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America.  A  MERIC  A  (from  Americus  Vefputius ,  falfely  faid 
to  be  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  continent)  j  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  probably  the  largeft 
of  the  whole,  and  from  its  late  difcovery  frequently  de- 

1  nominated  the  New  World, 

Boundaries.  This  vaft  country  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  of 
north,  to  the  56th  degree  of  fouth  latitude }  and, 
where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th  to  the  136th 
degree  weft  longitude  from  London  5  ftretching  be¬ 
tween  8000  and  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  great- 
eft  breadth  3690.  It  fees  both  hemifpheres,  has  two 
fummers  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety, 
of  climates  which  the  earth  affords.  It  is  waftied  by  the 
two  great  oceans.  To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa  ;  to  the 
weft  it  has  the  Pacific  or  Great  South  fea,  by  which  it 
is  feparated  from  Afia.  By  thefe  feas  it  may,  and  does, 
carry  on  a  direft  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts 

2  of  the  world. 

North  and  America  is  not  of  equal  breadth  throughout  its  whole 
tinent.C°n*  extent  >  but  is  divided  into  two  great  continents,  called 
North  and  South  America ,  by  an  ifthmus  1500  miles 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  90  N.  is  only 
60  miles  over.  This  ifthmus  forms  with  the  northern 
and  fouthern  continents,  a  vaft  gulf,  in  which  lie  a 
great  number  of  iflands,  called  the  Weft  Indies ,  in  con- 
tradiftin<ftion  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  which  are 

3  called  the  Eaji  Indies, 

Remark-  Between  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  there  are  fe- 
valence'of  7eral  Very  differences  j  but  the  mod  remarkable 

cold.  ls  the  general  predominance  of  cold  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  America.  Though  we  cannot,  in  any 
country,  determine  the  precife  degree  of  heat  merely 
by  the  diftance  of  the  equator,  becaufe  the  elevation 
above  the  fea,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  affe6t  the  cli¬ 
mate  >  yet,  in  the  ancient  continent,  the  heat  is  much 
more  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than 
in  any  part  of  America.  Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid 
zone  extends  over  half  that  which  fhould  be  temperate 
by  its  pofition.  Even  in  thofe  latitudes  where  the  win¬ 
ter  is  fcarcely  felt  on  the  old  continent,  it  reigns  with 
great  feverity  in  America,  though  during  a  Ihort  pe- 
n°d-  Nor  does  this  cold,  prevalent  in  the  new  world, 
confine  ltfelf  to  the  temperate  zones  ;  but  extends  its 
influence  to  the  torrid  zone  alfo,  confiderably  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  excels  of  its  heat.  .Along  the  eaftern  coaft,  the 
Yol.  II.  Part.  L 


climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  America. 

in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  neverthelefs  confiderably  — y— j 

milder  than  in  thofe  countries  of  .Afia  and  Africa  which 

lie  in  the  fame  latitude.  From  the  fouthern  tropic  to 

the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  the  cold  is  faid 

to  be  much  greater  than  in  parallel  northern  latitudes 

even  of  America  itfelf. 

For  this  fo  remarkable  difference  between  the  climate 
of  the  new  continent  and  the  old,  various  caufes  have 
been  afiigned  by  different  authors.  The  following  is 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr  Robertfon  on  this  fub- 
jett.  “  Though  the  utmoft  extent  of  America  to-Dr  R^berta 
wards  the  north  be  not  yet  difeovered,  we  know  thatf0n’s  rea-  " 
it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or fons  for  this 
Afia.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  north,  which  fuPerior  de 
are  open  during  part  of  the  year  ;  and,  even  when  of 

vered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is  lefs  America, 
intenfely  cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  thevol.  i.  p.’ 
fame  latitude.  But,  in  America,  the  land  ftretches*53*  . 
from  the  river  St  Lawrence  towards  the  pole,  and 
fpreads  out  immenfely  to  the  weft.  A  chain  of  enor¬ 
mous  mountains,  covered  with  fnow  and  ice,  runs 
through  all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind  palling  over 
fuch  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  im¬ 
pregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keen- 
nefs,  which  it  retains  in  its  progrefs  through  warmer 
climates  j  and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of  North 
America,  a  north-'wefterly  wind  and  exceflive  cold  are 
fynonymous  terms.  Even  in  the  moft  fultry  weather, 
the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  pe¬ 
netrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from  heat  to 
cold  no  lefs  violent  than  fudden.  To  this  powerful 
caufe  we  may  aferibe  the  extraordinary  dominion  of 
cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  fouthern  provinces 
in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

41  Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminifh  the  ac¬ 
tive  power  of  heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  di- 
redlion  from  eaft  to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe 
acrofs  the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries 
which  flretch  along  the  weftern  fliore  of  Africa,  inflam¬ 
ed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  colleaed 
from  the  fultry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fands 
in  the  African  deferts.  The  coaft  of  Africa  is  accord- 
A  ingly 


America. 
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injrly  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  moll  fer¬ 
vent  heat,  an*l  is  expofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of 
the  torrid  zone.  But  this  fame  wind,  which  brings  fucli 
an  acceflion  of  warmth  to  the  countries  lying  between 
the  river  of  Senegal  and  Caffraria,  traverfes  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  (bore.  It  is 
cooled  in  its  pafl'age  over  this  vaft  body  of  water  ;  and 
is  felt  as  a  refrclhing  gale  along  the  coafts  of  Braill  and 
Guiana,  rendering  thofe  countries,  though  amonglt  the 
warmeft  in  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with 
thofe  which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in  Africa.  As  this 
wind  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets 
With  immenfe  plains  covered  with  impenetrable  Forelts  ; 
or  occupied  by  large  rivers,  marfties,  and  flagnating  wa¬ 
iters  where  it  can  recover  no  confiderable  degree  of  heat. 

At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north 
to  fouth  through  the  whole  continent.  _  In  paffing  over 
their  elevated  and  frozen  fummits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly 
cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond 
them  hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feern  expofed 
by  their  fituation.  In  the  other  provinces  of  America, 
from  Terra  Firma  weft  ward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the 
heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea  ;  in  others,  by  their 
extraordinary  humidity;  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous 
mountains  fcattered  over  this  traft.  The  lftands  o 
merica  in  the  torrid  zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refreftnng  fea  and 

la"«  Xbe  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  feas  beyond  it, 
cannot  be  afeertained  in  a  manner  equally  fatisfym  . 

It  was  long  fup.pofed,  that  a  vaft  continent,  d>(hngu,fh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Terra  Aujlrahs  Incognita  lay  be- 
tween  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  he  ant- 
arftic  pole.  The  fame  principles  which  account  for  t 
extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which 
is  felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and  the  ri¬ 
vers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  were  men  lone 
a  hv  nhilofophers  as  caufes  fufficient  to  oc- 

in  ."  n™»w“.J.n.fcoU  .„d  ,l,e  «i.l  .... 
uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of 
the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which  fuch 
influence  was  aferibed  having  been  fearched  for  in  vain, 
and  the  fpaee  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having 
been  found  to  be  an  open  fea,  new  conjeftures  muft  be 
formed  with  refpeeft  to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of 
i*  f  r0  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  ex- 
to  removed  «  toe  f»e  ditomce  From 

-nd  probable  e.uFe  of  .hia  <b- 
period  degree  of  cold  .o.eard,  JjM-  —T 

Ire^  ItT’bStli  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ftretches 
ffom  St  Antonio  fouth  wards  ;  and  from  the  bay  of  St 

'"'r  xr 

r;  re, 

ern  point,  1  P  pn  whichever  of  thefe  direflions 

1  :”tofbl  ^  ti  i’fcW  before  1.  -gr**"  £ 
Magellanic  regions,  by  pafliqg  over  a  vaft  body  of  wa¬ 
ter  f  nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  can 
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recover  any  confiderable  degree  of  heat  in  its  progrefs  America. 

over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur  in  rendering  the  v - v — 

temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftri&  of  America  more 
f  milar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continen¬ 
tal  climate  ;  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  fummer  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  1  he  north  wind 
is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But,  from  an  atten¬ 
tive  furvey  of  its  pofition,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  diminiili  than  augment  the  degree 
of  heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  An¬ 
des,  which  ftretches  nearly  in  a  dire£t  line  from  north 
to  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent. 

The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana, 

Brafil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country 
of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  fituated  con- 
fiderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the  fouth¬ 
ern  extremity  of  America  an  increafe  of  heat  collected 
in  its  paffage  over  torrid  regions  ;  but,  before  it  arrives 
there,  it  muft  have  fwept  along  the  fummits  of  the  An¬ 
des,  and  become  impregnated  with  the  cold  ot  that 

frozen  region.’’  .  . 

Another  particularity  in  the  climate  of  America,  is  Extreme  ^ 
its  exceftivc  moifture  in  general-  In  iome  places,  in-  ^  Ameri„ 
deed,  on  the  weftern  eoaft,  rain  is  not  known  ^  but,  in  can  cli. 
all  other  parts,  the  moiftnefs  of  the  climate  is  as  re-  mate. 
markable  as  the  cold.  The  forefts  wherewith  it  is 
everywhere  covered,  no  doubt,  partly  occahon  the 
moifture  of  its  climate  ;  but  the  moft  prevalent  caufe  is 
the  vaft  quantity  of  water  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  with  which  America  is  environed  on  all  fades. 

Hence  thofe  places  where  the  continent  is  narroweft  are 
deluged  with  almoft  perpetual  rains,  accompanied  with 
violent  thunder  and  lightning,  by  which  fome  of  them, 
particularly  Porto  Bello,  are  rendered  in  a  manner  un-  ^ 

"'Thifex^reme  moifture  of  the  American  climate  isLargeri- 
produflive  of  much  larger  rivers  there  than  in  any  exce’ffive 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  Danubc  the  N  le  the  j  ;  ce 
Indus  or  the  Ganges,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Mii-  of  vegeta- 
fiffippi,  the  river  St  Lawrence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons;  turn, 
nor^re  fuch  large  lakes  to  be  found  anywhere  as  thofe 
which  North  America  affords.  To  the  fame  caufe  ate 
are  alfo  partly  to  aferibe  the  exceffive  luxuriance,  of  all 
kinds  o/vege  tables  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  country. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the 
climate  is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  fcn.  the  woods 
are  almoft  impervious,  and  the  furface  of; the  gr ound  is 
hid  from  the  eye,  under  a  thick  covering  of  fhrub  , 
herbs  and  feeds.  In  the  northern  provinces,  the  fo¬ 
refts  are  not  encumbered  with  the  fame  luxuriance  of 
vegetation;  neverthelefs,  they  afford  trees  much  lar¬ 
ger  of  their  kind  than  what  are  to  be  found  anywhere 

ellFrom  the  coldnefs  and  the  moifture  of  America  *nMal|iity 

extreme  malignity  of  climate  ''asbee"!n|j^’Xii'  »■>]“<«? 
fer'ed  by  M.  de  Paw,  in  bis  Rechetcnes  r 7  J  P  i  aferibed  to 

Sir—** » 

irregularity  of  the  nobler  animals,  and  tire  faze  ana 
enormous  multiplication  of  reptiles  and  infefts. 

But  the  fuppofed  fmallnefs  and  Ids 
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America.  American  animals,  the  abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  in- 

v -  dead  of  the  malignity,  demondrate  the  mildnefs  and 

Hijlory  of  bounty  of  the  clime,  if  we  give  credit  to  Buffon,  at 
Mexico ,  whole  fountain  M.  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whofe 
vol.  ii.  tedimony  he  has  availed  himfelf  againd  Don  Pernetty  : 

P*  255*  Buffon,  who  in  many  places  of  his  Natural  Hidory 
produces  the  fmallnefs  of  the  American  animals  as  a 
certain  argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of 
America,  in  treating  afterwards  of  favage  animals,  in 
tom.  ii.  fpeaks  thus  :  “  As  all  things,  even  the  mod 
free  creatures,  are  fubjeCt  to  natural  laws,  and  animals 
as  well  as  men  are  fubje&ed  to  the  induence  of  climate 
and  foil,  it  appears  that  the  fame  caufes  which  have 
civilized  and  polifhed  the  human  fpecies  in  our  climates, 
may  have  likewife  produced  fimilar  effe&s  upon  other 
fpecies.  The  wolf,  which  is  perhaps  the  fierced  of  all 
the  quadrupeds  of  the  temperate  zone,  is,  however,  in¬ 
comparably  lefs  terrible  than  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and 
the  panther,  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  white  bear  and 
hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air 
and  the  earth  are  more  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the 
tiger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  are  not  terrible  but  in 
the  name.  They  have  degenerated,  if  fiercenefs,  join¬ 
ed  to  cruelty,  made  their  nature  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  they  have  only  differed  the  influence  of  the 
climate  ;  under  a  milder  fky,  their  nature  alfo  has  be¬ 
come  more  mild.  From  climes  which  are  immoderate 
in  their  temperature,  are  obtained  drugs,  perfumes, 
poifons,  and  all  thofe  plants  whofe  qualities  are  drong. 
The  temperate  earth,  on  the  contrary,  produces  only 
things  which  arc  temperate  ;  the  milded  herbs,  the  mod 
wholefome  pulfe,  the  fweeted  fruits,  the  mod  quiet 
,  animals,  and  the  mod  humane  men,  are  the  natives  of 
this  happy  clime.  As  the  earth  makes  the  plants,  the 
earth  and  plants  make  animals  ;  the  earth,  the  plants, 
and  the  animals,  make  man.  The  phyfical  qualities  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  feed  on  other  animals,  de¬ 
pend,  though  more  remotely,  on  the  fame  caufes  which 
induence  their  difpofitions  and  cudoms.  This  is  the 
greated  proof  and  demondration,  that  in  temperate 
climes  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  in¬ 
temperate  climes  every  thing  is  exceffive  ;  and  that  fize 
and  form,  which  appear  fixed  and  determinate  qualities, 
depend,  notwithdanding,  like  the  relative  qualities,  on 
the  induence  of  climate.  The  fize  of  our  quadrupeds 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  elephant,  the  rhi¬ 
noceros,  or  fea-horfe.  The  larged  of  our  birds  are  but 
fmall,  if  compared  with  the  odrich,  the  condore,  and 
cafoare .”  So  far  M.  Buffon,  whofe  text  we  have  co¬ 
pied,  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  what  M.  de  Paw  writes 
againd  the  climate  of  America,  and  to  Buffon  himfelf 
in  many  other  places. 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  intem¬ 
perate  climes,  and  fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  tem¬ 
perate  climes,  as  M.  Buffon  has  here  edablifhed  *  if 
mildnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofition  and  cudoms 
of  animals,  M.  de  Paw  does  not  well  deduce  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  the  climate  of  America  from  the  fmaller  fize 
and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  animals  ;  he  ought  rather  to 
have  deduced  the  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs  of  its  climate 
from  this  antecedent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmaller 
fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  the  American  animals,  with 
refpeCt  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  are  a  proof  of 
their  degeneracy,  arifing  from  the  malignity  of  the 
clime,  as  M.  de  Paw  would  have  it,  we  ought  in  like 
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manner  to  argue  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Eu-  America, 
rope  from  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  ani- 
mals,  compared  with  thofe  of  Africa.  If  a  philofo- 
pher  of  the  country  of  Guinea  fhould  undertake  a  work 
in  imitation  of  M.  de  Paw,  with  this  title,  Recherches 
PJiilofsphiques  fur  les  Europecns ,  he  might  avail  him¬ 
felf  of  the  fame  argument  which  M.  de  Paw  ufes,  to 
demondrate  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe, 
and  the  advantages  of  that  of  Africa.  The  climate 
of  Europe,  he  would  fay,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  found  incompara¬ 
bly  fmaller  and  more  cowardly  than  ours.  What  are 
the  horfe  and  the  ox,  the  larged  of  its  animals,  compa¬ 
red  with  our  elephants,  our  rhinocerofes,  our  fea-horfes, 
and  our  camels  ?  What  are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or 
intrepidity,  compared  with  our  crocodiles  ?  its  wolves, 
its  bears,  the  mod  dreadful  of  its  w  ild  beads,  when  be- 
fide  our  lions  and  tigers  ?  Its  eagles,  its  vultures,  and 
cranes,  if  compared  with  our  odriches,  appear  only  like 
hens.  s 

As  to  the  enormous  fize  and  prodigious  multiplica-  Anien*ca 
tion  of  the  infefls  and  other  little  noxious  animals,  not  more 
“  The  furface  of  the  earth  (fays  M.  de  Paw),  infeCted  infefted 
by  putrefadion,  was  overrun  w  ith  lizards,  ferpents,  rep-  Gantries* 
tiles,  and  infeCts,  mondrous  for  fize,  and  the  adivity  of  with 
their  poifon,  which  they  drew  from  the  copious  juices  fe&s  and 
of  this  uncultivated  foil,  that  was  corrupted  and  aban- noxious 
doned  to  itfelf,  where  the  nutritive  juice  became  fliarp, animais* 
like  the  milk  in  the  bread  of  animals  which  do  not 
exercife  the  virtue  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs, 
butterdies,  beetles,  fpiders,  frogs,  and  toads,  were,  for 
the  mod  part,  of  an  enormous  corpulence  in  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  multiplied  beyond  what  can  be  imagined. 

Panama  is  infeded  with  ferpents,  Carthagena  with 
clouds  of  enormous  bats,  Porto  Bello  with  toads,  Suri¬ 
nam  with  kakcrlacaSy  or  cucarachas ,  Guadaloupe,  and 
the  other  colonies  of  the  iflands,  with  beetles,  Quito, 
with  niguas  or  chegoes,  and  Lima  writh  lice  and  bugs. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Mexico,  and  the  emperors  of 
Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  ridding  their  fubjeCls 
of  thofe  infers  wrhich  fed  upon  them,  than  the  irnpo- 
fition  of  an  annual  tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lice. 
Ferdinand  Cortes  found  bags  full  of  them  in  the  palace 
of  Montezuma.”  But  this  argument,  exaggerated  a3 
it  is,  proves  nothing  againd  the  climate  of  America 
in  general,  much  lefs  againd  that  of  Mexico.  There 
being  fome  lands  in  America,  in  wdiich,  on  account  of 
their  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
infers  are  found,  and  exceflively  multiplied,  will 
prove  at  mod,  that  in  fomc  places  the  furface  of  the 
earth  is  infeCled,  as  he  fays,  with  putrefaction  5  but 
not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that  of  all  America,  is 
dinking,  uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to  it¬ 
felf.  If  fuch  a  deduction  werejud,  M.  de  Paw  might 
alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent  is  barren, 
and  dinks  ;  as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodi¬ 
gious  multitudes  of  mondrous  infeCts,  noxious  reptiles, 
and  vile  animals,  as  in  the  Philippine  ides,  in  many  of 
thofe  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  feveral  countries  of 
the  fouth  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in  fome 
of  Europe.  The  Philippine  ifles  are  infeded  with 
enormous  ants  and  mondrous  butterdies,  Japan  with 
fcorpions,  the  fouth  of  Afia  and  Africa  with  ferpents, 

Egypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armies 
of  ants,  Holland  with  field  rats,  Ukrania  with  toads, 
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America,  as  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  affirms ;  in  Italy,  the  Cam- 
1  pagna  di  Iloma  (although  peopled  for  io  many  ages) 
with  vipers,  Calabria  with  tarantulas,  the  ffiores  of 
the  Adriatic  fea  with  clouds  of  gnats  ;  and  even  in 
France,  the  population  of  which  is  fo  great  and  fo  an¬ 
cient,  whofe  lands  are  fo  well  cultivated,  and  whofe 
climate  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there  appeared, 
a  few  years  ago,  according  to  M.  Buffon,  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  field  mice,  larger  than“the  common  kind,  called 
by  him  funnolots,  which  have  multiplied  exceedingly, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  his 
Compendium  of  the  Hiftory  of  Infefts,  numbers  77 
foecies  of  bugs  which  are  all  found  in  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood.  That  large  capital  as  M  Bomare 
fays  fwarms  with  thofe  difguftful  infefts.  It  is  true, 
that  there  are  places  in  America,  where  the  multitudes 
of  infects  and  filthy  vermine  make  life  irkfome  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuch  exceh 
of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place  ;  at  lealt 
there  cannot  be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this 
caufe  of  depopulation  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  conti¬ 
nent,  which  are  attefted  by  Theophraflus,  Varro,  Pli¬ 
ny,  and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopulated  one 
place  in  Gaul,  and  the  locufls  another  in  Africa. 
One  of  the  Cyclades  was  depopulated  by  mice  •,  Atm- 
clas,  near  to  Taracina,  by  ferpents ;  another  place 
near  to  Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poifonous  ants  ;  and 
another  by  lcolopendras :  and  not  fo  diftant  from  our 
own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multiplication 
of  rats,  as  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a  French 

With  refpefl  to  the  fize  of  the  infers,  reptiles,  and 
fuch  animals,  M.  de  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  tell lraony 
of  M.  Dumont,  who,  in  his  Memoirs  on  Louifiana, 
fays,  that  the  frogs  are  fo  large  there  that  they  weig  t 
French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  croaking  imitates 

the  bellowing  of  cows.  But  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  fays 
(in  his  anfwcr  to  Don  Pernetty,  cap.  17.),  that  al 
tliofe  who  have  written  about  Louifiana,  from  Hene- 
pin,  Le  Clerc,  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  con- 
tradiaed  each  other,  fometimes  on  one  and  foretimes 
on  another  fubjeft.  In  faft,  neither  in  the. old  or  the 
new  continent  are  there  frogs  of  37  pounds  in  weight ; 
but  there  are  in  Af.a  and  Africa  ferpents,  butterflies 
ants,  and  other  animals,  of  fuch  monftrous  fize,  that 
they  exceed  all  thofe  which  have  been  difeoyered  in 
the  new  world.  We  know  very  well,  ,  that  ,  fome  A- 
merican  hiftorians  fay,  that  a  certain  gigantic  fpecies 
of  ferpents  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  which  attraa 
men  with  their  breath,  and  fwallow  them  up  ;  but  we 
know  alfo,  that  feveral  hiftorians  both  ancient  and 
modern,  report  the  fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  A  1 
and  eVen  fomething  more.  Megafthenes,.  cited  y 
Pliny,  faid,  that  there  were  ferpents  found  in  A  ^ 
laroe,  that  they  fwallowed  entire  flags  and  bulb.  1  lp- 
trodorus,  cited  by  the  fame  author,  affirms,  that  in  Afia 
there:  were  ferpents  which,  by  their  breath,  fttradle 
birds,  however  high  they  were,  or  quick  their  flight. 
Among  the  moderns,  Gemelli,  in  vol.  v.  of  his  lour 
of  the  World,  when  he  treats  of  the  animals  of  the 
Philippine  ifles,  fpeaks  thus :  “  I  here  are  ferpents  i 
thefe  lflands  of  immoderate  fize  ;  there  is  one  caUed 
ibitin  very  long,  which  fufpend.ng  itfelf  by  the  tail 
frdm  the  Uunk  of  a  tree,  waits  till  flags,  bears,  and 
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alfo  men  pafs  by,  in  order  to  attraft  them  with  its  America, 
breath,  and  devour  them  at  once  entirely  From  r— 
whence  it  is  evident  that  this  very  ancient  fable  has 
been  common  to  both  continents. 

Further,  it  may  be  alked,  In  what  country  of  Ame¬ 
rica  could  M.  de  Paw  find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  called  fulum,  refpe&ing  which  Her¬ 
nandez  affirms,  that  they  were  fix  fingers  breadth  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth  ?  Who  has  ever  feen  in 
America  butterflies  fo  large  as  thofe  of  Bourbon,  ler- 
nate,  the  Philippine  ifles,  and  all  the  Indian  archipe¬ 
lago  ?  The  largeft  bat  of  America  (native  of  hot  ffiady 
countries),  which  is  that  called  by  Buffon  vtwtpiro ,  is, 
according  to  him,  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.  La  rou- 
gette ,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  large  as  a  raven  j 
and  the  roufette ,  another  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  big  as  a 
large  hen.  Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  from 
tip  to  tip  three  Parifian  feet,  and  according  to  Ge¬ 
melli,  who  meafured  it  in  the  Philippine  ifles,  fix 
palms.  M.  Buffon  acknowledges  the  excefs  in  fize  of 
the  Afiatic  bat  over  the  American  fpecies,  but  denies 
it  as  to  number.  Gemelli  fays,  that  thofe  of  the  ifland 
of  Luzon  were  fo  numerous  that  they  darkened,  the  air, 
and  that  the  noife  which  they  made  with  their  teeth, 
in  eating  the  fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  miles.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  talking  of 
ferpents,  “  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  new  world 
has  (hewn  any  ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which  Mr 
Adanfon  faw  in  the  deferts  of  Africa.”  The  greateft 
ferpent  found  in  Mexico,  after  a  diligent  fearch  made 
by  Hernandez,  was  18  feet  long  ;  but  this  .is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Moluccas,  which  Bomare 
fays  is  33  feet  in  length  :  nor  with  the  anacondaja  ot 
Ceylon,  which  the  fame  author  fays  is  more  thaw  33  feet 
long- :  nor  with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa  mentioned  by 
the  fame  author.  Laftly,  The  argument  drawn  from 
the  multitude  and  fize  of  the  American  infeas  is  fully 
as  weighty  as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  Imallneis 
and  fcarcity  of  quadrupeds,  and  both  detect  the  fame  ig¬ 
norance,  or  rather  the  fame  voluntary  and  ftudied  tor- 
getfulnefs,  of  the  things  of  the  old  continent. 

With  refpe£l  to  what  M.  de  Paw  has  laid  ol  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  lice  in  Mexico,  in  that  as  well  asm  many  other 
things  he  difeovers  his  ridiculous  credulity.  .  It  is  true 
that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  magazines  of  the 
palace  of  King  Axajacatil.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Mon- 
Luma  impofed  fuch  a  tribute,  not  on  all  his  fubjeas, 
however,  but  only  on  thofe  who  were  beggars  ;  not  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude  of  thole  ln- 
feas  as  M.  de  Paw  affirms,  but  becaufe  Montezuma, 
who ’could  not  fuffer  idlenefs  in  his  fubjea*  refolved 
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that  that  miferable  fet  of  people,  who  could  not  la- 
bour  ffiould  at  leaft  be  occupied  in  loufing  themlelves. 
This’  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant  tri¬ 
bute,  as  Torquemada,  Betancourt,  and  other  hiftorians, 
relate  ;  and  nobody  ever  before  thought,  of  that  which 
M.  de  Paw  affirms,  merely  becaufe  it  fuited  his  prepof- 
terous  fyftem.  Thofe  difgufting  infedts  poffibly  abound 
as  much  in  the  hair  and  clothes  of  American  beggars  as 
of  any  poor  and  uncleanly  low  people  in  the  world  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  if  any  fovereign  of  Europe 
was  to  exaa  fuch  a  tribute  from  the  poor  in  bis  domi¬ 
nions,  not  only  bags  but  great  veffels,  might  be  filled 

™  At  the  time  America  was  difeovered,  it  was  found 
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inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  no  lefs  different  from  thofe 
;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  the  climate  and 

natural  produftions  of  this  continent  are  d.fferent  from 
/.Vr-.  a  /?_  a  orppf  necnlia- 
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9  ,  ,  natural  pinuumwiio  w*  ---- - 

Generalde  hofe  ofrEurope,  Afia,  or  Africa.  One  great  peculia- 

Kwes  rity  in  the  native  Americans  is  their  colour  and  the 
identity  of  it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  Europe  and  Afia,  the  people  who.  inhabit 
the  northern  countries  are  of  a  fairer  complexion  than 
thofe  who  dwell  more  to  the  fouthward.  In  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  both  in  Africa  and  Afia,.  the  natives  are  en¬ 
tirely  black,  or  the  next  thing  to  it.  1  his,  however, 
mutt  be  underdood  with  fome  limitation.  The  people 
of  Lapland,  who  inhabit  the  molt  northerly  part  of 
Europe,  arc  by  no  means  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  ^  nor  arc  the  Tartars  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  who  lie  under  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude. 
Neverthelefs,  a  Laplander  is  fair  when  compared  with 
an  Abyflfmian,  and  a  Tartar,  if  compared  with  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  iflands.  In  America,  this  didin&ion 
of  colour  was  not  to  be  found.  In  the  torrid  zone  there 
were  no  negroes,  and  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
there  were  no  white  people.  All  of  them  were  of  a  kind 
of  red  copper  colour,  which  Mr  Forder  obferved,  in  the 
Pefferays  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  have  fomething  of  a 
glofs  refembling  that  metal.  It  doth  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  matter  hath  ever. been  inquired  into  with 
fufficient  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts 
of  South  America,  where  the  continent  is  wided,  and 
confequently  the  influence  of  the  fun  the  mod  power¬ 
ful,  have  never  been  compared  with  thofe  of  Cana¬ 
da,  or  more  northerly  parts,  at  lead  by  any  perfon  of 
credit.  Yet  this  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that 
in  many  inftances  too,  before  it  could  be  afferted  fo 
pofitively  as  moft  authors  do,  that  there  is  not  the  lead 
difference  u  complexion  among  the  natives  of  America. 
Indeed,  fo  many  fydems  have  been  formed  concerning 
them,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mod  Ample  fafts.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  the  Californians  are  fwarthier  than  the 
Mexicans  ;  and  fo  pofitive  is  he  in  his  opinion,  that  he 
gives  a  reafon  for  it.  u  This  difference  of  colour,’’  fays 
he,  “  proves,  that  the  civilized  life  of  fociety  fubverts, 
or  totally  changes,  the  order  and  laws  of  nature,  fince 
we  find,  under  the  temperate  zone,  a  favage  people  that 
axe  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the  torrid  zone.” 
—On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Robertfon  claffes  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Spanifti  America  together  with  regard  to 
colour,  whether  they  are  civilized  or  uncivilized  j  and 
when  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any 
peculiarity  in  their  colour  more  than  others.  The  ge- 
neral  appearance  of  the  indigenous  Americans  in  vari¬ 
ous  didri&s  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  Chevalier  Pinto  : 

They  are  all  of  a  copper  colour,  with  fome  diverfity 
of  (hade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  didance  from  the 
equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  territory  in  which  they  reflde.  Thofe  who  live  in 
a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  marfhy  low 
lands  on  the  coad.  Their  face  is  round  *,  farther  re¬ 
moved,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval 
fhape.  Their  forehead  is  fmall ;  the  extremity  of  their 
ears  far  from  the  face*,  their  lips  thick*,  their  nofe  flat  *, 
their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour,  fmall,  but  ca¬ 
pable  of  difcerning  obje&s  at  a  great  didance.  Their 
hair  is  always  thick  and  fleek,  and  without  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  curl.  At  the  fird  afpeft,  a  South  American 


appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent :  but,  on  a  more  atten-  America, 
tive  view,  one  difcovers  in  his  countenance  fomething  v 
wild,  didrudful,  and  fullen.”  #  , 

The  following  account  of  the  native  Americans  is  Dol^„t  * 
given  by  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  in  a  work  entitled  Me-  accou 
moires  Philofophiques ,  Hiftoriques ,  et  Physiques ,  concern - 
ant  la  decouverte  de  PAmerique ,  lately  publidied. 

The  American  Indians  are  naturally  of  a  colour  bor¬ 
dering  upon  red.  Their  frequent  expofure  to  the  fun 
and  wind  changes  it  to  their  ordinary  dulky  hue.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  refped.  There  is  no  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  complexion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
and  thofe  of  the  low  parts  of  Peru  *,  yet.  the  climates 
are  of  extreme  difference.  Nay,  the  Indians  who  live 
as  far  as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fouth  or  north  of  the 
equator,  are  not  to  be  didinguifbed,  in  point  of  colour, 
from  thofe  immediately  under  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  general  conformation  of  features  and 
perfon,  which  more  or  lefs  characterizes  them  all. 

Their  chief  didinftions,  in  thefe  refpeas,  are  a  fmall 
forehead,  partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  eyebrows,  lit¬ 
tle  eyes  *,  the  nofe  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towards  the 
upper  lip  j  a  broad  face  ;  large  ears  j  black,  thick,  and 
lank  hair ;  the  legs  well  formed,  the  feet  fmall,  the  bo¬ 
dy  thick  and  mufcular  j  little  or  no  beard  on  the  face, 
and  that  little  never  extending  beyond  a  fmall  part  of 
the  chin  and  upper  lip.  It  may  eafily.  be  fuppofed  that 
this  general  defeription  cannot  apply,  in  all  its  parts,  to 
every  individual  }  but  all  of  them  partake  fo  much  of 
it,  that  they  may  be  eafily  didinguifhed.even  Lrom  the 
mulattoes,  who  come  neared  to  them  in  point  of  co- 
lour. 

The  refemblance  among  all  the  American  tribes  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  in  refpe£l  to  their  genius,  character, 
manners,  and  particular  ,  cudoms.  Lhe  mod  didant 
tribes  are,  in  thefe  refpedls,  as  fimilar  as  though  they 
formed  but  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a  peculiar  pleafure  in 
painting  their  bodies  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  earth.  The  mine  of  Guan^avelica  was  former¬ 
ly  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fupply  them  with  this  mate¬ 
rial  for  dyeing  their  bodies  ;  and  the  cinnabar  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  was  applied  entirely  to  this  purpofe. 

The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and  Canada  have  the  fame  paf- 
fion  ;  hence  minium  is  the  commodity  mod  in  demand 
there. 

It  may  feem  Angular  that  thefe  nations,  wliofe  na¬ 
tural  colour  is  red,  fhould  affedl  the  fame  colour  as  an 
artificial  ornament.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they 
do  nothing  in  this  refpedt  but  what  correfpo.nds  to  the 
practice  of  Europeans,  who  alfo  dudy  to  heighten  and 
difplay  to  advantage  the  natural  red  and  white  of  their  • 
complexions.  The  Indians  of  Peru  have  now  indeed 
abandoned  the  cudom  of  painting  their  bodies  :  but  it 
was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  it  dill  remains  the  cudom  of  all 
thofe  tribes  who  have  preferved  their  liberty.  The  nor¬ 
thern  nations  of  America,  befides  the  red  colour  which 
is  predominant,  employ  alfo  black,  white,  blue,  and 
green,  in  painting  their  bodies.  11 

The  adjudment  of  thefe  colours  is  a  matter  of  as  Peculiari- 
great  confideration  with  the  Indians  of  Louifiana  and  ^rdtolr 
the  vad  regions  extending  to  the. north,  as  the  orna-  c| 

ments  of  drefs  among  the  mod  polifhed  nations.  1  he  <jr€fs. 

bufinefs 
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America,  bufinefs  itfelf  they  call  ma&acher ,  and  they  do  not  fail 
— V— to  apply  all  their  talents  and  afliduity  to  accomplifh  it 
in  the  raoft  finiftied  maimer.  No  lady  of  the  greateft 
fafhion  ever  confulted  her  mirror  with  more  anxiety, 
than  the  Indians  do  -while  painting  their  bodies.  The 
colours  are  applied  with  the  utmoft  accuracy  and  ad- 
drefs.  Upon  the  eyelids,  precifely  at  the  root  of  the 
eyelafhes,  they  draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  the  fmalleft 
thread  ;  the  fame  upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  the 
noftrils,  the  eyebrows,  and  the  ears;  of  which  laft  they 
even  follow  all  the  inflexions  and  finuofities.  As  to 
the  reft  of  the  face,  they  diftribute  various  figures,  in 
all  which  the  red  predominates,  and  the  other  colours 
are  afforted  fo  as  to  throw  it  out  to  the  beft  advantage. 
The  neck  alfo  receives  its  proper  ornament ;  a  thick 
coat  of  vermilion  commonly  diftinguifhes  the  cheeks. 
Five  or  fix  hours  are  requifite  for  accomplifhing  all  this 
with  the  nicety  which  theyaffeft.  As  their  firft  attempts 
do  not  always  fueceed  to  their  wifti,  they  efface  them, 
and  begin  anew  upon  a  better  plan.  No  coquette  is 
more  faftidious  in  her  choice  of  ornament,  none  more 
vain  when  the  important  adjuftmentis  finifhed.  Their 
delight  and  felf-fatisfa&ion  are  then  fo  great,  that  the 
mirror  is  hardly  ever  laid  down.  Ail  Indian  maRached 
to  his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the  human  fpecies.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  left  in  their  natural  ftate, 
and,  excepting  what  is  called  a  cacheculy  they  go  entirely 
naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  themfelves  eminent  for 
bravery,  or  other  qualification?,  are  diftinguifhed  by 
figures  painted  on  their  bodies.  They  introduce  the 
colours  by  making  pun&ures  on  their  fkin,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  furface  which  this  ornament  covers  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  exploits  they  have  performed.  Some 
paint  only  their  arms,  others  both  their  arms  and  legs, 
others  again  their  thighs;  while  thofe  who  have  attain¬ 
ed  the  fummit  of  warlike  renown,  have  their  bodies 
painted  from  the  waift  upwards.  This  is  the  heraldry 
of  the  Indians;  the  devices  of  which  are  probably  more 
exactly  adjufted  to  the  merits  of  the  perfons  who  bear 
them  than  thofe  of  more  civilised  countries. 

Befides  thefe  ornaments,  the  warriors  alfo  carry  plumes 
of  feathers  on  their  heads,  their  arms,  and  ancles.  Thefe 
likewife  are  tokens  of  valour,  and  none  but  fuch  as  have 
been  thus  diftinguifhed  may  wear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  civilized  or  favage.  The  only  em¬ 
ployment  of  thofe  who  have  preferved  their  independence 
is  hunting  and  fiihing.  In  fome  diftri&sthe  women  ex- 
ercife  a  little  agriculture  in  railing  Indian  corn  and 
pompions,  of  which  they  form  a  fpecies  of  aliment  by 
bruifing  them  together:  they  alfo  prepare  the  ordi¬ 
nary  beverage  in  ufe  among  them,  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  children,  of  whom  the  fathers  take  no 
charge. 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of 
South  America  pra&ife  what  is  called  the  urcu  (a  word 
which  among  them  fignifies  eleyatioti).  It  confifts  in 
throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
upon  the  brow,  and*  cutting  it  round  from  the  ears  to 
above  the  eye ;  fo  that  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  are 
entirely  covered.  The  fame  cuftom  takes  place  in  the 
northern  countries.  The  female  inhabitants  of  both 
regions  tie  the  reft  of  their  hair  behind,  fo  exa&ly 
in  the  fame  fafhion,  that  it  might  be  fuppofed  the  ef¬ 


fect  of  mutual  imitation.  This,  however,  being  im-  America, 
poflible,  from  the  vaft  diftance  that  feparates  them,  ' y— 
is  thought  to  countenance  the  fuppolition  of  the  whole 
of  America  being  originally  planted  with  one  race  of 
people. 

This  cuftom  does  not  take  place  among  the  males. 

Thofe  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  wTear  long  and  flow¬ 
ing  hair,  which  they  reckon  a  great  ornament.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  fame  country  they  cut  it  fhort,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  a  circumftance  in 
which  they  imitate  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of 
Louifiana  pluck  out  their  hair  by  the  roots  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  forwards,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large 
forehead,  otherwife  denied  them  by  nature.  The  reft  of 
their  hair  they  cut  as  fhort  as  poftible,  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  feizing  them  by  it  in  battle,  and  alfo  to 
prevent  them  from  eafily  getting  their  fcalp,  fhould 
they  fall  into  their  hands  as  prifoners.  I2 

The  whole  race  of  American  Indians  is  diftinguifliedRemark- 

by  thicknefs  of  fkin  and  liardnefsof  fibres:  circumftances  j*kleinfenfi- 

which  probably  contribute  to  that  infenfibility  to  bodily  0 
pain  for  which  they  are  remarkable.  An  inftance  of  s 
this  infenfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  who  was  under 
the  neceftity  of  fubmitting  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone.  This 
operation,  in  ordinary  cafes,  feldom  lafts  above  four  or 
five  minutes.  Unfavourable  circum fiances  in  his  cafe 
prolonged  it  to  the  uncommon  period  of  27  minutes. 

Yet  all  this  time  the  patient  gave  no  tokens  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  pairffcommonly  attending  this  operation :  he  com¬ 
plained  onty  as  a  perfon  does  who  feels  fome  flight  un- 
eafinefs.  At  laft  the  ftone  was  extra&ed.  Two  days 
after,  he  exprefled  a  defire  for  food,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  from  the  operation,  he  quitted  his  bed,  free  from 
pain,  although  the  wound  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
clofed.  The  fame  want  of  fenfibility  is  ubferved  in 
cafes  of  fra&ures,  wounds,  and  other  accidents  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature.  In  all  thefe  cafes  their  cure  is  eafily  effedt- 
ed,  and  they  feem  to  fuffer  lefs  prefent  pain  tharf  any 
other  race  of  men.  The  fkulls  that  have  been  taken  up 
in  their  ancient  burying-grounds  are  of  a  greater  thick- 
nefs  than  that  bone  is  commonly  found,  being  from 
fix  to  feven  lines  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  fuperficies. 

The  fame  is  remarked  as  to  the  thicknefs  of  their 
ikins. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  their  compara¬ 
tive  infenfibility  to  pain  is  owing  to  a  coarfer  and  ftronger 
organization  than  that  of  other  nations..  The  eafe  with 
which  they  endure  the  feverities  of  climate  is  another 
proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of 
Peru  live  amidft  perpetual  froft  and  fnow. .  Although  an<j  t0  tjie 
their  clothing  is  very  flight,  they  fupport  this  inclement  inclemen- 
temperature  without  the  leaft  inconvenience.  Habit,  it  cies  of 
is  to  be  confeffed,  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  this,  weather, 
but  much  alfo  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  compaft  texture 
of  their  fkin,  which  defends  them  from  the  impreflion  o£ 
cold  through  their  pores. 

The  northern  Indians  refemble  them  in  this  refpedh 
The  utmoft  rigours  of  the  winter  feafon  do  not  prevent 
them  from  following  the  chafe  almoft  naked.  It  is 
true,  they  wear  a  kind  of  woollen  cloak,  or  fometimes 
the  fkin  of  a  wild  beaft,  upon  their  {boulders  ;  but  be¬ 
fides  that  it  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  body,  it 
would  appear  that  they  ufe  it  rather  for  ornament  than 
warmth.  In  fadl,  they  wear  it  indifcrirainately,  in 
the  feverities  of  winter  and  in  the  moft  fultry  heats  of 

fummer, 
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America  furnmer,  when  neither  Europeans  nor  negroes  can  fuf- 
fer  any  but  the  flighted  clothing.  They  even  frequently 
throw  afide  this  cloak  when  they  go  a  hunting,  that  it 
may  not  embarrafs  them  in  traverfing  their  forefts,  where 
they  fay  the  thorns  and  undergrowth  would  take  hold  of 
it  -/while,  on  the  contrary,  they  Hide  fmoothly  over  the 
furface  of  their  naked  bodies.  At  all  times  they  go 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  without  differing  the  leaf! 
inconvenience,  either  from  the  cold,  or  from  thofe  coups 
defoleil ,  which  in  Louifiana  are  fo  often  fatal  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  other  climates. 

The  Indians  of  South  America  diftinguilh  them- 
felves  by  modern  dreffes,  in  which  they  affeft  various 
taftes.  Thofe  pf  the  high  country,  and  of  the  valleys 
in  Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  Spanifh  falhion.  Indead 
of  hats  they  wear  bonnets  of  courfe  double  cloth,  the 
weight  of  which  neither  feems  to  incommode  them 
when  they  go  to  warmer  climates,  nor  does  the  acci¬ 
dental  want  of  them  feem  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
the  molt  piercing  cold  reigns.  Their  legs  and  feet  are 
always  bare,  if  we  except  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  the 
{kins  of  oxen.  The  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
compared  with  thofe  of  North  America,  are  described 
as  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  lefs  vigorous 
in  the  efforts  of  their  mind,  of  gentler  difpofitions, 
more  addidled  to  pleafure,  and  funk  in  indolence.— 
This,  however,  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  Many  of 
their  nations  are  as  intrepid  and  enterprifmg  as  any 
Terrible  others  on  the  whole  continent.  Among  the  tribes  on 
trials  un-  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  if  a  warrior  afpires  to  the 
dergone  by  n  o£  captain>  bis  probation  begins  with  a  long  fail, 
more  rigid  than  any  ever  obferved  by  the  mod  abde- 
mious  hermit.  At  the  clofe  of  this  the  chiefs  af- 
femble  ;  and  each  gives  him  three  ladies  with  a  large 
whip,  applied  fo  vigoroudy,  that  his  body  is  almod 
jflayed.  If  he  betrays  the  lead  fymptom  of  impatience, 
or  even  of  fendbility,  he  is  difgraced  for  ever,  and  re¬ 
jected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour.  After  fome  inter¬ 
val,  his  condancy  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating 
trial.  He  is  laid  in  his  hammock  with  his  hands  bound 
fad  5  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants, 
whofe  bite  occafions  a  violent  pain  and  indammation, 
are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  dand 
around  the  hammock  ;  and  whilft  thefe  cruel  infeCls 
faden  upon  the  mod  fenfible  parts  of  his  body,  a  figh, 
a  groan,  or  an  involuntary  motion  expredive  of  what 
he  differs,  would  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of 
which  he  is  ambitious.  Even  after  this  evidence,  his 
fortitude  is  not  deemed  to  be  fuffieiently  afeertained, 
till  he  has  dood  another  ted  more  fevere,  if  podible, 
than  the  former.  He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  ham¬ 
mock,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A 
fire  of  dinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he 
may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved  in  fmoke.  Though 
fcorched  and  almod  fuffocated,  he  mud  continue  to 
endure  this  with  the  fame  patient  infendbility.  Many 
perifh  in  this  effay  of  their  firmnefs  and  courage  but 
fuch  as  go  through  it  with  applaufe,  receive  the  enfigns 
of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity,  and  are  ever 
after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe 
behaviour  in  the  mod  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour 
to  their  country.  In  North  America,  the  previous 
trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  formal  nor  fo  fevere  : 
Though,  even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to 
bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by 
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blows,  by  fire,  and  by  infults,  more  intolerable  to  a  America, 
haughty  fpirit  than  either.  # 

Of  the  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  North  Ameri-  Cu^.QIr^s 
cans  more  particularly,  the  following  is  the  mod  con-  and  difp0fl. 
fident  account  that  can  be  collected  from  the  bed  in- tions  of  the 
formed  and  mod  impartial  writers.  North  A- 

When  the  Europeans  fird  arrived  in  America,  they 
found  the  Indians  quite  naked,  except  thofe  parts  cular£ 
which  even  the  mod  uncultivated  people  ufually  con¬ 
ceal.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  generally  ufe  a 
coarfe  blanket,  which  they  buy  of  the  neighbouring 
planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabins  are  made  of  dakes  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  on  the  door  either  on  mats 
or  the  {kins  of  wild  beads.  Their  didies  are  of  tim¬ 
ber  ;  but  their  fpoons  are  made  of  the  Ikulls  of  wild 
oxen,  and  their  knives  of  dint.  A  kettle  and  a  large 
plate  conditute  almod  the  whole  utenfils  of  the  family. 

Their  diet  confids  chiedy  in  what  they  procure  by- 
hunting  ;  and  fagamite,  or  pottage,  is  likewife  one 
of  their  mod  common  kinds  of  food.  The  mod  ho¬ 
nourable  furniture  among  them  are  the  fealps  of  their 
enemies  ;  with  thefe  they  ornament  their  huts,  which 
are  edeemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  fort  of 
fpoils. 

The  chara£ler  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded 
upon  their  circumdances  and  way  of  life.  A  people 
who  are  condantly  employed  in  procuring  the  means 
of  a  precarious  fubddence,  who  live  by  hunting  the 
wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war 
with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy 
much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  a  high  dow  of  fpirits.  The 
Indians  therefore  are  in  general  grave  even  unto  fadnefs : 
they  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to  X5 
fome  nations  of  Europe,  and  they  defpife  it.  Their  Their  re¬ 
behaviour  to  thofe  about  them  is  regular,  moded,  and  markable 
refpedlful.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  oi  amufement,  °f^dt^_ 
which  that  of  faying  trifles  agreeably  is  one  of  the  mod  turnity> 
confiderable,  they  never  fpeak,  but  when  they  have 
fomething  important  to  obferve  ;  and  all  their  a£fions, 
words,  and  even  looks,  are  attended  with  fome  mean¬ 
ing.  This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almod 
continually  engaged  in  purfuits  which  to  them  are  of 
the  highed  importance.  Their  fubddence  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their  hands  ;  and 
their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them, 
may  be  lod  by  the  fmalled  inattention  to  the  defigns 
of  their  enemies.  As  they  have  no  particular  objeft 
to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than  another,  they 
dy  wherever  they  expe£t  to  find  the  neceffaries  of  life 
in  greated  abundance.  Cities,  which  are  the  effe&s  of 
agriculture  and  arts,  they  have  none.  The  different 
tribes  or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafon  extremely 
fmall,  when  compared  with  civilized  focieties,  in  which 
indudry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united 
a  vad  number  of  individuals  whom  a  complicated  lux¬ 
ury  renders  ufeful  to  one  another.  Thefe  fmall  tribes 
live  at  an  immenfe  didance  ;  they  are  feparated  by  a 
defert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable 
and  almod  boundlefs  foreds. 

There  is  eftablidied  in  each  fociety  a  certain  fpecies  Form1Jf 
of  government,  which  over  the  whole  continent  of  A-  V6rnmenf  " 
merica  prevails  with  exceeding  little  variation;  becaufe  among 
over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  manners  and  way  them. 

of 
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America,  of  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniform.  Without  arts, 
— V~^  riches,  or  luxury,  the  great  inftruments  of  fubjeftion 
in  polifhed  focieties,  an  American  has  no  method  by 
which  he  can  render  himfelf  confiderable  among  his 
companions,  but  by  fuperiority  in  perfonal  qualities  of 
body  or  mind.  But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  lavifti 
in  her  perfonal  diftin&ions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame 
education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  defire 
to  remain  fo.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing 
paflion  of  the  Americans  5  and  their  government,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  fentiment,  is  better  fecured 
than  by  the  wifeft  political  regulations.  They  are  very 
far,  however,  from  defpifing  all  fort  of  authority  *,  they 
are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  which  experience 
has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  enlift  under  the 
banners  of  the  chief  in  whofe  valour  and  military  ad- 
drefs  they  have  learned  to  rcpofe  their  confidence.  In 
every  fociety,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  confidered  the 
power  of  the  chief  and  of  the  elders  ^  and,  according  as 
the  government  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  ariftocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are 
molt  engaged  in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  natu¬ 
rally  predominant  ;  becaufe  the  idea  of  having  a  mili¬ 
tary  leader  was  the  firft  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  and 
the  continual  exigencies  of  the  Hate  requiring  fuch  a 
leader,  will  continue  to  fupport,  and  even  to  enhance 
it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather  perfuafive  than  co¬ 
ercive ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared 
as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no  offi¬ 
cers  of  juftice  /,  and  one  aft  of  ill-judged  violence  would 
pull  him  from  the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the  other 
form  of  government,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In  fome  tribes,  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  in¬ 
fluence  being  conftantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more 
confiderable.  (See  the  article  Niagara).  But  this 
fource  of  power  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  common  among  the  natives  of  America.  In  in  oft 
countries,  therefore,  age  alone  is  fufficient  for  acquiring 
refpeft,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age  which 
teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource  of 
.l8  knowledge  among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe 
blic  affem-  perfons,  bufinefs  is  conduced  with  the  utmoft  fimplici- 
blies.  ty,  and  which  may  recal  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  antiquity  a  pi&ure  of  the  moft  early  ages.  .  The 
heads  of  families  meet  together  in  a  houfe  or  cabin  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpofe.  Here  the  bufinefs  is  difeuffed  ; 
and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftinguiffied  for  their  elo¬ 
quence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
thofe  talents.  Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftyle,  ftronger  than 
refined,  or  rather  foftened,  nations  can  well  bear,  and 
with  geftures  equally  violent,  but  often  extremely  natu¬ 
ral  and  expreffive.  When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and 
they  happen  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  they  ap¬ 
point  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  almoft  the 
whole  nation  partakes.  The  feaft  is  accompanied  with 
a  fong,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their 
forefathers  are  celebrated.  They  have  dances  too, 
though,  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly 
of  the  military  kind  5  and  their  mufic  and  dancing  ac¬ 
company  every  feaft. 
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To  aflift  their  memory,  they  have  belts  of  fmall  America, 
fhells  or  beads,  of  different  colours,  each  reprefenting  v— ' 

a  particular  obje£t,  which  is  marked  by  their  colour 
and  arrangement.  At  the  conclufion  of  every  fubjeft  WamXpUm 
on  which  they  difeourfe,  when  they  treat  with  a  foreign  or  belts, 
ftatc,  they  deliver  one  of  thofe  belts  *,  for  if  this  cere¬ 
mony  ftiould  be  omitted,  all  that  they  have  faid  paffes 
for  nothing.  Thefe  belts  are  carefully  depofited  in 
each  town,  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation  ^  and  to 
them  they  occafionally  have  recourfe,  when  any  public 
conteft  happens  with  a  neighbouring  tribe.  Of  late,  as 
the  materials  of  which  thofe  belts  are  made  have  be¬ 
come  fcarce,  they  often  give  fome  fkin  in  place  of  the 
wampum  (the  name  of  the  beads),  and  receive  in  return 
prefents  of  a  more  valuable  kind  from  our  commiflion- 
ers  ;  for  they  never  confider  a  treaty  as  of  any  weight, 
unlefs  every  article  in  it  be  ratified  by  fuch  a  gratifica- 

tion.  <  Y 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations, 
fcattered  as  they  are  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  one 
another,  meet  in  their  excurfions  after  prey.  If  there 
fubfifts  no  animofity  between  them,  which  feldom  is  the 
cafe,  they  behave  in  the  moft  friendly  and  courteous 
manner  \  but  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war,  or 
if  there  has  been  no  previous  intercourfe  between  them, 
all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed  enemies,  and  they 
fight  with  the  moft  favage  fury.^  2Q 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  Their  wars, 
of  the  men  :  as  to  every  other  concern,  and  even  the 
little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left  to  the  women. 

Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  war, 
when  it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter 
or  interference,  is  either  to  revenge  themfelves  for  the 
death  of  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire  prifoners  who 
may  affift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt 
into  their  fociety.  Thefe  wars  are  either  undertaken 
by  fome  private  adventurers,  or  at  the  inftanee  of  the 
whole  community.  In  the  latter  cafe,  all  the  young 
men  who  are  difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  no  one 
is  compelled  contrary  to  his  inclination),  give  a  bit  of 
wood  to  the  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  defign  to  ac¬ 
company  him  •,  for  every  thing  among  thofe  people  is 
tranfa&ed  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  many  2I 
forms.  The  chief  who  is  to  condua  them  fafb  feve-  Ceremonies 
ral  days,  during  which  he  converfes  with  no  one, 
is  particularly  careful  to  obferve  his  dreams  5  which  s 
the  prefumption  natural  to  favages  generally  renders  as 
favourable  as  he  could  defire.  A  variety  of  other  fu- 
perftitions  and  ceremonies  are  obferved.  One  of  the 
moft  hideous  is  fetting  the  war-kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an 
emblem  that  they  are  going  out  to  devour  their  ene¬ 
mies  ;  which  among  fome  nations  muft  formerly  have 
been  the  cafe,  fince  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in 
clear  terms,  and  ufe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  ufage.  Then  they  difpatch  a  porcelain,  or  large 
ihell,  to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  For  with  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

“  A  generous  friencUhip  no  cold  medium  knows  5 
a  But  with  one  lave,  with  one  refentment,  glows.” 

They  think  that  thofe  in  their  alliance  muft  not  only 
adopt  their  enmities,  but  have  their  refentment  wound 
up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfelves.  And  indeed 
no  people  carry  their  friendftup  or  their  refentment  fo 
1  far 
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far  as  they  do  ;  and  this  is  what  fhould  be  expe&ed  from 
their  peculiar  circumflances  ;  that  principle  in  human 
nature  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  focial  afifedlions,  adls 
with  fo  much  the  greater  force  the  more  it  is  reftrained. 
The  Americans,  who  live  in  fmall  focieties,  who  fee 
few  objedls  and  few  perfons,  become  wonderfully  at¬ 
tached  to  thefe  objedls  and  perfons,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived  of  them  without  feeling  themfelves  miferable. 
Their  ideas  are  too  confined  t©  enable  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  juft  fentiments  of  humanity,  or  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence.  But  this  very  circumftance,  while  it  makes 
them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree  towards 
tliofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  adds  a  new  force  to 
their  particular  friendfhips,  and  to  the  common  tie 
which  unites  the  members  of 'the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe 
different  tribes  which  are  in  alliance  with  one  another. 
Without  attending  to  this  reflexion,  fome  fadls  we  are 
going  to  relate  would  excite  our  wonder,  without  in¬ 
forming  our  reafon  j  and  we  fhould  be  bewildered  in  a 
number  of  particulars,  feemingly  oppoftte  to  one  an¬ 
other,  without  being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufe  from 
which  they  proceed. 

Having  finifhed  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the 
war,  and  the  day  appointed  for  their  fetting  out  on  the 
expedition  being  arrived,  they  take  leave  of  their  friends, 
and  exchange  their  clothes,  or  whatever  moveables  they 
have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendfhip  \  after  which  they 
proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  and  female  relations 
walking  before,  and  attending  them  to  fome  diftance. 
The  warriors  march  all  dreffed  in  their  fineft  apparel 
and  moft  fhowy  ornaments,  without  any  order.  The 
chief  walks  (lowly  before  them,  finging  the  war-fong, 
while  the  reft  obferve  the  moft  profound  filence.  When 
they  come  up  to  their  women,  they  deliver  them  all 
their  finery,  and  putting  on  their  word  clothes,  pro¬ 
ceed  on  their  expedition. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  ftandard, 
which  is  generally  fome  bead,  bird,  or  fifh.  Thofe 
among  the  Five  Nations  are  the  bear,  otter,  wolf,  tor- 
toife,  and  eagle  ;  and  by  thefe  names  the  tribes  are 
ufually  diftinguifhed.  They  have  the  figures  of  thofe 
animals  pricked  and  painted  on  feveral  parts  of  their 
bodies ;  and  when  they  march  through  the  woods,  they 
commonly,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  reprefenta- 
tien  of  their  enlign  on  trees,  efpecially  after  a  fuccefs- 
ful  campaign  }  marking  at  the  fame  time  the  number  of 
fcalps  or  prifoners  they  have  taken.  Their  military 
drefs  is  extremely  lingular.  They  cut  off  or  pull  out 
all  their  hair,  except  a  fpot  about  the  breadth  of  two 
Englifh  crown  pieces,  near  the  top  of  their  heads,  and 
entirely  deftroy  their  eyebrows.  The  lock  left  upon 
their  heads  is  divided  into  feveral  parcels,  each  of 
which  is  ftvffened  and  adorned  with  wampum,  beads, 
and  feathers  of  various  kinds,  the  whole  being  twilled 
into  a  form  much  refembling  the  modern  pompoon. 
Their  heads  are  painted  red  down  to  the  eyebrows, 
and  fprinkled  over  with  white  down.  The  griftles  of 
their  ears  are  fplit  almoft  quite  round,  and  diftended 
with  wires  or  fplinters  fo  as  to  meet  and  tie  together 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Thefe  are  alfo  hung  with 
ornaments,  and  generally  bear  the  reprefen tation  of 
fome  bird  or  bead.  Their  nofes  are  likewife  bored  and 
hung  with  trinkets  of  beads,  and  their  faces  painted 
with  various  colours,  fo  as  to  make  an  awful  appear¬ 
ance.  Their  breads  are  adorned  with  a  gorget  or 
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medal,  of  brafs,  copper,  or  fome  other  metal  \  and  that  America, 
dreadful  weapon  the  fealping  knife  hangs  by  a  firing  y— — J 

from  their  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilancei 
and  attention,  to  give  and  to  avoid  a  furprife  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all  nations  in  the  24 
world.  Accuftomed  to  continual  "wandering  in  theQuicknefs 
forefts,  having  their  perceptions  ftiarpened  by  keen  ne-^ 
ceftity,  and  living  in  every  refpcdl  according  to  nature, ienles* 
their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree  of  acutenefs  which 
at  firft  view  appears  incredible.  They  can  trace  out 
their  enemies  at  an  immenfe  diftance  by  the  fmoke  of 
their  fires,  which  they  fmell,  and  by  the  tracks  of 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an  Euro¬ 
pean  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  diftinguifti 
with  the  utmoft  facility.  They  can  even  diftinguifti 
the  different  nations  with  whom  they  are  acquainted, 
and  can  determine  the  precife  time  when  they  paffed, 
where  an  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glafles,  di¬ 
ftinguifti  footfteps  at  all.  Thefe  circumflances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of. fmall  importance,  becaufe  their  enemies 
are  no  lefs  acquainted  with  them.  When  they  go  out, 
therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  any 
thing  by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a^  difeo- 
very.  They  light  no  fire  to  warm  themfelves  or  to 
prepare  their  vidiuals  :  they  lie  clofe  to  the  ground  all 
day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night  ;  and  marching  along 
in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with 
leaves  the  tracks  of  his  own  feet  and  of  theirs  who 
preceded  him.  When  they  halt  to  refrefti  themfelves,  Vigilance 
fcouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  beat  and  cir- 
up  every  place  where  they  fufpedl  an  enemy  to  lie  con-c.utnfpec" 
cealcd.  In  this  manner  they  enter  unawares  the  vil-tl0n# 
lages  of  their  foes  ;  and,  while  the  flower  of  the  nation 
are  engaged  in  hunting,  maffacre  all  the  children,  wo¬ 
men,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as 
many  as  they  can  manage,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to 
be  ufeful  to  their  nation.  But  when  the  enemy  is  ap- 
prifed  of  their  defign,  and  coming  on  in  arms  againft 
them,  they  throw  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among 
the  withered  herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are 
painted  to  refemble.  Then  they  allow  a  part  to  pafs 
unmolefled,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous  fhout, 
rifing  up  from  their  ambufti,  they  pour  a  florm  of  muf*-  a6 
ket  bullets  on  their  foes.  The  party  attacked  returns  Manner  of 
the  fame  cry.  Every  one  fhelters  himfelf  with  a  tree, fighting, 
and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  foon  as 
they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fe- 
cond  fire.  Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  the 
one  party  is  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of 
farther  refiftance.  But  if  the  force  on  each  fide  con¬ 
tinues  nearly  equal,  the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  favages, 
inflamed  by  the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be 
reftrained.  They  abandon  their  diftant  wrar,  they  rufh 
upon  one  another  with  clubs  and  hatchets  in  their 
hands,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  infulting 
their  enemies  with  the  bittereft  reproaches.  A  cruel 
combat  enfues,  death  appears  in  a  thoufand  hideous 
forms,  .which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions  to  behold,  but  which  roufe  the  fury  of  favages. 

They  trample,  they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tear¬ 
ing  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  wallowing  in  their  blood 
like  wild  beafts,  and  fometimes  devouring  their  ftefh. 

The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  refiftance  •, 
then  the  prifoners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men, 
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whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful  than  theirs 
who  have  died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors  fet  up  a 
hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loft. 
They  approach  in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to 
their  own  village ;  a  meffenger  is  fent  to  announce  their 
arrival,  and  the  women,  with  frightful  (hrieks,  come 
out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  huffands. 
When  they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  ciders  a  circumftantial  account  of  every  parti¬ 
cular  of  the  expedition.  The  orator  proclaims  aloud 
this  account  to  the  people  ;  and  as  he  mentions  the 
names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  ffrieks  ot  the  wo¬ 
men  are  redoubled.  The  men  too  join  in  thefe  cues, 
according  as  each  is  moft  connected  with  the  deceafed 
by  blood  or  friendftiip.  The  laft  ceremony  is  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  victory  :  each  individuaHhen  forgets 
his  private  misfortunes,  and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  his 
nation  ;  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  by  an 
unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in  a  moment  from 
the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But 
the  treatment  of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time 
remains  undecided,  is  what  chiefly  characterizes  the 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  af- 
feftions  or  refentments.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall 
focieties,  connected  within  themfelves  by  the  firmed 
ties,  their  friendly  affections,  which  glow,  with  the 
moft  intenfe  warmth  within  the  walls  of  their  own  vil¬ 
lage.  feldom  extend  beyond  them.  They  feel  nothing 
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with  the  blood  in  an  enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury.  Amen. 
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When  they  have  thus  torn  ofl  the  flefh,  they  twift  the 


for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  ;  and  their  refentinent 
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is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  ^ho  has  injured 
them  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners, 
who  have  themfelves  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  conquerors,  and  are  prepared  for  them. 
Treatment  The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to 
of  their  pri- the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  diftribution  made 
(oners.  by  the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lo 
of  a  citizen.  If  thofe  who  receive  him  have  their  fa- 
mily  weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt 
the  captive  into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a 
member.  But  if  they  have  no  occafion  for  him,  or 
their  refentment  for  the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too 
hi  oh  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  connefted  with  thofe 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  fentence  him  to  death. 
All  thofe  who  have  met  with  the  fame  fevere  fentence 
bein'*  colleaed,  the  whole  nation  is  affembled  at  the 
execution,  as  for  fome  great  folemmty.  A  fcaffold 
is  erefted,  and  the  prifoners  are  tied  to  the  flake,  where 
thev  commence  their  death-fong,  and  prepare  for  the 
enfuing  feene  of  cruelty  with  the  moft  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage.  Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  are  determin¬ 
ed  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  refined  and  ex- 
quifite  tortures.  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his 
body,  and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  part.. 
One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots  one  by  one, 
another  takes  a  finger  into  Ins  mouth,  and  tears  off  the 
flelh  with  his  teeth-,  a  third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled 
Is  it  is,  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which 
he  fmokes  like  tobacco ;  then  they  pound  Ins  toes  and 
fingers  to  pieces  between  two  ftones ;  they  cut  circles 
about  his  joints,  and  gaffes  in  the  fleffy  parts  of  his 
limbs,  which  they  fear  immediately  with  red-hot  nons, 

cutting,  burning,  and  pincing  them  bk  bit 

puli  off  his  flefti,  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit, 
devouring  it  with  greedinefs,  and  froearmg  their  faces 
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bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and 
fnapping  them,  whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling 
and  extending  their  limbs  in  every  way  that  can  in- 
creafe  the  torment.  This  continues  often  five  or  fix 
hours  ;  and  fometimes,  fucli  is  the  ftrength  of  the  Ra¬ 
vages,  days  together.  Then  they  frequently  unbind 
him,  to  give  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what 
new  torments  they  fliall  inflift,  and  to  refreff  the 
ftrength  of  the  fufterer,  who,  wearied  out  with  luch  a 
variety  of  unheard-of  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  fleep,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to 
awake  him,  and  renew  his  fufferings.  He  is  again 
faftened  to  the  flake,  and  again  they  renew  their  cruel¬ 
ty  they  flick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of 
wood  that  eafily  takes  fire,  but  burns  flowly ;  they  con¬ 
tinually  run  ftiarp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body-, 
they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thruft  out  his 
eyes;  and  laftly  after  having  burned  his  fleff  from  the 
bones  with  flow  fires-,  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body 
that  it  Is  all  but  one  wound;  after  having  mutilated  his 
face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  nothing  human  in  it ; 
after  having  peeled  the  Ikin  from  the  head,  and  poured 
a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the.  naked 

fku]] _ they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch  ;  who,  blind, 

and  daggering  with  pain  and  weaknefs,  aflaulted  and 
pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and  ftones,  now  up, 
now  down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  ftep,  runs, 
hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out 
of  compafiion,  or  w-eary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  club  or  dagger.  The  body  is  then  put  into  a 
kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fuccecded  by  a 

feaft  as  barbarous.  ,,  ,, 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the 
female  nature,  and  transformed  into  fomething  worfe 
than  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in  this  feene  of  hor¬ 
ror  ;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  lit 
round  the  flake,  fmoking  and  looking  on  without  the 
leaft  emotion.  What  is  moft  extraordinary,  the  iut-  Conftancy 
ferer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals  of  his  torments,  of  the  fuf- 
fmokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converfes  with  ercrs- 
his  torturers  about  different  matters.  Indeed,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  teems  a  conteft 
which  (hall  exceed,  they  in  inflifting  the  moft  horrid 
pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firmnefs  and  con¬ 
ftancy  almoft  above  human  :  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh, 
not  a  diftortion  of  countenance  efcapes  him  ;  he  poi- 
feffes  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midft  of  his  torments; 
he  recounts  his  own  exploits  ;  he  informs  them  what 
cruelties  lie  has  inflifted  upon  their  countrymen,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his 
death;  and,  though  his  reproaches  exafperate  them  to 
a  perfeft  madnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues  his 
inful ts  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  torment¬ 
ing,  pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquifite  methods,  and 
more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body  to  be  a  (Rifted.  Ihe 
women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well  as  the  men; 
and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  Indian  to  behave  otherwite,  as 
it  would  be  for  any  European  to  fuffer  as  an  Indian. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  an  early  inftitution, 
and  a  ferocious  third  of  glory.  “  I  am  brave  and  in¬ 
trepid  (exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormen¬ 
tors')  ;  I  do  not  fear  death,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures  ; 

thofe  who  fear  them  are  cowards;  they  are  left  than 

women  ; 
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women  :  life  is  nothing  to  thofe  who  have  courage  : 
May  my  enemies  be  confounded  with  defpair  and  rage . 

Oh  I  that  I  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood 

to  the  lad  drop.”  . 

But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  nor  the  in¬ 
flexibility  on  the  other,  are  among  themfelves  matter 
of  a ftoni fitment  :  for  vengeance,  and  fortitude  in  the 
midft  of  torment,  are  duties  which  they  confider  as 
facred  }  they  are  the  effe&s  of  their  earlieft  education, 
and  depend  upon  principles  inftilled  into  them  from  their 
infancy.  On  all  other  occafions  they  are  humane  and 
compaffionate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  warmth  of  their 
affe&ion  towards  their  friends,  who  confift  of  all  thole 
who  live  in  the  fame  village,  or  are  in  alliance  with  it. 
Among  thefe  all  things  are  common  j  and  this,  though 
it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  poffeffing  very  di- 
flina  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  flrength  of  their  attachments  ;  becaufe 
in  every  thing  elfe,  with  their  lives  as  well  as  their  for¬ 
tunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends.  Their 
houfes,  their  provifions,  even  their  young  women,  are 
not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  Has  any  one  of  thefe 
fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  ;  has  his  harveft  failed  *, 
or  is  his  houfe  burned — he  feels  no  other  effeft  of  his 
misfortune,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended,  the 
American  is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fentiments, 
he  appears  reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or  fur- 
prife  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  a  horrible  re¬ 
venge,  No  length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  re- 
fentment  *,  no  diftance  of  place  great  enough  to  prote& 
the  objeft  :  he  crolfes  the  fteepeft  mountains,  he  pier¬ 
ces  the  moft  impracticable  forefts,  and  traverfes  the 
moft  hideous  bogs  and  deferts  for  feveral  hundreds  of 
miles  \  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue 
of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thhft,  with 
patience  and  cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his 
enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  moft  (hocking  bar¬ 
barities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flefh.  To  fuck  ex¬ 
tremes  do  the  Indians  pu(h  their  friend fhip  or  their  en¬ 
mity  }  and  fuch  indeed,  in  general,  is  the  character  of 
all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  we  have  faid  refpeCting  the  Indians  would 
be  a  faint  picture,  did  we  omit  observing  the  force  of 
their  -friendfhijS,  which  principally  appears  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  dead.  When  any  one  of  the.  fociety  is 
cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole.  On  this  occafion 
a  thoufand  ceremonies  are  praClifed,  denoting  the  moft 
lively  forrow.  No  bufinefs  is  tranfa&ed,  however  pref- 
ftng,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the  dead  are 
performed.  The  body  is  wafhed,  anointed,  and  paint¬ 
ed.  Then  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  hideous 
howlings,  intermixed  with  fongs  which  celebrate  the 
great  aClions  of  the  deceafed  and  his  anceftors.  The 
men  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  The  whole 
village  is  prefent  at  the  interment,  and  the  corpfe  is 
habited  in  the  moft  fumptuous  ornaments.  Clofe  to 
the  body  of  the  defunft  are  placed  his  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  with  whatever  he  valued  moft  in  his  life,  and  a 
quantity  of  provifions  for  his  fubfiftence  on  the  journey 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  take.  This  folemnity,  like  every 
other,  is  attended  with  feafting.  The  funeral  being 
ended,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  confine  themfelves 
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to  their  hut  for  a  conftderable  time  to  indulge  their  America, 
grief.  After  an  interval  of  fome  weeks  they  vifit  the  - -y— 

grave,  repeat  their  forrow,  new  clothe  the  remains  of 
the  body,  and  a  ft  over  again  all  the  folemnities  of  the 
funeral. 

Among  the  various  tokens  of  their  regard  for  their 
deceafed  friends,  the  moft  remarkable  is  what  they  call 
the  feaJI  of  the  dead ,  or  th  zfeaji  of  fouls.  The  day  for 
this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the  council  of  their  chiefs, 
who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which  may  enable  them 
to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence  j  and  the 
neighbouring  nations  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  At  this  time  all  who  have  died  fince  the 
preceding  feaft  of  the  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  graves. 

Even  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  villages  arc  diligently  fought  for,  and 
conduced  to  this  rendezvous  of  the  dead,  which  exhibits 
a  feene  of  horror  beyond  the  power  of  defeription. — 

When  the  feaft  is  concluded,  the  bodies  are  dreffed  in 
the  fineft  fkins  which  can  be  procured,  and  after  being 
expofed  for  fome  time  in  this  pomp,  are  again  committed 
to  the  earth  with  great  folemnity,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  funeral  games.  .  .  32 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingre- Superfti- 
dient  in  their  chara&er,  gives  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  re-ti°ns» 
ligion.  Arefkoui,  or  the  god  of  battle,  is  revered  as 
the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  be¬ 
fore  they  go  into  the  field  ;  and  according  as  his  dif- 
pofition  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  them,  they  con¬ 
clude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some  na¬ 
tions  worftiip  the  fun  and  moon  \  among  others  there 
are  a  number  of  traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  :  traditions  which 
refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  ft  ill  more 
abfurd  and  inconfiftent.  But  religion  is  not  the  pre¬ 
vailing  character  of  the  Indians  :  and  except  when 
they  have  fame  immediate  occafion  for  the  aftiftance  of 
their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfhip.  Like 
all  rude  nations,  however,  they  are  ftrongly  addi&ed 
to  fu perdition.  They  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  a 

number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirits,  who  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  that  our  difeafes  proceed  5  and  it  is  to  the  good 
genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The  minifters  of 
the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phy- 
ficians  among  the  lavages.  Thefe  jugglers  are  fuppof¬ 
ed  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  moft  commonly 
in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events \ 
they  are  called  in  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  fick,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii  whether  they 
will  get  over  the  difeafe,  and  in  what  way  they  muft 
be  treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  are  extremely  fimple  in 
their  fyftem  of  phyfic,  and,  in  almoft  every  difeafe, 
direct  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  patient 
is  enclofed  in  a  narrow  cabin,  in  the  midft  of  which  is 
a  (tone  red  hot :  on  this  they  throw  water,  until  he  is 
well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  his  own  fweat. 

Then  they  hurry  him  from  this  bagnio,  and  plunge 
him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method, 
which  cofts  many  their  lives,  often  performs  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  cures.  The  jugglers  have  likewife  the  ufe 
of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  and  all  the 
favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  herbs.  But  the  power  of  thefe  remedies  is  al- 
B  2  ways 
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America,  ways  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremonies  with  which 
— v—  they  are  adminiftered. 

33  Though  the  women  generally  bear  the  laborious  part 

Condition  q£  domeftic  economy,  their  condition  is  far  from  being 
Of  their  WO  V.  -n.  _  _ ' 
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dent  Jove  of  of  the  Indians,  their  education  is  directed  in  fuch 


fo  flavifh  as  it  appears.  On  the  contrary,  the  greateft 
refpe£l  is  paid  by  the  men  to  the  female  fex.  The  wo¬ 
men  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  {hare  in  all 
deliberations  which  concern  the  (late.  Polygamy,  is 
pra£tifed  by  fome  nations,  but  is  not  general.  In  moft, 
they  content  themfelves  with  one  wife  ;  but  a  divorce  is 
admitted  in  cafe  of  adultery.  No  nation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  without  a  regular  marriage,  in  which  there  are 
many  ceremonies  ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  the  bride’s 
prefenting  the  bridegroom  with  a  plate  of  their  corn. 
The  women,  though  before  incontinent,  are  remarkable 
for  chaftity  after  marriage. 

Liberty,  in  its  full  extent,  being  the  darling  paflion 

*  i  1  T  __  J t- k  M  n/-tn  n  i  1 P n  1  n  l  IIP  11 
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manner  as  to  cherifh  this  difpofition  to  the  utm.oft. 
Hence  children  are  never  upon  any  account. chaftifed 
with  blows,  and  they  are  feldom  even  reprimanded. 
Reafon,  they  fay,  will  guide  their  children  when  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  it,  and  before  that  time  their  faults 
cannot  be  very  great  :  but  blows  might  damp  their  free 
and  martial  fpirit,  by  the  habit  bf  a.  flavifli  motive,  to 
adlion.  When  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing  like 
command,  dependence,  or  fubordination  ;  even  ftrong 
perfuafion  is  induflrioufly  withheld  by  thofe  who  have 
influence  among  them. — No  man  is  held  in  great  efteem, 
unlefs  he  has  increafed  the  ftrength  of  his  country  with 
a  captive,  or  adorned  his  hut  with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  his 
enemies. 

Controverts:  among  the  Indians  are  few,  and  quick¬ 
ly  decided.  When  any  criminal  matter  is  f<>  flagrant 
as  to  become  a  national  concern,  it  is  brought  under 
the  jurifdi£tion  of  the  great  council :  but  in  ordinary 
cafes,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compromifed  by 
the  parties  concerned.  If  a  murder  be  committed,  the 
family  which  has  loll  a  relation  prepares  to  retaliate  on 
that  of  the  offender.  They  often  kill  the  murderer  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  laft  perfon 
{lain  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and 
to  have  the  fame  right  to  vengeance,  as  the  other  party. 
In  general,  however,  the  offender  abfents  himfelf ;  the 
friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  thofe  of  the 
perfon  that  has  been  murdered.  The  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  at  length  appears  with  a  number  of  prefen ts,  the 
delivery  of  which  he  accompanies  with  a  formal  fpeech. 
The  whole  ends,  as  ufual,  in  .  mutual  feaftings,  fongs, 
and  dances.  If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one  of 
the  fame  family  or  cabin,  that  cabin  has  the  full  right 
of  judgment  within  itfelf,  either  to  pu.nifh  the  guilty 
with  death,  or  to  pardon  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  give 
fome  recompenfe  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  flain. 
In  fiances  of  fuch  a  crime,  however,  very  feldom  hap¬ 
pen  ;  for  their  attachment  to  thofe  of  the  fame  family 
is  remarkably  flrong,  and  is  faid  to  produce  fuch  friend- 
fhips  as  may  vie  with  the  mofl  celebrated  in  fabulous 
antiquity. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Indian  nations ;  but  every  tribe  has  fomething  pecu- 
different  of  liar  to  itfelf.  Among  the  Hurons  and  Natches  the 
nations.  dignity  of  the  chief  is  hereditary,  and  the  right  of  luc- 
ceflion  in  the  female  line.  When  this  happens  to  be 
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extin£I,  the  moft  refpe&able  matron  of  the  tribe  makes  America, 
choice  of  whom  fhe  pleafes,  to  fucceed.  ~v  J 

The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  feveral  fachems  or 
chiefs,  elefled  by  the  different  villages  ;  as  are  alfo  the 
Creeks  and  Chadtaws.  The  two  latter  punifh  adultery 
in  a  woman  by  cutting  off  her  hair,  which  they  will  not 
fuffer  to  grow  till  the  corn  is  ripe  the  next  feafon  )  but 
the  Illinois,  for  the  fame  crime,  cut  off  the  women’s 
nofes  and  ears. 

The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  formed  into  >a  fort  of 
empire  *,  and  the  emperor  is  eledled  from  theeldeft  tribe, 
which  is  that  of  the  Ottowawaws.  He  has  the  greateft 
authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  fince  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  perfon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a  defign  of  unit¬ 
ing  all  the  Indian  nations  under  his  fovereignty  }  but  he 
mi fearried  in  the  attempt. 

In  general,  the  American  Indians  live  to  a  great  age,  Lon'gevlty 
although  it  is  not  poflible  to  know  from  themfelves  the  of  the  ln- 
exadl  number  of  their  years.  It  was  afked  of  an  In-dians. 
dian,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  age  he 
was  of  ?  I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  Upon 
putting  the  queftion  in  a  different  form,  by  reminding 
him  of  certain  circumftances  in  former  times,  My  machu, 
faid  he,  fpoke  to  me  when  I  was  young  of  the  Incas  ; 
and  he  had  feen  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  re¬ 
ply,  there  muft  have  elapfed,  from  the  date  of  his  ma- 
chu’s  (his  grandfather’s)  remembrance  to  that  time,  a 
period  of  at  leaf!  232  years.  The  man  who  made  this 
reply  appeared  to  be  120  years  of  age  :  for,  befides  the 
whitenefs  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his  body  was  almoft 
bent  to  the  ground  ;  without,  however,  fhowing  any 
other  marks  of  debility  or  fuffering.  This  happened 
in  1764.  This  longevity,  attended  in  general  with  un¬ 
interrupted  health,  is  probably  the  coniequence  in  part 
of  their  vacancy  from  all  ferious  thought  and  employ¬ 
ment,  joined  alfo  with  the  robufl  texture  and  conforma¬ 
tion  of  their  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  did  not  de- 
ftroy  one  another  in  their  almoft  perpetual  wars,  and  if 
their  habits  of  intoxication  were  not  fo  univerfal  and 
incurable,  they  would  be,  of  all  the  races  of  men  who 
inhabit  the  globe,  the  moft  likely  to  prolong,  not  only 
the  bounds,  but  the  enjoyments,  of  animal  life  to  their 
utmoft  duration. 
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Let  us  now  attend  to  other  pi£lures  which  have  other  pic- 
been  given  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  new  tures  of  the 
world.  The  vices  and  defers  of  the  American  In- Americans, 
dians  have  by  feveral  writers  been  moft  unaccountably 
aggravated,  and  every  virtue  and  good  quality  denied 
them.  Their  cruelties  have  been  already  deferibed 
and  accounted  for.  The  following  anecdote  of  an  Al¬ 
gonquin  woman  we  find  adduced  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  innate  thirft  of  blood.  That  nation 
being  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  fhe  happened  to  be 
made  pjrifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one  of  the  villages 
belonging  to' them.  Here  fhe  was  ftripped  naked,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their 
cabins.  In  this  condition  fhe  remained  ten  days,  the 
favages  fleeping  round  her  every  night.  The  eleventh  Anecdotes 
night,  while  they  wire  afleep,  fhe  found  means  to  dif-of  an  Al- 
engage  one  of  her  hands,  with  which  fhe  immediately  £on<lum 
freed  herfelf  from  the  ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.wo 
Though  fhe  had  now  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  unper¬ 
ceived  * 
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America,  ceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  flip  fo  fa- 

—v— -  vourabie  an  opportunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies. 

The  attempt  was  manifeftly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own 
life  ;  yet,  fetching  up  a  hatchet,  flie  killed  the  favage 
that?lay  next  her  ;  and,  fpringing  out  of  the  cabin,  con¬ 
cealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  flie  had  obferved 
the  day  before.  The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon 
alarmed  the  other  favageS,  and  the  young  ones  imme¬ 
diately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her.— Perceiving  from  her 
tree,  that  they  all  dire&ed  their  courfe  one  way,  and 
that’no  favage  was  near  her,  flie  left  her  fan&uary,  and, 
flying  in  an  oppofite  direftion,  ran  into  a  foreft  with¬ 
out  being  perceived.  The  fecond  day  after  this  hap¬ 
pened,  her  footfteps  were  difcovered,  and  they  purfued 
her  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  third  day  Aie  difco¬ 
vered  her  enemies  at  her  heels.  Upon  this  flie  threw 
herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water  ;  and,  diving  among  fome 
weeds  and  bulruflies,  flie  could  juft  breath  above  wa¬ 
ter  without  being  perceived.  Her  purfuers,  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  molt  diligent  fearch,  were  forced  to  return. — 
For  35  days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe  through 
woods  and  deferts,  without  any  other  fuftenance  than 
roots  and  wild  berries.  When  flie  came  to  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  flie  made  with  her  own  hands  a  kind  of 
a  wicker  raft,  on  which  flie  crofted  it.  As  flie  went  by 
the  French  fort  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well  knowing 
where  flie  was,  flie  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages  ; 
and,  fearing  they  might  be  Iroquois,  run  again  into  the 
woods,  where  flie  remained  till  funfet. — Continuing 
her  courfe,  foon  after  flie  faw  the  Trois  Rivieres  *,  and 
was  then  difcovered  by  a  party  whom  lhe  knew  to  be 
Hurons,  a  nation  in  alliance  with  the  Algonquins.  She 
then  fquatted  down  behind  a  bufli,  calling  out  to  them 
that  flie  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  becaufe  flie 
was  naked.  They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket, 
and  then  conduced  her  to  the  fort,  where  flie  recounted 
her  ftory. 

4°  Perfon al  courage  has  been  denied  them.  In  proof 

with°aC{il  ^eir  Puhllanimity,  the  following  incidents  are  quot- 

ianimfty.1 "  ed  fr°m  Charlevoix  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Sketches  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Man.  “  The  fort  de  Vercheres  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was,  in  the  year  1690, 
attacked  by  fome  Iroquois.  They  approached  filently, 
preparing  to  fcale  the  palifade,  when  fome  mufket  (hot 
made  them  retire.  Advancing  a  fecond  time,  they  were 
again  repulfed,  wondering  that  they  fliould  difcover  none 
but  a  woman  who' was  feen  everywhere.  This  was 
Madame  de  Vercheres,  who  appeared  as  refolute  as  if 
fupported  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  hopes  of  ftorm- 
ing  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it  occafioned  reite¬ 
rated  attacks.  After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fear¬ 
ing  to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  Two  years  after, 
a  party  of  the  fame  nation  appeared  before  the  fort  fo 
unexpe&edly,  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
proprietor,  had  but  time  to  fliut  the  gate.  With  the 
young  woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier. 
She  (bowed  herfelf  with  her  afliftant,  fometimes  in  one 
place  and  fometimes  in  another  5  changing  her  drefs  fre¬ 
quently,  in  order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a  garrifon  ; 
and  always  fired  opportunely.  The  faint-hearted  Iroquois 
decamped  without  fuccefs.” 

There  is  no  inftance,  it  is  faid,  either  of  a  Angle  In¬ 
dian  facing  an  individual  of  any  other  nation  in  fair 
and  open  combat,  or  of  their  jointly  venturing  to  try 
the  fate  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes. 
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Even  with  the  greateft  fuperiority  of  numbers,  they  America, 
dare  not  meet  an  open  attack.  Yet,  notwithftanding  "~'v 
this  .want  of  courage,  they  are  ftill  formidable  }  nay, 
it  has  been  known,  that  a  fmall  party  of  them  has 
routed  a  much  fuperior  body  of  regular  troops  :  but 
this  can  only  happen  when  they  have  furprifed  them  in 
the  faftneflfes  of  their  forefts,  where  the  ccjert  of  the 
wood  may  conceal  them  until  they  take  their  aim  with 
the  utmoft  certainty.  After  one  fuch  difcharge  they 
immediately  retreat,  without  leaving  the  fmalleft  trace 
of  their  route.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  than  an  on- 
fet  of  this  kind  mull  produce  confufion  even  among  the 
fteadieft  troops,  when  they  can  neither  know  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  nor  perceive  the  place  where  they  lie 
in  ambufli.  41 

Perfidy  combined  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  made  a  Accufed  of 
part  of  their  charaCler.  Don  Ulloa  relates,  lliat  the  In- perfidy, 
dians  of  the  country  called  Notches ,  in  Louifiana,  laid 
a  plot  for  maflacring  in  one  night  every  individual  be- 
longing  to  the  French  colony  eftablifhed  there.  1  his 
plot  they  aftually  executed,  notwithftanding  the  feem- 
ing  good  underftanding  that  fubfifted  between  them 
and  thefe  European  neighbours.  Such  was  the  fecre- 
cy  which  they  obferved,  that  no  perfon  had  the  leaf! 
fufpicion  of  their  defign  until  the  blow  was  ft  ruck. 

One  Frenchman  alone  efcaped,  by  favour  of  the  dark- 
nefs,  to  relate  the  difafter  of  his  countrymen.  The 
compaflion  of  a  female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  to  his  exemption  from  the  general  maflacre. 

The  tribe  of  Natches  had  invited  the  Indians  of  other 
countries,  even  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  to  join  in 
the  fame  confpiracy.  The  day,  or  rather  the  night, 
was  fixed,  on  which  they  were  to  make  an  united  at¬ 
tack  on  the  French  colonifts.  It  was  intimated  by 
fending  a  parcel  of  rods,  more  or  lefs  numerous  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  diftance  of  each  tribe,  with  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  abftradl  one  rod  daily  *,  the  day  on  which  the 
laft  fell  to  be  taken  away  being  that  fixed  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  plan.  The  women  were  partners  of  the 
bloody  fecret.  The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diftri- 
buted,  that  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happen¬ 
ed  to  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  a  female.  This  woman, 
either  moved  by  her  own  feelings  of  compaflion,  or  by 
the  commiferation  exprefled  by  her  female  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  the  view  of  the  propofed  fcene  of  bloodfhed, 
abftra&ed  one  day  three  or  four  of  the  rods,  and  thus 
anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe’s  proceeding  to  the 
execution  of  the  general  confpiracy.  The  confequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  Natches  were  the  only  a&ors  in 
this  carnage  *,  their  diftant  aflociates  having  ftill  feveral 
rods  remaining  at  the  time  when  the  former  made  the 
attack.  Xn  opportunity  was  thereby  given  to  the  co¬ 
lonifts  in  thofe  quarters  to  take  meafures  for  their  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  preventing  a  more  extenfive  execution  of 
the  defign. 

It  was  by  confpiracies  fimilar  to  this  that  the  Indians 
of  the  province  of  Macas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
deftroyed  the  opulent  city  of  Logrogno,  the  colony  of 
Guambaya,  and  its  capital  Sevilla  del  Oro  \  and  that  fo 
completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  in  what  place 
thefe  fettlements  exifted,  or  where  that  abundance  of 
gold  was  found  from  which  the  laft  mentioned  city  took 
the  addition  to  its  name.  Like  ravages  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  upon  l’Imperiale  in  Chili,  the  colonies  of  the 
Millions  of  Chuncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  Firma, 

and 
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and  many  other  places  which  have  afforded  fcenes  of 
this  barbarous  ferocity.  Thefe  confpiracies  are  always 
carried  on  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fecret  is  invio¬ 
lably  kept,  the  a&ors  affemble  at  the  precife  hour  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  every  individual  is  animated  with  the  fame 
fanguinary  purpofes.  The  males  that  fall  into  their 
hands  are  put  to  death  with  every  (hocking  circum- 
ftance  that  can  be  fuggefted  by  a  cool  and  determined 
cruelty.  The  females  are  carried  off,  and  preferred  as 
monuments  of  their  viftory,  to  be  employed  as  their  oc- 
eafions  require. 

Nor  can  this  odious  cruelty  and  treachery,  Jt  is  faid, 
be  jufily  afcribed  to  their  fubje£ion  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
feeing  the  fame  chara&er  belongs  equally  to  all  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  continent,  even  thofe 
who  have  preferved  their  independence  mod  complete¬ 
ly.  Certain  it  is,  continues  he,  that  thefe  people,  with 
the  mod  limited  capacities  for  every  thing  elfe,  difplav 
an  adonifhing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlety  with 
rcfpeft  to  every  objeft  that  involves  treachery,  blood- 
(hed,  and  rapine.  As  to  thefe,  they  feem  to  have  been 
all  educated  at  one  fchool  5  and  a  (epret,  referring  to 
any  fuch  plan,  no  confideration  on  earth  can  extort  from 
them. 

Their  underdandings  alfo  have  been  reprefented  as 
not  lefs  contemptible  than  their  manners  are  grofs  and 
brutal.  Many  nations  are  neither  capable  of  forming 
an  arrangement  for  futurity  ;  nor  does  their  folicitude 
or  forefight  extend  fo  far.  They  fet  no  value  upon 
thofe  things  of  which  they  are  not  in  fome  imme¬ 
diate  want.  In  the  evening,  when  a  Carib  is  going  to 
red,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  ham¬ 
mock  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for 
the  (lighted  trifle.  At  the  clofe  of  winter,  a  North 
American,  mindful  of  what  he  has  differed  from  the 
cold,  fets  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  proted  him  againd  the 
inclemency  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  :  but  as  foon  as 
the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  abandons  his  wrork,  and 
never  thinks  of  it  more  till  the  return  of  the  cold 
compels  him  to  refume  it. — In  (liort,  to  be  free  from 
labour  feems  to  be  the  utmod  wifli  of  an  American. 
They  will  continue  whole  days  dretched  in  their  ham¬ 
mocks,  or  feated  on  the  earth,  without  changing  their 
podure,  railing  their  eyes,  or  uttering  a  Angle  word. 
They  cannot  compute  the  fucceflion  of  days  nor  of 
weeks.  The  different  afpefts  of  the  moon  alone  engage 
their  attention  as  a  meafure  of  time.  Of  the  year  they 
have  no  other  conception  than  what  is  fuggeded  to 
them  by  the  alternate  heat  of  dimmer  and  cold  of  win¬ 
ter  5  nor  have  they  the  lead  idea  of  applying  to  this 
period  the  obvious  computation  of  the  months  which 
it  contains.  When  it  is  a(ked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru, 
even  the  mod  civilized,  what  age  lie  is  of;  the  only  an- 
fwer  he  can  give  is  the  number  of  caciques  he  has  feen. 
It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  only  recollect  the  mod 
didant  of  thefe  princes  in  whofe  time  certain  circum- 
dances  had  happened  peculiarly  memorable,  while  of 
thofe  that  lived  in  a  more  recent  period  they  have  lod 
all  remembrance. 

The  lame  grofs  dupidity  is  alleged  to  be.  obiervable 
in  thofe  Indians  who  have  retained  their  original  liberty. 
They  are  never  known  to  fix  the  dates  of  any  events  in 
their  minds,  or  to  trace  the  fucceflion  of  circumstances 
that  have  arifen  from  fuch  events.  Their  imagination 
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takes  in  only  the  prefent,  and  in  that  only  what  inti-  America, 
mately  concerns  themfelves.  Nor  can  difeipline  or  in-  “_l-  1 
flru6tion  overcome  this  natural  defe6t  of  apprehenfion. 

In  fa£t,  the  fubje&ed  Indians  in  Peru,  who  have  a  con¬ 
tinual  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  furnifli- 
ed  with  curates  perpetually  occupied  in  giving  them 
leffons  of  religion  and  morality,  and  who  mix  with  all 
ranks  of  the  civilized  fociety  edablilhed  among  them, 
are  almod  as  flupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen 
who  have  had  no  fuch  advantages.  The  Peruvians, 
while  they  lived  under  the  government  of  their  Incas, 
preferved  the  records  of  certain  remarkable  events. 

They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  regular  government,  deferibed 
by  the  hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru..  This  go¬ 
vernment  originated  entirely  from  the  attention  and  abi¬ 
lities  of  their  princes,  and  from  the  regulations  enabled 
by  them  for  aire6ting  the  condudt  of  their  fubjefts. 

This  ancient  degree  of  civilization  among  them  gives 
ground  to  prefume,  that  their  legiflators  fpmng  from 
fome  race  more  enlightened  than  the  other  tribes  of  In¬ 
dians  ;  a  race  of  which  no  individual  feems  to  remain  in 

the  prefent  times.  #  #  44 

Vanity  and  conceit  are  faid  to  be  blended  with  their  Their  va- 
ignorance  and  treachery.  Notwithstanding  all  they™^  ^ 
fuffer  from  Europeans,  they  ffill,  it  is  faid,  c.onfider 
themfelves  as  a  race  of  men  far  fuperior  to.  their  con¬ 
querors.  This  proud  belief,  arifing  from  their  perverted 
ideas  of  excellence,  is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known 
continent  of  America.  They  do  not  think  it  poflible 
that  any  people  can  be  fo  intelligent  as  themfelves. 

When  they  are  dete&ed  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their 
common  obfervation,  that  the  Spaniards,  or  Viraco/ias, 
want  to  be  as  knowing  as  they  are.  Thofe  of  Loui- 
flana,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  are.  equally  vain  of 
their  fuperior  underftanding,  confounding  that  quality 
with  the  cunning  which  they  themfelves  conflantly 
praftife.  The  whole  objeft  of  their  tranfa&ions  is  to 
overreach  thofe  with  whom  they  deal.  Yet,  though 
faithlefs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of 
promife  on  the  part  of  others.  While  the  Europeans 
feek  their  amity  by  prefents,  they  give  themfelves  no 
concern  to  fecure  a  reciprocal  friendihip.  Hence,  pro¬ 
bably,  arifes  their  idea,  that  they  muft  be  a  fuperior 
race  of  men,  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who 
arc  at  fuch  pains  to  court  their  alliance  and  avert  their 

enmity.  .  T.  45 

Their  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried.  llie  Their  elo- 
free  tribes  of  favages  who  enter  into  conventions  with  quence  dif- 
the  Europeans,  it  is  obferved,  are  accuftomed  to  makeliara£e 
long,  pompous,  and,  according  to  their  own  notions, 
fublime  harangues,  but  without  any  method  or  connec¬ 
tion.  The  whole  is  a  collection  of  disjointed  meta¬ 
phors  and  comparifons.  The  light,  heat,  and  courfe 
of  the  fun,  form  the  principal  topic  of  their  difeourfe; 
and  thefe  unintelligible  reafonings  are  always  accompa¬ 
nied  with  violent  and  ridiculous  geftures. .  Numberlefs 
repetitions  prolong  the  oration,  which,  if  not  inter¬ 
rupted,  would  laft  whole  days  :  At  the  fame  time, 
they  meditate  very  accurately  beforehand,  in  order  to 
avoid  mentioning  any  thing  but  what  they  are  defirous 
to  obtain.  This  pompous  faculty  of  making  fpeeches 
is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  conceive  them¬ 
felves  to  be  fuperior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  :  They 
imagifte  that  it  is  their  eloquence  that  procures  them 
the  favours  they  alk.  The  fubje&ed  Indians  converfe 

precifely 
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Amenca.  preclfcly  in  the  fame  ftyle.  Prolix  and  tedious  they 

C~y _ -never  know  when  to  flop;  fo  that,  _  excepting  by  the 

difference  in  language,  it  would  be  impoffible,  in  this 
refpeft,  to  diftinguifh  a  civilized  Peruvian  from  an 
inhabitant  of  the  moft  favage  diftrids  to  the  north- 
•ward. 

All  thefe  But  fuch  partial  and  detached  views  as  the  above, 
views  par-  Were  they  even  free  from  mifreprefentation,  are  not  the 
tial,  andnot  •  ^  Ground  upon  which  to  form  an  eftimate  of  their 
charader.  Their  qualities,  good  and  bad  (for  they  cer- 
fentation.  tainly  poffefs  both),  their  way  of  life,  the  date  of  fo- 
ciety  among  them,  with  all  the  circumitances  ot  their 
condition,  ought  to  be  confidered  in  connexion,  and 
in  regard  to  their  mutual  influence.  Such  a  view  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  :  from 
which,  it  is  hoped,  their  real  character  may  be  eafily 
deduced. 

Many  of  the  difagreeable  traits  exhibited  in  the  anec¬ 
dotes  juft  quoted,  are  indeed  extra&ed  from  Don  Ulloa, 
an  author  of  credit  and  reputation,  but  a  Spaniard, 
and  evidently  biaffed  in  fome  degree  by  a  defire  to  pal¬ 
liate  the  enormities  of  his  countrymen  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  And  with  regard  to  the  worft  and  leaft 
equivocal  parts  of  the  American  chara&er,  cruelty  and 
revenge,  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  whether  the  in- 
ftances  of  thefe,  either  in  refpe&  of  their  caufe  or  their 
atrocity,  be  at  all  comparable  to  thofe  exhibited  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  hiftory,  and  ftaining  the  annals  of  Chriftendom  : 
— to  thofe,  for  inftance,  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  at 
their  firft  difeovery  of  America  *,  to  thofe  indicated  by 
the  engines  found  on  board  their  mighty  Armada  5  to 
thofe  which,  in  cold  blood,  were  perpetrated  by  the 
Dutch  at  Amboyna  *,  to  the  dragoonings  of  the  French  ; 
to  their  religious  maffacres  ;  or  even  to  the  tender  mer - 
4*  cies  of  the  Inquifition  ? 

The  phyfi-  Still  harfher,  however,  are  the  deferiptions  given  by 
cal  deferip-  Buffon  and  de  Paw  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  conti- 
°f  d  nent’  in  which  the  mortIfyinS  degeneracy  of  the 
De  Paw7e-human  race,  as  'vel1  as  of  a11  the  inferior  animals,  is 
futed.  afferted  to  be  confpicuous.  Againft  thofe  philofo- 

Bifl.  of  phers,  or  rather  theorifts,  the  Americans  have  found 

Mexico,  an  aye  advocate  in  the  abbe  Clavigero  ;  an  hiftorian 
whofe  fituation  and  long  relidence  in  America  afford¬ 
ed  him  the  beft  means  of  information,  and  who,  though 
himfelf  a  fubje&  of  Spain,  appears  fuperior  to  preju¬ 
dice,  and  difdains  in  his  defeription  the  gloffes  of  po¬ 
licy. 

Concerning  the  ftature  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw 
fays  in  general,  that  although  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
ftature  of  the  Caftilians,  there  is  but  little  difference 
between  them.  But  the  abbe  Clavigero  evinces  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  countries  lying  between 
9  and  40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  are  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  difeoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  are  more  than 
five  Parifian  feet  in  height,  and  that  thofe  who  do  not 
reach  that  ftature  are  as  few  in  number  among  the  In¬ 
dians  as  they  are  amongft  the  Spaniards.  It  is  belides 
certain  that  many  of  thofe  nations,  as  the  Apaches , 
the  Hiaquefe ,  the  Pimefe ,  and  Cechimies ,  are  at  leaft  as 
tall  as  the  talleft  Europeans  *,  and  that,  in  all  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  new  world,  no  race  of  people  has  been 
found,  except  the  Efquimaux,  fo  diminutive  in  ftature 
as  the  Laplanders,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars,  in  the 
north  of  the  old  continent.  In  this  refpe&,  therefore, 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents  are  upon  an  America, 
equality.  WyR 

Of  the  fhape  and  chara&er  of  the  Mexican  IndiailsStatu4re? 
the  abb6  gives  a  moft  advantageous  defeription  }  which  fjiapCj  &,c. 
he  afferts  no  one  who  reads  it  in  America  will  contra- 
di&,  unlefs  he  views  them  with  the  eye  of  a  prejudi¬ 
ced  mind.  It  is  true,  that  Ulloa  fays,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Indians  of  Quito,  he  had  obferved,  “  that  imperfe& 
people  abounded  among  them  ;  that  they  were  either 
irregularly  diminutive,  or  monftrous  in  fome  other  re- 
fpe&  ;  that  they  became  either  infenfible,  dumb,  or 
blind,  or  wanted  fome  limb  of  their  body.”  Having 
therefore  made  fome  inquiry  refpe&ing  this  Angularity 
of  the  Quitans,  the  abbe  found  that  fuch  defe&s  were 
neither  caufcd  by  bad  humours,  nor  by  the  climate, 
but  by  the  miftaken  and  blind  humanity  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  who,  in  order  to  free  their  children  from  the 
hardlhips  and  toils  to  which  the  healthy  Indians  are 
fubje&ed  by  the  Spaniards,  fix  fome  deformity  or  weak- 
nefs  upon  them,  that  they  may  become  ufelefs  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  mifery  which  does  not  happen  in  other 
countries  of  America,  nor  in  thofe  places  of  the  fame 
kingdom  of  Quito,  where  the  Indians  are  under  no 
fuch  oppreflion.  M.  de  Paw,  and,  in  agreement  with 
him,  Dr  Robertfon,  fays,  that  no  deformed  perfons  are 
to  be  found  among  the  favages  of  America  ;  becaufe, 
like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  they  put  to  death 
thofe  children  which  are  born  hunch-backed,  blind, 
or  defe&ive  in  any  limb  ;  but  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  formed  into  focieties,  and  the  vigilance 
of  their  rulers  prevents  the  murder  of  fuch  infants, 
the  number  of  their  deformed  individuals  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  any  country  of  Europe.  This  would 
make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  difficulty 
if  it  were  true  ;  but  if,  poftibly,  there  has  been  in  A- 
merica  a  tribe  of  favages  who  have  imitated  the  bar¬ 
barous  example  of  the  celebrated  Lacedemonians,  it  is 
certain  that  thofe  authors  have-  no  grounds  to  impute 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  reft  of  the  Americans ;  for  that 
it  has  not  been  the  pra&ice,  at  leaft  with  the  far 
greater  part  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  be  demonftrated 
from  the  atteftations  of  authors  the  beft  acquainted  with 
their  cuftoms.  49 

No  argument  againft  the  new  world  can  be  drawn  Errors  con¬ 
firm:!  the  colour  of  the  Americans  ;  for  their  colour  is'erning 
lefs  diftant  from  the  white  of  the  Europeans  than  it  beard”1* 
from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a  great  part  of  tlu?&e#  ‘  ’ 

Afiatics.  The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians,  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfe 
and  thick  ;  on  their  face  they  appear  to  have  little,  and 
in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs :  but  it  is  an 
error  to  fay,  as  M.  de  Paw  does,  that  they  are  entirely 
deftitute  of  hair  on  all  the  other  parts  of  their  body. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  paffages  oF  the  Philofophical 
Refearcbes,  at  which  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other 
nations,  muft  fmile  to  find  an  European  philofopher  fo 
eager  to  diveft  them  of  the  drefs  they  bad  from  nature. 

Don  Ulloa,  indeed,  in  the  defeription  which  he  gives 
of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair  neither  grows 
upon  the  men  nor  upon  the  women  when  they  arrive 
at  puberty,  as  it  does  on  the  reft  of  mankind  \  but, 
whatever  Angularity  may  attend  the  Quitans,  or  occa- 
fion  this  circumftance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  among 
the  Americans  in  general,  the  period  of  puberty  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  it  is  among 

other 
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America,  other  nations  of  the  world.  In  fa£l,  with  the  North 
y— ^  Americans,  it  is  difgraceful  to  be  hairy  on  the  body. 
They  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs.  They  therefore  pluck 
out  the  hair  as  fad  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders  who 
marry  their  women,  and  prevail  on  tfyem  to  difcontinue 
.this  praflice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame  with  them  as 
with  the  whites.  As  to  the  beards  of  the  men,  had 
BufFon  or  De  Paw  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  cods 
them  to  pluck  out  by  the  roots  the  hair  that  grows  on 
their  faces,  they  would  have  feen  that  nature  had 
not  been  deficient  in  that  refpelt.  Every  nation  has 
its  cuftoms.  “  I  have  feen  an  Indian  beau,  with  a  look- 
ing-glafs  in  his  hand  (fays  Mr  Jefferfon),  examining  his 
face  for  hours  together,  and  plucking  out  by  the  roots 
every  hair  he  could  difcover,  with  a  kind  of  tweezer 
made  out  of  a  piece  of  brafs  wire,  that  had  been*  twill¬ 
ed  round  a  (lick,  and  which  he  ufed  with  great  dex- 
terity. 

Their  form  The  very  afpeft  of  an  Angolan,  Mandingarl,  or  Gotl¬ 
and  afpeft  gan,  would  have  (hocked  M.  de  Paw,  and  made  him 
^traded  recal]  that  cenfure  which  he  paffes  on  the  colour,  the 
offome°  6  rna^e»  and  hair,  Americans.  What  can  be  ima- 

other  na-  gined  more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and 
tions.  the  perfe&ion  of  the  human  frame,  than  a  man  whofe 
body  emits  a  rank  fmell,  whofe  (kin  is  as  black  as  ink, 
whofe  head  and  face  are  covered  with  black  wool  in- 
(lead  of  hair,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blacki(h,  and  whofe  nofe  is  flat  ? 
Bach  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  very  large  portion  of  A- 
frica,  and  of  many  iflands  of  Afia.  What  men  can  be 
more  imperfect  than  thofe  who  meafure  no  more  than 
four  feet  in  ftature,  whofe  faces  are  long  and  flat,  the 
nofe  compreffed,  the  irides  yellow-black,  the  eyelids 
turned  back  towards  the  temples,  the  cheeks  extraor¬ 
dinarily  elevated,  their  mouths  mondroudy  large,  their 
lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their 
vifages  extremely  narrow  ?  Such,  according  to  Count 
de  Buffon,  are  the  Laplanders,  the  Zemblans,  the  Bo- 
randines,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars  in  the  eall.  What 
obje&s  more  deformed  than  men  whofe  faces  are  too 
long  and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their  nofes  thick 
and  compreffed,  their  eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  cheeks 
very  much  raifed,  their  upper  jaw  low,  their  teeth 
long  and  difunited,  eyebrows  fo  thick  that  they  (hade 
the  eyes  ;  the  'eyelids  thick,  fome  bridles  on  their 
faces  inftead  of  beard,  large  thighs  and  fmall  legs  ? 
Such  is  the  pi&ure  Count  de  Buffon  gives  of  the  Tarr 
tars  •,  that  is,  of  thofe  people  who,  as  he  fays,  inhabit 
a  trafl  of  land  in  Afia  1200  leagues  long  and  upwards, 
and  more  than  750  broad.  Among  thefe  the  Cal- 
mucks  are  the  moil  remarkable  for  their  deformity  *, 
which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavernier,  they 
are  the  mod  brutal  men  of  all  the  univerfe.  Their  faces 
are  fo  broad,  that  there  is  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  inches 
between  their  eyes,  according  as  Count  de  Buffon 
himfelf  affirms.  In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  on  thefe- regions,  a  race  of  men  who  have  one  or 
both  of  their  legs  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and 
that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almod  hereditary. 
The  Hottentots,  befides  other  grofs  imperfe&ions, 
have  that  mondrous  irregularity  attending  them,  of  a 
callous  appendage  extending  from  the  os  pubis  down¬ 
wards,  according  the  tedimony  of  the  hidorians  of 
the  Cape  of  Gmd  Hope.  Struys,  Gemelli,  and  other 
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travellers  affirm,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  in  America. 

the  iflands  of  Formofa  and  of  Mindoro,  men  have  been  - - v - * 

found  with  tails.  Bomare  fays,  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  elongation  of  the 
os  coccygis }  but  what  is  a  tail  in  quadrupeds  but  the 
elongation  of  that  bone,  though  divided  into  didind 
articulations  ?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
that  elongation  rendeis  thofe  Afiatics  fully  as  irregular 
as  if  it  was  a  real  tail. 

If  we  were/ in  like  manner,  logo  through  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Afia  and  Africa,  we  diould  hardly  find  any  ex- 
tenfive  country  where  the  colour  of  men  is  not  darker, 
where  there  are  not  dronger  irregularities  obferved, 
and  groffer  defers  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  de 
Paw  finds  fault  with  in  the  Americans.  The  colour  of 
the  latter  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than  that  of  almod  all 
the  Africans  and  the  inhabitants  of  fouthern  Afia. 

Even  their  alleged  fcantinefs  of  beard  is  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  ifiands,  and  of  all  the  In¬ 
dian  archipelago,  to  the  famous  Chinefe,  Japanefe, 

Tartars,  and  many  other  nations  of  the  old  continent. 

The  imperfections  of  the  Americans,  however  great 
they  may  be  reprefented  to  be,  are,  certainly  not  com¬ 
parable  with  the  defers  of  that  immenfe  people,  whofe 
charafter  we  have  Jketched,  and  others  whom  we 

omit.  .  .  -j 

M.  de  Paw  reprefents  the  Americans  to  be  a  feeble 
and  difeafed  fet  of  nations ,  and,  in  order  to  demon-  ftilution 
drate  the  weaknefs  and  diforder  of  their  phy deal  con- and  corpo- 
ditution,  adduces  feveral  proofs  equally  ridiculous  and  ral  abilities, 
ill-founded,  and  which  it  will  not  be  expeaed  we  (hould 
enumerate.  He  alleges,  among  other  particulars,  that 
they  were  overcome  in  wredling  by  all  the  Europeans, 
and  that  they  funk  under  a  moderate  burden  }  that  by 
a  computation  made,  200,000  Americans  were  found 
to  have  periffied  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage. 

With  refpea  to  the  fird  point,  the  abbe  Clavigero 
obferves,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  the  experiment  of 
wredling  was  made  between  many  individuals  of  each 
continent,  and  that  the  vi&ory  (hould  be  atteded  by  the 
Americans  as  well  as  the  Europeans.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  meant  to  infid,  that  the  Americans  are  dronger 
than  the  Europeans.  They,  may  be  lefs  drong,  with¬ 
out  the  human  fpecies  having  degenerated,  in  them. 

The  Swifs  are  dronger  than  the  Italians y  and  dill  we 
do  not  believe  the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor  do  we 
tax  the  climate  of  Italy.  The  indance  of  200,000 
Americans  having  died  in  one  year  under  the  weight  of 
baggage,  were  it  true,  would  not  convince  us  fo  much  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Americans,  as  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  Europeans.  In  the  fame  manner  that  thofe  200,000 
Americans  perilhed,  200,000  Pruffians  would  alfo  have 
per  idled,  had  they  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of 
between  300  and  400  miles,  with  100  pounds  of  bur¬ 
den  upon  their  backs  $  if  they  had  collars  of  iron 
about  their  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  load 
over  rocks  and  mountains ;  if  thofe  who  became  ex- 
hauded  with  fatigue,  or  wounded  their  feet  fo  as  to 
impede  their  progrefs,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  they 
might  not  retard  the  pace  of  the  red  ;  and  if  they  were 
not  allowed  but  a  fmall  morfel  of  bread  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  fo  fevere  a  toil.  Las  Cafas,  from  whom  M. 
de  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  200,000  Americans 
who  died  under  the  fatigue  of  carrying  baggage,  re¬ 
lates  alfo  all  the  above-mentioned  circumdances.  If 
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iliat  author  therefore  is  to  be  credited  in  the  lad,  he  is 
alfo  to  be  credited  in  the  firft.  But  a  philofopher  who 
vaunts  the  phyfical  and  moral  qualities  of  Europeans 
over  thofe  of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  better, 
we  think,  to  have  fuppreffed  fafts  fo  opprobrious  to  the 
Europeans  themfelves. 

Nothing  in  fa  6!  demon  Urates  fo  clearly  the  robuitneis 
of  the  Americans,  as  thofe  various  and  lading  fatigues  in 
which  they  are  continually  engaged.  M.  de  Paw  fays, 
that  when  the  new  world  was  difeovered,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  but  thick  woods  ;  that  at  prefent  thei©  are 
fome  lands  cultivated,  not  by  the  Americans,  how- 
ever,  but  by  the  Africans  and  Europeans  5  and  that 
the  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  foil  which  is  uncultivated 
as  2000  to  2,000,000.  Thefe  three  affertions  the  abbe 
demonftrates  to  be  precisely  as  many  errors.  Since 
the  conqueft,  the  Americans  alone  have  been,  the 
people  who  have  fupported  all  the  fatigues  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  all  the  vaft  countries  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  North, 
America  fubje£l  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  No  Euro¬ 
pean  is  ever  to  be  feen  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
field.  The  Moors  who,  in  comparifon  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  are  very  few  in  number  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain,  are  charged  with  the  culture  of  the  fugar.  cane 
and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  fugar ;  but  the  foil  de- 
ftined  for  the  cultivation  of  thofe  plants  is  not,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  all  the  cultivated  land  of  that  country,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two  thoufand.  T  he  Americans 
are  the  people  who  labour  on  the  foil.  They  are  the 
tillers,  the  fowers,  the  weeders,  and  the  reapers  of  the 
wheat,  of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of  the  beans,  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulfe  ;  of  the  cacao,  of  the  va¬ 
nilla,  of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all  other  plants 
ufeful  to  the  fuftenance,  the  clothing,  and  commerce  of 
thofe  provinces  ;  and  without  them  fo  little  can  be 
done,  that  in  the  year  1762,  the  harveft  ©f  wheat 
was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account  of  a  fick- 
nefs  which  prevailed,  and  prevented  the  Indians  from 


reaping 


it.  But  this 


not  all  *,  Americans  are 


they  who  cut  and  tranfport  all  the  neceflary  timber 
from  the  woods;  who  cut,  tranfport,  and  work  the 
ftones  ;  who  make  lime,  plafter,  and  tiles  ;  who  con- 
ftruft  all  the  buildings  of  that  kingdom,  except  a  few 
places  where  none  of  them  inhabit :  who  open  and  re¬ 
pair  all  the  roads;  who  make  the  canals  and  fluiees, 
and  clean  the  cities.  They  work  in  many  mines  of 
gold,  of  filver,  of  copper,  &c. ;  they  are  the  fhepherds, 
herdfmen,  weavers,  potters,  bafket-makers,  bakers,  cur¬ 
riers,  day-labourers,  &.c. ;  in  a  word,  they  are  the  per- 
fons  who  bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours;.  Thefe, 
fays  our  juftly  indignant  author,  are  the  employments 
of  the  weak,  daftardly,  and  ufelefs  Americans ;  while 
the  vigorous  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  indefatigable  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  are  occupied  in  writing  inve£lives  again!! 
them. 

Thefe  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  are  continually 
employed,  certainly  atteft  their  healthinefs  and  ftrength; 
yium  ul  ^or  ^  they  are  able  to  undergo  fuch  fatigues,  they  can- 
their  heal-  not  be  difeafed,  nor  have  an  exhaufted  ftream  of  blood 
thinefsand  in  their  veins,  as  M.  de  Paw  infinuates.  In  order  to 
Strength,  make  it  be  believed  that  their  conflitutions  are  vitiated, 
he  copies  whatever  he  finds  written  by  hiftorians  of 
America,  whether  true  or  falfe,  refpe&ing  the  difeafes 
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which  reign  in  fome  particular  countries  of  that  great  America, 
continent.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  fome  ebun-  ^ 
tries  in  the  wide  compafs  of  America,  men  are  expofed 
more  than  elfewhere  to  the  diftempers  which  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  or.  the  perni- 
cious  quality  of  the  aliments  ;  but  it  is  certain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  aflfei  lion  of  many  refpe&able  authors  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  new  world,  that  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  for  the  moil  part  healthy  ;  and  if  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  dilpofed  to  retaliate  on  M.  de  Paw,  and 
other  European  authors  who  write  as  he  does,  they 
would  have  abundant  fubjeft  of  materials  to  throw  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  clime  of  the  old  continent,  and  the  confti- 
tution  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  endemic  diilempers  which 
prevail  there. 

Lafily,  The  fuppofed  feeblenefs  and  unfound  bodily 
habit  of  the  Americans  do  not  correspond  with  the 
length  of  their  lives.  Among  thofe  Americans  whofe 
great  fatigues  and  exceflive  toils  do  not  anticipate  their 
death,  there  are  not  a  few  who  reach  the  age  of  80, 

90,  and  1 00  or  more  years,  as  formerly  mentioned  ; 
and  what  is  more,  without  there  being  obferved  in  them 
that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  in  the  hair, 
in  the  teeth,  in  the  ikin,  and  in  the  mufcles  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by  the 
Spaniards  who  refide  in  Mexico,  cannot  be  aferibed  to 
any  other  caufe  than  the  vigour  of  their  conflitutions, 
the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity  of  their 
clime.  Hiftorians,  and  other  perfons  who  have  fojourn- 
ed  there  for  many  years,  report  the  fame  thing  of  other 
countries  of  the  new  world. 

As  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans,  M.  dej^eir  men- 
Paw  has  not  been  able  to  difeover  any  other  chara£ters tal  quali- 
than  a  memory  fo  feeble,  that  to-day  they  do  not  re- ties, 
member  what  they  did  yefterday  ;  a  capacity  fo  blunt, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their 
ideas  in  order ;  a  difpofition  fo  cold,  that  they  feel  no 
excitement  of  love  ;  a  daftardly  fpirit,  and  a  genius  that 
is  torpid  and  indolent.  Many  other  Europeans,  in¬ 
deed,  and  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  many  of  thofe  - 
children  or  defeendants  of  Europeans  who  are  born  in 
America,  think  as  M.  de  Paw  does ;  fome  from  igno¬ 
rance,  fome  from  want  of  reflexion,  and  others  from 
hereditary  prejudice  and  prepofieflion.  But  all  this 
and  more  would  not  be  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  tefti- 
monies  of  other  Europeans,  whofe  authority  has  a 
great  deal  more  weight,  both  becaufe  they  were  men 
of  great  judgment,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  thefe 
countries,  and  becaufe  they  gave  their  teftimony  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  ftrangers  againft  their  own  countrymen.  In 
particular,  Acofta,  whofe  natural  and  moral  hiftory 
even  M.  de  Paw  commends  as  an  excellent  work ,  em¬ 
ploys  the  whole  fixth  book  in  demonftrating  the  good 
fenfe  of  the  Americans,  by  an  explanation  of  their  an¬ 
cient  government,  their  laws,  their  hiftories  in  paint¬ 
ings  and  knots,  kalendars,  &c.  M.  de  Paw  thinks 
the  Americans  are  beftial ;  Acofta,  on  the  other  hand, 
reputes  thofe  perfons  weak  and  prefumptuous  who  think 
them  fo.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  m  oft 'acute  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  inferior  in  induftry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudeft 
nations  of  the  old  continent  ;  Acofta  extols  the  civil 
government  of  the  Mexicans  above  many  republics  of 
Europe.  M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 
condu6!  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarity,  ex- 
C  travagance, 
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travagance,  and  brutality,  and  Acofta  finds  there,  laws 
that  are  admirable,  and  worthy  of  being  preferved  for 
ever. 

s  M,  de  Paw  denies  them  courage,  and  alleges  the 
conqueft  of  Mexico  as  a  proof  of  their  cowardice. 

“  Cortes  (he  fays)  conquered  the  empire  of  Mexico 
with  450  vagabonds  and  15  horfes,  badly  armed  ;  his 
miferable  artillery  confifted  of  fix  falconets,  which  would 
not  at  the  prefent  day  be  capable  of  exciting  the  fears 
of  a  fortrefs  defended  by  invalids.  During  his  abfence 
the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  the  half  of  his  troops. 
What  men  !  what  events  ! — It  is  confirmed  by  the  de- 
pofitions  of  all  hiftorians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the 
firft  time  into  Mexico  without  making  one  (ingle  dif- 
charge  of  their  artillery.  If  the  title  of  hero  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  him  who  has  the  difgrace  to  occafion  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cor¬ 
tes  might  pretend  to  it ;  otherwife,  I  do  not  fee  what 
true  glory  he  has  acquired  by  the  overthrow  of  a  tot¬ 
tering  monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed  in 
the  fame  manner  by  any  other  affaflin  of  our  continent. 
Thefe  paffages  indicate  either  M.  de  Paw’s  ignorance 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  or  a  wilful 
fuppreflion  of  what  would  openly  contradift  \\is  fyftem; 
fince  all  who  have  read  that  hiftory  know  well,  that  the 
conqueft  of  Mexico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but 
with  more  than  200,000.  Cortes  himfelf,  to  whom  it 
was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Paw  to  make 
his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  his  conqueft  appear  glo¬ 
rious,  confefles  the  exceflive  number  of  the  allies  who 
were  under  his  command  at  the  liege  of  the  capital, 
and  combated  with  mere  fury  againft  the  Mexicans 
than  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  which  Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
the  fiege  of  Mexico  began  with  87  horfes,  848  Spamfh 
infantry,  armed  with  guns,  crofs-bovvs,  fwords,  and  lan¬ 
ces,  and  upwards  of  75,000  allies,  of  Tlafcala,  Hue- 
xotzinco,  Cholula,  and  Chaleo,  equipped  with  various 
forts  of  arms ;  with  three  large  pieces  of  iron  cannon, 

1 5  fmall  of  copper,  and  13  brigantines.  In  the  courle 
of  the  fiege  were  affembled  the  numerous  nations  of 
the  Otomies,  the  Cohuixcas,  and  Matlazincas,  and  the 
troops  of  the  populous  cities  of  the  lakes  ;  fo  that  the 
army  of  the  befiegers  not  only  exceeded  200, coo,  but 
amounted  to  4,000,000,  according  to  the  letter  from 
Cortes;  and  befides  thefe,  3000  boats  and  canoes  came 
to  their  afliftance.  Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  fuf- 
tained,  for  full  7  5  days,  the  fiege  of  an  open  city,  en¬ 
gaging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  m  part  pro¬ 
vided  with  arms  fo  fuperior,  and  at  the  fame  time  hav- 
ino-  to  withftand  the  ravages  of  famine  ?  Can  they  me¬ 
rit*  the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  after  having  loft 
feven  of  the  eight  parts  of  their  city,  and  about  50,000 
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citizens,  part  cut  off  by  the  fword,  part  by  famine  and  America, 
ficknefs,  continued  to  defend  themfelves  until  they  were  ^ — v — 
furioufiy  affaulted  in  the  laft  hold  which  was  left  them? 

See  the  article  Mexico.  #  57 

According  to  M.  de  Paw,  “  the  Americans  at  firft  Remark- 
were  not  believed  fo  be  men,  but  rather  fatyrs,  or  large  a^le  in- 
apes,  which  might  be  murdered  without  remorfe  or 
proach.  At  laft,  in  order  to  add  infult  to  the  oppref-de  Pam 
fion  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  original  bull,  in 
which  he  declared,  that  being  defirous  of  founding  bi- 
fhoprics  in  the  richeft  countries  of  America,  it  pleafed 
him  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  acknowledge  the  Americans 
to  be  true  men  :  in  fo  far,  that  without  this  decifion  of 
an  Italian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  would  have 
appeared,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a 
race  of  equivocal  men.  There  is  no  example  of  fuch  a 
decifion  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by  men  and 
apes.”  Upon  this  paffage  the  abbe  animadverts,  as  be¬ 
ing  a  fingular  inftance  of  calumny  and  mifreprefenta- 
tion;  and  gives  the  following  hiftory  of  the  decifion  al¬ 
luded  to.  58 

“  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftablifhed  them- 0ccafion  of 
felves  in  America,  not  lefs  powerful  than  avaricious,  the  famous 
defirous  of  enriching  themfelves  to  the  detriment  of  the  bull  of 
Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  made 
ufe  of  them  as  (laves  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  re¬ 
proaches  which  were  made  them  by  the  biihops  and 
miflionaries  who  inculcated  humanity,  and  the  giving 
liberty  to  thole  people  to  get  themfelves  inftru&ed  in 
religion,  that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the 
church  and  their  families,  alleged,  that  the  Indians 
were  by  nature  (laves,  and  incapable  of  being  inftrua¬ 
ed  ;  and  many  other  falfehoods  of  which  the  chronicler 
Herrera  makes  mention  againft  them.  Thofe  zealous 
ecclefiaftics  being  unable,  either  by  their  authority  or 
preaching,  to  free  thofe  unhappy  converts  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  fuch  mifers,  had  recourfe  to  their  Catholic  ma~ 
jefties,  and  at  laft  obtained  from  their  juftice  and  clemen¬ 
cy  thofe  laws,  as  favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honour¬ 
able  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  compofe  the  Indian 
code,  which  were  chiefly  due  to  the  indefatigable  zeal 
of  the  bifhop  de  las  Cafas.  On  another  fide,  Garces 
bifnop  of  Tlafcala,  knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore, 
notwith  (landing  their  perverfity,  a  great  refpedt  to  the 
decifions  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  made  application 
in  the  year  1 586  to  Pope  Paul  III.  by  that  famous  let¬ 
ter  of  which  we  have  made  mention  ;  reprefenting  to 
him  the  evils  which  the  Indians  fuffered  from  the  wic¬ 
ked  Chriftians,  and  praying  him  to  interpofe  his  autho¬ 
rity  in  their  behalf.  The  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy 
re tnonft  ranees,  defpatched  the  next  year  the  original 
bull,  a  faithful  copy  of  which  we  have  here  fubjom- 
ed  ( A'),  which  was  not  made,  as  is  manifeft,  to  declare 


,  %  Paulus  papa  HI.  univerfis  Chrifti  Fidelibus  prefentes  Literas  infpefluris  Salutem  et  Apoftolicam  Bene- 
(A)  rauius  papa  in.  um  n mim  Pr^dioatores  Fidel  ad  officium  praedicatioms 

IT  ’slTt  ut  quofdL  fuos  fatellites  commov'.t,  qui  Oam  cup.d.t.I.m  adimpl.re  cup.mlo, 

EeTprlomS'  h  fcmtutem  ..dig™-,  Mb  affiai.mta  ill™  «M»  «  >»»..  mm*. 
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the  Americans  true  men  5  for  fuch  a  piece  of  weak- 
nefs  was  very  diftant  from  that  or  any  other  pope  :  but 
folely  to  fupport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans 
again  ft  the  attempts  of  their  oppreffors,  and  to  con¬ 
demn  the  injuftice  and  inhumanity  of  thofe,  who,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  fuppofmg  thefe  people  idolatrous, 
or  incapable  of  being  inftru&ed,  took  from  them  their 
property  and  their  liberty,  and  treated  them  as  flaves 
and  be&fts” 

If  at  firft  the  Americans  were  deemed  fatyrs,  nobody 
can  better  prove  it  than  Chriftopher  Columbus,  their 
difcoverer.  Let  us  hear,  therefore,  how  that  celebrated 
admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catholic  fovereigns 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  of  the  firft  fatyrs  he  faw  in  the 
iftand  of  Hayti  or  Hifpaniola.  “  I  fwear  (he  fays),  to 
your  majefties,  that  there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the 
world  than  thefe,  more  affe£tionate,  affable,  or  mild. 
They  love  their  neighbours  as  themfelves  :  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  fweeteft,  the  fofteft,  and  the  moft  cheer¬ 
ful  i  for  they  always  fpeak  fmiling  *,  and  although  they 
go  naked,  let  your  majefties  believe  me,  their  euftoms 
are  very  becoming  j  and  their  king,  who  is  ferved  with 
great  majefty,  has  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives 
great  pleafure  to  fee  him,  and  alfo  to  confider  the  reten¬ 
tive  faculty  of  that  people,  and  their  defire  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  incites  them  to  afk  the  caufes  and  the  ef- 
60  fe£ts  of  things.” 

Conelufions  “  We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Amen- 
concerning  cans  (continues  the  abbe)  $  have  lived  for  fame  years 
the  capaci-  jn  a  feminary  deftined  for  their  inftru&ion  5  faw  the 
Americans,  ere&ion  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  .college  of  Guada- 
loupe,  founded  in  Mexico  by  a  Mexican  Jefuit,  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  ;  had  afterwards  fome  In¬ 
dians  among  our  pupils  *,  had  particular  knowledge  of 
many  American  re&ors,  many  nobles,  and  numerous 
artifts  •,  attentively  obferved  their  character,  their  ge¬ 
nius,  their  difpofition,  and  manner  of  thinking  *,  and  ha¬ 
ving  examined  befides,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  their 
ancient  hiftory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their 
laws,  and  their  euftoms  :  After  fuch  long  experience 
and  ftudy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  en¬ 
abled  to  decide  without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to 
M.  de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mental  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Americans  are  not  in  the  lead;  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Europeans  *,  that  they  are  capable  of  all, 
even  the  moft  abftradt  fciences  *,  and  that,  if  equal  care 
was  taken  of  their  education,  if  they  were  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  feminaries  under  good  mafters,.  were 
protected  and  ftimulated  by  rewards,  we  ftiould  fee  rife 
among  the  Americans,  philofophers,  mathematicians, 
and  divines,  who  would  rival  the  firft  in  Europe.” 
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But  although  we  ftiould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  torrid  America, 
climates  of  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  old, 1 
efpecially  under  the  additional  depreftion  of  Ilavcry,  The^.rin  e- 
there  was  an  inferiority  of  the  mental  powers,  the  Chi-  nujt 
lefe  and  the  North  Americans  have  difeovered  higher  aflferted. 
rudiments  of  human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than  have 
ever  been  known  among  tribes  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  Americans  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  and  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  paffage  from  Montefquieu  :  “  Imagine 
to  yourfelf,  that,  by  fome  accident,  you  are  placed  in 
an  unknown  country  }  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not 
doubt  that  you  are  arrived  among  a  poliftied  people.” 

But  if  by  money  we  are  to  underftand  a  piece  of  metal 
with  the  ftamp  of  the  prince  or  the  public,  the  want  of 
it  in  a  nation  is  no  token  of  barbarity.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  employed  oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did 
flieep.  The  Romans  had  no  coined  money  till  the  time 
of  Servius  Tullius,  nor  the  Perfians  until  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes.  But  if  by  money  is  underftood  a 
fign,  representing  the  value  of  merchandife,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  employed  money 
in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  which  they  made 
con  ft  ant  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they 
wanted,  was  employed  for  this  purpofe,  as  fait  is  in  A- 
byffinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed  thatftone  bridges  were  unknown 
in  America  when  it  was  firft  difeovered  \  and  that  the 
natives  did  not  know  how  to  form  arches.  But  thefe 
affertions  are  erroneous.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Tezcuco,  and  ftill  more  their  vapour  baths, 

Ihow  the  ancient  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the 
Mexicans.  But  the  ignorance  of  this  art  would  have 
been  no  proof  of  barbarity.  Neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
Babylonians  underftood  the  conftru&ion  of  arches. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma 
was  nothing  elfe  than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from 
the  affirmation  of  all  the  hiftorians  of  Mexico,  that  the 
army  under  Cortes,  confifting  of  6400  men,  was  all 
lodged  in  the  palace  j  and  there  remained  ftill  fufficient 
room  for  Montezuma  and  his  attendants.  $2 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  Tokens  of 
ftudy  of  aftronomy  is  perhaps  the  moft  furprifing  prooffrienec. 
of  their  attention  and  fagacity  ;  for  it  appears  from 
Abbe  Clavigero’s  hiftory,  that  they  not  only  counted 
365  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo  knew  of  the  excefs 
of  about  fix  hours  in  the  folar  over  the  civil  year, 
and  remedied  the  difference  by  means  of  intercalary 
days.  * 

Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of 
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illis  fervientia  urgeant.  Nos  igitur,  qui  ejufdem  Domini  noftri  vices,  licet  indigni,  gerimus  in  terris,  et  Oves  gre- 
gis  fui  nobis  commiffas,  quae  extra  ejus  Ovile  funt,  ad  ipfum  Ovile  toto  nixu  exquirimus,  attendentes  Indos  ipfos, 
utpote  veros  homines,  non  folum  Chriftianse  Fidei  capaces  exiftere,  fed,  ut  nobis  innotuit,  ad  Fidem  ipfam  promp- 
tifiime  currere,  ac  volentes  fuper  his  congruis  remediis  providere,  praedi£tos  Indos  et  omnes  alias  gentes  ad  notitiam 
Chriftianorum  in  pofterum  deventuras,  licet  extra  fidem  Chrifti  exiftant,  fua  libertate  et  dominio  hujufmodi  uti,  et 
potiri,  et  gaudere  libere,  et  licite  poffe,  nec  in  fervitutem  redigi  debere,  ac  quicquid  fecus  fieri  contigerit  irritum 
et  inane,  ipfofque  Indos,  et  alias  Gentes  Verb!  Dei  praedicatione,  et  exemplo  bonae  vitas,  ad  di&am  Fidem  Chrifti 
invitandos  fore.  Au&oritate  Apoftolica  per  praefentes  literas  decernimus,  et  declaramus,  non  obftantibus  premif- 
fis,  caeterifque  contrariis  quibufeunque.”  Datum  Romae  anno  1537.  IV,  Non.  Iun.  Pontificatus  noftri  anno  III. 
Qusefta,  e  non  altra  e  quella  famofa  bolla,  per  la  quale  s’  b  fatto  un  ft  grande  fchiamazzo. 
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America,  a  Mexican  to  his  fon  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.  _  , 
— v/~*—  fon,  who  art  come  into  the  light  from  the  womb  of  thy 
63  mother  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it  art 
of  thcT/mo  PreParing  to  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how 
rality. 1  °"  long  Heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that 

_ _ ! _  _ _  fVioo  •  Vint  Vinwpvpr 


precious  gem  which  we  poflefs  in  thee  ;  but  however 
ihort  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  exadlly,  praying 
God  continually  to  affift  thee.  He  created  thee  :  thou 
art  his  property.  He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  dill 
more  than  I  do  :  repofe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day 
and  night  dire£f  thy  fighs  to  him.  Reverence  and  fa- 
lute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.  To  the 
poor  and  diftreffed  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words 
of  comfort.  Honour  all  perfons,  particularly  thy  pa¬ 
rents,  to  whom  thou  oweft  obedience,  refpe£t,  and  fer- 
vice.  Guard  againft  imitating  the  example  of  thofe 
wicked  funs,  who,  like  brutes  that  are  deprived  of  rea- 
fon,  neither  reverence  their  parents,  liften  to  their  in- 
ftru&ion,  nor  fubmit  to  their  corre&ion :  becaufe  who¬ 
ever  follows  their  fteps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  will 
die  in  a  defperate  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed 
and  devoured  by  wild  beads. 

“  Mock  not,  my  fon,  the  aged  or  the  imperfeft. 
Scorn  not  him  whom  you  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or 
tranfgreffion,  nor  make  him  reproaches  j  but  reft  rain 
thyfelf,  and  beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame  error 
which  offends  thee  in  another.  Go  not  where  thou 
are  not  called,  nor  interfere  in  that  which  does  not 
concern  thee.  Endeavour  to  manifeft  thy  good  breed¬ 
ing  in  all  thy  words  and  actions.  In  converfation,  do 
not  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much, 
nor  interrupt  or  difturb  another’s  difeourfe.  When 
any  one  difeourfes  with  thee,  hear  him  attentively,  and 
hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing  with 
thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor 
fpitting  too  often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and 
there,  nor  rifing  up  frequently,  if  thou  art  fitting  j  for 
fuch  aftions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low  breed¬ 
ing.” _ He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices 

which  are  to  be  avoided,  and  concludes, — “  Steal  not, 
nor  give  thyfelf  to  gaming  :  otherwife  thou  wilt  be  a 
difgrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft  rather  to 
honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee..  If 
thou  wilt  be  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked 
to  ffiame.  No  more,  my  fon  ;  enough  has  been  faid 
in  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father.  With  thefe 
counfels  I  with  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not, 
nor  a£t  in  contradidlion  to  them  ;  for  on  them  thy  life 
and  all  thy  happinefs  depend.” 

64  As  ranging  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  abbe  Clavi- 
^0t\TvH f  zero,  the  ingenious  Mr  Jefferfon  deferves  particular 
con-  attention.  This  gentleman,  in  his  Notes  on  the  State 
cerning  the  0f  Virginia,  &c.  has  taken  occafion  to  combat  the 
degeneracy  op;n;ons  0f  Buffon  j  and  feems  to  have  fully  refuted 
of  animal  £  ^  .  arRurnent  and  fafts.  The  French  phi- 

natUre  m  lofopher  afferts,  “  That  living  nature  is  lefs  adive,  lefs 
energetic,  in  the  new  world,  than  in  the  old.”  He 
affirms,  1.  That  the  animals  common  to  both  conti¬ 
nents  are  fmaller  in  America.  2.  That  thofe  peculiar 
to  the  new  are  on  an  inferior  feale.  3*  *^at  thole 
which  have  been  domeftieated  in  both  have  degenera¬ 
ted  in  America.  And,  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpe- 
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“  My  cies  of  living  creatures.  The  caufe  of  this  he  aferibes  America- 
to  the  diminution  of  heat  in  America,  and  to  the  pre-  v— 
valence  of  humidity  from  the  extenfion  of  its  lakes  and 
waters  over  a  prodigious  furface.  In  other  words,  he 
affirms,  that  heat  is  friendly  and  moijlure  adverfe  to  the 
produdtion  and  devclopement  of  the  larger  quadrupeds. 

^  P1 flint  mnifln.o  la  nnfripnfllw  In  SfllmP 
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The  hypothefis,  that  moifture  is  unfriendly  to  animal  rhe hypo- 
growth,  Mr  Jefferfon  (hows  to  be  contradi£led  by  ob-  thefts,  that 
fervation  and  experience.  It  is  by  the  affiftance 
heat  and  moifture  that  vegetables  are  elaborated  from  ™ 
the  elements.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  more  hu-  growth, 
mid  climates  produce  plants  in  greater  profufion  than  confidereL 
the  dry.  Vegetables  are  immediately  or  remotely  the 
food  of  every  animal  ;  and,  from  the  uniform  opera¬ 
tion  of  Nature’s  laws  we  difeern,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  food,  animals  are  not  only  multi¬ 
plied  in  their  numbers,  but  improved  in  their  fize.  Of 
this  laft  opinion  is  the  count  de  Buffon  himfelf,  in 
another  part  of  his  work  :  “  En  general,  il  paroit  que 
les  pays  un  peu  froids  conviennent  mieux  a  nos  bceufs 
que  les  pays  chauds,  et  qu’ils  font  d’autant  plus  gros 
et  plus  grands  que  le  climat  eft  plus  humide  et  plus 
abondans  en  paturages.  Les  boeufs  de  Danemarc, 
de  la  Podolie,  de  1’ Ukraine,  et  de  la  Tartarie  qui’ha- 
bitent  les  Calmouques,  font  les  plus  grands  de  tous.”  ^ 
Here,  then,  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  largeft  The  con- 
too,  has  been  increafed  in  its  dimenfions  by  cold  and  trary  main- 
moifture,  in  dire&  oppofition  to  the  hypothefis,  which 
fuppofes  that  thefe  two  circumftanccs  diminifh  animal 
bulk,  and  that  it  is  their  contraries,  heat  and  drynefs, 
which  enlarge  it.  But  to  try  the  queftien  on  more 
general  ground,  let  us  take  two  portions  of  the  earth, 

Europe  and  America  for  inftance,  fufficiently  extenfive 
to  give  operation  to  general  caufes  *,  let  us  confider  the 
circumftances  peculiar  to  each,  and  obferve  their  effeft 
on  animal  nature.  America,  running  through  the  tor¬ 
rid  as  well  as  temperate  zone,  has  more  heat  colle&ive- 
ly  taken,  than  Europe.  But*  Europe,  according  to 
our  hypothefis,  is  the  drieft.  They  are  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  then  to  animat  produ&ion  ;  each  being  endowed 
with  one  of  thofe  caufes  which  befriend  animal  growth, 
and  with  one  which  oppofes  it.  Let  us,  then  take  a 
comparative  view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and 
America,  prefenting  them  to  the  eye  in  three  different 
tables  \  in  one  of  which  (hall  be  enumerated  thofe 
found  in  both  countries  \  in  a  fecond,  thofe  found  in 
one  only  \  in  a  third,  thofe  which  have  been  domefti- 
cated  in  both.  To  facilitate  the  comparifon,  let  thofe 
of  each  table  be  arranged  in  gradation,  according  to 
their  fizes,  from  the  greateft  to  the  fmalleft,  fo  far  as 
their  fizes  can  be  conje&ured.  The  weights  of  the 
large  animals  (hall  be  expreffed  in  the  Engliffi  avoirdu¬ 
pois  pound  and  its  decimals  }  thofe  of  the  fmaller  in¬ 
die  ounce  and  its  decimals.  Thofe  which  are  mark¬ 
ed  thus  *,  are  a&ual  weights  of  particular  fubje&s, 
deemed  among  the  largeft  of  their  fpecies.  Thofe 
marked  thus  f ,  are  furniffied  by  judicious  perfons,  well 
acquainted  with  the  fpecies,  and  faying,  from  conjec¬ 
ture  only,  what  the  largeft  individual  they  had  feen 
would  probably  have  weighed.  The  other  weights 
are  taken  from  Meffrs  Buffon  and  D’Aubenton,  and 
are  of  fuch  fubje&s  as  came  cafually  to  their  hands  for 
diffe&ion. 
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Comparative  View  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Europe  and 
of  America. 

Table  I.  Aboriginals  of  both. 


Europe. 

America. 

Mammoth 

lb. 

lb. 

Buffalo.  Bifon 

White  bear.  Our3  blanc 
Caribou.  Renne 

*1800 

Bear.  Ours 

Elk.  Elan.  Original,  palmated 

153-7 

*410 

Red  deer.  Cerf 

288.8 

*273 

Fallow  deer.  Daim 

167.8 

Wolf.  Loup 

69.8 

\ 

Roe.  Chevreuil 

Glutton.  Glouton.  Carcajou 

56-7 

+3° 

Wild  cat.  Chat  fauvage 

Lynx.  Loup  cervier 

25- 

Beaver.  Caftor 

18.5 

*45 

Badger.  Blaireau 

13.6 

Red  fox.  Renard 

Grey  fox.  Ifatis 

13-5 

fl2 

Otter.  Loutre 

8.9 

Monax.  Marmotte 

6-5 

Vifon.  Fouine 

2.8 

Hedgehog.  Heriffon 

2.2 

+6 

Martin.  Marte 

I.9 

oz. 

Water  rat.  Rat  d’eau 

7-5 

Weafel.  Belette 

2.2 

oz. 

Flying  fquirrel.  Polatouche 

2.2 

+4 

Shrew  moufe.  Mufaraigne 

1. 

Table  II.  Aboriginals  of  one  only. 


Europe. 


America. 


lb. 

Sanglier.  Wild  boar  280. 
Mouflon.  Wild  fheep  56. 
Bouquetin.  Wild  goat 
Lievre.  Hare  7 

Lapin.  Rabbit  3 

Putois.  Polecat  3 

Gennete  3.1 

Defman.  Mufk  rat  oz, 
Ecureuil.  Squirrel  1 2 
Hermine.  Ermine  8 
Rat.  Rat  17 

Loirs  3 

Lerot.  Dormoufe  1.8 

Toupe.  Mole  1.2 

Hamfler 
Zifel 
Leming 
Souris.  Moufe 


Tapir  534. 

Elk,  round-horned  +450. 
Puma 

6  Jaguar  218. 

qCabiai  109. 

3Tamanoir  109. 

Tamandua  65.4 

Cougar  of  N.  Amer.  75. 

Cougar  of  S.  Ame  59  4 

2  Ocelot 
•5Pecari  46.3 

Jaguaret  43.6 

Alco 
Lama 
,9  Paco 

Paca  32.7 

Serval 

Sloth.  Unau  27^ 

Saricovienne 
Kincajou 

Tatou  Kabaffou  21.8 

Urfon.  Urchin 
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Table  II.  continued. 
Europe.  America. 


America. 


lb. 

Raccoon.  Raton.  16.5 
Coati 

Coendou  16.3 

Sloth.  Ai*  13. 

Sapajou  Ouarini 
Sapajou  Coaita  9.8 

Tatou  Encubert 
Tatou  Apar 
Tatou  Cachica  7. 

Little  Coendou  6.5 

Opoffum.  Sarigue 
Tapeti 
Margay 
Crabier 

Agouti  4.2 

Sapajou  Sai  3.5 

Tatou  Cirquin^on 
Tatou  Tatouate  3.3 

Mouffette  Squafh 
Mouffette  Chiche 
Mouffette  Conepate. 
Scunk 

Mouffette.  Zorilla 
Whabus.  Hare.  Rabbit 
Aperea 
Akouchi 

Ondatra.  Mufk  rat 
Pilori 

Great  gray  fquirrel  +2.7 
Fox  fquirrel  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  +2.625 

Surikate  2. 

Mink  +2. 

Sapajou.  Sajou  1.8 

Indian  pig.  Cochon 
d’Inde  1.6 

Sapajou.  Sa’imiri  1.5 

Phalanger 
Coquallin 

Letter  gray  fquirrel +1.5 
Black  fquirrel  +1.5 
Red  fquirrel  10.  oz 

Sagoin  Saki 
Sagoin  Pinche 
Sagoin  Tamarin  oz. 
Sagoin  Oulftiti  4.4 
Sagoin  Marikine 
Sagoin  Mico 
Cayopollin 
Fourmillier 
Marmofe 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne 
Tucan 

Red  mole  oz. 

Ground  fquirrel  4, 


Table 
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America. 


Table  III.  Domejlicated  in  both . 


America. 


Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cow 

7 63- 

*2500 

Horfe 

Afs 

*1366 

Hog 

*1200 

Sheep 

*125 

Goat 

*80 

Dog 

67.6 

Cal 

7 • 

67 

Refult  of 
the  firft 
table. 


68 

Explana¬ 
tion  and 
refult  of 
the  fecund 
table. 


The  refult  of  this  view  is,  that  of  26  quadrupeds  com¬ 
mon  to  both  countries,  feven  are  faid  to  be  larger  in  A- 
merica,  feven  of  equal  fize,  and  12  not  fufficiently  exa¬ 
mined.  So  that  the  firft  table  impeaches  the  firft  men- 
ber  of  the  affertion,  that  of  the  animals  common  to  both 
countries  the  American  are  fmalleft,  “  Et  cela  fans  au- 
cune  exception.”  It  (hows  it  not  juft  in  all  the  latitude 
in  which  its  author  has  advanced  it,  and  probably  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  diftin£lion  between  the 
two  countries. 

Proceeding  to  the  fecond  table,,  which  arranges  the 
animals  found  in  one  of  the  two  countries  only,  M.  de 
BufFon  obferves,  that  the  tapir,  the  elephant  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  but  of  ftie  fize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  preferve  our 
comparifon,  Mr  JefFerfon  ftates  the  wild  boar,  the  ele¬ 
phant  of  Europe,  as  little  more  than  half  that  fize.  He 
has  made  an  elk  with  round  or  cylindrical  horns  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  America,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  becaufe  he  has  feen 
many  of  them  himfelf,  and  more  of  their  horns  5  and 
becaufe,  from  the  beft  information,  it  is  certain  that  in 
Virginia  this  kind  of  elk  has  abounded  much,  and  Mil 
exifts  in  fmaller  numbers.  He  makes  the  American 
hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  believing  it  to  be  different  from 
both  the  European  animals  of  thefe  denominations,  and 
calling  it  therefore  by  its  Algonquin  name  whabus ,  to 
keep  it  diftind  from  thefe.  Kalm  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 
The  fquirrels  are  denominated  from  a  knowledge  deri¬ 
ved  from  daily  fight  of  them,  becaufe  with  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  appellations  and  deferiptions  feem  irreconcilable. 
Thefe  are  the  only  inftanees  in  which  Mr  JefFerfon  de¬ 
parts  from  the  authority  of  M.  de  BufFon  in  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  this  table  ;  whom  he  takes  for  his  ground¬ 
work,  becaufe  he  thinks  him  the  beft  informed  of  any 
naturalifi:  who  has  ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that 
there  are  1 8  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Europe  ;  more  than 
four  times  as  many,  to  wit,  74  pecuhar  to  America  ; 
that  the  firft  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  largeft  of  the 
animals  peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  the 
whole  column  of  Europeans  5  and  confequently  this  fe¬ 
cond  table  difproves  the  fecond  member  of  the  affertion, 
that  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  new  world  are  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  fo  far  as  that  affertion  relied  on  European 
animals  for  fupport :  and  it  is  in  full  oppofition  to  the 
theory  which  makes  the  animal  volume  to  depend  on 
the  circumftances  of  heat  and  moifture. 

69  The  third  table  comprehends  thofe  quadrupeds  only 

Ofthethirdw]iIch  are  domeftic  in  both  countries.  That  fome  of 
Uble‘  thefe  in  fome  parts  of  America,  have  become  lefs  than 
their’ original  flock,  is  doubtlefs  true  5  and  the  reafon  is 
Very  obvious.  In  a  thinly  peopled  country,  the  fpon- 
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taneous  productions  of  the  forefts  and  wafte  fields  are 
fuffieient  to  fupport  indifferently  the  domeftic  animals  of  - 
the  farmer,  with  a  very  little  aid  from  him  in  the  fe- 
vereft  and  fcarceft  feafon.  He  therefore  finds  it  more 
convenient  to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in 
that  indifferent  ft  ate,  than  to  keep  up  their  fize  by  a 
care  and  nourifhment  which  would  coft  him  much  la¬ 
bour.  If,  on  this  low  fare,  thefe  animals  dwindle,  it  is 
no  more  than  they  do  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where 
the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner,  redu¬ 
ces  them  to  the  fame  fubfiftence.  It  is  the  uniform  ef- 
fe£l  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whether  acting  on  this 
or  that  fide  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  erring,  there¬ 
fore  againft  that  rule  of  philofophy,  which  teaches  us 
to  aferibe  like  effeCls  to  like  caufes,  fliould  we  impute 
this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to  any  imbecility  or 
-want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  nature.  It  may 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  in  thofe  countries,  and  with 
thofe  individuals  of  America,  where  neceffity  or  curio- 
fity  has  produced  equal  attention  as  in  Europe  to  the 
nourifhment  of  animals,  the  horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  and 
hogs  of  the  one  continent,  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  other.  There  are  particular  inftanees,  well  2t- 
tefted,  where  individuals  of  America  have  imported 
good  breeders  from  England,  and  have  improved  their 
fize  by  care  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years.  And  the 
weights  adlually  known  and  ftated  in  the  third  table, 
will  fuffice  to  ffiow,  that  we  may  conclude,  on  probable 
grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care,  the  climate  of 
America  will  preferve  the  races  of  domeftic  animals  as 
large  as  the  European  flock  from  which  they  are  de¬ 
rived  ;  and  confequently  that  the  third  member  of  M. 
de  Buffon’s  affertion,  that  the  domeftic  animals  are 
fubjeft  to  degeneration  from  the  climate  of  America, 
is  as  probably  wrong  as  the  firft  and  fecond  were  cer¬ 
tainly  fo. 

That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms, 
that  the  fpecies  of  American  quadrupeds  are  compara¬ 
tively  few,  is  evident  from  the  tables  taken  altogether; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the  abbe 
Clavigero.  According  to  Buffon’s  lateft  calculation,  in 
his  Epoques  de  la  Nature ,  there  are  300  fpecies  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  *,  and  America,  though  it  does  not  make  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  contains,  according  to 
Clavigero,  almoft  one  half  of  the  different  fpecies  of  its 
animals.  ^  „0 

Of  the  human  inhabitants  of  America,  to  whom  the  Tlie  human 
fame  hypothefis  of  degeneracy  is  extended,  M.  Buffon  inhabitants 
gives  the  following  defeription  :  “  Though  the  Ame-  compre- 

rican  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  flature  with  men  in 
polifhed  focieties ;  yet  this  is  not  a  fuffieient  exception  hypothefis 
to  the  general  contraction  of  animated  nature  through- 0f  degene- 
out  the  whole  continent.  In  the  favage,  the  organs  of  racy, 
generation  are  fmall  and  feeble.  He  has  no  hair,  no 
beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.  Though  nimbler  than 
the  European,  becaufe  more  accuftomed  to  running, 
his  ftrength  is  not  fo  great.  His  ‘fenfations  are  lefs 
acute  ;  and  yet  he  is  more  timid  and  cowardly.  He 
has  no  vivacity,  no  activity  of  mind.  The  activity  of 
his  body  is  not  fo  much  an  exercife  or  fpontaneous  mo¬ 
tion,  as  a  neceffary  aClion  produced  by  want.  Deftroy 
his  appetite  for  viCluals  and  drink,  and  you  will  at  once 
annihilate  the  adlive  principle  of  all  his  movements  : 

He  remains  in  flupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for 
whole  days.  It  is  eafy  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  the 

fcattered 
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America. 


7i 

Obferva- 


fcattered  life  of  favages, 

from  fociety,  They  have  been  refufed  the  moil  pre¬ 
cious  fparks  of  Nature’s  fire  :  They  have  no  ardour  for 
women,  and,  of  courfe,  no  love  to  mankind.  Unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  moft  lively  and  mod  tender  of  all 
attachments,  their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are 
cold  and  languid.  Their  love  to  parents  and  children 
is  extremely  weak.  The  bonds  of  the  moft  intimate 
of  all  focieties,  that  of  the  fame  family,  are  feeble; 
and  one  family  has  no  attachment  to  another.  Hence 
no  union,  no  republic,  no  focial  ftate,  can  take  place 
among  them.  The  phyfical  caufe  of  love  gives  rife  to 
the  morality  of  their  manners.  Their  heart  is  frozen, 
their  fociety  cold,  and  their  empire  cruel.  They  regard 
their  females  as  fervants  deftined  to  labour,  or  as  beafts 
of  burden,  whom  they  load  unmercifully  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  hunting,  and  oblige,  without  pity  or  gra¬ 
titude  to  perform  labours  which  often  exceed  their 
ftrength.  They  have  few  children,  and  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  Every  thing  muft  be  referred  to  the 
firft  caufe  :  They  are  indifferent,  becaufe  they  are  weak  ; 
and  this  indifference  to  the  fex  is  the  original  ftain 
which  difgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding, 
and,  by  deftroying  the  germs  of  life,  cuts  the  root  of 
fociety.  Hence  man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has 
been  advanced.  Nature,  by  denying  him  the  faculty 
of  love,  has  abafed  and  contradled  him  more  than  any 
other  animal.” 

A  humiliating  picture  indeed  !  but  than  which,  Mr 
tions  by  Mr  Jefferfon  affures  us,  never  one  was  more  unlike  the 
Jefferfon.  original.  Mr  Buffon  grants,  that  their  ftature  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe ;  and  he  might  have 
admitted,  that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  Lenopi 
or  Delawares  taller,  than  people  in  Europe  generally 
are  :  But  he  fays  their  organs  of  generation  are  fmaller 
and  weaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans  ;  which  is  not  a 
fadl.  And  as  to  their  want  of  beard,  this  error  has 
been  already  noticed  (N°  49.  fupra .) 

“  They  have  no  ardour  for  their  females.”  It  is 
true,  they  do  not  indulge  thofe  exceffes,  nor  difcover 
that  fondnefs,  which  are  cuftomary  in  Europe  ;  but 
cans  to  the  this  ;s  not  owing  to  a  defedl  in  nature,  but  to  manners. 
foCr°Unt' Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.  This  is  what 
procures  them  glory  among  the  men,  and  makes  them 
the  admiration  of  the  women.  To  this  they  are  edu¬ 
cated  from  their  earlieft  youth.  When  they  purfue 
game  with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chafe,  when  they  fuftain  and  fuffer  patiently  hunger 
and  cold,  it  is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  they 
purfue,  as  to  convince  their  parents  and  the  council  of 
the  nation,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number 
of  the  warriors.  The  fongs  of  the  women,  the  dance  of 
the  warriors,  the  fage  counfel  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales 
of  the  old,  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  warriors  return¬ 
ing  with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and  the  refpedl  paid  to 
thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  battle,  and  in  fub- 
duing  their  enemies  ;  in  ftiort,  every  thing,  they  fee  or 
hear  tends  to  infpire  them  with  an  ardent  defire  for 
military  fame.  If  a  young  man  were  to  difcover  a 
fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 
would  become  the  contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  fcorn 
and  ridicule  of  the  women  :  or  were  he  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in  war,  and  much  more 
were  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  luft, 
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and  of  their  eftrangement  he  would  incur  indelible  difgrace.  The  fceming  frx-  America, 
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gidity  of  the  men,  therefore,  is  the  effedl  of  manners,  u 
and  not  a  defedl  of  nature.  They  are  neither  more 
defedtivc  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  the  fe¬ 
male,  than  are  the  whites  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and 
exercife. 

“  They  raife  few  children.” — They  indeed  raife  few- Why  they 
er  children  than  we  do  ;  the  ckufes  of  which  are  to  behave  few 
found,  not  in  a  difference  of  nature,  but  of  circum-c*uWren* 
fiance.  The  women  very  frequently  attending  the  men 
in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  childbearing 
becomes  extremely  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid, 
therefore,  that  they  have  learned  the  pradlice  of  pro¬ 
curing  abortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable  ;  and  that,, 
it  even  extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confider- 
able  time  after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed 
to  numerous  hazards,  to  exceflive  exertions,  to  the 
greateft  extremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes, 
the  nation  depends  for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of 
every  year,  on  the  gleanings  of  the  foreft  ;  that  is,  they 
experience  a  famine  once  in  every  year.  With  all  ani¬ 
mals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  her 
young  perifh  ;  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced 
to  like  want,  generation  becomes  lefs  adlive,  lefs  pro¬ 
ductive.  To  the  obftacles,  then,  of  want  and  hazard, 
which  Nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplication  of  wild 
animals,  for  the  purpofe  of  reftraining  their  numbers 
within  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of  voluntary 
abortion  are  added  with  the  Indians.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do.  Where  food  is  regu¬ 
larly  fupplied,  a  fingle  farm  will  fliow  more  of  cattle 
than  a  whole  country  of  forefts  c3n  of  buffaloes.  The 
fame  Indian  women,  when  married  to  white  traders, 
who  feed  them  and  their  children  plentifully  and  regu¬ 
larly,  who  exempt  them  from  exceflive  drugery,  who 
keep  them  ftationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  produce 
and  raife  as  many  children  as  the  white  women.  In- 
ftanees  are  known,  under  thefe  circumftances,  of  their 
rearing  a  dozen  children.  74 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  “  deficient  in  natural  af-  Of  their 
fedlion.”  On  the  contrary  their  fenfibility  is  keen,  even 
the  warriors  weeping  moft  bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their &CC* 
children  ;  though,  in  general,  they  endeavour  to  appear 
fuperior  to  human  events. 

Their  friendfhips  are  ftrong  and  faithful  to  the  ut- 
termoft  extremity.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,  who  was  fent 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfadl  fome  bufinefs  with 
them.  It  happened  that  fome  of  our  diforderly  peo¬ 
ple  had  juft  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was 
therefore  propofed  in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees, 
that  Col.  Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  for 
the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a 
chief,  called  Silouee ,  who,  on  fome  former  occalion,  had 
corvtraCled  an  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  with  Col. 

Byrd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and 
told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  fhould  not  kill  him. 

After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determi¬ 
nation  was,  contrary  to  'Silouee’s  expedition,  that 
Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death  ;  and  fome  warriors  were 
defpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them  ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  “  This 
man  is  my  friend  ;  before  you  get  at  him,  you  muft 

kill 
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America,  kill  me.”  On  which  they  returned  j  and  the  council  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dumore  America 


* - v - '  refpefted  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their 

75  determination. 

Of  their  That  “  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly,”  is  a  cha- 
courage.  rafter  with  which  there  is  little  reafon  to  charge  them, 
NosC  alf°  'lv^ien  we  rec°Ue&  the  manner  in  which  the  Iroquois 

fupra^j  55  ^ct  Monf. - ,  who  marched  into  their  country  ; 

-  in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcorned  to  fly,  or  to  furvive 

the  capture  of  their  town,  braved  death  like  the  old 
Homans  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  which  they 
foon  after  revenged  themfelves  by  lacking  and  deftroy- 
ing  Montreal.  In  fhort,  the  Indian  is  brave,  when  an 
enterprife  depends  on  bravery  5  education  with  him  ma¬ 
king  the  point  of  honour  confift  in  the  deftruftion  of 
an  enemy  by  flratagem,  and  in  the  prefervation  of  his 
own  perfon  free  from  injury  :  or  perhaps  this  is  nature, 
while  it  is  education  that  teaches  us  to  honour  force 
more  than  finefle.  He  will  defend  himfelf  againft  an 
hoft  of  enemies,  always  choofing  to  be  killed  rather 
than  to  furrender,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  he 
knows  will  treat  him  well.  In  fome  fituations  alfo,  he 
meets  death  wifch  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tor¬ 
tures  with  a  firmnefs  unknown  almoft  to  religious  en- 
thuliafm  among  us. 

Much  lefs  are  they  to  be  characterized  as  a  people  of 
no  vivacity,  and  who  are  excited  to  aftion  or  motion 
only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and  thirft.  Their  dances, 
in  which  they  fo  much  delight,  and  which  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  would  be  the  moft  fevere  exercife,  fully  contradift 
this  not  to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the 
toil  they  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  undergo  in  their 
military  expeditions.  It  is  true,  that  when  at  home 
they  do  not  employ  themfelves  in  labour  or  the  culture 
of  the  foil  :  but  this  again  is  the  effeft  of  cufloms  and 
manners,  which  have  affigned  that  to  the  province  of  the 
women.  But  it  is  faid  “  they  are  averfe  to  fociety  and 
a  focial  life.”  Can  anything  be  more  inapplicable  than 
this  to  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in  clans  ?  Or 
can  they  be  faid  to  have  no  repubhque ,  who  conduft  all 
their  affairs  in  national  councils  \  who  pride  themfelves 
in  their  national  character  ;  who  confider  an  infult  or 
injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a  flranger  as  done  to  the 
whole,  and  refent  it  accordingly  ? 

To  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental 
powers,  Mr  Jefferfon  obferves,  more  fafts  are  want¬ 
ing  •,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  fttuation  which  call  for  a  difplay 
of  particular  talents  only.  This  done,  we  (hall  pro¬ 
bably  find  that  the  Americans  are  formed,  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model  with  the  homo  fa- 
piens  Europceus .  The  principles  of  their  fociety  for¬ 
bidding  all  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and 
to  enterprife  by  perfonal  influence  and  perfuafion. 
Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery  and  addrefs  in 
war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with 
them.  To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are 
direfted.  Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have 
multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  have  been  the  fubjefts 
on  which  they  were  exercifed.  Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed 
chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some,  however,  we 
have  of  very  fuperior  luftre.  We  may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any 
more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furniftied  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  fingle  paflage  fuperior  to  the 


when  governor  ot  this  itate.  X  he  itory  is  as  follows  *,  — 
of  which,  and  of  the  fpecch,  the  authenticity  is  un- 
queftionable.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1774,^  a  rob-  76 
bery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  Story  of  , 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawa-Lo§an* 
nee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their 
cuftom,  undertook  to  punifti  this  outrage  in  a  fummary 
way.  Colonel  Crefap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many 
murders  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much  injured  peo¬ 
ple,  collefted  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanha¬ 
way  in  queft  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of 
women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  feen  com¬ 
ing  from  the  oppofite  (hore,  unarmed,  and,  unfufpefting 
any  hoftile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his 
party  concealed  themfelves  on  the  bank  of  the  river  j 
and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  ftiore,  Tingled 
out  their  objefts,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  perfon  in 
it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who 
had  long  been  diftinguiftied  as  a  friend  of  the  whites. 

This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  a  decifive  battle  was 
fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between 
the  collefted  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and 
Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginian  militia. 

The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace  ;  Logan, 

‘  however,  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants : 
but,  lefl:  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  ftiould  be  diftrufted, 
from  which  fo  diftinguiftied  a  chief  abfented  himfelf, 
he  fent  by  a  mefienger  the  following  fpeech,  to  be  de-  77 
livered  to  Lord  Dunmore  I  appeal  to  any  white  Specimen 

man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Logan’s  cabin  hungry, 
and  he  gave  him  not  meat  :  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  H 
naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle 
in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as 
they  pafied,  and  faid,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men . 

I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the 
injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Crefap,  the  laft  fpring,  in 
cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations 
of  Logan,  not  fparing  even  my  women  and.  children. 

There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  fought  it  \  I  have  killed  many  5  I  have  fully  glut¬ 
ted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace  }  but  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
Avill  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life  ?  Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  Not  one.”  ^  7S 

To  the  preceding  anecdotes,  in  favour  of  the  Ameri-  Other  a- 
can  charafter,  may  be  added  the  following  by  Dr  Ben-necdotes. 
jamin  Franklin.  The  Indian  men,  when  young,  are 
hunters  and  warriors  :  when  old,  counfellors  *,  for  all 
their  government  is  by  the  counfel  or  advice  of  the 
fages.  Hence  they  generally  ftudy  oratory  *,  the  beft 
fpeaker  having  the  moft  influence.  The  Indian  wo¬ 
men  till  the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nurfe  and  bring 
up  the  children,  and  preferve  and  hand  down  to  pofte- 
rity  the  memory  of  public  tranfaftions.  Thefe  employ¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women  are  accounted  natural  and  ho¬ 
nourable.  Having  few  artificial  wants,  they  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  leifure  for  improvement  by  converfation.  Our 
laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  with  theirs,  they 

efteem 
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eftecm  flavifh  and  bale  ;  and  the  learning  on  which 
we  value  ourfelves,  they  regard  as  frivolous  and  uie- 

Having  frequent  occafions  to  hold  public  councils, 
they  have  acquired  great  order  and  decency  in  conduct¬ 
ing  them.  The  old  men  fit  in  the  foremoft  ranks,  the 
warriors  in  the  next,  and  the  women  and  children  in 
the  hindmoft.  The  bufinefs  of  the  women  is  to  take 
exaft  notice  of  what  paffes  ;  imprint  it  in  their  memo-  • 
r.ies,  for  they  have  no  writing,  and  communicate  it  to 
their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council, 
and  they  preferve  tradition  of  the  ftipulations  in  trea¬ 
ties  a  hundred  years  back ;  which,  when  we  compare 
with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exaft.  He  that 
would  fpeak  rifes.  The  reft  obferve  a  profound  filence. 
When  he  has  finilhed,  and  fits  down,  they  leave  him 
five  or  fix  minutes  to  recolleft,  that  if  he  has  omitted 
any  thino-  he  intended  to  fay,  or  has  any  thing  to  add, 
he  may  rife  again  and  deliver,  it.  To  interrupt  ano- 
ther,  even  in  common  converfation,  is  reckoned  highly 

indecent.  .  P  . 

—  The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  converlation  is, 
and  civility  jnc[ecd,  carried  to  cxcefs  ;  fiuce  it  docs  not  permit 
meriean  In  them  to  contradia  or  deny  the  truth  of  what  is  afferted 
“  in  their  prefence.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid 
difputes  ;  but  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  their 
minds,  or  what  impreflion  you  make  upon  them,  i  he 
miffionaries  who  have  attempted  to  convert  them  to 
Chriftianity,  all  complain  of-  this  as  one  of  the  great- 
eft  difficulties  of  their  million.  The  Indians  hear  with 
patience  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  explained  to  them, 
and  give  their  ufual  tokens  of  affent  and  approbation  5 
but  this  by  no  means  implies  conviction  5  it  is  mere 
civility. 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our  towns,  our  people 
are  apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  in¬ 
commode  them  where  they  defire  to  be  private  j  this 
they  efteem  great  rudenefs,  and  the  effect  of  the  want 
of  inftruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners. 
“  We  have  (fay  they)  as  much  curiofity  as  you  ;  and 
when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wifti  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  looking  at  you  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  we  hide 
ourfelves  behind  bullies  where  you  are  to  pafs,  and  ne- 
So  ver  intrude  ourfelves  into  your  company.” 

Their  haf-  Their  manner  of  entering  one  another’s  villages  has 
pitality.  b\ewife  its  rules.  It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  travelling 
ftrangers  to  enter  a  village  abruptly,  without  giving 
notice  of  their  approach.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  flop  and  holla,  remaining 
there  till  invited  to  enter.  Two  old  men  ufually  come 
out  to  them,  and  lead  them  in.  There  is  in  every  vil¬ 
lage  a  vacant  dwelling,  called  th  zjlr  anger's  houfe.  Here 
they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut 
^o  hut,  acquainting  the  inhabitants  that  ftrangers  are 
arrived,  who  are  probably  hungry  and  weary  *  and  eve¬ 
ry  one  fends  him  what  he  can  fpare  of  vi£luals  and  ikins 
to  repofe  on.  When  the  ftrangers  are  refrefbed,  pipes 
and  tobacco  are  brought  *,  and  then,  but  not  before, 
converfation  begins,  with  inquiries  who  they  are,  whi¬ 
ther  bound,  what  news,  &c.  and  it  ufually  ends  with 
offers  of  fervice,  if  the  ftrangers  have  occafton  for  guides, 
cr  any  neceffaries  for  continuing  their  journey  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  is  exa£led  for  the  entertainment. 

The  fame  hofpitality,  efteemed  among  them  as  a 
Yol.  II.  Part  i. 


principal  virtue,  is  praftifed  by  private  perfons of  America. 

which  Conrad  Weifer,  the  interpreter,  gave  Dr  Frank-  ' - - - 1 

lin  the  following  inftance :  He  had  been  naturalized 
among  the  Six  .Nations,  and  fpoke  well  the  Mohock 
language.  In  going  through  the  Indian  country  to  , 
carry  a  meffage  from  our  governor  to  the^  council  at 
Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canaffetego, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  fpread  furs 
for  him  to  fit  on,  placed  before  him  feme  boiled  beans 
and  venifon,  and  mixed  fome  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refreihed,  and  had  lit  his 
pipe,  Canaffetego  began  to  converfe  with  him  ;  afked 
how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  fince  they  had  feen 
each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  what  had  occafioned 
the  journey,  &c.  Conrad  anfwered  all  his  queftions  j 
and  when  the  difeourfe  began  to  flag,  the  Indian,  to 
continue  it,  faid,  “  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among 
the  white  people,  and  know  fomething  of  their  cu- 
ftoms*,  I  have  been  fometimes  at  Albany,  and  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  once  in  feven  days  they  fhut  up  their  (hops, 
and  affemble  all  in  the  great  houfe ;  tell  me  what  it  is 

for  ? _ What  do  they  do  there  ?”  “  They  meet  there 

(fays  Conrad)  to  hear  and  learn  good  things .”  “  I  do 

not  doubt  (fays  the  Indian)  that  they  tell  you  fo  \  they 
have  told  me  the  fame  :  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
they  fay,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reafons.  I  went  lately 
to  Albany  to  fell  my  Ikins,  and  buy  blankets,  knives, 
powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know  I  generally  ufed  to  deal 
with  Hans  Hanfon  •,  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this 
time  to  try  fome  other  merchants.  However,  I  called 
firft  upon  Hans,  and  afked  him  what  he  would  give  for 
beaver.  He  faid  he  could  not  give  more  than  4s.  a 
pound ;  but  (fays  he)  I  cannot  talk  on  bufinefs  now  ; 
this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to  learn  good 
things ,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought 
to  myfelf,  fince  I  cannot  do  any  bufinefs  to  day,  I  may 
as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too  ;  and  I  went  with  him* 

—There  flood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily.  I  did  not  underftand  what 
he  faid ;  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much,  at  me 
and  at  Hanfon, ;  I  imagined  he  was  angry  at  feeing  me 
there  *,  fo  I  went  out,  fat  down  near  the  houfe,  ilruck 
fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  fhould 
break  up.  I  thought  too,  that  the  men  had  mentioned 
fomething  of  beaver,  and  I  fufpe&ed  that  it  might  be 
the  fubje£l  of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out 
I  accofted  my  merchant. — Well  Hans  (fays  I),  I 
hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a-pound?” 

“  No  (fays  he),  I  cannot  give  fo  much,  I  cannot  give 
more  than  3s.  6d.”  “  I  then  fpoke  to  feveral  other 

dealers,  but  they  all  fung  the  fame  Tong,  ,  three  and  fix- 
pence,  three  and  fixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  my  fufpicion  was  right  ;  and  that  whatever  they 
pretended  of  meeting  to  learn  good  things ,  the  real  pur¬ 
pofe  was,  to  confult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price 
of  beaver.  Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  inuft 
be  of  my  opinion.  If  they  meet  fo  often  to  learn  good 
things ,  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fome  before 
this  time.  But  they  are  flill  ignorant.  You  know  our 
pra&ice.  If  a  white -man,  in.  travelling  through  our 
country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  jve  all  treat  him  as 
I  treat  you  \  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  wTe  warm  him 
if  he  is  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he 
may  allay  his  thirft  and  hunger )  and  we  fpread  foft 
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America,  furs  for  him  to  reft  and  deep  on  :  we  demand  nothing 

- v— —  jn  return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man’s  houfe  at 

Albany,  and  afk  for  victuals  and  drink,  they  fay,  Where 
is  your  money  ?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  fay,  Get  out 
you  Indian  dog.  You  fee  they  have  not  yet  learned 
thofe  lit  tie  good  things  that  we  need  no  meeting  to  be 
in  it  rude  d  in  j  becaufe  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us 
when  we  were  children  \  and  therefore  it  is  impoflible 
their  meetings  fliould  be,  as  they  fay,  for  any  iuch  pur- 
pnfe,  or  have  any  fucb  cffVCt  j  they  are  only  to  contrive 
the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver” 

The  next  queftion  that  occurs  is,  Whether  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Americans,  or  the  dii 'parity  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  afford  fuffieient  grounds 
for  determining  them,  as  fome  have  done,  to  be  a  race 
of  men  radically  different  from  all  others  ? 

In  this  queftion,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  (hall  con¬ 
fine  our ft Ives  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  Lord 
Karnes  *,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  \  and 
gives  a  hypothefis,  whereby  be  pretends  his  opinion 
8!  may  be  maintained  in  a  conftftency  with  revelation, 

lord  “  If  (fays  he)  the  only  rule  afforded  by  nature  for  claf- 

Karae’s  fin«  animals  can  be  depended  on?  there  are  different 
arguments  rftce3  Qf  mcn  as  wtH  as  of  dogs  :  a  maftiff  differs  not 

from  a  fyaniel>  than  a  'vhlt€  man  from  a  neSr0* 

f  ‘  or  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane.  And  if  we  have  any 
faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants  were 
created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  cli¬ 
mates  y  and  fo  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that 
all  men  are  not  fitted  equally  for  every  climate.  There 
is  fearer  a  climate  but  what  is  natural  to  fome  men, 
where  they  profper  and  ftourifti ;  and  there  is  not  a  cli¬ 
mate  but  where  fome  men  degenerate.  Doth  not  then 
analogy  lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  as  there  are  different 
climates  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  fo  there  are  different 
races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates  ?  . 

“  M.  Buffbn,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which  can 
procreate  together,  and  whofe  progeny  can  alfo  pro¬ 
create,  are  of  one  fpecies,  concludes,  that  all  men  are 
of  one  race  or  fpecies  5  and  endeavours  to  fupport  that 
favourite  opinion,  by  aferibing  to  the  climate,  to  food, 
or  to  other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are 
found  among  men.  But  he  is  ferioufly  of  opinion,  that 
any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufe, 
can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  ftnooth  chin 
uni  venal  among  the  Americans  ;  the  prominence  of  the 
pudenda  univerfal  among  the  Hottentot  women  ;  or  the 
black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfal  among  the  female  Samoi- 
efles  ?— It  is  in  vain  to  aferibe  to  the  climate  the  low 
ftature  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or 
the  overgrown  fize  of  their  heads.  It  is  equally  in  vain 
to  aferibe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the  Laplanders, 
or  their  ugly  vifage.  The  black  colour  of  negroes, 
thick  lips  flat  nofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank  fmell, 
diftinguifh  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.  i  he 
Abyffmians,  on  the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made, 
their  complexion  a  brown  olive,  features  weft  propor¬ 
tioned,  eyes  large  and  of  a  fparkling  black,  thin  lips,  a 
nofe  rather  high  than  flat.  There  is  no  fuch  difference 
of  climate  between  Abyflinia  and  Negroland  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  ftriking  differences.  #  * 

“Nor  fhall  our  author’s  ingenious  hypothefis  con¬ 
cerning  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  purebafe  him 
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impunity  with  refpeCt  to  the  fallow  complexion  of  the  Aniens  | 
Samoitdes,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders.  1  he  Fin-  w”'“v  I 
landers,  and  northern  Norwegians,  live  in  a  climate 
not  left  cold  than  that  of  the  people  mentioned  *,  and 
yet  are  fair  beyond  other  Europeans.  1  fay  more, 
there  are  many  inftances  of  races  of  people  preferving 
their  original  colour,  in  climates  very  different  from 
their  own  >  but  not  a  Angle  mftanee  ot  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn.  There  have  been  four  complete  ge¬ 
nerations  of  negroes  in  Pennlyivatua,  without  any  vifible 
change  of  colour*,  they  continue  jet  black,. as  origi¬ 
nally."  Thofe  who  aferibe  all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  con- 
ftder  how  little  probable  it  is,  that  the  colour  it  irnpref- 
fes  on  the  parents  fhould  be  communicated  to  their 
infant  children,  who  never  law  the  fun  :  I  fhould  be  as 
foon  induced  to  believe  with  a  German  viaturalift,  whofe 
name  has  efcaped  me,  that  the  negro  colour  is  owing  to 
an  ancient  eultom  in  Africa,  or  dyeing  the  Ikin  black. 

Let  a  European,  for  years,  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun 
in  a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown  ;  his  children 
will  never thelefs  have  the  fame  complexion  with  thofe 
in  Europe.  From  the  a&ion  of  the  fun,  is  it  poffible 
to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with 
a  ruddy  Ikin,  which  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  ? 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  draw  fome  arguments 
for  the  exiftence  of  different  races  of  men,  from  the 
Various  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  different  nations  \ 
which  he  reckons  to  be  fpecifc  differences,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  colour,  ftature,  &c.  and  having  fummed  up  his 
evidence  he  concludes  thus :  “  Upon  fumming  up  the 
whole  particulars  mentioned  above,  would  one  befitate 
a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion,  were  there 
no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  4  That  God  creat- 
<•  ed  many  pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from 
4  each  other,  both  externally  and  internally  ;  that  he 
4  fitted  thofe  pairs  for  different  climates,  and  placed 
4  each  pair  in  its  proper  climate  *,  that  the  peeuliari- 
c  ties  of  the  original  pairs  were  preferved  entire  in 
4  their  defendants  *,  who  having  no  afiiftance  but  their 
4  natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from 
‘  experience,  and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe) 

4  to  form  a  language  for  itfelf;  that  figns  were  fuffi- 
4  dent  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any  language 
4  but  what  nature  fuggefts  ;  and  that  a  language  was 
4  formed  gradually  as  a  tribe  increafer  in  numbers, 

4  and  in  different  occupations,  to  makj  fpeech  necef- 
4  fary  ?’  But  this  opinion,  however  plaufible,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  adopt  ;  being  taught  a  different  leflon 
by  revelation,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fingle 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies.  Though  we  cannot  doubt 
the  authority  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  con¬ 
tradict  every  one  of  the  faCts  mentioned  above.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  account,  different  races  of  men  were 
not  formed,  nor  were  men  formed  originally  for  differ¬ 
ent  climates.  All  men  muft  have  fpoken  the  fame 
language,  viz.  that  of  our  firft  parents.  And  what  of 
all  feems  the  moft  contradictory  to  that  account,  is  the 
favage  ft  ate  :  Adam,  as  Mofes  informs  us,  was  endued 
by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of  knowledge  j 
and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many 
generations.  Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men 
into  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  account  for  that  difmal  ca- 
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taftrophe,  mankind  mutt  have  fullered  feme  terrible  con- 
vulfion.  That  terrible convulfion  is  revealed  tons  in  the 
lottery  of  the  tower  of  Babel  contained  in  the  1  ith 
chapter  of  Gcnefis,  which  is,  ‘  That,  for  many  cen- 

<  furies  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
‘  language,  and  of  one  fpeech  *  that  they  united  to 
i  build  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a 

<  tower  whole  top  might  reach  unto  heaven  ;  that  the 

<  Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have 

<  all  one  language,  and  that  nothing  would  be  re- 
i  ftrained  from  them  which  they  imagined'  to  do,  con- 

<  banded  their  language  that  they  might  not  under- 

<  ftand  one  another,  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon 
i  the  face  of  all  the  earth.’  Here  light  breaks  forth 
in  the  mid  ft  of  darknefa  By  confounding  the  language 
of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  they  were  rendered  lavages.  And  to  harden 
them  for  their  new  habitations,  it  was.  neceffary  that 
they  lli  on  Id  be  divided  into  different  ivinds,  fitted  .fox 
different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  change  of 
con  fti  tut  ion,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poffibly 
have  fubfitted  iiYthe  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in 
the  frozen  region  of  Lapland  *,  houfes  not  being  prepa¬ 
red,  nor  any  other  convenience  to  proteft  them  againft 
a  dettruftive  climate.” 

We  may  fir  ft  remark,  on  his  lord  (hi  p’s  hypotliefis, 
that  it  is  evidently  incomplete  *  for,  allowing  the  human 
race  to  have  been  divided  into  different  fpecies  at  the 
confufion  of  languages,  and  that  each  fpecies  was  ad¬ 
apted  to  a  particular  climate*  by  what  means  were 
they  to  get  to  the  climates  proper  for  them,  or  how 
were  they  to  know  that  filch  climates  exifted  ?  How 
was  an  American,  for  inftance,  when  languifhing  in  an 
improper  climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  the  land  of  the 
Amazons,  or  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own 
country  ?  or  how  was  he  to  know  that  thefe  places 
were  more  proper  for  him  than  others  ? — If,  indeed 
we  take  the  Scripture  phrafe,  “  The  Lord  fcattered 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,”  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  fenfe,  we  may  account  for  it.  If  we  fuppofe  that 
the  different  fpecies  were  immediately  carried  off  by 
a  whirlwind,  or  other  fupernatural  means,  to  their  pro¬ 
per  countries,  the  difficulty  will  vanifh  :  but  if  this  is 
bis  lordfhip’s  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  a  very  fm- 
gular  one. 

Before  entering  upon  a  confideration  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  arguments  ufed  by  our  author  for  proving  the  di- 
to  be  kept  verfity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  it  will  be  proper 
s"  ,r,“"r to  lay  down  the  following  general  principles,  which 
mav  ferve  as  axioms.  (1.)  When  we  affert  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  we  bring  in  a  fu¬ 
pernatural  caufe  to  folve  a  natural  phenomenon  :  for 
thefe  fpecies  arc  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  work 
of  the  Deity.  (2.)  No  perfon  has  a  right  to  call  any 
thing  the  immediate  effeft  of  Omnipotence,  unlefs  by 
exprefs  revelation  from  the  Deity,  or  from  a  certain¬ 
ty  that  no  natural  caufe  is  futticient  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
feft.  The  reafon  is  plain.  The  Deity  is  invifible,  and 
fo  are  manv  natural  caufes*  when  we  fee  an  effeft,  there¬ 
fore,  of  which  the  caufe  does  not  manifeft  itfelf,  we 
cannot  know  whether  the  immediate  caufe  is  the  Deity 
or  an  invifible  natural  power.  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  earthquakes, 
which  were  often  aferibed  immediately  to  the  Deity, 
but  are  now  difeovered  to  be  the  e Lefts  of  eleftricity. 
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(3‘)  No  perfen  can  affert  natural  caufes  to  be  infufficic  fit 
to  produce  fuch  and  fuch  e Lefts,  unlefs  he  perteftly  —  -  - 
knows  all  thefe  caufes  and  the  limits  of  their  power  in 
all  poffible  cafes*  and  this  no  man  has  ever  known  or 
can  know. 

By  keeping  in  view  thofe  principles,  which  we  hope 
are  felf-evident,  we  will  eafily  fee  L01"d  Karnes’s  ar¬ 
guments  to  confitt  entirely  in  a  petitio  prweipn. — In 
fub fiance  they  are  ali  reduced  to  this  (ingle  tentence  : 
u  Natural  philofophers  have  been  hitherto  unfuccefstul 
in  their  endeavours  to  account  for  the  differences  ob- 
ferved  among  mankind;  therefore  thefe  differences  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for  from  natural  caufes.”  8; 

His  Lord  (hip,  however,  tells 'us  in  the  paffages  al-  IrcoMift. 
ready  quoted,  that  “  a  mattiff  differs  not  more  from  .a  i» 
fpaniel,  than  a  Laplander  from  a 'Dane  *”  that  “  it 
vain  to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  ttature  of  the  Lap-  argmiicut. 
landers,  or  their  ugly  vifage.” — Yet,  in  a  note  on  the 
word  Laplanders ,  he  fubjoins,  that,  “  by  late  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  Laplanders  are  only  degenerated 
Tartars*  and  that  they  and  the  Hungarians  originally 
fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  men,  and  from  the  fame 
country.” — The  Hungarians  are  generally  handfome 
and  well-made,  like  Danes,  or  like  other  people.  1  he 
Laplanders,  be  tells  us,  differ  as  much  from  them  as  a 
mattiff  from  a  fpaniel.  Natural  caufes,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Karnes  himfelf,  may  caufe  two  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  mankind  differ  from  each 
other  as  much  as  a  mattiff  does  from  a  fpaniel.  . 

While  we  are  treatingHhis  fubjeft  of  colour,  it  may  Beroark- 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  a  very  remarkable  differ-  able  differ¬ 
ence  of  colour  may  accidentally  happen  to  individuals 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  itthmus  of  Darien,  a  fin-  accidental 
gular  race  of  men  has  been  difeovered. —  They  are  ofcaufos. 
low  ttature,  of  a  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  endu¬ 
ring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead  milk-white  *  not 
refembling  that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans,  4but 
without  any  blufh  or  fanguine  complexion.  Their  fkin 
is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white* 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  eyebrows,  and  eyelatties, 
are  of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  fingular 
form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light 
of  the  fun  *  but  they  fee  clearly  by  moonlight,  and  are 
raoft  active  and  gay  in  the  night.  Among  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  illands, 
a  fmall  number  of  thefe  people  are  produced.  They 
are  called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  Kacker  lakes 
by  the  Dutch. 

This  race  of  men  is  not  indeed  permanent  *  but  it  i?  Colour  no 
futticient  to  (how,  that  mere  colour  is  by  no  means  theebarafter- 
charafteriftic  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  mankind.  The  dif-Hpc°f  a 
ference  of  colour  in  thefe  individuals  is  uric 
owing  to  a  natural  caufe.  To  conttitute,  then,  a  race 
of  men  of  this  colour,  it  would  only  be  neceffary  that 
this  caufe,  which  at  prefent  is  merely  accidental,  fhonld 
become  permanent,  and  we  cannot  know  but  it  may  be 
fo  in  fome  parts  of  the  world.  gg 

If  a  difference  in  colour  is  no  charafterittic  of  a  dif-nor  fixtures 
ferent  fpecies  of  mankind,  much  lefs  can  a  difference 
in  ttature  be  thought  fo.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  A- 
roerica,  there  is  faid  to  be  a  race  of  men  exceeding 
the  common  fize  in  height  and  ftrergth  *.  This  ae-*  See  Fata- 
qouut,  however,  is  doubted  of  by  fome  *  but  be  that*®”*** 
as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Efquimaux  are  as  much 
under  the  common  fize,  as  the  Patagonians  are  faid  to 
D  2  be 
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be  above  it.  Neverthelefs  ive  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
either  of  thefe  are  fpecific  differences  j  feeing  the  Lap¬ 
landers  and  Hungarians  are  both  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  yet  the  former  are  generally  almoft  a  foot  fhorter 
than  the  latter  ;  and  if  a  difference  of  climate,  or  other 
accidental  caufes,  can  make  the  people  of  one  country 
a  foot  fhorter  than  the  common  fize  of  mankind,  un¬ 
doubtedly  accidental  caufes  of  a  contrary  nature  may 
make  thofe  of  another  country  a  foot  taller  than  other 
men. 

Though  the  fun  has  undoubtedly  a  {hare  in  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  the  fwarthy  colour  of  thofe  nations  which 
are  moft  expofed  to  his  influence  ;  yet  the  manner  of 
living  to  which  people  arc  accuftomed,  their  victuals, 
their  employment,  &c.  muft  contribute  very  much  to 
a  difference  of  complexion.  1  here  are  fome  kinds  of 
colouring  roots,  which  if  mixed  with  the  food  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals,  will  tinge  even  their  bones  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  cre- 
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dulity  to  infer  from  this,  that  if  thefe  roots  were  mixed 
with  the  food  of  a  white  man,  they  might  without  a 
miracle,  tinge  his  Ikin  of  a  yellow  colour.  If  a  man 
and  woman  were  both  to  ufe  food  of  this  kind  for  a 
length  of  time,  till  they  became,  as  it  were,  radically 
dyed ,  it  is  impoflible,  without  the  intervention  of  divine 
power,  or  of  fome  extraordinary  natural  caufe,  but  their 
children  muft  be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  was  the  fame 
kind  of  food  to  be  continued  for  feveral  generations,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  this  colour  might  refift  the 
continued  ufe  of  any  kind  of  food  whatever.  See  further 
the  article  CoMFLEXiON. 

Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  examples,  but  we  have 
an  example  of  changes  much  more  wonderful.  It  is 
’allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  work  a 
change  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  any  other  animal, 
than  upon  his  mind.  A  man  that  is  naturally  cho¬ 
leric  may  indeed  learn  to  prevent  the  bad  effe&s  of  his 
paffion  by  reafon,  but  the  pafTion  itfelf  will  remain  as 
immutable  as  bis  colour.  But  to  reafon  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  Lord  Karnes  ;  though  a  man  Ibould  be  na- 
turally  choleric,  or  fubjeft  to  any  other  paffion  why 
fliould  his  children  be  fo  ?— This  way  of  reafomng, 
however  plaufible,  is  by  no  means  conclufive  j  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  paOagc  in  Mr  Eorfter  s 

V°Junee,9th.  “  The  officers  who  could  not  yet  reliffi 
their  fait  provifions  after  the  refreffiments  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  had  ordered  their  black  dog,  mentioned  p.  135. 
to  be  killed  :  this  day,  therefore,  we  dined  for  the  firft 
time  on  a  leg  of  it  roafted  ;  which  tailed  fo  exa£lly 
like  mutton,  that  it  was  abfolutely  undiftinguiffiable. 
In  our  cold  countries,  where  animal  food  is  fo  much 
ufed  and  where  to  be  carnivorous  perhaps  lies  in 
the  nature  of  men,  or  is  indifpenfably  necelfary  to 
the  prefervation  of  their  health  and  ftrength,  it  is 
ftranoe  that  there  ffiould  exift  a  Jevviffi  averfion  to  dogs 
fleffi  ^  when  hogs,  the  moft  uncleanly  of  all  animals, 
are  eaten  without  fcruple.  Nature  feems  exprefsly  to 
have  intended  them  for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  oft- 
fpring  fo  very  numerous,  and  their  increafe  fo  quick 
and  frequent.  It  may  be  objefted,  that  the  exalted 
decree  of  inftinft  which  we  obferve  in  our  dogs  in- 
fpires  us  with  great  unwillingnefs  to  kill  and  eat  them. 
But  it  is  owing  to  the  time  we  fpend  on  the  education 
of  dogs,  that  they  acquire  thofe  eminent  qualities 
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which  attach  them  fo  much  to  us.  The  natural  quali-  America* 
ties  of  our  dogs  may  receive  a  wonderful  improvement ;  v““ 

but  education  muft  give  its  affiftar.ee,  without  which 
the  human  mind  itfelf,  though  capable  of  an  immenfe 
ex  pan  fi  on,  remains  in  a  very  contra&ed  date.  In  New 
Zealand,  and  (according  to  former  accounts  of  voyages) 
in  the  tropical  ifles  of  the  South  fea,  the  dogs  are  the 
moft  ftupid  dull  animals  imaginable,  and  do  not  feem  to 
have  the  leaft  advantage  in  point  of  fagaeity  over  our 
fheep,  which  are  commonly  made  the  emblems  of  filli- 
nefs.  In  the  former  country  they  are  fed  upon  fifh,  ia 
the  latter  on  vegetables,  and  both  thefe  diets  may  have 
ferved  to  alter  their  difpofition.  Education  may  per¬ 
haps  like  wife  graft  new  inftinfts;  the  New  Zealand 
dogs  are  fed  on  the  remains  of  their  mailer’s  meals  ; 
they  eat  the  bones  of  other  dogs  j  and  the  puppies  be¬ 
come  true  cannibals  from  their  birth.  We  had  a  young 
New  Zealand  puppy  on  board,  which  had  certainly  had 
no  opportunity  of  tafting  anything  but.  the  mother’s 
milk  before  we  purchafed  it  :  however,  it  eagerly  de¬ 
voured  a  portion  of  the  fleffi  and  bones  of  the  dog  on 
which  we  dined  to-day  ;  while  feveral  others  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  breed,  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape,  turned  from 
it  without  touching  it. 

“  On  the  4th  of  Auguft,  a  young  bitch,  of  the  ter-  Id.  p.  243, 
tier  breed,  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  covered  by  a  fpaniel,  brought  ten  young  ones,  one 
of  which  was  dead.  The  New  Zealand  dog  mention¬ 
ed  above, . which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  .roafted 
dog,  now  fell  upon  the  dead  puppy,  and  ate  of  it  with 
a  ravenous  appetite.  This  is  a  proof  how  far  education 
may  go  in  producing  and  propagating  new  inflin£ls  in 
animals.  European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat^  o* 
their  own  fpecies,  but  rather  feem  to  abhor  it.  The 
New  Zealand  dogs,  in  all  likelihood,  are  trained  up 
from  their  earlieft  age  to  eat  the  remains  of  their  ma¬ 
ker’s  meals:  they  are  therefore  ufed  to  feed  upon  fifh, 
their  own  fpecies,  and  perhaps  human  flefh  ;  and  what 
was  only  owing  to  a  habit  at  firft,  may  have  become 
inftindl  by'length  of  time.  This  was  remarkable  in  our 
cannibal  dog  j  for  he  came  on  board  fo  young,  that  he 
could  not  have  been  weaned  ,  long  enough  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  habit  of  devouring  his  own  fpecies,  and  much 
lefs  of  eating  human  fleffi;  however,  one  of  our  fea- 
men  having  cut  his  finger,  held  it  out  to  the  dog, 
who  fell  to  greedily,  licked  it,  and  then  began  to 

bite  it.”  .  .  n 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  even  the  lntlintts 
of  animals  are  not  unchangeable  by  natural  caufes  ;  and 
if  thefe  caufes  are  powerful  enough  to  change  the  dil- 
pofitions  of  fucceeding  generations,  much. more  may  we 
fuppofe  them  capable  of  making  any  pofiible  alteration 
in  the  external  appearance. 

We  are  not  here  neceffitated  to  confine  ourfelves  to  Confirmed 
obfervations  made  on  Jbrute  animals.  The  Franks  arc  by  anobfer- 
an  example  of  the  production  of  one  general  charaftur,  ^t.on  un^ 
formed  by  fome  natural  caufe  from  a  mixture  of  many 
different  nations. — They  were  a  motley  multitude, 
confiding  of  various  German  nations  dwelling  beyond 
the  Rhine  :  who,  uniting  in  defence  of  their  common 
liberty,  took  thence  the  name  of  Franks;  the  word 
frank  fignifying  in  their  language,  as  it  ftill  does  in 
ours  'free.  Among  them  the  following  nations,  were 
mentioned,  viz.  the  A&uarii,  Chamavi,  Bmfteri,  Sa- 
lii  Frifii,  Chaufi,  Amfwarii,  and  Catti*  We  cannot 
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America  fuppofe  one  charter  to  belong  to  fo  many  different 
nations  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Franks  were  nation¬ 
ally  characterized  as  treacherous  ;  _  and  fo  deeply  feems 
this  quality  to  have  been  rooted  in  their  nature,  that 
their  defcendants  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in  1500 
years.  It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  talk  of  different  races  of 
men,  either  from  their  colour,  lize,  or  prevailing  dif- 
pofitions,  feeing  we  have  undeniable  proofs  that  all  thefe 
may  be  changed  in  the  molt  remarkable  manner,  by 
natural  caufes,  without  any  miraculous  interpofition  of 
the  Deity. 

The  next  queftion„then,  which  prefents  itfelf  is,  From 
what  part  of  the  old  world  America  has  moft  probably 
been  peopled  ? 

Of  the  peo-  Difcoveries  long  ago  made,  inform  us,  that,  an  inter¬ 
ring  of  courfe  between  the  old  continent  and  America  might 
be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the  north-weft  extre¬ 
mities  of  Europe  and  the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  A- 
fta.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovered 
Greenland,  and  planted  a  colony  there.  .1  he  com¬ 
munication  with  that  country  was  renewed  in  the  laft 
century  by  Moravian  miflionaries,  in  order  to  propa¬ 
gate  their  doctrines  in  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  re¬ 
gion.  By  them  we  are  informed  that  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America ,by  a  very 
narrow  ftrait  *  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  are  united  y  that  the  Efquimaux  of 
93  America  perfe&ly  refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
A  commu-  drefs,  and  mode  of  living  y  and  that  a  Moravian 

between  miffionary,  well  acquainted  with,  the  language  of  Grcen- 
the  old  and  land,  having  vifited  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux, 
new  conii-  found,  to  his  aftoniftnnent,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  lan- 
nents  by  guage  with  the  Greenlanders,  and  were  in  every  refpeft 
the  fame  people.  The  fame  fpecies  of  animals,  too,  are 
found  in  the  contiguous  regions.  The  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  fre¬ 
quent  the  forefts  of  North  America,  as  well  as  thofe  in 
the  north  of  Europe. 

Other  difcoveries  have  proved,  that  if  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  of  Afia  and  America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  From  this  part  of  the  old  con¬ 
tinent,  alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  paffed  into  the  new  y 
and  the  refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  America 
and  the  eaftern  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would  induce  us  to 
conje&ure  that  they  have  a  common  origin.  This  is- 
the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr  Robertfon  in  liis  Hiftory  of 
*  Hi/lory  of  America  *,  where  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  fol- 

voTT™’  lowin8  narrative- 

P-  253.  “  While  thofe  immenfe  regions  which  ftretch  eaft- 

ward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka 
were  unknown,  or  imperfe£fly  explored,  the  north-eaft 
extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
far  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  new  world,  that  it 
was  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  any  communication  fhould 
have  been  carried  on  between  them.  But  the  Ruffians, 
having  fubjefted  the  weftern  parts  of  Siberia  to  their 
empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vaft 
country,  by  advancing  towards  the  eaft  into  unknown 
provinces.  Thefe  were  difcovered  by  hunters  in  their 
excurfions  after  game,  or  by  foldiers  employed  in  levy¬ 
ing  the  taxes  ;  and  the  court  of  Mofcow  eftimated  the 
importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the  fmall  addi¬ 
tion  which  they  made  to  its  revenue.  At  length,  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Great  afeended  the  Ruffian  throne  ;  His  en- 
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lightened  comprehenfive  mind,  intent  upon  every  cir-  America.^ 
cumftance  that  could  aggrandife  his  empire,  or  render  v— i 

his  reign  illuftrious,  difeerned  confequences  of  thefe  dif¬ 
coveries,  which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  his  igno¬ 
rant  predeceffors.  He  perceived  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  regions  of  Afia  extended  towards  the  eaft,  they  muft 
approach  nearer  to  America  y  that  the  communication 
between  the  continents,  which  had  long  been  fearched 
for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this  quarter  5 
and  that,  by  opening  this  intercourfe,  fome  part  of  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  might  bo 
made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel. 

Such  an  obje&  fuited  a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand 
fc hemes.  Peter  drew  up  inftru£Hons  with  his  own 
hands  for  profecuting  this  defign,  and  gave  orders  for 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

“  His  fucceffor*  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his 
plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Ruffian  court  employed 
in  this  fervice,  had  to  ftruggle  with  fo  many  difficulties, 
that  their  progrefs  was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged 
by  fome  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia 
concerning  a  fuccefsful  voyage  in  the  year  1648  round 
the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Afia,  they  attempted  ,  to 
follow  the  fame  courfe.  Veffels  were  fitted  out,  with 
this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and 
Colyma  y  but  in  a  frozen  ocean/  which  nature  feems 
not  to  have  deftined  for  navigation,  they  were  expofed 
to  many  difafters,  without  being  able  to  accomplifh 
their  purpofe.  No  veffel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian  court 
ever  doubled  this  formidable  cape  y  we  are  indebted  for 
what  is  known  of  thofe  extreme  regions  of  Afia,  to  the 
difcoveries  made  in  excurfions  by  land.  In  all  thofe 
provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  lie  at  no  confiderable  diftance  from 
their  own  coaft*.  Thefe  the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be 
part  of  America  5  and  feveral  circumftances  concurred 
not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but  in  per- 
fuading  them  that  fome  portion  of'  that  continent  could 
not  be  very  remote.  rlrecs  of  various  kinds,  unknown 
in  thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are  driven  upon  the 
coaft  by  an  eafterly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind  floating 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days  y  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annually  from  the  fame  quarter  ;  and  a  tradition 
obtains  among  the  inhabitants,  of  an  intercourfe  for¬ 
merly  carried  on  with  fome  countries  fituated  to  the 
eaft. 

“  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and  compar¬ 
ing  the  pofition  of  the  countries  in  Afia  which  they 
had  difcovered,  with  fuch  parts  in  the  north- weft  of  A- 
merica  as  were  already  known  y  the  Ruffian  court  form¬ 
ed  a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any 
nation  lefs  aceuftomed  to  engage  in  arduous  underta¬ 
kings  and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Orders 
were  iffued  to  build  two  veffds  at  Ochotz,  in  the 
fea  of  Kamtfchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery. 

Though  that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnHhcd  no¬ 
thing  that  could  be  of  ufc  in  conftru&ing  them  hut 
fome  larch  trees  y  though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cord¬ 
age,  the  fails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite 
for  their  equipment,  but  the  provifions  for  vi&ualling 
them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  immenfe  deferts 
of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  roads 
almoft  impaffable,  the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and 
the  perfeverance  of  the  people,  at  laft  furmounted  every 
obftacle,  Two  veffels  were  finifhed  y  and,  under  the 
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command  of  the  captains  Behring  and  Tichirikow,  [ail¬ 
ed  from  Kamtfchatka  in  queft  of  the  new  world,  in  a 
quarter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.  They 
fhaped  their  courfe  towards  the  call  \  and  though  a  ftorm 
foon  feparated  the  veffels,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  dififters  befel  them,  the  expectations  from  the 
voyage  were  not  altogether  fruftrated.  Each  of  the 
commanders  difeovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared 
to  be  part  of  the  American  continent  \  and,  according 
to  their  obfervatiems,  it  feems  to  be  fituated  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  north-weft  coaft  of  California.  Each 
fet  fume  of  his  people  aftiore  :  but  in  one  place  the  in¬ 
habitants  fled  as  the  Ruffians  approached  j  in  another, 
they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  deftroyed  their 
boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  diflrefs  of 
their  crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft. 
In  their  return  they  touched  at  feverai  iflands,  which 
flretch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the  country 
which  they  had  difeovered  and  the  c,oaft  of  Alia.  1  hey 
bad  fume  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  feemed  to 
them  to  referable  the  North  Americans.  They  pre- 
fented  to  the  Ruffians  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace, 
which  is  a  fymbol  of  friendthip  univerfal  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  North  America,  and  a-ufage  of  arbitrary  inftitu- 
tion  peculiar  to.  them.” 

Rt aons  for  The  more  recent  and  accurate  difeoveries  of  the  il- 
fu!)})'>fmg  luftrious  navigator  Cook,  and  his  fucceffor  Clerke, 
have  brought  the  matter  ftill  nearer  to  certainty.  The 
fea,  from  the  fouth  of  Behring’s  ftraits  to  the  crefeent 
of  ill -s  between  Afia  and  America,  is  very  (hallow.  It 
deepens  from  thefe  ftraits  (as  the  Britifh  feas  do  from 
thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings  are  loft  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  ;  but  that  does  not  take  place  but  to  the  fouth 
of  the  ides.  Between  them  and  the  ftraits  is  an  increafe 
from  twelve  to  fifty-four  fathoms,  except  only  off  St 
Thaddeus  Nofs,  where  there  is  a  channel  of  greater 
depth.  From  the  volcanic  difpofition,  it  has  been  judg¬ 
ed  probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a  reparation  of  the 
continents  at  the  ftraits  of  Behring,  but  that  the  whole 
fpace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fmall  opening  had  once  been 
occupied  by  land  j  and  that  the  fury  of  the  watery  ele¬ 
ment,  actuated  by  that  of  fire,  had,  in  moft  remote 
times,  fub verted  and  overwhelmed  the  tra61,  and  left 
the  i Hands  monumental  fragments. 

Without  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  Buffon,  there 
can  be  do  doubt,  as  the  abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  that 
our  i vlanet  has  been  fubjeft  to  great  viciffitudes,  fince 
Ancient  and  modern  hiftories  confirm  the 
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laUGn*  truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras 


Video  ego  quod  fuerat  quondam  fohdijfima  tellus , 

EJJl'f return  ;  vidif atlas  5x  ccquore  terras. 

At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  (hips 
formerly  failed,  and  now  they  fail  over  lands  which 
were  formerly  cultivated  ;  earthquakes  have  fwallowed 
fome  lands,  and  fubterraneous  fires  .have  thrown  up 
others*,  the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their 
mud  :  the  fea  retreating  from  the  fliores  has  lengthen¬ 
ed  the  land  in  fume  places,  and  advancing  in  others 
has  dimini  (lied  it  $  it  has  feparated  feme  territories 
which  were  formerly  united,  and  formed  new  ftraits 
and  gulfs.  We  have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions 
in  the  pad  century.  Sicily  Mas  united  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Naples,  and  the  ifland  Euboea  to  Bceotia. 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay  the 


3°  1 

fame  thing  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm,  that  by  a  \rjSSrtca, 
violent  irruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between  v-— rf 

the  mountains  Abyla  and  Calpe,  that  communication 
was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  fca  was  formed. 

Among  the  people  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  tradition  that 
a  fimilar  irruption  of  the  ft  a  feparated  their  ifland.  from 
the  peninfuia  of  India.  The  fame  thing  is  believed  by 
thofe  of  Malabar  with  refpeCt  to  the  ifles  of  Maldivia, 
and  with  the  Malayans  with  refpedf  to  Sumatra.  It 
is  certain,  fays  the  count  de  Buffon,  that  in  Ceylon  the 
earth  has  loft  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  which  the  fea  has 
taken  from  it  *,  on  the  contrary,  Tongres,  a  place  of 
the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  30  leagues  of  land  from 
the  fea.  The  northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exift- 
cnce  to  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  earth  which 
this  river  has  brought  from  the  inland  countries  of  A- 
ftica,  and  depofiled  in  its  inundations,  has  formed  a 
foil  of  more  than  25  cubits  in  depth.  In  like  manner, 
aids  the  above  author,  the  province  of  the  Yellow 
River  in  China,  and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  only  been 
formed  of  the  mud  of  rivers.  Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus, 
and  Strabo,  report  innumerable  examples  of  fimilar  re¬ 
volutions,  which  we  omit,  that  our  differtation  may  not 
become  too  prolix  *,  as  alfo  many  modern  revolutions, 
which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the 
coupt  de  Buffon  and  other  author*.  In  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,.  all  thofe  who  have  obferved  with  philofophic  eyes 
the  peninfuia  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that  that  coun¬ 
try  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fta  *,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications  (how 
the  ifland  of  Cuba  to  have  been  once  united  to  the 
continent  of  Florida.  In  the  ftrait  which  feparates 
America  from  Afia  many  iftands  are  found,  which 
probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  the  tra£l  of 
land  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by 
earthquakes  $  which  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
multitude  of  volcanoes  which  we  know  of  in  the  penin¬ 
fuia  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  imagined,  however,  that  the 
finking  of  that  land,  and  the  ftparation  of  the  two 
continents,  has  been  occafioned  by  thofe  great  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of 
the  Americans,  which  formed  an  era  almoft  as  memo¬ 
rable  as  that  of  the  deluge.  The  hiftories  of  the  Tolte- 
cas  fix  fuch  earthquakes  in  the  firft  year  of  Tecpatlj  but 
as  we  know  not  to  what  century  that  belonged,  we  can 
form  no  conje&ure  of  the  time  that  great  calamity 
happened.  If  a  great  earthquake  (hould  overwhelm 
the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  there  (hould  be  at  the  fame 
time  as  great  a  fcarcity  of  hillorians  as  there  was  in 
the  firft  ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted, 
in  300  or  400  years  after,  whether  Afia  had  ever  been 
united  by  that  part  to  Africa  ;  and  many  would  firmly 
deny  it.  # 

Whether  that  great  event,  the  ftparation  of  the\<separated 
continents,  took  place  before  or  after  the  population  of  only  by  a 
America,  is  as  impoffible  as  it  is  of  little  moment  for  iis’-artyw 
to  know  5  but  wre  are  indebted  to  the  above-mentioned  1*JJlt* 


navigators  for  fettling  the  long  difpute  about  the  point 
from  which  it  was  cffeCled.  Their  obfervations  prove, 
that  in  one  place  the  diftance  between  continent  and 
continent  is  only  39  miles,  (not  as  the  author  of  the 
Recherches  Ph ilofoph iques  fur  les  Amcricains  would  have 
it)  800  leagues.  This  narrow  ftrait  has  alfo  in  the 
middle  two  iftands,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  the  paflu£t« 
migration  of  the  Afiatics  into  the  new  world,  fuppo- 
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fine  that  it  tout  place  in  canoes  after  the  convulfion 
-A  ..A  which  rent  the  two  continents  afunder. .  Befides,  it  may 
be  added,  that  thefe  ftraits  are,  even  in  the  ffummer, 
often  filled  with  ice*,  in  winter,  often  frozen.  In  ei¬ 
ther  cafe  mankind  might  find  an  eafy  paffage  ;  in  the 
lad,  the  way  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to 
ciofs  and  Rock  the  continent  of  America.  But  where, 
from  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  norlh-eaftcrn  world,  to  fix 
on  the  fir  ft  tribes  who  .contributed  to  people  the  new 
continent,  no\V  inhabited  almoft  from  end  to  end,  is  a 
matter  that  baffles  human  reafon.  The  learned  may 
make  bold  and  ingenious  conjeaures,  but  plain  good 
fenfe  cannot  always  accede  to  them. 

As  mankind  increafed  in  numbers,  they  naturally 
protruded  one  another  forward.  Wars  might  be  an¬ 
other  caufe  of  migrations.  There  appears  no  reafon 
why  the  Afiatic  north  might  not  be  an  of icin a  virorum , 
as  well  as  the  European.  The  overteeming  country, 
to  the  eaff  of  the  Riphaean  mountains,  muff  find  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  difeharge  its  inhabitants  :  the  firff  great  wave 
of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more 
tumid  and  more  powerful  than  itfelf  \  fucceflive  and 
new  impulfes  continually  arriving,  fliort  reft  was  given 
to  that  which  fpread  over  a  more  ealicrn  tra6l  *,  dis¬ 
turbed  again  and  again,  it  covered  frefti  regions  ;  at 
length,  reaching  the  far  theft  limits  of  the  old  world, 
found  a  new  one,  with  ample  fpace  to  occupy  unrao- 
leded  for  ages:  till  Columbus  curfed  them  by  a  difeo- 
Ytry,  which  brought  again  new  fins  and  new  deaths  to 
both  worlds. 

iui  rwii_  “  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  (Mr  Pennant 
mint’s  opi-  obferves)  do  not  eonfift  of  the  offspring  of  a  fingle  na- 
nion.  tion  ;  different  peoples,  at  feveral  periods,  arrived  there  *, 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now  to  be 
The  bulk  found  on  the  original  fpot  of  its  colonization.  It  is 
of  its  inha.  impoffible,  with  the  lights  which  we  have  fo  recently 
bitants  pro- received,  to  admit  that  America  could  receive  its  in- 
bably  firft  habitants  (at  leaff  the  bulk  of  them)  from  any  other 

from 'the  Place  tlian  eaftern  Afia*  A  few  Proofs  may  be  added, 
caftern  part  taken  from  cuff oms  or  dreffes  common  to  the  inhabi- 
ofAfia.  tants  of  both  worlds*,  fome  have  been  long  extindl  in 
lot  the  old,  others  remain  in  both  in  full  force. 

Proofs  44  The  euftom  of  fealping  was  a  barbarifm  in  ufe 

from  a  fi-  with  the  Scythians,  who  carried  about  them  at  all  times 
cuftomf  °f  tll*s  ravaSe  mar^  tr*umpb  '•  they  cut  a  circle  round 
S’  the  neck,  and  ftripped  off  the  fkin,  as  they  would  that 
of  an  ox.  A  little  image  found  among  the  Calmucks, 
of  a  Tartarian  deity,  mounted  on  a  horfc,  and  fitting 
on  a  human  (kin,  with  fealps  pendent  from  the  breaft, 
fully  illuffrates  the  euftom  of  their  Scythian  progeni¬ 
tors,  as  deferibed  by  the  Greek  hiftorian.  This  ufage, 
as  the  Europeans  know  by  horrid  experience,  is  conti¬ 
nued  to  this  day  in  America.  The  ferocity  of  the 
Scythians  to  their  prifoners  extended  to  the  remoteft 
part  of  Afia.  The  Ramtfehatkans,  even  at  the  time 
of  their  difeovery  by  the  Ruffians,  put  their  prifoners 
to  death  by  the  moft  lingering  and  excruciating  inven¬ 
tions  *,  a  pradtice  in  full  force  to  this  very  day  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans.  A  race  of  the  Scythians 
were  ft y led  Anthropophagi ,  from  their  feeding  on  hu¬ 
man  flefh.  The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  ftill  make 
a  repaft  on  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but  what  is  more 
wonderful,  the  favage  allies  of  the  Britifh  army  have 
been  known  to  throw  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  French 
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prifoners  into  the  horrible  caldron,  and  devour  them 
with  the  fame  reliffi  as  thofc  of  a  quadruped. 

“  The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a  certain  time,  an¬ 
nually  to  transform  themfelves  into  wolves,  and  again 
to  refuni£  the  human  fhape.  1  he  new-difeovered  A- 
mer leans  about  Nootka  Sound  at  this  time  dnguife 
themfelves  in  dreffes  made  of  the  (kins  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  beads,  and  wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to 
their  own.  Thefe  habits  they  ufe  in  the  chafe,  to 
circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field.  But  would  not 
ignorance  or  fu perdition  aferibe  to  a  fupcrnatuial  me- 
tamorphofis  thefe  temporary  expedients  to  deceive  the 
brute  creation  ? 

44  In  their  marches,  the  Kamtfehatkans  never  went 
abreaft,  but  followed  one  another  in  t*he  fame  track. 

The  fame  euftom  is  exaftly  obferved  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

44  The  Tungufi,  the  moft  numerous  nation  refident 
in  Siberia,  prick  their  faces  with  fmall  puntfures,  with 
a  needle,  in  various  fhapes  j  then  rub  into  them  char¬ 
coal,  fo  that  the  marks  become  indelible.  1  his  euftom 
is  ftill  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  America.  The  In¬ 
dians  on  the  back  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  to  this  day,  per¬ 
form  the  operation,  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
pnn&ure  the  fkin  into  various  figures  *,  as  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  do  at  prefent,  and  as  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons  did  with  the  herb  glaftum,  or  woad  *,  and  the 
Virginians,  on  the  firft  difeovery  of  that  country  by  the 
Englifh. 

44  The  Tungufi  ufe  canoes  made  of  birch  bark, 
dlftendcd  over  ribs*  of  wood,  and  nicely  fewed  toge¬ 
ther.  The  Canadians,  and  many  other  American  na¬ 
tions,  ufe  no  other  fort  of  boats.  I  he  paddles  of  the 
Tungufi  are  broad  at  each  end  ;  thofe  of  the  people 
near  Cook’s  river,  and  of  Oonalafcha,  are  of  the  fame 
form. 

44  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American 
nations  place  the  corpfe  at  full  length,  after  preparing 
it  according  to  their  cuftoms  ^  others  place  it  in  a  fit¬ 
ting  pofture,  and  lay  by  it  the  moft  valuable  clothing, 
wampum,  and  other  matters.  ft  he  l  artars  did  the 
fame  $  and  both  people  agree  in  covering  the  whole 
with  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumulus,  barrow,  or  car- 
nedd. 

44  Some  of  the  American  nations  hang  their  dead 
in  trees.  Certain  of  the  Tungufi  obferve  a  fimilar  cu- 
ftom. 

44  We  can  draw  fome  analogy  from  drefs  :  convcni- 
ency  in  that  article  muft  have  been  confulted  on  both 
continents,  and  originally  the  materials  muft  have  been 
the  farce,  the  fkins  of  birds  and  beads..  It  is  fingular, 
that  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chin  fe  fhould  be  found 
among  the  people  of  Nootka.  I  cannot  give  into  the 
notion,  that  the  Chinefe  contributed  to  the  population 
of  the  new  world  ;  but  we  can  readily  admit,  that  a 
ftiip wreck  might  furnifh  thofe  Americans  with  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  that  part  of  the  drefs.  103 

44  In  refpe^l  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human  Other  re¬ 
body,  almoft  every  tribe  found  along  the  weftern  coaft  fembiance. 
has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Tartar  nations,  and  ftill 
retains  the  little  eyes,  fmall  nofes,  high  cheeks,  and 
broad  faces.  They  vary  in  fize,  from  the  lufty  Cal¬ 
mucks  to  the  little  Nogaians.  The  internal  Ameri¬ 
cans,.  fuch  as  the  Eive  Indian  nations,  who  are  tall  of 
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America.  body,  robuft  of  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  derived 
1  from  a  variety  among  the  Tartars  themfelves.  The  fine 
race  of  Tfchutfki  feems  to  be  the  flock  from  which  thofe 
Americans  are  derived.  The  Tfchutfki,  again,  from 
that  fine  race  of  Tartars  the  Kabardinfki,  or  inhabitants 
of  Kabarda. 

“  But  about  Prince  William’s  found  begins  a  race 
chiefly  diflinguifhed  by  their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and 
their  inffruments  of  the  chafe,  from  the  tribes  to  the 
fouth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efquimaux  peo¬ 
ple,  or  the  race  known  by  that  name  in  the  high  la¬ 
titudes  of  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  continent.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  varieties.  At  this  place  they  are 
of  the  largefl  fize.  As  they  advance  northward,  they 
decreafe  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfifii 
tribes  which  occupy  fome  of  the  coafts  of  the  Icy  fea, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  of  Greenland, 
and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  famous  Japanefe  map 
places  fome  iflands  feemingly  within  the  {traits  of  Beh¬ 
ring,  on  which  is  bellowed  the  title  of  Ya  Sue ,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs.  Does  not  this  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanefe  *, 
and  that  they  had  (as  is  mentioned  by  Kaempfer  and 
Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  difeovery,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laft,  actually  wintered  on  the  continent  ? 
That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Efquimaux  is  very 
probable  :  whom,  in  comparifon  of  themfelves,  they 
might  juftly  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  dwarfs .  J  he 
reafon  of  their  low  llature  is  very  obvious :  thefe 
dwell  in  a  m oft /eve re  climate,  amidlt  penury  of  food  j 
the  former  in  one^much  more  favourable,  abundant  in 
provifions — circumftances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  human  frame.  At  the  ifland  of  Oona- 
lafcha,  a  dialed  of  the  Efquimaux  is  in  ufe,  which  was 
continued  along  the  whole  coaft  from  thence  north¬ 
ward.”  .  .1,1 

The  continent  which  flocked  America  with  the  hu¬ 
man  race  poured  in  the  brute  creation  through  the 
migrat  d  pame  paflW  Very  few  quadrupeds  continued  in  the 
fay  the  fame  fula  of  Kamtfchatka  ;  Mr  Pennant  enumerates 
only  25  which  are  inhabitants  of  land  :  all  the  relt 
perfifted  in  their  migration,  and  fixed  their  refidence 
in  the  new  world.  Seventeen  of  the  Kamtfchatkan 
quadrupeds  are  found  in  America:  others  are  common 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartary,  having,  for  unknown 
caufes,  entirely  evacuated  Kamtfchatka,  and  divided 
themfelves  between  America  and  the  part  of  Afia 
above  cited.  Multitudes  again  have  deferted  the  old 
world  even  to  an  individual,  and  fixed  their  feats  at 
difiances  mod  remote  from  the  fpot  from  which  they 
took  their  departure  •,  from  Mount  Ararat,  the  refting- 
place  of  the  ark,  in  a  central  part  of  the  old  world, 
and  "excellently  adapted  for  the  difperfion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation  to  all  its  parts.  We  need  not  be  ftartled 
(fays  Mr  Pennant)  at  the  vaft  journeys  many  ot  the 
quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  their  prefent  feats.  Might 
not  numbers  of  fpecies  have  found  a  convenient  abode 
in  the  vaft  Alps  of  Afia,  inftead  of  wandering  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chili?  or  might  not  others^  have  been 
contented  with  the  boundlefs  plains  of  Tartary,  in¬ 
ftead  of  travelling  thoufands  of  miles  to.  the  extennve 
qiats  of  Pampas  ?— ' To  endeavour  to  elucidate  common 
^difficulties  is  certainly  a  trouble  worthy  of  the  philo- 
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fopher  and  of  the  divine  ;  not  to  attempt  it  would  be  a  America, 
criminal  indolence,  a  negledl  to  ~ 

Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  points  beyond  the  human 
ability  to  explain,  and  yet  are  truths  undeniable  :  the 
fa&s  are  indifputable,  notwithftanding  the  caufcs  are 
concealed.  In  fuch  cafes,  faith  imift  be  called  in  to 
our  relief.  It  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  deny  to  that  Being  who  broke  open  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  to  effect  the  deluge— and  after¬ 
wards,  to  compel  the  difperfion  of  mankind  to  peo¬ 
ple  the  globe,  dire&ed  the  confufion  of  languages — 
powers  inferior  in  their  nature  to  thefe.  Alter  thefe 
wondrous  powers  of  Omnipotence?  it  will  be  abfurd  to 
deny  the  poffibility  of  infufing  inflina  into  the  brute 
creation,  Deus  ejl  atiitnci  brutorutn $  God  himfelf  is 
the  foul  of  brutes  His  pleafure  muft  have  determined 
their  will,  and  dire£led  feveral  fpecies,  and  even  whole 
genera,  by  impulfe  irrefiftible,  to  move  by  flow  pro- 
greffion  to  their  deftmed  regions.  But  for  that,  the 
lama  and  the  pacos  might  ftill  have  inhabited  the  heights 
of  Armenia  and  fome  more  neighbouring  Alps,  in¬ 
ftead  of  labouring  to  gain  the  diflant  Peruvian  Andes  ; 
the  whole  genus  of  armadillos,  flow  of  foot,  would 
never  have  quitted  the  torrid  zone  of  the  old  world 
for  that  of  the  new  5  and  the  whole  tribe  of  monkeys 
would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forefts  of  India, 
inftead  of  dividing  their  refidence  between  the  fhades 
of  Indoftan  and  the  deep  forefts  of  the  Brafils.  Lions 
and  tigers  might  have  infefted  the  hot  parts  of  the 
new  world,  as  the  firfl  do  the  deferts  of  Africa,  and. 
the  laft  the  provinces  of  Afia;  or  the  pantherine  ani¬ 
mals  of  South  America  might  have  remained  additional 
fco urges  with  the  favage  beafts  of  thofe  ancient  con¬ 
tinents.  The  old  world  would  have  been  overftocked 
with  animals;  the  new  remained  an  inanimated  waftc! 
or  both  have  contained  an  equal  portion  of  every  beaft 
of  the  earth.  Let  it  not  be  objefted,  that  animals 
bred  in  a  fouthern  climate,  after  the  defeent  of  their 
parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the 
froft  and  fnow  of  the  rigorous  north,  before  they  reach¬ 
ed  South  America,  the  place  of  their  final  deftination. 

It  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  migration  muft  have 
been  the  work  of  ages:  that  in  the  courfe  of  their 
progrefs  each  generation  grew  hardened  to  the  climate 
it  had  reached  ;  and  that  after  their  arrival  in  America, 
they  would  again  be  gradually  accuftomed  to  warmer 
and  warmer  climates,  in  their  removal  from  north  to 
fouth,  as  they  had  been  in  the  reverfe,  or  from  fouth  to 
north.  Part  of  the  tigers  ftill  inhabit  the  eternal  fnows 
of  Ararat ;  and  multitudes  of  the  very  fame  fpecies  live, 
but  with  exalted  rage,  beneath  the  line,  in  the  burning 
foil  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  but  neither  lions  nor  tigers 
ever  migrated  into  the  new  world.  A  few  of  the  firft 
are  found  in  India  and  Perfia,  but  they  are  found  in 
numbers  only  in  Africa.  The  tiger  extends  as  far  north 
as  Weftcrn  Tartary,  in  lat.  40.  50.  but  never  has  reached 

Africa.”  _ 

In  fine,  the  conje&ures  of  the  learned  reflecting 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  are  now,  by  the 
difeoveries  of  our  great  navigators,'  loft  in  conviction  ; 
and  in  the  place  of  imaginary  hypothefes,  the  real 
place  of  migration  is  incontrovertibly  pointed  out. 

L  Some 
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America.  Some  (from  a  paffage  in  Plato)  have  extended  over  the 

— v— '  Atlantic,  from  the  (traits  of  Gibraltar  to  the.  coaft 
of  North  and  South  America,  an  ifland  equal  in  fize 
to  the  continents  of  Afia  and  Africa  ;  over  which  had 
pa(Ted,  as  over  a  bridge,  from  the  latter,  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  woolly-headed  negroes,  and  lions  and  tigers,  none 
of  which  ever  cxifted  in  the  new  wrorld.  A  mighty 
fea  arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  engulfed  this 
ftupendous  traft,  and  with  it  every  being  which  had 
not  completed  its  migration  into  America  :  The  whole 
negro  race,  and  almoft  very  quadruped,  now  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Africa,  perilhed  in  this  critical  day.  Five 
only  are  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  America  $  and  of 
thefe  only  one,  the  bear,  in  South  America  :  Not  a 
(ingle  cuftom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
America,  evinces  a  common  origin.  Of  the  qua¬ 
drupeds,  the  bear,  (lag,  wolf,  fox,  and  weafel,  are 
the  only  animals  which  we  can  pronounce  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  be  found  on  each  continent.  The  (lag,  fox, 
and  weafel,  have  made  alfo  no  farther  progrefs  in 
Africa  than  the  north  but  on  the  fame  continent  the 
wolf  is  fpread  over  every  part,  yet  is  unknown  in 
South  America,  as  are  the  fox  and  weafel.  In  Africa 
and 'South  America  the  bear  is  very  local,  being  met 
with  only  in  the  north  of  the  fir  ft,  and  on  the  Andes 
in  the  laft.  Some  caufe  unknown  arrefted  its  progrefs 
in  Africa,  and  impelled  the  migration  of  a  few  into 
the  Chilian  Alps,  and  induced  them  to  leave  unoccu¬ 
pied  the  vaft  trad  from  North  America  to  the  lofty 
Cordilleras. 

Remains  of  Allufions  have  often  been  made  to  fome  remains,  on 

antiquity  the  continent  of  America,  of  a  more  poliftied  and  cul- 

m  America,  tivated  people,  when  compared  with  the  tribes  which 
poffeffed  it  on  its  firft  difeovery  by  Europeans.  Mr 
Barton,  in  his  Ob/ervations  on  fo??ie  parts  of  Natural 
Hifiory ,  Part  I.  has  collected  the  fcattered  hints  of 
Kalm,  Carver,  and  fomc  others,  and  has  added  a  plan 
of  a  regular  work  which  has  been  difeovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mulkingum,  near  its  jundion  with  the  Ohio. 
Thefe  remains  are  principally  (lone  walls,  large  mounds 
of  earth,  and  a  combination  of  thefe  mounds  with  the 
walls,  fufpeded  to  have  been  fortifications.  In  fome 
places  the  ditches  and  the  fortrefs  are  faid  to  have  been 
plainly  feen  :  in  others,  furrows,  as  if  the  land  had  been 
ploughed. 

The  mounds  of  earth  are  of  two  kinds  :  they  ate  arti- 
fical  tumuli,  defigned  as  repofitories  for  the  dead  ;  or 
.they  are  of  a  greater  fize,  for  the  purpofe  of  defending 
the  adjacent  country  ;  and  with  this  view  they  are  arti¬ 
ficially  conftruded,  or  advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural 
eminences,  to  raife  them  into  a  fortification. 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  the  Mulkingum,  are 
fituated  about  one  mile  above  the  jundion  of  that  river 
with  the  Ohio,  and  160  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  They 
confift  of  a  number  of  walls  and  other  elevations,  of 
ditches,  &c.  altogether  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground 
about  300  perches  in  length,  and  from  about  150  to 
25  or  20  in  breadth.  The  town,  as  it  has  been  called, 
is  a  large  level,  encompaffed  by  walls,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from  96  to  86 
perches  in  length.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  general,  about 
10  feet  in  height  above  the  level  on  which  they  (land, 
and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but  at 
the  top  they  are  much  narrower  ;  they  arc  at  prefent 
overgrown  with  vegetables  of  different  kinds,  and, 
Vo L.  II.  Part  I. 
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among  others,  with  trees  of  feveral  feet  diameter.  America. 
The  chafms,  or  openings  in  the  walls,  were  probably  ' 

intended  for  gateways  ;  they  are  three  in  number  at 
each  fide,  befides  the  (mailer  openings  in  the  angles. 

Within  the  walls  there  are  three  elevations,  each  about 
fix  feet  in  height,  with  regular  afeents  to  them  :  thefe 
elevations  confiderably  refcmble  fome  of  the  eminences 
already  mentioned,  which  haVe  been  difeovered  near 
the  river  Miftiflippi.  This  author’s  opinion  is,  That  the 
Toltecas,  or  fome  other  Mexican  nation,  were  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,  which  he 
has  deferibed,  owe  their  exiftence  ;  and  that  thofe 
people  were  probably  the  defendants  of  the  Danes. 

The  former  part  of  this  conje&ure  is  thought  proba¬ 
ble,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  Mexican  mounts  and 
fortifications  deferibed  by  the  abbe  Clavigero,  -and 
other  authors,  to  thofe  deferibed  by  our  author )  and 
from  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans,  that  they  came 
from  the  north-weft  ;  for,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  late  travellers,  fortifications  firailar  to  thofe 
mentioned  by  Mr  Barton,  have  been  difeovered  as  far 
to  the  north  as  Lake  Pepin  ;  and  we  find  them,  as  We 
approach  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coafts  of 
Florida.  The  fecund  part  of  our  author’s  conjecture 
appears  not  fo  well  fupported.  106 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  ancients  had  fome  The  an- 
imperfeCt  notions  of  a  new  world;  and  feveral  ancient  events  fup- 
authors  are  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this.  In  a  book 
aferibed  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle,  we  are  told  that  fome  im_ 
the  Carthaginians  difeovered  an  ifiand  far  beyond  the  perfect  110- 
pillars  of  Hercules,  large,  fertile,  and  finely  watered tion  of  a 
with  navigable  rivers,  but  uninhabited.  This  i(landnew  wor  * 
wTas  diftant  a  few  days  failing  from  the  continent  ;  its 
beauty  induced  the  difeoverers  to  fettle  there ;  but  the 
policy  of  Carthage  diflodged  the  colony,  and  laid  drift 
prohibition  on  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  date  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  future  eftablifhment.  This  account  is  alfo 
confirmed  by  a  hiftorian  of  no  mean  credit,  who  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  Tyrians  would  have  fettled  a  colony  on 
the  new  difeovered  ifland,  but  were  oppofed  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  date  reafons.  The  following  paffage 
has  alfo  been  quoted  from  Seneca’s  Medea ,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  notion. 

- Venient  annis 

Scecula  feris ,  quibus  oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet ,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tel/us ,  Typliifque  novos 
Delegat  orbes  ;  nec  fit  terris 
Ultima  Thule *.■■■  — 

Aft  iii.  ver.  375. 

Other  authors  are  alfo  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  be¬ 
lief.  But  however  this  may  be,  nobody  ever  believed 
the  exiftence  of  this  continent  fo  firmly  as  to  go  in  quefl: 
of  it  ;  at  leaft,  there  are  no  accounts  well  fupported 
that  America  received  any  part  of  its  firft  inhabitants  I0^ 
from  Europe  prior  to  the  15th  century.  The  Wel(h  Pretenfions 
fondly  imagine  that  our  country  contributed,  in  H7o,ofthe 
to  people  the  new  world,  by  the  adventure  of  Madoc, 
fon  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  fa-veryofA~- 
ther,  failed  there,  and  colonized  part  of  the  country,  merica  in 
All  that  is  advanced  in  proof  is,  a  quotation  from  one  the  12th 
of  our  poets,  which  proves  no  more  than  that  he  hadcentury* 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  fea  and  land.  It  is  pretended 
that  he  made  two  voyages  :  that  failing  weft,  he  left 
E  Ireland 
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Ireland  fo  far  to  the  north,  that  he  came  to  a  land  un-  Genoa  being  rivals  in  commerce, ‘in  which  the  former  America. 
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known,  where  he  faw  many  ftrange  things  \  that  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  making  a  report  of  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  the  new-difcovered  country,  prevailed  on  numbers  of 
the  Welfh  of  each  fex  to  accompany  him  on  a  fecond 
voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned.  The  favourers 
of  this  opinion  afifert,  that  feveral  Welfh  words,  fuch  as 
gwrando ,  “  to  harken  or  liften  jn  the  ifle  of  Crcefo , 
or  “  welcome  Cape  Breton ,  from  the  name  of  our 
own  ifland  ;  gwynndwr ,  or  “  the  white  water  and 
pengwyn ,  or  “  the  bird  with  a  white  head  are  to  be 
found  in  the  American  language.  But  likenefs  of 
found  in  a  few  words  will  not  be  deemed  fufficient  to 
eflablifh  the  faCl  5  efpecially  if  the  meaning  has  been 
evidently  perverted  :  for  example,  the  whole  penguin 
tribe  have  unfortunately  not  only  black  heads,  but  are 
not  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  the  name 
was  alfo  bellowed  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  d  pinguedine, 
from  their  excefiive  fatnefs  •,  but  the  inventor  of  this, 
thinking  to  do  honour  to  our  country,  inconliderately 
caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and  unheard-of 
in  the  new  world.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Wellh 
were  never  a  naval  people  \  that  the  age  in  which  Ma- 
doc  lived  was  peculiarly  ignorant  in  navigation  \  and 
the  moll  which  they  could  have  attempted  mull  have 
been  a  mere  coalling  voyage. 

The  Norwegians  put  in  for  a  fhare  of  the  glory,  on 
grounds  rather  better  than  the  Wellh.  By  their  fettle- 
ments  in  Iceland  and  in  Greenland,  they  had  arrived 
within  fo  fmall  a  dillance  of  the  new  world,  that  there 
is  at  leall  a  poflibility  of  its  having  been  touched  at  by 
a  people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  and  fo  adventur¬ 
ous,  as  the  ancient  Nortmans  were.  The  proofs  are 
much  more  numerous  than  thofe  produced  by  the  Bri- 
tilh  hillorians  ;  for  the  difeovery  is  mentioned  in  feve¬ 
ral  of  the  Icelandic  manuferipts.  The  period  was 
about  the  year  1002,  when  it  was  vilited  by  one  Biorn  : 
and  the  difeovery  purfued  to  greater  effeCt  by  Lief,  the 
Ion  of  Eric,  the  difeoverer  of  Greenland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador  ;  on 
which  coafl  they  met  with  Efquimaux,  on  whom  they 
bellowed  the  name  of  Skrcelingues ,  or  dwarfifh  people, 
from  their  fmall  ftature.  They  were  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  had  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they  have 
at  prefent.  All  this  is  probable  ;  nor  Ihould  the  tale 
of  the  German,  called  Turkii ,  one  of  the  crew,  invali¬ 
date  the  account.  He  was  one  day  miffing  •,  but  foon 
returned,  leaping  and  Tinging  with  all  the  extravagant 
marks  of  joy  a  bon  vivant  could  Ihow,  on  difeovering 
the  inebriating  fruit  of  his  country,  the  grape  :  Tor- 
feus  even  fays,  that  he  returned  in  a  Hate  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  To  convince  his  commander,  he  brought  feveral 
bunches,  who  from  that  circumilance  named  the  coun¬ 
try  Vinland .  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  North  Ame¬ 
rica  produces  the  true  vine  •,  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower 
latitudes  than  our  adventurers  could  reach  in  the  time 
employed  in  their  voyage,  which  was  comprehended  in 
a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to  doubt 
of  the  difeovery  ;  but  as  the  land  was  never  colonized, 
nor  any  advantage  made  of  it,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
ieclured,  that  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  barren 
country  of  Labrador.  In  fhort,  it  is  from  a  much  later 
period  that  we  mull  date  the  real  difeovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century,  Venice  and 


had  greatly~tlie  fuperiority,  Ghriftopher  Columbus,  a 
native  of  Genoa,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  true  figure 
the  earth,  however  attained,  was  much  fuperior  to  the  je<^s  t;f 
general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived  Chriftopher 
a  projeCt  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  dire&ing  his  Columbus,  " 
courfe  weftward.  The  defign  was  founded  upon  a 
miftake  of  the  geographers  of  thofe  days,  who  place 
the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia  immenfely  too  far  to  the  eaft- 
ward  5  fo  that,  had  they  been  in  the  right,  the  fhorteft 
way  would  have  been  to  fail  dire&ly  weftward..  He 
applied  firlt  to  his  own  countrymen  }  but  being  rejected 
by  them,  he  applied  to  France,  where  he  was  laugh¬ 
ed  at  and  ridiculed.  He  next  applied  to  Henry  VII. 
of  England  ;  but  meeting  with  a  difappointment  there, 
he  made  an  application  to  Portugal,  .where  lie  met  with 
the  fame  mortifying  reception.  Spain  was  his  next  re- 
fource  •,  where,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  obtain¬ 
ed,  in  1492,  a  fleet  of  "three  ftiips.  The  largefl,  a  (hip 
of  no  confiderable  burden,  was  commanded  by  Colum¬ 
bus  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria , 
out  of  refpeCl  for  the  bleffed  Virgin,  whom  he  honour¬ 
ed  with  lingular  devotion.  Of  the  fecond,  called  the 
Pin  to  ¥  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother 
Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigna,  was  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  I  hefe 
two  were  light  veffels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or 
force  ’to  large  boats..  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  viftualled  for  12  months,  and  had  on, board 
90  men,  moflly  Tailors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers 
who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  feme  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  I  fab  ell  a’ s  court,  whom  {he  appointed  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  Though  the  expence  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  circumilances  which  chiefly  a- 
larmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the 
negotiation  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed  in  fit¬ 
ting  out  this  fquadron  did  not  exceed  4OC0I.  As  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  deeply  impreffed  with  fentiments  of  religion, 
he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  fo  arduous,  and 
of  which  one  great  objeCl  was  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  Chriftian  faith,  without  imploring  publicly  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven.  With  this  view, 
he,  together  with  all  the  perfons  under  his  command, 
marched  in  folemn  proceflion  to  the  monaftery  of  Rabi- 
da.  After  confeffmg  their  fins,  and  obtaining  abfolu- 
tion,  they  received  the  holy  facrament  from  the  hands 
of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs  for  the 
fuccefs  of  an  enterprife  which  he  had  fo  zealoufly  patro- 
nifed.  no 

Next  morning  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Au-  His  voyage; 
gull,  in  the  year  1492,  Columbus  fet  fail  a  little  be¬ 
fore  funrife,  in  prefence  of  a  vail  crowd  of  fpe&ators, 
who  fent  up  their  fupplications  to  Heaven  for  the  pros¬ 
perous  iffue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wifhed  rather 
than  expeCted.  Columbus  fleered  direCtly  for  the  Ca¬ 
nary  iflands,  and  arrived  there  without  any  occurrence 
that  would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  other  occafion  : 
but  in  a  voyage  of  fuch  expectation  and  importance, 
every  circumflance  was  the  objeCt  of  attention.  1  he 
rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke  loofe  the  day  after  flie  left 
the  harbour,  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  110 
lefs  fuperftitious  than  unfkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of 
the  unfortunate  defliny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in 
the  fhort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  fliips  were  found  to 
be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper 
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for  a  navigation  which  was  expeXed  to  be  both  long  and 
dangerous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to  the 
beft^of  his  power  $  and  having  fupplied  himfelf  with  frefh 
provifions,  lie  took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of 
the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  on  the  fixth 
day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly  be  faid 
to  begin  \  for  Columbus,  holding  his  courfe  due  weft, 
left  immediately  the  ufual  track  of  navigation,  and 
ft  retched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  Teas.  The 
firft  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but' little  way  5 
but  on  the  fecond,  he  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries  j  and 
many  of  the  failors,  dejeXed  already  and  difmayed, 
when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  began  to  beat  their  breafts,  and  to  (hed  tears,  as 
if  they  were  never  more  to  behold  land.  Columbus 
comforted  them  with  afiurances  of  fuccefs, .  and  the 
profpeX  of  vaft  wealth,  in  thofe  opulent  regions  whi¬ 
ther  he  was  conducing  them.  He  regulated  every 
thino-  by  his  foie  authority  \  he  fuperintended  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  every  order  *,  and  allowing  himfelf  only  a  few 
hours  for  ileep,  he  was  at  all  other  times  upon  deck. 
As  his  courfe  lay  through  Teas  which  had  not  former¬ 
ly  been  vifited,  the  founding  line  or  inftruments  for 
obfervation  were  continually  in  his  hands.  After  the 
example  of  the  Portuguefe  difeoverers,  he  attended  to 
the  motion  of  tides  and  currents  :  watched  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  appearance  of  fifties,  of  fea- weeds,  and  of  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves  \  and  entered  every 
occurrence,  with  a  minute  exaXnefs,  in  the  journal 
which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could 
not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only  to  fhort  ex- 
curfions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  progrefs  which  they  made.  With  this  view, 
though  they  ran  18  leagues  on  the  fecond  day  after 
they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  15  :  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  fame  artifice 
of  reckoning  fliort  during  the  whole  voyage.  By  the 
14th  of  September,  the  fleet  was  above  200  leagues  to 
the  weft  of  the  Canary  ifles,  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs 
aftoniftiing  than  new.  They  obferved  that  the  magnetic 
needle,  in  their  compafles,  did  not  point  exactly  to  the 
polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  weft  *,  and  as  they 
proceeded  this  variation  increafed.  This  appearance, 
which  is  now  familiar,  though  it  ftill  remains  one  of  the 
myfteries  of  nature,  into  the  caufe  of  which  the  faga- 
city  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the 
companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now 
in  a  boundlefs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe 
of  navigation  •,  nature  itfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  ivhich  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail 
them.  Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than  inge¬ 
nuity,  invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance,  which, 
though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible 
to  them,  that  it  difpelled  their  fears,  or  filenced  their 
murmurs. 

He  ftill  continued  to  fteer  due  weft,  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  Canary  iflands.  In  this  courfe 
he  came  within  the  fphere  of  the  trade  wind,  which 
blows  invariably  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the  tropics, 
and  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before 
this  Ready  gale  with  fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was 
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to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  fea  fo  cover-  < - v - 

ed  with  weeds,  that  it  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  j  and  in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick  as  to  re¬ 
tard  the  motion  of  the  velfels.  This  ftrange  appear¬ 
ance  occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The  failors 
imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmolt 
boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean  5  that  thefe  floating 
weeds  would  obftruX  their  further  progrefs,  and  con¬ 
cealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  fome  large  trad  of  land, 
which  had  funk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place. 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that  what  had 
alarmed,  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them,  and 
was  to  be  conftdered  as  a  fign  of  approaching  land.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  brilk  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them  for¬ 
ward.  Several  birds  were  feen  hoveling  about  the  fliip, 
and  direXing  their  flight  towards  the  weft.  The  de- 
fponding  crew  refumed  fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  began 
to  entertain  frelh  hopes. 

Upon  the  firft  of  Odober,  they  were,  according  to 
the  admiral’s  reckoning,  770  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the 
Canaries  *,  but  left  his  men  fhould  be  intimidated  by 
the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  out 
that  they  had  proceeded  only  584  leagues  ;  and,  for¬ 
tunately  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  thofe 
of  the  other  ftiips,  had  fkill  fufficient  to  corred  this 
error,  and  *difcover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
about  three  weeks  at  fea  \  they  had  proceeded  far  be¬ 
yond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
poflible  :  all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery,  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumfiances,  had  proved 
fallacious  ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which  their 
own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had 
from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amufed  them,  had  been 
altogether  illufive,  and  their  profpeX  of  fuccefs  feemed 
now  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever.  Thefe  reflexions  occur¬ 
red  often  to  men,  who  had  no  other  objeX  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  than  to  reafon  and  difeourfe  concerning  the  in¬ 
tention  and  circumftances  of  their  expedition.  They 
made  imprefiion  at  firft  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid, 
and  by  extending  by  degrees  to  fuch  as  were  better  in¬ 
formed  or  more  refolute,  the  contagion  fpread  at  length 
from  (hip  to  (hip.  From  fecret  whifpers  or  mur- 
murings  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  com¬ 
plaints.  They  taxed  their  fovereign  with  inconfiderate 
credulity,  in  paying  fuch  regard  to  the  vain  promifes 
and  rafti  conjeXures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  ha¬ 
zard  the  lives  of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjeXs,  in  pro- 
fecuting  a  chimerical  fcheme.  They  affirmed  that  they 
had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  fo  far  in 
an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and  could  incur  no 
blame,  for  refufing  to  follow,  any  longer,  a  defperate 
adventurer  to  certain  deftruXion.  They  contended, 
that  it  was  necelfary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain, 
while  their  crazy  veffels  were  ftill  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  fea,  butexpreffed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind  which  had  hitherto  been  fo 
favourable  to  their  courfe,  muft  render  it  impoffible  to 
fail  in  the  oppolite  direXion.  All  agreed  that  Colum¬ 
bus  (hould  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure 
on  which  their  common  fafety  depended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  propofed,  as  the  moft  expeditious  and 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
ftrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea  j  being  perfuaded 
E  2  that, 
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that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  projector  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  in¬ 
quired  into  with  no  curiofity. 

Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation. 

He  had  obferved,  with  great  uneafinefs,  the  fatal  ope¬ 
ration  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  difaffec- 
tiop  among  his  crew  ;  and  faw  that  it  was  now  ready 
to  bur  ft  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however, 
perfect  prefence  of  mind.  He  affefted  to  feem  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  machinations.  Notwithftanding  the  agi¬ 
tation  and  folicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  }  like  a  man  fatisfied  with 
the  progrefs  which  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  fuc¬ 
cefs.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  infinuation 
to  foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent  deferip- 
tions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about  to 
acquire.  On  other  occafions,  he  alTumed  a  tone  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  threatened  them  with  vengeance  from  their 
fovereign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour,  they  fhould 
defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  exalt  the  Spanifh  name  above  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Even  with  feditious  failors,  the  words  of  a  man 
whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  reverence  were 
weighty  and  perfuafive  *,  and  not  only  retrained  them 
from  thofe  violent  exceffes  which  they  meditated,  but 
prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for 
fome  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  feemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks,  mak¬ 
ing  towards  the  fouth-weft.  Columbus,  in  imitation  of 
the  Portuguefe  navigators,  who  had  been  guided  in  fe- 
veral  of  their  difeoveries  by  the  motion  of  bird',,  altered 
his  courfe  from  due  weft  towards  that  quarter  whither 
113  they  pointed  their  flight.  But  after  holding  on  for  fe- 
The  crews  veral  days  in  this  new  direftion  without  any  better  fuc- 
ready  to  cefs  t]iari  formerly,  having  feen  no  objefl  during  30 

mutiny.  d  but  the  fea  an(j  fey,  the  hopes  of  his  companions 

fubfided  fafter  than  they  had  rifen  :  their  fears  revived 
ivith  additional  force;  impatience,  rage,  and  defpair, 
appeared  in  every  countenance.  All  fenfe  of  fubordi- 
dation  was  loft.  The  officers,  who  had  hitherto^ con¬ 
curred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  fupported  his  au¬ 
thority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men  :  they  _af- 
fembled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  expoftulated  with 
their  commander,  mingled  threats  with  their  expoftula- 
tions,  and  required  him  inftantly  to  tack  about  and  to 
return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former  arts, 
which  having  been  tried  fo  often  had  loft  their  effea  ; 
and  that  it  was  impoflible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among  men  in  whofe  breads 
fear  had  extinguifhed  every  generous  fentiment.  .  He 
faw  that  it  was"  no  lefs  vain  to  think  of  employing  either 
o-entle  or  fevere  meafures,  to  quell  a  mutiny  fo  general 
and  fo  violent.  It  was  neceffary,  on  all  thefe  accounts, 
to  foothe  paffions  which  he  could  no  longer  command, 
and  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  check¬ 
ed.  He  promifed  folemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  requeft,  provided  they  would  accom¬ 
pany  him,  and  obey  his  commands  for  three  days  longer ; 
and  if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  difeovered,  he 
would  then  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  direft  his  courfe 
towards  Spain. 
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Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
their  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this  pro-  —  v  — 
pofition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreafonable.  Nor  did 
Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himfelf  to  a  term 
fo  ffiort.  The  prefages  of  difeovering  land  were  now 
fo  numerous  and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  them  in¬ 
fallible.  For  fome  days  the  founding  line  reached  the 
bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  diftance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increafed  ;  and  were  compofed  not  only  of  fea  fowl, 
but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  fly 
far  from  the  fliore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  obferved  a 
cane  floating  which  feemed  to  be  newly  cut,  and  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  failors 
aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with 
red  berries  perfectly  frefh.  The  clouds  around  the 
fetting  fun  affumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  more 
mild  and  warm  )  and,  during  night,  the  wind  became 
unequal  and  variable.  From  all  thefe  fymptoms,  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  fo  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  nth  of  Oftober,  after  public  prayers  for 
fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ihips 
to  lie  by,  keeping  drift  watch,  left  they  fhould  be  dri¬ 
ven  a  fliore  in  the  night.  During  this  interval  of  fuf- 
penfe  and  expeftation,  no  man  fnut  his  eyes,  all  kept 
upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter,  where 
they  expefted  to  difcover  the  land  which  had  been  fo 
long  the  objeft  of  their  willies.  1I4 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  ftand-xheir  joy 
ing  on  the  forecaftle,  obferved  a  light  at  a  diftance,  on  elefery- 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  Pagelc^h* 
of  the  queen’s  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it  j  andcoa  ** 
calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three 
faw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to 
place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  found  of 
Land!  Land!  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  ahead  of  the  other  fliips.  But  having  been  f» 
often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man 
was  now  become  flow  of  belief  ,  and  waited,  in  all  the 
anguifli  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return 
of  day.  As  foon  as  morning  dawned,. all  doubts  and 
fears  were  difpelled.  From  every  (hip  an  ifland  was 
feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  flat  and 
verdant  fields,  well  ftored  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
many  rivulets,  prefented  the  afpeft  of  a  delightful 
country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  inftantly  began  the 
Te  Deum ,  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God  *7  and 
were  joined  by  thofe  of  the  other  fliips,  with  tears  of 
joy  and  tranfports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of 
gratitude  to  heaven  was  followed  by  an  aft  of  juftice 
to  their  commander.  They  threw  themfelves  at  the 
feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  felf-condemnation 
mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  par¬ 
don  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence,  which 
had  created  him  fo  much  unneceflary  difquiet,  and  had 
fo  often  obftrufted  the  profecution  of  his  well-concerted 
plan  ;  and  pafling,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the 
man  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and  threatened, 
to  be  a  perfon  Infpired  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and 
fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplifh  a 
defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  for¬ 
mer  ages. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  the  boats  were  man¬ 
ned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  ifland  with 
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,  their  colours  delayed,  with  warlike  mufic,  and  other 

.A™  “— -  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they  faw 
1 1 5  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  no- 
They  land  yelt  Qf  the  fpeaacle  had  drawn  together,  whole  atti- 
of.  tndes  and  eeftures  expreffed  wonder  and  aftonilhment  at 
the  lllandb  ^  ftrang|0bje&s  which  prefented  themfelves  to  their 

view.  Columbus  was  the  firft  European  who  fet  foot  in 
the  new  world  which  he  had  difeovered.  He  landed  in 
a  rich  drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His 
men  followed  *  and,  kneeling  down,  they  all  kiffed  the 
ground  which  they  had  fo  long  defired  to  fee.  1  hey 
next  eredled  a  crucifix*  and,  proftrating  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducing  their 
voyage  to  fuch  a  happy  iflue.  > 

The  above  was  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands*  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador ,  and  took  poffeffion 
of  it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  majefties.  In  this 
firft  voyage  he  difeovered  feveral  other  of  the  Lucayo 
or  Bahama  iflands,  with  thofe  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola. 
The  natives  conlidered  the  Spaniards  as  divinities,  and 
the  difeharge  of  the  artillery  as  their  thunder  :  they  fell 
proftrate  at  the  found.  The  women,  however,  offered 
their  favours,  and  courted  the  embraces  of  their  new 
guefts  as  men.  Their  huffands  were  not  jealous  of 
them  *  and  in  the  arms  of  thefe  wantons  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  Columbus  are  faid  to  have  caught  that  malady 
which  directs  its  poifon  to  the  fprings  of  life.  In  a 
fecond  voyage  many  new  iflands  were  difeovered..  .  In 
a  third,  he  attained  the  great  obje£l  of  his  ambition, 
by  difeovering  the  continent  of  America,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko,  on  the  firft  day  of  Au- 
guft  1498.  His  fuccefs  produced  a  crowd  of  adventu¬ 
rers  from  all  nations  •,  but  the  year  before  this,  the 
northern  continent  had  been  difeovered  by  Sebaftian 
Cabot  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  VII.  of  England. 

Notwithftanding  the  many  fettlements  of  the  Euro- 
1I7  peans  in  this  continent,  great  part  of  America  remains 
Divifionof  ftill  unknown.  The  northern  continent  contains  the 
America.  Britifti  colonies  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida.  It  contains  alfo  the  Spa- 
nifh  territories  of  Louifiana,  New  Mexico,  California, 
and  Mexico.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  immenfe  regions 
to  the  weft  and  north,  the  boundaries  of  which  have 
never  yet  been  difeovered.  In  fuch  as  are  in  any  de¬ 
gree  known,  dwell  the  Efquimaux,  the  Algonquins,  the 
Hurons,  the  Iroquois,  the  Cherokees,  the  Chickafaws, 
and  many  other  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  fouthern  con¬ 
tinent  lie  the  Spanifli  provinces  of  Terra  Firma,  Guiana, 
Peru,  Paraguay,  and  Chili  5  together  with  that  of  Bra- 
fil,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe  *  and  the  country  of 
Surinam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  Vaft  trails,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  inland  parts,  are  unknown,  being  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  Amazonia .  A  large 
diftrift  alfo,  faid  to  be  the  refidence  of  a  gigantic  race 
of  men,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  continent,  between 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan  and  the  province  of  Paraguay. 
See  Patagonia. 

This  vaft  country  produces  moft  of  the  metals,  mi¬ 
nerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  woods,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in 
greater  quantities  and  high  perfection.  The  gold  and 
filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch  im¬ 
menfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are 
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become  vaftly  more  common  *  fo  that  the  gold  and  America, 
filver  of  Europe  now  bear  little  proportion  to  the  v~  ’ 
filgh  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difeovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  valuable  ftones,  which,  by  being 
brought  into  Europe,  have  contributed  likewife  to 
lower  their  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the 
production  of  Spanifh  America,  may  be  added  a  great 
number  of  other  commodities,  which,  though  of  lefs 
price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe  *  and  many  of  them 
make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifti  empire 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful 
fupplies  of  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil, 
fuftic,  pimento,  lignum  vita;,  rice,  ginger,  cacao  or  the 
chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  bamllas,  red-wood, 
the  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  ar¬ 
ticle  in  medicine  the  Jefuits  bark,  mechoacan,  faffafras, 
far fapar ilia,  caffia,  tamarinds,  hides,  furs,  ambergris,  and 
a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and  plants *  to  which, 
before  the  difeovery  of  America,  we  were  either  entire 
ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from 
Afia  and  Africa,  through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians 
and  Genoefe,  who  then  engroffed  the  trade  of  the  eaft- 
ern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fruits  *  as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  le¬ 
mons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs, 
grapes  *,  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal,  and  other 
herbs,  roots,  and  plants*  with  many  exotic  produdions, 
which  are  nouriftied  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  their 
native  foil.  119 

Although  the  Indians  ftill  live  in  the  quiet  poffeffion  The  differ- 
of  many  large  trafts,  America,  fo  far  as  known, 
chiefly  claimed,  and  divided  into  colonies,  by  three  merlca#  " 
European  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Englifli,  and  Por¬ 
tuguefe.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  firft  difeovered  it, 
have  the  largeft  and  richeft  portion,  extending  from 
New  Mexico  and  Louifiana  in  North  America,  to  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan  in  the  South  fea,  excepting  the 
large  province  of  Brafil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal  * 
for  though  the  French  and  Dutch  have  feme  forts  in 
Surinam  and  Guiana,  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the  fouthern  conti¬ 
nent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  moft  confiderable  proprietor  of 
America  was  Great  Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to 
North  America  from  the  firft  difeovery  of  that  continent 
by  Sebaftian  Cabot  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  anno 
1497,  about  fix  years  after  the  difeovery  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  by  Columbus  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

This  country  was  in  general  called  Newfoundland ;  a 
name  which  is  now  appropriated  folely  to  an  iiland  upon 
its  coaft.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  an.  at¬ 
tempt  to  fettle  in  this  country.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
an  uncommon  genius  and  a  brave  commander,  firft 
{bowed  the  way,  by  planting  a  colony  in  the  fouthern 
part,  which  he  called  Virginia ,  in  honour  of  his  mif- 
trefs  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  French  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  before  laft,  laid  claim  to,  and  ac¬ 
tually  poffeffed,  Canada  and  Louifiana  *  comprehending 
all  that  extenfive  inland  country  reaching  from  Hud¬ 
fon’s  Bay  on  the  north,  to  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  fouth.  But  in  that  war,,  to 
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which  their  perfidy  and  ambition  gave  rife,  they  were 
'  not  only  driven  from  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  but 
obliged  to  relinquifh  all  that  part  of  Louifiana  lying  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  MifFiffippi,  as  related  under  the  Hi - 
Jlory  of  BRITAIN,  And  thus  our  colonies  were  pre- 
ferved,  fecured,  and  extended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  bounds  of  our  empire  in 
North  America.  To  the  northward  we  might  have 
extended  our  claims  quite  to  the  pole  itfelf,  nor  did  any 
nation Teem  inclined  to  difpute  the  property  of  this  north- 
ernmoft  country  with  us.  From  that  extremity  we  had 
a  territory  extending  fouthward  to  Cape  Florida  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  N.  Lat.  250,  and  confequently  nbar 
4000  miles  long  in  a  direft  line.  And  to  the  weft  ward 
our  boundaries  reached  to  nations  unknown  even  to  the 
Indians  of  Canada. 

Of  the  revolution  that  has  fince  taken  place,  by 
which  a  great  part  of  thofe  territories  has  been  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Britifh  empire,  the  hiftory  follows  in  the 
next  article. 
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AMERICA,  United  States  of.  Of  the  rife  and  efta- 
blifhment  of  this  republic,  which  has  given  a  new  face 
to  the  weftern  world,  a  fuccinft  and  impartial  narrative 
fhall  in  this  article  be  attempted ;  in  which,  however, 
we  cannot  hope  entirely  to  avoid  errors,  as  they  are 
perhaps  unavoidable.  The  accounts  from  which  the 
hiftorian  muft  derive  his  information  are  not  yet  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  miflakcs  of  prejudice  and  the  fabrications 
of  party  ;  when  they  differ,  their  comparative  authenti¬ 
city  is  with  difficulty  ascertained  :  and  they  want  above 
all  that  foftening  which  they  can  receive  from  time 
alone. 

The  beginmngof  every  political  eftablifhment  is  con¬ 
temptible.  Some  few  banditti  taking  refuge  among 
the  marfhes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  turbulence  of  fome 
North  Americans,  and  the  blunders  of  fome  Britifh 
ftatefmen,  gave  birth  to  this  new  republic,  which  at  a 
future  period,  it  has  been  fancied,  may  perhaps  furpafs 
even  the  fplendour  of  Rome. 

The  ftate  of  the  Britifh  colonies  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  war  in  17631  was  fuch  as  attra&ed  the  attention  of 
all  the  politicians  in  Europe.  Their  flourifhing  condi¬ 
tion  at  that  period  was  remarkable  and  ftriking :  their 
trade  had  prolpered  in  the  midft  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  diftreffes  of  a  war  in  which  they  were  fo  nearly 
and  fo  immediately  concerned.  Their  population  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  increafe,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  and 
depredations  that  had  been  fo  fiercely  carried  on  by  the 
French,  and  the  native  Indians  in  ’their  alliance.  They 
abounded  with  fpirited  and  a£live  individuals  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  They  were  fiuftied  with  the  uncommon 
profperity  that  had  attended  them  in  their  commercial 
affairs  and  military  tran factions.  Hence  they  were  rea¬ 
dy  for  all  kind  of  undertakings,  and  faw  no  limits  to 
thfcir  hopes  and  expectations. 

As  they  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of  their  value 
and  importance,  and  the  immenfe  benefit  that  Britain 
derived  from  its  connexion  with  them,  their  notions 
were  adequately  high  in  their  own  favour.  They  deem¬ 
ed  ‘themfelves,  not  without  reafon,  entitled  to  every 
kindnefs  and  indulgence  which  the  mother-country  could 
heftow. 

Although  their  pretenftons  did  not  amount  to  a  per- 
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fed  equality  of  advantages  and  privileges  in  matters  -America, 
of  commerce,  yet  in  thofe  of  government  they  thought  — \r— 1 
themfelves  fully  competent  to  the  talk  of  conducing 
their  domeftic  concerns  with  little  or  no  interference 
from  abroad.  Though  willing  to  admit  the  fupremacy 
of  Great  Britain,  they  viewed  it  with  a  fufpicicus  eye, 
and  with  a  marked  defire  and  intent  fpeedily  to  give  it 
limitations. 

Their  improvements  in  all  the  neceffary  and  ufeful 
arts  did  honour  to  their  induftry  and  ingenuity.  Though 
they  did  not  live  in  the  luxury  of  Europe,  they  had  all 
the  folid  and  fubftantial  enjoyments  of  life,  and  were 
not  unacquainted  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and  re¬ 
finements. 

A  circumftance  much  to  their  praife  is,  that  not¬ 
withftanding  their  peculiar  addition  to  thofe  occupa¬ 
tions  of  which  lucre  is  the  foie  objed,  they  were  duly 
attentive  to  cultivate  the  field  of  learning;  and  they 
have  ever  fince  their  firft  foundation  been  particularly 
careful  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  riling  pro- 
geny. 

Their  vaft  augmentation  of  internal  trade  and  exter¬ 
nal  commerce,  was  not  merely  owing  to  their  pofition 
and  facility  of  communication  with  other  parts;  it 
arofe  alfo  from  their  natural  turn  and  temper,  full  of 
fchemes  and  projeds,  ever  aiming  at  new  difeoveries, 
and  continually  employed  in  the  fearch  of  means  of  im¬ 
proving  their  condition. 

Their  condition  carried  them  into  every  quarter 
from  whence  profit  could  be  derived.  There  was 
fcarcely  any  port  of  the  American  hemifphere  to 
which  they  had  not  extended  their  navigation.  They 
were  continually  exploring  new  fources  of  trade,  and 
'were  found  in  every  fpot  where  bufinefs  could  be  tranf- 
aded. 

To  this  extenfive  and  inceffant  application  to  com¬ 
merce,  they  added  an  equal  vigilance  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  their  affairs  at  home.  Whatever  could  conduce 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  foil  they  poffeffcd,  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  agriculture,  or  to  the  improvement  of  their  do¬ 
meftic  circumftances,  was  attended  to  with  fo  much  la¬ 
bour  and  care,  that  it  may  be  ftridly  faid,  that  Nature 
had  given  them  nothing  of  which  they  did  not  make  the 
moft. 

In  the  midft  of  this  folicifcude  and  toil  in  matters  of 
bufinefs,  the  affairs  of  government  were  conduded  with 
a  fteadinefs,  prudence,  and  lenity,  feldom  experienced, 
and  never  exceeded,  in  the  beft  regulated  countries  of 
Europe. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Britifli  colonies  in  ge¬ 
neral  throughout  North  America,  and  of  the  New 
England  provinces  in  particular,  when  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  above  mentioned  opened  one  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  feenes  that  ever  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
worid. 

The  French,  who  have  for  many  ages  been  the  pro- intrigues  of 
felled  and  natural  enemies  of  Britain,  had  long  viewed,  the  French, 
with  equal  envy  and  apprehenfion,  the  flouriflring  ftate 
of  thofe  colonies  fhe  had  founded  in  North  America. 

No  doubt  at  prefent  fubfifls,  that  they  began  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  peace  of  Paris  to  carry  into  execution 
the  fcheme  they  had  formed  for  the  feparation  of  the 
Britifli  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

Confcious  that,  whilft  a  good  undcrflanding  lafted 
between  them,  the  fuperiority  muft  henceforth  remain 
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America,  for  ever  on  the  fide  of  Britain,  it  was  only  by  their  dif- 
y—  1  union  that  France  could  hope  to  regain  the  ftation  and 
confequence  (he  had  formerly  poffeffed  in  Europe. 

The  firft  fteps  the  took  were  to  employ  her  fecret 
emiffaries  in  fpreading  diffatisfa&ion  among  the  Britifh 
colonifts  ;  and  the  efteCts  produced  by  her  machina¬ 
tions  were  precifely  fuch  as  they  had  intended  and  ex¬ 
pected.  The  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  began  gradually  to  alter  from  that  warmth 
of  attachment  to  the  mother-country  which  had  fo  pe¬ 
culiarly  characterized  them.  They  began  to  view  her 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  fovereign  than  that  of  a  pa- 
rent  j  and  to  examine,  with  a  ferupulous  nicety,  the 
nature  of  thofe  ties  that  rendered,them  parts  of  her  em- 
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Taxes  laid  In  March  1764,  a  bill  was  palled,  by  which  heavy 
on  goods  duties  were  laid  on  goods  imported  by  the  colonifts 
imported  prom  fuch  \yeft  India  iflands  as  did  not  belong  to  Great 
|nt?^h®nc®' Britain  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  duties  were  to  be 
ether  ob"  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  fpecie  :  and  in  the  fame  fef- 
noxious  a<fb  fion,  another  bill  was  framed  to  reftrain  the  currency 
framed  ;  Gf  paper  money  in  the  colonies  themfelves.  Thefe  a£ts 
115  coming  fo  clofe  upon  each  other,  threw  the  whole  con- 
whichex-  tinent  into  the  utmoft  ferment.  Vehement  remonftran- 
afperate  the  ces  were  made  to  the  miniftry,  and  every  argument 
Americans.  made  ufe  Qf  t^at  reafon  or  ingenuity  could  fuggeft  ;  but 
to  no  purpofe.  Their  reafoning,  however,  convinced 
a  great  number  of  people  at  home  ;  and  thus  the  Ame¬ 
rican  caufe  came  to  be  conlidered  as  the  caufe  of  li¬ 
berty. 

The  Americans,  finding  all  argumentation  vain,  at 
laft  united  in  an  agreement  to  import  no  more  of  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  encourage  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power  every  thing  of  that  kind 
among  themfelves.  Thus  the  Britilh  manufacturers  alfo 
became  a  party  againft  miniftry,  and  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
prefs  their  refentment  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ;  but  the 
miniftry  were  not  to  be  fo  eafily  daunted,  and  there- 
fore  proceeded  to  the  laft  ftep  of  their  intended  plan, 
The  ftamp  which  was  to  lay  on  ftamp  duties  throughout  the  con- 
adt  framed,  tinent.  Previous  to  this,  indeed,  feveral  regulations 
were  paffed  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies 
but  they  had  now  imbibed  fuch  unfavourable  fentiments 
of  the  Britilh  miniftry,  that  they  paid  very  little  regard 
te  any  thing  pretended  to  be  done  in  their  favour  5  or 
if  thefe  aCts  made  any  favourable  imprelTion,  it  was 
quickly  obliterated  by  the  news  of  the  ftamp  aCt.  The 
reafon  given  for  this  aCt  fo  exceedingly  obnoxious  was, 
that  a  fum  might  be  raifed  fufficient  for  the  defence  of 
the  colonies  againft  a  foreign  enemy  ;  but  this  pretence 
was  fo  far  from  giving  any  fatisfaClion  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  it  excited  their  indignation  to  the  utmoft  de¬ 
gree.  They  not  only  afferted  that  they  were  abundant¬ 
ly  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  any  foreign  enemy, 
but  denied  that  the  Britilh  parliament  had  any  right  to 
tax  them  at  all. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  any  arguments 
ufed  by  the  contending  parties  on  this  important  occa- 
fion.  It  was  evident  that  the  matter  was  not  to  be 
decided  by  argument  but  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  the 
Britilh  miniftry,  too  confident  of  the  authority  and 
power  of  this  country,  determined  to  carry  on  matters 
with  a  high  hand,  to  terrify  the  colonifts  into  an  im¬ 
plicit  fubje&ion,  or,  if  that  would  not  do,  to  compel 
them  to  it  by  force.  The  ftamp  aCl,  after  a  violent 


oppofition  in  parliament,  was  paffed,  and  its  reception  America, 
in  America  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expeCted.  v 
The  news,  and  the  ad  itfelf,  firft  arrived  at  Bofton,  ^ 
where  the  bells  were  muffled  and  rung  a  funeral  peal.  with  uni_ 
The  ad  was  firft  hawked  about  the  ftreets,  with  a  verfal  in- 
Death’s  head  affixed  to  it,  and  ftyled  the  “  Folly  of  donation  in 
England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America  and  afterwards  America, 
publicly  burnt  by  the  enraged  populace  :  The  ftamps 
themfelves  were  feized  and  deftroyed,  unlefs  brought 
by  men  of  war,  or  kept  in  fortified  places  ;  thofe  who 
were  to  receive  the  ftamp  duties  were  compelled  to  re- 
fign  their  offices  ;  and  fuch  of  the  Americans  as  fided 
with  government  on  this  occafion  had  their  houfes 
plundered  and  burnt. 

Though  thefe  outrages  were  committed  by  the  loweft 
of  the  multitude,  they  were  firft  connived  at  by  thofe  of 
fuperior  rank,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
founded  afterwards  openly  patroniled  by  them  ;  and  the 
doCtrine  became  general,  and  openly  avowed,  that  Bri¬ 
tain  had  no  right  whatever  to  tax  the  colonies  without 
their  own  confent. 

It  was  now  found  abfolutely  neceffary  either  to  yield 
to  the  Americans,  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  ftatutes, 
or  to  enforce  them  by  arms.  The  ferment  had  diffufed 
itfelf  univerfally  throughout  the  colonies.  Virginia  firft, 
and  after  that  all  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  declared 
againft  the  right  of  Britain  to  lay  on  taxes  in  America  \ 
and  that  every  attempt  to  veil  others  with  this  power 
befides  the  king,  or  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
his  general  affembly,  was  illegal,  unconftitutional,  and 
unjuft:  Non-importation  agreements  were  everywhere 
entered  into  ;  and  it  was  even  refolved  to  prevent  the 
fale  of  any  more  Britifh  goods  after  the  prefent  year. 
American  manufactures,  though  dearer,  as  well  as  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  to  the  Britifti,  were  univerfally  prefer¬ 
red.  An  affociation  was  entered  into  againft  eating  of 
lamb,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool  :  and  the 
ladies  with  cheerfulnefs  agreed  to  renounce  the  ufe  of 
every  fpecies  of  ornament  manufactured  in  Britain.  Such 
a  general  and  alarming  confederacy  determined  the  mi¬ 
niftry  to  repeal  fomc  of  the  moft  obnoxious  ftatutes;  and. 
to  this  they  were  the  more  inclined  by  a  petition  from 
the  firft  American  congrcfs,  held  at  New  York  in  the 
beginning  of  October  17 65.  .  i*S 

The  ftamp  aCt  was  therefore  repealed,  to  the  univer-  Repealed* 
fal  joy  of  the  Americans,  and  indeed  to  the  general  fa- 
tisfaCtion  of  the  Englilh,  whofe  manufactures  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fuffer  very  feverely  in  confequence  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  affociation  againft  them.  The  difpules  on  the 
fubjeCt  without  doors,  however,  were  by  no  means  fi- 
lenced,  but  each  party  continued  to  argue  the  cafe  as 
violently  as  ever.  The  celebrated  Dr  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  was  on  this  occafion  examined  before  the  houfe  of 
commons  ;  and  his  opinion  was  in  fubftance  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  .  I29 

“That  the  tax  in  queftion  was  impracticable  and  ° 

ruinous.  The  very  attempt  had  fo  far  alienated  the  on  th-s 
affection  of  the  colonies,  that  they  behaved  in  a  lefs fubjedt. 
friendly  manner  towards  the  natives  of  England  than 
before  ;  confidering  the  whole  nation  as  confpiring 
againft  their  liberty,  and  the  parliament  as  willing  ra¬ 
ther  to  opprefs  than  to  fupport  and  aftift  them.  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  faCt,  did  not  ftand  in  any  need  of  Britifh  ma¬ 
nufactures,  having  already  begun  to  conftruCt  fuch  as 
might  be  deemed  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  that  with 
*  fuch 
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fiicb  fuccefs,  as  left  no  doubt  of  their  arriving  in  a  fhort 
time  at  perfeftion.  The  elegancies  of  drefs  had  already 
been  renounced  for  manufaftures  of  the  American  kind, 
though  much  inferior;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  con¬ 
fiding  of  farmers,  were  fuch  as  could  in  no  ivay  be  af- 
fefted  by  the  want  of  Britifli  commodities,  as  having 
every  neceffary  within  themfelves.  Materials  of  all 
kinds  were  to  be  had  in  plenty  :  the  wood  was  fine;  flax 
grew  in  great  abundance,  and  iron  w^as  everywhere  to 
be  met  with.” 

The  Doftor  alfo  infilled,  “  That  the  Americans  had 
'been  greatly  mifreprefented  ;  that  they  had  been  tra¬ 
duced  as  void  of  gratitude  and  affeftion  to  the  parent 
date  ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
truth.  In  the  war  of  1755  they  had  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  railed  an  army  of  25,000  men  ;  and  in  that  of 
1739  they  aflifled  the  Britifli  expeditions  againd  South 
America  with  feveral  thoufand  men,  and  had  made 
many  brave  exertions  againd  the  French  in  North 
America.  It  was  faid,  that  the  war  of  17 55  been 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  colonies;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  it  originated  from  a  conted  about  the  limits 
between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  defence  of 
the  Englifli  rights  to  trade  on  the  Ohio.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans,  however,  would  dill  eontinue  to  aft  with  their 
ufual  fidelity;  and,  were  any  war  to  break  out  in  which 
they  had  no  concern,  would  fliow  themfelves  as  ready 
as  ever  to  aflid  the  parent  date  to  the  utmod  of  their 
power,  and  would  never  fail  to  manifed  their  readi- 
nefs  in  contributing  to  the  emergencies  of  government, 
when  called  to  do  fo  in  a  regular  and  conflitutional 
manner.” 

The  minidry  were  confeious,  that  In  repealing  this 
obnoxious  aft,  they  yielded  to  the  Americans;,  and 
therefore,  to  fupport,  as  they  thought,  the.  dignity  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  judged  proper  to  publidi  a  decla¬ 
ratory  bill,  fetting  forth  the  authority  of  the.  mother- 
country  over  her  colonies,  and  her  power  to  bind  them 
by  laws  and  datutes  in  all  cafes  whatever.  This  much 
diminifhed  the  joy  with  which  the  repeal  of  the  damp 
aft  was  received  in  America.  It  was  confidered  as  a 
proper  reafon  to  enforce  any  claims  equally  prejudicial 
with  the  damp  aft,  which  might  hereafter  .be  fet  up  ; 
a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  pervaded  the  whole  continent,  and  a 
drong  party  was  formed,  watchful  on  every  occafion.to 
guard  againd  the  fuppofed  encroachments  of  the  Britifh 

power.  t 

It  was  not  long  before  an  occafion  offered,  in  which 
the  Americans  manifeded  a  fpirit  of  abfolute  indepen¬ 
dency  ;  and  that,  indead  of  being  bound  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  legiflature  in  all  cafes,  they  would  not  be  control¬ 
led  by  it  in  the  mod  trivial  affairs.  The  Rockingham 
minidry  had  paffed  an  aft,  providing  the  troops  fta- 
tioned  in  different  parts  of  the  colonies  with  fuch  ac¬ 
commodations  as  were  neceffary  for  them.  The  affem- 
bly  of  New  York,  however,  took  upon  them  to  alter 
the  mode  of  execution  preferibed  by  the  aft  of  .  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  fubditute  one  of  their  own.  This  gave 
very  great  offence  to  the  new  minidry,  and  rendered 
them,  though  compofed  of  thofe  who  had  been  afti.ve 
againd  the  damp  bill,  lefs  favourable  to  the  colonies 
than  in  all  probability  they  would  have  otherwife  been. 
An  unlucky  circumdance  at  the  fame  time  occurred, 
which  threw  every  thing  once  more  into  confufion. 
One  of  the  new  minidry,  Mr  Charles  Townfliend,  ha- 
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ving  declared  that  he  could  find  a  way  of  taxing  the  America. 
Americans  without  giving  them  offence,  was  called  up-  v 
on  to  propofe  his  plan.  This  was  by  impofin.g  a  duty  Mr^wn- 
upon  tea,  paper,  painters  colours,  and  glafs  imported  fliend,s 
into  America.  The  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  New  plan  to  tax 
York  aflembly,  and  that  of  Boflon,  which  had  pro- America, 
ceeded  in  a  fimilar  manner,  caufed  this  bill  to  meet  with 
lefs  oppofition  than  otherwife  it  might  have  done.  As 
a  punifliment  to  the  refraftory  affemblies,  the  legilla- 
tive  power  was  taken  from  that  of  New  ^  ork,  until  it 
fliould  fully  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  aft.  That 
of  Boflon  at  lad  fubmitted  with  reluftance.  The  bill 
for  the  new  taxes  was  quickly  paffed,  and  fent  to  Ame¬ 
rica  in  1768.  .  I 

A  ferment  much  greater  than  that  occafioned  by  the  ^^with  ! 
damp  aft  now  took  place,  throughout  the  continent.  ftm  greatfcl 
The  populace  renewed  their  outrages,  and  thofe  of.fu-  indigna- 
perior  flation  entered  into  regular  combinations  againd  tion  than 
it.  Circular  letters  were  fent  from  Maffachufets  co- evax  th^ 
lony  to  all  the  red,  fetting  forth  the  injuftice  and  im-  arnp  a 
propriety  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Britifli  legiflature. 

Meetings  were  held  in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  which 
it  was  propofed  to  leffen  the  confumption  of  foreign 
manufactures,  by  giving  proper  encouragement  to  their 
own.  Continual  difputes  enfued  betwixt  the  gover-  Quarrel  be; 
nors  and  general  affemblies  of  their  provinces,  which  tween  the  j 
were  much  heightened  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Shelburne 
to  Governor  Bamand  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  containing  Bay> 
complaints  of  the  people  lie  governed.  The  aflembly,  ar(j  their 
exafperated  to  the  highefl  degree,  charged  their  gover- governor, 
nor  with  having  mifreprefented  them  to  the  court  of 
Britain,  required  him  to  produce  copies  of  the  letters 
he  had  fent  ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  wrote  letters  to  the 
Englifli  minidry,  accufing  him  of  mifreprefentation  and 
partiality,  complaining  at  the  fame  time  mod  grievouf- 
ly  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  as  utterly  fubver- 
five  of  the  liberties  of  America,  and  the  rights  of  Bri¬ 
tifli  fubjefts. 

The  governor,  at  a  lofs  how  to  defend  himfelf,  pro¬ 
rogued  the  aflembly  ;  and,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  occa¬ 
fion,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  refentment,  accufing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  ambitious  defigns,  incompatible  with  thofe  of 
dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefts.  To  counteraft  the  circular 
letter  of  the  province  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  Lord  Hillf- 
borough,  fecretary  for  the  American  department,  fent 
another  to  the  governors  of  the  different  colonies,  repro¬ 
bating  the  other  as  full  of  mifreprefentation,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  excite  a  rebellion  againd  the  authority  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  date. 

Matters  now  hadened  to  a  crifis.  The  governor  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  with  vigour,  and  by  no  means 
to  fliow  any  difpofition  to  yield  to  the  people  as  for-  . 

merly.  In  particular,  they  were  required  to  refeind  He  require 
that  refolution  by  which  they  had  written  the  circular  ^ 
letter  above  mentioned;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  It  fc£nci  their 
was  told  them  that  they  would  be  diflolved.  As  this  circular 
letter  had  been  framed  by  the  rcfolutions  of  a  former  letter ; 
lioufe,  they  defired,  after  a  week’s  confultation,  that 
a  recefs  might  be  granted  to  confult  with  their  confli- 
tuents  ;  but  this  being  refufed,  they  came  to  a  deter- 
mination,  92  againd  17,  to  adhere  to  the  refolution  which  thq 
which  produced  the  circular  letter.  At  the  fame  timerefufe. 
a  letter  was  fent  to  Lord  Hillfborough,  and  a  meflage 
to  the  governor,  in  juflification  of  their  proceedings. 

In  both  they  exprefied  themfelves  with  fuch  freedom 
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>  merica.  as  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  accord  with  the  fen- 
v~- - J  timents  of  thofe  in  power.  They  infilled  that  they  had 
a  right  to  communicate  their  fentiments  to  their  fellow- 
fubje&s  upon  matters  of  fuch  importance  ;  complained 
of  the  requifition  to  i^efcind  the  circular  letter  as  uncon- 
flitutionai  and  unjuft;  and  particularly  ip fi fled,  that 
they  were  reprefented  as  harbouring  feditious  defigns, 
when  they  were  doing  nothing  but  what  was  lawful  and 
right.  At  the  fame  time,  they  condemned  the  late  ads 
of  parliament  as  highly  oppreflive,  and  fubverfive  of  li¬ 
berty.  The  whole  was  concluded  by  a  lift  of  accufa- 
tions  again  ft  their  governor,  reprefenting  himas  unfit  to 
continue  in  his  fiation,  and  petitioning  the  king  for  his 
removal  from  it. 

Thefe  proceedings  Were  followed  by  a  violent  tumult 
at  Bofton.  A  veffel  belonging  to  a  capital  trader  had 
been  feized  in  confequence  of  his  having  negle&ed  fome 
of  the  new  regulations  ;  and  being  taken  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  a  man  of  war  at  that  time  lying  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  the  populace  attacked  the  houfes  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  excife,  broke  their  windows,  deftroyed  the  col- 
lcdor’s  boats,  and  obliged  the  cuftomhoufe  oflicers  to 
take  refuge  in  Caftlc  William,  fltUated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour. 

_ _ .  The  governor  now  took  the  laft  ftep  in  his  power  to 

b\y  diffolv-  pUt  a  ft0p  to  the  violent  proceedings  of  this  alTembly, 
by  diffolving  it  entirely  ;  but  this  was  of  little  moment. 
Their  behaviour  had  been  highly  approved  by  the  other 
colonies,  who  had  written  letters  to  them  expreflive  of 
their  approbation.  After  the  diffolution  of  the  affem- 
bly,  frequent  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  in  Bof¬ 
ton,  which  ended  in  a  remonftrance  to  the  governor* 
to  the  fame  purpofe  as  fome  of  the  former  ;  but  con¬ 
cluding  with  an  extraordinary  requeft,  that  he  would 
take  upon  him  to  order  the  king’s  fhips  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour. 

While  the  difpofition  of  the  Boftonians  was  thus  go* 
ing  on  from  bad  to  worfe,  news  arrived  that  the  agent 
for  the  colony  had  not  been  allowed  to  deliver  their 
petition  to  the  king ;  it  having  been  objeded,  that  the 
affemblv  without  the  governor  was  not  fufficient  autho¬ 
rity.  This  did  not  contribute  to  allay  the  ferment ;  and 
it  was  further  augmented  by  the  news  that  a  number  of 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Bofton,  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  awe. 

A  dreadful  alarm  now  took  place.  The  people  call¬ 
ed  on  the  governor  to  convene  a  general  affembly,  in 
order  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  military  ;  who  they 
faid  were  to  be  affembled  to  overthrow  their  liberties, 
and  force  obediertce  to  laws  to  which  they  were  entire¬ 
ly  averfe.  The  governor  replied  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  call  aU  affembly ;  having,  in  his  laft 
inftrudions  from  England,  been  required  to  wait  the 
king’s  orders,  the  matter  being  then  under  confidera- 
tion  at  home.  Being  thus  refufed,  the  people  took 
142  upon  themfelves  the  formation  of  an  affembly,  which 
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proceed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  town  of  Hatfield  America. 

alone  refufed  its  concurrence  ;  but  this  ferved  only  to  v - * 

expofe  them  to  the  cenfure  and  contempt  of  the  reft. 

The  convention,  however,  thought  proper  to  affure 
the  governor  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  renewed 
their  requeft  that  an  aftembly  might  be  called  ;  but 
being  refufed  any  audience,  and  threatened  with  be-  t ^ 
ing  treated  as  rebels,  they  at  laft  thought  proper  to  which  dif- 
diftblve  of  themfelves,  and  fen t  over  to  Britain  a  cir-  Solves,  and 
cumftantial  account  of  their  proceedings,  with  the  rea-  f 


The  people  they  called  a  Convention .  The  proceedings  and  reft)' 
form  an  af- iutjo^g  were  conformable  to  their  former  b'e- 

led  a  Con-  haviour  ;  but  now  they  went  a  ftep  farther,  and,  un- 
<<entio?i;  der  pretence  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  France, 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture 
of  defence  againft  any  fudden  attack  of  an  enemy  ;  and 
circular  letters  were  d]re£led  to  all  the  towns  in  the 
province,  acquainting  them  with  the  refolution  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  capital,  and  exhorting  them  to 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


-  .  -  .to  vindicate* 

fon  of  their  having  affembled  in  the  manner  already  itsown  con- 

mentioned.  dudl. 

The  expedled  troops  arrived  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  convention  broke  up,  and  had  fome  houfes 
in  the  town  fitted  up  for  their  reception.  Their  ar¬ 
rival  had  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  people,  and 
for  fome  time  feemed  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  difturbances  ; 
but  the  feeds  of  difeord  had  now  taken  fuch  deep  root,  144 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  quench  the  flame.  The  late  EoTh  hpufes 
outrageous  behaviour  in  Bofton  had  given  the  greateft 
offence  in  England;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  ef-^refs  4e 
forts  of  oppofition,  an  addrefs  from  both  houfes  of  par- king  againft 
liament  Was  prefented  to  the  king  ;  in  which  the  au-  America, 
dacious  behaviour  of  the  colony  of  Maftachufets  Bay 
Was  fet  forth  in  the  moft  ample  manner,  and  the  moft 
vigorous  meafures  recommended  for  reducing  them  to 
obedience.  The  Americans,  however,  continued  fted- 
faft  in  the  ideas  they  had  adopted.  Though  the  troops 
had  for  fome  time  quieted  the  difturbances,  yet  the 
calfn  continued  no  longer  than  they  appeared  refpeft- 
able  on  account  of  their  number  ;  but  as  foon  as  this 
was  diminifhed  by  the  departure  of  a  large  detachment, 
the  remainder  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  it  was 
even  refolved  to  expel  them  altogether.  The  country 
people  took  up  arms  for  this  purpofe,  and  were  to  have 
affiled  their  friends  in  Bofton  ;  but  before  the  plot  • 
could  be  put  in  execution,  an  event  happened  which  put 
an  end  to  every  idea  of  reconciliation  betwixt  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  145 

On  the  5th  of  March  1770,  a  fcuffle  happened  become  peo- 
tween  fome  foldiers  and  a  party  of  the  town’s  people.  P!e^lE^ 
The  inhabitants  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  a  violent  tumult  en-mobat 
fued,  during  which  the  military  fired  among  the  mob,  Bofton. 
killing  and  wounding  feveral  of  them.  The  whole 
province  now  refe  in  arms,  and  the  foldiers  -were  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  to  Caftle  William  to  prevent  their  being 
cut  in  pieces.  In  other  refpedls,  the  determinations  of 
the  Americans  continued,  if  poftible,  more  firm  than 
ever,  until  at  laft  government,  determined  to  a<ft  with 
vigour,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  behave  with  as  much 
condefcenfion  as  poftible,  repealed  all  the  duties  late- 
ly  laid  on,  that  of  tea  alone  excepted.  This  was  left  except" 
on  purpofe  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of tlfat^on 
Britain  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  it  could  not  be  pro- tea  taken 
dudlive  of  any  difeontent  in  America,  as  being  an  af-°ff; 
fair  of  very  little  moment,  the  produce  of  which  'was 
not  expe&ed  to  ekceed  *6,o6ol.  The  oppofition, 
however,  were  ftrenuous  in  their  endeavours  to  get  this 
tax  likewife  abrogated  ;  infilling,  that  the  Americans 
would  confider  it  only  as  an  inlet  to  others ;  and  that 
the  repeal  of  all  the  reft,  without  this,  would  anfwer  *47 
no  great  purpofe.  The  event  fhowed  that  their  opi-  violent?  ™ 
nion  was  well  founded.  The  Americans,  oppofed  the0pp0fc<}  as 
tea  tax  with  the  lame  violence  as  they  had  done  all  the  all  the  reft. 
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America,  reft  :  and  at  laft,  on  the  news  that  falaries  had  been  fet- 
tied  on  the  juftices  of  the  fuperior  court  of  Bofton,  the 
governor  was  addrefied  on  the  fubjedt  ;  the  meafure  was 
condemned  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ;  and  a  committee,  fe- 
ledled  out  of  the  feveral  diuridhs  of  the  colony,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  inquire  into  it. 

Aflembly  of  new  aflembly  proceeded  in  the  moft  formal  man- 

Maffiichu-  ner  to  difavow  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiftature  ; 
fets  Bay  accufed  the  parliament  of  Britain  of  having  violated 
the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  in  a  number  of 
in ftances.  Copies  of  the  tranfadlions  of  this  aflembly 
were  tranfmitted  to  every  town  in  Mafiachufets,  ex¬ 
horting  the  inhabitants  to  roufe  themfelves,  and  exert 
every  nerve  in  oppofition  to  the  iron  hand  of  oppref- 
fion,  which  was  daily  tearing  the  choiceft  fruits  from 
Gov.  Hut-  t}le  fair  tree  of  liberty.  The  difturbances  were  alfo 
chifon’s  let- greaQy  heightened  by  an  accidental  difeovery  that  Mr 
tifli  mini-1  Hutchifon,  governor  of  Mafiachufets  Bay,  had  writ¬ 
ten  feveral  confidential  letters  to  people  in  power  in 
England,  complaining  of  the  behaviour  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  recommending  vigorous  meafures  againft  them, 
and,  among  other  things,  aflerting,  that  “  there  mull 
be  an  abridgement  of  what  is  called  Britifh  liberty.” 
Letters  of  this  kind  had  fomehow  or  other  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  liands  of  the  agent  for  the  colony  at  London. 
They  were  immediately  tranfmitted  to  Bofton,  where 
the  aflembly  was  fitting,  by  whom  they  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  governor,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  a  very 
mortifying  fituation.  Lofing  every  idea  of  refpedl  or 
friend  (hip  for  him  as  their  governor,  they  inftantly  de- 
fpatched  a  petition  to  the  king,  requefting  him  to  re¬ 
move  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  from  their 
places  ;  but  to  this  they  not  only  received  no  favourable 
lion  again  ft  anfwer,  but  the  petition  itfelf  was  declared  groundlefs 
him  refuted.  and  fcandalous. 

I5I  '  Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities 

ftroyedat  011  the  l)art  of  the  Americans  >  and  they  were  brou§ht 
on  in  the  following  manner  :  Though  the  colonifts 

had  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement  againft 
tea  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it 
had  neverthelefs  found  its  way  into  America,  though 
in  fmaller  quantities  than  before.  This  was  fenfibly 
felt  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  who  had  now  agreed 
to  pay  a  large  fum  annually  to  government  5  in  re- 
compenfe  for  which  compliance,  and  to  make  up  their 
Ioffes  in  other  refpedls,  they  were  empowered  to  export 
their  tea  free  from  any  duty  payable  in  Britain  5  and  in 
confequence  of  this  permiflion,  feveral  (hips  freighted 
with  the  commodity  w'ere  fent  to  North  America,  and 
proper  agents  appointed  for  difpofing  of  it.  The  A- 
mericarrs  now  perceiving  that  the  tax  was  thus  likely 
to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  determined 
to  take  every  poflible  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from 
being  landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  hinder  the  fale,  fhould  the  commodity  once 
be  brought  on  fliore.  For  this  purpofe  the  people  af- 
fembled  in  great  numbers,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  the 
tea  was  configned  to  refign  their  offices,  and  to  promife 
folemnly  never  to  refume  them  ;  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  merchants,  and 
make  public  tefts,  declaring  fuch  as  would  not  take 
them  enemies  to  their  country.  Nor  was  this  beha¬ 
viour  confined  to  the  colony  of  Mafiachufets  Bay  ; 
the  reft  of  the  provinces  entered  into  the  conteft  with 
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the  fame  warmth,  and  manifefted  the  fame  refolution  America* 
to  oppofe  the  mother-country.  ~ y— — 

In  the  midft  of  this  confufion  three  (hips  laden  with 
tea  arrived  at  Bofton  ;  but  fo  much  were  the  captains 
alarmed  at  the  difpofition  which  feemed  to  prevail 
among  the  people,  that  they  offered,  providing  they 
could. obtain  the  proper  difeharges  from  the  tea  con- 
fignees,  cuftomhoufe,  and  governor,  to  return  to  Bri¬ 
tain- without  landing  their  cargoes.  The  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  though  they  durft  not  order  the  tea 
to  be  landed,  refufed  to  grant  the  difeharges  required. 

The  fhips,  therefore,  would  have  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  harbour  ;  but  the  people,  apprehenfive  that 
if  they  remained  there  the  tea  would  be  landed  in  final! 
quantities,  and  difpofed  of  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to 
prevent  it,  refolved  to  deftroy  it  at  once.  This  refolu¬ 
tion  was  executed  with  equal  fpeed  and  fecrecy.  The 
very  evening  after  the  above-mentioned  difeharges  had 
been  refufed,  a  number  of  people,  dreffed  like  Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  fhips,  and  threw  into  the  fea  their 
whole  cargoes,  confifting  of  342  chefts  of  tea  ;  after 
which  they  retired  without  making  any  further  di- 
fturbance,  or  doing  any  more  damage.  No  tea  was 
deftroyed  in  other  places,  though  the  fame  fpirit  was 
everywhere  manifefted.  At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  werean(j  refufe3 
enjoined  not  to  condudl  the  veflels  up  the  river  ;  and  at  admittance 
New  York,  though  the  governor  caufed  fome  tea  to  be  in  otll€r 
landed  under  the  protedlion  of  a  man  of  war,  he  wasf*aceSj 
obliged  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  cuftody  of  the  people,  to 
prevent  its  being  fold. 

The  definition  of  the  tea  at  Bofton,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  November  1 773 ,  was  the  immediate  prelude  to 
the  difafters  attending  civil  difeord.  Government  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  everywhere  infulted  and  defpifed,  refol¬ 
ved  to  enforce  their  authority  by  all  poflible  means  ^ 
and  as  Bofton  had  been  the  principal  feene  of  the 
riots  and  outrages,  it  was  determined  to  punifh  that, 
city  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Parliament  was  ac¬ 
quainted  by  a  meftage  from  his  majefty  with  the  undu- 
tiful  behaviour  of  the  city  of  Bofton,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  colonies,  recommending  at  the  fame  time  the  moft: 
vigorous  and  fpirited  exertions  to  reduce  them  to  obe¬ 
dience.  The  parliament  in  its  addrefs  promifed  a  ready 
compliance  ;  and  indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  out¬ 
rageous  behaviour,  had  now  loft  many  of  their  parti- 
fans.  It  was  propofed  to  lay  a  fine  on  the  town  of  Bo- pun[Jl^lent 
fton  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been  de-0f  Bofton 
ftroyed,  and  to  ftiut  up  its  port  by  armed  veflels  until  refolved  on. 
the  refradlory  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  fub- 
dued  ;  which  it  was  thought  muft  quickly  yield,  as  a  154 
total  flop  would  thus  be  put  to  their  trade.  The  bill  Arguments 
was  ftrongly  oppofed  on  the  fame  grounds  that  the  and  peti- 
other  had  been  ;  and  it  was  predidled,  that  inftead  ofPonsaSa^ 
having  any  tendency  to  reconcile  or  fubdue  the  Ame-11’ 
ricans,  it  would  infallibly  exafperate  them  beyond  any 
poffibility  of  reconciliation.  The  petitions  againft  it, 
prefented  by  the  colony’s  agent,  pointed  out  the  fame 
confequence  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  in  the  moft  po- 
fitive  manner  declared  that  the  Americans  never  would 
fubmit  to  it ;  but  fuch  was  the  infatuation  attending 
every  rank  and  degree  of  men,  that  it  never  was  ima¬ 
gined,  the  Americans  would  dare  to  refill  the  parent 
ftate  openly,  but  would  in  the  end  fubmit  implicitly  to 
her  commands.  In  this  confidence  a  third  bill  was 
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propofed  for  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juflice  on 
fuch  perfons  as  might  be  employed  in  the  fuppreffion  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Maffachufets  Bay. 
By  this  a&  it.  was  provided,  that  fliould  any  perfons 
a&ing  in  that  capacity  be  indited  for  .  murder,  and 
not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  the  province,  they 
might  be  fent  by  the  governor  to  England,  or  to  fome 
other  colony,  if  neceffary,  to  be  tried  for  the  fuppofed 

crime.  .  .  . 

Thefe  three  bills  having  paffed  fo  cafily,  the  mim- 
ftry  propofed  a  fourth,  relative  to  the  government  of 
Canada;  which,  it  was  faid,  had  not  yet  been  fettled 
on  any  proper  plan.  By  this  bill  the  extent  of  that 
province  was  greatly  enlarged  ;  its  affairs  were  put  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  council  into  which  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  were  to  be  admitted  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  fecured  m  their  poffeffions  and  the  ufual  perqui- 
fites  from  thofe  of  their  own  profeffion.  .  The  coun¬ 
cil  above  mentioned  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  to  be  removable  at  its  pleafure  ;  and  to  be 
invefted  with  every  legiflative  power  excepting  that  of 
taxation. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  laws  made  known  in  America, 
than  they  cemented  the  union  of  the  colonies  almofl 
beyond  any  poffibility  of  diffolving  it.  The  affembly 
of  Maffachufets  Bay  had  paffed  a  vote  againft  the 
judges  accepting  falaries  from  the  crown,  and  put  the 
queftion,  Whether  they  would  accept  them  as  ufual 
from  the  general  affembly  ?  Four  anfwered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  ;  but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief  juftice  refufed. 
A  petition  againft  him,  and  an  accufation,  were  brought 
before  the  governor  ;  but  the  latter  refufed  the  accu¬ 
fation,  and  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter  :  but  as 
they  ftill  infilled  for  what  they  called  juftice  againft 
Mr  Oliver,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  the  matter  by  diffolving  the  affembly. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs  a  new  alarm  was  occa- 
lioned  by  the  news  of  the  port  bill.  This  had  been 
totally  unexpe£led,  and  was  received  with  the  moft 
extravagant  expreffiqns  of  difpleafure  among  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  and  while  thefe  continued,  the  new  governor, 
General  Gage,  arrived  from  England.  He  had  been 
chofen  to  this  office  on  account  of  his  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  to  the 
people  ;  but  human  wifdom  could  not  now  point  out 
a  method  by  which  the  flame  could  be  allayed.  The 
firft  a£l  of  his  office  as  governor  was  to  remove  the  af¬ 
fembly  to  Salem,  a  town  17  miles  diftant,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  late  aft.  When  this  was  intimated  to 
the  affembly,  they  replied,  by  requefting  him  to  ap¬ 
point  a  day  of  public  humiliation  for  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  but  met  with  a  refufal.  When  met 
ingsofthe  at  Salem,  they  paffed  a  refolution,  declaring  the  necef- 
general  af-  fity  of  a  general  congrefs  compofcd  of  delegates  from 
«SricmCtdl  the  provinces,  in  order  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
at?  a  em.  cojonjes  at  large  into  confederation  *,  and  five  gentle¬ 
men,  remarkable  for  their  oppofiiion  t-o  the  Britiffi 
meafures,  were  chofen  to  reprefent  that  of  Maffachu¬ 
fets  Bay.  They  then  proceeded  with  all  expedition 
to  draw  up  a  declaration,  containing  a  detail  of  the 
grievances  they  laboured  under,  and  the  neceffity  of 
exerting  themfelves  againft  lawlefs  power :  they  fet 
forth  the  difregard  fliown  to  their  petitions,  and  the 
attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  deftroy  their  ancient  con- 
ffitution  ;  and  concluded  with  exhorting  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  colony  to  obftruft,  by  every  method  in  their  Arreffca. 
power,  fuch  evil  defigns,  recommending  at  the  fame  1  u~v 
time  a  total  renunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from 
Great  Britain  till  a  redrefs  of  grievances  could  be  pro¬ 
cured.  .  I(fo , 

Intelligence  of  this  declaration  was  carried  to  the  Gentn°hty 
the  very  day  that  it  was  completed  5  onottl-JK( 
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by  an  addrefs  from  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  in  favour  thofe  of 
of  thofe  of  Bofton,  and  concluding  with  thefe  remark-  Boftoni 
able  words :  “  By  (hutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton, 
fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade  might  be  turned 
hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  com¬ 
merce  with  that  convenient  mart  ;  and  were  it  other- 
wife,  we  muft  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  juftice,  loft  to 
all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought 
to  feize  on  wealth,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin 
of  our  fuffering  neighbours.” 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  minifterial  party 
at  home,  that  the  advantages  which  other  towns  of 
the  colony  might  derive  from  the  annihilation  of  the 
trade  of  Bofton  would  make  them  readily  acquiefce  in 
the  meafure  of  (hutting  up  that  port,  and  rather  re¬ 
joice  in  it  than  otherwife;  but  the  words  of  the  addrefs 
above  mentioned  feemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  this 
kind ;  and  fubfequent  tranfaftions  foon  manifefted  it  I(-r 
to  be  totally  vain.  No  fooner  did  intelligence  arrive  The  caufe 
of  the  remaining  bills  paffed  in  the  feffion  of  1774,°^  Bofton 
than  the  caufe  of  Bofton  became  the  caufe  of  all  the 
colonies.  The  port  bill  had  already  occafioned  violent r^^0f 
commotions  throughout  them  all.  It  had  been  repro-coionje5. 
bated  in  provincial  meetings,  and  refiftance  even  to  the 
laft  had  been  recommended  againft  fuch  oppreffion. 

In  Virginia,  the  firft  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
port  of  Bofton  was  to  be  (hut  up,  was  held  as  a  day 
of  humiliation,  and  a  public  interceffion  in  favour  of 
America  was  enjoined.  The  ftyle  of  the  prayer  en¬ 
joined  at  this  time  was,  that  “  God  would  give  the 
people  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every 
invafion  of  the  American  rights.”  The  Virginians, 
however,  did  not  content  themfelves  with  afts  of  reli¬ 
gion.  They  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  a 
general  congrefs  of  all  the  colonics,  as  fully  perfuad- 
ed  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any  colony  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  was  in  reality  an  attack  upon  them  all,  and 
muft  ultimately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all.  i<j2 

The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania,  how- The  Arne- 
ever,  were  lefs  fanguine  than  the  reft,  being  fo  clofe- j'lcans 
ly  connefted  in  the  way  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,^ 
that  the  giving  it  up  entirely  appeared  a  matter  of  thc0pp0fltjon 
moft  ferious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  but  to  Britain, 
after  every  other  method  had  failed.  The  intelligence 
of  the  remaining  bills  refpefting  B°ft°n>  however, 
fpread  a  frefti  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and  fix¬ 
ed  thofe  who  had  feemed  to  be  the  moft  wavering. 

The  propofal  of  giving  up  all  commercial  intercourfe 
with  Britain  was  again  propofed  ;  contributions  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  raifed  in  every  quarter  : 
and  they  every  day  received  addreffes  commending  them 
for  the  heroic  courage  with  which  they  fuftained  their 
calamity. 

The  Boftonians  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  the  general  caufe.  An 
agreement  was  framed,  which,  in  imitation  of  former 
F-2  times, 
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times,  they  called  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  By 
this  the  fubfcribers  moft  religioufly  bound  themfelves  to 
break  off  all  communication  with  Britain  after  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  month  of  Auguft  enfuing,  until  the  ob¬ 
noxious  a 61s  were  repealed  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  en¬ 
gaged  neither  to  purehafe  nor  ufe  any  goods  imported 
after  that  time,  and  to  renounce  all  connexion  with 
thofe  who  did,  or  who  refufed  to  fubferibe  to  this  cove¬ 
nant  ;  threatening  to  publifh  the  names  of  the  refrac¬ 
tory,  which  at  this  time  was  a  pumfhment  by  no  means 
to  be  defpifed.  Agreements  of  a  fimilar  kind  were  al- 
moft  inftantaneoufly  entered  into  throughout  all  Ame¬ 
rica.  General  Gage  indeed  attempted  to  counteraft 
the  covenant  by  a  proclamation,  wherein  it  was  decla¬ 
red’ an  illegal  and  traitorous  combination,  threatening 
with  the  pains  of  law  fuch  as  fubferibed  or  countenanced 
it.  But  matters  were  too  far  gone  for  his  proclama¬ 
tions  to  have  any  effe£L  The  Americans  retorted  the 
charge  of  illegality  on  his  own  proclamation,  and  infill¬ 
ed  that  the  law  allowed  fubje&s  to  meet  in  order  to 
confider  of  their  grievances,  and  affociate  for  relief  from 
oppreftion. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  holding  the  general 
congrefs  fo  often  propofed.  Philadelphia,  as  being  the 
moft  central  and  confiderable  town,  was  pitched  upon 
for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates  of  whom  it 
was  to  be  compofed  were  chofen  by  the  reprefen tatives 
of  each  province,  and  were  in  number  from  two  to  feven 
for  each  colony,  though  no  province  had  more  than 
one  vote.  The  firft  congrefs  which  met  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1774,  confifted  of 
51  delegates.  The  novelty  and  importance,  of  the 
meeting  excited  univerfal  attention  ;  and  their  tranf- 
a61ions  were  fuch  as  could  not  but  tend  to  render  them 
refpeflable. 

The  firft  a 61:  of  congrefs  was  an  approbation  of  the 
conduft  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to 
continue  in  the  fame  fpirit  with  which  they  had  begun. 
Supplies  for  the  fuffering  inhabitants  (whom  indeed  the 
operation  of  the  port  bill  had  reduced  to  great  diftrefs) 
were  ftrongly  recommended  ;  and  it  was  declared,  that 
in  cafe  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  a61s  by  arms, 
all  America  fhould  join  to  affift  the  town  of  Bofton  } 
and  fhould  the  inhabitants  be  obliged,  during  the  courfe 
of  hoftilities,  to  remove  farther  up  the  country,  the  Iof¬ 
fes  they  might  fuftain  fhould  be  repaired  at  the  public 
expence. 

They  next  addreffed  General  Gage  by  letter;  in 
which  having  Hated  the  grievances  of  the  people  of 
Maffachufets  colony,  they .  informed  him  of  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provinces 
to  fupport  their  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  Britifh  ads 
of  parliament  ;  that  they  themfelves  were  appointed.to 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  America  ;  and  entreated  him 
to  defift  from  military  operations,  left  fuch  hoftilities 
might  be  brought  on  as  would  fruftrate  all  hope  of  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  the  parent  ft  ate. 

The  next  flep  was  to  publifh  a  declaration  of  their 
rights.  Thefe  they  fummed  up  in  the  rights  belonging 
to  Englifhmen  ;  and  particularly  infilled,  that  as  their 
diftance  rendered  it  impofiible  for  them  to  be  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  their  provincial  affemblies, 
with  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king,.  conftiUited 
the  only  legiflative  power  within  each  province.  They 
would,  however,  confent  to  fuch  a 61s  of  parliament  as 


were  evidently  calculated  merely  for  the  regulation  of  America, 
commerce,  and  fecuring  to  the  parent  flate  the  benefits  * 
of  the  American  trade  ;  but  would  never  allow  that 
they  could  impofe  any  tax  on  the  colonies,  for  the 
purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue,  without  their  confent. 

They  proceeded  to  reprobate  the  intention  of  each  of 
the  new  a£ts  of  parliament ;  and  infilled  on  all  the 
rights  they  had  enumerated  as  being  unalienable,  and 
what  none  could  deprive  them  of.  The  Canada  a6t 
they  particularly  pointed  out  as  being  extremely  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  colonies,  by  wliofe  affiftance  it  had  been  con¬ 
quered  ;  and  they  termed  it,  u  An  a61  for  eftablifhing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Canada,  abolishing  the 
equitable  fyflem  of  Englifh  laws,  and  eftablifhing  a  ty¬ 
ranny  there.”  They  further  declared  in  favour  of  a 
non-importation  and  non-confumpt.ion  of  Britifh  goods 
until  the  a61  was  repealed  by  which  duties  were  im- 
pofed  upon  tea,  coffee,  wine,  fugar,  and  molaffes,  im-- 
ported  into  America,  as  well  as  the  Bofton  port-a61^ 
and  the  three  others  paffed  in  the  preceding  feffion  of 
parliament.  The  new  regulations  againft  the. importa¬ 
tion  and  confumption  of  Britifh  commodities  were 
then  drawn  up  with  great  folemnity ;  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  with  returning  the  warmeft  thanks  to  thofe  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  who  had  with  fo  much  zeal,  though 
without  any  fuccefs,  oppofed  the  obnoxious  ads  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Their  next  proceedings  were  to  frame  a  petition  to 
the  king,  an  addrefs  to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  another 
to  the  colonies  ;  all  of  which  were  fo  much  in  the  ufual 
ftrain  of  American  language  for  fome  time  paft,  that  it 
is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  particular  account  of  them. 

It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  were  all  drawn  up  in  a 
mafterly  manner,  and  ought  to  have  impreffed  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  with  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the 
Americans  than  they  could  at  that  time  be  induced  to 
entertain. 

All  this  time  the  difpo£tion  of  the  people  had  cor- 
refponded  with  the  warmeft  wifhes  of  congrefs.  The 
firft  of  June  had  been  kept  as  a  fall,  not  only  through¬ 
out  Virginia  where  it  was  firft  propofed,  but  through 
the  whole  continent.  Contributions  for  the  diftreffes 
of  Bofton  had  been  raifed  throughout  America,  and 
people  of  all  ranks  feemed  to  be  particularly  touched 
with  them.  Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moft  likely 
to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  no  opportunity, 
as  has  been  already  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  Salem.  l6y 
The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  alfo  fhowed  a  noble  Generofity 
example  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Though  of  the  inha- 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofton,  and  moft 
likely  to  derive  benefit  from  their  diftreffes,  they  did  bcad  tQ* 
not  attempt  to  take  any  advantage,  but  generoufly  of-  Bofton. 
fered  the  ufe  of  their  harbour  to  the  Boftonians,  as 
well  as  their  wharfs  and  warehoufes,  free  of  all  ex¬ 
pence.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifh  forces  at  Bofton 
were  continually  increafing  in  number,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  general  jealoufy  and  difaffe6iion  ;  the 
country  was  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment’s  warning  : 
and  the  experiment  was  made  by  giving  a  falfe  alaim  £xtreire 
that  the  communication  between  the  town  and  country  attachment 
was  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  reduce  the  former  by  of  the  conn- 
famine  to  a  compliance  with  the  a6fs  of  parliament. 

On  this  intelligence  the  country  people  affembled  ft°onians, 
in  great  numbers,  and  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  they 
had  font  meffengers  into  the  city  to  inquire  into  the 
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truth  of  the  report.  Thefe  meffengers  were  enjoined  by  proclamation, 
to  inform  the  town’s  people,  that  if  they  ihould  be 
fo  pufillanimous  as  to  make  a  furrender  of  their  li¬ 
berties,  the  province  would  not  think  itfelf  bound  by 
fuch  examples  \  and  that  Britain,  by  breaking  their 
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original  charter,  had  annulled  the  contra#  fubfifting 
between  them,  and  left  them  to  aft  as  they  thought 
proper. 

The  people  in  every  other  refpeft  manifefted  their  in¬ 
flexible  determination  to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had  fo 
long  followed.  The  new  counfellors  and  judges  were 
obliged  to  refign  their  offices,  in  order  to  preferve  their 
lives  and  properties  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  In 
fome  places  they  ffiut  up  the  avenues  to  the  court  houfes 3 
and  when  required  to  make  way  for  the  judges,  replied, 
that  they  knew  of  none  but  fuch  as  were  appointed  by 
the  ancient  ufage  and  cuftom  of  the  province.  Every¬ 
where  they  manifefled  the  mod  ardent  defire  of  learnings 
the  art  of  war  3  and  every  individual  who  could  bear 
arms,  was  moil  affiduous  in  procuring  them,  and  learn¬ 
ing  their  exercife. 

Matters  at  laft  proceeded  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
General  Gage  thought  proper  to  fortify  the  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  town  of  Boflon  to  the  continent. 
This,  though  undoubtedly  a  prudent  meafure  in  his 
fituation,  was  exclaimed  againft  by  the  Americans  in 
the  mod  vehement  manner  3  but  the  general,  indead 
of  giving  ear  to  their  remondrances,  deprived  them  of 
all  power  of  aCfcing  againd  himfelf,  by  feizing  the  pro¬ 
vincial  powder,  ammunition,  and  military  dores,  at 
Cambridge  and£harledown.  This  excited  fuch  indig¬ 
nation,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  people 
to  the  pro-  reftrained  from  marching  to  Bodon  and  at- 

vinre.  .  .  °  .  r  -  , 

tacking  the  troops.  Even  in  the  town  itieir,  the  com¬ 
pany  of  cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  difhanded  them- 
felves,  and  returned  the  dandard  he  had  as  ufual  pre- 
fented  them  with  on  his  acccflion  to  the  government. 
This  was  occafioned  by  his  having  deprived  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Hancock,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  con- 
grefs,  of  his  commifiion  as  colonel  of  the  cadets.  A 
fimilar  indance  happened  of  a  provincial  colonel  having 
accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council  3  upon  which  24  of¬ 
ficers  of  his  regiment  refigned  their  commiflions  in  one 
day. 

In  the  mean  time  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  Bodon.  The  par- 
tifh  parlia-  port  of  this  was  publicly  to  renounce  all  obedience  to 
meat  ftill  the  late  aCl  of  parliament,  and  to  form  an  engagement 
to  indemnify  fuch  as  diould  be  profeented  on  that  ac¬ 
count  3  the  members  of  the  new  council  were  declared 
violators  of  the  rights  of  their  country  3  all  ranks  and 
degrees  were  exhorted  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms  3  and  the 
receivers  of  the  public  revenue  were  ordered  not  to  de¬ 
liver  it  into  the  treafury,  but  retain  it  in  their  own  hands 
till  the  conditution  diould  be  redored,  or  a  provincial 
congrefs  difpofe  of  it  otherwife. 

A  remonflrance  againd  the  fortifications  on  Bodon 
Neck  was  next  prepared  3  in  which,  however,  they  dill 
pretended  their  unwillingnefs  to ‘proceed  to.  any  hodile 
meafures  3  afferting  only  as  ufual  their  firm  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  fubmit  to  the  ads  of  parliament  they  had 
already  fo  much  complained  of.  The  governor,  to 
diftolved  b  re^ore  tranquillity,  if  poffible,  called  a  general  affem- 
peodania-  ^  ^ly  3  but  fo  many  of  the  council  had  refigned  their 
tion.  feats,  that  he  was  induced  to  countermand  its  fitting 
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This  meafure,  however,  was  deemed  America, 
illegal  3  the  aflembly  met  at  Salem  3  and  after  waiting  1 
a  day  for  the  governor,  voted  themfelves  into  a  provin¬ 
cial  congrefs,  of  which  Mr  Hancock  was  chofen  prefi¬ 
dent.  A  committee  was  indantly  appointed,  who  wait- 
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ed  on  the  governor  with  a  remondrance  concerning  the 
fortifications  on  Bodon  Neck  3  but  nothing  of  confe- 
quence  took  place,  both  parties  mutually  criminating 
each  other.  The  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the 
governor,  to  avoid  quartering  the  foldiers  upon  the  in-  x 73 

habitants,  propofed  to  ereCt  barracks  for  them  3  but  the  Gen.  Gag« 
feleCt  men  of  Bodon  compelled  the  workmen  to  defid.  mee^S(^^ 
Carpenters  were  fent  for  to  New  York,  but  they  w  ere  s  -m  ’ 
refufed3  and  it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  that  he  accommo. 
could  procure  winter  lodgings  for  his  troops.  Nor  \v as  dating  his 
the  difficulty  lefs  in  procuring  clothes  3  as  the  merchants  troops, 
of  New  York  told  him,  that  “  they  would  never  fupply 
any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  fent  as  enemies  to  their 
country.”  174 

This  difpofition,  known  to  be  almod  univerfal  through-  The  Ame- 
out  the  continent,  was  in  the  highed  degree  fatisfa&ory  ricans 
to  congrefs.  Every  one  faw  that  the  enfuing  fpring  wasmaM^r^“ 
to  be  the  feafon  of  commencing  hodilities,  and  the  modforwar# 
indefatigable  diligence  was  ufed  by  the  colonies  to  be  • 
well  provided  againd  fuch  a  formidable  enemy.  A  lid 
of  all  the  fencible  men  in  each  colony  was  made  out, 
and  efpecially=  of  thofe  who  had  fprved  in  the  former 
war  3  of  whom  they  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  that 
two-thirds  were  dill  alive  and  fit  to  bear  arms.  Ma¬ 
gazines  of  arms  were  collected,  and  money  was  provi¬ 
ded  for  the  payment  of  troops.  The  governors  in  vain 
attempted  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  proceedings  by  procla-? 
mationsj  the  fatal  period  was  now  arrived  3  and  the 
more  the  fervants  of  government  attempted  to  reprefs 
the  fpirit  of  the  Americans,  the  more  violent  it  ap¬ 
peared. 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  Boflon  were  re-Diftrefs  0f 
dueed  to  great  diflrefs.  The  Britifh  troops,  now  di- the  inhabit 
flinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  enemy ,  were  abfolutely  tants  of 
in  poffeffion  of  it  ;  the  inhabitants  were  kept  as  prifon- 
ers,  and  might  be  made  accountable  for  the  conduCl  of 
the  whole  colonies  3  and  various  meafures  were  con¬ 
trived  to  relieve  the  latter  from  fuch  a  difagreeable 
fituation.  Sometimes  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
remove  the  inhabitants  altogether  3  but  this  wras  im¬ 
practicable  without  the  governor’s  confent.  It  was 
then  propofed  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  at  once,  after  va¬ 
luing,  the  houfes  and  indemnifying  the  proprietors  3 
but  this  being  found  equally  impracticable,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  wait  fome  other  opportunity,  as  the  garrifon 
was  not  very  numerous,  and,  not  being  fupplied  with 
neceffaries  by  the  inhabitant,  might  foon  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  place.  The  friends  of  Britifh  government 
indeed  attempted  to  do  fomething  in  oppofition  to  the 
general  voice  of  the  people  3  but  after  a  few  ineffeClual  4 
meetings  and  refolutions  they  were  utterly  filenced,  and 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  number  of  their  adver- 
fan«.  I?6 

Matters  had  now  proceeded  fo  far  that  every  idea  of  Military 
reconciliation  or  friendfhip  with  Britain  was  loll.  The  ftores  feiz- 
Americans,  therefore,  without  ceremony,  began  to  feize  AmeV^ns 
on  the  military  flores  and  ammunition  belonging  to  encans 
government.  This  firft  commenced  at  Newport  in 
Rhode  Ifland,  where  the  inhabitants  parried  off  40 
pieces  of  cannon  appointed  for  the  proteClion  of  the 
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Thai  they  Tere '“foiled  To  take  up  arms  in  utmoft  filence,  and  footing  every  one  they  met 
tnat  iney  nero  rc.uiv  U  .  ^  •  _„„j  ,w  miVht  not  be  difeovered.  But  tv 


America,  place ;  and  on  being  alked  the  reafon  of  this  procccd- 

> - y - ing,  they  replied,  that  the  people  had  feized  them  left 

they  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  againft  themfelves.  After 
this  the  affembly  met,  and  refolved  that  ammunition 
and  warlike  (tores  fliould  be  pur  chafed  with  the  public 

money.  j 

New  HampQiire  followed  the  example  of  ltnode 
I  (land,  and  feized  a  fmall  fort  for  the  fake  of  the  pow¬ 
der  and  military  (lores  it  contained.  In  Pennfylvania, 
however,  a  convention  was  held,  which  ex.preffed  an 
earned  defirc  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  *,  though  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  dr  on  ged  manner 
declaring,  that  they  were  refolved  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  juft  rights,  and  defend  to  the  lad  their 
oppofition  to  the  late  ads  of  parliament  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  exhorted  to  apply  themfelves -with  the  greatelt 
adiduity  to  the  profecution  of  fueh  manufactures  as  were 
neceffary  for  their  defence  and  fubfidence,  fuch  as  fait, 
faltpetre,  gunpowder,  deel,  &c.  I  his  was  the  univer- 
fal  voice  of  the  colonies,  New  York  only  excepted. 
The  affembly  of  that  province,  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  their  lad  remondrance,  refufed  to  concur  with 
the  other  colonies  in  their  determination  to  throw  oil 
the  Britifh  yoke  :  their  attachment,  however,  was  very 
faint,  and  by  the  event  it  appeared  that  a  perfeverance 
in  the  meafures  which  the  minidry  had  adopted  was 
fufficient  to  unite  them  to  the  red. 

As  the  didurbances  had  originated  in  the  province 
of  Maffachufets  Bay,  and  there  continued  all  along 
with  the  greated  violence,  fo  this  was  the  province  where 
the  firft  hodilities  were  formally  commenced.  In  the 
beoinning  of  February  the  provincial  congrefs  met  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  as  no  friends  to  Britain  could  now  find 
admittance  to  that  affembly,  the  only  confideration  was 
how  to  make  proper  preparations  for  war.  Expertneis 
in  military  discipline  was  recommended  in  the  ftrongeit 
manner,  and  feveral  military  inditutions  ena&ed ;  among 
which  that  of  the  minute-men  was  one  of  the  mod  re¬ 
markable.  Thefe  were  choien  from  the  mod  aftive  and 
expert  among  the  militia;  and  their  bufinefe  was  to  keep 
themfelves  in  condant  readinefs  at  the  call  of  their  offi¬ 
cers;  from  which  perpetual  vigilance  they  derived  their 
title.— -It  was  now  eafily  feen  that  a  flight  occafion 
would  bring  on  hodilities,  which  could  not  but  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  mod  violent  and  certain  deftruction  to 
the  vanquidied  party  :  for  both  were  fo  much  exafpe- 
rated  by  a  long  courfe  of  reproaches  and  literary  war¬ 
fare,  that  they  feemed  to  be  filled  with  the  utmod  in¬ 
veteracy  againd  each  other.  . 

On  the  26th  of  February,  General  Gage  having  been 
informed  that  a  number  of  field-pieces  had  been  brought 
to  Salem,  difpatched  a  pgrty  to  feize  them.  Their 
road  was  obftrutfed  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a  draw¬ 
bridge.  This  the  people  had  pulled  up,  and  reviled, 
to  let  -down  :  upon  which  the  foldiers  feized  a  boat 
to  ferry  them  over ;  but  the  people  cut  out  her  bottom. 
Hodilities  would  immediately  have  commenced,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  a  clergyman  who  re- 
prefented  to  the  military,  on  the  one  hand,  the  folly  of 
oppofmg  fuch  numbers;  and  to  the  people,  on  the  other, 
that  as  the  day  was  far  fpent  the  military  could  not  exe¬ 
cute  their  defign,  fo  that  they  might  without  any  fear 
leave  them  the  quiet  poffeffion  oi  the  drawbridge. 
This  was  complied  with  ;  and  the  foldiers,  after  having 


remained  for  fome  time  at  the  bridge,  returned  without  America. 

executing  tlseir  orders.  .  „ 

The  next  attempt,  however,  was  attended  with  more  ^7^ 
ferious  confequences.  General  Gage,  having  been  in-  at  Lex'.ng- 
formed  that  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  milita-ton. 
ry  ftores  had  been  cellefted  at  Concord,  about  20  miles 
from  Bofton,  and  where  the  provincial  congrefs  was  fit¬ 
ting,  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn,  to  deftroy  the  ftores,  and, 
as  was  reported,  to  feize  Meffra. Hancock  and  Adams, 
the  leading  men  of  the  congrefs.  They  fet  out  before 
daybreak,"  on  the  1.9th  of  April,  marchine  with  the 
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road,  that  they  might  not  be  difeovered.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  care,  the  continual  ringing  of  bells 
and  firing  of  guns  as  they  went  along,  foon  gave  them 
notice  that  the  country  was  alarmed.  About  five  in  the 
morning  they  had  reached  Lexington,  15  miles  fiom 
Bofton/ where  the  militia  of  the  .place  were  exercifing. 

An  officer  called  out  to  them  to  difperfe;  but  fome 
fliots,  it  is  faid,  being  at  that  moment  fired  from  a  houfe 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  military  made  a  difeharge, 
which  killed  and  wounded  feveral  of  the  militia.  "J  he 
detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  where,  having 
deftroyed  the  ftores,  they  were  encountered  by  the  A- 
roericans ;  and  a  feuffle  enfued,  in  which  feveral  fell  on 
both  fide?.  The  purpofe  of  their  expedition  being  thus 
accompliffied,  it  was  neceffary  for  the  king’s  troops  to 
retreat,  which  they  did  through  a  continual  fire  kept 
upon  them  from  Concord  to  Lexington.  Here  their 
ammunition  was  totally  expended;  and  they  would  have 
been  unavoidably  cut  off,  had  not  a  confiderable  rein¬ 
forcement  commanded  by  Lord  Percy  luckily  met  them. 

The  Americans,  however,  continued  their  attack  with 
erreat  fury;  and  the  Britiffi  would  ftill  have  been  in 
the  utmoft  danger,  had  it  not  been  for  two  field-pieces 
which  Lord  Percy  had  brought  with  him.  By  thefe 
the  impetuofity  of  the  Americans  was  checked,  and  the 
Britiffi  made  good  their  retreat  to  Bofton  with  the  lofs 
of  250  killed  and  wounded  :  that  of  the  Americans  was 

about  60.  .  .  •.  *7* 

By  this  engagement  the  fpirits  of  the  Americans  a  great 
were  fo  raifed,  that  they  meditated  nothing  left  than  army  af- 
the  total  expulfion  of  the  Britiffi  troops  from  Bofton.  ^  bofton. 
An  army  of  20,000  men  was  affembled,  who  formed 
a  line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  Myftic,  through 
a  fpace  of  about  30  miles;  and  here  they  were  foon  after 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  Connecticut  troops,  under 
General  Putnam,  an  old  officer  of  great  bravery  and 
experience.  By  this  formidable  force  was  the  town  of 
Bofton  now  kept  blocked  up.  General  Gage,  how¬ 
ever,  had  fo  ftrongly  fortified  it,  that  the  enemy, 
powerful  as  they  were,  durft  not  make  an  attack ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  force  was  by  far  too  in- 
fignificant  to  meet  fuch  an  enemy  in  the  field.  But 
towards  the  end  of  May,  a  confiderable  reinforcement 
having  arrived,  with  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Clinton,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  attempt  fomething  of 
confequence  5  and  this  the  boafls  of  the  provincials, 
that  they  were  befieging  thofe  who  had  been  fent  to 
fubdue  them,  feemed  to  render  neceffary. .  Some  (kir- 
mi flies  in  the  mean  time  happened  in  the  iflands  lying 
off  Bofton  harbour,  in  which  the  Americans  had  the 
advantage,  and  burnt  an  armed  fehooner*  which  her 
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America,  people  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  after  (lie  was 

v - - - left  aground  by  the  tide.  Nothing  decifive,  however, 

180  .took  place  till  the  17th  of  June.  In  the  neighbour - 
Battle  at  k()0(j  Qr  Charleftown,  a  place  on  the  northern  Ihore  of 
HiiL  1  *  the  peninfula  on  which  Bofton  (lands,  is  a  high  ground 
called  Bunker's  Hill,  which  overlooks  and  commands 
the  whole  town  of  Bofton.  In  the  night  of  the  16th 
the  provincials  took  pofteflion  of  this  place  :  and  work¬ 
ed  with  fuch  indefatigable  diligence,  that,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  their  enemies,  they  had  before  daylight 
almoft  completed  a  redoubt,  with  a  ftrong  intrench- 
ment  reaching  half  a  mile  ea  ft  ward,  as  far  as  the  river 
My  (lie.  After  this  they  were  obliged  to  fuftain  a 
heavy  and  inceffant  fire  from  the  (hips  and  floating  bat¬ 
teries  with  which  Charleftown  Neck  'was  furrounded, 
as  weH  as  the  cannon  that  could  reach  the  place  from 
Bofton  5  in  fpite  of  which,  however,  they  continued 
their  work  and  fin  idled  it  before  mid-day.  A  confi- 
derable  body  of  foot  was  then  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Bunker’s  Hill,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Howe 
and  Pigot }  the  former  being  appointed  to  attack  the 
lines,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt.  The  Americans, 
however,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  of  their  intrenchments,  poured  down  fuch  in-cedant 
volleys  as  threatened  the  whole  body  with  deftru&ion  *, 
and  General  Howe  was  for  a  little  time  left  almoft: 
alone,  all  his  officers  being  killed  or  wounded.  ‘The 
provincials  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  pofteflion  of 
Charleftown,  fo  that  General  Pigot  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  them  in  that  place  as  well  as  in  the  re¬ 
doubt.  The  confequence  was,  that  he  was  overmatched  \ 
his  troops  were  thrown  into  diforder  \  and  lie  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  defeated,  had  not  General 
Clinton  advanced  to  his  relief :  upon  which  the  attack 
was  renewed  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  provincials  were 
driven  beyond  the  neck  that  leads  to  Charleftown.  In 
the  heat  of  the  engagement  the  Britifh  troops  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of  Charleftown,  which  quick¬ 
ly  obliged  the  provincials  to  yield  after  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  that  (belter.  The  lofs  of  the  Britifh  fide 
amounted  to  about  1000,  among  whom  were  19  officers 
killed  and  70  wourtded  j  that  of  the  Americans  did  not 
exceed  500. 

The  Britifh  troops  claimed  the  vi<ftory  in  this  en¬ 
gagement  with  juftice,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
it  was  dearly  bought  *,  and  the  Americans  boafted  that 
the  real  advantages  were  on  their  fide,  as  they  had  fo 
much  weakened  the  enemy,  that  they  durft  not  after¬ 
wards  venture  out  of  their  intrenchments.  From  the 
many  advantages,  however,  which  the  Americans  pof- 
feffed,  it  is  evident  that  the  greateft  difplay  of  valour 
was  on  the  fide  of  their  enemies.  The  former  were 
ftrongly  intrenched,  and  mod  of  their  fortifications 
cannon  proof  •,  their  foldiers  were  all  chofen,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  markfmen,  to  whom  mufkets  ready  loaded  were 
handed  as  faft  as  they  were  difeharged  \  and  when  one 
party  was  wearied,  another  came  to  their  afliftance,  as 
was  perceived  by  the  fpe&ators  on  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  at  Bofton.  Considering,  however,  that  this 
was  the  firft  time  the  provincials  had  been  in  actual 
fervice,  it  muft  be  owned  that  they  behaved  with 
great  fpirit,  and  by  no  means  merited  the  appellation 
of  cowards ,  with  which  they  were  fo  often  branded  in 
Britain. 

In  other  places  the  fame  determined  fpirit  of  refift- 


ance  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Ford  Arscrif^ 
North’s  conciliatory  fcheme  was  utterly  reje&ed  by 
the  afiemblies  of  Pennfylvania  and  New  Jcrfey,  and  af-  -j^eA^nc- 
ter  wards  in  every  other  colony.  The  commencement  n*cans  be_ 
of  hoftilities  at  Lexington  determined  the  colony  ofcomemore 
New  York,  which  had  hitherto  continued  to  waver,  to  and  more 
unite  with  the  reft  ;  and  as  the  fituation  of  New  Y°rk^et®^n^ 
renders  it  unable  to  refill  an  attack  from  the  fea,  it  ° 

was  refolved,  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britifh  fleet,  to  fe- 
cure  the  military  ftores,  fend  off  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  fet  fire  to  the  city  if  it  was  ftill  found  in¬ 
capable  of  defence.  The  exportation  of  provifions  was 
everywhere  prohibited,  particularly  to  the  Britifh  fifli- 
ery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  fuch  colonies 
of  America  as  fhould  adhere  to  the  Britifh  intereft. 

Congrefs  refolved  on  the  eftablifhment  of  an  army, 
and  of  a  large  paper  currency  in  order  to  fupport  it. 

In  the  inland  northern  colonies,  Colonels  Eafton  and 
Ethan  Allen,  without  receiving  any  orders  from  con-  Jg 
grefs,  or  communicating  their  defign  to  anybody,  with  Crown 
a  party  of  only  250  men,  furprifed  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and 
Point,  Ticonderago,  and  the  reft  that  form  a  commu-  Ticonde- 
nication  betwixt  the  colonies  and  Canada.  On  this  oc-^ag^^ 
cafion  200  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands,  be-mer-cans# 
fides  mortars  and  a  large  quantity  of  military .  (lores, 
together  with  two  armed  veffels,  and  materials  for  the 
conftru£Hon  of  others. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  the  provincials 
ere&ed  fortifications  on  the  heights  which  commanded 
Charleftown,  and  (Lengthened  the  reft  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from 
thence  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  a&ivity  and  bold- 
nefs  aftonifhed  the  Britifh  officers,  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  entertain  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their 
courage.  ;  l8 

The  troops,  thus  ftuit  up  in  Bofton,  were  foon  re-  Troops  in 
duced  to  diilrefs.  Their  neceffities  obliged  them  to  Bofton  di- 
attempt  the  carrying  off  the  American  cattle  on  theftrefied. 
iflands  before  Bofton,  which  produced  frequent  fkir- 
mifhes  *,  but  the  provincials,  better  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  thefe  fhores,  landed  on  the  iflands,  de- 
ftroyed  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of  any  ufe,  burned 
the  lighthoufe  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
took  prifoners  the  workmen  fent  to  repair  it,  as  well 
as  a  party  of  marines  who  guarded  them.  Thus  the 
garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fending  out 
armed  veffels  to  make  prizes  indiferiminately  of  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  of  landing  in  different  places 
to  plunder  for  fubfiflence  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  congrefs  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  a£l  'Vith  Articles  of 
all  the  vigour  which  its  conftituents  had  expelled,  union  be- 
Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  were  twixt  the 
drawn  up  and  folemnly  agreed  upon  \  by  which  they  c°l°nles* 
bound  themfelves  and  their  poflerity  for  ever.  Thefe 
were  in  fub fiance  as  follow  : 

1.  Each  colony  was  to  be  independent  within  itfelf, 
and  to  retain  an  abfolute  Lvereignty  in  all  domeftic 
affairs. 

2.  Delegates  to  be  annually  elected  to  meet  in  con¬ 
grefs,  at  fuch  time  and  place  as  fhould  be  ena£ted  in 
the  preceding  congrefs. 

3.  This  affembly  fhould  have  the  power  of  deter¬ 
mining  war  or  peace,  making  alliances  }  and  in  ftiort 
all  that  power  which  fovereigns  of  ftates  ufually  claim 
as  their  own. 
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J  mon  treafury,  and  raifed  by  a  poll  tax  on  males  between 
1 6  and  6o;  the  proportions  to  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  colony. 

5.  An  executive  council  to  be  appointed  to  a£l  in 
place  of  the  congrefs  during  its  recefs. 

6.  No  colony  to  make  war  with- the  Indians  without 
con  fen  t  of  congrefs. 

7.  The  boundaries  of  all  the  Indian  lands  to  be  fe- 
cured  and  afcertained  to  them  ;  and  no  purchafes  of 
lands  were  to  be  made  by  individuals,  or  even  by  a  co¬ 
lony,  without  confent  of  congrefs. 

8.  Agents  appointed  by  congrefs  fhould  refide  among 
the  Indians,  to  prevent  frauds  in  trading  with  them,  and 
to  relieve,  at  the  public  expence,  their  wants  and  dif- 
treffes. 

9.  This  confederation  to  laft  until  their  fhould  be  a 
reconciliation  with  Britain  ;  or,  if  that  event  Ihould  not 
take  place,  it  was  to  be  perpetual. 

After  the  action  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  however,  when 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  appeared  lefs  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  America  than  before,  congrefs  proceeded 
formally  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  a  declaration 
drawn  up  in  terms  more  expreffive,  and  well  calculated 
to  excite  attention. 

«  Were  it  poflible  (faid  they)  for  men  who  exer- 
cife  their  reafon,  to  believe  that  the  divine  Author  of 
our  exigence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold 
an  abfolute  property  in  and  unbounded  power  over 
others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wif* 
dom  as  the  objefts  of  a  regal  domination,  never  right¬ 
fully  refiftible,  however  fevere  and  oppreffive  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  colonies  might  at  leaft  require  from 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fome  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  them  had  been  granted  to  that 
body:  but  a  reverence  for  our  great  Creator,  princi¬ 
ples  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe, 
muft  convince  all  thofe  who  reflect  upon  the  fubjeft, 
that  government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminiftered  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  end. 

“  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however  Simu¬ 
lated  by  an  inordinate  paflion  for  power,  not  only  un- 
juftifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  repro¬ 
bated  by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  kingdom  •,  and 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  conteft  where  re¬ 
gard  ihould  be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right  ;  have  at 
length,  deferting  thofe,  attempted  to  effeft  their  cruel 
and  impolitic  purpofe,  of  enflaving  thefe  colonies  by 
violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it  neceflary  for  us 
to  clofe  with  their  laft  appeal  from  reafon  to  arms.  Yet, 
however  blinded  that  aflembly  may  be,  by  their  intem¬ 
perate  rage  for  unlimited  domination,  fo  to  flight  juftice 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  efteem  eur  Pelves  bound 
by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  the  world  to  make  known 
the  juftice  of  our  caufe.” 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  an- 
ceftors  left  Britain,  the  happinefs  attending  the  mutual 
friendly  commerce  betwixt  that  country  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  remarkable  fuccefs  ot  the  late  war,  they 
proceed  as  follows:  “The  new  rainiftry  finding  the 
brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet 
ftill  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  grant¬ 
ing  them  a  hafty  peace,  and  then  of  fubduing  her  faith¬ 
ful  fubjefts. 


“  Thefe  devoted  colonies  were  judged  t C  be  in  fucli  Amer 
a  ftate  as  to  prefent  victories  without  bloodlhed,  and  all'— v 
the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatutable  plunder.  The  unin¬ 
terrupted  tenour  of  their  peaceable  and  refpe£lful  be¬ 
haviour  from  the  beginning  of  their  colonization  ;  their 
dutiful,  zealous,  and  ufeful  fervices  during  the  war, 
though  fo  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the 
moft  honourable  manner  by  his  majefty,  by  the  late 
king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not  fave  them  from  the 
intended  innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced  to 
adopt  the  pernicious  project ;  and  afluming  a  new  power 
over  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years  given  fuch 
decifive  fpecimens  of  the  fpirit  and  confequences  attend¬ 
ing  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  effects  of  ac- 
quiefcence  under  it. 

“  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  mo¬ 
ney  without  our  confent,  though  we  have  ever  exer- 
cifed  an  exclufive  right  to  difpofe  of  our  own  proper¬ 
ty.  Statutes  have  been  palled  for  extending  the  jurifi 
diclion  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty, 
beyond  their  ancient  limits  *  for  depriving  us  of  the  , 
accufiomed  and  ineftimable  rights  of  trial  by  jury,  in 
cafes  affe&ing  both  life  and  property;  for .  fufpen  ding 
the  legiflature  of  one  of  our  colonies ;  for  interdi&ing 
all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  another  ;  and  for  alter¬ 
ing  fundamentally  the  form  of  government  eftablifhed 
by  charter,  and  fe cured  by  a&s  of  its  own  legiflature; 
and  folemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  *,  for  exempting 
the  murderers  of  colonifts  from  legal  trial,  and  in  ef* 
fed  from  punifliment  ;  for  erefling  in  a  neighbouring 
province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  a  defpotiftn  dangerous  to  our  very  exig¬ 
ence  ;  and  for  quartering  foldiers  upon  the  colonifts  in 
time  of  a  profound  peace.  It  has  alio  been  refolved 
in  parliament,  that  colonifts  charged  with  committing 
certain  offences,  (hall  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 

tried.  ...  . 

“  But  why  Ihould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  de¬ 
tail  ?  By  one  ftatute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament 
can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  whatever. 
What  is  to  defend  us  againft  fo  enormous,  fo  unlimited 
a  power  ?  Not  a  Angle  perfon  who  affumes  it  is  chofen 
by  us,  or  is  fubjeft  to  our  controul  or  influence  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  fuch  laws  ;  and  an  American  revenue,  if 
not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible  purpofes  from  which  it 
is  raifed,  would  actually  lighten  their  own  burdens  in 
proportion  as  it  increafes  ours. 

“  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would 
reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  inceffantly  and  ineffe&u- 
ally  befieged  the  throne  as  fupplicants ;  we  reafoned, 
we  remonftrated  with  parliament  in  the  moft  mild  and 
decent  language  :  but  adminiftration,  fenfible  that  we 
fhould  regard  thefe  principles  as  free  men  ought  to  do, 
fent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them. 

“  We  have  pUrfued  every  temperate,  every  refpeft- 
ful  meafure  ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break  off  all 
commercial  intercourfe  with  our  fell ow-fubje (51s  as  our 
laft  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no 
nation  on  earth  would  fupplant  our  attachment  to  li¬ 
berty  :  this  we  flattered  ourfelves  was  the  ultimate  ftep 
of  the  controverfy  ;  but  fubfequent  events  have  fhown 
how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our 
enemies !  .  . ,  r  .  . 

“  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrels  in  the 
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of  February  faid,  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  ao  elfe  indeed  they  found  themfelves  miftaken. 
tually  exifled  in  the  province  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  and 
that  thofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced  and 

and 


The  Ca-  America. 

jiadians  having  been  fubje£t  to  Britain  for  a  period  of  — v  1 
1 5  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fenfible  of  the  fu pe¬ 
ri  or  advantages  of  Britifh  government,  received  the  bill 
itfelf  with  evident  marks  of  difapprobation  3  nay,  re¬ 
probated  it  as  tyrannical  and  opprefhve.  A  Icheme 
had  been  formed" for  General  Carleton,  governor  of  the 
province,  to  raife  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith  to 
a 61  again!!  the  Americans  3  and  fo  fanguine  were  the 
hopes  of  adminiftration  in  this  refpe61,  that  they  had 
aft  of  parliament;  by  another,  feveral  of  them  were  en-  lent  20,000  Hand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity 'of mi- 
tirelv  prohibited  from  the  filheries  in  the  feas  near  their  litary  ftores,  to  Quebec  for  the  purpofe.  But  the  peo- 


encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  his  majefty’s  fubje6ts  in  feveral  of 
the  eolonies  3  and  therefore  they  befought  his  majefty 
that  he  would  take  the  mod  effe£tual  meafures  to  enforee 
due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  fupreme 
lecriflature.  Soon  after,  the  commercial  intercourfe  of 
whole  eolonies  with  foreign  countries  was  eut  off  by  an 


^mediately  i. 

“  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  an  illuflrious  band  of  the  mod  diflinguifhed 
peers  and  eommoners,  who  nobly  and  drenuoudy  affert- 
ed  the  judiee  of  our  caufe,  to  day,  or  even  to  mitigate, 
the  heedlefs  fury  with  which  thefe  accumulated  outrages 
were  hurried  on.  Equally  fruitlefs  was  the  interference  > 
of  the  city  of  London,  of  Briftol,  and  many  other  re- 
fpe61able  towns,  in  our  favour.” 

After  having  reproached  parliament,  General  Gage, 
and  the  Britifh  government  in  general,,  they  proeeed 
thus  :  “  We  are  redueed  to  the  alternative  of  choofing 
an  unconditional  fubmiffion  to  tyranny,  or  refidanee  by 
foree.  The  latter  is  our  ehoiee.  We  have  eounted 
the  end  of  this  eonted,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful 
as  voluntary  davery.  Honour,  judiee,  and  humanity, 
forbid  us  tamely  to  furrender  that  freedom  whieh  we 
received  from  our  gallant  ancedors,  and  which  our  in¬ 
nocent  poderity  have  a  right  to  reeeive  from  us.  Our 
caufe  is  jud  ;  our  union  is  perfe£f  3  our  internal  re- 
fourees  are  great 3  and,  if  neeeffary,  foreign  affidance  is 
undoubtedly  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or 
conqued  3  we  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  fpec- 
taele  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies, 
They  boad  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet 
proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fervitude  or  death. 
In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that 
is  our  birthright,  for  the  prote6lion  of  our  proper¬ 
ty  acquired  by  the  honed  indudry  of  our  forefathers 
and  our  own,  againd  violence  actually  offered,  we  have 
taken  up  arms  ;  we  fhall  lay  them  down  when  hodili- 
ties  fhall  eeafe  on  the  part  of  our  aggreffors,  and  all 
danger  of  their  being  renewed  fliall  be  removed, — and 
not  before.” 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  mod  driking  paffages  in  the 
declaration  of  eongrefs  on  taking  up  arms  againd 
Great  Britain,  and  dated  July  6th  1775.  Without  in¬ 
quiring  whether  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded 
are  right  or  wrong,  the  determined  fpirit  whieh  it 
fhows  ought  to  have  convinced  us,  that  the  conqued  of 
America  was  an  event  fcarcely  ever  to  be  expended.  In 
every  other  refped  an  equal  fpirit  was  fhown  3  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Britifh  nation  had  the  mortification  to 
lee  thofe  whom  they  dyled  rebels  and  traitors ,  fuceeed 
l86  in  negotiations  in  whieh  they  themfelves  were  utterly 
Quebec  bill  foiled.  In  the  pading  of  the  Quebec  bill,  minidry  had 
■difagree-  flattered  themfedves  that  the  Canadians  would  be  fo 

thofe^vhom mUC^  attac^ie^  to  ^ em  on  aeeount  of  redoring  the 
it  was  in-  French  laws,  that  they  would  very  readily  join  in  any 
tended  to  attempt  againd  the  colonids,  who  had  reprobated  that 
$>leafe.  bill  in  fueh  drong  terms 3  but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
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to  interpofe  his  influence,  as  contrary  to  the  rules  ot 
the  Popifh  clergy  :  fo  that  the  utmod  efforts  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  province  wfere  found  to  anfwer  little  or  no 
purpofe. 

The  Britifh  adminidration  next  tried  to  engage  the 
Indians  in  their  caufe.  But  though  agents  were  dif- 
perfed  among  them  with  large  prefents  to  the  chiefs, 
they  univerfally  replied,  that  they  did  not  underdand 
the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  nor  could  they  didinguifh 
whether  thofe  who  dwelt  in  America  or  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  tvere  in  fault  :  but  they  were  furprifed 
to  fee  Englidimen  afk  their  affidance  againd  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  advifed  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not 
think  of  fhedding  the  blood  of  their  brethren. — To 
the  reprefentations  of  eongrefs  they  paid  more  re- 
fpe6l.  Thefe  fet  forth,  that  the  Englifh  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  to  endave  not  on¬ 
ly  their  countrymen  in  Ameriea,  but  the  Indians  alfo  3 
and  if  the  latter  fhould  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
colonids,  they  themfelves  would  foon  be  redueed  to  a 
date  of  davery  alfo.  By  arguments  of  this  kind  thefe 
favages  were  engaged  to  remain  neuter  3  and  thus  the 
colonids  were  freed  from  a  mod  dangerous  enemy.  On 
this  occafion  the  eongrefs  thought  proper  to  hold  a 
folemn  conference  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  fpeech  made  by  them  on  the  oeeafion  is  curious, 
but  too  long  to  be  fully  inferted.  The  following  is  a 
fpeeimen  of  the  European  mode  of  addreding  thefe 
people. 

“  Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors  ! 

“  We,  the  delegates  from  the  Twelve  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  now  fitting  in  general  eongrefs  at  Philadelphia, 
fend  their  talk  to  you  our  brothers. 

“  Brothers  and  Friends  now  attend  ! 

“  When  our  fathers  croffed  the  great  water,  and 
came  over  to  this  land,  the  king  of  England  gave  them 
a  talk,  affuring  them  that  they  and  their  children  fhould 
be  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they  would  leave  their 
native  eountry,  and  make  fettlements,  and  live  here, 
and  buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren  beyond 
the  water,  they  fhould  flill  keep  hold  of  the  fame  co¬ 
venant  chain,  and  enjoy  peace  3  and  it  was  covenan¬ 
ted,  that  the  fields,  houfes,  goods,  and  poffeflions  which 
our  fathers  fhould  acquire,  fhould  remain  to  them  as 
their  own,  and  be  their  children’s  for  ever,  and  at  their 
foie  difpofal. 

“  Brothers  and  Friends,  open  a  kind  ear  ! 

“  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the 
G  counfellors 
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councilors  of  King  George  and  the  inhabitants  and  co- 
lonies  of  America. 

“  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him  to 
break  the  covenant  chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more 
good  talks.  They  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  again!!  us  *,  and  have  torn  afunder, 
and  caff  behind  their  backs,  the  good,  old  covenant 
which  their  anceftors  and  ours  entered  into,  and  took 
ftrong  hold  of.  They  now  tell  us,  they  will  put  their 
hands  into  our  pocket  without  alking,  as  though  it 
were  their  own  ;  and  at  their  pleafure  they  will  take 
from  us  our  charters  or  written  civil  conftitution,  which 
we  love  as  our  lives  ;  alfo  our  plantations,  our  houfes, 
and  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without  afking  our 
leave.  They  tell  us,  that  our  veffels  may  go  to  that 
or  this  ifland  in  the  fea,  but  to  this  or  that  particular 
1  (land  we  (hall  not  trade  any  more  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  our 
non-compliance  with  thefe  new  orders,  they  (hut  up  our 

harbours.  .  ,  ' 

“  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  you  5 
the  fame  ifland  is  our  common  birthplace.  We  defire  to 
fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of  peace  with  you  j  let  us 
water  its  roots,  and  cheriOi  the  growth,  till  the  large 
leaves  and  flourilhing  branches  (hall  extend  to  the  letting 
fun,  and  reach  the  (kies.  If  any  thing  difagreeable 
fhould  ever  fall  out  between  us,  the  Twelve  United  Co- 
ionics,  and  you,  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  our  peace, 
let  us  immediately  feek  meafures  for  healing  the  breach. 
From  the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it 
expedient  to  kindle  up  a  fmall  fire  at  Albany,  where 
* _ ~  nflipr’s  voice,  and  difclole  our  minds 


ricans  in  all  their  meafures,  now  emboldened  thetn  to  America.  1 
think  not  only  of  defending  themfelves,  but  likewife  of 
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we  may  hear  each  other’s  voice,  and  difclofe  our  minds 
fully  to  one  another.” 

The  other  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  this  congrels 
were  the  ultimate  refufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal 
made  by  Lord  North,  of  which  fuch  fanguine  expec¬ 
tations  had  been  formed  by  the  Engliffi  mmiftry  }  and 
appointing  a  generaliffimo  to  command  their  armies, 
which  were  now  very  numerous.  1  he  perfon  chofen 
for  this  purpofe  was  George  Wafhington  :  a  man  lo 
univerfally  beloved,  that  he  was  raifed  to  fuch  a  high 
ftation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  congrefs  j  and  his 
fubfequent  conduft  (bowed  him  every  way  worthy  of 
it.  Horace  Gates  and  Charles  Lee,  two  Englilh  offi¬ 
cers  of  confiderable  reputation,  were  alfo  chofen  j  the 
former  an  adjutant-general,  the  fecond  a  major-general. 
Artemus  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  Putnam, 

were  likewife  nominated  major-generals.  Seth  Pome¬ 
roy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Woofter,  William 
Heath,  Jofeph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan, 
and  Nathaniel  Green,  were  chofen  brigadier-generals  at 

the  fame  time.  .  ,  .  , 

Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfaftion  to  receive  de¬ 
puties  from  the  colony  of  Georgia,  expreffing  a  defire 
to  join  the  confederacy.  The  reafons  they  gave  for  re¬ 
nouncing  their  allegiance  to  Britain  were,  that  the  con- 
duft  of  parliament  towards  the  other  polonies  had  been 
oppreffive  v  that  though  the  obnoxious  afts  had  not 
been  extended  to  them,  they  could  view  this  only  as 
•an  omiffion,  becaufe  of  the  feeming  little  confluence 
of  their  colony,  and  therefore  looked  upon  it  rather 
to  be  a  flight  than  a  favour.  At  the  fame  time  they 

framed  a  petition  to  the  king,  fimilar  to  that  lent  by 

the  other  colonies,  and  which  met  with  a  fimilar  re- 


C  The  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Arne- 
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a&ing  offenfively  again!!  Great  Britain.  Ihe  conqueft  ^me_ 
of  Canada  appeared  an  objeft  within  their  reach,  and  ricans  at¬ 
one  that  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages  j  and  tempt  the 
as  an  invafion  of  that  province  was  already  facilitated  by  conqueft  oi 
the  taking  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  it  was  re-  Lanaaa' 
folved  if  poffible  to  penetrate  that  way  into  Canada,  and 
reduce  Quebec  during  the  winter,  before  the  fleets  and 
armies,  which  they  were  well  affured  would  fail  thither 
from  Britain,  ffiould  arrive.  By  order  of  congrefs, 
therefore,  3000  men  were  put  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler,  with  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Lake  Champlain,  from  whence  they  were  to  be 
conveyed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sorel,  a  branch  of  the  great  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  on  which  is  fituated  a  fort  of  the  fame  name  with 
the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  oppofed  by 
General  Carleton  governor  of  Canada,  a  man  of  great 
aftivity  and  experience  in  war  ;  who,  with  a  very  few 
troops,  had  hitherto  been  able  to  keep  in  awe  the  difaf- 
fefted  people  of  Canada,  notwithflanding  all  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  colonifts.  He  had  now  augmented  his 
arrnv  by  a  confiderable  number  of  Indians,  and  promifed 
even  in  his  prefent  fituation  to  make  a  very  formidable 

rcfiftance.  . 

As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown 
Point,  he  received  information  that  feveral  armed  vef- 
fels  were  ftationed  at  St  John’s,  a  ftrong  fort  on  the 
Sorel,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  eroding  the  lake ; 
on  which  he  took  poffeffion  of  an  ifland  which  com¬ 
mands  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  by  which  he  could 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  lake.  In  conjunftion 
with  General  Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St  John  s : 
but  finding  that  place  too  ftrong,  he  landed  on  a  part 
of  the  country  confiderably  diftant,  and  full  of  woods 
and  fwamps.  From  thence,  however,  they  were  driven 
by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  em- 

glf'f  he  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to 
the  ifland  of  which  they  had  at  firft  taken  poffeffion  j 
where  General  Schuyler  being  taken  ill,  Montgomery 
was  left  to  command  alone.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  gain 
over  the  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  employed, 
and  this  he  in  a  great  meafure  accomplifhed  ;  alter 
which,  on  receiving  the  full  number  of  troops  appoint¬ 
ed  for  his  expedition,  he  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  St 
John’s.  In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  reduction  01  chamblee 
Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  taken, 
found  a  large  fupply  of  powder.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  General  Carleton  to  relieve  the  place  ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  he  with  great  pains  colledled  about  1000  Canadians, 
while  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to  raife  a  regiment  of 
the  Highlanders  who  had  emigrated  from  their  own 

country  to  America.  .  ,  *s3. 

But  while  General  Carleton  was  on  his  march  with  Genera 
thefe  new  levies,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  force  (lefeate(i_ 
of  provincials,  and  utterly  defeated  £  which  being 
made  known  to  another  body  of  Canadians  who  had 
joined  Colonel  Maclean,  they  abandoned  him  with¬ 
out  ftriking  a  blow,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 

Quebec.  _  . 

The  defeat  of  General  Carleton  was  a  fufficient  re- 
coropenfe  to  the  Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  which  had  happened  fome  time  before.  Ihe 
’  fuccefs 
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fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  gentleman  againft 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  had  emboldened  him 
to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Montreal  ;  but  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  militia  of  the  place,  fupported  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  regulars,  he  was  entirely  defeated  and  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner. 

As  the  defeat  of  General  Carleton  and  the  defertion 
of  Maclean’s  forces  left  no  room  for  the  garrifon  of  St 
St  John’s  John’s  to  hope  for  any  relief,  they  now  conferred  to 
fort  taken,  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of  war;  but  were  in  other 
refpe&s  treated  with  great  humanity.  They  were  in 
number  500  regulars  and  200  Canadians,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  Britain  among  their 
countrymen. 

General  Montgomery  next  took  meafures  to  prevent 
the  Britilh  (hipping  from  palling  down  the  river  from 
195  Montreal  to  Quebec.  This  he  accompliftied  fo  effec- 
and  like-  tually,  that  the  whole  were  taken.  The  town  itfelf 
wife  Mont-  was  oblfged  to  furrender  at  diferetion  ;  and  it  was  with 
rea*'  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  General  Carleton  efcaped  in 

an  open  boat  by  the  favour  of  a  dark  night. 

No  further  obftacles  now  remained  in  the  way  of  the 
Americans  to  the  capital,  except  what  arofe  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  ;  and  tbefe  indeed  were  very  con- 
fiderable.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  provincials.  Notwitbffanding  it  was  now  the 
^  middle  of  November,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  at 
Col.  Arnold  hand,  Colonel  Arnold  formed  a  defign  of  penetrating 
penetrates  through  woods,  moraffes,  and  the  mod  frightful  foli- 
into  Cana-  tU(3es  from  New  England  to  Canada,  by  a  nearer  way 
than  that  which  Montgomery  had  chofen  ;  and  this  he 
accompliflied  in  fpite  of  every  difficulty,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  all  who  faw  or  heard  of  the  attempt.  This 
defperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
conducive  to  any  good  purpofe.  A  third  part  of  his 
men  under  another  colonel  had  abandoned  him  by  the 
way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  provifions ;  the  total 
want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prefence  infignificant 
before  a  place  (Irongly  fortified  *,  and  the  fmallnefs  of 
his  army  rendered  it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  taken  the  town  by  furprife.  The  Canadians  in¬ 
deed  were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclination 
to  revolt  from  Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented  ;  but 
none  of  them  as  yet  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  America. 
The  confternation  into  which  the  town  of  Quebec  was 
thrown  proved  detrimental  rather  than  otherwife  to  the 
expedition  ;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
the  inhabitants  to  prevent  any  furprife  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  common  danger  united  all  parties,  who,  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  were  contending  mod  vio¬ 
lently  with  one  another.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  himfelf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  in  order  to  diffrefs  the  garrifon  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions ;  and  even  this  he  was  unable  to  do  effe&ually, 
by  reafon  of  the  fmall  number  of  his  men. 

The  matter  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Montgomery.  The  force  he  had  with  him, 
even  when  united  to  that  of  Arnold,  was  too  infignifi- 
cant  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  place  fo  ftrongly 
fortified,  efpecially  with  the  afliftance  only  of  a  few 
mortars  and  field-pieces.  After  the  fiege  had  conti¬ 
nued  through  the  month  of  December,  General  Mont- 
gomery,  confcious  that  he  could  accomplifh  his  end  no 
^ther  way  than  by  furprife,  refolved  to  make  an  at- 
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tempt  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  1775.  The  method 
he  took  at  this  time  was  perhaps  the  beft  that  human 
wifdom  could  devife.  He  advanced  by  break  of  day,  Atten  t 
in  the  midft  of  a  heavy  fall  of  (now,  which  covered  bis  t0  furprife 
men  from  the  fight  of  the  enemy*  Two  real  attacks Quebec, 
were  made  by  himfelf  and  Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  fame 
time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  two  other 
places,  thus  to  diftrad  the  garrifon,  and  make  them  di¬ 
vide  their  forces.  One  of  the  real  attacks  was  made 
by  the  people  of  New  York,  and  the  other  by  tbofe  of 
New  England  under  Arnold.  Their  hopes  of  furpri- 
fing  the  place,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  fignal 
for  the  attack  being  through  fome  miffake  given  too 
foon.  General  Montgomery  himfelf  had  the  molt  dan¬ 
gerous  place,  being  obliged  to  pafs  between  the  river 
and  fome  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  Town  ftands; 
fo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  what  hade  he  could  to  l9§ 
clofe  with  the  enemy.  His  fate,  however,  was  now  General 
decided.  Having  forced  the  firft  barrier,  a  violent  Montgo- 
difeharge  of  mufketry  and  grape  (hot  from  the  fecond  ^jCran^  t£e 
killed  him,  his  principal  officers,  and  the  m oft  of  the  Americans 
party  he  commanded;  on  which  thofe  who  remained  defeated, 
immediately  retreated.  Colonel  Arnold  in  the  mean 
time  made  a  defperate  attack  on  the  Lower  Town,  and 
carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  obftinate  refiftance 
for  an  hour  ;  but  in  the  action  he  himfelf  received  a 
wound,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw.  The  at¬ 
tack,  however,  was  continued  by  the  officers  whom 
he  had  left,  and  another  barrier  forced  :  but  the  gar¬ 
rifon,  now  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
except  from  that  quarter,  colleded  their  whole  force 
againft  it ;  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement  of  three 
hours,  overpowered  the  provincials,  and  obliged  them 
to  furrender. 

In  this  a&ion,  it  muft  be  con  felled  that  the  valour 
of  the  provincial  troops  could  not  be  exceeded.  They 
had  fought  under  as  great  difadvantages  as  thofe 
which  attended  the  Britifih  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  had 
behaved  equally  well.  Such  a  terrible  difafter  left  no 
hope  remaining  of  the  accomplifhment  of  their  purpofe, 
as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number  800  ef¬ 
fective  men  under  his  command.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a  great¬ 
er  diftance  than  three  miles  from  Quebec;  and  here  he 
(till  found  means  to  annoy  the  garrifon  very  confider- 
ably  by  intercepting  their  provifions.  The  Canadians, 
notwithftanding  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  American  arms, 

(till  continued  friendly  ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
fuftain  the  hardffiips  of  a  winter  encampment  in  that  199 
moft  fevere  climate.  The  congrefs,  far  from  paffing  Arnold 
any  cenfure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  him  a1crVate^  a 
brigadier-general.  general*" 

While  hoftilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  in*3 
the  north,  the  flame  of  contention  was  gradually  ex-  200 
tending  itfelf  in  the  fouth.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  go-  Difputes  of 
vernor  of  Virginia,  was  involved  in  difputes  fimilar  toLorci  Dlm~ 
thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.  Theft 
had  proceeded  fo  far  that  the  aflembly  was  diflolved  ;Vmce  of 
which  in  this  province  was  attended  with  a  confequence  Virginia, 
unknown  to  the  reft.  As  Virginia  contained  a  great 
number  of  (laves,  it  was  neceffary  that  a  militia  fhould. 
be  kept  conftantly  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  awe.  Du¬ 
ring  the  diffolution  of  the  aflembly  the  militia  laws  ex¬ 
pired  ;  and  the  people,  after  complaining  of  the  danger 
they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  convention, 
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which  enacted  that  each  county  fliould  raife  a  quota 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Dunmore,.  on  this, 
removed  the  powder  from  Williamihurg  ;  which  crea¬ 
ted  fuch  difeontents,  that  an  immediate  quarrel  would 
probably  have  enfued,  had  not  the  merchants  of. the 
town  undertaken  to  obtain  fatisfadlion  for  the  injury 
fuppofed  to  be  done  to  the  community.  This  tranquil¬ 
lity,  however,  was  foon  interrupted  •,  the  people,  alarm¬ 
ed  by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  were  on  their  way 
from  the  man  of  war  where  the  powder  had  been  de- 
pofited,  affembled  in  arms,  and  determined  to  oppoie 
by  force  any  farther  removals.  In  fome  of  the  confe- 
rences  which  patted  at  this  time,  the  governor  let  fall 
fome  unguarded  expreflions,  fuch  as  threatening  them 
with  fetting  up  the  royal  ftandard,  proclaiming  liberty 
to  the  negroes,  deftroying  the  town  of  Williamfburg, 
&c.  which  were  afterwards  made  public,  and  exagge¬ 
rated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  to  increafe  the  public 

ferment.  ,  .  „  f 

The  people  now  held  frequent  attemblies.  borne  oi 
them  took  up  arms  with  a  defign  to  force  the  governor 
to  reflore  the  powder,  and  to  take  the  public  money  into 
their  own  poffeffion  5  but  on  their  way  to  Williamihurg 
for  this  purpofe  they  were  met  by  the  receiver-general, 
who  became  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  gunpowder, 
and  the  inhabitants  promifed  to  take  care  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  public  revenue.  .  . 

By  this  infurreftion  the  governor  was  io  much  inti¬ 
midated,  that  he  fent  his  family  on  board  a  man  ot 
.  n,r(,  ,  war.  He  himfelf,  however,  iffued  a  proclamation,  in 
man  of  war.  which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  perfons  who  pro¬ 
moted  the  tumult  treafonable,  accufed  the  people  ot 
difaffeclion,  &c.  On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means 
deficient  in  recriminating;  and  fome  letters  of  his  to 
Britain  being  about  the  fame,  time  difeovered,  conie- 
quences  enfued  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had 
been  occaf.oned  by  thofe  of  Mr  Hutchifon  at  Bofton. 
Fortifies  In  this  ftate  of  confufion  the  governor  thought  1 

liis  palace,  neceffary  to  fortify  his  palace  with  artillery,  an  pro 
cure  a  party  of  marines  to  guard  it.  Lord  North  s 
conciliatory  propofal  arriving  alfo  about  the  fame  time, 
he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  cau.e  the  people  com¬ 
ply  with  it.  The  arguments  he  ufed  were  fuch  as  mutt 
do  him  honour;  and  had  not  matters-  already  gone  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  diftraftion,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
fome  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  them.  i  he 
memsior  view  (he  faid)  in  which  the  colonies  ought  to  behold 
L.  North’s  thU  conciliat0ry  propofal,  was  no  more  than  an  earnelt 
conciliatory  , _ firent  Britain  to  relieve  her- wants : 
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violent  uproar,  that  as  foon  as  the  preliminary  bufinefs  America, 
of  the  feflion  was  over,  the  governor  retired  on  board  a  v— 
man  of  war,  informing  the  affembly  that  he  durft  no 
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admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her-  wants 
that  the  utmoft  condefcendence  had  been  ufed  m  the 
mode  of  application  ;  no  determinate  fum  l^ving  been 
fixed,  as  it  was  thought  mod  worthy  of  Bntilh  gene- 
rofity  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  convenient¬ 
ly  fpared,  and  likewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  railing  it 
to  themfelves,”  &c.  But  the  clamour  and  diffatisfac- 
tion  were  now  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  elfe  could  be 
attended  to.  The  governor  had  called  an  affembly  for 
the  purpofe  of  laying  this  conciliatory  propofal  before 
them  ;  but  it  had  been  little  attended  to.  T he  a&m- 
bly  began  their  feffion  by  inquiries. into  the ;  ftate  ot  the 
magazine.  It  had  been  broken  into  by  fome  of  the 
townfmen;  for  which  reafon  fpring-guns  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  governor,  which  difchar^ed  them 
{'elves  upon  the  offenders  at  their  entrance  '•  ^hele  cn- 
cumftances,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  raned  fuch  a 
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longer  truft  himfelf  on  fhore.  This  produced  a  long  The  go- 
courfe  of  deputation,  which  ended  in  a  pofitive  refufalyernor  re- 
of  the  governor  to  truft  himfelf  again  in  Williamihurg, 
even  to  give  his  affent  to  the  bills,  which  could  not  bem4nofwaiw 
palled  without  it,  and  though  the  affembly  offered  to 
bind  themfelves  for  his  perfonal  fafety.  In  his  turn 
he  requefted  them  to  meet  him  on  board  the  man  of 
war,  where  he  then  wTas  ;  but  this  propofal  was  1  eject¬ 
ed,  and  all  further  correfpondence  containing  the  leaft 
appearance  of  friendlhip  was  difeontinued.  205 

Lord  Dunmore,  thus  deprived  of  his  government,  Attempts 
attempted  to  reduce  by  force  thofe  whom  he  could  no ^colony 
longer  govern.  Some  of  the  moft  ftrenuous  adhe-  by  forcCt J 
rents  to  the  Britifti  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  render¬ 
ed  obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.  _  He  was 
alfo  joined  by  numbers  of  black  flaves.  With  thefe 
and  the  affiftance  of  the  Britifti  (hipping,  he^vas  for 
fome  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory  war, 
fufficient  to  hurt  and  exafperate,  but  not  to  fubdue. 
Afterfome  inconfiderable  attempts  on  land,  proclaim¬ 
ing  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and  fetting  up  the  royal  ftan¬ 
dard,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Norfolk,  a  maritime 
town  of  fome  confequence,  where  the  people  were  bet¬ 
ter  affe&ed  to  Britain  than  in  moft  other  places.  .  A  2o5 
confiderable  force,  however,  was  collected  againft  him  ;  but  i&-en- 
and  the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  temper  prompting tirely  de- 
him  to  a&  againft  them  with  more  courage  than  cau-teated* 
tion,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
his  fhipping,  which  was  now  crowded  by  the  number 
of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  refentment  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials.  .  ,  *°7 

In  the  meantime  a  fclieme  of  the  utmoft  magnitude  Mr  Conol- 

and  importance  was  formed  by  one  Mr  Conolly,  a  Penn- 
fylvanian  of  an  intrepid  and  afpiring  difpofition, ar\d  cing  Vn> 
attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  .  The  firft  ftep  of  this  ginia. 
plan  was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 

This  he  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  it  re¬ 
ceived  his  approbation  :  Upon  which  Conolly  fet  out, 
and  actually  fucceeded  in  his  defign.  On  his  return 
he  was  difpatched  to  General  Gage,  from .  whom  he 
received  a  colonel’s  commiflion,  and  fet  out  in  order  to 
accomprifh  the  remainder  of  his  fclieme.  The  plan  m 
general  was,  that  he  ftiould  return  to  the  Ohio,  where, 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  Britifti  and  Indians  in  thefe 
parts,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  the  back  fettle- 
bent’s  into  Virginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  Alex-  20g 
andria  But  by  an  accident  very  naturally  to  be  cx-Heisdif- 
peaed*  he  was  difeovered,  taken  prifoner,  and  thrown  covered^ 


into  a  dungeon.  T  ni  prifoner. 

After  the  retreat  of  Lord  Dunmore  from  JNorioJK, 

that  place  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  provincials, 
who  treated  the  loyalifts  that  had  remained  there  with 
great  cruelty ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  greatly  di- 
ftrtffcd  thofe  on  board  Lord  Dunmore’s  fleet,  by  refu-  20p 
fin?  to  fupply  them  with  any  neceffaries.  Nor  was  Cruelty  of 
this  all;  the  vicinity  of  the  (hipping  was.  fo  great  as  the  Ame- 
to  afford  the  riflemen  an  opportunity  of  aiming  at  thecans- 
people  on  board,  and  exercifing  the  cruel  occupation  of 
killing  them,  in  which  they  did  not  fail  every  day  to 
empley  themfelves.  Thefe  proceedings  at  laft  drew  a 
remonftrance  from  his  lordfliip  ;  in  which  lie.  infilled 

that  the  fleet  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  necefianes,  and 

that 
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that  the  foldiers  (hould  defift  from  the  cruel  diverfion 
above  mentioned  ;  but  both  thefe  requefts  being  denied, 
a  refolution  was  taken  to  fet  fire  to  the  town.  After 
giving  the  inhabitants  proper  warning,  a  party  landed, 
under  cover  of  a  man  of  war,  and  fet  fire  to  that  part 
which  lay  neareft  the  Ihore  ;  but  the  flames  were  ob- 
ferve'd  at  the  fame  time  to  break  forth  in  every  other 
quarter,  and  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  alhes. 
This  univerfal  deftruftion,  by  which  alofs  of  more  than 
aoo  oool.  was  incurred,  is  faidjto  have  been  occafioned 
by  order  of  the  congrefs  itfelf,  that  the  loyalifts  might 
find  no  refuge  there  for  the  future. 

In  the  fouthern  colonies  of  Carolina  the  governors 
vernors'of  were  expelled,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  of 
South  and  men  of  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had  been  5  JYlr  Martin, 
o-nvernor  of  North  Carolina,  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
to  raife  the  back  fettlers,  confiding  chiefly  of  Scots 
Highlanders,  againfl  the  colony.  Having  fecured  them¬ 
felves  aoainft  any  attempts  from  thefe  enemies,  however, 
they  proceeded  to  regulate  their  internal  concerns  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  red  of  the  colonies  ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the  whole  of  America 
united  againfl  her  in  the  mod  determined  oppofition. 
Her  vafi  poffeflions  of  that  traft  of  land  (fince  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Thirteen  United  States')  were  now  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  Angle  town  of  Boflon  ;  in  which  her  forces 
were  befieged  by  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  ap¬ 
parently  not  able  to  cope,  and  by  whom  they  mufl^  of 
courfe  expea  in  a  very  fliort  time  to  be  expelled.  The 
fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boflon,  indeed,  was  pe- 
Milerable  tuliarly  unhappy.  After  having  failed  in  their  attempts 
fituation  of  t0  leaVe  the  town,  General  Gage  had  confented  to  al- 
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the  inhabi-  1qw  them  to  retire  with  their  effe&s  ;  but  afterwards* 
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for  what  reafon  does  not  well  appear,  he  refufed  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  promife.  When  he  refigned  his  place  to  General 
Howe  inOaober  1775,  the  latter,  apprehenfive  that 
they  might  give  intelligence  of  the  fituation  of  the  Br.i- 
tifh  troops,  ilriaiy  prohibited  any  perfon  from  leaving 
the  place  under  pain  of  military  execution.  Thus  mat¬ 
ters  continued  till  the  month  of  March  177 6,  when  the 
town  was  evacuated. 

Boftonfe-  On  the  2d  of  that  month,  General  Wafhington 
verely  can-  opened  a  battery  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  from 
nonaded  by  wfience  was  bombarded,  with  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon 
25T“-  at  the  fame  time  j  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked 
by  another  battery  from  the  eaftern  fliore.  .  This  terri¬ 
ble  attack  con  tinned  for  14  days  without  intermiffion  ; 
when  General  Howe,,  finding  the  place  no  longer  te- 
liible,  determined  if  pofiible  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  works.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  a 
moft  vigorous  attack  on  a  hill  called  Dorehefter  Neck, 
which  the  Americans  had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  would  in  all  probability  have  rendered  the  enter- 
prife  next  to  defperate.  No  difficulties,  however,  were 
fufficient  to  daunt  the  fpirit  of  the  general  j  and 
every  thing  was  in  readinefs,  when  a  fudden  ftorm  pre¬ 
vented  this  intended  exertion  of  Britifh  valour.  Next 
day,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpe£tion  of  the  works  they 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  defift  from 
the  enterprife  altogether.  The  fortifications  were  very 
ftrong,  and  extremely  well  provided  with  artillery  j  and 
befides  other  implements  of  definition,  upwards  of 
ICO  hogfheads  of  ftones  were  provided  to  roll  down 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  came  u-p  5  which,  as  the  afeent 
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was  extremely  deep,  muft  have  done  prodigious  execu- |  America.  _ 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  think  of  a  The  pj^cc 
retreat  5  and  even  this  was  attended  with  the  utmoft  evacuat*d. 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  Americans,  however,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Britiffi  general  to  re-  ( 
duce  the  town  to  allies,  which  could  not  have  been  re¬ 
paired  in  many  years,  did  not  think  proper  to  give  the 
leaft  moleftation j  and  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  the 
troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuation  of  the  place, 
from  whence  they  carried  along  with  them  2000  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  durft  not  ftay  on  account  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Britifh  caufe.  From  Bofton  they  failed 
to  Halifax  $  but  all  their  vigilance  could  not  prevent  a 
number  of  valuable  ihips  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  cannon  and  am¬ 
munition  had  alfo  been  left  at  Bunker  s  Hill  and  Bofton 
Neck  5  and  in  the  town  an  immenfe  variety  of  goods, 
principally  woollen  and  linen,  of  which  the  provincials 
ftood  very  much  in  need.  J  he  eftates  of  thofe  who 
flecl  to  Halifax  were  confifcatcd  j  as  alfo  thofe  who  were 
attached  to  government,  and  had  remained  in  the  town. 

As  an  attack  was  expected  as  foon  as  the  Britifti  forces 
{hould  arrive,  every  method  was  employed  to  render  the 
fortifications,  already .  very  ftrong,  impregnable.  For  Its  fortiiiCfi- 
this  purpofe  fome  foreign  engineers  were  employed,  whotjons 
had  before  arrived  at  Bofton  j  and  fo  eager  were  people  ftrengthen- 
of  all  ranks  to  accompliffi  this  bufinefs,  that  every  able- ed. 
bodied  man  in  the  place,  without. diftin&ion  of  rank, 
fet  apart  two  days  in  the  week,  to  complete  it  the 

fooner.  216. 

The  Americans,  exafperated  to  the  utmoft  by  the  Congref$ 
proceedings  of  parliament,  now  formally  renounced  all  declares  the 

connexion  with  Britain,  and  declared  themfelves  inde-  States  of . 

_ _  .  .  ,  ,  .•  ....  America  in 
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pendent.  This  celebrated  declaration  was  publiffied  011  dependent.’ 
the  4th  of  July  1776.  Previous  to  this  a  circular  letter 
had  been  fent  through  each  colony,  ftating  the  reafons 
for  it }  and  fuch  was  the  animofity  now  everywhere  pre¬ 
vailing  againfl  Great  Britain,  that  it  met  with  univerfal 
approbation,  except  in  the  province  of  Maryland  alone. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  people  of  that  co¬ 
lony,  finding  themfelves  left  in  a  very  dangerous  mino¬ 
rity,  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  meafures  of  the 
reft.  The  manifeilo  itfelf  was  much  in  the  ufual  ftyle, 
ftating  a  long  lift  of  grievances,  for  which  redrefs  had 
been  often  applied  for  in  vain  j  and  for  thefe  reafons 
they  determined  on  a  final  feparation  5  to  hold  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Britain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  “  enemies  in  war, 
in  peace  friends.” 

After  thus  publicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and 
hope  of  reconciliation,  the  colonifts  foon  found  that  an 
exertion  of  all  their  ftrength  was  required  in  order  to 
fupport  their  pretenfions.  Their  arms,,  indeed,  had 
not,  during  this  feafon,  been  attended  with  fuccefs,  in 
Canada.  Reinforcements  had  been  promifed  to  Colonel 
Arnold,  who  ftill  continued  the  blockade  of  Quebec  $ 
but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  fecond  his  opera-  217 
tions.  Being  fenfible,  however,  that  he  muft  either  The fiege  of 
defift  from  the  enterprife,  or  finiffi  it  fuccefsfully,  he  ^tinuedf 
recommenced  in  form  j  attempting,  to  burn  the  {hip¬ 
ping,  and  even  to  ftorm  the  town  itfelf.  They  were 
unfuccefsful,  however,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  number,  though  they  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  burn 
a  number  of  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  the  garrifon 
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were  obliged  to  pull  down  the  remainder,  in  order  to  fon,  engaged  ill  this  enterprife, 
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prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading. 

As  the  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce  the 
town,  kept  the  garrifon  in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a 
very  difagreeable  fituation,  fome  of  the  nobility  col¬ 
lected  themfelves  into  a  body  under  the  command  of 
one  Mr  Beaujeu,  in  order  to  relieve  their  capital  ;  but 
they  were  met  on  their  march  by  the  provincials,  and 
fo  entirely  defeated,  that  they  were  never  afterwards 
able  to  attempt  any  thing.  The  Americans,  however, 
had  but  little  reafon  to  plume  themfelves  on  this  fuc- 
cefs.  Their  want  of  artillery  at  lad  convinced  them, 
that  it  w'as  impracticable  in  their  fituation  to  reduce  a 
place  fo  ftrongly  fortified  :  the  fmallpox  at  the  fame 
time  made  its  appearance  in  their  camp,  and  carried 
off  great  numbers  ;  intimidating  the  reft  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
cree,  that  they  deferted  in  crowds.  To  add  to  their 
misfortunes,  the  Britifh  reinforcements  unexpeCted- 
ly  appeared,  and  the  {hips  made  their  way  through 
the  ice  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  one  part  of  their 
army  was  feparated  from  the  other  ;  and  General  Carle- 
ton  fallying  out  as  foon  as  the  reinforcement  was  land¬ 
ed,  obliged  them  to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipita¬ 
tion,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon  and  mili¬ 
tary  {lores  ;  at  the  fame  time  their  (hipping  was  en¬ 
tirely  captured  by  veffels  fent  up  the  river  for  that 
purpofe.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with 
fuch  precipitation  that  they  could  not  be  overtaken; 
fo  that  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh  except¬ 
ing  the  Tick  and  wounded.  General  Carleton  now  gave 
a  fignal  inftance  of  his  humanity  :  Being  well  apprifed 
that  many  of  the  provincials  had  not  been  able  to  ac¬ 
company  the  reft  in  their  retreat,  and  that  they  were 
concealed  in  woods,  &c.  in  a  very  deplorable  fituation, 
he  generoufly  iffued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper 
perfons  to  feek  them  out,  and  give  them  relief  at  the 
public  expence  ;  at  the  fame  time,  left,  through  fear  of 
being  made  prifoners,  they  ftiould  refufe  thefe  offers  of 
humanity,  he  promifed,  that  as  foon  as  their  fituation 
enabled  them,  they  ftiould  be  at  liberty  to  depart  to 
their  refpeftive  homes. 

The  Britifh  general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  of 
an  attack,  was  foon  enabled  to  aft  offenfively  againft: 
the  provincials,  by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  deftined  for 
that  purpofe  from  Britain.  By  thefe  he  was  put  at 
the  head  of  J  2,000  regular  troops,  among  whom  were 
thofe  of  Brunfwick.  With  this  force  he  inllantly  fet 
out  to  the  Three  Rivers,  where  he  expeded  that  Ar¬ 
nold  would  have  made  a  Hand  ;  but  he  had  fled  to  So- 
rel,  a  place  ijo  miles  diftant  from  Quebec,  where  he 
was  at  laft  met  by  the  reinforcements  ordered  by  con- 
grefs.  Here,  though  the  preceding  events  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  infpire  much  military  ardour,  a 
very  daring  enterprife  was  undertaken ;  and  this  was 
to  furprife  the  Britifh  troops  ported  here  under  Gene¬ 
rals  Frafer  and  Nefbit;  of  whom  the  former  command¬ 
ed  thofe  on  land,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on  board  of 
tranfports  and  were  but  a  little  way  diflant.  The  en¬ 
terprife  was  undoubtedly  very  hazardous,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ftrength  of  the  parties,  againft  whom  they 
were  to  aft,  and  as  the  main  body  of  the  Britifh  forces 
was  advanced  within  50  miles  of  the  place  ;  befides 
that  a  number  of  armed  veffels  and  tranfports  with 
troops  lay  between  them  and  the  Three  Rivers.  Two 
thoufand  chofen  men,  however,  under  General  Thom- 
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Though  they  paffed  the  {hipping  without  being  obfer 
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ved,  General  Frafer  had  notice  of  their  landing  ;  and 
thus  being  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  were  foon  defeated 
thrown  into  diforder,  at  the  fame  time  that  General  and  taken 
Nefbit,  having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack  pnfoner  by 
them  in  the  rear.  On  this  occafion  fome  field  pieces 
did  prodigious  execution,  and  a  retreat  was  found  to  be 
unavoidable.  General  Nefbit,  however,  had  got  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  boats ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged 
to  take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  fwamp,  while  they 
were  hotly  purfued  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time, 
who  marched  for  fome  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  fwamp, 
till  at  laft  the  miferable  provincials  were  flieltered  from 
further  danger  by  a  wood  at  the  end  of  the  fwamp. 

Their  general,  however  was  taken,  with  200  of  his 
men.  ^  _  223 

By  this  difafter  the  provincials  loft  all  hopes  of  ac-  The  pro- 
complifhing  any  thing  in  Canada.  They  demolifhed™^1* 
their  works,  and  carried  off  their  artillery  with  the  ut-^eBeral  3 
moft  expedition.  They  were  purfued,  however,  by  Burgoyne 
General  Burgoyne  ;  againft  whom  it  was  expeCted  that 
they  would  have  collected  all  their  force,  and  made  a 
refolute  ft  and.  But  they  were  now  too  much  difpirit- 
ed  by  misfortune,  to  make  any  further  exertions  of  va¬ 
lour.  On  the  1 8th  of  June  the  Britilh  general  arrived 
at  Fort  St  John’s,  which  he  found  abandoned  and 
burnt.  Chamblee  had  {hared  the  fame  fate,  as  well  as 
all  the  veffels  that  were  not  capable  of  being  dragged 
up  againft  the  current  of  the  river.  It  was  thought  that 
they  would  have  made  fome  refiftance  at  Nut  Ifland,  ^ 
the  entrance  to  Lake  Champlain  ;  hut  this  alfo  they  but  efcape 
had  abandoned,  and  retreated  acrofs  the  lake  to  Crown  to  Crown 
Point,  whither  they  could  not  be  immediately  follow-  Point* 
ed.  Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  evacua¬ 
ted  by  the  Americans  ;  whofe  lofs  in  their  retreat  from 
Quebec  was  calculated  at  not  lefs  than  1000  men,  of 
whom  400  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  a 
place  called  the  Cedars,  about  50  miles  above  Montreal. 

General  Sullivan,  however,  who  conduced  this  retreat 
after  the  affair  of  General  Thomfon,  was  acknowledged 
to  have  had  great  merit  in  what  he  did,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly.  225 

This  bad  fuccefs  in  the  north,  however,  was  fome- 
what  compenfated  by  what  happened  in  the  fouthern  North  Ca- 
colonies. — We  have  formerly  taken  notice  that  Mr  ro]ina  in 
Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obliged  favour  of 
to  leave  his  province  and  take  refuge  on  board  a  man  Britain, 
of  war.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  did  not  defpair  of 
reducing  it  again  to  obedience.  For  this  purpofe  he 
applied  to  the  Regulators,  a  daring  fet  of  banditti,  who 
lived  in  a  kind  of  independent  ftate  ;  and  though  con- 
fidered  by  government  as  rebels,  yet  had  never  been 
molefted,  on  account  of  their  numbers  and  known  (kill 
in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  To  the  chiefs  of  thefe  people 
commiflioners  were  fent,  in  order  to  raife  fome  regi¬ 
ments  ;  and  Colonel  Macdonald,  a  brave  and  enterprif- 
ing  officer,  was  appointed  to  command  them.  In  the 
month  of  February  he  ereCted  the  king’s  ftandard,  if¬ 
fued  proclamations,  &c.  and  collected  fome  forces,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  foon  joined  by  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
who  were  known  to  be  (hipped  from  Britain  to  aCt 
againft  the  fouthern  colonies.  The  Americans,  fenfible 
of  their  danger,  defpatched  immediately  what  forces 
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America,  they  had  to  a£t  againft  the  royalifts,  at  the  fame  time 
-  i  that  they  diligently  exerted  themfelves  to  fupport  thefe 
with  fuitable  reinforcements.  Their  prefent  force  was 
commanded  by  a  General  Moore,  whofe  numbers  were 
*  inferior  to  Macdonald’s  ^  for  which  reafon  the  latter 
fummoned  him  to  join  the  king’s  ftandard  under  pain 
of  being  treated  as  a  rebel.  But  Moore,  being  well 
provided  with  cannon,  and  confcious  that  nothing 
could  be  attempted  againft  him,  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment,  by  acquainting  Colonel  Macdonald,  that  if  he 
and  his  party  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  fubfcribe 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  ftiould  be  treated 
as  friends  ;  but  if  they  perfifted  in  an  undertaking  for 
which  it  was  evident  they  had  not  fuffieient  ftrength, 
they  could  not  but  expefl  the  fevereft  treatment.  In 
a  few  days  General  IVloore  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  fupplies  which 
daily  arrived  from  all  parts.  The  royal  party  amount¬ 
ed  only  to  2000,  and  they  were  deftitute  of  artillery, 
which  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  enemy  while 
they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers.  They  were  now 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  defperate  exer¬ 
tion  of  perfonal  valour*,  by  dint  of  which  they  effe&ed 
a  retreat  for  80  miles  to  Moor’s  Creek,  within  16 
miles  of  Wilmington.  Could  they  have  gained  this 
place,  they  expe&ed  to  have  been  joined  by  Governor 
Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived 
with  a  confiderable  detachment.  But  Moore  with  his 
army  purfued  them  fo  clofe,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  attempt  the  pafiage  of  the  creek  itfelf,  though  a 
confiderable  body  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cofwell,  with  fortifications  well  planted 
with  cannon,  was  polled  on  the  other  fide.  On  at¬ 
tempting  the  creek,  however,  it  was  found  not  to  be 
fordable.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  crofs  over 
a  wooden  bridge  which  the  provincials  had  not  time 
to  deftroy  entirely.  They  had,  however,  by  pulling 
up  part  of  the  planks,  and  greafing  the  remainder  in 
order  to  render  them  flippery,  made  the  paffage  fo  dif¬ 
ficult,  that  the  royalifts  could  not  attempt  it.  In  this 
fituation  they  were,  on  the  27th  of  February,  attacked 
by  Moore,  with  his  fuperior  army,  and  totally  defeated, 
with  the  lofs  of  their  general  and  moft  of  their  leaders, 
as  well  as  the  beft  and  braveft  of  their  men. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  provincials  eftablilhed  in 
more  final-  North  Carolina.  Nor  were  they  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the 
outuf^V*  Prov^nce  Virginia ;  where  Lord  Dunmore,  having 
ou  o  ir-  continued  an  ufelefs  predatory  war,  was  at  laft 
driven  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the  province.  The 
people  he  had  on  board  were  diftreffed  to  the  higheft 
degree  by  confinement  in  fmall  veffels.  The  heat  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together,  pro¬ 
duced  a  peftilential  fever,  which  made  great  havock, 
efpecially  among  the  blacks.  At  laft,  finding  them¬ 
felves  in  the  utmoft  hazard'  of  periftiing  by  famine  as 
well  as  by  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  leaft  valuable  of 
their  veffels,  referving  only  about  50  for  themfelves,  in 
which  they  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fome  failing 
to  Florida,  fome  to  Bermuda,  and  the  reft  to  the  Weft 
Indies. 

In  South  Carolina  the  provincials  had  a  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  deal  with.  A  fquadron,  whofe  ob- 
fent  againft  je(q-  v;as  t redu£tion  of  Charleftown,  had  been  fitted 
town6  "  out  *n  l^ecember  1775  *,  but  by  reafon  of  unfavourable 
weather  did  not  reach  Cape  Fear  in  North  Carolina 
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till  the  month  of  May  1776:  and  here  it  met  with  America.^ 
further  obftacles  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Thus  the  *  ‘  v 

Americans,  always  noted  for  their  alertnefs  in  railing 
fortifications,  had  time  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  Charlef¬ 
town  in  fuch  a  manner  as  rendered  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  attacked.  The  Britiffi  fquadron  confided 
of  two  50  gun  (hips,  four  of  30  guns,  two  of  20,  an 
armed  fchooner  and  bomb- ketch  *,  all  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  land  forces  were 
commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  Generals  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intelligence  of 
the  evacuation  of  Bofton,  General  Howe  defpatched  a 
vcffel  to  Cape  Fear  with  fome  inftru&ions  j  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  fquadron 
anchored  off  Charleftown  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
fome  difficulty  in  crofting,  being  obliged  to  take  out 
the  guns  from  the  two  large  (hips,  which  were,  not¬ 
withstanding,  feveral  times  in  danger  of  flicking  faft. 

The  next  obftacle  wras  a  ftrongfort  on  Sullivan’s  ifland, 
fix  miles  eaft  from  Charleftown  \  which,  though  not 
completely  finilhed,  was  very  ftrong.  However,  the 
Britifti  generals  refolved  without  hefitation  to  attack 
it ;  but  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  the  fea,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  the  land 
forces.  This  was  attempted  by  landing  them  on 
Long  Ifland,  adjacent  to  Sullivan’s  Ifland  on  the  eaft, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  creek,  faid 
not  to  be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofite 
to  this  ford  the  provincials  had  pofted  a  ftrong  body  of 
troops,  with  cannon  and  intrenchments ;  while  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  was  pofted  on  the  main  land,  with  a  bridge  of 
boats  betwixt  that  and  Sullivan’s  Ifland,  fo  that  he 
could  at  pleafure  fend  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in 
the  fort  on  Sullivan’s  Ifland. 

On  the  part  of  the  B riti fh,  fo  many  delays  occurred, 
that  it  was  the  28th  of  June  before  matters  were  in 
readinefs  for  an  attack  *,  and  by  this  time  the  provin¬ 
cials  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  bomb-ketch  began  to 
throw  (hells  into  Fort  Sullivan,  and  about  mid-day  the 
two  50  gun  (hips  and  30  gun  frigates  came  up  and 
began  a  fevere  fire.  Three  other  frigates  were  ordered 
to  take  their  ftation  between  Charleftown  and  the  fort, 
in  order  to  enfilade  the  batteries,  and  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  main  land  ;  but  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  pilots  they  all  (luck  faft  \  and  though  two 
of  them  were  difentangled,  they  were  found  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  fervice:  the  third  was  burnt,  that  flic  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

The  attack  was  therefore  confined  to  the  five  armed  The  fleet 
(hips  and  bomb-ketch,  between  whom  and  the  fort  a  make  a  fu- 
dreadful  fire  enfued.  The  Briftol  fufifered  exceflively.  r*0l,s  at“ 
The  fprings  on  her  cable  being  (hot  away,  flie  was  fortack’ 
fome  time  entirely  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  fire.  As 
the  enemy  poured  in  great  quantities  of  red  hot  balls,  230 
(he  was  twice  in  flames.  The  captain  (Mr  Morris),  Bravery  of 
after  receiving  five  wounds,  was  obliged  to  go  below  L’aptain 
deck  in  order  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  After  un-  Moms* 
dergoing  this  operation  he  returned  to  his  place,  where 
he  received  another  wound,  but  (till  refufed  to  quit 
his  ftation  :  at  laft  he  received  a  red-hot  ball  in  his 
belly,  which  inftantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Of  all 
the  officers  and  feamen  who  ftood  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  this  veffel,  not  one  efcaped  without  a  wound,  ex¬ 
cepting  Sir  Peter  Parker  alone  5  whofe  intrepidity  and 
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prefence  of  mind  on  this  occafion  were  very  remarkable. 
The  engagement  lafted  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it. 
Little  damage:  was  done  by  the  Britifti,  as  the  works 
of  the  enemy  lay  fo  low  that  many  of  the  (hot  flew 
over  ;  and  the  fortifications,  being  compofed  of  palm- 
trees  mixed  with  earth,  were  extremely  well  calculated 
to  refift  the  impreflion  of  cannon.  During  the  height 
of  the  attack,  the  provincial  batteries  remained  for 
fotne  time  filent,  fo  that  it  was  concluded  that  they 
had  been  abandoned  :  but  this  was  found  to  proceed 
only  from  want  of  powder  *?  for  as  foon  as  a  fupply  of 
this  neceffary  article  was  obtained,  the  firing  was  re- 
fumed  as  brifk  as  before.  During  the  whole  of  this 
defperate  engagement  it  was  found  impofiible  for  the 
land  forces  to  give  the  lead  affiftance  to  the  fleet.  The 
enemy’s  works  were  found  to  be  much  ftronger  than 
they  had  been  imagined,  and  the  depth  of  water  ef¬ 
fectually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt. 

In  this  unfuccefsful  attack  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  part  of  the  Britifh  amounted  to  about  200.  The 
Briftol  and  Experiment  were  fo  much  damaged,  that 
it  was  thought  they  could  not  have  been  got  over  the 
bar  5  however,  this  was  at  lafl  accomplifhed  by  a  very 
great  exertion  of  naval  fkill,  to  the  furprife  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  who  had  expefted  to  make  them  both  prizes. 
On  the  American  fide  the  lofs  was  judged  to  have  been 
very  confiderable,  as  mod  of  their  guns  were  demount¬ 
ed,  and  reinforcements  had  poured  into  the  fort  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  a&ion. 

This  year  alfo,  the  Americans,  having  fo  frequently 
made  trial  of  their  valour  by  land,  became  defirous  of 
trying  it  by  fea  alfo,  and  of  forming  a  navy  that  might 
in  fome  meafure  be  able  to  protect  their  trade,  and  do 
effentlal  hurt  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  Commodore  Hopkins  was  difpatched  with  five 
frigates  to  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  he  made.himfelf 
mader  of  the  ordnance  and  military  dores  5  but  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  principal  objeft,  was 
removed.  On  his  return  he  captured  feveral  veffels  5 
but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  on  the  Glafgow  frigate, 
which  found  means  to  efcape  notwithdandmg  the  efforts 
of  his  whole  fquadron.  . 

The  time,  however,  was  now'  come  when  the  forti¬ 
tude  and  patience  of  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a 
fevere  trial.  Hitherto  they  had  been  on  the  whole  fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  operations  :  but  now  they  were  doomed 
to  experience  misfortune,  mifery,  and  difgrace ;  the 
enemy  overrunning  their  country,  and  their  own  ar¬ 
mies  not  able  to  face  them  in  the  field.  The  province 
233  of  New  York,  as  being  the  mod  central  colony,  and 
£™agamft  molt  acceff.ble  by  fea,  was  pitched  upon  fot  the  objeft 
New  York,  of  the  main  attack.  1  he  force  fent  againtl  it  confided 
of  6  (hips  of  the  line,  30  frigates,  befides  other  armed 
veffels,  and  a  vad  number  of  tranfports.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  and  the  land  forces 
b?  his  brother  General  Howe,  who  was  now  at  Hali¬ 
fax.  The  latter,  however,  a  confiderable  time  before 
bis  brother  arrived,  had  fet  fail  from  Halifax,  and 
lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to 
commence  hoftilities  until  be  fliould  be  joined  by  his 
brother  The  Americans  had,  according  to  cufiom. 
General  fortified  New  York,  and  the  adjacent  iilands,  in  an 
Howe  lands  extraordinary  manner.  However,  General  Howe  was 
on  Staten  fuffered  to  land  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland,  where  he 
was  foon  joined  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  A- 
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bout  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  the  America* 
grand  armament  \  and  being  one  of  the  commiflioners  v  “ 
appointed  to  receive  the  fubmiflion  of  the  colonifls,  he 
publiftied  a  circular  letter  to  this  purpofe  to  the  feveral 
governors  who  had  lately  been  expelled  from  their  pro¬ 
vinces,  defiring  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his  com- 
million,  and  the  powers  he  was  invefted  with  by  par¬ 
liament,  as  public  as  poflible.  Here,  however,  con- 
grefs  faved  him  trouble,  by  ordering  his  letter  and 
declaration  to  be  publiftied  in  all  the  newfpapeis,  that 
every  one,  as  they  faid,  might  fee  the  infidioufnefs  of 
the  Britifti  miniftry,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  truft 
to  befides  the  exertion  of  their  own  valour.  .  2 35 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a  letter  to  General  Wafhing- General 
ton  *,  but  as  it  was  direded  “  To  George  Waftiington,  Wailiing- 
Efq.”  the  general  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  as  not  be-  es 

ing  dire£ted  in  the  ffyle  fuitable  to  his  ffation.  TofromjLor^ 
obviate  this  obje&ion,  Adjutant-general  Paterfon  was  Howe, 
fent  with  another  letter,  direded  “  To  George  Wafti¬ 
ington,  &c.  &c.  &c.”  But  though  a  very  polite  re¬ 
ception  was  given  the  bearer,  General  Waftiington  ut¬ 
terly  refufed  the  letter  ;  nor  could  any  explanation  of 
the  adjutant  induce  him  to  accept  of  it.  The  only 
interefting  part  of  the  conVerfation  was  that  relating  to 
the  powers  of  the  commiflioners,  of  which  Lord  Howe 
was  one.  The  adjutant  told  him,  that  thefe  powers 
were  very  extenfive  )  that  the  commiflioners  were  de¬ 
termined  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  *,  and  that  he  hoped  the 
general  would  confider  this  vifit  as  a  ftep  towards  it# 

General  Waftiington  replied,  l  hat  it  did  not  appear 
that  thefe  powers  confided  in  any  thing  elfe  than  grant¬ 
ing  pardons  5  and  as  America  had  committed  no  of- 
, fence,  fne  a(ked  no  forgivenefs,  and  was  only  defending 
her  unquestionable  rights.  236 

The  decifion  of  every  thing  being  now,  by  con  fent  Hoftilities 
of  both  parties,  left  to  the  fword,  no  time  was  loft,  commence# 
but  hoftilities  commenced  as  foon  as  the  Britifti  troops 
could  be  colleaed.  This,  however,  was  not  done  be¬ 
fore  the  month  of  Auguft  ;  when  they  landed  without 
any  oppofition  on  Long  Ifland,  oppofite  to  the  (bore 
of  Staten  Ifland.  General  Putnam,  with  a  large  body  situation 
of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  ftrongly  fortified  on  aoftheBri- 
peninfula  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  with  a  range  of  hills^ricai 


ifland. 
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between  the  armies,  the  principal  pals  of  which  was 
near  a  place  called  Flat-bujh.  Here  the  centre  of  the 
Britifti  army,  confifting  of  Heftians,  took  poll  \  the 
left  wing,  under  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  ftiore  j 
and  the  right,  confifting  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Britifti  forces,  lay  under  Lords  Percy,  Cornwallis,  and 
General  Clinton.  Putnam  had  ordered  the  pafles  to 
be  fecured  by  large  detachments,  which  was  executed 
as  to  thofe  at  hand  ;  but  one  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
that  lay  at  a  diftance,  was  entirely  neglected.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
Lord  Percy  and  Clinton  to  pafs  the  mountains  and 
attack  the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Heftians  in  front.  Through  this  piece 
of  negligence  their  defeat  became  inevitable.  Thofe 
who  were  engaged  with  the  Heftians  firft  perceived 
their  miftake,  and  began  a  retreat  towards  their 
camp  but  the  paffage  was  intercepted  by  the  Britifti 
troops,  who  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.  Here 
they  ivere  met  by  the  Heftians  \  and  thus  were  they  for 
many  hours  flaughtered  between  the  two  parties,  no 
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way  of  efcape  remaining  but  by  breaking  through  the 
Britifh  troops,  and  thus  regaining  their  camp.  In  this 
attempt  many  periftied  ;  and  the  right  wing,  engaged 
[The  Ame-  with  General  Grant,  lhared  the  fame  fate.  Ihe  victory 
icans  de-  was  complete  *,  and  the  Americans  loft  on  this  fatal 
eated  with  ^  (Augu ft  27th)  between  3000  and  4000  men,  of 
laughter,  whom  2000  wrere  killed  in  the  battle  or  purfuit.  A- 
mong  thefe  a  regiment,  confiding  of  young  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  family  in  Maryland,  was  almoft  entirely 
cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  furvivors  not  one  efcaped 
without  a  wound. 

The  ardour  of  the  Britifti  troops  was  now  fo  great, 
that  they  could  fcarcely  be  reftrained  from  attacking 
the  lines  of  the  provincials  \  but  for  this  there  was  now 
no  occafion,  as  it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended.  Of  the  Britifti  only  61  were  killed  in  this  en¬ 
gagement,  and  257  wounded.  Eleven  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  among  whom  were  three  generals,  were  taken 
prifoners. 

They  ab an-  As  none  of  the  American  commanders  thought  it 

don  their  proper  to  rilk  another  attack,  it  was  refolved  to  aban- 
camp  in  the  ^  their  camp  as  foon  as  poflible.  Accordingly,  on 
nisht’  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  troops  were  ferried  over  with  the  utmoft  feere- 
cy  and  filence  *,  fo  that  in  the  morning  the  Britifh  had 
nothing  to  do  but  take  pofleflion  of  the  camp  and  artil- 
240  W  which  had  been  abandoned. 

Lord  Howe  This  vi&ory,  though  complete,  was  very  far  from 
fends  a  being  fo  decifive  as  the  conquerors  imagined.  Lord 
meflage  to  Howe,  fuppofing  that  it  Would  be  fufftcient  to  intimi- 
congrefs,  Congrefs  into  fome  terms,  fent  General  Sulli¬ 

van,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  late  a£lion,  to 
congrefs,  with  a  meflage,  importing,  that  though  he 
could  not  confiftently  treat  with  them  as  a  legal  aflem- 
bly,  yet  he  would  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of 
the  members  in  their  private  capacity  ;  fetting  forth 
at  the  fame  time  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers 
as  commiflioner.  But  the  congrefs  were  not  as  yet 
fufficiently  humbled  to  derogate  in  the  leaft  from  the 
dignity  of  chara&er  they  had  aflumed.  They  replied, 
That  the  congrefs  of  the  free  and  independent  ftates  of 
America  could  not  confiftently  fend  any  of  its  mem- 
2^1  bers  in  another  capacity  than  that  which  they  had  pub- 
find  is  wait- licly  aflumed  \  but  as  they  were  extremely  defirous  of 
ied  on  by  a  reftoring  peace  to  their  country  upon  equitable  condi¬ 
tions,  they  would  appoint  a  committee  of  their  body 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  learn  what  propofals  he  had  to 
make. 

This  produced  a  new  conference.  The  committee 
appointed  by  congrefs  was  compofed  of  Dr  Franklin, 
Mr  Adams,  and  Mr  Rutledge.  They  were  very  po¬ 
litely  received  by  his  lordlhip  •,  but  the  conference 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  before  independency  had  been  de¬ 
clared,  and  the  final  anfwer  of  the  deputies  was,  That 
they  were  extremely  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  that  might  conduce  to  the  good  of 
The  confer- both  nations,  but  that  they  would  not  treat  in  any 
«nce  termi-ot^er  cftara&er  than  that  of  independent  ftates.  This 
feftually  "  P0ftt*ve  declaration  inftantly  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of 
reconciliation  ;  and  it  was  refolved  toprofeeute  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vigour.  Lord  Howe,  after  publifhing 
a  manifefto,  in  which  he  declared  the  refufal  of  con¬ 
grefs,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  willing  to  confer  with  all 
well-difpofed  perfons  about  the  means  of  reftoring  pu¬ 
blic  tranquillity,  fet  about  the  moft  proper  methods  for 
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reducing  the  city  of  New  York.  Here  the  provincial  America.^ 
troops  were  polled,  and  from  a  great  number  of  bat-  1  ~  v 
teries  kept  continually  annoying  the  Britifti  (hipping. 

The  Eaft  River  lay  between  them,  of  about  1200  yards 
in  breadth,  which  the  Britifti  troops  were  extremely 
defirous  of  palling.  At  laft  the  fhips  having,  after  an 
inceflant  cannonade  of  feveral  days,  filenced  the  moft 
troublefome  batteries,  a  body  of  troops  was  fent  up 
the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three  miles  diftant,  where  the 
fortifications  were  lefs  ftrong  than  in  other  places. 

Here  having  driven  off  the  provincials  by  the  cannon 
of  the  fleet,  they  marched  dire£lly  towards  the  city  5 
but  the  enemy,  finding  that  they  Ihould  now  be  attack-  241 
ed  on  all  fides,  abandoned  the  city,  and  retired  to  the  New  York 
north  of  the  ifland,  where  their  principal  force  was  abandoned 
colleaed.  In  their  paffage  thither  they  lkirmiftied^JlsPr°- 
with  the  Britifh,  but  carefully  avoided  a  general  en¬ 
gagement ;  and  it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  be¬ 
have  with  that  ardour  and  impetuous  valour  which  had 
hitherto  marked  their  chara£ler.  244 

The  Britifh  and  provincial  armies  were  not  now  Situation, 
above  twro  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  Ihe  former °f t^ie  Jn- 
lay  encamped  from  fhore  to  Ihore  for  an  extent  of  two  America** 
miles,  being  the  breadth  of  the  ifland,  which,  though  armifes. 

1 3  miles  long,  exceeds  not  two  in  any  part  in  breadth. 

The  provincials,  who  lay  diredlly  oppofite,  had  (Length¬ 
ened  their  camp  with  many  fortifications  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  being  mailers  of  all  the  paffes  and  defiles  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  an  army  much  more  numerous  than 
their  own  :  and  they  had  alfo  ftrongly  fortified  a  pafs 
called  King's  Bridge ,  whence  they  could  fecure  a  paf¬ 
fage  to  the  continent  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune.  Here 
General  Walhington,  in  order  to  inure  the  provincials 
to  a£lual  fervice,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  annoy  the 
enemy  as  much  as  poflible,  employed  his  troops  in  con¬ 
tinual  fkirmifheS  j  by  which  it  was  obferved  that  they 
foon  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their 
ufual  boldnefs. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Britifh  generals,  it  was  refolved 
to  make  fuch  movements  as  might  oblige  General 
Walhington  to  relinquifh  his  ftrong  lituation.  The 
pofleflion  of  New  York  had  been  lefs  beneficial  than 
was  expected.  It  had  been  concerted  among  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  that  the  city  fhould  be  burnt  at  the  time  of 
evacuation  *,  but  as  they  were  forced  to  depart  with 
precipitation,  they  were  prevented  from  putting  the 
fcheme  in  execution.  In  a  few  days,  however,,  it  was  New  York 
attempted  by  fome  who  had  been  left  behind  for  that  fet  on  fire 
purpofe.  Taking  advantage  of  a  high  wind  and  dry  vmcial/™* 
weather,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire  in  feveral  places  at  n 
once,  by  means  of  combuftibles  properly  placed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  moft  active  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  foldiery  and  failors,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
city  was  confirmed. 

On  this  occafion  the  Britifh  were  irritated  to  the 
higheft  degree  *,  and  many  perfons,  faid  to  be  incen¬ 
diaries,  were  without  mercy  thrown  into  the  fiafnes. 

It  was  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a 
greater  diltanee,  that  they  might  have  it  lefs  in  their 
power,  by  any  emifiaries,  to  engage  others  in  a  fimilar 
attempt.  For  this  purpofe,  General  Howe  having  left 
Lord  Percy  with  fufficient  force  to  garrifon  New  York, ' 
lie  embarked  his  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  by  which 
H  theif 
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America,  they  were  conveyed  through  the  dangerous  pafiage 

' - v - '  called  Hell  Gate ,  and  landed  near  the  town  of  Weft 

Chefter,  lying  on  the  continent  towards  Conne&icut. 
General  Here,  having  received  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions, 
ton*  obliged  they  moved  to  New  Rochelle,  fituated  on  the  found 
to  remove  which  feparates  Long  Ifland  from  the  continent.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  receiving  ftill  frefti  reinforcements,  they  made 
fuch  movements  as  threatened  to  diftrefs  the  provin¬ 
cials  very  much,  by  cutting  off  their  convoys  of  provi¬ 
fions  from  Connecticut,  and  thus  force  them  to  an  en¬ 
gagement.  This,  however,  General  Waffiington  de¬ 
termined  at  all  events  to  avoid.  He  therefore  extend¬ 
ed  his  forces  into  a  long  line  oppofite  to  the  way  in 
which  the  enemy  marched,  keeping  the  Bruna,  a  river 
of  confiderable  magnitude,  between  the  two  armies, 
with  the  North  River  on  his  rear.  Here  again  the 
provincials  continued  for  fome  time  to  annoy  and  fkir- 
mifti  with  the  royal  army,  until  at  laft,  by  fome  other 
manoeuvres,  the  Britifti  general  found  means  to  attack 
Is  defeated  them  advantageoufly  at  a  place  called  the  White  Plains , 
at  White  and  drove  them  from  fome  of  their  pofts.  The  victory 
Plains.  this  occafion  was  much  lefs  complete  than  the  for¬ 

mer  ;  however,  it  obliged  the  provincials  once  more  to 
'  fiii ft  their  ground,  and  to  retreat  farther  up  the  country. 
General  Howe  purfued  for  fome  time  ;  but  at  laft  find¬ 
ing  all  his  endeavours  vain  to  bring  the  Americans  to 
a  pitched  battle,  he  determined  to  give  over  fuch  an 
ufelefs  chafe,  and  employ  himfelf  in  reducing  the  forts 
which  the  provincials  ftill  retained  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  New  York.  In  this  he  met  with  the  moft 
complete  fuccefs.  The  Americans,  on  the  approach 
of  the  king’s  force,  retreated  from  King’s  Bridge  into 
Fort  Waihington  •,  and  this,  as  well  as  Fort  Lee,  which 
248  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  quickly  reduced,,  though 
The  Jerfeysthe  garrifon  made  their  efcape.  Thus  the  Jerfeys  were 
entirely  o-  ]aj<j  entirely  open  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Britifti  troops  ; 

verrun  by  d  p  fuHy  were  thefe  provinces  taken  poffeflion  of  by 
the  Britifti  . _ .  '  ,  from 
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the  royal  army,  that  its  winter  quarters  extended  from 
New  Brunfwick  to  the  river  Delaware.  Had  any  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  been  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  now  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  All 
thefe,  however,  had  been  carefully  removed  by  the  A- 
mericans.  In  lieu  of  this  enterprife,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
undertook  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  became 
mafter  of  it  without  lofing  a  man.  His  expedition  was 
alfo  attended  with  this  further  advantage,  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  fleet  under  Commodore  Hopkins  was  obliged  to 
fai  as  far  as  poflible  up  the  river  Providence,  and  thus 
remained  entirely  ^felels. 

The  fame  ill  fuccefs  continued  to  attend  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  in  other  parts.  After  their  expulfion  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  they  had  crofted  the  lake  Champlain,  and  taken 
up  their  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Here  they  remained  for  fome  time  in 
fafety,  as  the  Britifh  had  no  veflels  on  the  lake,  and 
confequently  General  Burgoyne  could  not  purfue  them. 
The  Britifti  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  there  was  no  poflible  me- 
convey  thod,  but  either  to  conftruft  veflels  on  the  fpot,  or 
veffels  up  take  t0  pieces  fome  veflels  already  conftru&ed,  and 
Champlain,  drag  them  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  This,  however, 
was  effe&ed  in  no  longer  a  fpace  than  three  months  , 
and  the  Britifti  general,  after  incredible  toil  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  faw  himfelf  in  poffeflion  of  a  great  number  o£ 
veflels,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  purfue  his 
enemies,  and  invade  them  in  his  turn.  The  labour 


undergone  at  this  time  by  the  fea  and  land  forces  rauft 
indeed  have  been  prodigious  ;  fince  there  were  con¬ 
veyed  over  land,  and  dragged  up  the  rapids  of  St  Law¬ 
rence,  no  fewer  than  30  large  long  boats,  400  bat- 
teaux,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  a  gondola  of  30  tons.  The  intent  of  the  expedition 
was  to  pufti  forward  before  winter  to  Albany,  where 
the  army  would  take  up  its  winter  quarters,  and  next 
fpring  effeCt  a  jun&ion  with  that  under  General  Howe, 
when  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  united  forces  and  Ikill 
of  thefe  two  commanders  would  fpeedily  put  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  war. 

By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  fleet  had  been  attended,  it  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  OCtober  before  the  expedition  could  be  under¬ 
taken.  It  was  now,  however,  by  every  judge  allowed 
to  be  completely  able  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  confided  of  one  large  veflel  with 
three  mafts,  carrying  18  twelve  pounders  ;  two  fchoon- 
ers,  the  one  carrying  14,  the  other  1 2  fix  pounders; 
a  large  flat-bottomed  radeau  with  6  twenty-four  and  6 
twelve  pounders  ;  and  a  gondola  with  8  nine  pounders. 

Befides  thefe  were  20  veflels  of  a  fmaller  fize,  called 
gun  boats,  carrying  each  a  piece  of  brafs  ordnance  from 
9  to  24  pounders,  or  howitzers.  Several  long-boats 
were  fitted  out  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  befides  all 
thefe,  there  was  a  vaft  number  of  boats  and  tenders, 
of  various  fizes,  to  be  ufed  as  tranfports  for  the  troops 
and  baggage.  It  was  manned  by  a  number  of  feleCl 
feamen,  and  the  guns  were  to  be  ferved  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  corps  of  artillepr ;  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  appointed  for  this  expedition  were  alfo  chofen  out 
of  the  whole  army.  # 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americans  Eeftroy  th 
had  only  a  very  inconfiderable  force,  commanded  by  naval  force 
General  Arnold  ;  who,  after  engaging  part  of  the  Bri-oHhe  pro 
tifh  fleet  for  a  whole  day,  took  advantage  of  the  dark-vmcia  s* 
nefs  of  the  night  to  fet  fail  without  being  perceived, 
and  next  morning  was  out  of  fight  :  but  he  was  fo  hot¬ 
ly  purfued  by  the  Britifti,  that  on  the  fecond  day  af¬ 
ter  he  was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  a  fecond  engage¬ 
ment.  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  ;  but 
his  force  being  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  run  his  fhips  affiore  and  fet  them  on  fire. 

A  few  only  efcaped  to  Lake  George ;  and  the  garrifon 
of  Crown  Point  having  deftroyed  or  carried  off  every 
thing  of  value,  retired  to  Ticonderago.  Thither  Ge¬ 
neral  Carleton  intended  to  have  purfued  them  ;  but 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  appeared  fo  many 
and  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  march  back 
into  Canada,  and  defift  from  any  further  operations  till 
next  fpring.  .  35* 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  feemed  everywhere  The  Ame 
going  to  wreck  :  even  thofe  who  had  been  moft  fan-ricans  al- 
guine  in  their  caufe  began  to  waver.  The  time,  alfo, moft  entir 
for  which  the  foldiers  had  enlifted  themfelves  was  now  y  1  Pel  ^ 
expired;  and  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  fo  very  difeouraging,  that  no  perfon 
was  willing  to  engage  himfelf  during  the  continuance 
of  a  war,  of  which  the  event  feemed  to  be  fo  doubtful. 

In  confequence  of  this,  therefore,  General  Wafhington 
found  his  army  daily  decreafing  in  ftrength  ;  fo  that 
from  30,000,  of  which  itconfifted  when  General  Howe 
landed  on  Staten  Ifland,  fcarce  a  tenth  part  could  now 
be.  muftered.  To  aflift  the  chief  commander  as  much 
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„  ,  T  1  J  u„Aod  a  V,nHv  of  forces  rv  fome  miles  above  Trenton,  intended  to  have  paffed  Amerka. 

America,  as  poffible,  General  ef.ia  d  lwvinff  im-  it  at  midnight,  and  attacked  the  Heflians  at  break  of'  v  ' 

' - y - ’  in  the  north  j  but  on.  his  way  lout h\  ,  &  j3V  Rnt  bv  reafon  of  various  impediments,  it  was 

prudently  taken  up  Ins  ludgtng  at  Mne  ^  a^tce  y-  morning  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of 

hi,  troops,  hi!  MM.  The  enemy,  howee.r,  did  no.  perceive 

his  approach  till  they  were  fuddenly  attacked.  Colo- 
Ralle,  who  commanded  them,  did  all  that  could 
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who  h.  •  pened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  Lee  was  made  prifoner.  The  lob  of  this  general 
was  much  regretted,  the  more  especially  as  he  was  of 
fuperior  quality  to  any  prifoner  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
colonifts,  and  could  not  therefore  be  exchanged.  Six 
field  officers  were  offered  in  exchange  for  him,  and  re¬ 
filled ;  and  the  congrefs  was  highly  irritated,  at  its  be¬ 
ing  reported  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  deferter, 
having  been  a  half-pay  officer  in  the  Bnt.ffi  ferv.ee  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  confequence  of  this 
they  iffued  a  proclamation,  threatening  to  retaliate  on 
the  prifoners  in  their  poffeffion  whatever  pumffiment 
fliould  be  intlifted  on  any  of  taken  by  the  Bnti  , 

and  efpecially  that  their  conduit  fliould  be  regulated  by 
the  treatment  of  General  Lee.  „  . 

Continental  In  the  mean  time  they  proceeded  with  the  moft  ,n- 
army  for  defatigable  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,  and  bound 

*777-  their  foldiers  to  ferve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or  du¬ 

ring  the  continuance  of  the  war.  lhe  army  defigned 
for  the  enfuing  campaign  was  to  confift  of  88  batta¬ 
lions  ;  of  which  each  province  was  to  contribute  its 
quota ;  and  20  dollars  were  offered  as  a  bounty  to 
each  foldier,  befides  an  allotment  of  lands  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  this  allotment  it  was  (Updated,  that 
each  foldier  fliould  have  iOO  acres;  an  enfign  150;  a 
lieutenant  200  ;  a  captain  300 ;  a  major  400  ;  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  45o ;  and  a  colonel  500.  No  lands 
were  promifed  to  thofe  who  inlifted  only  for  three  years. 
All  officers  or  foldiers  difabled  through  wounds  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  fervice  were  to  enjoy  half-pay  during  life. 
To  defray  the  expence,  congrefs  borrowed  five  mil- 
lions  of  dollars  at  five  per  cent. ;  for  payment  of  which 
the  United  States  became  furety.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  exertions,  a 
declaration  was  publiffied,  in  which  they  fet  forth  the 
neceffity  there  was  for  taking  proper  methods  to  enfure 
fuccefs  in  their  caufe :  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  as 
much  as  poffible  the  misfortunes  which  had  already 
happened;  and  reprefented  the  true  caufe  of  the  pre¬ 
fect  diftrefs  to  be  the  fliort  term  of  mliftmenU 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  Philadelphia,  determined  the  Americans  to  exert 
themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  reinforce  General 
Waffiington’s  army.  They  foon  received  farther  en¬ 
couragement  however,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general 
again  ft  the  Heflians.  As  the  royal  army  extended  in 
different  cantonments  for  a  great  way,  General  Waft- 
ington,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Phi- 
ladelphia  was  expofed,  refolved  to  make  fome  attempt 
on  thofe,  divifions  of  the  enemy  which  lay  neareft  that 
city.  Thefc  happened  to  be  the  Heflians,  who  lay  in 
three  divifions,  the  laft  only  20  miles  diftant  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  On  the  2Jth  of  December,  having  colleft- 
ed  as  confiderable  a  force  as  he  could,  he  fet  out  with 
an  intent  to  furprife  that  body  of  the  enemy  who  lay 
at  Trenton.  His  army  was  divided  into  three  bodies  ; 
one  of  which  he  ordered  to  crofsthe  Delaware  at  Tren¬ 
ton  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town  ;  the  fecond  at  a 
-good  diftance  below,  at  a  place  called  Bordentown, 
where  the  fecond  divifion  of  Heflians  was  placed  ;  while 
lie  himfelf  with  the  third,  direiting  his  courfe  to  a  fer- 
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be  expedted  from  a  brave  and  experienced  officer  ;  but 
every  thing  was  in  fucli  confufion,  that  no  efforts  of 
valour  or  Ikill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  colo¬ 
nel  himfelf  was  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  en¬ 
tirely  broken,  their  artillery  feized,  and  about  toco 
taken  prifoners. 

This  ation,  though  feemingly  of  no  very  decihve 
nature,  was  fufficient  at  that  time  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  war  in  favour  of  America.  It  tended  greatly  to  lef- 
fen  the  fear  which  the  provincials  had  of  the  Heffians, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  equally  abated  the  confidence 
which  the  Britifti  had  till  now  put  in  them.  Rein¬ 
forcements’  came  in  to  General  Walking  ton  s  army  from 
all  quarters*,  fo  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to 
leave  Philadelphia,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at  Tren-  2S$ 
ton.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  Another  at- 
make  an  attempt  on  a  divifion  of  the  Britifti  forces 
tioned  at  Maidenhead,  a  town  fituated  half  way  be-  tifli 
tween  Trenton  and  Princetown.  'I  his  confiffed  of  three  ments. 
regiments  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mawliood,  25 6 

an  officer  of  great  merit.  The  troops  were  furprifed  but  they 
on  their  march*,  but  though  they  were  Separately  fur- 
rounded  and  attacked  by  a  force  fo  vafily  fuperior,  treat- 
they  charged  the  enemy  fo  refolutely  with  their  bayo¬ 
nets,  that  they  effe&ed  a  retreat.  Thefe  attempts,  of 
the  Americans,  however,  with  the  hoftile  difpofition. 
of  the  people,  ffiowed  the  impoffibility  of  maintaining 
polls  fo  far  advanced  in  the  enemy’s  country  fo  that 
it  was  refolved  to  retreat  towards  Brunfwick.,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  contain¬ 
ed,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  provincials. 

General  Waffiington  loll  no  opportunity  of  recovering 
what  had  been  loft  and,  by  dividing  his  army  into 
fmall  parties,  which  could  be  reunited  on  a  few  hours 
warning,  he  in  a  manner  entirely  covered  the  country 
with  it,  and  repoffeffed  himfelf  of  all  the  important 
places. 

1  Thus  ended  the  campaign/of  1776,  with  fcarce  any 
real  advantage,  other  than  the  acquifition  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  of  a  few  fortreffes.in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  ^  where  the  troops  were  conftrained  to  ad  with 
as  much  circumfpecftion  as  if  they  had  been  befieged 
by  a  victorious  army,  inftead  of  being  themfelves  the 
conquerors.  #  257 

The  army  at  New  York  began  in  1777  1°  exerci^e  Excurfions 
a  kind  of  predatory  war,  by  fending  out  parties  to  de-ofthe  Bri- 
ftroy  magazines,  make  incurfions,  and  take  or  deftroy  k 

fuch  forts  as  lay  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  which  their  1 
great  command  of  (hipping  gave  them  accefs.  In  this 
they  were  generally  fuccefsful  :  the  provincial  maga¬ 
zines  at  Peek’s  Hill,  a  place  about  50  miles  diftant 
from  New  York,  were  deftroyed,  the  town  of  Dun- 
bury  in  Connecticut  burnt,  and  that  of  Ridgefield  in 
the  fame  province  was  taken  poffeffion  of.  In.  returning 
from  the  laft  expedition,  however,  the  Britifh  were 
greatly  haraffed  by  the  enemy  under  Generals  Arnold, 

Woofter,  and  Sullivan  but  they  made  good  their  re¬ 
treat  in  fuite  of  all  oppofition,  with  thelofs  of  only  170 
r  H  2  killed 
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America,  'killed  and  wounded.  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs 
was  much  greater  }  General  Wooder  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  in  the  mod  imminent  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans  deftroyed  the  (lores  at  Sagg  har¬ 
bour,  in  Long  Ifland,  and  made  prifoners  of  all  who 
defended  the  place. 

As  this  method  of  making  war,  however,  could  an- 
fwer  but  little  purpofe,  and  favoured  more  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  incurfions  of  favages  than  of  a  war  carried  on  by 
a  civilized  people,  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Philadelphia.  At  fird  it  was  thought  that  this 
could  be  done  through  the  Jerfeys}  but  General  Wa(h- 
ington  had  received  fuch  large  reinforcements,  and 
polled  himfelf  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  Many  (tratagems  were  ufed  to  draw  him 
from  this  (Irong  (ituation,  but  without  fuccefs  }  fo  that 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  make  the  attempt  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  fea.  While  the  preparations  neceffary  for 
iJrefcot  ta-  this  expedition  were  going  forward,  the  Americans 
ken  pri-  found  means  to  make  amends  for  the  capture  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lee  by  that  of  General  Prefcot,  who  was  feized  in 
his  quarters  with  his  aid-de-camp,  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  General  Lee  had  been.  This  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  mortifying  to  the  general  himfelf,  as  he  had  not 
long  ago  fet  a  price  upon  General  Arnold  himfelf,  by 
offering  a  fum  of  money  to  any  one  that  apprehended 
him  }  which  the  latter  anfwered  by  fetting  a  lower 
price  upon  General  Prefcot. 

The  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  expedition  againd  Philadelphia  were 
completed}  and  it  was  the  23d  before  the  fleet  was 
able  to  fail  from  Sandy  Hook.  The  force  employed 
in  this  expedition  confided  of  36  battalions  of  Britidi 
and  Heffians,  a  regiment  of  light  horfe,  and  a  body  of 
loyalifts  raifed  at  New  York.  The  remainder  of  thefe, 
with  17  battalions,  and  another  body  of  light  horfe, 
was  ftationed  at  New  York  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Seven  battalions  were  dationed  at  Rhode  Ifland.  Af¬ 
ter  a  week’s  failing  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  }  but  there  received  certain  intelligence,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  was  fo  effeClually  obdruCl- 
ed,  that  no  poffibility  of  forcing  a  paffage  remained. 
Upon  this  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  farther  fouthward 
to  Chefapeak  bay  in  Maryland,  from  whence  the  di¬ 
dance  to  Philadelphia  was  not  very  great,  and  where 
the  provincial  army  would  find  lefs  advantage  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  than  in  the  Jerfeys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Chefapeak  took 
26o  up  the  bed  part  of  the  month  of  Augud,  and  that  up 
The  army  the  bay  itfelf  was  extremely  difficult  and  tedious.  At 
lands  at  the  lad,  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk  as  far  as  was  prac- 
head  of  the  ^icable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and 
fet  forward  on  their  intended  expedition.  On  the 
news  of  their  arrival  in  Chefapeak,  General  Wafhing- 
ton  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  hadened  to  the  relief  ol  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  }  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  met  the 
royal  army  at  Brandy-wine  Creek,  about  mid-way  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  the  Elk  and  Philadelphia..  Here 
he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  (kirmiffiing  and 
haraffing  the  royal  army  on  its  march}  but  as  this 
proved  inefficient  to  dop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to 
that  fide  of  the  creek  next  to  Philadelphia,  with  an  in- 
2(Sl  tent  to  difpute  the  paffage.  This  brought,  on  a  general 
The  A  me-  engagement  on  the  Iith  of  September,  in  which  the 
felled!*6*  Americans  were  worded  through  the  fuperior  difcipline 
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of  the  Britifh  troops}  and  it  was  only  through  the  ap-  America, 

proach  of  night  that  they  were  faved  from  being  en- ' - - - 

tirely  dedroyed.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  lod 
about  IOOO  in  killed  and  wounded,  befides  400  taken 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  lofs  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  General  Wafliington  retired-  toward  Lan- 
cader,  an  inland  town  at  a  confiderable  didance  from 
Philadelphia.  Here,  however,  the  Britifti  general  took 
fuch  meafures  as  mud  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a 
fecond  engagement }  but  a  violent  rain  which  laded 
a  day  and  a  night,  prevented  his  defign.  General 
Wafliington,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  lofs  of 
Philadelphia,  dill  adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  dif- 
drefling  the  royal  party,  by  laying  ambuffies  and  cut-  , 

ting  off  detached  parties  :  but  in  this  he  was  lefs  fac-^  detach- 
cefsful  than  formerly  }  and  one  of  his  own  detachments,  ment  fur_ 
which  lay  in  ambufh  in  a  wood,  were  themfelves  fur-prifed  and. 
prifed  and  entirely  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  300  killed  defeated 
and  wounded,  befides  a  great  number  taken,  and 
their  arms  and  baggage.  .  .  263 

General  Howe  now  perceiving  that  the  Americans  General 
would  not  venture  another  battle  even  for  the  fake  of  Howe  takes 
their  capital,  took  peaceable  poffeffion  of  it  on 
26th  of  September.  His  fird  care  was  then  to  cut^* 
off,  by  means  of  drong  batteries,  the  communication^ 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  river:  which 
was  executed  notwithdanding  the  oppofition  of  fome 
American  armed  veffels}  one  of  which,  carrying  36 
guns,  was  taken.  His  next  talk  was  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  it  by  fea  }  and  this  was  a  work  of  no 
fmall  difficulty.  A  vad  number  of  batteries  and  forts 
had  been  ere&ed,  and  immenfe  machines  formed  like 
chevaux  de  fri%e ,  from  whence  they  took  their  name, 
funk  in  the  river  to  prevent  its  navigation.  As  the 
fleet  was  fent  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  this  work,  how¬ 
ever  difficult,  was  accompli  (lied  }  nor  did  the  provin¬ 
cials  give  much  oppofition,  as  well  knowing  that  all 
places  of  this  kind  were  now  untenable.  General  264 
Wafhington,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the  royal  Royal  ar- 
army  being  divided,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  princi-^y^1^' 
pal  divifion  of  it  that  lay  at  German-town  in  the  neigh-  ^an-town] 
bourhood  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  he  met  with  very 
little  fuccefs  }  for  though  he  reached  the  place  of  dedi¬ 
nation  by  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  patrols 
had  time  to  call  the  troops  to  arms.  The  Americans, 
notwithdanding,  made  a  very  refolute  attack}  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were  com-  26$ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  retreat  in  great  The  Ame- 
diforder  }  with  the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying  ricans  de« 
off  their  cannon,  though  purfued  for  a  confiderable  way,feate<i* 
after  having  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  upwards 
of  400  taken  prifoners,  among  whom  were  54  officers. 

On  the  Britidi  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  to  430  wounded 
and  prifoners,  and  70  killed  }  but  among  the  lad  were 
General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  with  fome  other 
excellent  officers. 

There  dill  remained  two  drong  forts  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  to  be  reduced.  Thefe  were  Mud  Idand  and  Red 
Bank.  The  various  obftru&ions  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  thrown  in  the  way  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
bring  up  the  Auguda,  a  (hip  of  the  line,  and  the 
Merlin  frigate,  to  the  attack  of  Mud  Idand }  but  du¬ 
ring  the  heat  of  aftion  both  were  grounded*  Upon 
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tliis  the  Americans  fent  down  four  fire-drips,  and 
direded  the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys  againft  them. 
The  former  were  rendered  ineffeftual  by  the  courage 
and  flrill  of  the  Britilh  feamen  j  but  during  the  en¬ 
gagement  both  the  Augufta  and  Merlin  took  fire  and 
were  burnt  to  alhes,  and  the  other  drips,  obliged  to 
withdraw.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  this  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt,  proceeded  to  throw  new  obftru&ions  in 
the  way  ;  but  the  Britilh  general  having  found  means 
to  convey  a  number  of  cannon,  and- to  erea  batteries 
within  gundrot  of  the  fort  by  land,  and  bringing  up 
three  drips  of  the  line  which  mounted  heavy  camion, 
the  garrifon,  after  making  a  vigorous  defence  for  one 
day,  perceiving  that  preparations  were  making. for  a 
general  affault  on  the  next,  abandoned  the  place  in  the 
night.  Thole  who  defended  Red  Bank  followed  their 
example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  A  great  number  of  the  American  diipping 
now  finding  themfelves  entirely  deftitute  of  any  pro- 
te£lion,  failed  up  the  river  in  the  night  time.  Seven¬ 
teen  however  remained,  whofe  retreat  was  intercepted 
by  a  frigate  and  fome  armed  velfels  ;  on  which  the 
Americans  ran  them  alhore  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent 


their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

Exoedition  Thus  the  camPaign  of  1 777  in  Pennfylvania  eonclu- 
proje&ed  ded  fuccefsfully  on  the  part  of  the  Britilh.  In  the 
againd  north,  however,  matters  wore  a  different  afpeft.  The 

New  Eng-  expedition  in  that  quarter  had  been  proje&ed  by  the 
land.  Bnti(h  miniftry  as  the  moll  effectual  method  that  could 
be  taken  to  crulh  the  colonies  at  once.  The  four  pro¬ 
vinces  of  New  England  had  originally  begun  the  con¬ 
federacy  again  11  Britain,  and  were  ftill  confidered  as 
the  molt  a&ive  in  the  continuation  of  it  }  and  it  was 
thought  that  any  impreffion  made  upon  them  would 
contribute  in  an  effectual  manner  to  the  redu&ion  of 


all  the  reft.  For  this  purpofe,  an  army  of  4000  cho- 
fen  Britilh  troops  and  3000  Germans  was  put  under 
the  command  of  General  Burgoyne  •,  General  Carleton 
was  dire&ed  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  Indians  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  join  in  this  expedition  ;  and  the  province 
of  Quebec  was  to  furnilh  large  parties  to  join  in  the 
fame.  The  officers  who  commanded  under  General 
Burgoyne  were  General  Philips  of  the  artillery,  Gene¬ 
rals  Frafer,  Powel,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  German 
officers,  Generals  Reidefel  and  Sprecht.  The  foldiers, 
as  has  already  been  obferved,  were  all  excellently  dif- 
ciplined,  and  had  been  kept  in  their  winter-quarters 
with  all  imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  expedition  on  which  they  were  going.  To  aid  the 
principal  expedition,  another  was  proje&ed  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  river  under  Colonel  St  Leger,  who  was  to  be 
afljfted  by  Sir  John  Johnfon,  fon  to  the  famous  Sir 
William  Johnfon,  who  had  fo  greatly  diftinguiffied 
himfelf  in  the  war  of  1755. 

Gefteral  On  the  2ift  of  June  1777,  the  army  encamped  on 
Burgoyne  the  weftern  fide  of  the  lake  Champlain  ;  where  being 
ky  joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Indians,  General  Bur- 
e  n  ians*g0yne  macJe  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  exhorted  thofe  new 
allies  to  lay  afide  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner 
of  making  war  ;  to  kill  only  fuch  as  oppofed  them 
in  arms  •  and  to  fpare  prifoners,  with  fuch  women  and 
children  as  ffiould  fall  into  their  hands.  After  iffuing 
a  proclamation,  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that 
which  he  commanded  was  fet  forth  in  very  oftentatious 
terms,  the  campaign  opened  with  the  fiege  of  Ticon* 
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derago.  The  place  was  very  ftrong,  and  garrifoned  America, 
by  6000  men  under  General  Sinclair  *,  neverthelefs  the  v— ^ 1 

works  were  fo  extenfive,  that  even  this  number  wasTico2Jd°ra_ 
fcarce  fufficient  to  defend  them  properly.  They  hadgQ  befiegea 
therefore  omitted  to  fortify  a  rugged  eminence  called  and  taken. 
Sugar  Hi/I,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  effe&ual- 
ly  commanded  the  whole  works  ;  vainly  imagining  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  afeent  would  be  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy  from  taking  poffeffion  of  it.  On  the 
approach  of  the  firft  divifion  of  the  army,  the  provin¬ 
cials  abandoned  and  fet  fire  to  their  outworks  ;  and  fo 
expeditious  were  the  Britilh  troops,  that  by  the  5th 
©f  July  every  poll  was  fecured  which  was  judged  ne- 
ceffary  for  invefting  it  completely.  A  road  was  foon 
after  made  to  the  very  fummit  of  that  eminence  which 
the  Americans  had  with  fuch  confidence  fuppofed  could 
not  be  amended  ;  and  fo  much  were  they  now  diffieart- 
ened,  that  they  inftantly  abandoned  the  fort  entirely, 
taking  the  road  to  Skenefhorough,  a  place  to  the  fouth 
of  Lake  George  *,  while  their  baggage,  with  what  ar¬ 
tillery  and  military  ftores  they  could  carry  off,  were 
fent  to  the  fame  place  by  water.  But  the  Britilh  ge¬ 
nerals  were  determined  not  to  let  them  pafs  fo  eafily.  2>Jt 
Both  were  purfued,  and  both  overtaken.  Their  armed  Americans 
veffels  confifted  only  of  five  galleys  ;  two  of  which  were  defeated  by 
taken,  and  three  blown  up  }  on  which  they  fet  fire  to^Jnd 
their  boats  and  fortifications  at  Skenefhorough.  .  Onwae# 
this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  200  boats,  130  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  all  their  provifions.  and  baggage. 

Their  land  forces  under  Colonel  Francis  made  a  brave 
defence  againft  General  Frafer  y  and  being  greatly  fu- 
perior  in  number,  had  almoft  overpowered  him,  when 
General  Reidefel  with  a  large  body  of  Germans  came 
to  his  affiftance.  The  enemy  were  now  overpowered 
in  their  turn  ;  and  their  commander  being  killed,,  they 
fled  on  all  fides  with  great  precipitation.  In  this  ac¬ 
tion  260  Americans  were  killed,  as  many  taken  prifo¬ 
ners,  and  above  600  wounded,  many  of  whom  periffied 
in  the  woods  for  want  of  affiftance. 

During  the  engagement  General  Sinclair  was  at 
Caftleton,  about  fix  miles  from  the  place  ;  but  inftead 
of  going  forward  to  Fort  Anne,  the  next  place  of 
ftrength,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which  lie  between 
that  fortrefs  and  New  England.  General  Burgoyne, 
however,  detached  Colonel  Hill  with  the  ninth  regi¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  intercept  fuch  as  fhould  attempt  to 
retreat  towards  Fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met  'v^^xhey^ar© 
a  body  of  the  enemy,  faid  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous  agajn  de_ 
as  his  own  5  but  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours,  feated,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great  lofs.  After  fo  abandon 
many  difafters,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  make  any^ort  A‘nnc* 
ftand  at  Fort  Anne,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  retired,  to 
Fbrt  Edward.  In  all  thefe  engagements  the  lofs  in  kill- 
led  and  wounded  in  the  royal  army  did  not  exceed  200 
men.  .  #  273 

General  Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  to  fufpend  his  General 
operations  for  fome  time,  and  wait  at  Skenefhorough  ma^y^ 
for  the  arrival  of  his  tents,  provifions,  &c.  but  employ-  way  t0  Fort 
ed  this  interval  in  making  roads  through  the  country  Edward 
about  St  Anne,  and  in  clearing  a  paffage  for  his  troops  with  great 
to  proceed  againft  the  enemy.  This  was  attended  1  cu 
with  incredible  toil  *,  but  all  obftacles  were  furmounted 
with  equal  patience  and  refolution  by  the  army.  In 
fhort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  could 
be  undergone,  and  making  every  exertion  that  man 

could 
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America,  could  make,,  he  arrived  with  his  army  befdte  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward  about  the  end  of  July.  Here  General  Schuyler 
had  been  for  fome  time  endeavouring  to  recruit  the 
fhattered  American  forces,  and  had  been  joined  by 
General  Sinclair  with  the  reniains  of  his  army  •,  the 
garrifon  of  Fort  George  alfo,  fituated  on  the  lake  of 
that  name,  had  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  to  Fort 
Edward. 

But  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army*  they  re¬ 
tired  from  thence  alfo,  and  formed  their  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  Saratoga.  Notwithftanding  the  great  fucceffes 
of  the  Britifh  general,  they  ffiowed  not  the  leaf!  dif- 
pofition  to  fubmit,  but  feemed  only  to  conlider  how 
they  might  make  the  mold  effe£lual  refiftance.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  militia  was  everywhere  raifed  and 
draughted  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga  \  and  fuch 
numbers  of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  that  they  foon 
began  to  recover  from  the  terror  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown.  That  they  might  have  a  commander 
whofe  abilities  could  be  relied  on,  General  Arnold  was 
appointed,  who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with  a  confider- 
able  train  of  artillery  ;  but  receiving  intelligence  that 
Colonel  St  Leger  was  proceeding  with  great  rapidity 
in  his  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  river,  he  removed  to 
Still-water,  a  place  about  half  way  between  Saratoga 
and  the  jun&ion  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudfon’s  river. 
The  colonel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Fort  Stanwix  \  the  liege  of  which  he  prelfed  with  great 
vigour.  On  the  6th  of  Auguft,  underftanding  that  a 
fupply  of  provilions,  efcorted  by  800  or  900  men,  was 
on  the  way  to  the  fort,  he  defpatched  Sir  John  Johnfon 
ment  of  A-  with  a  ftrong  detachment  to  intercept  it.  This  he  did 
fo  effe&ually,  that,  belides  intercepting  the  provilions, 
400  of  its  guard  were  fiain,  200  taken,  and  the  reft 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  garrifon,  however, 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this  difafter,  nor  by  the 
threats  or  reprefentations  of  the  colonel  5  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  made  feveral  fuccefsful  fallies  under  Colo¬ 
nel  Willet,  the  fecond  in  command  5  and  this  gentle¬ 
man,  in  company  with  another,  even  ventured  out  of 
the  fort,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  paf- 
fed  through  them  in  order  to  haften  the  march  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Arnold  to  their  aftiftance. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Colonel  St  Leger  feemed  to  be 
in  no  very  favourable  lituation,  notwithftanding  his  late 
fuccefs,  and  they  were  foon  totally  ruined  by  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  Indians.  They  had  been  alarmed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  General  Arnold’s  advancing  with  2000  men 
to  the  relief  of  the  fort  j  and  while  the  colonel  Was  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  them  encouragement,  another  report 
was  fpread,  that  General  Burgoyne  had  been  defeated 
with  great  daughter,  and  was  now  flying  before  the 
provincials.  On  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  they 
thought  proper  5  and  the  retreat  could  not  be  effe£!ed 
without  the  lofs  of  the  tents  and  fome  of  the  artillery 
and  military  ftores. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  all  the  difficulties  he  had  already  fuftained,  found 
that  he  muft  ftill  encounter  more.  The  roads  he  had 
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in  hopes  of  enclofing  the  enemy  betwixt  bis  owft  army  America, 
and  that  of  St  Leger,  or  of  obtaining  the  command  of v— — 
all  the  country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and  Albany  3  or 
at  any  rate,  a  jun&ion  with  Colonel  St  Leger  would  be 
effected,  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the 
moft  happy  confequences.  The  only  difficulty  wras  the 
want  of  provilions  ;  and  this  it  was  propofed  to  reme¬ 
dy  by  reducing  the  provincial  magazines  at  Benning- 
ton.  For  this  purpofe,  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  of- Makes  an 
fleer  of  great  bravery,  was  chofen,  with  a  body  of  500  attempt  on 
men.  The  place  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Hud- 
fon’s  river  ;  and  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum’s  party,  the  zines  at5 
whole  army  marched  up  the  river’s  bank,  and  encamp-  Benning- 
ed  almoft  oppofite  to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt  ton. 
it  and  that  place.  An  advanced  party  was  polled  at 
Batten  Kill,  between  the  cam^  and  Bennington,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum.  In  their  way  the  Bri- 
tiffi  feized  a  large  fupply  of  cattle  and  provifions,  which 
were  immediately  fent  to  the  camp  \  but  the  badnefs 
of  the  roads  retarded  their  march  fo  much,  that  intel¬ 
ligence  of  their  delign  was  fent  to  Bennington.  Un- 
derftanding  now  that  the  American  force  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  his  own,  the  colonel  acquainted  the  general, 
who  immediately  defpatched  Colonel  Breyman  with 
a  party  to  his  aftiftance  5  but  through  the  fame  caufes 
that  had  retarded  the  march  of  Colonel  Baum,  this  af- 
flftance  could  not  arrive  in  time.  General  Starke,  in 
the  mean  time,  who  commanded  at  Bennington,  de¬ 
termined  to  attack  the  two  parties  feparately  \  and  for  28ar 
this  purpofe  advanced  againft  Colonel  Baum,  whomc°!onel 
he  furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  attacked  with  the 
moft  violence.  The  troops  defended  themfelves  with  feated  and 
great  valour,  but  were  to  a  man  either  killed  or  taken,  taken  pri- 
Colonel  Breyman,  after  a  defperate  engagement,  hadfoner- 


mrovifions?  made  with  fo  much  labour  and  pains  were  deftroyed 
either  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon  or  by  the  enemy  5 
fo  that  the  provifions  he  brought  from  Fort  George 
could  not  arrive  at  his  camp  without  the  moft  prodi¬ 
gious  toil.  On  hearing  of  the  liege  of  Fort  Stanwix 
by  Colonel  St  Leger,  he  determined  to  move  forward 

3 


the  good  luck  to  effe£l  a  retreat  through  the  darknefs  CoJ 
of  the  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  not  have  done,  Breyman 
as  his  men  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  being  defeated, 
40  rounds  to  each. 

General  Burgoyne,  thus  difappointed  in  his  attempt 
on  Bennington,  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  dili* 
gence  to  procure  provifions  from  Fort  George  \  and 
having  at  length  amaffed  a  fufficient  quantity  to  laft 
for  a  month,  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river 
Hudfon,  which  he  croffed  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  encamping  on  the  hills  and  plains  near  Saratoga. 

As  foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at  this 
time  encamped  at  Still-water  under  General  Gates,  he 
determined  to  make  an  attack  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  central  diviflon  of  his 
army,  having  General  Frafer  and  Colonel  Breyman  on 
the  right,  with  Generals  Reidefel  and  Phillips  on  the 
left.  In  this  polition  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy 
on  the  19th  of  September.  But  the  Americans  did  2ga 
not  now  wait  to  be  attacked  :  on  the  contrary,  they  The  Arne- 
attacked  the  central  diviflon  with  the  utmoft  violence  •  ricans  at- 
and  it  was  not  until  General  Phillips  with  the  artillery 
came  up  that  they  could  be  repulfed.  On  this  occa-  my  . 
lion,  though  the  Britifh  troops  loft  only  330  in  killed  283 
and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  1 300,  the  and  are 
former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obftinate  refo-""^  §reat 
lution  (hown  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  how-  repulfed. 
*ever,  prevent  them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy, 
and  polling  themfelves  the  next  day  within  cannon-  284 
fhot  of  their  lines.  But  their  allies  the  Indians  began  The  Indi- 
to  defert  in.  great  numbers  j  and  at  the  fame  time  the  ans  de^ert' 

general 
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America,  general  was  in  the  higheft  degree  mortified  by  having 
1  111  1  no  intelligence  of  any  afiiftance  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

28  5  as  had  been  ftipulated.  He  now  received  a  letter  from 
ftorxfsir  by  which  he  was  informed,  that  Sir  Henry  intend- 

Henry  Clin-e<^  to  make  a  diverfion  on  the  North  River  in  his  fa- 
ton,  with  vour.  This  afforded  but  little  comfort :  however,  he 
General  returned  an  anfwer  by  feveral  trufty  perfons  whom  he 
anfwer nC  *  defpatched  different  ways,  dating  his  prefent  diftrefied 
fituadon,  and  mentioning  that  the  provifions  and  other 
neceffaries  he  had  would  only  enable  him  to  hold  out 
till  the  I  2th  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Britifh  army  in  the  mod  effectual 
manner,  undertook  an  expedition  againd  Ticonderago  } 


g°' 
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againft  kut  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprife  after  hav- 
Ticon  era  furprifed  all  the  outpods,  and  taken  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  with  fome  armed  veffels,  and  a  number  of 
prifoners.  The  army  under  General  Burgoyne,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  labour  under  the  greated  diftrefles  5 
fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  06tober  he  had  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  diminifh  the  foldiers  allowance.  On  the  7th  of 
that  month  he  determined  to  move  towards  the  enemy. 
For  this  purpofe  he  fent  a  bodyTof  1500  men  to  re¬ 
connoitre  their  left  wing  }  intending,  if  poflible,  to 
They  make  break  through  it  in  order  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  de^ 
a  defperate  tachment,  however,  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a 
the^o  a?Dn  dreadful  attack  was  made  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
army ;  Britifh  army,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  preferved 
288  from  being  entirely  broken  by  a  reinforcement  brought 
kill  Gene-  Up  by  General  Frafer,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack. 

trooPs  had  with  the  mod  defperate  efforts 
and  defeat  regained  their  camp,  it  was  mod  furioufly  affaulted  by 
theGer-  General  Arnold  }  who,  notwithdanding  all  oppofition, 
would  have  forced  the  intrenchments,  had  he  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  dangerous  wound,  which  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  but  on  the 
right  the  camp  of  the  German  referve  was  forced, 
Colonel  Breyman  killed,  and  his  countrymen  defeated 
with  great  daughter,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  heavied  lofs  the  Britifh  army 
had  fudained  (ince  the  a&ion  at  Bunker’s  Hill.  The 
lid  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  near 
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clufive  of  the  Germans  ;  but  the  greated  misfortune 
was,  that  the  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right 
and  rear  of  the  Britifh  forces,  fo  that  the  army  was 
threatened  with  entire  definition.  This  obliged  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne  once  more  to  fliift  his  pofition,  that 
the  enemy  might  alfo  be  obliged  to  alter  theirs.  This 
was  accomplifhed  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  without  any 
lofs,  and  all  the  next  day  he  continued  to  offer  the 
enemy  battle }  but  they  were  now  too  well  allured  of 
obtaining  a  complete  victory,  by  cutting  off  all  fupplies 
from  the  Britifh,  to  rifk  a  pitched  battle.  Wherefore 
they  advanced  on  the  right  fide,  in  order  to-enclofe  him 
entirely  }  which  obliged  the  general  to  diret  a  retreat 
towards  Saratoga.  But  the  enemy  had  now  dationed 
a  great  force  on  the  ford  at  Hudfon’s  river,  fo  that 
the  only  poffibility  of  retreat  was  by  fecuring  a  palfage 
to  Lake  George  ;  and  to  effet  this,  a  body  of  work¬ 
men  was  detached,  with  a  drong  guard,  to  repair  the 
roads  and  bridges  that  led  to  Fort  Edward.  As  foon 
as  they  were  gone,  however,  the  enemy  feemed  to 
prepare  for  an  attack  }  which  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
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recall  the  guard,  and  the  workmen  being  of  courfe  left  America, 
expofed  could  not  proceed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  which  conveyed  provi¬ 
fions  down  Hudfon’s  river  were  expofed  to  the  conti¬ 
nual  fire  of  the  American  maikfmen,  who  took  many 
of  them  \  fo  that  it  became  neceifary  to  convey  the  pro¬ 
vifions  over  land.  In  this  extreme  danger  it  was  re- 
folved  to  march  by  night  to  Fort  Edward,  forcing  the 
paffages  at  the  fords  either  above  or  below  the  place  5 
and  in  order  to  effet  this  the  more  eafily,  it  was  re- 
folvcd  that  the  foldiers  fhould  carry  their  provifions 
on  their  backs,  leaving  behind  their  baggage  and  every 
other  incumbrance.  But  before  this  could  be  execu¬ 
ted,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had  raifed 
ftrong  intrenchments  oppofite  to  thefe  fords,  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  cannon,  and  they  had  likewife  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  the  rifing  ground  between  Fort  George  and 
Fort  Edward,  which  in  like  manner  was  provided  with 
cannon. 

All  this  time  the  American  army  was  increafing  by  Diftrelfed 
the  continual  arrival  of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  fituation  of 
parts.  Their  parties  extended  all  along  the  oppofite  royal 
bank  of  Hudfon’s  river,  and  fome  had  even  palled  it  army* 
in  order  to  obferve  the  leaf!  movement  of  the  Britifh 
army.  The  whole  force  under  General  Gates  was 
computed  at  16,000  men,  while  the  army  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Burgoyne  fcarcely  amounted  to  6000 ;  and  every 
part  of  the  camp  was  reached  by  the  grape  and  rifle 
fhot  of  the  enemy,  befides  a  difeharge  from  their  artil¬ 
lery,  which  was  almoft  inceflant.  In  this  fiate  of  ex¬ 
treme  diftrefs  and  danger,  the  army  continued  with  the 
greateft  conftancy  and  perfeverance  till  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  Otober,  when  an  inventory  of  provifions 
being  taken,  it  was  found  that  no  more  remained  than 
what  was  fufficient  to  ferve  for  three  days}  and  a  ccun-it  is^obli- 
cil  of  war  being  called,  it  was  unanimoufly  determined  ged  to  ca- 
that  there  was  no  method  now  remaining  but  to  treat  pitulate, 
with  the  enemy.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  negotia¬ 
tion  was  opened  next  day,  which  fpeedily  terminated 
in  the  capitulation  of  the  whole  Britifh  army  }  the 
principal  article  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  were  to 
have  a  free  palfage  to  Britain,  on  condition  of  not 
ferving  againft  America  during  the  war.  On  this  00 
cafion,  General  Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep  within 
their  camp,  while  the  Britifh  foldiers  went  to  a  place 
appointed  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  that  the 
latter  might  not  have  the  additional  mortification  of 
being  made  fpetacles  in  fo  melancholy  an  event.  The 
number  of  thofe  who  furrendered  at  Saratoga  amount¬ 
ed  to  5750,  according  to  the  American  accounts  }  the 
lift  of  the  fick  and  wounded  left  in  the  camp  when  the 
army  retreated  to  Saratoga,  to  528  }  and  the  number  of 
thofe  loft  by  other  accidents  fince  the  taking  of  Ticon¬ 
derago,  to  near  3000.  Thirty-five  brafs  field-pieces, 

7000  ftand  of  arms,  clothing  for  an  equal  number  of 
foldiers,  with  the  tents,  military  cheft,  &c.  conftituted 
the  booty  on  this  occafion. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  failed  upsuccefsfuj 
the  North  river,  and  deftroyed  the  two  forts  called  expedition 
Montgomery  and  Clinton,  with  Fort  Conftitution,  and  of  Sir .Hen* 
another  place  called  Continental  Village,  where  were  ^nton* 
barracks  for  2000  men.  Several  large  cannon  were 
carried  away,  befides  a  number  of  ftnaller  artillery,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  ftores  and  ammunition }  a  large 

boom 
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Nufe,  and  which  coft  not  lefs  than  73,0001.  fterling, 
were  partly  deftroyed  and  partly  carried  away,  as  was 
alfo  another  boom  of  lit*  le  lefs  value  at  Fort  Conftitu- 
tion.  The  lofs  of  the  Britifli  army  was  but  (mail  in 
number,  though  fome  officers  of  great  merit  were  killed 
in  the  different  attacks. 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with 
fome  frigates,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  under  General 
Vaughan.  The  place  which  now  fuffered  was  named 
Efopus  :  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed,  and  the  town 
itfelf  was  reduced  to  allies,  a3  that  called  Continental 
Village,  had  been  before. 

But  thefe  fucceffes,of  whatever  importance  they  might 
jectiun  uii  were  now  difregarded  by  both  parties,  i'hey  ferved 
account  of  on’lv.  tQ  ;rritate  th€  Americans,  flulhed  with  their  fuc- 
ranture?*  *  cel's ;  and  they  were  utterly  inefficient  to  raife  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  Britifh,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the  utmolt 

d'^Orf  the  1 6th  March  1778,  Lord  North  intimated 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  king  by  the  French  ambaffador,  intimating  the 
,o(f  conclufion  of  an  alliance  between  the  court  of  France 
Treaty  be-  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  preliminaries 
tween  0f  this  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  end  of  the  year 
France  and  1  an(j  a  copy  0f  them  fent  to  congrefs,  in  order  to 

America.  co/un>t’eraa  any  propofals  that  might  be  made  in  the  mean 
time  by  the  Britiffi  miniftry.  On  the  6th  of  February 
1778,  the  articles  were  formally  figned,  to  the  great  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  the  French  nation. 

They  were  in  fubftance  as  follows  : 

1.  If  Great  Britain  ffiould,  in  confequence  of  this 
treaty,  proceed  to  hoftilities  againft  France,  the  two  na¬ 
tions'' ffiould  mutually  affift  one  another.  _ 

2.  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  effectual 

,  manner  to  maintain  the  independency  of  America. 

3.  Should  thofe  places  of  North  America  llill  lub- 
ie£t  to  Britain  be  reduced  by  the  colonies,  they  ffiould 
be  confederated  with  them,  or  fubjefted  to  their  jurif- 

^"4!°  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  lflands  be  reduced 
by  France,  they  ffiould  be  deemed  its  property. 

5.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  fliould  be 
concluded  either  by  France  or  America  without  the 
confent  of  each  other  ;  and  it  was  mutually  engaged 
that  they  ffiould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  States  had  been  formally  acknow- 

1  edged.  .  . 

6.  The  contraaing  parties  mutually  agreed  to  invite 

thofe  powers  that  had  received  injuries  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  join  the  common  caufe. 

7.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  all  the 
poffeffions  in  the  Weft  Indies  which  ffie  ffiould  conquer; 
-and  France  in  her  turn  guaranteed  the  abfolute  indepen¬ 
dency  of  the  States,  and  their  fupreme  authority  over 
every  country  they  poffeffed,  or  might  acquire  during 
the  war. 

The  notification  of  fuch  a  treaty  as  this  could  not 
Debates  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  its 

occafioned  being  announced  to  the  houfe,  every  one  agreed  in  an 

by  the  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  promifing  to  ftand  by  him  to 

*reaty-  the  utmoft  in  the  prefent  emergency  ;  but  it  was  warm¬ 

ly  contended  by  the  members  in  oppofition,  that  the 
prefent  miniftry  ought  to  be  removed  on  account  of 


their  numberlefs  blunders  and  mifearriages  in  every  m- 
ftance.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to 
extricate  the  nation  from  its  trouble  was  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  independency  of  America  at  once ;  and  thus 
we  might  ftill  do  with  a  good  grace  what  muft  inevita¬ 
bly  be  done  at  laft,  after  expending  much  more  blood 
and  treafure  than  had  yet  been  lavilhed  in  this  unhappy 
conteft.  The  minifterial  party,  however,  entertained 
different  ideas.  Inftigated  by  zeal  for  the  national  ho¬ 
nour,  it  was  determined  at  once  to  refent  the  arrogance 
of  France,  and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  America^with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  (liould  the  terms  now  offered 

them  be  rejefted.  _  298 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  affiduouily  em-  Americans 
ployed  their  agents  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  fend  agent  1 
Pruffia,  and  Tufcany,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to.  conclude  to  d“ercn 
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alliances  with  them,  or  at  leaft  to  procure  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  their  independency.  As  it  had  been  re¬ 
ported  that  Britain  intended  to  apply  for  afliftance  to 
Ruffia,  the  American  commiflioners  were  enjoined  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  influence  with  the  German  princes  to 
prevent  fuch  auxiliaries  from  mafehing  through  their 
territories,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  recall  of  the 
German  troops  already  fent  to  America.  .  Io  France 
they  offered  a  ceffion  of  fuch  Weft  India  illands  as 
fliould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and 
America  ;  and  ffiould  Britain  by  their  joint  endeavours 
be  difpoffeffed  of  Newf®undland,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  thefe  territories  ffiould  be  divided  betwixt 
the  two  nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excluded 
from  the  fiffiery.  The  propofals  to  the  Spaniffi  court 
were,  that  in  cafe  they  ffiould  think  proper  taefpoufe 
their  quarrel,  the  American  flates  ffiould  affift  in  redu¬ 
cing  Penfacola  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  provided 
their  fubjeds  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Mifliffippi,  and  the  ufe  of  the  harbour  of  Penfacola  ; 
and  they  further  offered,  that  if  agreeable  to  Spain,  they 
would  declare  war  againft  Portugal,  ffiould  that  power 
expel  the  American  ffiips  from  its  ports. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under  General  Burgoyne  General 
were  preparing  to  embark  for  Britain  according  to  the  Burgoyne 
convention  at  Saratoga  ;  but  to  their  utter  furprife,  con-£“P*  • 
grefs  pofitively  refufed  to  allow  them  to  embark,  under  America.' 
pretence  that  fome  Unifier  defigns  were  harboured  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  and  that  they  only  wanted  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  join  the  -other  troops  at  Philadelphia  or  New 

York.  ,  3 00 

The  feafon  for  a&ion  was  now  approaching  5  and  con-  predatory 
grefs  was  indefatigable  in  its  preparations  for  a  new  cam-  war  carriS 
paign,  which  it  was  confidently  faid  would  be  the  laft.  * 

Among  other  methods  taken  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  re-troops. 
commended  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  colonies 
to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  of  cavalry  to  ferve  at  their 
own  expence  during  the  war.  General  Wafhington  at 
the  fame  time,  in  order  to  remove  all  encumbrances 
from  his  army,  lightened  the  baggage  as  much  as  pof¬ 
fible,  by  fubftituting  facks  and  portmanteaus  in  place 
of  chefts  and  boxes,  and  ufing  packhorfes  inftead  of 
waggons.  On  the  other  hand, ‘the  Britifli  army ,  ex- 
pe6ting  to  be  fpeedily  reinforced  by  20,000  men,  thought  ry  bill.r6 
of  nothing  but  concluding  the  war  according  to  their  ceived  w:i» 
wifhes  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  It  was  with  indignati* 
the  utmoft  concern  as  well  as  indignation,  therefore,  hy  th«  ^ 
that  they  received  the  news  of  Lord  North’s  concilia- my* 
tory  bill.  It  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  a  national 

difgrace  j 
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tore  the  cockades  from  their  followed  with  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  attack  was  America. 


America,  difgrace  :  and  feme  even  .  ,  .  . 

- '  hats,  and  trampled  them  under  their  feet  as  a  token 

302  of  -their  indignation.  By  the  colonifts  it  was  le- 
tefpifedbyceived  w;til  indifference.  The  Britilh  commiffioners 
•ft'010’  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  public  as  poffible  ;  and 
the  congrefs,  as  formerly,  ordered  it  to  be  printed 
in  all  the  newfpapers.  On  this  occafion  Governor 
Tryon  enclofed  feveral  copies  of  the  bill  to  General 
Wafhington  in  a  letter,  entreating  that  he  would  allow 
them  to  be  circulated  5  to  which  that  general  returned 
for  anfwer  a  copy  of  a  newfpaper  in  which  the  bill 
was  printed,  with  the  refolutions  of  congrefs  upon  it. 
Thefe  were,  That  whoever  prefumed  to  make  a  fe- 
parate  agreement  with  Britain  ftiould  be  deemed  a 
public  enemy  *,  that  the  United  States,  could  not  with 
any  propriety  keep  correfpondence  with  the  commif¬ 
fioners  until  their  independence  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  Britifh  fleets  and  armies  removed  from  America. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  colonies  were  warned  not  to  fuf- 
,  fer  themfelves -to  be  deceived  into  fecurity  by  any  offers 
that  might  be  made  ;  but  to  ufe  their  utmoft.  endea¬ 
vours  to  fend  their  quotas  with  all  diligence  into  the 
field.  The  individuals  with  whom  the  commiffioners 
converfed  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  conciliatory  bill,  gene¬ 
rally  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  day  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  pa  ft  *,  and  that^the  haughtinefs  of  Britain  had 
extinguiftied  all  filial  regard  in  the  breads  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans. 

About  this  time  alfo  Mr  Silas  Deane  arrived  from 
France  with  two  copies  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  alliance  to  be  figned  by  congrefs.  Advices  of  the 
moft  agreeable  nature  were  alfo  received  from  various 
303  parts,  reprefenting  in  the  moft  favourable  light  the  dif- 
Bad  fuccefs  pofitions  of  the  European  powers  }  all  of  whom,  it  was 
of  the  com- (aft] ^  wifhed  to  fee  the  independence  of  America  fettled 
miffioners;  upon  t]ie  mc>ft  firm  and  permanent,  balls.  Considering 
the  fituation  of  matters  with  the  colonifts  at  this  time, 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  commiffioners  found 
themfelves  unable  to  accomplifh  the  bufinefs  on  which 
they  came.  Their  propofals  were  utterly  rejedted, 
themfelves  treated  as  fpies,  and  all  intercourfe  with  them 
interdidled. 

But  before  any  final  anfwer  could  be  obtained  from 
congrefs,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  refolution 
of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  after  having  made  all  neceffary  preparations, 
the  army  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  croffed  the  De¬ 
laware  before  noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  en¬ 
cumbrances.  General  Wafhington,  apprifed  of  this 
defign,  had  defpatched  expreffes  into  the  Jerfeys  with 
orders  to  colled!  all  the  force  that  could  be  affembled 
in  order  to  obftrudt  the  march  of  the  enemy.  Af¬ 
ter  various  movements  on  both  lides,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  the  royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th 
of  June  at  a  place  called  Freehold  ;  where,  judging 
that  the  enemy  would  attack  him,  he  encamped  in  a 
very  ftrong  fituation.  Here  General  Wafhington  de¬ 
termined  to  make  an  attack  as  foon  as  the  army  had 
again  begun  its  march.  The  night  was  fpent  in  ma¬ 
king  the  neceffary  preparations,  and  General  Lee  with 
his  divifion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by  daybreak. 
But  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  juftly  apprehending  that  the 
chief  objedt  of  the  enemy  was.  the  baggage,  commit¬ 
ted  it  to  the  care  of  General  Knyphaufen,  whom  he 
ordered  to  fet  out  early  in  the  morning,  while  lie 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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accordingly  made  :  but.  the  Britifh  general  had  ta-  ’ 

ken  fuch  care  to  arrange  bis  troops  properly,  and  fo 
effedtuaily  fupported  his  forces  when  engaged  with  the 
Americans,  that  the  latter  not  only  made  no  im- 
preftion,  but  were  with  difficulty  preferved  from  <1 
total  defeat  by  the  advance  of  General  Wafhington 
with  the  whole  army.  The  Britifh  troops  effected 
their  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  300  men,  of  whom 
many  died  through  mere  fatigue,  without  any  wound. 

In  this  adtion  General  Lee  was  charged  by  General 
Wafhington  with  difobedience  and  mifcondudl  in  re¬ 
treating  before  the  Britifh  army.  He  was  tried  by 
a  court  martial,  and  fentenced  to  a  temporary  fufpen- 
fion  from  his  command.  After  they  had  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  by  -L*ord  Ilowe’s 
diredlions  thrown  from  thence  over  the  channel  which 
feparated  the  ifland  from  the  main  land,  and  the  troops 
were  conveyed  aboard  the  fleet  ;  after  which  they 
failed  to  New  York.  After  fending  feme  light  de¬ 
tachments  to  watch  the  enemy’s  motions,  General 
Wafhington  marched  towards  the  North  River,  where 
a  great  force  had  been  collected  to  join  him,  and  where 
it  was  now  expedled  that  fome  very  capital  operations 
would  take  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  France  had  fet  about  her  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  afliftance  of  the  Americans.  On  the 
14th  of  April  Count  d’Eftaing  had  failed  from  Tou¬ 
lon  with  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  fhips  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Virginia  in  the  303 
beginning  of  July,  while  the  Britifh  fleet  was  employed  French 
in  conveying  the  forces  from  Sandy  Flock  to  New  et 
York.  It  confined  of  one  ftnp  of  90  guns,  one  of  Amer;ca# 
80,  fix  of  74,  and  four  of  64,  befides  feveral  large  fri¬ 
gates  ;  and,  exclufive  of  its  complement  of  failors,  had 
6000  marines  and  foldiers  on  board.  To  oppofe  this 
the  Britifh  had  only  fix  fhips  of  64  guns,  three  of 
50,  •  and  two  of  40,  with  fome  frigates  and  fhips. 
Notwithftanding  this  inferiority,  however,  the  Britilh 
admiral  polled  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly,  and  fliowed 
fuch  fuperior  fkill,  that  D’Eftaing  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  attack  him.  He  therefore  remained  at  anchor 
four  miles  off  Sandy  Hook  till  the  22d  of  July,  without 
effe&ing  any  thing  more  than  the  capture  of  fome  vef- 
fels,  which,  through  ignorance  of  his  arrival,  fell  into 
his  hands.  ^c6 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in  Attempts 
conjundlion  with  the  Americans,  on  Rhode  Ifland.  It  Rhode 
was  propofed  that  D’Eftaing,  with  the  6000  troops  he  Hhmd  wit  Ji¬ 
had  with  him,  ftiould  make  a  defeent  on  the  fouthernout  uCCe  s‘ 
part  of  the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  Americans 
ftiould  take  poffeffion  of  the  north  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  French  fquadron  was  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New¬ 
port,  and  take  and  deftroy  all  the  Britifh  fhipping. 

On  the  8th  of  Auguft  the  French  admiral  entered 
the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but  found  himfelf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage.  Lord  Howe,  however, 
inftantly  fet  fail  for  Rhode  Ifland ;  and  D’Eftaing,  con¬ 
fiding  in  his  fuperiority,  immediately  came  out  of  the 
harbour  to  attack  him.  A  violent  ftorm  parted  the 
two  fleets,  and  did  fo  much  damage  that  they  were 
rendered  totally  unfit  for  adlion.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  fuffered  moft  ;  and  feveral  of  the  fliips  being 
afterwards  attacked  fingly  by  the  Britifh,  very  nar¬ 
rowly  cfcaped  being  taken.  On  the  20th  of  Auguft 
I  in 
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America.  He  returned  to  Newport  in  a  very  flattered  condition ; 
W-v— ;and,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  failed  two  days  af¬ 
ter  for  Bolton.  General  Sullivan  had  landed  in  the 
mean  time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Ifland  with 
10,000  men.  On  the  17th  of  Auguft  they  began 
their  operations  by  eroding  batteries,  and  making  their 
approaches  to  the  Britifh  lines.  But  General  Pigot, 
who  commanded  in  Newport,  had  taken  fuch  effediual 
care  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  land  fide,  that  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  marine  force  it  was  altogether  impoffible 
to  attack  him  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.  The 
condud  of  D’Eftaing,  therefore,  who  had  abandoned 
them  when  mailer  of  the  harbour,  gave  the  greateft  dif- 
gult  to  the  people  of  New  England,  and  Sullivan  began 
to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  perceiving  his  intentions,  the 
garrifon  fallied  out  upon  him  with  fo  much  vigour,  that 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  effedted  his  retreat. 
He  had  not  been  long  gone  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
arrived  with  a  body  of  4000  men  ;  which,  had  it  ar¬ 
rived  fooner,  would  have  enabled  the  Britifh  comman¬ 
der  to  have  gained  a  decifive  advantage  over  him,  as 
well  as  to  have  deftroyed  the  town  of  Providence,  which, 
by  its  vicinity  to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  the  enterprifes  which 
were  continually  projedled  and  carried  on  in  that  place, 
kept  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Ifland  in  continual  a- 
307  larms. 

Thecoafts  The  firft  Britifh  expedition  was  to  Blizzard’s  Bay, 
of  America  on  ^  Goaft  0f  New  England  and  neighbourhood  of 

theBritifli  Rllode  Hfire  tlley  deftroyed  a  great  num- 

fleet,  *  her  of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines,  with 
florehoufes,  &c.  ;  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and 
populous  ifland  called  Martha’s  Vineyard,  they  car¬ 
ried  off  10,000  flieep  and  300  black  cattle.  Ano¬ 
ther  expedition  took  place  up  the  North  River,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Knyphaufen  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  event  of  which  was  the  deftru&ion  of  a  regiment 
of  American  cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  Wafti- 
ington’s  Light  Horfe.  A  third  expedition  was  diredl- 
ed  to  Little  Egg  Harbour  in  New  Jerfey,  a  place  noted 
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which  oppofed  them ;  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  town  America, 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  time  L|t 
to  execute  a  refolution  they  had  taken  of  fetting  it  on 
fire.  In  ten  days  the  whole  province  of  Georgia  was^*^*’ 
reduced,  Sunbury  alone  excepted;  and  this  was  alfoQfcQrgjai 
brought  under  fubjedtion  by  General  Prevoft  in  his 
march  northward.  Every  proper  method  was  taken  to 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  and  rewards 
were  offered  for  apprehending  committee  and  affembly 
men,  or  fuch  as  they  judged  molt  inimical  to  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  interefts.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Prevolt,  the 
command  of  the  troops  naturally  devolved  on  him  as 
the  fenior  officer  ;  and  the  conqueft  of  Carolina  was 
next  projected.  ^  3 10 

In  this  attempt  there  was  no  fmall  probability  of  Carolina  ia 
fuccefs.  The  country  contained  a  great  number  ofvaded 
friends  to  government,  who  now  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  themfelves ;  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  ftandard  ) 
and  there  was  not  in  the  province  any  confiderable  body 
of  provincial  forces  capable  of  oppofing  the  efforts  of  re¬ 
gular  and  well  difeiplined  troops.  On  the  firft  news 
of  General  PrevofPs  approach,  the  loyalifts  afiembled 
in  a  body,  imagining  themfelves  able  to  ftand  their 
ground  until  their  allies  fhould  arrive ;  but  in  this  they 
were  difappointed.  The  Americans  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  them  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number.  The 
remainder  retreated  into  Georgia  ;  and  after  Undergoing 
many  difficulties,  at  laft  effedted  a  jundiion  with  the 
Britifh  forces. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Lincoln,  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  body  of  American  troops,  had  encamped 
within  20  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah  ;  and  another 
ftrong  party  had  polled  themfelves  at  a  place  called 
Briar's  Creek ,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  fame  name. 

Thus  the  extent  of  the  Britilli  government  was  likely 
to  be  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Ge¬ 
neral  Prevoft  therefore  determined  to  diflodge  the 
party  at  Briar’s  Creek  :  and  the  latter,  trufting  to  their 
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for  privateers,  the  deftru&ion  of  which  was  its  princi-  ftrong  fituation,  and  being  remifs  in  their  gu^r^j 
pal  intention.  It  was  conducted  by  Captains  rergu- 
fon-  and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
enemy’s  veffels,  as  well  as  of  the  place  itfelf.  At  the 
fame  time  part  of  another  body  of  American  troops, 
called  Pulafki’s  Legion,  was  furprifed,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  put  to  the  fword. 

The  Americans  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
projected  the  conqueft  of  Wefl  Florida ;  and  one  Cap¬ 
tain  Willing,  with  a  party  of  refolute  men,  had  made 
a  fuccefstul  incurfion  into  the  country.  This  awaken¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  Britifh  to  the  fouthern  colo¬ 
nies,  and  an  expedition  againft  them  was  refolved  on. 

Georgia  was  the  place  of  deftination ;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  enfure  fuccefs,  Colonel  Campbell,  with 
a  fufficient  force,  under  convoy  of  fome  {hips  of  war, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  embarked 
at  New  York,  while  General  Prevoft,  who  commanded 
in  Eaft  Florida,  was  directed  to  fet  out  with  all  the 
force  he  could  fpare.  The  armament  from  New  York 
arrived  off  the  eoaft  of  Georgia  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  ;  and  though  the  enemy  were  very  ftrongly 
ported  ill  an  advantageous  fituation  on  the  fhore,  the 
Britifh  troops  made  good  their  landing,  and  advanced 
towards  Savannah,  the  capital  of  the  province.  .  That 
yery  day  they  defeated  the  forces  of  the  piovincials 


fered  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  on  the  30th  of  March  ,lt 
17-79-  when  they  were  utterly  routed  with  the  lofs  of  Amerrcarc 
400  killed  and  taken,  befides  a  great  number  drowned  defeated, 
in  the  river  or  the  fwamps.  The  whole  artillery,  ftores, 
baggage,  and  almoft  all  the  arms,  of  this  unfortunate 
party  were  taken,  fo  that  they  could  no  more  make  any 
ftand  ;  and  thus  the  province  of  Georgia  was  once  more 
freed  from  the  enemy,  and  a  communication  opened 
with  thofe  places  in  Carolina  where  the  royalifts  chiefly 
refided. 

The  vidlory  at  Briar’s  Creek  proved  of  confiderable 
fervice  to  the  Britifh  caufe.  Great  numbers  of  the  loy¬ 
alifts  joined  his  army,  and  confderably  increafed  its 
force.  Hence  he  wras  enabled  to  ftretch  bis  pofts  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  paffes  : 
fo  that  General  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  in- 
aaion  ;  and  at  laft  moved  off  towards  Augufta,  in  or¬ 
der  to  proteft  the  provincial  affembly,  which  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fit  in  that  place,  the  capital  being  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Britifh. 

Lincoln  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  poft,  than  it  was 
judged  a  proper  time  by  the  Britifh  general  to  put  in 
execution* the  grand  fchenie  which  had  been  meditated 
againft  Carolina.  Many  difficulties  indeed  lay  in  his 
way.  The  river  Savannah  was  fo  fwelkd  by  the  excef- 
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America  five  rains  of  the  feafon,  that  it  feemed  I'mpaffable ;  the 
Ly — oppofite  Chore,  for  a  great  way,  was  fo  full  of  fwamps 
and  marlhes,  that  no  army  could  march  over  it  without 
the  greateft  difficulty;  and,  to  render  the  paffage  Hill 
more  difficult,  General  Moultrie  was  left  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  troops  in  order  to  oppofe  the  enemy’s 
■he  Britifli attempts.  But  in  fpite  of  every  oppofition,  the  con- 
oops  ad-  ftancy  and  perfeverancc  of  the  Britifli  forces  at  lalt 
prevailed.  General  Moultrie  was  defeated,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  towards  Charleftown  ;  and  the  victorious 
army,  after  having  waded  through  the  marfhes  for 
fomc  time,  at  lalt  arrived  in  an  open  country,  through 
which  they  purfued  their  riiarch  with  great  rapidity  to¬ 
wards  the  capital  5  while  General  Lineoln  remained 
in  a  Hate  of  fecurity  at  Augufta,  vainly  imagining  that 
the  obftacles  he  had  left  in  the  way  could  not  be  fur- 
mounted.  .  r 

enerai  Certain  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Charlel- 
incoln  ad-  town  was  expofed  at  laft  aroufed  the  American  general 
mces  to  from  his  lethargy.  A  chofen  body  of  infantry,  mount¬ 
ed  on  horfeback  for  the  greater  expedition,  was  de- 
fpatched  before  him  5  while  Lincoln  himfelf  followed 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  collet.  General  Moultrie 
too,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  from  Savannah, 
and  fome  others  he  had  colleted  fince  his  retreat  from 
thence,  had  taken  poffeflion  of  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  Charleftown,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence* 
But  all  oppofition  proved  ineffectual.  The  Americans 
were  defeated  in  every  encounter  \  and,  retreating  con¬ 
tinually,  allowed  the  Britifli  army  to  come  within  can- 
non-fhot  of  Charleftown  on  the  12th  of  May. 

The  town  was  now  fummoned  to  furrender,  and  the 
inhabitants  would  gladly  have  agreed  to  obferve  a  neu¬ 
trality  during  the  reft  of  the  war,  and  would  have  en¬ 
gaged  alfo  for  the  reft  of  the  terms.  But  thefe  terms 
not  being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  for  a  vi¬ 
gorous  defence.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  power 
of  the  Britifli  commander  at  this  time  to  make  an  at¬ 
tack  with  any  profpet  of  fuccefs.  His  artillery  was 
smpfon  it  not  efficient  weight ;  there  were  no  fliips  to  fup- 
bandoned.  port  his  attack  by  land  j  and  General  Lincoln  advan¬ 
cing  rapidly  with  a  fuperior  army,  threatened  to  en¬ 
close  him  between  his  own  force  and  the  town  ;  fo  that 
lliould  he  fail  in  his  firft  attempt,  certain  definition 
would  be  the  confequence.  For  thefe  reafons  he  with¬ 
drew  his  forces  from  before  the  town,  and  took  poffef- 
fion  of  two  i {lands  called  St  James's  and  St  John's ,  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  fouthward  *,  where  having  waited  fome  time, 
his  force  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  two  frigates* 
With  thefe  he  determined  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
Port  Royal,  another  ifland  poffeffed  of  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  many  other  natural  advantages,  from  its 
fituation  alfo  commanding  all  thefea  coaft  from  Charlef¬ 
town  to  Savannah  river.  The  American  general, 
however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  aecomplifhed  with¬ 
out  oppofition.  Perceiving  that  his  opponent  had  occu¬ 
pied  an  advantageous  poft  on  St  John’s  ifland,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  enterprife  againft  Port  Royal,  he  attempted* 
on  the  20th  of  June,  to  diflodge  him  from  it ;  but  at- 
fhe  Arne-  ter  an  °hffinate  attack,  the  provincials  were,  as  ufual, 
"icans  de-  obliged  to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs.  On  this  occafion 
the  fuecefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  wras  in  a  great  mcafure 
owing  to  an  armed  float  *,  which  galled  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy  fo  effetually,  that  they  could  diret  their 
efforts  only  againft  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  lines,  which 
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proved  impregnable  to  their  attacks.  This  difappoint-  America, 
ment  was  inftantly  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Port  Royal,  1  v— 
which  General  Prevoft  took  poffeflion  of,  and  put  liis 
troops  into  proper  ftations,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
fuch  reinforcements  as  were  neceffary  for  the  intended 
attack  on  Charleftown.  3l(> 

In  the  mean  time  Count  d’Eftaing,  who,  as  weD’Eftaing’s 
have  already  obferved,  had  put  into  Bofton  harbour  toPfoclama- 
refit,  had  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  ingratiate  himfelf  lon 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zealous  alfo  in  the 
caufe  of  his  mafter,  he  had  publifhed  a  proclamation 
to  be  difperfed  through  Canada,  inviting  the  people  to 
return  to  their  original  friendftiip  with  France,  and 
declaring  that  all  who  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  fhould  certainly  find  a  protestor  in  the 
king  of  France.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  proved 
infuffieient  at  this  time  to  produce  any  revolution,  or 
even  to  form  a  party  of  any  confequence  among  the 

Canadians.  .  .V7 

As  foon  as  the  French  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  D’Eftairg  , 
lie  took  the  opportunity,  while  that  of  Admiral  Byron 
had  been  fhattered  by  a  ftorm,  of  failing  to  the  Weft 
Indies.  During  his  operations  there,  the  Americans 
having  reprefented  his  condut  as  totally  unferviceable 
to  them,  he  received  orders  from  Europe  to  aflift  the 
colonies  with  all  poflible  fpeed.  #  ^  , 

In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  he  direted  his  agings 

courfe  towards  Georgia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  that 
province  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  put  it,  Georgia, 
as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence 
as  would  effectually  fccure  them  from  any  future  at¬ 
tack.  This  feemed  to  be  an  eafy  matter,  from  the 
little  force  by  which  he  knew  he  fhould  be  oppofed 
and  the  next  object  in  contemplation  was  no  lefs  than 
the  deftrution  of  the  Britifli  fleet  and  army  at  New 
York,  and  their  total  expulfion  from  the  continent 
of  America.  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  with  a  fleet  of 
22  fail  of  the  line  and  10  large  frigates.  His  arrival 
was  fo  little  expeted,  that  feveral  veffels  laden  with 
provilions  and  military  ftores  fell  into  his  hands  y  the 
Experiment  alfo,  a  veffel  of  50  guns,  commanded  by 
Sir  James  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  flout  refiftance* 

On  the  continent,  the  Britifh  troops  were  divided.  Ge¬ 
neral  Prevoft,  with  an  inconfiderable  part,  remained  at 
Savannah  *,  but  the  main  force  was  under  Colonel  Mait¬ 
land  at  Port  Royal.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
French  fleet,  an  exprefs  was  defpatched  to  Colonel 
Maitland  i  but  it  Was  intercepted  by  the  enemy  ;  fo 
that  before  lie  could  fet  out  in  order  to  join  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  fecured  moft  of 
the  paffes  by  land,  while  the  French  fleet  effectually 
blocked  up  the  paffage  by  Tea.  But,  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  creeks  and  rivulets,  and  marching  over  land,  he 
arrived  juft  in  time  to  relieve  Savannah.  319 

D’Eftaing,  after  making  a  gafeonade  of  what  hadAbfurcl 
happened  at  St  Vincents  and  Grenada,  had  allowed conclut  01 
General  Prevoft  24  hours  to  deliberate  whether  he^J^1 
ftiould  capitulate  or  not.  This  time  the  general  em-er. 
ployed  in  making  the  beft  preparations  he  could  for  a 
defence  $  and  during  this  time  it  was  that  Colonel 
Maitland  arrived.  D’Eftaing^s  fummons  was  now  re¬ 
jected  ;  and  as  on  this  occafion  the  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy  was  by  no  means  fo  much  out  of  proportion  as 
it  had  been  at  Grenada,  there  was  every  probability  of 
J  2  fuccefs 
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fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  BritiKh.  The  garrifon  now 
confided  of  3000  men,  all  of  approved  valour  and  ex¬ 
perience,  while  the  united  force  of  the  French  and  A- 
mericans  did  not  amount  to  1 0,000.  The  event  was 
anfwerable  to  the  expectations  of  the  Britifti  general. 
Having  the  advantage  of  a  ftrong  fortification  and  ex¬ 
cellent  engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  fo  little 
imprefiion,  that  D’Eftaing.  refolved  to  bombard  the 
town,  and  a  battery  of  nine  mortars  was  ereCted  for  the 
purpofe.  This  produced  a  requeft  from  General  Pre- 
' volt,  that  the  women  and  children  might  be  allowed 
to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety.  But  the  allied  command¬ 
ers  had  the  inhumanity  to  refufe  compliance  ;  and  they 
refolved  to  give  a  general  aflault.  This  was  accord¬ 
ingly  attempted  on  the  9th  of  O£lober:  but  the  af- 
failants  were  everywhere  repulfed' with  fuch  daughter, 
that  1 200  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  for¬ 
mer  was  Count  Pulafld,  and  among  the  latter  was 
.D’Eftaing  himfelf. 

This  difafter  entirely  overthrew  the  fanguine  hopes 
of  the  Americans  and  French*  mutual  reproaches  and 
animofities  took  place  in  the  mod  violent  degree  *  and 
after  waiting  eight  days  longer,  both  parties  prepared 
for  a  retreat  *  the  French  to  their  (hipping,  and  the 
Americans  into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfucceftfully  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fouthern  colonies,  their  antagonifts  were 
no  lefs  afliduous  in  diftreffing  them  in  the  northern 
parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was  fent  with  a  fleet,  car¬ 
rying  on  board  General  Matthews,  with  a^  body  of 
land  forces,  into  the  province  of  Virginia.  Their  fhft 
attempt  was  on  the  town  of  Portfmouth;  where,  though 
the  enemy  had  deflroyed  fome  (hips  ot  great  value, 
the  Britifh  troops  arrived  in  time  to  fave  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  others.  On  this  occafion  about  120  veflels  of 
different  fizes  were  burnt,  and  20  carried  off  *  and  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  ufe  of 
General  Wafhington’s  army  was  either  deflroyed  or 
carried  off,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  naval  and 
military  (lores.  The  fleet  and  army  returned  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  lofs  to  New  York. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  expedition  was  attend¬ 
ed,  foon  gave  encouragement  to  attempt  another.  The 
Americans  had  for  fome  time  been  employed  in  the 
ere6lion  of  two  ftrong  .forts  on  the  river;  the  one  at 
Verplanks  Neck  on  the  eaft,  and  the  other  at  Stoney 
Point  on  the  weft  fide.  Thefe  when  completed  would 
have  been  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  the  Americans,  as 
commanding  the  principal  pafs,  called  the  King's  Ferry , 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  colonies.  At  pre- 
fent,  however,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
any  efte&ual  defence;  and  it  was  therefore  determined 
to  attack  them  before  the  works  (hould  be  completed. 
The  force  employed  on  this  occafion  was  divided  into 
two  bodies  ;  one  of  which  directed  its  courfe  againft 
Verplanks,  and  the  other  againft  Stoney  Point.  The 
former  was  commanded  by  General  Vaughan,  the  latter 
by  General  Pattifon,  while  the  (hipping  was  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  George  Collier.  General  Vaughan 
met  with  no  rcfiftance,  the  enemy  abandoning  their 
works,  and  fetting  fire  to  every  thing  combuftible  that 
thev  could  not  carry  off.  At  Stoney  Point,  however, 
a  vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  honourable,  condi¬ 
tions.  To  fecurc  the  poffeflion  of  this,  laft,  which  was 
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the  more  important  of  the  two,  General  Clinton  remo-  Americar 

ved  from  his  former  fituation,  and  encamped  in  fuch  a  ' - ' 

manner  that  Wafhington  could  not  give  any  a  (Tift  an  ce. 

The  Americans,  however,  revenged  themfelves  by  di¬ 
ftrefling,  with  their  numerous  privateers,  the  trade  to 
New  York. 

This  occafioned  a  third  expedition  to  Conne6licut, 
where  thefe  privateers  were  chiefly  built  and  harbour¬ 
ed.  The  command  was  given  to  Governor  Tryon,  and 
to  General  Garth,  an  officer  of  known  valour  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Under  convoy  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
armed  veflels  they  landed  at  Newhaven,  where  they  de- 
moliflied  the  batteries  that  had  been  ere£led  to  oppofe 
them,  and  deftroyed  the  (hipping  and  naval  (lores  ;  but 
they  fpared  the  town  itfelf,  as  the  inhabitants  had  ab- 
ftained  from  firing  out  of  their  houfes  upon  the  troops. 

From  Newhaven  they  marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they 
proceeded  as  before,  reducing  the  town  alfo  to  a(hes. 

Norwalk  was  next  attacked,  which  in  like  manner  was 
reduced  to  a(hes ;  as  was  alfo  Greenfield,  a  fmall  fea- 
port  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Their  fucceffes  proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  Americans  ;  fo  that  General  Wafhing- 
ton  determined  at  all  events  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
Stoney  Point.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  General  Wayne 
with  a  detachment  of  chofen  men,  direfling  them  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  furprife.  On  this  occa- 
fion  the  Americans  (howed  a  fpirit  and  refolution  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  thing  they  had  performed  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war.  Though  after  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Britifh  the  fortifications  of  this  place  had  been  complet¬ 
ed,  and  were  very  ftrong,  they  attacked  the  enemy 
with  bayonets,  after  pafling  through  a  heavy  fire  of 
mulketry  and  grape  (hot;  and  in  fpitc  of  all  oppofi- 
tion,  obliged  the  furviving  part  of  the  garrifon,.  amount¬ 
ing  to  300  men,  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war. 

Though  the  Americans  did  not  at  prefent  attempt 
to  retain  polfeftion  of  Stoney  Point,  the  fuccefs  they 
had  met  with  in  the  enterprife  emboldened  them  to 
make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  PaulusHook,  a  fortified  poft 
on  the  Jerfey  fide  oppofite  to  New  York  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  not  attended  with  equal  fuccefs,  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  with  precipitation  after  they  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  one  or  two  pods.  ^ 

Another  expedition  of  greater  importance  was  -now  Unfuccefs- 
proje&ed  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  This  was  ful  expedi- 
acrainft  a  poft  on  the  river  Penobfcot,  on  the  borders  offt°n  tte 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  Britifh  had  lately  taken  pof- 
feflion,  and  where  they  had  begun  to  ere  ft  a  fort  which  nobfcot. 
threatened  to  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  colo- 
nifts.  The  armament  deftined  againft  it  was  fo  foon  got 
in  readinefs,  that  Colonel  Maclean,  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  at  Penobfcot,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  part  of  his  fcheme ;  and  inftead  of  a  regular 
fort,  to  content  himfelf  with  putting  the  works  already 
conftru£ied  in  as  good  a  pofture  of  defence  as  poffible. 

The  Americans  could  not  eflfeft  a  landing  without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  bringing  the  guns  of  their 
largeft  veflels  to  bear  upon  the  ffiore.  As  foon  as  this 
was  done,  however,  they  ere&ed  feveral  batteries,  and 
kept  up  a  brifk  fire  for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight ;  after 
which  they  propofed  to  give  a  general  aflault :  but  be¬ 
fore  this  could  be  effe&ed,  they  perceived  Sir  George 
Collier  with  a  Britifh  fleet  failing  up  the  river  to  at* 
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tack  them .  On  this  they  inftantly  embarked  their  ar¬ 
tillery  and  military  ftores,  failing  up  the  river  as  far  as 
poffible  in  order  to  avoid  him.  They  were  fo  clofely 
purfued,  however,  that  not  a  fingle  veffel  could  efcape  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  fleet,  confiding  of  19  armed  veffels 
and  24  tranfports,  was  deftroyed  ;  moft  of  them  indeed 
being  blown  up  by  themfelves.  The  foldiers  and  fail- 
ors  were  obliged  to  wander  through  immenfe  deferts, 
where  they  fuffered  much  for  want  of  provifions  \  and 
to  add  to  their  calamities,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  foldiers  and  feamen  concerning  the  caufe  of  their 
difafter,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray,  wherein  a  great 
number  were  killed. 

Thus  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almoft 
everywhere  unfuccefsful,  the  independency  of  the  for¬ 
mer  feemed  yet  to  be  in  danger  notwithftanding  the 
a  Alliance  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  further  encou- 
ragement  was  given  by  the  acceflion  of  Spain  to  the 
Spain  joins  confederacy  againft  Britain  in  the  month  of  June  1779. 
the  ronfe-  The  firft  effeft  of  this  appeared  in  an  invafion  of  Well 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards  in  September  1779*  -^s  ^e 

country  was  in  no  Hate  of  defence,  the  enemy  eafily 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  whole  almoll  without 
oppofition.  Their  next  enterprife  was  againft  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  where  the  Britilh  logwood-cutters 
were  fettled.  Thefe  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to 
refill,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief  j 
who  fent  them  a  fupply  of  men,  ammunition,  and  mi¬ 
litary  ftores,  .under  Captain  Dalrymple.  Before  the 
arrival  of  this  detachment,  the  principal  fettlement  in 
thofe  parts,  called  Si  George's  Key ,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the  Britilh.  In  his  way 
Captain  Dalrymple  fell  in  with  a  fquadron  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Parker  in  fearch  of  fome  regifter  Ihips  richly  la¬ 
den*,  but  which  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa, 
were  too  ilrongly  protected  by  the  fort  to  be  attacked 
ForfOmoa  with  fafety.  A  projedl  was  then  formed  in  conjunc- 
taken  by  t;on  the  people  of  Honduras,  to  reduce  this  fort, 

the  Britilh ;  The  defign  was  to  furprife  it  ;  but  the  Spaniards  having 
difeovered  them,  they  were  obliged  to  fight.  Victory 
quickly  declared  for  the  Britilh  \  but  the  fortifications 
were  fo  ftrong,  that  the  artillery  they  had  brought  a- 
long  with  them  were  found  too  light  to  make  any  im- 
preflion.  It  was  then  determined  to  try  the  fuccefs  of 
an  efcalade  \  and  this  was  executed  with  fo  much  fpirit, 
that  the  Spaniards  ftood  aftonilhed  without  making 
any  refiftance,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their 
officers,  threw  down  their  arms  and  furrendered.  The 
fpoil  was  immenfe,  being  valued  at  three  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Spaniards  chiefly  lamented  the  lofs  of 
250  quintals  of  quickfilver  \  a  commodity  indifpenfably 
neceffary  in  the  working  of  their  gold  and  filver  mines, 
fo  that  they  offered  to  ranfom  it  at  any  price  \  ,but  this 
was  refufed,  as  well  as  the  ranfom  of  the  fort,  though 
the  governor  offered  300,000  dollars  for  it.  A  fmall 
326  garrifon  was  left  for  the  defence  of  the  place  :  but  it  was 

but  they  quickly  attacked  by  a  fuperior  force,  and  obliged  to 

are  obliged  evacuate  it,  though  not  without  deftroying  every  thing 
to  evacuate  tjiat  coU]^  |De  Qf  ufe  to  the  enemy  *,  fpiking  the  guns, 
and  even  locking  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  carrying 
off  the  keys.  All  this  was  done  in  the  fight  of  the  be- 
fiegers  }  after  which  the  garrifon  embarked  without  the 
lofs  of  a  man. 

As  no  operation  of  any  confequence  took  place  this 
year  in  the  province  of  New  York,  the  congrefs  made 
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ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  difpatch  General  Sullivan  America, 
with  a  confiderable  force,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  * 

on  the  Indians  for  their  ravages  and  depredations  :  Am^ans 
and  the  objedl  of  the  expedition  was,  not  merely  the  take  ven_ 
reduflion  of  them,  but  if  poffible  their  utter  extirpation,  geance  on 
Of  this  the  Indians  were  apprifed  \  and  collecting  all  the  Indians, 
their  ftrength,  refolved  to  come  to  a  decifive  engage¬ 
ment.  Accordingly  they  took  a  ftrong  poft  in  the 
moft  woody  and  mountainous  part  of  the  country j 
ereCting  a  breaftwork  in  the  front,  of  large  logs  of 
wood,  extending  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  their  right 
flank  was  covered  by  a  river,  and  the  left  by  a  hill  of 
difficult  accefs.  This  advantageous  pofition  they  had 
taken  by  the  advice  of  the  refugees  who  were  among 
them,  and  of  whom  200  or  300  were  prefent  in  the 
battle. 

Thus  polled,  the  Indians  waited  the  approach  of 
the  American  army  \  but  the  latter  having*  brought 
fome  artillery  along  with  them,  played  it  againft  the 
breaftwork  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
two  hours  it  wras  almoll  deftroyed  \  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  party  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  they 
became  apprehenfive  of  being  furrounded,  on  which 
they  inftantly  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  great 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  The  A- 
mericans  after  this  battle  met  with  no  further  refiftance 
of  any  confequence.  They  were  fuffered  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  and  to  execute  in  the  moft 
ample  manner  the  vengeance  they  had  projeCled.  On 
entering  the  country  of  the  Indians,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  been  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  far  beyond  what  had  been  fuppofed.  From 
General  Sullivan’s  account  it  was  learned,  that  the  In¬ 
dian  houfes  were  large,  convenient,  and  even  elegant  \ 
their  grounds  were  excellently  cultivated,  and  their  gar¬ 
dens  abounded  in  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
fit  for  food.  The  whole  of  this  fine  country  was  now 
by  the  American  general  converted  into  a  defert. 

Forty  towns  and  fettlemerSts,  befides  fcattered  habita¬ 
tions,  were  demolilhed  j  the  fields  of  corn,  the  orchards, 
the  plantations,  were  utterly  laid  wafte  *,  all  the  fruit 
trees  were  cut  down  }  and  fo  great  had  been  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Indians,  that  in  one  orchard  15CO  of  thefe 
were  deftroyed.  The  quantity  of  corn  wafted  on  this 
occafion  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  1 60,000  buffiels. 

In  ftiort  fuch  was  the  defolation,  that  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army’s  leaving  the  country,  not  a  houfc,  not  a 
field  of  corn,  not  a  fruit  tree,  was  left  upon  the  ground, 
nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  feen  throughout  the  whole 
tra£l. 

We  mull  now  take  a  view  of  the  tranfadlions  in  the 
fouthern  colonies*,  to  which  the  war  was,  in  the  year 
1780,  fo  effedlually  transferred,  that  the  operations 
there  became  at  laft  decifive.  The  fuccefs  of  General 
Prevoft  in  advancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  has  been  already  related,  together  with  the  ob- 
ftacles  which  prevented  him  from  becoming  mafter  of  it  ^2$ 
at  that  time.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  how-  Expedition 
ever,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fet  fail  from  New  York  with  pf  Sir  Hen- 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  intended  for  the  attack  rY  V^tori 
of  Charleftown,  South  Carolina,  in  a  fleet  of  fhipsof^ 
war  and  tranfports  under  the  command  of  Vice  Ad- town, 
miral  Arbuthnot.  They  had  a  very  tedious  voyage  *, 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  bad  \  feveral  of  the  tranf¬ 
ports  were  loft,  as  v*as  alfo  the  greater  part  of  the 
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America,  liorfes  which  they  carried  with  them,  intended  for.ca- 
or  other  public  ufes  ;  and  an  ordnance  {hip  like- 
wife  foundered  "at  fea.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  repair  the  damages  fu- 
ftained  on  their  voyage,  they  proceeded  from  thence 
on  the  ioth  of  February  1780  to  North  Edifto, 
the  place  of  debarkation  which  had  been  previoufly 
appointed.  They  had  a  favourable  and  fpeedy  paffage 
thither  :  and  though  it  required  time  to  have  the  bar 
explored  and  the  channel  marked,  the  tranfports  all 
entered  the  harbour  the  next  day ;  and  the  army  took 
poffcflion  of  John’s  Ifland  without  oppofition.  Prepa¬ 
rations  were  then  made  for  parting  the  fquadron  over 
Charleftown  bar,  where  the  high  water  fpring  tides 
were  only  19  feet  deep:  but  no  opportunity  offered 
of  going  into  the  harbour  till  the  20th  of  March, 
when  it  was  effe&ed  without  any  accident,  though 
the  American  galleys  continually  attempted  to  prevent 
the  Englifh  boats  from  founding  the  channel.  The 
Britifh  troops  had  previoufly  removed  from  John’s  to 
James’s  ifland ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month 
they  effected  their  landing  at  Charleftown  Neck.  On 
the  1  ft  of  April  they  broke  ground  within  8co  yards 
of  the  American  works;  and  by  the  8th  the  befiegers 
guns  were  mounted  in  battery. 

As  foon  as  the  army  began  to  ereft  their  batteries 
again  ft  the  town,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity  of  pafting  Sullivan’s  ifland, 
upon  which  there  was  a  ftrong  fort  of  batteries,  the 
chief  defence  of  the  harbour.  He  weighed  on*  the 
9th,  with  the  Roebuck,  Richmond,  and  Romulus, 
Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh,  and  Sandwich  armed  fhip* 
the  Renown  bringing  up  the  rear;  and,  pafting  through 
a  fevere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James  s 
ifland,  with  the  lofs  of  27  feamen  killed  and  vTounded. 
The  Richmond’s  fore-top-maft  was  fhot  away,  and  the 
fhips  in  general  fuftained  damage  in  their  rnafts  and 
rigging,  though  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But 
the°  Acetus  tranfport,  having  on  board  fome  naval 
llores,  grounded  within  gunfhot  of  Sullivan’s  ifland, 
and  received  fo  much  damage  that  fhe  was  obliged  to 
229  be  abandoned  and  burnt. 

The° town  On  the  ioth,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar- 

de fended  buthnot  fummoned  the  town  to  furrender  to  his  ma- 
by  Lincoln.  arms  .  but  Major-general  Lincoln,  who  com¬ 

manded  in  Charleftown,  returned  them  an  anfwer,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The 
batteries  were  now  opened  againft  the  town;  and  from 
their  cfFedt  the  fire  of  the  American  advanced  works 
confiderably  abated.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lincoln  was  by  far  too 
few  for  defending  works  of  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of 
Charleftown  ;  and  that  many  of  thefe  were  men  little 
accuftomed  to  military  fervice,  and  very  ill  provided 
with  clothes  and  other  necefiaries.  Lincoln  had  been 
for  fome  time  expelling  reinforcements  and  fupplies 
from  Virginia  and  other  places ;  but  they  came  in  very 
flowly.  Earl  Cornwallis,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton  under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  a&ive  in  inter- 
cepting  fuch  reinforcements  and  fupplies  as  were  fent 
Several  re-  to  the  American  general.  They  totally  defeated  a 
inforce-  COrifiderable  body  of  cavalry  and  militia  which  was 
proceeding  to  the  relief  of  the  town;  and  alfo  made 
relief  themfelves  mafters  of  fome  pofts  which  gave  them  in 
intercepted*  a  great  degree  the  command  of  the  country,  by 
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which  means  great  fupplies  of  provifions  fell  into  their  Arserics. 
hands.  .  v— -* y— 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  and  Fort  ^ullivan  had 
alfo  been  taken  by  the  king’s  troops,  when  on  the 
1 8th  General  Clinton  again  fummoned  the  town  to 
furrender ;  an  offer  being  made,  as  had  been  done 
before,  that  if  they  furrendered,  the  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  inhabitants  ftiould  be  preferved  to  them. 

Articles  of  capitulation  were  then  propofed  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Lincoln  ;  but  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Clinton.  At  length,  however,  the  town,  being 
clofely  inverted  on- all  fides,  and  the  preparations  to 
ftorm  it  in  every  part  being  in  great  forwardnefs,  and 
the  fhips  ready  to  move  to  the  affault,  General  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  that  purpofe  by  the 
inhabitants,  furrendered  it  on  fuch  Articles  of  capitula-^  33 1 
tion  as  General  Clinton  had  before  agreed  to.  This 
was  on  the  12th  of  May,  which  was  one  month  and 
two  days  after  the  town  had  been  firft  fummoned  to 
furrender. 

A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  ,and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  was  found  in  Charleftown  ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  account,  the  number  of  prifoners 
taken  in  Charleftown  amounted  to  5618  men,  exclu- 
five  of  near  a  thoufand  Tailors  in  arms;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  General  Lincoln’s  account,  tranfmitted  to  the 
congrefs,  the  whole  number  of  continental  troops  ta¬ 
ken  prifoners  amounted  to  no  more  than  2487*  Fhe 
remainder,  therefore,  included  in  General  Clinton’s  ac¬ 
count,  muft  have  confifted  of  militia  and  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  Several  American  frigates  were  alfo 
taken  or  deftroyed  in  the^harbour  of  Charleftown. 

The  lofs  of  Charleftown  evidently  excited  a  confi- 
derable  alarm  in  America:  and  their  popular  writers, 
particularly  the  author  of  the  celebrated  performance 
entitled  Common  Senfe,  in  fome  other  pieces  made  ufe 
of  it  as  a  powerful  argument  to  lead  them  to  more  vi¬ 
gorous  exertions  againft  Great  Britain,  that  they  might 
the  more  effeftually  and  certainly  fecure  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  #  332 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  employed  in  his  voy-  Apprehen- 
age  to  Charleftown,  and  in  the  fiege  of  that  Place,^york| 
the  garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to  have  been  whol-  c'v 
ly  free  from  apprehenfions  for  their  own  fafety.  An 
intenfe  fro  ft,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow, 
began  about  the  middle  of  December  1779’  anc^ 
up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  the 
fea,  within  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  and  General  Clinton.  The  feverity  of  the 
weather  increafed  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that,  towards 
the  middle  of  January  all  communications  with  New 
York  by  water  were  entirely  cut  ofif,  and  as  many  new 
ones  opened  by  the  icc.  The  inhabitants  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  faid  to  be  in  an  infular  ftate.  Horfes  with  heavy 
carriages  could  go  over  the  ice  into  the  Jerfeys  from 
one  ifland  to  another.  The  paffage  in  the  North  Ri¬ 
ver,  even  in  the  wideft  part  from  New  York  to  Paulus 
Hook,  which  was  2000  yards,  was  about  the  19th  of 
January  practicable  for  the  heaviefl  cannon  :  an  event 
which  had  been  unknown  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Provifions  were  foon  after  tranfported  upon  fledges,  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice  from 
New  York  to  Staten  Ifland,  which  was  a  diftance  of 
II  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumftanced, 
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was  coniideicd  as  much  expofed  to  the  attacks  from 
the  continental  troops  :  and  it  was  ftrongly  report¬ 
ed  that  General  Waffiington  was  meditating  a  great 
ftroke  upon  New  York  with  his  whole  force,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  attacks.  Some  time  before  this,  Major-gene¬ 
ral  Pattifon,  commandant  at  New  York,  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  addrefs  from  many  of  the  inhabitants,  offer¬ 
ing  to  put  themfelves  in  military  array,  he  thought 
the  prefent  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proving  the  fin- 
cerity  of  their  profeffions.  Accordingly  he  iffued  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants 
from  16  to  60  to  take  up  arms.  The  requifition  was 
fo  readily  complied  with,  that  in  a  few  days  40 
companies  from  the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were  enrol¬ 
led,  officered,  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  2600, 
many  fubftantial  citizens  ferving  in  the  ranks  of  each 
company.  Other  volunteer  companies  were  formed  } 
and  the  city  was  put  into  a  very  ftrong  pofture  of  de¬ 
fence. 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  upon  New  York, 
whatever  defign  might  originally  have  been  meditated} 
but  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Staten  Ifland,  where 
there  were  about  1800  men,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Sterling,  who  were  well  intrenched. 
General  Waffiington,  whofe  army  was  hutted  at  Mor- 
riftown,  fent  a  detachment  of  2700  men,  with  fix 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  mortars,  and  fome  horfes,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  Sterling,  who  arrived  at  Staten 
Iiland  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  January.  The 
advanced  polls  of  the  Britiffi  troops  retired  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Americans,  who  formed  the  line, 
and  made  fome  movements  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  } 
but  they  withdrew  in  the  night,  after  having  burnt 
one  houfe,  pillaged  fome  others,  and  carried  off  with 
them  about  200  head  of  cattle.  Immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Americans  on  Staten  iiland,  Lieutenant- 
general  Knyphaufen  had  embarked  600  men  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  paffage,  and  to  fupport  General  Sterling : 
but  the  floating  ice  compelled  them  to  return.  It  is, 
however,  imagined,  that  the  appearance  of  theffi  tranf- 
ports,  with  the  Britiffi  troops  on  board,  which  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  could  fee  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,,  induced 
the  latter  to  make  fo  precipitate  a  retreat. 

After  Charleflown  had  furrendered  to  the  king’3 
troops,  General  Clinton  ifiued  two  proclamations,  and 
alfo  circulated  a  hand  bill  amongft  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king’s 
troops.  It  was  faid,  that  the  helping  hand  of  every 
man  was  wanted  to  re-eftabliffi  peace  and  good  go¬ 
vernment  :  and  that  as  the  commander  in  chief  wiffied 
not  to  draw  the  king’s  friends  Into  danger,  while  any 
doubt  could  remain  of  their  fuccefs  ;  fo  now  that  this 
was  certain,  he  trufted  that  one  and  all  would  heartily 
join,  and  by  a  general  concurrence  give  effedt  to  fuch 
neceffary  mcafures  for  that  purpofe  as  from  time  to 
time  might  be  pointed  out.  Thofe  who  had  families 
were  to  form  a  militia  to  remain  at  home,  and  occa- 
Honally  to  affemble  in  their  own  didridh,  when  re¬ 
quired,  under  officers  of  their  own  choofing,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order.  Thofe  who 
had  no  families,  and  who  could  conveniently  be  fpared 
for  a  time,  it  was  prefumed,  would  cheerfully  affift  his 
majefty’s  troops  in  driving  their  oppreffors,  acting  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  congrefs,  and  all  the  miferies  of 
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war,  far  from  that  colony.  For  this  purpofe  it  whs  America, 
ffiid  to  be  neceffary  that  the  young  men  ffiould  be  ready 
to  affemble  when  required,  and  to  fervewith  the  king’s 
troops  for  any  fix  months  of  the  enfuing  twelve  that 
might  be  found  requifite,  under  proper  regulations. 

They  might  choofe  officers  to  each  company  to  com¬ 
mand  them  }  and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  on  fervice, 
pay,  ammunition,  and  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  king’s  troops.  When  they  joined  the  army, 
each  man  was  to  be  furniffied  with  a  certificate,  decla¬ 
ring  that  he  was  only  engaged  to  ferve  as  a  militiaman 
for  the  time  fpecified  }  that  he  was  not  to  be  marched 
beyond  North  Carolina  and  Georgia }  and  that,  when 
the  time  was  out,  he  was  freed  from  all  claims  what¬ 
ever  of  military  fervice,  excepting  the  common  and 
ufual  militia  duty  where  he  lived.  He  would  then, 
it  was  faid,  have  paid  his  debt  to  his  country,  and  be 
entitled  to  enjoy  undifturbed  that  peace,  liberty,  and 
property,  at  home,  which  he  had  contributed  to  fe- 
cure.  The  proclamations  and  publications  of  General 
Clinton  appeared  to  have  produced  fome  effe£l  in  South 
Carolina  }  though  they  probably  operated  chiefly  upon 
thofe  who  were  before  not  much  inclined  to  the  caufe 
of  American  independence.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of  N 
the  inhabitants  of  Charleflown  figned  an  addrefs  to 
General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  foliciting  to 
be  readmitted  to  the  character  and  condition  of  Bri¬ 
tiffi  fubjedls,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  having  been 
hitherto  confidered  as  prifoners  on  parole  }  declaring 
their  difapprobation  of  the  do&rine  of  American  in¬ 
dependence  \  and  expreffi'ng  their  regret,  that  after  the 
repeal  of  thofe  flatutes  which  gave  rife  to  the  troubles 
in  America,  the  overtures  made  by  his  majefiy’s  com- 
miffioners  had  not  been  regarded  by  the  congrefs.  Sir- 
Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  proclamations  iffued  at 
this  time,  declared,  that  if  any  perfons  ffiould  thence¬ 
forward  appear  in  arms  in  order  to  prevent  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  his  majelly’s  government  in  that  country, 
or  ffiould,  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatfoever, 
attempt  to  compel  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  do 
fo,  or  ffiould  hinder  or  intimidate  the  king’s  faithful 
and  loyal  fubjefts  from  joining  his  forces  or  other  wife 
performing  thofe  duties  their  allegiance  required,  fuch 
perfons  ffiould  be  treated  with  the  utraoft  feverity,  and 
their  eftates  be  immediately  feized  in  order  to  be  con- 
fifeated. 

Mean  time  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  prevent  the 
Americans  from  paying  fome  attention  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  On  the  4th  of  May  an  a<ff  paffed  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  Maffachufets  Bay  for 
incorporating  and  ellablifhing  a  fociety  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  ^7 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the  congrefs,  towards  Proceed- 
the  clofe  of  the  preceding  year,  about  the  propriety  in?s  °*  con~ 
of  their  affembling  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  was§refs* 
now  refolved  that  they  ffiould  continue  to  meet  there  : 
and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed,  to 
report  a  proper  place  where  buildings  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  reception  of  the  congrefs,  together  with 
an  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  providing  fuch  build¬ 
ings  and  the,  neceffary  offices  for  the  feveral  boards. 

It  was  alfo  refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  monument 
ffiould  be  ere6led  to  the  memory  of  their  late  general 
Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  in  tefli- 
mony  of  his  fignal  and  important  fervices  to  the  United 
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States  of  America,  with  an  inscription  expreflive  of 
'  }ds  amiable  character  and  heroic  achievements  *,  and 
that  the  continental  treafurers  ffiould  be  direCled  to 
advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  300I.  to  Dr  Franklin 
to  defray  the  expence  ;  that  gentleman  being  defired 
to  caufe  the  monument  to  be  executed  at  Paris,  or  in 
fome  other  part  of  France.  It  was  likewife  refolved 
.by  the  congrcfs,  that  a  court  ffiould  be  eftabliflied 
for  the  trial  of  all  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty 
"’of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  cafes  of  capture  5 
to  confift  of  three  judges,  appointed  and  commiffioned 
by  congrefs,  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath  of  office  : 
and  that  the  trials  in  this  court  fhould  be  determined 
by  the  ufage  of  nations.  .  , 

33s  The  difficulties  of  the  congrcfs  and  of  the  people  oi 

Difficulties  Amerlca  had  been  grCatly  iucrcafed  by  the  depreeia- 

the  dfpremtion  of  their  paper  currency.  At  the  time  when  the 
ciation  of  colonies  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  they 
their  paper  jia(j  no  regular  civil  governments  eftabliflied  among 
currency.  them  of  fuffic;ent  energy  to  enforce  the  colleftion  of 
taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  the  redemption  ot  Rich 
bills  of  credit  as  tjieir  neceffities  obliged  them  to  liiue. 
In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things,  their  bills  in- 
creafed  in  quantity  far  beyond  the  fum  neccffary  for  the 
nurpofe  of  a  circulating  medium  :  and  as  they  wanted 
at  the  fame  time  fpecific  funds  to  reft  on  for  their  re¬ 
demption,  they  faw  their  paper  currency  daily  fink  in 
value  The  depreciation  continued,  by  a  kind  ot  gra¬ 
dual  progreflion,  from  the  year  1777  to  1780 ;  fo  that, 
at  the  latter  period,  the  continental  dollars  were  palled, 
by  common  confent,  in  moft  parts  of  America,  at  the 
rate  of  at  leaft  |#ths  below  their  nominal  value.  I  he 
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their  war-office  and  treafury-board,  and  other  public  America, 
departments.  -  .  „  « 

Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  339 


rsiotwitimanaing  uic  uuau  vantage  -nuui  An^r'r- 

laboured,  the  Americans  ftemed  to  entertain  no  doubts  fary  of  A_ 
but  that  they  ffiould  be  able  to  maintain  their  indepen- merioan  iii 


rate  oi  ai  icnn  o ...  , 

impoffibility  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency 
to  any  fixed  ftandard,  occafioned  great  and  almoft  in- 
furmountable  embarraffments  in  afcertaming  the  value 
of  property,  or  carrying  on  trade  with  any  fuftcient 
certainty.  *  Thofe  who  fold,  and  thofe  who  bought, 
were  left  without  a  rule  whereon  to  form  a  judgment 
of  their  profit  or  their  lofs j  and  every  fpecies  of  com¬ 
merce  or  exchange,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic,  was 
expofed  to  numberlefs  and  increafing  difficulties.  I  he 
confequences  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
were  alfo  felt  with  peculiar  feverity  by  luch  of  the  A- 
mericans  as  were  engaged  in  their  military  fervices,  and 
erreal’y  augmented  their  other  hardfhips.  Ihe  requifi- 
tions  made  by  the  congrefs  to  the  feveral  colonies  for 
fupplies,  were  alfo  far  from  being  always  regularly 
complied  with  :  and  their  troops  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  in  want  of  the  moft  common  neceffaries  ;  which  na¬ 
turally  occafioned  complaints  and  difeontent  among 
them.  Some  of  thefe  difficulties,  refulting  from  their 
circumftances  and  fituation,  perhaps  no  wifdom  could 
have  prevented:  but  they.feem  to  have  anfen  in  part 
from  the  congrefs  not  being  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  finance,  and  from  a  deled  of  fyftem  in 
the  departments  of  their  government.  The  caufe  of  the 
Americans  appears  alfo  to  have  fuffered  fomewhat  by 
their  depending  too  much  on  temporary  lnliftments. 
But  the  congrefs  endeavoured,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1780,  to  put  their  army  on  a  more  permanent 
footing  and  to  give  all  the  fatisfaflion  to  their  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers  which  their  circumftances  would  per¬ 
mit  They  appointed  a  committee  for  arranging  their 
finances,  and  made  Tome  new  regulations  refpeaing 
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dency.  The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  tins  year  at  dependence 
Philadelphia  with  fome  pomp,  as  the  anniverfary  of  A-r^ate* 
merican  independence.  A  commencement  for  confer-  ^ 
ring  degrees  in  the  arts  vras  held  the  fame  da},  in  the 
half  of  the  univerfity  there  ;  at  which  the  prefident  and 
members  of  the  congrefs  attended,  and  other  perfons 
in  public  offices.  The  chevalier  de  la  Lucerne,  mi- 
niflcr  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  king  to  the 
United  States,  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  occafion.  A 
charge  was  publicly  addreffed  by  the  proyoft  of  the 
univerfity  to  the  iludents  ;  in  which  he  faid,  that  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  them  “  on  that  aufpicious 
day,  which,  amidft  the  confufions  and  _  defolations  of 
war’  beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive  5  and  ani¬ 
mated  them  with  the  pleading  profpeft  of  feeing  the 
facred  lamp  of  fcience  burning  with  a  Hill  brighter 
flame,  and  fcattering  its  invigorating  rays  over  the  un¬ 
explored  deferts  of  that  extenfive  continent  \  until  the 
whole  world  ffiould  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze  of 
knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion.  When  he  ftretched 
his  vie\vs  forward  (he  faid),  and  furveyed  the  riling 
glories  of  America,  the  enriching  confequences  of  the±i 
determined  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of 
intellectual  improvement  and  ufeful  invention,  in  fcience 
and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  religion  and 
government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind  would 
range,  with  increafing  delight,  in  quell  oi  the  undis¬ 
covered  treafure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  that  new  world, 
or  In  the  other  fertile  fources-  of  knowledge  with  which 
it  abounded  *,  his  heart  fwelled  with  the  pleafing  pro- 
fpea,  that  the  Tons  of  that  inftitution  would  diftinguiffi 
tliemfelves,  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their  li¬ 
terary  contributions  to  the  embelliffiment  and  increafe 
of  human  happinefs.”  #  340 

On  the  10th  of  July,  M.  Ternay,  with  a  fleet  con- A  large 
Ming  of  feven  (hips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and  body  of 
a  large  body  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  theFrenc^ 
count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Iiland  ,  and  at  Khode 
the  following  day  6000  men  were  landed  there.  A  I(iand. 
committee  from  the  general  afferably  of  Rhode  Ifland 
was  appointed  to  congratulate  the  French  general  upon 
his  arrival :  whereupon  he  returned  an  anfwer,  in  which 
he  informed  them,  that  the  king  his  mafter  had  fent 
him  to  the  affiftance  of  his  good  and  faithful  allies 
the  United  States  of  America.  At  prefent,  he  faid, 
he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater 
force  deftined  for  their  aid ;  and  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  allure  them,  that  his  whole  power  ffiould  be  ex- 
erted  for  their  fupport.  He  added,  that  the  brench 
troops  were  under  the  flriClelt  difeipline  ,  and,  a  Cling 
under  the  orders  of  General  Wafhington,  would  live 
with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

A  fcheme  was  foon  after  formed,  of  making  a  com¬ 
bined  attack  with  Engliffi  ffiips  and  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  againft  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode 
Ifland. t>  Accordingly  a  confiderable  part  of  the  troops 
at  New  York  was  embarked  for  that  purpofe.  Ge¬ 
neral 
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Unfuccefs- 
ful  expedi¬ 
tion  in  the 
Jerfejs. 


neral  Walhington  having  received  information  of  this, 
paffed  the  North  River,  by  a  very  rapid  movement, 
and  with  an  army  increafed  to  1  2,000  men,  proceed¬ 
ed  with  celerity  towards  King’s  Bridge,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tack  New  York  ;  but  learning  .that  the  Britifh  ge¬ 
neral  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  difembarked 
his  troops  on  the  3*^  of  the  month,  General  Wafhing- 
ton  recroffed  the  river,  and  returned  to  his  former  ftation. 
Sir  Idenry  Clinton  and  the  admiral  had  agreed  to  re- 
linquifh  their  deii-gn  of.  attacking  the  French  and 
Americans  at  Rhode  Ifland  as  impracticable  for  the 
prefent. 

An  urifuccefsful  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this 
time  in  the  Jerfeys  by  General  Knyphaufen,  with 
7000  Britilh  troops  tinder  his  command,  to  furprife 
the  advanced  polls  of  General  Wafhington’s  army. 
They  proceeded  very  rapidly  towards  Springfield, 
meeting  little  oppofition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge 
there,  which  tvas  very  gallantly  defended  by  1 70  of 
the  continental  troops  for  15  minutes,  againil  the  Bri- 
tifli  army  :  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  up 
fo  unequal  a  conteft,  with  the  lofs  of  37  men.  After 
fecuring  this  pafs,  the  Britilh  troops  marched  into  the 
place,  and  fet  fire  to  molt  of  the  houfes.  They  alfo 
committed  fome  other  depredations  in  the  Jerfeys ;  but 
gained  no  laurels  there,  being  obliged  to  return  about 
the  beginning  of  July  without  efkfting  any  thing  ma¬ 
terial. 

But  in  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended 
with  more  fuccefs.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  commanded 
the  Britilh  troops  there,  obtained  a  very  fignal  vi&ory 
over  General  Gates,  on  the  1 6th  of  Augufl.  The  ac¬ 
tion  began  at  break  of  day,  in  a  fituation  very  advan- 
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tageous  for  the  Britilh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable 
the  Americans.  The  latter  were  much  more  nu- 


i^oro  v  urn  merous  ?  but  the  ground  on  which  both  armies  flood 
wallis  over  was  narrowed  by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  fo  that 


the  Americans  could  not  properly  avail  themfelves  of 
their  fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to  have  been 
fome  want  of  generalfhip  in  Gates,  in  fuffering  himfelf 
to  be  furprifed  in  fo  disadvantageous  a  pofition :  but 
this  circumflance  was  partly  the  effedl  of  accident  ;  for 
both  armies  fet  out  with  a  defign  of  attacking  each 
other  precifely  at  the  fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding 
evening,  and  met  together  before  daylight  at  the 
place  where  the  a£iion  happened.  The  attack  was 
made  by  the  Britifh  troops  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  a&ion  was  general  along  the  whole 
line.  It  was  at  this  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little 
hazinefs  in  the  air,  which  preventing  the  fmoke  from 
riling,  occafioned  fo  thick  a  darknefs,  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fee  the  effeCt  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-fupport- 
ed  fire  on  both  fides.  The  Britifh  troops  either  kept 
up  a  conflant  fire,  or  made  ufe  of  bayonets,  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  ;  and,  after  an  obflinate  refiftance  dur¬ 
ing  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans 
into  total  confulion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  all 
quarters.  The  continental  troops  appear  to  have  be¬ 
haved  well ;  but  the  militia  were  f  >on  broken,  and  left 
the  former  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  the  Britifh 
troops.  General  Gates  did  all  In  his  power  to  rally 
the  militia,  bat  without  effe£l  :  the  continentals  re¬ 
treated  in  fome  order;  but  the  root  of  the  militia  was 
fo  great,  that  the  Britifh  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  purfuit  of  them  to  the  difiance  of  22  miles 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


from  the  place  where  the  a6lion  happened.  The  lofs 
of  the  Americans  was  very  confiderable  :  about  1000 
prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  are  faid  to  have  been 
killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  is  not  very  accu¬ 
rately  afeertained.  Seven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  a 
number  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammunition  waggons  of 
the  Americans  were  alfo  taken.  Of  the  Britifh  troops, 
the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  213.  Among 
the  prifoners  taken  was  Major-general  Baron  de  Kalb, 
a  Pruffian  officer  in  the  American  fervice,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  having  exhibited  great  gallantry  in 
the  courfe  of  the  a£Uon,  and  received  1 1  wounds.  I  he 
Britifh  troops  by  whom  this  great  victory  was  achieved 
did  not  much  exceed  2000,  while  the  American  army 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  6000,  of  which,  however, 
the  greateil  part  was  militia.  .  343 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  greatly  di-  L^ut^Col 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  in  this  a&ion,  was  detached  the  tarleton-  * 
following  day,  with  fome  cavalry  and  light  infantry, 
amounting  to  about  350  men,  fo  attack  a  corps  of 
Americans  under  General  Sumpter.  He  executed  this 
fervice  with  great  a&ivity  and  military  addrefs.  He 
procured  good  information  of  Sumpter’s  movements  ; 
and  by  forced  and  concealed  marches  came  up  with  and 
furprifed  him  on  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  1 8th, 
near  the  Catawba  fords.  He  totally  deftroyed  or  dif- 
perfed  his  detachment,  which  confided  of  700  men, 
killing  1 50  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  brafs 
cannon,  300  prifoners,  and  44  waggons.  344 

Not  long  after  thefe  events,  means  were  found  to  General 
detach  Major-general  Arnold,  who  had  engaged  fo  ar-  Arnold  de- 
dently  in  the  caufe  of  America,  and  who  had  exhibited  [^ice  of 
fo  much  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  from  the  intereflscongrefs> 
of  the  congrefs.  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to 
the  Britilh  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  this  tranf- 
aClion  ;  or,  if  the  overture  of  joining  the  king’s  troops 
came  firfl  from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was  the  perfun 
employed  to  concert  the  affair  with  him.  More  muff 
have  been  originally  comprehended  in  the  feheme  than 
the  mere  defertion  of  the  American  caufe  by  Arnold  : 
but  whatever  defigns  had  been  formed  for  promoting 
the  views  of  the  Britifh  government,  they  were  fru- 
flrated  by  the  apprehending  of  Major  Andre.  He 
was"  taken  in  difguife,  after  having  affumed  a  falfe 
name,  on  the  23d  of  September,  by  three  American 
foldiers;  to  whom  he  offered  confiderable  rewards,  if 
they  would  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  but  without 
effeCl.  Several  papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found 
upon  him  ;  and  when  Arnold  had  learned  that  Major 
Andre  was  feized,  he  found  means  to  get  on  board  45 
a  barge,  and  to  efcape  to  one  of  the  king’s  ffiips.  Unhappy 
General  Washington  referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andre -^Andve*" 
to  the  examination  and  decifion  of  a  board  of  generalJ°r  n 
officers,  confiding  of  Major-general  Greene,  Major- 
general  Lord  Sterling,  Major-general  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  Major-general  the  Baron  de  Stenben,  two 
other  major-generals,  and  eight  brigadier-generals.  Ma¬ 
jor  Andre  was  examined  before  them,  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  hts  cafe  inquired  to  ;  and  they  reported  to 
the  American  commander  in  chief,  that  Mr  Andre 
came  on  fhore  from  the  Vulture  floop  of  war  in  the 
night,  on  an  interview  with  General  Arnold,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  fecret  manner  ;  that  he  changed  his  drefs 
within  the  American  lines ;  and,  under  a  feigned  name 
and  in  a  difguifed  habit,  paffed  the  American  works  at 
K  Stoney 
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America.  Stoney  and  Verplank’s  Points,  on  the  evening  of  the 
— ~ y~ '  2 id  of  September  ;  that  he  was  taken  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  at  Tarry-town,  he  being  then  on  the  way  for 
New  York  y  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  pof- 
feffion  feveral  papers  which  contained  intelligence  for 
the  enemy.  They  therefore  determined,  that  he  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy  y  and  that, 
agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought 
to  fuffer  death.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  Robertfon,  and  the  late  American  general  Ar¬ 
nold,  all  wrote  prefling  letters  to  General  Wafhington 
on  the  occafion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decilion  of  the 
board  of  general  officers  from  being  put  in  force  :  But 
their  applications  were  ineffe£lual.  Major  Andre  was 
£  hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on 
His  amiable  the  2d  of  O&ober.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  firm- 
diaradter.  nefs  y  but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  more  military  death,  for  which  he  had  foli- 
cited.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable  quali¬ 
ties,  had  a  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
pofleffed  many  accompliffiments.  His  death,  there¬ 
fore,  was  regretted  even  by  his  enemies y  and  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  determination  concerning  him  was  much 
exclaimed  againft  in  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  by  impartial  perfons,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  gen¬ 
tleman  but  what  was  perfe&ly  confonant  to  the  rules 
of  war. 

Arnold  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  king’s 
fervice,  and  publiffied  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  dated  from  New  York,  October  7.  in  which 
347  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  defertion  of  their  caufe. 
Motives  af-  He  faid,  that  when  he  firft  engaged  in  it,  he  con¬ 
signed  by  Ceived  the  rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and 
Arnold  for  ^at  duty  and  honour  called  him  to  her  defence.  A 
is  con  U(^*re^re{*s  0f  grievances  was  his  only  aim  and  object  ;  and 
therefore  he  acquiefced  unwillingly  in  the  declaration 
of  independence,  becaufe  he  thought  it  precipitate. 
But  what  now  induced  him  to  defert  their  caufe  was 
the  difguft  he  had  conceived  at  the^French  alliance, 
and  at  the  refufal  of  congrefs  to  comply  with  the  lafl 
terms  offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  he  thought  equal 
to  all  their  expe&ations  and  to  all  their  wiffies. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  con- 
du&  of  Arnold  in  a  different  manner.  They  alleged, 
that  he  had  fo  involved  himfelf  in  debts  and  difficulties 
by  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America,  that 
he  had  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  there  :  that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  Britifh  troops,  Arnold,  being  invefled  with  the 
command  in  that  city,  had  made  the  lioufe  of  Mr 
Penn,  which  was  the  bed  in  the  city,  his  head  quar¬ 
ters.  This  he  had  furniffied  in  an  elegant  and  expen- 
8  five  manner,  and  lived  in  a  ftyle  far  beyond  his  income. 
Different  It  was  manifeft,  they  faid,  that  he  could  at  firft  have 
reaions  al-  n0  great  averfion  to  the  French  alliance,  becaufe  that 
leged  by  the  when  M.  Gerard,  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the 
Americans.  0f  France,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  July  1778, 

General  Arnold  early  and  earneftly  folicited  that  mi¬ 
nifter,  with  his  whole  fuite,  to  take  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper  houfe.  could 
be  provided  by  the  order  of  the  congrefs..  This  offer 
M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  he  continued  with  him  fome 
weeks.  The  French  minifter  refided  upwards  of  14 
months  in  Philadelphia  y  during  which  time  General 


Arnold  kept  up  the  molt  friendly  and  intimate  ac-  America, 
quaintance  with  him,  and  there  was  a  continued  inter-  — y— — - 

change  of  dinners,  balls,  routes,  and  concerts :  fo  that 
M.  Gerard  muft  have  believed,  that  in  General  Arnold 
he  had  found  and  left  one  of  the  warmeft  friends  the 
court  of  France  had  in  America.  He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  firft  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier  la  Luzerne, 
the  fecond  French  minifter.  About  this  time  com¬ 
plaints  and  accufations  were  exhibited  againft  him  by 
the  government  of  Philadelphia  for  divers  mal-pra£li- 
ces  ;  among  which  charges  were,  the  appropriation  of 
goods  and  merchandife  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he  had 
feized  as  Britiffi  property  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1778. 

It  was  determined  by  a  court-martial,  that  his  con- 
du£!  was  highly  reprehenfible  •,  but  lie  was  indulgently 
treated,  and  was  therefore  only  reprimanded  by  the 
commander  in  chief  General  Waffiington.  It  was  in 
thefe  circumftances,  the  Americans  faid,  bankrupted 
in  reputation  and  fortune,  loaded  with  debts,  and  hav- 
ing  a  growing  and  expenfive  family,  that  General  Ar¬ 
nold  firft  turned  his  thoughts  towards  joining  the  royal 
arms. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  by  Earl  Corn-  a <Sbi0nS  f» 
wallis,  that  nobleman  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  South  Ca- 
extending  the  progrefs  of  the  Britiffi  arms,  and  with  rolina. 
confiderable  effeft.  But  one  enterprift*,  which  was 
conduced  by  Major  Fergufon,  proved  unfuccefsful. 

That  officer  had  taken  abundant  pains  to  difeipline  fome 
of  the  Tory  militia,  as  they  were  termed ;  and  with 
a  party  of  thefe  and  fome  Britiffi  troops,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  1400  men,  made  incurfions  in¬ 
to  the  country.  But  on  the  7th  of  O&ober  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  body  of  Americans  at  a  place 
called  King’s  Mountain,  and  totally  defeated.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  a£ion,  and  810 
made  prifoners,  of  whom  150  were  wounded.  Fifteen 
hundred  ftand  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  whofe  lofs  was  inconfiderable.  But  the 
following  month  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  exert  his  ufual  adlivity  and  bravery,  with  a 
party  of  170,  chiefly  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated 
General  Sumpter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  1000  men, 
at  a  place  called  B/ack  Stocks.  Sumpter  was  wound¬ 
ed,  and  about  1  20  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken.  Of  the  Britiffi  troops  about  50  were  killed 
and  wounded.  330 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs  Capture  oi 
packet,  was  taken  by  the  Veftal,  Captain  Keppel,  near  Mr  Lau- 
Newfoundland.  On  board  this  packet  wTas  Mr  Laurens, re¬ 
late  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  who  was  bound  on  an  cm- 
baffy  to  Holland.  He  had  thrown  his  papers  overboard, 
but  great  part  of  them  were  recovered  without  having 
received  much  damage.  He  was  brought  to  London,, 
and  examined  before  the  privy  council  y  in  confequence 
of  which  he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower 
©n  the  6th  of  O&ober,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon*. 

His  papers  were  delivered  to  the  miniftry,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  facilitate  a  rupture  with  Holland,  as  among 
them  was  found  the  {ketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  an  affair  hap¬ 
pened  in  America,  from  which  expe&ations  were  form¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  fome  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  might  be  derived  to  the  royal  caufe.  The 
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America.  long  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulties  un- 
•— ^v— ^  der  which  the  congrefs  laboured,  had  prevented  their 
35 1  troops  from  being  properly  fupplicd  with  neceffaries 
)ifcontents  and  c03ivcn;encies.  In  confequence  of  this,  on  the  ift 
imong  t  le  ^  januaryj  the  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at 
Morris  Town,  and  who  formed  what  was  called  the 
Petmfyhnnia  line ,  turned  out,  being  in  number  about 
1300,  and  declared,  that  they  would  ferve  no  longer, 
hePennfyl- un]efs  their  grievances  were  redrefled,  as  they  had  not 
/ania  line*  Tecejvej  their  pay>  0r  been  furniffied  with  the  neceflary 
clothing  or  provifions.  It  is  faid  that  they  were 
fomewhat  inflamed  with  liquor  in  confequence  of  rum 
liaving  been  diftributed  to  them  more  liberally  than 
ufual,  New-year’s- day  being  confldered  as  a  kind  of 
feftival.  A  riot  enfued,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed, 
and  four  wounded  }  five  or  fix  of  the  infurgents  were 
alfo  wounded.  They  then  colle&ed  the  artillery,  ftores, 
provifions,  and  waggons,  and  marched  out  of  the  camp. 
They  palled  by  the  quarters  of  General  Wayne,  who 
fent  a  meflage  to  them,  requefting  them  to  defift,  or 
the  confequenccs  would  prove  fatal.  They  refufed,  and 
proceeded  on  their  march  till  the  evening,  when  they 
took  poll  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  and 
ele&ed  officers  from  among  themfelves.  On  the  fe- 
oond,  they  marched  to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the  third 
to  Princetown,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  On 
that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  them  from  the  offi- 
cers  of  the  American  camp,  with  a  meflage,  defiring 
to  know  what  were  their  intentions.  Some  of  them 
anfwered,  that  they  had  already  ferved  longer  than  the 
time  for  which  they  were  inlifted,  and  would  ferve  no 
longer  ;  and  others,  that  they  would  not  return,  unlefs 
their  grievances  were  redrefled.  But  at  the  fame  time 
they  repeatedly,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  denied 
being  influenced  by  the  lead  difaffe£lion  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  caufe,  or  having  any  intentions  of  deferting  to  the 
enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfadlion  was  foon  conveyed  to 
New  York.  A  large  body  of  Britifh  troops  were  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
move  on  the  Aborted  notice,  it  being  hoped  that  the 
353  American  revolters  might  be  induced  to  join  the  royal 
Ineffectual  army.  Meffcngers  were  alfo  fent  to  them  from  Gene- 
biduce51510  ra^  Clinton,  acquainting  them  that  they  ffiould  dire&ly 
them  to  be  taken  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  Britifli  govern- 
join  the  ment  ;  that  they  fhould  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  for- 
royal  army,  mer  offences  3  and  that  the  pay  due  to  them  from  the 
congrefs  ffiould  be  faithfully  paid  them,  without  any 
expectation  of  military  fervice,  unlefs  it  ffiould  be  vo¬ 
luntary,  upon  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  alfo 
recommended  to  them  to  move  beyond  the  South  ri¬ 
ver  *,  and  they  were  affured,  that  a  body  of  Britiffi 
troops  ffiould  be  ready  to  protect  them  whenever  they 
defired  it.  Thefe  propofitions  were  reje&ed  with  dif- 
dain  ;  and  they  even  delivered  up  two  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton’s  nieffengers  to  the  Gongrefs.  Jofeph  Reed, 
Efq.  prefident  of  the  date  of  Pennfylvania,  afterwards 
repaired  to  them  at  Princetown,  and  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  took  place  :  fuch  of  them  as  had  ferved  out  their 
full  terms  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  homes, 
and  others  again  joined  the  American  army,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  fatisfaftory  affurances  that  their  grievances  ffiould 
be  redrefled. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorous 
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exertion?,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina. 

On  the  nth  of  January  his  lordlhip’s  army  was  in' 
motion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province ;  but 
was  fomewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  A- 
mericans,  under  General  Morgan,  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  *thc  valuable  diftrift  of  Ninety-fix.  In  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  this,  Lord  Cornwallis  detached  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  300  cavalry,  300  light  in¬ 
fantry,  the  7th  regiment,  the  firfl  battalion  of  the  71ft 
regiment,  and  two  three-pounders,  to  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  be  would  be 
able  to  perform  this  fervice  eftcdlually.  The  Britifli 
troops  came  up  with  the  Americans  under  General 
Morgan  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Americans 
were  drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and,  having  been 
lately  joined  by  fome  militia,  were  more  numerous 
than  the  Britiffi  troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarlc- 
ton  }  but  the  latter  were  fo  much  better  difeiplined, 
that  they  had  the  utmoft  confidence  of  obtaining  a 
fpeedy  vi&ory.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  firfl  line 
of  infantry,  confifting  of  the  7th  regiment  and  a  corps 
of  light  infantry,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on 
each  flank.  The  firfl  battalion  of  the  71ft  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cavalry  formed  the  referve.  The  A- 
merican  line  foon  gave  way,  and  their  militia  quitted 
the  field  \  upon  which  the  royal  troops,  fuppofing  the 
Victory  already  gained,  engaged  with  ardour  in  the 
purfuit,  and  were  thereby  thrown  into  fome  diforder. 

General  Morgan’s  corps,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  routed,  then  immediately  faced  about,  and  threw 
in  a  heavy  fire  on  the  king’s  troops,  which  occafion- 
ed  the  utmoft  confufion  amongft  them  \  and  they  were 
at  length  totally  defeated  by  the  Americans.  Four  Defeat  of 
hundred  of  the  Britiffi  infantry  were  either  killed,  Colonel 
wounded,  or  taken  prifoners :  the  lofs  of  the  cavalry  Tarleton, 
was  much  lefifconfiderable  ;  but  the  two  three-pounders 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  together  with  the 
colours  of  the  7th  regiment  \  and  all  the  detachment  of 
royal  artillery  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  defence 
of  their  colours.  Lieutenant- colonel  Tarleton,  however, 
made  another  effort  :  having  affembled  about  50  of  bis  356 
cavalry,  with  which  he  charged  and  repulfed  Colonel Operations 
Waftiington’s  horfe,  retook  his  baggage,  and  killed  thein  confe” 
Americans  who  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  He  then^iat  event, 
retreated  to  Hamilton’s  ford,  near  the  mouth  of  Bul¬ 
lock’s  creek,  carrying  with  him  part  of  his  baggage,  and 
deftroying  the  remainder. 

This  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Tarleton  was  a  fe- 
vere  ftroke  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  the  lofs  of  his  light 
infantry  was  a  great  difadvantage  to  him.  The  day- 
after  that  eventr,  he  employed  in  collecting  the  remains 
of  Tarleton’s  corps,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  a 
junction  with  General  Leflie,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
march  towards  him  with  a  body  of  Britiffi  troops  from 
Wyneffiorough.  Confiderable  exertions  were  then 
made  by  part  of  the  army,  without  baggage,  to  retake 
the  prifoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
intercept  General  Morgan’s  corps,  on  its  retreat  to  the 
Catawba.  But  that  American  officer,  after  his  defeat 
of  Tarleton,  had  made  forced  marches  up  into  the 
country,  and  croffed  the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a 
great  rain,  which  fwelled  the  river  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  prevent  the  royal  army  from  crofting  for  feveral 
days  \  during  which  time  the  Britifli  prifoners  were 
got  over  the  Yadkin  \  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dan 
K  2  River, 
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River,  which  they  alfo  palled,  and  on  the  .14th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  had  reached  Court  houfe  in  the  province  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis  employed  a  halt  of  two  days  in  col¬ 
lecting  fome  flour,  and  in  destroying  fuperfluous  bag¬ 
gage  and  all  his  waggon?,  excepting  thofe  laden  with 
hofpital  If  ores,  fait,  and  ammunition,  and  four  referved 
empty  in  readinefs  for  tick  or  wounded.  Being  thus 
freed  from  all  unneceflary  encumbrances,  he  marched 
through  North  Carolina  with  great  rapidity,  and  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  remote  ft  extremities  of  that  province  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  prog  refs  was  fometimes 
impeded  by  parties  of  the  militia,  and  fome  fkirinifhes 
enfued,  but  he  met  with  no  very  confiderable  oppofi- 
tion.  On  the  firft  of  February,  the  king’s  troops  crof- 
ftd  the  Catawba  at  M‘Cowan’s  Ford,  where  General 
Davidfon,  with  a  party  of  American  militia,  was  poll¬ 
ed  in  order  to  oppofe  their  palTage  j  but  he  falling  by 
the  firft  difeharge,  the  royal  troops  made  good  their 
landing,  and  the  militia  retreated.  When  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis' arrived  at  Hillfborough,  he  erefted  the  king’s 
Jftandard,  and  invited,  by  proclamation,  all  loyal  fub- 
Je£ls  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  Hand  forth  and  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  aflifting  his  lordfhip  to  reftore  order  and 
government.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
king’s  friends  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  but  the  event  did  not  confirm  the  truth  of  the  re¬ 
presentations  that  had  been  given.  The  royalifts  were 
but  few  in  number,  and  fome  of  them  too  timid  to 
join  the  king’s  ftandard.  There  were,  indeed,  about 
200  who  were  proceeding  to  Hillfborough,  under  Co¬ 
lonel  Pyle,  in  order  to  avow  their  attachment  to  the 
royal  caufe  ;  but  they  were  met  accidentally,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  detachment  from  the  American  army,  by 
whom  a  number  of  them,  are  faid  to  have  been  killed 
when  they  were  begging  for  quarter,  without  making 
the  leaft  refiftance.  Meanwhile  General  Greene  was 
marching  with  great  expedition  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  in  order  to  form  a  jun&ion  with  other 
corps  of  American  troops,  that  he  might  thereby  be 
enabled  to  put  fome  effe&ual  Hop  to  the  progrefs  of 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  other  places  fome  confiderable  advantages  W'ere 
obtained  by  the  royal  arms.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
fome  (hips  of  war,  with  a  number  of  tranfports,  on 
board  which  was  a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  arrived  at  Weftover, 
about  140  miles  from  the  capes  of  Virginia,  where  the 
troops  immediately  landed  and  marched  to  Richmond  \ 
which  they  reached  without  oppofition,  the  militia  that 
was  collected  having  retreated  on  their  approach. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  marched  from  hence  with 
a  detachment  of  the  Britifh  troops  to  We  ft  ham,  where 
they  deftroyed  one  of  the  fineft  foundries  for  cannon 
in  America,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ft  ore?  and  cannon. 
General  Arnold,  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
there  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fail-cloth,  tobacco, 
and  other  merchandife  *,  and  that  part  of  thefe  commo¬ 
dities  which  was  public  property  be  deftroyed.  I  he 
Britifh  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  difperfed  fome 
fmall  parties  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  ftores  and 
a  few  pieees  of  cannon,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  fame 
month  marched  into  Portfmouth.  On  the  25th  Cap¬ 
tain  Barclay,  with  feveral  (hips  of  war,  and  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  arrived  in 
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Cape  Fear  river.  The  troops  landed  about  nine  miles  America, 
from  Wilmington,  and  on  the  28th  entered  that  town.  1  ■  v  - 
It  was  underftood  that  their  having  pofieftion  of  that 
town,  and  being  mafters  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would  be 
productive  of  very  beneficial  effects  to  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis’s  army. 

General  Greene  having  effeCted  a  junction  about  the 
10th  of.  March  with  a  continental  regiment  of  what 
were  called  eighteen  months  meny  and  two  large  bodies  Different 
of  militia  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, <kumlflies' 
formed  a  refolution  to  attack  the  Britilli  troops  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  I  he  American  ar¬ 
my  marched  from  the  High  Rock  Ford  on  the  12th  of 
the  month,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Guildford. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received 
of  the  motions  of  the  American  general,  concluded 
what  were  his  defigns.  As  they  approached  more 
nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  fkirmifhes  enfued  between 
fome  advanced  parties,  in  which  the  king’s  troops  had 
the  advantage.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Lord 
Cornwallis  marched  with  his  troops  at  daybreak  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  the  Americans,  or  to  attack  them  in  their  " 
encampment.  About  four  miles  from  Guildford,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Britilli  army,  commanded  by 
Lieotenant-colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in  with  a  corps  of 
the  Americans,  confifting  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee’s 
legion,  fome  Black  Mountain  men  and  Virginian  mi¬ 
litia,  with  whom  he  had  a  fevere  Ikirmifh,  but  whom 
he  at  length  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  a&ion 
happened  is  a  wildernefs,  with  a  few  cleared  fields  in- 
’  terfperfed.  The  American  army,  which  was  fuperior 
to  the  royal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  polled  on  a  ri- 
firig  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Guildford  3 6o 

court*  houfe.  It  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  :  the  front  Battle  at 
line  was  compofed  of  the  North  Carolinian  militia,  un-  Guildford 
der  the  command  of  the  generals  Butler  and  Eaton  m7 
the  fecond  line,  of  Virginian  militia,  commanded  by 
the  generals  Stephens  and  Lawfon,  forming  two  bri¬ 
gades  ;  the  third  line,  confifting  of  two  brigades,  one 
of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  continental  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williams. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Wafhington,  with  the  dragoons  of 
the  firft  and  third  regiments,  a  detachment  of  light  in¬ 
fantry  compofed  of  continental  troops,  and  a  regiment 
of  riflemen  under  Colonel  Lynch,  formed  a  corps  of 
obfervation  for  the  fecurity  of  their  right  flank.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  a  detachment  of 
light  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  riflemen  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation  for  the  fecu¬ 
rity  of  their  left  flank.  The  attack  of  the  American 
army  was  direCted  to  be  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in 
the  following  order:  On  the  right,  the  regiment  of 
Bofc  and  the  71ft  regiment,  led  by  Major-general  Lef- 
lie,  and  fupported  by  the  firft  battalion  of  guards  j  on 
the  left  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Wcbfter,  and  fupported  by  the  grenadiers  and 
fecond  battalion  of  guards  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
general  O’Hara  •>  the  Yagers  and  light  infantry  of  the> 
guards  remained  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  guns,  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  aCt  as  circumftances 
might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
aCtion  commenced  by  a  cannonade,  which  lafted  about 
twenty  minutes  ;  when  the  Britifh  troops  advanced  in 
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three  columns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolinian  bri-  he  obferved, 
J  gades  with  great  vigour,  and  Toon  obliged  part  of 
thefe  troops,  who  behaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  field  j 
but  the  Virginian  militia  gave  them  a  warm  reception, 
and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time,  till  being 
beaten  back,  the  aftion  became  general  almoft  every¬ 
where.  The  American  corps  under  the  lieutenant- 
colonels  Wa  filing  ton  and  Lee  were,  alfo  warmly  en¬ 
gaged,  and  did  confiderable  execution/  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  dire&ions  to  keep  his  cavalry 
compact,  and  not  to  charge  without  pofitive  orders, 
excepting  to  proted  any  of  the  corps  from  the  molt 
evident  clanger  of  being  defeated.  The  exceffive  thiek- 
nels  of  the  woods  rendered  the  Britifii  bayonets  of  little 
uie,  and  enabled  the  broken,  corps  of  Americans  to 
make  frequent  Hands  with  an  irregular  fire.  The  fe- 
cond  battalion  of  the  guards  firft  gained  the  clear 
ground  near  Guildford  court-l.ioufe,  and  found  a  corps 
of  continental  infantry,  fuperior  in  number,  formed  in 
an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Defirous  of  fi¬ 
nalizing  themfelves,  they  immediately  attacked  and 
foon  defeated  them,  taking  two  fix-pounders  :  but  as 
they  purfued  the  Americans  into  the  wood  with  too 
much  ardour,  they  were  thrown  into  confufion  by  a 
heavy  fire,  and  inftantly  charged  and  driven  back  into 
the  field  by  Lieutenant  colonel  Wafliington’s  dragoons, 
with  the  lofs  of  the  fix-pounders  they  had  taken.  But 
the  American  cavalry  were  afterwards  repulfed,  and 
the  two  fix-pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britifii  troops.  The  fpirited  exertions  of  Brigadier- 
general  O’Hara  and  of  Lieutenant-eolonel  Tarleton, 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  a&ion  to  a  termina¬ 
tion.  The  Britifii  troops  having  at  length  broken  the 
fecond  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank 
of  the  Americans,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginian 
brigade,  and  appeared  to  be  gaining  their  right,  which 
would  have  encircled  the  whole  of  the  continental 
troops,  when  General  Greene  thought  it  prudent  to  or¬ 
der  a  retreat.  Many  of  the  American  militia  difper- 
fed  in  the  woods  ;  but  the  continental  troops  retreated 
in  good  order  to  the  Reedy  Fork  river,  and  crolTed  at 
the  ford  about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  a&ion,  and 
there  halted.  When  they  had  colle&ed  their  flrag- 
glers,  they  retreated  to  the  iron  works,  10  miles  di- 
fiant  from  Guildford,  where  they  encamped.  They 
loft  their  artillery  and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammu¬ 
nition.  It  was  a  hard-fought  a£lion,  and  lafted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Of  the  Britifii  troops,  the  lofs,  as 
Rated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  532  killed,  wounded, 
and  milling.  General  Greene,  in  his  account  of  the 
a&ion  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs,  ftated  the  lofs  of 
the  continental  troops  to  amount  to  329  killed,  ground¬ 
ed,  and  miffing  ;  but  he  made  no  eftimate  of  the  lo& 
of  the  militia.  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  was  killed 
in  the  aftion  ;  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Webfter,  and 
the  captains  Schutz,  Maynard,  and  Goodriche,  died  of 
the  wounds  that  they  received  in  it.  Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  O’Hara,  Brigadier-general  Howard,  and  Lieute- 
hant-colonel  Tarleton,  were  alfo  wounded.  Of  the 
Americans,  the  principal  officer  killed  was  Major  An- 
derfon  of  the  Maryland  line;  and  the  generals  Stephens 
and  Huger  were  wounded. 

The  Britifli  troops  underwent  great  hardffiips  in  the 
courfe  of  this  campaign;  and  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Corn 
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that  “  the  foldiers  had  been  two  days  America. 

without  bread.”  His  lordlhip  quitted  Guildford  three  1 - r  9 

days  after  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  that  place  ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  April  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wilmington.  Soon  after,  General  Greene,  not- 
withilanding  his  late  defeat,  endeavoured  to  make  fome 
vigorous  attempts  againff  the  king’s  forces  in  South 
Carolina.  Lord  llawdon  had  been  appointed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  poll  of  Camden,  with  about  8oo  Britifii  and 
provincials;  and  on  the  19th  of  April  General  Greene 
appeared  before  that  place  with  a  large  body. of  conti¬ 
nentals  and  militia.  He  found  it,  however,  impoffible 
to  attempt  to  ftorm  the  town  with  any  prolpeft  of 
fuccefs;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  take  inch  a  po- 
fition  as  ftiould  induce  the  Britifii  troops  to  fully  from 
their  works.  He  polled  the  Americans  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  on  an  eminence  which  was  covered 
with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by  an  impaflable 
fvvamp.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Lord  Raw-  General 
don  marched  out  of  Gamden,  and  with  great  gallan-  Greene  at- 
try  attacked  General  Greene  in  his  camp.  The  Atne-^®^ 
ricans  made  a  vigorous  refiftanee,  but  were  at  laft  com-  Lor^UawJ 
polled  to  give  way  ;  and  the  purfuit  is  faid  to  have  (jonj  and 
been  continued  three  miles.  For  fome  time  after  the  defeated, 
action  commenced,  General  Greene  entertained  great 
hopes  of  defeating  the  Britifii  troops;  in  which,  as 
the  Americans  were  fuperior  in  point  of  numbers,  he 
would  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  fome  capital 
military  errors  been  committed  by  one  or  two  of  the 
officers  who  ferved  under  him.  On  the  American  fide 
Colonel  Wafhington  had  behaved  extremely  well  in 
this  action,  having  made  upwards  of  200  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  prifoners,  with  ten  or  twelve  officers,  before  he 
perceived  that  the  Americans  were  abandoning  the 
field  of  battle.  The  lofs  of  the  Englilh  was  about  IOO 
killed  and  wounded.  Upwards  of  1 00  of  the  Americans 
were  taken  prifoners;  and,  according  to  the  account 
publilhed  by  General  Greene,  they  had  126  killed  and 
wounded.  After  this  action,  Greene  retreated  to  Ruge- 
ley’s  mills,  12  miles  from  Camden,  in  order  to  colledl 
his  troops  and  wait  for  reinforcements. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon 
had  obtained  over  General  Greene  at  Camden,  that 
nobleman  foon  after  found  it  neceffary  to  quit  that  poll ; 
and  the  Americans  made  themfelves  mailers  of  feveral 
other  polls  that  were  occupied  by  the  king’s  troops,  and 
the  garrifons  of  which  were  obliged  to  furrender  them* 
felves  prifoners  of  war.  Thefe  troops  were  afterwards 
exchanged  under  a  cartel  which  took  place  between 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Greene  for  the  releafe  of 
all  prifoners  of  war,  in  the  fouthern  diftrift.  After  thefe 
events,  General  Greene  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Ninety-fix,  Afterwards 
which  was  confidered  as  the  moll  commanding  and  im-  lays  fiege  to 
portant  of  all  the  polls  in  the  back-country ;  and  on  the  Ninety-fix; 
19th  of  .Tune  he  attempted  to  fiorm  tire  garrifon,  butj?l^tlsre 
was  repulfed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Britifli  troops,  with 
the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid,  of  75  killed  and  120  wounded. 

General  Greene  then  raffed  the  fiege,  and  retired  with 
his  army  behind  the  Saluda,  to  a  firong  fituation  within 
16  miles  of  Ninety-fix. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April  a  large  body  of  Britifii  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Phillips  and  Bri¬ 
gadier-general  Arnold,  embarked  at  Portfmoutli  in 
Virginia,  in  order  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  for  the 
"  "  ’  "  *  r  r  -1  A  *  ^  es.  A 


courle  ot  this  campaign;  ana  in  a  letter  ot  i^ora  L.orn-  Virginia,  m  oraer  10  proceeu  on  an  cajjcuuiuu 
wallis’s  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  March  17th,  ,  purpofe  of  deftroying  fome  of  the  American  ft  ores.  A 
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Arheiica.  party  of  light  infantry  were  fent  ten  or  twelve  miles  up 
j — —  the  Chickahomany  ;  where  they  deftroyed  feveral  arm- 
*5^  ed  (hips,  fundry  warehoufes,  and  the  American  date 
Deftru&ion  lhip-yards.  Alt  Peterfhurgh,  the  Englifh  deftroyed 
4000  hogdieads  of  tobacco,  one  diip,  and  a  number  of 
fmall  veffels  on  the  docks  and  in  the  river.  At  Chef- 
terfield  court-houfe,  they  burnt  a  range  of  barracks  for 
2000  men  and  300  barrels  of  flour.  At  a  place  called 
Ojborn's,  they  made  themfelves  maflers  of  feveral  vef¬ 
fels  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  deflroyed  about 
2000  hogdieads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  veffels  were 
funk  and  burnt.  At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  500  barrels  of  flour,  fome  fine  mills  belonging 
to  Colonel  Carey,  a  large  range  of  public  rope-walks 
and  dorehoufes,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  of  hides  and 
bark,  and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A  like  deduc¬ 
tion  of  dores  and  goods  was  made  in  other  parts  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  military  operations  of  the  prefent  year  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  appears,  that  though  conflderable  advantages 
had  been  gained  by  the  royal  troops,  yet  no  event 
had  taken  place  from  which  it  could  rationally  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  final  termination  of  the  war  would  be 
favourable  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  alfo  a  difadvan- 
tageous  circumdance,  that  there  was  a  mifunderdanding 
tweenThef"  between  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
Britifh  ad-  and  a  mutual  difapprobation  of  each  other’s  conduct. 

This  was  manifed  from  their  difpatches  to  government, 
and  efpecially  from  thofe  of  General  Clinton,  whofe 
expreflions  refpefting  the  conduct  of  the  admiral  were 
by  no  means  equivocal. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March  1781,  a  partial  aftion  hap¬ 
pened  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  between  the  deet  un- 
Britidi  and  der  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  confiding  of  feven  fhips  of 
French  e  i*ine  and  one  fifty-gun  fhip,  and  a  French  fquadron, 
the *c apes  0f  confiding  of  the  fame  number  of  fhips  of  the  line  and 
Virginia.  one  forty-gun  fhip.  Some  of  the  fhips  in  both  deets 
received  conflderable  damage  in  the  aftion,  and  the 
lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  30  killed  and  73  wounded  ; 
but  no  fhip  was  taken  on  either  fide.  The  Britifh  fleet 
had,  however,  confiderably  the  advantage;  as  the  French 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  were  iuppofed  to  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  this  aftion  from  carrying  troops  up  the  Chefapeak, 
in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and  impede  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate 
circumdance,  that  fome  time  before  this  engagement,  the 
Romulus,  a  Oiip  of  44  guns,  was  captured  by  the  French 
off  the  capes  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  viftory  over  General 
Green  at  Guildford,  proceeded,  as  we  have  feen,  to 
Wilmington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April. 
But  before  he  reached  that  place,  he  publidied  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  calling  upon  all  loyal  fubjefts  to  dand  forth 
Xonl  Corn-}  and  take  an  aftive  part  in  redoring  good  order  and 
walli?.  government  ;  and  declaring  to  all  perfons  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  prefent  rebellion  againd  his  Majedy’s  au¬ 
thority,  but  who  were  now  convinced  of  their  error, 
and  defirous  of  returning  to  their  duty  and  allegiance, 
that  if  they  would  furrender  themfelves  with  their  arms 
and  ammunition  at  head-quarters,  or  to  the  officer 
commanding  in  the  didrift  contiguous  to  their  refpec- 
tivc  places  of  refidence,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  that 
month,  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
iiomes  upon  giving  a  military  parole ;  they  would  be 
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protefted  in  their  perfons  and  properties  from  all  forts 
of  violence  from  the  Britifh  troops ;  and  would  be  re- 
dored  as  foon  as  poffible  to  all  the  privileges  of  legal 
and  conditutional  government.  But  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  any  conflderable  number  of  the  Americans 
were  allured  by  thefe  promifes  to  give  any  evidences  of 
their  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  his  lordfhip  arrived  at  Peterf- 
burgh  in  Virginia,  where  he  joined  a  body  of  Britifh 
troops  that  had  been  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Phillips;  but  the  command  of  which,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  had  devolved  up¬ 
on  Brigadier-general  Arnold.  Before  this  junftion  he 
had  encountered  conflderable  inconveniences  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  provifions  and  forage;  fo  that 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him,  that 
his  cavalry  wanted  every  thing,  and  his  infantry  every 
thing  but  fhoes.  He  added,  that  he  had  experienced 
the  diftreffes  of  marching  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  country 
chiefly  hoftile,  without  one  aftive  or  ufeful  friend,  with¬ 
out  intelligence,  and  without  communication  with  any 
part  of  the  country. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  Williamf-  Different 
burgh,  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  and  350  of  theaftions. 
queen’s  rangers,  with  80  mounted  yagers,  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  much  fuperior  body  of  the  Americans  ;  but 
whom  they  repulfed  with  great  gallantry  and  with  equal 
fuccefi,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private  men 
prifoners.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  this  aftion  is 
faid  to  have  been  upwards  of  120,  and  that  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  troops  not  more  than  40. 

On  the  6th  of  July  an  aftion  happened  near  the  Green 
Springs  in  Virginia,  between  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the 
Americans  under  General  Wayne,  amounting  to  about 
800,  and  a  large  party  of  the  Britifh  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis:  in  which  the  Americans  had  127  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  lofs  of  the  royal  troops  i*  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  confiderably  greater.  It  was  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  which  no  fmall  degree  of  military  fkill  and  cou¬ 
rage  was  exhibited  by  the  Americans.  In  a  variety  of 
fkirmi files,  the  marquis  La  Fayette  very  much  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmolt  ardour  in  the  A- 
merican  caufe.  3*0 

In  South  Carolina,  an  aftion  happened  on  the  9th  General 
of  September  near  the  Eata  Springs,  between  a  large  Greene  efi 
body  of  Britifh  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieute-  I®ate<*  by 
nant-colonel  Stuart  and  a  much  fuperior  body  of  Ame-^* Stual 
ricans,  faid  to  amount  to  more  than  4000,  under  the 
command  of  General  Greene.  It  was  an  obftinate  en¬ 
gagement,  and  lafted  near  two  hours  ;  but  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fix-pounders  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  The  lofs,  however,  of 
the  royal  troops  was  very  conflderable  j  amounting  to 
more  than  400  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of 
200  miffing.  271 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  General  Arnold  Expeditie 
was  fent  on  an  expedition  againfi  New  London,  ina^nft 
Connefticut,  where  he  deftroyed  a  great  part  cf  the  Lon 
fhipping,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  ftores,  Eu¬ 
ropean  manufaftures,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com¬ 
modities.  The  town  itfelf  was  alfo  burnt,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  unavoidable,  on  account  of  the  explo- 
fions  of  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  ftorehoufes  that  were  fet  on  fire.  A  fort, 
of  which  it  was  thought  neccffary  to  gain  poffeftion  in 
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tills  expedition,  was  not  taken  without  confiderable  lofs. 
This  was  Fort  Grifwold ;  which  was  defended  by  the 
Americans  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  affault  was 
made  by  the  Englifh  with  equal  bravery.  The  Britifh 
troops  entered  the  works  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  were 
oppofed  with  great  vigour  by  the  garrifon  with  long 
fpears.  After  a  mod  obdinate  defence  of  near  forty 
minutes,  the  afTailants  gained  pofTeflion  of  the  fort,  in 
which  85  Americans  were  found  dead,  and  60  wounded, 
mod  of  them  mortally.  Of  the  Britifh  troops  Major 
Montgomery  was  killed  by  a  fpear  in  entering  the  A- 
merican  works  5  and  192  men  were  alfo  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  expedition. 

Notwithdanding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord 
Situation  of  Cornwallis  had  obtained  over  the  Americans,  his  fitua- 
Lord  Corn-  tjQn  jn  Virginia  began  by  degrees  to  be  very  critical ; 

and  the  rather  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  rein¬ 
forcements  and  fupplies  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of 
which  he  had  formed  expe Nations,  and  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  operations. 
Indeed,  the  commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from 
fending  thofe  reinforcements  to  Lord  Cornwallis  which 
be  otherwife  might  have  done,  by  his  fears  refpe&ing 
New  York,  againd  which  he  entertained  great  appre- 
benfions  that  General  Wafhington  intended  to  make  a 
very  formidable  attack.  In  fa£t,  that  able  American 
general  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains,  and  to  have 
employed  great  fineffe,  in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  entertain  this  imagination.  Letters,  ex*-- 
preflive  of  this  intention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Henry,  which  were  manifedly  written  with  a  defign 
that  they  fhould  be  intercepted,  and  only  with  a  view 
to  amufe  and  deceive  the  Britifh  general.  The  project 
was  fuccefsful ;  and  by  a  variety  of  judicious  military 
manoeuvres,  in  which  he  completely  out-generalled  tlfe 
Britifh  commander,  he  increafed  his-  apprehenfions- 
about  New  York,  and  prevented  him  from  fending 
proper  affidance  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Having  for  a 
confiderable  time  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual 
alarm  in  New  York,  though  with  an  army  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  garrifon  of  that  city,  General  Wadiington 
fuddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  White  Plains,  eroded  the 
Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Virginia,  apparently 
with  a  defign  to  attack  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  then  received  information,  that  the  count  de 
Grade,  with  a  large  French  deet,  was  expe&ed  every 
moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  in  order  to  co-operatc  with 
General  Wadiington.  He  immediately  endeavoured, 
both  by  land  and  water,  to  communicate  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  and  alfo  fent'him  adurances 
that  he  would  either  reinforce  him  by  every  podible 
means  in  his  power,  or  make  the  bed  diverfion  he  could 
in  his  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
taken  poffeffion  of  the  pods  of  York  town  and  Glou- 
ceder  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  the  bed 
manner  he  was  able. 

On  the  28th  of  Augud,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  a 
fquadron  from  the  Wed  Indies,  joined  the  fquadron 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves  before  New 
York.  It  was  then  neceffary,  on  account  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  fhould  immediately 
proceed  to  the  Chefapeak  •,  but  feme  time  appears 
have  been  needlefsly  lod,  though  Admiral  Hood  was 
extremely  anxious  that  no  delay  might  be  made.  They 
arrived,  however,  in  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  with  19  (hips  of  the  line  \  where  they  found  America > 
the  count  de  Graffe,  who  had  anchored  in  that  bay  on  1  * 
the  30th  of  Augud,  with  24  fhips  of  the  line.  The 
French  admiral  had  previoufly  landed  a  large  body  of 
troops,  which  had  been  brought  from  Rhode  ifland,  and 
wTho  immediately  marched  to  join  the  American  army  ^74 
under  General  Wadiington,  The  Britidt  and  French  A&ion  be- 
fleets  came  to  an  aftion  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  tween  the 
former  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak.  On  board  the  Britifh  ancl 

fleet  90  were  killed  and  246  wounded  5  fome  of  the  the 

fhips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  engagement,  and  the  chefapeak. 
Terrible,  a  74  gun  (hip,  was  fo  much  fhattered,  that  it 
was  afterwards  found  neceffary  to  fet  fire  to  it.  That 
this  a£tion  had  not  been  favourable  to  the  Englifh,  was 
manifed  from  the  event :  the  fleets  continued  in  fight 
of  each  other  for  five  days  fucceflively,  and  fometimes 
were  very  near  \  but  at  length  the  French  fleet  all  an¬ 
chored  within  the  Cape,  fo  as  to  block  up  the  paffage. 

Admiral  Graves,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief,  then 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  refolved  that  the 
fleet  fhould  proceed  to  New  York,  that  the  fhips  might 
be  there  put  into  the  bed  date  for  the  fervice  :  and  thus 
were  the  French  left  maders  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Chefapeak. 

Before  the  news  of  this  a&ion  had  reached  New 
York,  a  council  of  war  was  held  there,  in  which  it  was 
refolved,  that  5000  men  fhould  be  embarked  on  board 
the  king’s  fhips,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  aflidance 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  when  it  was  known  that  the 
French  were  abfolute  matters  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Chefapeak,  it  w-as-  thought  inexpedient  to  fend  off  that 
reinforcement  immediately.  In  another  council  of  war, 
it  was  refolved,  that  as  Lord  Cornwallis  had  provifions 
to  laft  him  till  the  end  of  O&ober,  it  was  advifable  to 
wait  for  more  favourable  accounts  from  Admiral 
Graves,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  who  was 
expe£\ed  with  three  fhips  of  the  line.  It  was  not  then 
known  at  New  York,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  with  the  whole  fleet  to  that  port. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mod  effectual  meafures  were  £>ari<yer  of 
adopted  by  General  Wafhington  for  furrounding  the  Lord  Com- 
Britifh  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  A  large  body  wallis  in- 
of  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- crea^* 
general  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  with  a  very  confider¬ 
able  train  of  artillery,  adided  in  the  enterprife.  The 
Americans  amounted  to  near  8ooo-  continentals  and 
5000  militia.  General  Wafhington  was  inveded  with 
the  authority  of  commander  in  chief  of  thefe  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France.  On  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  invedment  of  York  Town  was  complete, 
and  the  Britifh  army  quite  blocked  up.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Corn- 
w'allis,  containing  affurances  that  he  would  do  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  and  fome  information 
concerning  the  deps  that  would  be  taken  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  A  duplicate  of  this  letter  was  fent  to  his  lord- 
fhip  by  Major  Cochran  on  the  3d  of  October.  That 
gentleman,  who  was  a  very  gallant  officer,  went  in  a 
veflel  to  the  capes,  and  made  his  way  to  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  through  the  whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open  boat. 

He  got  to  York  Town  on  the  10th  of  the  month  \  and 
foon  after  his  arrival  had  his  head  carried  off  by  a  can¬ 
non  ball. 

After  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  to  New  York, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  confiding  of  flag  and  gene¬ 
ral: 
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.  Amci<‘  i  ra‘  °^cers  >  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  a  large  body 
w-V-  of  troops  {hould  be  embarked  on  board  the  king’s  {hips 
as  foon  as  they  were  refitted,  and  that  the  exer- 
(  tions  of  both  fleet  and  army  {hould  be  made  in  order 
Late  arrival  to  form  a  jun&ion  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
of  General  Clinton  bimfelf  embarked  on  board  the  tleet,  with  up- 
Clinton.  wards  of  7000  troops,  on  the  1 8th  ;  they  arrived  off 
Cape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chefapeak,  on 
the  241)1,  where  they  received  intelligence  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  been  obliged  to  capitulate  five  days 
3^7  before. 

Lord  Corn-  Jt  was  on  the  19th  of  O&ober  that  Lord  Cornwal- 
wallis’s  ar*  \\s  fUrrendered  himfelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitu- 
my  obliged  |atjon<  prif0ners  to  the  combined  armies  of  America 
m^urren  gncj  France,  under  the  command  of  General  Waffiing- 
ton.  He  made  a  defence  fuitable  to  the  chara6ler  he 
had  before  acquired  for  courage  and  military  {kill  ; 
but  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  untoward  circumftan- 
ces  and  fuperior  numbers.  It  was  agreed  by  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  capitulation,  that  the  Britiffi  troops  were  to 
be  prifoners  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  feamen  to  the  French  king,  to  whofe  officers  alfo 
the  Britiffi  veffels  found  at  York  Town  and  G.loucefter 
were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Britiffi  prifoners  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  than  6000  ;  but  many  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  furrender,  were  incapable  of  duty.  A  confiderable 
number  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military 
jftores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

As  no  rational  expectation  now  remained  of  a  fubju- 
gation  of  the  colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fuc- 
cceded  in  America  were  of  little  confequenee.  Some 
inconfiderabje  a&ions  and  {krrmiffies  did  indeed  take 
place  after  that  event  ;  in  which  the  refugees  chiefly 
diftinguiflied  themfelves,  and  difcovered  an  inveterate 
animofity  again!!  the  Americans.  On  the  5th  of  May 
1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York,  being 
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’meriea  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Two.  days 
after  his.arrjval,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Waftiing- 
ton,  acquainting  him,  that  Admiral  Digby  was  joined 
with  himfelf  in  a  commiflion  to  treat  of  peace  with 
the  people  of  America;  tranfmitting  to  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  forae  papers  tending  to  manifeft  the  pacific 
jdifpofition  of  the  government  and  people  of  Britain 
towards  thofe  of  America.  He  alfo  defired  a.  paflport 
for  Mr  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  tranfmit  a 
fimilar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrcfs.  General 
Wafliington  declined  figning  any  paffport  till  he  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  congrefs  upon  that  meafure ;  and 
by  them  he  was  direted  to  refufe  any  paffport  for  fuch 
n  purpofe.  However,  another  letter  was  fent  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Wafliington,  dated  the  2d  of  Auguft,  and  figned  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Rear-Admiral  Digby,  in  which 
they  informed  him,  that  they  were  acquainted  by  au¬ 
thority  that  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  had  alrea¬ 
dy  commenced  at  Paris  ;  that  Mr  Grenville  was  invert¬ 
ed  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war  ; 
and  was  then  at  Paris  in  the  execution  of  his  commif- 
flon.  They  farther  informed  him,  that  his  majeily, 
in  order  to  remove  all  obftacles  to  that  peace  which  he 
fo  ardently  wiflied  to  reftore,  had  commanded  his  mi- 
nifters  to  direct  Mr  Grenville,  that  the  independency 
of  the  thirteen  provinces  fliould  be  propofed  by  him,  in 
Hie  firfl  inftance,  inflead  of  making  it  the  condition  of 
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a  general  treaty.  But  fome  jealoufies  were  entertain-  America 
ed  by  the  Americans,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  ^  v 
Britiffi  court  either  to  difunite  them,  or  to  bring  them  Ref379.  - 
to  treat  of  a  peace  feparately  from  their  ally  the  king0'f  congrejB 
of  France  :  They  therefore  refolved,  that  any  man,  or  in  conte-  • 
body  of  men,  who  ffiould  prefume  to  make  any  fepa- quence 
rate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  the  kingv*iiere0  • 
of  Great  Britain,  or  with  any  commiflioner  or  com- 
miffioners  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to 
be  confidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  alfo  that  thofe 
flates  could  not  with  propriety  hold  any  conference  or 
treaty  with  any  com  mi  {Turners  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  unlefs  they  fliould,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfe,  in  po- 
fitive  or  ex prefs  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  faid  Hates.  They  likewife  refolved,  that  any 
propofitions  which  might  be  made  by  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  in  any  manner  tending  to  violate  the 
treaty  fubfifting  between  them  and  the.  king  of  France, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  every  mark  of  indignity  and 
contempt.  ^  38°  . 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  Different 
the  whole  province  of  Georgia,  were  evacuated  by  the  P^®sd®vs  | 
king’s  troops;  as  was  alfo  Charleftovvn,  South  Ca- the  king’s 
rolina,  about  the  clofe  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time,  troops, 
the  negotiations  for  peace  being  continued,  provifional 
articles  of  peace  were  figned  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
November  by  the  commiflioner  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty  and  the  American  coramifli oners,  in  which  his 
majefty  acknowledged  the  united  colonies  of  New 
Hampshire,  MaffachufetS  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Pro-  5s* 
vidence  Plantations,  Conne&icut,  New  York,  Newlndepen- 
Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, ^y.^; 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  beacknow^ 

“  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  flates.”  I  hey  hadj^gecU 
conflituted  themfelves  fuch  on  the  4th  of  July  1776? 
they  had  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  the  French  king 
on  the  30th  of  January  1778,  when  he  concluded  with 
them  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce ;  Holland  had 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch  April  19th  1782  ;  Sweden 
acknowledged  them  as  fuch  .February  5th  1783  ;  Den¬ 
mark  the  25th  February,  Spain  in  March,  and  Ruflia  in 
July,  the  fame-year.  #  3s* 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- Lofs  of 

ed  for  that  purpofe,  the  Foreign  Debt  of  the  United  j 

States  incurred  by  the  war,  amounted  to  7,885,085  the  WJtri 


dollars,  and  the  Domejlic  Debt  to  34,115,290;  total 
at  4s.  6d.  each,  equal  to  9,450,084k  fterling,  the  inte- 
reft  of  which  at  6  per  cent,  is  567,005k  But  the  coft  to 
Great  Britain  is  moderately  computed  at  1 15,654,914k 
and  the  additional  annual  burden  by  it  4»557»575^* 
fince  January  1775.  As  to  the  lofs.  of  men  during 
this  unhappy  war,  the  States  of  America,  according  to 
authentic  eftimates,  loft  by  the  fword  and  in  priffin  near 
80,000  men  ;  and  by  the  Britiffi  returns  at  New  York, 
the  number  of  foldiers  killed  in  the  fervice  amounted  to 
4^  633.  .  383 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  conteft  between  Great  Bri- Genera^ 
tain  and  America  :  A  conteft  in  which  the  latter  at-^”  ^ 
tained  to  an  independent  rank  among  the  nations,  that 
may  be  produ&ive  of  more  important  confequences 
than  can  yet  be  forefeen  ;  and  in  which  the  former, 
happily  for  herfclf,  was  forced  to  relinquifli  a  fove- 
reignty  that  ferved  only  to  reprefs  her  own  internal 

induftry,- 
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America,  induftry,  and  retard  her  profperity.  She  has,  in  the 

' - „ - <  event,  only  differed  a  diminution  of  unwieldy  empire 

which  has  been  more  than  compenfated  by  an  mcreate  of 
.  population,  commerce,  revenues,  and  wealth. 

C  nftitu  As  to  the  general  conftitution  of  the  American 
lion  of  the  States:  By  the  afts  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
American  UnJ0n,  each  of  the  colonies  contracted  a  reciprocal 
ftates<  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendfhip  for  their  common  de- 
fence,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and  for 
their  general  and  mutual  advantage  j  obliging  them-* 
felves  to  affift  each  other  againft  all  violence  that  might 
threaten  all,  or  any  one  of  them,  and  to  repel  in  com. 
mon  all  the  attacks  that  might  be  levelled  againft  all, 
or  any  one  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fovereign- 
ty,  commerce,  or  under  any  other  pretext  whatsoever. 
Each  of  the  colonies  referved  to  itfelf  alone  the  ex- 
clufive  right  of  regulating  its  internal  government,  and 
of  framing  laws  in  all  matters  not  included  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  confederation.— But  for  the  more  conveni¬ 
ent  management  of  the  general  intereft  of  the  United 
States,  it°vvas  determined  that  delegates  fhould  be  an¬ 
nually  appointed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  legiflature  of 
each  date  fhould  direa,  to  meet  in  congrefs  on  the 
firft  Monday  of  November  of  every  year,  with  a  power 
referved  to  each  ftate  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of 
them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others 
in  their  ftead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  ftate 
is  to  be  reprefented  in  congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  nor 
more  than  feven  members  ;  and  no  perfon  is  capable  of 
being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any 
term  of  fix  years  $  nor  is  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate, 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States, 
for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  {ball  receive 
any  falary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind.  In  deter¬ 
mining  queftions  in  the  United  States,  in  congrefs  affem- 
bled,  each  ftate  is  to  have  one  vote.  Every  ftate  is  to 
abide  bv  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in  con¬ 
grefs  affembled,  On  all  queftions  which  are  fubmitted 
to  them  by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confe¬ 
deration  are  to  be  inviolably  obferved  by  every  ftate,  and 
the  union  is  to  be  perpetual  5  nor  is  any  alteration,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  to  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unlefs 
fuch  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legiliature  of 
385  every  ftate. 

Immediate  In  the  mean  time,  the  return  of  peace  was  very  far 
coniequen.  from  immediately  producing  in  the  United  States,  all 

revolution  that  tran9uillIty  and  pr°fyerity>  which  the  eager  fup- 
to  America,  porters  of  the  revolution  had  promifed  to  themfelves 
and  their  country.  The  public  finances  were  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  entire  derangement,  as  rendered  it  utterly 
impoflible  to  make  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the 
army.  Accordingly  the  whole  officers  and  foldiers  that 
compofed  this  body,  which  at  the  end  of  along  war, 
is  always  fo  formidable  and  dangerous  to  a  free  ftate, 
were  extremely  difcon tented.  Attempts  were  made,  by 
anonymous  publications,  to  inflame  their  minds,  which 
were  already  fufficiently  agitated,  and  to  induce  them 
to  unite  in  redreffing  their  own  grievances,  while  they 
had  ftill  arms  in  their  hands.  During  the  time  that 
matters  were  in  this  ftate,  had  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  been  a  lefs  virtuous  man,  it  is  not  impofli¬ 
ble,  that  the  freedom  of  America  might  have  been 
overturned,  and  thefe  colonies  might  have  exchanged 
the  mild  government  of  Britain,  for  a  military  ufurpa- 

You  II.  Part.  I. 
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tion.  It  immediately  appeared,  however,  that  General  America, 
Wafhington  was  greatly  fuperior  to  the  temptations  of  "V" ■“* 

vulgar  ambition.  He  fummoned  a  meeting  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  field  officers,  with  a  deputation  of  an  officer 
from  each  company,  and  a  proper  reprefentation  Irom 
the  ftaff  of  the  army*  Previous  to  the  meeting,  he 
fent  for  each  officer,  and  enlarged  in  private  on  the  fa¬ 
tal  confequences  to  their  country,  and  on  the  lofs  of 
reputation  to  the  whole  army,  which  would  refult  from 
intemperate  refolutions.  When  the  day  arrived  on 
which  they  had  been  fummoned  to  affemble,  the  15^ 
of  March  1783,  he  addreffed  them  in  a  fpeech,  well 
calculated  to  produce  calmnefs  and  moderation.  He 
promifed  to  exert  in  their  favour  bis  whole  influence, 
requefting  them  to  rely  on  the  public  faith  which  had 
been  pledged  to  them  5  and  he  conjured  them  “as  they 
valued  their  honour,  as  they  refpe&ed  the  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  as  they  regarded  the  military  and  nation¬ 
al  character  of  America,  to  exprefs  their 'utmoft  de- 
teftation  of  the  men,  who  were  attempting  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  civil  difeord,  and  to  deluge  their  rifing 
empire  with  blood.”  Having  fpoken  thus,  he  retired. 

No  reply  was  made  to  his  fpeech  5  and  while  the  affem- 
bly  hefitated,  the  friends  of  tranquillity  feized  the  hap¬ 
py  moment,  and  propofed  a  refolution,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  without  oppofition,  that  no  circumftances  of  diftrefs 
or  danger  fhould  induce  the  American  array  to  fully 
their  reputation  by  fedition,  or  to  diftruft  the  juftice  of 
their  country.  -86 

After  all,  however,  the  government  was  only  able Difmiflion 
to  give  to  the  army  four  months  pay,  in  place  of  the  of  the  army* 
arrears  of  feveral  years.  Notwithftanding  this  great 
deficiency,  the  foldiers  fuffered  themfelves,  with  tolera¬ 
ble  quietnefs,  to  be  difbanded  towards  the  fall  of  the 
year,  care  having  been  ptcvioufly  taken  to  get  quit 
of  great  numbers  of  the  men  individually,  by  granting 
leave  of  abfence  to  all  that  applied  for  it  \  in  eonfe- 
quence  of  which,  this  dangerous  body  of  veteran  troops 
was  foon  fcattered  and  loft  in  the  immenfe  extent  of  the 
American  territory.  The  commander  in  chief  proceed¬ 
ed  to'  Annapolis,  then  the  feat  of  congrefs,  and  on  the 
23d  of  December,  refigned  bis  commiftion  to  the  prefi- 
dent  at  a  public  audience.  He  immediately  retired  as  a 
private  perfon,  to  his  farm  of  Mount  Vernon,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potowmack  in  Virginia. 

But  here  the  troubles  of  the  country  feemed  only  to  £mbaraff- 
commence.  During  the  early  periods  of  the  revolu-  mentsof  the 
tion,  amidft  the  dangers  of  the  -war,  and  while  the  pub-  Americans, 
lie  zeal  for  independence  remained  ardent,  the  defers 
of  the  form  of  government  were  not  felt.  From  the 
mere  ftrength  which  the  public  opinion  conferred,  the 
congrefs  was  able  to  levy  armies,  to  raife  extenfive 
loans,  and  to  conduft  the  war  with  vigour  ;  but  when 
immediate  danger  was  removed,  and  the  felfifh  paffions 
had  leifure  to  operate,  its  powers  wfere  foon  found  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  public  welfare.  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  confederation  had  indeed  been  entered  into 
with  a  view  to  confer  more  extenfive  powers  upon  con¬ 
grefs,  but  ftill  its  authority  was  extremely  defe&ive.  By 
thefe  articles,  it  Was  entitled  to  requirfe  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  ftates,  the  fums  neceffary  for  the  war,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  expences  of  the  union  :  But  as  it  had  no  power  to 
legiflate  over  individuals,  but  only  over  the  ftates  as 
political  bodies,  and  poffeffed  no  means  of  coercion 
over  fuch  ftates  as  fhould  negleft  to  make  good  the 
L  payments 
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payments  with  which  they  were  aflfeffed,  the  revenue  of 
the  union  was  ill  paid,  and  all  its  exertions  were  enfee¬ 
bled.  The  congrefs  had  no  power  of  making  general 
commercial  regulations  to  bind  the  whole  dates,  nor 
could  iteven  interfere  to  prevent  their  waging  war  againft 
each  other  if  they  thought  fit.  Hence,  from  the  mutual 
jealoufies  of  thirteen  feparate  legiflatures,  the  mod  dif- 
cordant  regulations  arol'e.  _  _ 

As  foon  as  the  war  was  at  an  end,  Great  Britain 
naturally  treated  the  American  dates  as  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  and  prohibited,  under  pain  of  confifcation,  any  of 
their  commodities  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Britifli  Wed 
India  idands,  unlefs  in  Britilh  built  veffels,  navigated 
,  by  Britidr  mariners.  Thus  the  Americans  were 
excluded  from  that  branch  of  commerce  in  which 
they  had  formerly  obtained  mod  of  the  ready  money 
or  fpecie  that  came  into  their  country.  With  a.  view 
to  induce  Great  Britain  to  relax  the  feverity  of  this  and 
other  regulations,  injurious  to  their  commerce,  fome 
of  the  American  dates  impofed  heavy  taxes  upon  goods 
of  Britilh  manufaflure.  Other  dates  took  advantage  of 
this  circumdance  to  invite  the  Britilh  merchants  to  fre¬ 
quent  their  ports  exclufively,  and  not  only  received,  all 
Britidi  commodities  free  from  any  duty,  but  they  dif¬ 
fered  their  people  to  engage  in  a  fmuggling  traffic,  for 
the  tranfportation  of  tliefe  commodities  into  the  dates 
which  they  had  been  heavily  taxed.  Thus  the 
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wx  Thefe  were  purchaftd  by  the  Ameri-  America 

cans  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment,  and  thus  almoft 
every  perfon  conneded  with  commerce  was  brought  to 
ruin,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  were  involved  in 
their  diftrefs. 

All  thefe  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  want  of  an 
efficient  government.  Congrefs  had  incurred  debts,  and 
iffued  paper  money  for  payment  of  the  intereff  of  thefe 
debts,  or  of  the  current  public  expencesj  but  as  it  pof¬ 
feffed  no  efficient  revenue,  its  paper  was  foon  depreciat¬ 
ed,  and  became  an  objed  of  fpeculation.  DiffioneH 
men  paid  their  debts  with  it,  and  thus  defrauded  their 
creditors,  and  the  morality  of  the  people  was  feverely 
wounded.  The  feveral  Hates  had  themfelves  alfo  con- 
traded  debts  for  the  war.  Some  Hates  willing  to  fund 
their  debts,  impofed  taxes  for  the  purpofe,  which  were 
fo  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
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could  not  be  levied  without  extreme  rigour.  The  extre- 


fame  commodities  which  were  feverely  taxed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  were  imported  without  difficulty  or  expcnce  in¬ 
to  the  Jerfeys,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Delaware, 
and  were  daily  conveyed  by  illicit  traders  acrofs  the  ri¬ 
ver.  Hence  arofe  a  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy,  and 
a  warfare  between  the  different  legiflatures,  which  filled 
the  whole  country  with  a  degree  of  diffenfion,  little  ffiort 
of  hoHility. 

The  Americans  were  at  the  fame  time  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  excluded  from  the  trade  to  the  Mediterranean. 
They  could  no  longer  navigate  that  fea  with  fafety,  a 
privilege  which  as  Britiffi  fubje&s  they  had  always  en- 
ioyed.  As  the  congrefs  poffeffed  no  funds,  wherewith 
to  enter  into  a  compromife  with  the  piratical  Hates  of 
Barbary,  to  whom  all  Europe  pays  tribute,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  veffels  were  conflantly  expofed  to  danger.  Being 
unable  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  corfairs,  they  were 
obliged  cither  to  relinquifh  the  beneficial  trade  which 
they  had  formerly  poffeffed  in  that  quarter,  or  to  enfure 
it  at  a  ruinous  premium. 

Independent  of  thefe  partial  evils,  the  general  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  fpeedily  became  extremely  unfavourable 
to  the  United  States.  The  debts  due  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  Great  Britain,  the  payment  of  which  had 
been  prohibited  by  congrefs  during  the  war,  were  now 
impatiently  demanded.  The  American  merchants  were 
almofi  univerfally  fued,  and  the  remnant  of  their  effefts 
feized  by  the  agents  of  Britifli  houfes.  To  relieve 
their  own  difirefs,  they  proceeded  againfi  the  retailers, 
Who  had  been  unable  to  pay  them  during  the  war,  and 
to*  whom  peace  had  not  yet  refiored  profperity..  In  this 
way  the  old  traders  were  almoff  univerfally  ruined,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  all  commercial  concerns.  At 
the  fame  time,  however,  as  the  ravages  of  armies  and 
the  want  of  a  free  communication  between  Europe  and 
America  during  the  war,  had  multiplied  the  wants  of 
the  latter,  an  inundation  of  European  manufattures, 
was  one  of  the  firff  effefts  that  followed  the  eflabliffi- 
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mities  to  which  government  proceeded  in  thefe  cafes, 
occafioned  general  difeontents,  and  even  produced  an  in- 
furre&ion  in  the  Hate  of  Maffachufets.— -brom  all  thefe 
caufes,  an  embarraffed  commerce,  a  depreciated  paper 
money,  which  inundated  all  America,  the  inability  of 
the  laws  to  enforce  payment  of  the  taxes,  a  fpirit  of  jea- 
loufy  between  the  different  Hates,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
congrefs  to  apply  a  remedy  to  thefe  complicated  evils, 
fomething  little  ffiort  of  anarchy  was  produced  in  the 
United  States.  ^  j^oo 

In  the  midH  of  thefe  calamities,  a  propofition  was  Propofal  <| 
made  in  1785,  in  the  houfe  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  to  a  pew  col 
appoint  commiffioners  to  meet  fuch  commiffioners  asttltutlon- 
other  Hates  might  appoint,  to  form  a  fyflem  of  com¬ 
mercial  regulations  for  the  United  States.  According¬ 
ly,  feveral  Hates  appointed  commiffioners,  who,  in  1786, 
affembled  at  Annapolis.  But,  as  the  Hates  were  not 
all  reprefented,  and  the  commiffioners  thought  their 
own  powers  too  limited  to  authorize  them  to  propofe  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  evils  that  preffed  upon  their  coun¬ 
try,  they  agreed  to  recommend  a  general  convention, 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  the  following  year,  with  Convent^ 
power  to  frame  a  general  plan  of  government  for  the  of  Philack 
United  States.  In  confequence  of  this  recommenda-Phia* 
tion,  in  May  1787  delegates  from  all  the  Hates,  except 
Rhode  I  (land,  affembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  chofe 
General  Waffiington  for  their  prefident.  They  fat 
four  months,  and  deliberated  in  private.  Their  debates 
have  never  been  publiffied ;  but  tney  are  known  to 
have  been  extremely  animated.  The  public  opinion 
was,  at  that  period,  by  no  means  fixed  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  government  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  confiderable  party  dif- 
liked  the  violent  meafures  of  their  countrymen.  At 
different  periods  about  30,000  men  had  been  in  the 
fervice  of  Great  Britain.  This  implied  that  a  large 
body  of  royalifis  exified  in  America.  Even  of  thofe 
who  difiiked  the  fupremacy  of  Britain,  and  wiffied  to 
efiabliffi  American  independence,  many  were  by  no 
means  prepared  to  reliffi  the  whole  principles  of  a  re¬ 
publican  government.  When  the  queffion,  therefore, 
came  to  be  agitated  concerning  the  beff  political  con- 
Hitution  for  the  United  States,  a  variety  of  opinions 
were  broached.  Thefe,  however,  in  a  great  meafure 
refolved  themfelves  into  two  fyfiems  :  one  party,  at 
that  time  called  federalijls ,  wiffied  to  effabliffi  a  con- 
ffitution  as  purely  republican  as  poflible  ^  and  the  other 

party, 
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America,  party,  then  called  antifederalifts,^ idled  to  give  the  new 
— v—  government  a  monarchical  charafler  and  tendency.  It 
is  even  laid  that  fome  were  not  wanting  who  eagerly 
.  defired  to  copy  clofely  the  model  of  the  Britifh  confu¬ 
tation.  This  was  not  wonderful.  Under  the  principles 
of  that  conftitution  Britain  had  become  a  great  nation, 
and  America  had  profpered.  It  was  the  moft  free  wrra 
of  government  at  that  time  known.  The  vices  which 
had  crept  into  it  were  evidently  independent  of  its  ra¬ 
dical  ftrudture,  and  might  eafily  be  avoided  in  a  new 
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which  I  thought  well  founded  from  the  deep  confidera- 
tion  I  had  given  them.  As  I  grow  older  I  am  more 
and  more  difpofed  to  queftion  my  own  judgment,  and 
to  pay  rcfpect  to  that  of  others.  I  here  are  fome  men, 
as  well  as  fome  religious  fe£ls,  who  imagine  that  reafon 
is  entirely  on  their  fide  3  and  that  their  opponents  plunge 
deeper  into  error  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from 
their  opinions.  Struck  with  thefe  examples,  which  are 
but  too  common,  I  accept  of  this  conftitution  with  all 
its  faults,  even  fuppofing  I  am  not  miftaken  in  my 


America. 


By  adopting  this  tried  and  well  known  form  opinion  of  its  faults;  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  a  general 
..L  tW  tV,.  lia«.rd  of  new  ex-  government  is  neceffary  to  our  fafety,  and  that  no  form 


of'eovernmmt^lt^ivas^faid^that'the  hazard  of  new  ex-  government  is  neceffary  to  our  fafety 

4*-“  “■"‘■’r  ayided^  and 

there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  conftitution  will  be 
Avell  adminiftered  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  it 
will  not  end,  as  too  many  other  governments  have  done, 


once  place  themfelves  in  a  fecure  tram  of  prolperity. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  the  time  were,  upon 
the  whole,  hoftile  to  thefe  reafonings.  Their  fufferings, 
in  confequence  of  BritiOi  hoftility,  were  too  recent  to 


become  the  lervile  imitators  of  another  nation  ;  and  the 
public  fentiments  were  fo  generally  republican,  as  to 
lead  them  to  diftike  all  kinds  of  permanent  or  hereditary 
ranks  and  privileges.  Hence,  when  in  the  early  fittings 
of  the  convention  of  Philadelphia  a  plan  was  prefented, 
which  propofed  the  eftablilhment  of  a  prefident  for  life, 
and  fenators  for  life,  and  expreffed  a  defire  to  render 
thefe  offices  hereditary,  and  to  fubjcft  the  laws  of  the 
refpe&ive  ftates  to  the  review  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  it  met  with  no  adequate  fupport  3  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  a  new  conftitu¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  divifions  that  exifted  among  the 
members  of  this  convention,  from  their  tendency  to  re- 
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of  its  bleffings,  defpotifm  becomes  neceffary  to  their  ex- 
iftence.  I  therefore  give  my  vote  for  this  conftitution, 
both  becaufe,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  hope  to  fee  one  more  perfedl,  and  becaufe 
I  am  not  fure  this  is  not  as  perfeft  as  any  it  can  have. 
I  make  a  facrifice  of  the  opinion  I  have  expreffed  of  its 
defers  to  the  public  happinefs.  I  have  never  uttered  my 
obje&ions  out  of  this  houfe  3  here  they  had  their  birth, 
and  here  I  wifh  them  to  be  for  ever  buried.  If  every 
one  of  us  who  have  oppofed  the  conftitution,  when  -we 
return  to  our  conftituents,  were  to  unfold  the  motives 
of  our  oppofition,  and  endeavour  to  gain  partifans  to 
our  fide,  perhaps  we  might  prevent  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  conftitution  3  but,  by  this,  we  fhould 
'  *  .....  }f  una* 

indeed 


publican  or  to  monarchical  principles,  they  were  alfo  di-  only  lofe  the  advantage  which  the  appearance  of  una* 
vided  in  confequence  of  the  different  interefts  of  their  nimity  will  give  us  with  foreign  nations,  and  indeed 
conftituents.  The  votes  were  given  by  ftates,  and  when  with  our  own  people.  1  he  general  good  opinion  of 
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the  delegates  of  a  ftate  differed  in  opinion,  the  majority 
was  reckoned  the  vote  of  the  ftate.  The  greater  ftates, 
after  a  confiderable  conteft,  carried  the  point,  that  in  the 
new  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  the  reprefentation  fhould 
ftand  upon  the  bafis  of  the  population  of  each  ftate, 
though  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  conceding  to 
the  leffer  ftates,  that  each  ftate  fhould  be  equally  repre- 
fented  in  the  new  fenate.  Virginia  and  the  fouthern 
ftates,  with  the  aid  of  the  antifederalifis,  in  oppofition  to 
the  federalift  or  republican  party,  obtained  the  ftrange 
privilege,  in  a  nation  of  freemen,  of  numbering  three- 
fifths  of  their  (laves  as  a  part  of  their  population  in  all 
queftions  about  the  number  of  their  reprefentatives.  In 
other  queftions,  however,  the  delegates  of  the  great 
ftates  frequently  voted  with  the  federalift  party,  though, 
upon  the  whole,  the  more  zealous  republicans  were 
greatly  difgufted  by  many  articles  of  the  new  conftitu¬ 
tion.  Of  thefe  the  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  was  one. 
He  had  the  integrity,  and  the  moderation,  however,  on 
this  occafion,  to  prefer  the  peace  of  his  country  to  his 
private  political  opinions  3  and  when  the  plan  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  propofed  that  it  fhould  be  figned  by  all  the 
members  of  the  convention,  that  from  their  apparent 
unanimity,  it  might  have  the  better  chance  of  being 
accepted  by  the  different  ftates.  “  In  the  long  career 
I  have  already  run”  (faid  that  eminent  ftatefman  and 
philofopher),  u  I  have  more  than  once  been  compelled 
to  abandon  opinions  I  had  openly  maintained,  and 


nation  refpe&ing  its  government  is  as  neceffary  as  the 
wifdom  and  integrity  of  its  adminiftration,  to  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  its  people.  I  truft,  therefore,  both  for  our 
own  fafety  as  members  of  the  community,  and  for  the 
fake  of  our  pofterity,  that  we  (hall  be  of  one  mind,  in. 
recommending  this  conftitution  wherever  our  influence 
reaches  5  and  that  afterwards  our  whole  thoughts  will  be 
bent  to  its  happy  adminiftration.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
form  the  wifh  that  fuch  of  us  as  ftill  entertain  obje&ions 
to  this  conftitution  will  follow  my  example,  and  doubt 
a  little  of  their  infallibility,  and  fign  this  conftitutional 
a  ft,  that  no  queftion  may  be  left  of  our  unanimity.” 

The  authority  and  example  of  Franklin  prevailed,  and 
the  following  conftitution  was  unanimoufly  tranfmitted 
by  the  convention  to  the  different  ftates  for  their  accep¬ 
tance.  # 

«  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  Conftitu- 
form  a  more  perfeft  union,  eftablifh  juftice,  infure  do-tlon* 
meftic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the  bleffing  of 
liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity,  do  ordain  and 
eftablifh  this  conftitution  for  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica. 

Article  I. 

“  Sefiion  I.  Alllegiflative  powers  herein  granted  fhall 
be  vefted  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  which  fliall 
confift  of  a  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 
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“  Set 1.  2.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (hall  be  com- 
pofed  of  members  chofen  evety  fecond  year  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  feveral  flates  ;  and  the  ele&ors  in  each  ftate 
(hall  have  the  qualifications  requi(ite  for  electors  of  the 
mod  numerous  branch  of  the  ftate  legiflature. 

“  No  perfon  (hall  be  a  reprefentative  who  (hall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  been  feven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  )  and  who  (hail  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  in  which  he 
(hall  be  chofen. 

“  Reprefentatives,  and  diredl  taxes,  (hall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  feveral  dates  which  may  be  included 
within  the  union,  according  to  their  refpe&ive  num¬ 
bers,  which  (hall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  perfons,  including  thofe  bound  to  fervice 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  all  other  perfons.  The  aaual  enumera¬ 
tion  (hall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  .  firft 
meeting  of  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  fubfequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  manner  as 
they  (hall  by  law  dire&.  The  number  of  reprefenta¬ 
tives  (hall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000  :  but  each 
ftate  (hall  have  at  leaft  one  reprefentative  ;  and  until 
fuch  enumeration  (hall  be  made,  the  ftate  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire  (hall  be  entitled  to  choofe  three,  Maffachufets  eight, 
Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Con- 
nefticut  five,  New  York  fix,  New  Jerfey  four,  Penn- 
fylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia 
ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Geor¬ 
gia  three.  # 

“  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation  from 
any  ftate,  the  executive  authority  thereof  (hall  iffue  writs 
of  ele&ion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

“  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (hall  choofe  their 
fpeaker  and  other  officers  •  and  (hall  have  the  foie  power 
of  impeachment. 

“  Sett.  3.  The  fenate  of  the  United  States  (hall  be 
compofed  of  two  fenators  from  each  ftate,  chofen  by  the 
legiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years  )  and  each  fenator  (hall 
have  one  vote. 

“  Immediately  after  they  (hall  be  alfembled,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  firft  eleaion,  they  (hall  be  divided,  as 
equally  as  may  be,  into  three  claffes.  The  feats  of  the 
fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  (hall  be  vacated  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  year  j  of  the  fecond  clafs,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  fourth  year  )  and  the  third  clafs,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fixth  year)  fo  that  one-third  may  be 
chofen  every  fecond  year  :  and  if  vacancies  happen,  by 
refignation  orotherwife,  during  the  recefs  of  the  legifla¬ 
ture  of  any  ftate,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tem¬ 
porary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  le¬ 
giflature,  which  (hall  then  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

“  No  perfon  (hall  be  a  fenator  who  (hall  not  have  at¬ 
tained  to  the  age  of  30  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  (hall  not,  when 
eleaed,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftate  for  which  he  (hall 

be  chofen.  .  t 

«  The  vice-prefident  of  the' United  States  (hall  be 
prefident  of  the  fenate,  but  (hall  have  no  vote,  unlefs 
they  be  equally  divided. 

“  The  fenate  (hall  choofe  their  other  officers,. and  al- 
fo  a  prefident  pro  tempore  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice-pre- 
fident,  or  when  he  (hall  exercife  the  office  of  prefident 
of  the  United  States.  v 

“  The  fenate  (hall  have  the  foie  power  to  try  all 
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impeachments  :  When  fitting  for  that  purpofe  they  (hall  Amer 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  prefident  of  the  — y“ 

United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  (hall  prefide  :  and 
no  perfons  (hall  be  convi£ted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  prefent. 

“  Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment  (hall  not  ex¬ 
tend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqua¬ 
lification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  truft, 
or  profit  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  corr- 
vi£led  (hall  neverthelefs  be  liable  and  fubje<£l  to  in¬ 
dictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  puniftiment,  according 
to  law. 

“  SeB .  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manners  of  hold¬ 
ing  eleftions  for  fenators  and  reprefentatives  fnall  be 
preferibed  in  each  ftate  by  the  legiflature  thereof ;  but 
the  congrefs  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter 
fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  placing  or  choofing 
fenators. 

“  The  congrefs  (hall  aflemble  at  leaft  once  in  every 
year  ;  and  fuch  meeting  (hall  be  on  the  firft  Monday 
in  December,  unlefs  they  (hall  by  law  appoint  a  differ- 
end  day. 

“  Sefi.  5.  Each  houfe  (hall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  ; 
and  a  majority  of  each  (hall  conftitute  a  quorum  to  do 
bufinefs  ;  but  a  fmall  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
abfent  members,  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  pe¬ 
nalties,  as  each  houfe  may  provide. 

“  Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,.  punifh  its  members  for  diforderly  behaviour, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

“  Each  houfe  (hall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publifli  the  fame,  excepting  fuch 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgments  require  fecrecy  )  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  on  any 
queftion  (hall,  at  the  defire  of  one-fifth  of  thofe  prefent, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

“  Neither  houfe  during  the  feflion  of  congrefs  (hall, 
without  the  confent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houfes  (hall  be  fitting. 

“  Sei 57.  6.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  (hall  re¬ 
ceive  a  compenfation  for  their  fervices,  to  be  afeertained 
by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States. 
They  (hall  in  all  cafes,  except  treafon,  felony,  and  breach 
of  peaee,  be  privileged  from  arreft  during  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  feflion  of  their  refpe&ive  houfes,  and  in  go¬ 
ing  to  and  returning  from  the  fame )  for  any  fpeech  or 
debate  in  either  houfe,  they  (hall  not  be  queftioned  in 
any  other  place. 

“  No  fenator  or  reprefentative  (hall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  ele£led,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which 
(hall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
(hall  have  been  increafed  during  fuch  time  :  and  no 
perfon  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  (hall 
be  a  member  of  either  houfe  during  his  continuance  in 

office.  ^  #  . 

“  Sefi.  7.  All  bills  for  raifing  revenue  (hall  originate 
in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  5  but  the  fenate  may  pro- 
pofe  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

“  Every  bill  which  (hall  have  pafled  the  houfe  of  re¬ 
prefentatives  and  the  fenate,  (hall,  before  it  becomes 
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a  law  be  prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
*  States’}  if  he  approve,  he  fhall  fign  it,  bat  if  not,  he 
{hall  return  it  with  his  objedfions  to  that  houie  in  which 
it  fhall  have  originated,  who  (hall  enter  the  objedtions 
at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  re-confider  it. 
If  after  fuch  re-conlideration  two-thirds  of  that  office 
fhall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fhall  be  fent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  houfe,  by  which  it 
fhall  likewife  be  re-confidered  }  and  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  that  houfe,  it  fhall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both  houfes  fhall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  yeas  and  nays  ;  and.  the  names  of  the 
perfons  voting  for  and  againft  the  bill  fhall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  houfe  refpedtively.  .  If  any  bill 
fhall  not  be  returned  by  the  prefident  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  fhall  have  been  prefented 
to  him,  the  fame  fhall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  figned  it,runlefs  the  congrefs,  by  their  adjourn¬ 
ment,  prevent  its  return  }  in  which  cafe  it  fhall  not  be 
a  law. 

“  Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
may  be  neceffary,  (except  on  a  queftion  of  adjourn¬ 
ment),  fhall  be  prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  }  and  before  the  fame  fhall  take  effedt,  fhall  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  him,  or,  being  difapproved  by  him,  fhall  be 
re-paffed  by  two-thirds  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  repre¬ 
fentatives  }  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
feribed  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill. 

“  SeB.  8.  The  congrefs  fhall  have  power 

«  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  ex- 
cifes,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  }  but  all 
duties,  imports,  and  excifes  fhall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States  : 

“  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 

States :  ... 

u  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  feveral  rtates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  : 

“  To  eftablifh  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  fubjeft  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  States  : 

“  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  ftandard  of  weights  and 
meafures  : 

“  To  provide  for  the  punifhment  of  counterfeiting  the 
fecurities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States  : 

(t  To  eftablifh  port-offices  and  port-roads  : 

“  To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  ufeful 
arts,  by  fecuring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  in¬ 
ventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  their  refpedtive  writings 
and  difeoveries  : 

“  To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme 
courts  : 

“  To  define  and  punifh  piracies  and  felonies  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  high  feas,  and  offences  againft  the  law  of 
nations  : 

“  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prifal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
wrater  : 

“  To  raife  and  fupport  armies  *,  but  no  appropriation 
of  money  to  that  ufe  fhall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years  : 

“  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  : 
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“  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  America, 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  :  "^  ¥  J 

“  To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  laws  of  the  union,  fupprefs  infurredtions,  and 


repel  invafions  : 

«  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplin- 
ing  the  militia  }  and  for  governing  fuch  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  United 
States  }  referving  to  the  ftates,  refpedtively,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  difeipline  preferibed  by 
congrefs  : 

“  To  exercife  exclufive  legifiation  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever  over  fuch  diftridt  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare) 
as  may,  by  ceffion  of  particular  ftates  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercife  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchafed  by  the  confent  of  the  legiflature  of  the 
ftate  in  which  the  fame  fhall  be,  for  theeredtion  of  forts, 
magazines,  arfenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  build¬ 
ings  : — and 

“  To  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be  neceffary  and  pro¬ 
per  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  verted  by  this  conftitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  office  thereof. 

“  SeB.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch  per¬ 
fons  as  any.  of  the  ftates  now  exifting  fhall  think  proper 
to  admit,  fhall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congrefs  prior 
to  the  year  1808  ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed 
on  fuch  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
perfon. 

“  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall  not 
be  fufpended,  unlefs  when  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or  invafion 
the  public  fafety  may  require  it. 

“  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  poJlfaBo  law,  fhall  be 
parted. 

“  No  capitation,  or  other  diredt  tax,  fhall  be  laid, 
unlefs  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration  herein 
before  directed  to  be  taken. 

“  No  tax  or  duty  fhall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  ftate  : — No  preference  fhall  be  given  by  any. 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
ftate  over  thofe  of  another}  nor  fhall  veflels  bound  to 
or  from  one  ftate  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
in  another. 

“  No  money  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury  but 
in  confequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law  }  and  a 
regular  ftatement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  all  public  money  fhall  be  publifhed  from 
time  to  time. 

“  No  title  of  nobility  fhall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  }  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
truft  under  them,  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  con¬ 
grefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office  or  title 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
ftate. 

“  SeB.  10.  No  ftate  fhall  enter  into  any  treaty,  al¬ 
liance,  or  confederation  }  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprifal  ;  coin  money  }  emit  bills  of  credit }  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  }  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  pojl  faBo  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contradts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

J  “  No 
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America.  No  ftate  (hall,  without  the  confent  of  the  congrefs, 
— lay  any  imports  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  executing  its  in- 
fpe&ion  laws  y  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imports  laid  by  any  ftate  on  imports  or  exports  fliall  be 
for  the  ufe  of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States  y  and 
all  filch  laws  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  the  revifion  and  con- 
troul  of  the  congrefs.  No  rtate  fliall,  without  the  con¬ 
fent  of  congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  (hips  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree¬ 
ment  or  compaft  with  another  rtate  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war  unlefs  a&ually  invaded,  or  in 
fucli  imminent  danger  as.  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Article  II. 

«  SeB.  I.  The  executive  power  {hall  be  verted  in 
a  prertdent  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  {hall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  vice-prefident,  chofen  for  the  fame  term, 
be  elefted  as  follows  : 

“  Each  rtate  fliall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  le- 
giflature  thereof  may  diredl,  a  number  of  ele&ors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  to 
which  the  rtates  may  be  entitled  in  the  congrefs  ;  but 
no  fenator,  or  reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  ofRce 
of  truft  or  profit  under  the  United  States  fhall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  an  ele&or. 

“  The  ele&ors  fliall  meet  in  their  refpeftive  rtates, 
and  vote  by  ballot,  for  two  perfons,  of  whom  one  at 
leaft  fliall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  rtate  with 
themfelves.  And  they  fliall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  per¬ 
fons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  *, 
which  lift  they  fliall  fign,  and  certify,  and  tranfmit, 
fealed,  to  the  feat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  dire&ed  to  the  prertdent  of  the  fenate.  The 
prertdent  of  the  fenate  fliall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  .fe¬ 
nate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  open  all  the  certifi¬ 
cates  ;  and  all  the  votes  fliall  then  be  counted.  The 
perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes,  fliall  be  the 
prertdent,  if  fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed  y  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  then  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  {hall 
immediately  choofe  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  prertdent •, 
and  if  no  perfon  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five 
higheft  on  the  lift,  the  faid  houfe  fliall,  in  like  manner, 
choofe  the  prertdent.  But  in  choofing  the  prertdent, 
the  votes  fliall  be  taken  by  rtates,  the  representations 
from  each  rtate  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fliall  confift  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  rtates,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  rtates  fliall 
be  neceffary  to  a  choice.  In  every  cafe  after  the  choice 
of  the  prertdent,  the  perfon  having  the  greateft  number 
of  votes  of  the  ele&ors  fliall  be  the  vice-prefident.  But 
if  there  fliould  remain  two  or  more  wTho  have  equal 
votes,  the  fenate  fliall  choofe  from  them  by  ballot  the 
vice-prefident. 

“  The  congrefs  may  determine  the  time  of  choofing 
the  ele&ors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  fliall  give 
their  votes ;  which  day  fliall  be  the  fame  throughout 
the  United  States. 

“  No  perfon  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  conftitution,  fliall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  pre- 


fident  y  neither  fliall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that  America, 
office  who  fliall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  35  *■— — y— - - 
years,  and  been  14  years  a  rertdent  within  the  United 
States. 

“  In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  prertdent  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  rertgnation,  or  inability  to  difeharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid  office,  the  fame  fliall 
devolve  on  the  vice-prefident,  and  the  congrefs  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refigna- 
tion,  or  inability  both  of  the  prertdent  and  vice-prert- 
denfc,  declaring  what  officer  fliall  then  a6l  as  prertdent  y 
and  fuch  officer  fliall  a  &  accordingly  until  the  difability 
be  removed  or  a  prertdent  fliall  be  elected. 

“  The  prertdent  fliall,  at  ftated  times,  receive  for  his 
fervices  a  compenfation  which  fliall  neither  be  increafed 
nor  diminiflied  during  the  period  for  which  he  fliall 
have  been  elefled,  and  he  fliall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them. 

“  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he 
fliall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation. 

“  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith¬ 
fully  execute  the  office  of  prertdent  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my  ability,  preferve, 
proteft,  and  defend  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
States. 

“  Seel.  2.  The  prertdent  fliall  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  feveral  rtates  when  called  into  the 
aftual  fervice  of  the  United  States  :  he  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  fubjeft  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  refpedlive  offices  y  and  he  fliall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeach¬ 
ment. 

“  He  fliall  have  pow'er,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  fenate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  concur*,  and  he  fliall  no¬ 
minate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  fenate,  fliall  appoint  ambaffadors,  other  public  mi- 
nifters,  and  confuls,  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whofe  appoint¬ 
ments  are  not  herein  otherwife  provided  for,  and  which 
fliall  be  ertabliflied  by  law.  But  the  congrefs  may  by 
law  vert  the  appointment  of  fuch  inferior  officers  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  prertdent  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

“  The  prertdent  fliall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  va¬ 
cancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recefs  of  the  fenate, 
by  granting  commiffions,  which  fliall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  feffion. 

“  SeB .  3.  He  fliall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  con¬ 
grefs  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  union,  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  conflderation  fuch  meafures  as  he  fliall 
judge  neceffary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordi¬ 
nary  occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of  them  y 
and  in  cafe  of  difagreement  between  them  with  refpeft 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
fuch  time  as  he  fliall  think  proper  :  he  fliall  receive  am¬ 
baffadors,  and  other  public  minifters  •,  he  fliall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  fliall  commif- 
rton  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

“  SeB .  4.  The  prertdent,  vice-prefident,  and  all  ci¬ 
vil 
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America,  vll  officers  of  the  United  States  {hall  be  removed,  from 

- — v - '  office  on  impeachment  fora  con  vision  of  treafon,  bribery, 

or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdcmeanours. 

Article  III. 

<<  Sect.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
(hall  be  vetted  in  one  fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch  in¬ 
ferior  courts  as  the  congrefs  may  from  time  to  time  or¬ 
dain  and  eftabliffi.  The  judges  both  of  the  fupreme  and 
inferior  courts  (hall  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha¬ 
viour,  and  {hall  at  dated  times  receive  for  their  fervices, 
a  compenfation  which  ffiall  not  be  diminiffied  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

“  SeB.  2.  The  judicial  power  ffiall  extend  to  all 
cafes  in  law  and  equity  arifing  under  this  conftitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or 
which  ffiall  be  made  under  their  authority  ;  to  all  cafes 
attesting  ambaffadors,  other  public  minifters  and  .con¬ 
fute}  to  all  cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifdi&ion  } 
to  controverlies  to  which  the  United  States  ffiall  be 
party;  to  controverlies  between  two  or  more  dates, 
between  a  ftate  and  citizens  of  another  ftate,  be¬ 
tween  citizens  of  different  Hates,  between  citizens  of 
the  fame  ftate  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
ftates,  and  between  a  ftate,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  ftates,  citizens,  or  fubjefts. 

“  In  all  cafes  affe&ing  ambaffadors,  other  public 
minifters  and  confute,  and  thofe  in  which  a  ftate  ffiall 
be  party,  the  fupreme  court  ffiall  have  original  jurif- 
di&ion/  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned  the  fu¬ 
preme  court  tti all  have  appellate  jurifdi&ion  both  as  to 
law  and  fa  ft,  with  fuch  exceptions  and  under  fuch  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  congrefs  ffiall  make. 

“  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeach¬ 
ment,  ffiall  be  by  jury ;  and  fuch  trial  (hall  be  held  in 
the  ftate  where  the  faid  crime  ffiall  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  ftate,  the 
trial  ffiall  be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the  congrefs  may 
by  law  have  directed . 

“  SeB .  3.  Treafon  againft  the  United  States  ffiall 
confift  only  in  levying  war  againft  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
perfon  ffiall  be  convi&ed  of  treafon,  unlefs  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  two  witneffes  to  the  fame  overt  a£t,  or  on  con- 
feftion  in  open  court. 

“  The  congrefs  ffiall  have  power  to  declare  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  treafon,  but  no  attainder  of  treafon  ffiall  wrork 
corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life 
of  the  perfon  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

“  SeB,  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  ffiall  be  given  in  each 
ftate  to  the  public  a£b,  records,  and  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  of  every  other  ftate,  and  the  congrefs  may  by  ge¬ 
neral  laws  preferibe  the  manner  in  which  fuch  a&s,  re¬ 
cords,  and  proceedings  ffiall  be  proved,  and  the  effedl 
thereof. 

“  SeB,  2.  The  citizens  of  each  ftate  ffiall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
fever al  ftates. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  ftate  with  treafon,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  ffiall  flee  from  juftice,  and  be 
found  in  another  ftate,  ffiall,  on  demand  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  authority  of  the  ftate  from  which  he  fled,  be  deli- 
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vered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  ftate  having  jurifdiflion  Americ 
of  the  crime. 

“  No  perfon  held  to  fervicc  or  labour  in  one  ftate, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  efcaping  into  another,  ffiall,  in 
confequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but  ffiall  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  la¬ 
bour  may  be  due. 

“  SeB.  3.  New  ftates  may  be  admitted  by  the  con¬ 
grefs  into  this  union  :  but  no  new  ftate  ffiall  be  formed 
or  ere&ed  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  any  other  ftate; 
nor  any  ftate  be  formed  by  the  jundtion  of  two  or 
more  ftates  or  parts  of  ftates,  without  the  confent  of  the 
legiflatures  of  the  ftates  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  con¬ 
grefs. 

“  The  congrefs  ffiall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  refpedling  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  conftitution  fliall  be  con- 
ftrued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  ftate. 

“  SeB.  4.  The  United  States  ffiall  guarantee  to  every 
ftate  in  this  union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  ffiall  protect  each  of  them  againft  invaflon,  and  on 
application  of  the  legiflature  or  of  the  executive,  (when 
the  legiflature  cannot  be  convened)  againft  domeftic 
violence. 

Article  V. 

u  The  congrefs,  whenever  two- thirds  of  both  houfes 
ffiall  deem  it  neeeffary,  ffiall  propofe  amendments  to 
this  conftitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legifla¬ 
tures  of  two-thirds  of  the  fevcral  ftates,  fliall  call  a 
convention  for  propofing  amendments,  which,  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  ffiall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  as 
part  of  this  conftitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legiflatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  feveral  ftates,  or  by  conventions 
in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  propofed  by  the  congrefs  ;  provided 
that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
1808,  ffiall  in  any  manner  affed  the  firft  and  fourth 
claufes  in  the  ninth  fe&ion  of  the  firft  article ;  and  that 
no  ftate,  without  its  confent,  ffiall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
fuffrage  in  the  fen  ate. 

Article  VI. 

u  All  debts  contraded  and  engagements  entered  into, 
before  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  ffiall  be  as  valid 
againft  the  United  States  under  this  conftitution  asunder 
the  confederation. 

“  This  conftitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
fliall  be  made  in  purfuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  ffiall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  ffiall  be  the  fupreme  law  of  the  land ; 
and  the  judges  in  every  ftate  ffiall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  ftate  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwith  Handing. 

“  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  before  mentioned, 
and  the  members  of  the  feveral  ftate  legiflatures,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  feveral  ftates,  ffiall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affir¬ 
mation  to  fupport  this  conftitution;  but  no  religious  teft 
ffiall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  truft  under  the  United  States. 

Article 
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Article  VII. 

«  The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  dates 
(hall  be  fufficient  for  the  eflabliftiment  of  this  conflitu- 
tion  between  the  dates  fo  ratifying  the  fame. 

“  Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of 
the  dates  prefent,  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1 787,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  12th.  In  witnefc  where¬ 
of,  we  have  hereunto  fubfcribed  our  names: 

George  Wafliington,  prefident  and  deputy  of  Virginia. 

Dep.  of  New  Hampfhire ,  John  Langdon 

Nicholas  Gilman 

Maffachufets ,  Nathaniel  Gorham 

Rufus  King 

Connecticut ,  William  Samuel  Johnfon 

Roger  Sherman 

New  York ,  Alexander  Hamilton 

New  Jerfey ,  William  Livingdon 

David  Brearly 
William  PaterTon 
Jonathan  Dayton 

Fennfylvania ,  Benjamin  Tranklin 

Thomas  Miflin 
Robert  Morris 
George  Clymer 
Thomas  Fitz-fimons 
Jared  Ingerfoll 
James  Wilfon 
Gouverneur  Morris 
Delaware ,  George  Read 

Gunning  Bedford,  junior 
Richard  Baffett 
Jacob  Broom 

Maryland,  James  Mac  Henry 

Daniel  St  Thomas  Jenifer 
Daniel  Carroll 
Virginia ,  John  Blair 

James  Maddifon,  junior 
North  Carolina ,  William  Blount  . 

Richard  Dobbfpaight 
Hugh  Williamfon 
South  Carolina ,  John  Rutledge 

Charles  Cotefworth  Pinckney 
Charles  Pinckney 
Pierce  Butler 
Georgia ,  William  Few 

Abraham  Baldwin. 

Attefled ,  William  Jackson,  fecretary. 

To  the  conditution  the  following  refolutions  were 

added*.  .  ,  -  t  c 

u  That  the  preceding  conditution  be  laid  before 
the  United  States  in  congrefs  aflembled,  and  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  diould  afterwards 
be  fubmitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chofen  in 
each  date  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  its  legifiature  for  their  affent  and  ratification  j 
and  that  each  convention  affenting  to,  and  ratifying  the 
fame,  fhould  give  notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in 
congrefs  aflembled. 

“  Refolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  as  foon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  flates^  fliall  have 
ratified  this  conditution,  the  United  States  in  congrefs 
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aflembled,  fliould  fix  a  day  on  which  the  eleCtors  fhculd  America, 
be  appointed  by  the  dates  which  (hall  have  ratified  the  ~ 
fame,  and  a  day  on  which  the  eleCtors  diould  aflemble 
to  vote  for  the  prefident,  and  the  time  and  place  for 
commencing  proceedings  under  this  conditution.  lhat 
after  fuch  publication  the  eleCtors  diould  be  appointed 
and  the  fenators  and  reprefentatives  eleCted.  That  the 
electors  diould  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  eleCtion 
of  the  prefident,  and  diould  tranfmit  their  votes  certi¬ 
fied,  figned,  fealed,  and  direCted,  as  the  conditution  re¬ 
quires,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  United  States  in  congrefs 
aflembled  \  that  the  fenators  and  reprefentatives  diould 
convene  at  the  time  and  place  afligned  j  that  the  fena¬ 
tors  diould  appoint  a  prefident  of  the  fenate  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes 
for  prefident  5  and  that  after  he  fliall  be  chofen,  the 
congrefs,  together  with  the  prefident,  fliall  proceed 
without  delay  to  execute  this  conditution.  392 


The  ten  following  articles  were  afterwards,  in  I 789,  Additions 
propofed  by  congrefs  to  be  added  to  the  conditution  ? 
and  having  received  the  ratification  required  by  article 
fifth  of  the  above  conditution,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
<ls  forming  a  part  of  it. 

Article  I. 

“  Congrefs  fliall  make  no  law  refpeCting  an  eda- 
biifliment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife 
thereof  j  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  fpeeeh,  or  of  the 
prefs,  or  the  right  of  people  peaceably  to  aflemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievan¬ 
ces. 

Article  II. 

“  A  well-regulated  militia  being  neceffary  to  the  fc- 
curity  of  a  free  date,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  fliall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

“  No  foldier  fliall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  houfe,  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  nor  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prefcribed  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

«  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecure  in  their  per- 
fons,  houfes,  papers,  and  effeCts,  againfl  unreafonable 
fearches  and  feizures,  fliall  not  be  violated  :  and  no 
warrants  fliall  lflue  but  upon  probable  caufe,  fupport- 
ed  by  oath  or  affirmations  5  and  particularly  deferr¬ 
ing  the  place  to  be  fearched,  and  the  perfon  or  things 
to  be  feized. 

Article  V. 

«  No  perfon  fliall  be  held  to  anfwer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwife  infamous  crime,  unlefs  on  a  prefentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  excepting  in  cafes  arif- 
ing  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when 
in  aCtual  fervice  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  }  nor 
fliall  be  tried  twice  for  the  fame  offence  ;  nor  fliall  be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witnefs  againfl 
himfelf ,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  procefs  of  law  :  nor  fliall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  ufe,  without  jud  compenfation. 


Article  VI. 
In  all  criminal  profecutions, 


the  accufed  party 
fhall 
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America  lhall  enjoy  the  right  to  fpeedy  and  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  (late  and  diftrift  wherein  the 
crime  (hall  have  been  committed,  which  diftrift  (hall 
have  been  previoufly  afcertained  by  law  3  and.  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  accufalion,  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnefles  again  ft  him;  to  have 
compulfory  procefs  for  obtaining  witnefles  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  3  and  to  have  the  afliftance  of  counfel  for  his  de¬ 
fence. 

Article  VII. 

“  In  fuits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troverfy  (hall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  (hall  be  preferved  ;  and  no  fadl  tried  by  a  jury 
(hall  be  otherwife  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  li¬ 
nked  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law. 

Article  VIII. 

“  ExcefTive  bail  (hall  not  be  required,  nor  exceflive 
fines  impofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  punifhments  in¬ 
flicted. 


make  amendments  in  money  bills,  by  its  concurring 
with  the  prefident  in  the  nomination  to  places,  while  ' 
its  members  were  eligible  to  every  appointment,  and 
by  its  having  the  foie  trial  of  impeachments  entrufted 
to  it.  The  prerogative  given  to  the  prefident  to  pardon 
criminals  conviCted  of  high  treaion,  was  reprefented  as 
dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  his  power  of  confer¬ 
ring  appointments  upon  the  members  of  both  houfes  of 
legiflature  was  accounted  a  fource  of  corruption.  It 
was  faid,  that  the  jurifdiCtion  given  to  the  federal  courts 
would  prove  vexatious,  by  drawing  individuals  from  di~ 
ftant  dates  to  attend  to  fuits  inftituted  before  them.  The 
powers  given  to  congrefs  to  impofe  all  kinds  of  taxes, 
to  regulate  the  election  of  its  members,  to  maintain  a 
Handing  army  in  time  of  peace,  were  alleged  to  be 
exorbitant.  It  was  faid,  that  the  mod  important  of 
all  privileges,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  were  not  fecured  :  And  laftly,  It  was  afierted 
that  the  funClion  of  prefident  being  made  capable  of 
indefinite  continuance  in  the  fame  hands,  might  give 
an  ambitious  and  artful  man  an  influence  dangerous  to 
the  cono-refs.  to  individuals,  and  to  the  conftitution  it- 
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Article  IX. 

c<  The  enumeration  in  the  conftitution  of  certain  rights, 
(hall  not  be  conftrued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 

“  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  conftitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  dates, 
are  referved  to  the  dates  refpe&ively  or  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Opposition  The  reference  of  the  conftitution  to  the  feveral  dates 
to  the  oon-  to  be  adopted  or  reje£led  by  them,  in  conventions 
dilution.  aflembled  for  that  fpecial  purpofe,  occaftoned  the  mod 
violent  debates.  Pamphlets  poured  from  the  prefs, 
and  the  newfpapers  were  daily  filled  with  difeuf- 
fions  of  the  merits  and  defers  of  the  propofed  plan 
of  government.  Three  dates,  Delaware,  New  Jerfey, 
and  Georgia,  accepted  the  conftitution  unanimoufly  3 
but  in  the  other  dates  the  parties  were  more  nearly  ba¬ 
lanced.  The  conventions  convoked  by  the  (late  legifla- 
tures,  went  into  an  analyfis  of  the  conftitution  in  de¬ 
tail.  This  took  place  more  efpecially  in  Pennfylva- 
nia,  New  York,  Maflachufets,  and  Virginia  3  and  every 
part  of  it  was  made  the  fubjedt  of  feparate  votes. 
The  objedlions  dated  againft  the  conftitution  were 
chiefly  the  following :  That  the  convention  was  only 
entitled  to  revife  the  articles  of  the  original  confede¬ 
ration,  and  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  framing  a  new 
conftitution,  more  efpecially,  as  it  had  declared  the 
acceptance  of  this  conftitution  by  nine  dates  fufficient 
to  make  it  law  :  That  the  Conftitution  ought  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  rights  to  fecure  to 
the  feveral  dates  their  particular  conftitution.  It  was 
alleged,  that  the  propofed  fenate  would  poflefs  excef- 
five  pbwers  and  privileges,  by  being  authorized  to 


felf. 

Some  of  thefe  objections  do  not  appear  very  forci¬ 
ble,  and  others  of  them  have  been  obviated  by  the  ar¬ 
ticles  afterwards  added  to  the  conftitution,  which  have 
been  already  noticed  3  but  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  period 
in  queftion  they  pofltfied  confiderable  influence,  and 
that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  averfe  to  the  conftitution.  So  fenfible, 
however,  were  all  parties,  of  the  extreme  defe&ivenefs 
of  the  exifting  government,  and  of  the  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  anarchy  in  which  the 
country  was  plunged,  that  a  majority  in  the  different 
dates  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  votes  for  its  ac¬ 
ceptance.  In  Connedlicut,  Maryland,  and  Pennfyl- 
vania,  a  minority  voted  againft  it,  but  it  pafled  with¬ 
out  any  amendment.  In  Pennfylvania,  where  the  op- 
pofition  was  ftrong,  the  minority  withdrew  and  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  conftitution.  South  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  New  York,  and  Maflachufets,  accepted  the  con- 
ftitutiun  by  a  very  fmall  majority,  but  propofed  feve¬ 
ral  amendments.  New  York  was  on  the  eve  of  reject¬ 
ing  the  conftitution,  when  intelligence  arrived,  that 
it  was  already  accepted  by  nine  of  the  dates  5  and  this 
circumftance  produced  an  acceptance  there  alfo.  The 
convention  of  New  Hampfliire  feparated  without  com¬ 
ing  to  a  refolution  3  and,  having  afterwards  aflembled, 
gave  its  aflent,  with  fome  propofals  for  amendment. 
North  Carolina  not  only  propofed  amendments,  but 
made  them  the  condition  of  its  acceptance.  Some  time 
afterwards,  however,  it  accepted  the  conftitution  with¬ 
out  referve.  Rhode  Ifland,  inftead  of  calling  a  con¬ 
vention,  referred  the  conftitution  to  the  aflemblies  of 
the  towns,  by  a  majority  of  which  it  was  rejeCled  3 
but  a  convention  for  the  purpofe  ‘being  afterwards  call¬ 
ed,  it  accepted  the  conftitution.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  periods  and  the  manner  in  which  the  con¬ 
ftitution  was  accepted. 
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Prefident 
and  vice- 
prefident 
how  elect¬ 
ed. 


States. 


Period  of  accepting 
the  Oonftitution. 


Manner  of  paffing  it. 


Delaware 
Pennfylvania 
New  Jerfey 
Georgia 
Conne&icut 
Maflachufets 
Maryland 
South  Carolina 
New  Hampfhire 
Virginia 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Rhode  Ifland 


Dec.  31.  1787. 

Jan.  2.  1788. 

Feb.  6.’  - 

April  28.  - 

May  23.  - 

June  2r.  - 

July  26.  - 

Nov.  27.  1789- 
May  29.  1790, 


Unanimoufly 
For  47  Againft 
Unanimoufly 
Ditto 

For  I  28  Againft 
- 187  - 

- 63  - 
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Of  the  public  officers  appointed  under  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  thofe  of  prefident  and  vice- 
prefldent  are  the  moft  confpicuous  and  important.  In 
March  1791,  the  following  law  was  ena&ed  by  con- 
grefs  for  regulating  the  mode  of  their  ele&ion. 

“  SeBion  I.  The  cafe  of  the  ele&ion  of  prefident  or 
vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  before  the  ufual  pe¬ 
riod  of  ele&ion,  which  cafe  is  herein  after  provided 
for,  being  accepted,  the  ele&ors  for  choofing  the  pre¬ 
fident  and  vice-prefident  fhall  be  named  within  34 
days  immediately  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  of 
December  1792,  and  thenceforth  within  34  days  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  of  December, 
in  the  fourth  year  after  the  laft  election.  The  faid 
ele&ors  fhall  be  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  fena- 
tors  and  reprefentatives  in  congrefs,  of  which  the  feve- 
ral  ftates  fhall  have  a  right  to  compofe  their  deputation 
at  the  time  when  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  to  be 
chofen  fhall  enter  into  office  :  provided  that,  if  the 
new  apportioning  of  reprefentatives  in  virtue  of  the 
new  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  ftiall  not  take 
place  before  the  period  for  choofing  the  ele&ors,  then 
the  number  of  electors  fhall  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  of  the  prefent 
congrefs. 

“  Set 5?.  2.  The  ele&ors  ftiall  aflemble  and  vote  on 
the  firft  Wednefday  of  December  in  each  ftate,  at  fuch 
place  as  fhall  be  named  by  the  legiflature  of  the  ftate  5 
and  fhall  draw  up  and  fign  three  certificates  of  their 
refpe&ive  votes,  and  fhall  fold  up  and  feal  the  fame 
feparately,  and  fhall  indorfe  upon  the  cover  of  each 
packet  a  declaration,  that  it  contains  a  lift  of  the  votes 
of  the  ftate  for  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  j  and 
every  ele&cr,  or  majority  of  ele&ors,  ftiall  appoint  by 
ballot  the  perfon  to  whom  they  will  entruft  one  of  the 
faid  certificates,  to  be  by  him  conveyed  to  the  prefi¬ 
dent  of  the  fenate,  at  the  place  of  rcfidcnce  of  the 
o-overnment,  before  the  firft  Wednefday  of  the  January 
following  •,  and  (hall  addrefs  another  of  the  faid  certifi¬ 
cates,  by  the  poft,  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate  at  the 
place  of  rcfidencc  of  the  government ;  and  ftiall  tranf- 
mit  the  third  of  the  faid  certificates  to  the  judge  of 
the  diftri&  in  which  their  aflembly  fhall  be  held. 

a  Setf.  3.  The  executive  power,  in  each  ftate,  fhall 


caufe  td  be  drawn  up,  and  properly  certified,  three  lifts 
of  the  names  of  the  ele&ors  of  the  ftate,  and  fhall  tranf- 
mit  the  fame  to  the  ele&ors  before  the  firft  Wednef¬ 
day  of  December  ;  and  the  ele&or^  fhall  add  one  of 
'the  faid  lifts  to  each  of  the  before-mentioned  lifts  of 
their  votes. 

“  Set 57.  4.  In  the  cafe  of  a  lift  of  the  votes  of  a  ftate 
not  arriving  at  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  January,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  ftiall  defpatch 
an  exprefs  to  the  judge  of  the  diftri&  of  fuch  ftate  in 
whofe  hands  the  third  certificate  fhall  have  been  depo- 
fited,  who  ftiall  tranfmit  it  by  the  fame  nieflenger  to 
the  place  of  refidence  of  the  government. 

“  Sc&.  5.  The  congrefs  fhall  commence  its  fittings 
on  the  fecond  Wednefday  of  February  1 793  ;  and 
thenceforth  on  the  fecond  Wednefday  of  the  February 
following  each  aflembly  of  ele&ors  ;  and  the  certifi¬ 
cates,  or  as  many  of  them  as  ftiall  have  arrived,  fhall 
be  opened,  the  votes  counted,  and  names  of  the  perfons 
ele&ed  to  fill  the  offices  of  prefident  and  vice-prefident 
declared  and  proclaimed,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  conflitution. 

“  Setf.  6.  In  the  cafe  of  the  prefident  of  the  fenate 
not  being  prefent  at  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  on  the  arrival  of  perfons  charged  with  the 
lifts  of  the  votes  of  the  ele&ors,  fuch  perfon  fhall  de¬ 
liver  the  lifts  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  ftiall  care¬ 
fully  preferve  them,  and  remit  them  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate. 

“  SeB.  7.  The  perfons  appointed  by  the  ele&ors  to 
convey  the  lifts  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  ftiall  re¬ 
ceive,  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  faid  lifts,  13d.  per 
mile,  for  the  diftance,  by  the  high  road,  from  the  place 
of  ele&ion  to  the  refidence  of  the  government. 

u  Se6 7.  8.  If  any  perfon  being  appointed  to  convey 
the  votes  of  the  ele&ors  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate, 
and  having  accepted  that  truft,  fhall  negle&  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  fame,  he  ftiall  incur  a  penalty  of  IOOO  dol¬ 
lars. 

“  SeB .  9.  In  the  cafe  of  the  removal,  death,  refig- 
nation,  or  incapacity  to  fill  his  office  of  the  prefident 
or  vice-prefident,  the  provifional  prefident  of  the  fe¬ 
nate,  or,  where  no  fuch  officer  has  been  appointed,  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  ftiall  fulfil  the 

duties 
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duties  of  prefident  of  the  United  States,  or  vice-prefi- 
dent,  until  the  prefident  or  vice-prefident  (hall  reluiue 
his  fun£hons,  or  a  new  election  (hall  take  place. 

«  SeB.  10.  When  the  offices  of  prefident  and  vice- 
prefident  fhall  become  vacant  at  the  fame  time,  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  fhall  give  notice  of  the  fame  to  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  of  each  date  ;  and  fhall  publiffi  the  faid 
notice,  in  one  gazette  at  lead  of  each  date,  in  which  it 
fhall  be  declared,  that  the  electors  for  the  prefident  of 
the  United  States  fhall  be  appointed  or  chofen  in  the  fe¬ 
deral  dates  within  the  34  days  immediately  preceding 
the  fird  Wednefday  of  the  month  of  December  follow¬ 
ing,  provided  a  fpaee  of  two  months  fhall  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  fuch  notice,  and  the  fird  Wednefday 
of  the  December  following;  but  when  the  faid  fpaee  of 
time  fiiall  not  fo  intervene,  or  if  the  term  for  which 
the  late  prefident  and  vice-prefident  were  elected  does 
not  expire  on  the  third  day  of  March  following,  then 
the  fecretary  of  date  dial  1  declare  in  fuch  notice  that  the 
electors  are  to  be  appointed,  or  chofen,  within  the  34 
days  immediately  preceding  the  fird  Wednefday  of  De¬ 
cember  in  the  following  year;  and  the  electors  fhall  be 
appointed  accordingly,  and  diall  proceed  as  is  provided 
in  this  adt. 

“  SeB .  11.  The  only  evidence  that  fhall  be  required 
of  the  refufal  to  accept  the  office  of  prefident  or  vice- 
prefident,  or  refignation  of  either  of  faid  offices,  diall  be 
a  declaration  in  writing  to  that  effedl,  figned  by  the 
perfon  refilling  to  accept  or  refigning  fuch  office,  which 
fhall  be  tranfmitted  to,  and  depofited  in  the  office  of  the 
fecretary  of  date. 

SeB .  12.  The  term  for  which  the  prefident  and  vice- 
prefident  (hall  be  chofen  fhall  be  four  years  ;  commen¬ 
cing,  in  all  cafes,  on  the  4th  of  March  following  the 
day  of  the  eledlion. 

By  this  law,  as  well  as  by  the  conditution,  the  power 
of  declaring  the  manner  of  nominating  the  electors  who 
are  to  chufe  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident,  was  left 
to  the  legidatures  of  the  fcveral  dates ;  the  refult  of  which 
was  that  a  uniform  mode  was  not  adopted.  In  fome 
of  the  dates  the  people  were  left  to  nominate  the  elec¬ 
tors  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  voted  for  other  repre- 
fentatives.  In  other  dates,  that  power  was  confined  to 
the  legidatures  themfelves.  The  following  is  a  ftate- 
ment  of  the  different  modes  which  have  been  edabliffi- 
ed  in  all  the  dates,  including  the  three  new  dates  of 
Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Teneffee. 


States  in  which  the  eleBors 
for  the  prefident  and  vice- 
prefident  of  the  United 
States  are  named  by  the 
people . 

MafTachufets 

Pennfylvania 

Virginia 

Teneffee 

Kentucky 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


States  in  which  the  eleBors 
for  the  prefident  and  vice- 
prefident  of  the  United 
States  are  named  by  the 
l  eg  filature. 

Vermont 
New  Hampfhire 
Connecticut 
Rhode  Ifland 
New  York 
Delaware 
New  Jerfey 
Maryland 
North  Carolina 


In  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States 
there  are  three  departments,  the  department  of  date, 
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the  department  of  finances,  and  that  of  war:  a  fecretary  America 
is  at  the  head  of  each  of  thefe,  who  aCts  under  the  autho-  '  'r$™‘ 

rity  of  the  prefident.  The  fecretary  of  date  is  keeper  Secretary 
of  the  feals  of  the  union.  It  belongs  to  his  office  to  coun-  0f  ftaie. 
terfign  the  laws,  and  to  promulgate  them.  He  has  the 
cudody  of  all  public  papers, but  his  principal  employment 
is  to  tranfadl  affairs  with  foreign  powers*  ^ 

At  the  head  of  the  finances  is  a  fecretary  of  the  Treafury. 
treafury.  This  part  of  the  public  bufmefs  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  many  difficulties  at  the  period  when  the  condi¬ 
tution  was  formed,  and  for  fome  years  thereafter.  The 
new  congrefs,  at  the  clofe  of  its  fird  feffion,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1789,  ordered  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  the 
union,  Mr  Hamilton,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  redo- 
ration  of  public  credit.  This  duty  was  performed  in 
January  1790,  and  after  long  debates,  the  congrefs,  on 
the  4th  of  Augud  of  that  year,  paffed  the  plan  into  a 
law.  By  this  law,  the  debt  due  to  foreign  nations,  as 
w?ell  as  to  the  creditors  at  home,  was  funded,  together 
with  a  long  arrear  of  intered,  and  even  intered  upon 
intered.  The  debt  due  to  foreign  nations  amounted 
to  11,908,188  dollars,  and  the  domedic  debt  to 
40,903,485  dollars,  making  together  52,813,673  dol¬ 
lars.  The  prefident  of  the  United  States  'was  au¬ 
thorized  to  borrow  12,000,000  of  dollars  to  pay 
the  foreign  debt.  Another  loan  wTas  made  to  extin- 
guiffi  the  domedic  debt,  and  in  payment  of  this 
loan  certificates  of  intered  due  (one  of  the  kinds  of 
public  paper  then  current)  were  received  and  funded 
at  three  per  cent.  The  capital  of  the  debt,  including 
the  red  of  the  paper  money  then  in  circulation,  was 
funded  at  6  per  cent,  intered,  with  a  provifion  that  for 
a  third  of  the  debt  thus  funded  no  intered  ffiould  be 
paid  till  the  year  1800.  This  part  of  the  debt  there¬ 
fore  received  the  name  of  deferred  fiock.  The  defer¬ 
red  dock  was  appointed  to  be  redeemed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  For  the  red  of  the 
debt  two  other  funds  were  created,  one  of  three  per 
cent,  and  one  of  fix  per  cent.— -By  this  law  the  -whole 
debts  due  by  the  feveral  dates  to  the  union,  and  for 
which  the  credit  of  congrefs  dood  pledged  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditors,  were  adopted  as  the  debt  of  the  union, 

But  as  the  debts  due  by  the  feveral  dates  were  very 
unequal,  this  part  of  the  plan  met  with  much  oppofi- 
tion.  It  is  underdood,  however,  to  have  been  at  lad 
carried,  in  confequence  of  a  kind  of  compromife  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  fouthern  dates.  The  northern 
dates,  including  New  York,  were  the  principal  debtors, 
Maffachufets  alone  owed  6,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
northern  dates  therefore  were  deeply  interefted,  that 
the  public  debt  ffiould  be  adopted  by  the  whole  union* 

The  fouthern  dates,  on  the  contrary,  were  all,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Carolina,  creditors  of  the  union. 

But  it  was  their  favourite  projeft  to  draw  the  feat 
of  the  federal  government  nearer  to  them.  Virgi¬ 
nia  was  more  eager  in  the  profecution  of  this  object 
than  the  red,  and  Virginia  was  the  principal  public 
creditor.  Accordingly,  the  deputies  of  the  northern 
dates  made  a  compromife  with  the  fouthern  dates, 
agreeing  to  vote  that  the  feat  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  ffiould  be  placed  on  the  river  Potowmack,  011 
condition  of  the  others  voting  for  the  confolidation  of 
the  debts.  The  date  of  Pennfylvania,  though  among 
the  debtors,  oppofed  this  plan  ;  but  its  oppofition  was 
got  over  by  an  agreement  that  the  feat  of  the  federal 
M  2  government 
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government  fhould  continue  at  Philadelphia  for  ten 
years.  Thus  the  plan  for  confolidating  the  debts  paf- 
fed,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  law  was  enabled,  authorizing 
the  general  government  to  accept,  from  the  (late  or 
dates  to  which  it  might  belong,  of  a  territory  for  the 
permanent  feat  of  its  refidence,  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
fquare,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potowmack  and  the 
Eadern  Branch  ;  authorizing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  co'mmiflioners  to 
furvey  the  territory,  and  to  prepare,  againd  the  firft 
Monday  of  December  1 800,  the  buildings  neceffary  for 
transferring  the  congrefs  and  Whole  offices  of  the  fede¬ 
ral  government  thither.  In  honour  of  the  president  of 
the  union,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  dates,  the  new  city  was  ordained  to 
be  called  Washington. 

The  congrefs  afterwards  erefted  an  office  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  national  debt ;  but  a  regular  fyflem  of  taxa¬ 
tion  being  now  edablifhed  in  the  United  States,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  government,  finding  itfelf  rather  {length¬ 
ened  than  weakened  by  the  exiftence  of  a  public  debt, 
or  what  is  called  the  funding  fyflem,  has  not  been 
very  anxious  to  accomplifh  the  payment  of  that  debt, 
and  accordingly  it  has  rather  increafed  than  dimini (hed. 
The  debt  of  the  United  States,  which  in  1790  amount¬ 
ed  to  72,613,254  dollars,  amounted  in  1796  to 
78,697,410  dollars. 

A  part  of  the  general  fyffem  of  finance,  propofed 
by  Mr  Hamilton,  confided  of  the  edablifhment  of  a 
national  bank,  in  imitation  of  the  bank  of  England, 
which  was  accordingly  incorporated  in  1791,  with  a 
capital  of  10,000,000  of  dollars.  Of  thefe  2,000,000 
were  fubfcribed  by  the  United  States,  but  are  not  to  be 
made  good  at  the  period  impofed  on  other  fubfcri- 
bers.  The  remaining  8,000,000  were  furniffied  by  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  one-fourth  in  fpecie,  and  the  red  in  certifi¬ 
cates  of  public  debt :  fo  that  in  this  way,  paper  curren¬ 
cy  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  of  dollars  at  once  difap- 
peared.  This  bank  is  authorifed,  by  its  charter,  to 
edabliffi  affidant  or  branch  banks,  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  it  may  deem  expedient ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  befides  the  principal  bank  at  Philadelphia,  it  foon 
edablidied  four  branches,  at  New  York,  Bodon,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Charledown.  Its  dividends  are  eight  per  cent, 
and  its  (hares  have  rifen  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  above 
the  original  value. 

Befides  the  ordinary  militia,  the  United  States  have 
a  fmall  permanent  military  edablifhment  regulated  by¬ 
law.  It  is  compofed  of  a  body  of  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers,  two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  and  four  re¬ 
giments  of  infantry.  The  corps  of  artillery  and  en¬ 
gineers,  confids  of  764  men  divided  into  four  batta¬ 
lions,  and  each  battalion  into  four  companies  :  a  cap¬ 
tain,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  cadets,  are  allowed  to  each 
company.  Each  battalion  has  a  major;  and  the  whole 
corps  is  commanded  by  an  adjutant-general,  who  has  a 
lieutenant-colonel  under  him.  Each  company  of  dra¬ 
goons  confids  of  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  a  cor- 
net  •  52  privates,  and  11  ferjeants,  corporals,  fadlers, 
farriers,  and  trumpeters.  The  dafiF  of  each  regiment 
of  infantry  confids  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  two  ma¬ 
jors,  an  adjutant,  a  paymader,  quartermader,  furgeon, 
and  two  affidant  furgeons.  Each  company  confids  of 
a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  an  enfign  ;  with  62  ferjeants, 
corporals,  foldiers,  and  muficians.  This  little  army, 
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therefore,  confids  of  2774  foldiers,  ferjeants,  muficians,  America, 
dragoons,  and  artillery  men.  The  daff  of  the  whole  con-  — v— - 
fids  of  a  brigadier-general,  a  major  of  brigade,  and  an 
infpeftor,  a  judge  advocate,  a  quartermader,  and  a  pay¬ 
mader  general.  Their  pay  would  in  Europe  be  accoun¬ 
ted  exorbitant.  The  privates  receive  four  dollars  a-dav. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  individual  of  every  rank  receives  « 
what  is  called  a  ration,  confiding  of  a  pound  of  beef,  and 
a  pound  of  bread,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  didilled  fpr- 
rits,  and  fait,  vinegar,  foap  and  candles.  A  captain  of 
infantry  receives  40  dollars  a-day,  and  three  rations;  and 
the  other  officers  in  proportion. 

The  navy  is  alfo  a  branch  of  the  war  department ;  but 
as  yet  it  confids  only  of  a  few  veflels,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  the  United  States  would 
foon  render  themfelves  formidable  as  a  maritime  power. 
They'poflefs  in  profufion  all  the  materials  neceffary  for 
fhip-building.  They  have  abundance  of  naval  architects, 
and  great  numbers  of  experienced  feamen,  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  40o 

For  the  adminidration  of  judice,  an  attorney  gene- Law  offi- 
ral  of  the  United  States,  is  by  law  attached  to  the  ex-cers. 
ecutive  government.  His  functions  are,  to  profecute, 
in  the  fupreme  court  of  the  dates,  all  fuits  in  which  the 
government  of  the  union  is  intereded,  and  to  aflid  the 
prefident  with  his  opinion  on  quedions  of  law.  He  is 
permitted,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  purfue  his  profeflion 
in  the  affairs  of  individuals.  In  the  United  States,  ju¬ 
dice  is  adminidered  by  didrift  courts,  circuit  courts,  and 
a  fupreme  court.  Thefe  poffefs  exclufive  jurifdiftion, 
in  all  fuits  that  affect  the  intereds  of  the  union.  The 
courts  of  didrift  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  each  date, 
by  a  judge  appointed  by  the  federal  government,  and  re¬ 
dding  in  the  date.  They  have  jurifdift ions  in  crimes 
within  the  didrift  and  the  adjoining  fea,  where  the  pe¬ 
nalty  does  not  exceed  100  dollars,  or  a  flight  corporal 
punifhment.  They  judge  alfo  in  civil  quedions,  in  which 
the  union  or  foreigners  are  intereded  to  the  amount  of 
100  dollars,  and  unlefs  in  admiralty  cafes,  the  quedion 
is  tried  by  a  jury. 

The  circuit  courts  are  held  by  a  judge  of  the  fupreme 
court,  twice  a-year  in  each  date,  along  with  the  judges 
of  the  didrift.  They  have  an  exclufive  cognizance  of 
all  crimes  againd  the  union,  and  they  are  courts  of  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  didrift  courts.  They  have  cognizance, 
along  with  the  courts  of  the  different  dates,  of  all  civil 
caufes,  not  exceeding  300  dollars  in  value,  or  where  a 
foreigner  is  party,  or  the  difpute  is  between  citizens  of 
different  dates. 

The  fupreme  court  of  the  union  confids  of  a  chief .ju- 
'  dice,  and  five  judges.  It  fits  twice  a  year  at  the  feat  of 
government.  It  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  circuit 
courts,  and  the  tribunals  of  the  feveral  dates.  It  has  ex¬ 
clufive  jurifdiftion  in  all  civil  caufes,  where  one  of  the 
dates  is  a  party,  unlefs  the  adverfe  party  be  a  citizen  of 
the  fame  date,  and  over  all  fuits  againd  foreign  ambaffa- 
dors  or  envoys,  and  their  domedics,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations.  It  may  alfo  try,  but  not  exclufively,  caufes 
in  which  an  ambaffador,  conful,  or  other  foreign  mini- 
der,  is  intereded  as  profecutor. 

On  account  of  the  didance  of  the  dates  of  Kentuc¬ 
ky  and  Teneffee,  and  the  province  of  Maine,  their 
courts  of  diffrift  exercife  the  jurifdiftion  of  courts  of 
circuit,  except  in  cafes  of  appeal,  which  are  carried 
before  the  fupreme  federal  court.  Juries  ferving  in  the 
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federal  courts,  are  chofen  according  to  the  forms  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Hates  where  thefe  courts  happen  to  be 

16  Crimes  or  offences  of  which  the  federal  tribunals 
take  cognizance,  are  treafhns,  rebellions,  refufals  to  pay 
im polls  enjoined  by  the  union,  fmuggling,  frauds  by 
officers  of  the  revenue  in  matters  of  revenue,  and  in' 
iliort,  every  offence  committed  againft  laws  paffed  by  the 
congrefs.  In  addition  to  thefe,  the  federal  courts  take 
cognizance  of  all  offences  committed  within  what  is 
accounted  not  the  territory  of  any  particular  ftate, 
but  of  the  union  at  large,  fuch  as,  the  open  feas,  or 
forts  or  arfenals  belonging  to  the  union,  and  alfo  the 
precinfls  of  the  federal  city  of  Wafliington,  which  is 
confidered  as  the  common  property  of  the  American 
nation. 

In  civil  matters,  both  in  the  courts  of  the  union,  and 
of  the  particular  Hates,  the  common  law  of  England  is 
confidered  as  the  law  of  America,  where  no  fpecial  en- 
ailments  exifi  to  the  contrary.  The  adminiffration  of 
jufiice,  however,  is  underllood  to  be  no  lefs  embarraffed 
by  intricacies  and  delays  in  North  America,  than  it  is 
under  tome  of  the  oldeft  governments  of  Europe.  A  re¬ 
form  in  this  refpecl  will  not  readily  be  expelled,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  legiflature 
of  the  union,  as  well  as  of  the  legillatures  of  the  different 
Hates,  is  always  compofed  of  lawyers. 

In  April  1792,  the  congrefs  ordered  the  efiablilh- 
ment  for  the  United  States,  of  a  public  mint,  by  a  law 
which  regulates  the  divifion,  the  value,  and  the  Handard 
of  their  money.  The  divifion  and  value  of  thefe  mo¬ 
nies,  are  as  follows. 

Gold  Coin. 

The  Eagle ,  value  ten  dollars. 

The  Half-Eagle ,  value  five  dollars. 

The  Quarter-Eagle ,  value  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Silver  Coin. 

The  Hollar ,  value  a  hundred  cents. 

The  Half-Dollar,  value  fifty  cents. 

The  Quarter-Dollar ,  value  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Tenth  of  a  Dollar ,  value  twelve  cents  and  a  half. 
The  Half-Tenth ,  value  fix  cents  and  a  quarter. 

Copper  Coin. 

The  Cent ,  value  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

The  Half  Cent,  value  the  two  hundredth  part  of  a 
dollar. 

The  weight  of  thefe  is  as  follows  :  The  eagle  ought 
to  contain  2474  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of 
Handard  gold,  which  is  thus  regulated  \  1 1  parts  of  pure 
gold  in  I2tV  of  alloy,  of  which  one  half  ought  to  be  of 
filver. 

The  half-eagle  ought  to  contain  1 234  grains  of  pure 
gold,  or  135  grains  of  alloy  gold. 

The  quarter-eagle  ought  to  contain  6 1  grains  of  pure 
gold,  or  674  grains  of  alloy  gold. 

The  dollar  ought  to  contain  3714  grains  of  pure  fil¬ 
ver,  or  416  grains  of  alloy  filver. 

The  Handard  of  filver  is  1485  parts  of  pure  filver,  and 
179  parts  of  alloy  which  is  of  pure  copper. 

The  half-dollar  ought  to  contain  1824  grains  of  pure 
filver j  or  280  grains  of  Handard  filver. 
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A  quarter-dollar  ought  to  contain  9244  gral’ns  of  America, 
pure  filver,  or  1 04  grains  of  Handard  filver.  .  '  v  i 

The  tenth  of  a  dollar  ought  to  contain  37-J  grains  of 
pure  filver,  or  52  grains  of  Handard  filver. 

The  half-tenth  ought  to  contain  i8Tr7  grains  of  pure 
filver,  or  26  grains  of  Handard  filver. 

The  cent  ought.to  contain  11  pennyweights  of  cop- 
per. 

The  half-cent  ought  to  contain  five  and  a  half. 

The  gold  and  filver  coins  ought,  according  to  law,  to 
bear  on  one  fide  an  emblematical  figure  of  liberty,  and 
upon  the  other,  the  eagle  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
words  “  United  States.” 

The  copper  coins,  infiead  of  the  American  eagle,  bear 
an  infcription  denominating  their  value. 

The  proportional  value  between  gold  and  filver,  when 
coined,  to  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  .is  determined 
by  comparing  one  pound  of  the  one  to  fifteen  of  the 
other ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  pound  of  coined  gold  is  equal 
to  fifteen  pounds  of  coined  filver. 

All  the  countries  of  the  United  States  are  required  to 
make  ufe  of  thefe  coins. 

The  Spanifh  dollar  is  the  only  piece  of  foreign  coin 
which  is  current  in  the  United  States  as  money  :  all 
others,  which  had  received  a  valuation  by  the  law,  are 
only  received  by  weight  fince  1765*  ^  does  not  aP~ 

pear,  however,  that  the  United  States  have  hitherto 
made  much  ufe  of  their  mint,  at  leaf!  for  the  coinage  of 
the  more  valuable  metals. 
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The  couvulfions  of  nations  and  the  calamities  and  Hiftory 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  always  form  the  moH  interefi-  continued, 
ing  fubjeft  of  hiitory }  and  happy  is  that  people  con¬ 
cerning  whom  the  hifiorian  finds  little  to  relate.  From 
the  period  of  the  acceptance  of  their  confiitution,  the 
American  Hates  have,  in  a  great  degree,  enjoyed  that 
fortunate  fituation.  On  the  13th  of  September  1788, 
the  old  congrefs  having  received  the  ratification  of  the 
confiitution  from  eleven  Hates,  declared  it  to  be  in 
force,  and  appointed  the  firH  Wednefday  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January  for  choofing  the  ele&ors,  who  were  to 
affemble  on  the  firH  Wednefday  in  February  following 
to  ele£t  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident.  The  new 
congrefs  was  alfo  appointed  to  meet  on  the  firH  Wed- 
nefday  of  March  following  at  New  York.  According-  \yafhingtor 
ly  on  the  firH  Wednefday  of  February  1789,  George  prefident. 
Wafhington,  who  had  been  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  prefident  of  the 
convention  of  Philadelphia  that  framed  the  confii¬ 
tution,  was  ele&ed  prefident,  and  John  Adams,  who 
had  fecondedMr  Jefferfon  in  propofing  the  original  de¬ 
claration  of  American  independence,  was  at  the  fame 
time  ele&ed  vice-prefident.  The  popularity  of  the 
prefident  was  defervedly  very  great  j  and,  aS  all  parties 
concurred  in  fupporting  the  new  confiitution,  much 
unanimity  prevailed  in  the  public  councils.  By  de-  Political 
grees,  however,  it  appeared,  that  two  parties  continu-  factions, 
ed  to  exifi,  poffefling  the  fame  radical  principles  as 
formerly.  The  party  moH  attached  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  leaned  towards  monarchy,  or  rather  towards 
arifiocracy,  concurred  Headily  in  giving  fupport  to  the 
new  authorities  in  all  their  exertions  as  foon  as  they 
were  confiituted,  adopting  for  themfelves  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  federaltjls ,  which  had  by  that  time  become 
popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  ftritt  and  zeal¬ 
ous 
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America,  ous  republicans,  who  had  originally  been  called  fede- 
}  ralijls ,  and  who  bad  only  oppofed  the  conditution,  be- 
caufe,  in  their  opinion,  it  did  not  fufficiently  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  whole  dates  into  one  nation,  now  began  to 
receive  the  appellation  of  antifederalijls ;  becaufc, 
from  their  temper  and  chara&er,  they  frequently  op¬ 
pofed  the  meafures  of  the  new  federal  government. 
In  this  way  the  names  of  the  parties  were  changed, 
while  their  principles  remained  the  fame.  It  is  not 
believed,  however,  that  in  the  United  States  there  cx- 
ids  any  party  that  willies  to  dilfolve  the  confederation  \ 
the  word  antifederalid  being  only  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
democratic  or  moft  zealous  republican  party,  whereas 
the  appellation  of  federalid  is  applied  to  thofe  of  a 
more  aridocratical  cliara&er  and  tendency,  who  array 
themfelves  mod  deadily  on  the  fide  of  edablilhed  au¬ 
thority,  in  oppolition  to  every  kind  of  innovation.  In 
the  earlied  period  of  the  conditution,  the  only  extraor¬ 
dinary  effort  that  we  find  to  have  been  made  by  either 
of  thefe  parties,  confided  of  a  propofal  made  in  the  fe- 
nate  of  congrefs,  in  which  the  aridocratical  party,  now 
called  federalijls ,  were  very  numerous,  to  give  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  illujlrious  highnefs  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  of  right  honourable  to  the  members  of  the  fenate, 
and  honourable  to  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  repre¬ 
fen  tatives  \  but  this  proje£t  was  abandoned  by  the  fe¬ 
nate  itfelf,  as  the  public  opinion  was  found  to  be  averfe 
to  it,  and  as  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  was  difpofed 
to  impofe  a  negative  upon  it.  When  the  fydem  of 
finance,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  ana 
which  dill  exids,  was  propofed,  it  was  vehemently 
combated  by  the  oppolition  or  the  antifederalid  party, 
on  account  of  the  tendency,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
it  mud  have  to  introduce  a  funding  fydem,  and  by 
means  of  it  an  extravagant  and  expenfive  government, 
in  confequence  of  the  facility  with  which  that  fydem 
enables  miniders  to  negociate  loans,  and  thereby  ra¬ 
ther  to  increafe  than  diminilh  their  own  power  by  the 
dependence  upon  government  which  thefe  loans  pro¬ 
duce.  .  The  fame  reafons  which  induced  the  antifede¬ 
ralid  party  to  oppofe  the  new  fydem  of  finance,  or  the 
introdu&ion  of  a  funding  fydem,  recommended  it  to 
the  fupport  of  the  federalids,  who,  by  means  of  it,  ex¬ 
pected  to  increafe  the  drength  and  influence  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  lad  motive  probably  derived  greater  weight 
from  the  perfonal  intereds  and  prejudices  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  ufually  joined  the  federalid  or  aridocratical 
party. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  North  America  as  in 
Europe,  the  political  opinions  of  men  are,  in  a  great 
meafure,  formed  by  their  fituations.  At  the  fame  time, 
local  fituation  produces  in  America  an  effeCt  precifely 
the  reverfe  of  what  it  does  among  the  Europeans.  In 
Europe  the  proprietors  of  land  conditute  the  aridocra- 
cy  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  and  are  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  government  \  whereas  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  from  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  fpace,  and 
from  their  want  of  perfonal  didinClion,  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  affume  a  more  levelling  and  turbulent  charaCler. 
But,  in  America,  unlefs  when  land  is  bought  in  large 
quantities  to  be  fpeedily  difpofed  of  as  an  objeCl  of 
commercial  fpeculation,  it  is  ufually  held  in  property 
by  the  cultivators  of  it,  who  labour  upon  their  own 
farms,  and  conditute  a  body  of  yeomanry  in  eafy  cir- 
cumflances,  but  not  poffeffed  of  great  wealth.  Hence, 
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in  all  political  quedions  they  are  led  to  adopt  equaliz-  America 
ing  notions,  and  a  jealoufy  of  the  conduCt  of  thofe  en-  **— — y— »1 
truded  with  power.  In  the  towns,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  diverfity  of  rank  exids.  By  means  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  large  fortunes  are  made,  the  owners 
of  which  live  in  a  dile  of  great  fplendour,  and  along 
with  the  members  of  the  learned  profeflions  conditute 
the  aridocracy  of  America.  The  commercial  men  be¬ 
ing  alfo  intimately  connected  with  Great  Britain,  are 
naturally  led  to  approve  of  the  inditutions  that  exid  in 
it,  and  to  favour  her  caufe  in  every  quarrel  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations. 

It  was  not  till  the  fecond  period  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  or  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  that  country,  that 
the  American  parties  became  in  any  great  degree  ex- 
afperated  againd  each  other.  That  extraordinary 
event,  by  which  Europe  wTas  convulfed  from  its  centre 
to  its  extremities,  and  by  which  all  its  nations  were 
roufed  to  arms,  carried  agitation  and  difeord  even  be¬ 
yond  the  fhores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  people  of  the  A- 
merican  dates  belonging  to  the  race  of  Europe,  and 
having  fo  recently  been  an  objeCt  of  lively  intered  and 
of  hodility  between  different  dates,  could  not  fail  to 
have  their  minds  occupied  by  the  new  events  and  fpe- 
culations  which  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  ranks  of  men.  The  French  had  been  the  allies  of 
America.  Their  troops  had  fought  for  the  independence 
of  that  country,  and  Fayette  and  other  names  that  were 
didinguiflied  in  the  early  periods  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  were  well  known,  and  enjoyed  much  perfonal  407 
popularity  among  the  Americans.  It  is  not  wonder-  Antifede-j 
ful,  therefore,  that  the  antifederalid  party  in  America  ' 

regarded  with  favour  the  early  progrefs  of  the  French  French  poj 
revolution,  efpecially  as  they  confidered  the  French  litical  opi» 
foldiers  as  now  engaged  on  the  fide  of  principles  which ni°ns* 
they  had  learned  in  the  fchool  of  America.  They  con¬ 
templated  with  exultation  the  progrefs  of  republicanifm 
in  France,  and  fancied  they  beheld  in  it  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  own  fentiments,  and  the  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  their  own  government  from  acquiring  an  aridocra¬ 
tical  or  a  monarchical  tendency.  When  the  govern¬ 
ing  party  in  France  diflionoured  themfelves  and  human 
nature  by  the  excefs  of  their  barbarity  and  of  their 
crimes  under  Robefpierre,  the  antifederalids  in  A- 
merica  being  men  of  a  better  character,  could  not  fail 
to  regard  the  conduft  of  the  European  revolutionids 
with  much  horror.  Still,  however,  they  flattered  them¬ 
felves  that  the  diforders  of  France  were  only  tempo¬ 
rary  ;  and  they  vainly  hoped  that  the  fpirit  of  freedom 
would  in  that  country  foon  be  rendered  confident  with 
the  exidence  of  public  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  federalid  party. in  America, The  fede- 
whofe  objects  were  to  drengthen  the  government  ofralids  at- 
the  union,  to  increafe  the  influence  of  the  executive t0 
power,  and  to  carry  the  conditution  as  far  as  poflible 
towards  aridocracy  and  monarchy,  naturally  confider¬ 
ed  the  example  and  influence  of  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  barrier  againd  the  fydem  of  French  repub¬ 
licanifm.  As  many  of  the  members  of  this  party  were 
drongly  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  the  ties  of  com¬ 
mercial  intered,  they  foon  became  extremely  eager  to 
detach  the  United  States  from  France,  and  to  connect 
them  with  Britain.  This  party  derived  a  great  accef- 
fion  of  drength  from  the  crimes,  which  nobody  pre¬ 
tended  to  judify,  of  the  rulers  of  the  French  republic. 

They 
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America.  They  derived  ftill  greater  ftrength  frorn  the  diforgani- 
— — y— w  zing  fyftem  with  regard  to  foreign  nations  which  the 
French  adopted,  and  which  they  extended  even  to  the 
republican  ftates  of  America.  Their  ambaflador,  M. 
Genet,  and  their  confuls  at  different  ports,  inftituted 
political  clubs  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  attempted 
to  introduce  everywhere  the  Jacobin  practice  of  affi¬ 
liation  or  fraternization.  The  ambaffador  alfo  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  the  United  States  into  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  quarrelled  openly  with  the  prefident,  and  at¬ 
tempted,  by  the  publication  of  official  notes  addrcffed 
to  him,  to  excite  difcontents,  and  to  introduce  a  di- 
ftinCtion  between  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
country.  He  was  recalled  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  but  not  till  his  conduCt  had  excited  the  difap- 
probation  of  all  parties  in  America.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  for  a  time  the  American  government 
was  difpofed  to  regard  the  French  republic  with  fa¬ 
vour.  Payment  was  readily  made  to  the  republic  of 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  United  States  to  the  late 
French  monarch  \  and  as  France  fuffered  great  diftrefs 
from  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  the  money  was  laid  out 
in  the  purchafe  of  grain  and  flour,  which  was  conveyed 
from  America  to  France  in  a  fleet  of  160  ffiips.  It 
was  in  defence  of  this  fleet  that  the  French  fought  the 
naval  engagement  with  Lord  Howe  on  the  ift  of  June 
1794,  in  which  their  fhips  of  war  were  defeated  5  but 
they  were  fuccefsful  in  conveying  the  tranfports  loaded 
with  grain  into  Breft  harbour.  But  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  foon  found  itfelf  much  embarraffed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  part  which  it  ought  to  a£l  towards  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe.  George  Waffiington 
was  ftill  at  the  head  of  affairs,  having  been  re-elc£ted 
prefident  in  December  1792,  though  not  altogether 
Conduct  of  unanimoufly>  as  *n  f°rraer  inftance.  This  prudent 
the  prefi-  ftatefman  faw  that  the  intereft  of  his  rifing  country  re¬ 
dent.  quired  that  ffie  ffiould  remain  difengaged  from  the  de- 
ftru&ivc  quarrels  of  the  European  nations.  The  reft- 
lefs  fpirit  of  the  French,  however,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  eagernefs  of  Great  Britain  to  force  an  univer- 
fal  combination  againfl  them  on  the  other,  rendered 
the  prefervation  of  neutrality  no  eafy  talk.  He  faw  a 
confederacy  of  all  Europe  formed  againfl:  France  \  and 
he  could  fcarcely  avoid  fuppofing  that  it  mufl  be  fuc¬ 
cefsful  againfl  an  anarchy  ftained  with  crimes  and 
blood,  affailed  by  choice  troops,  and  having  nothing  to 
oppofe  this  force  but  new  foldiers  and  inexperienced 
generals,  fupported  by  a  treafury  furniffied  only  with  a 
paper  currency,  which  mufl  fpeedily  be  diferedited. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  American  commerce  was  great¬ 
ly  haraffed  by  Great  Britain,  whofe  fhips,  with  a  view 
to  diftrefs  France,  feized  all  veffels  going  thither  with 
provifions,  which  formed  the  chief  article  of  American 
export.  The  debates  which  occurred  in  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  in  congrefs  in  confequence  of  this  ftate 
of  affairs  were  extremely  violent  and  the  people  with¬ 
out  doors  were  greatly  agitated  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States.  The  general  wiffi  was, 
to  preferve  peace  and  neutrality  \  but  the  complaints 
againfl  Britain  were  very  loud,  efpecially  as  the  ex- 
tenfive  traders  who  were  moft  attached  to  the  Britifh 
interefts  were  the  chief  fufferers  by  the  interruption  of 
commerce.  The  antifederalifts  on  this  occafion  be¬ 
came  ftill  more  attached  to  France,  the  contagion  of 
whofe  anarchy  among  a  virtuous  people  they  declared 
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they  did  not  fear.  If  fatisfaClion  could  not  be  obtain-  America, 
ed  from  Britain,  they  propofed  a  fequeftration  of  Bri-  v— J 
tiffi  property  in  America,  an  interruption  of  all  com¬ 
merce  with  Britain  5  and  they  imagined,  that  by  arm¬ 
ing  American  privateers,  prohibiting  the  conveyance 
of  provifions. to  the  Britifh  iflands,  and  feizing  on  Ca¬ 
nada,  they  poffeffed  more  certain  means  of  injuring 
Britain,  if  ffie  was  refolved  upon  war,  than  any  ffie  had 
with  which  to  make  reprifals  upon  the  ftates.  The  fe- 
deralifts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  eager  to  avoid  all 
connexion  with  France,  and  propofed  the  mildeft  mea* 
fures  of  remonftrance  and  negociation  with  regard  to 
England,  deprecating  the  idea  of  entering  into  a  con- 
teft  with  her  ;  and  the  prefident  appears  at  length  to 
have  adopted  the  refolution  of  going  fully  into  the 
meafures  of  this  laft  party.  He  difmiffed  Thomas  Jef- 
ferfon  from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  being  of 
that  party  that  had  always  avowed  an  attachment  to 
pure  republicanifm,  and  that  was  at  prefent  moft  ho- 
flile  to  Great  Britain.  He  at  the  fame  time  refolved 
to'  fend  Mr  Jay  to  England  for  the  purpofe  of  nego- 
ciating  with  the  Britifh  government.  This  laft  gentle¬ 
man  being  known  to  be  decidedly  attached  to  the  fe- 
deralift  party,  indicated  to  the  public  in  very  clear 
terms  the  meafures  which  the  government  had  refolved 
to  adopt.  4IO 

About  this  time  fome  internal  diforders  broke  out  in  Rebellion 
one  part  of  America,  and,  as  political  fa&ions  render  at  Plt^ur^' 
every  event  fubfervient  to  their  mutual  hatred,  the  fe- 
deralifts  accufed  their  adverfaries,  though  evidently 
without  reafon,  of  being  the  contrivers  and  authors  of 
the  difturbance,  the  hiftory  of  which  was  this  : — A- 
mong  the  different  obje&s  of  taxation -which  prefented 
themfelves  to  congrefs  during  the  feffion  of  1790,  none 
had  appeared  more  proper  than  the  diftilleries  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  As  a  revenue  from  this  fource 
could  only  be  collected  by  an  excife,  this  form  was 
adopted  :  The  duty  was  light,  and  the  objeCl  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  But  at  all  times  this  form  of  collecting  a 
revenue  has  been  unacceptable  to  the  people  in  gene¬ 
ral.  By  fixing  the  duty  not  on  the  raw  material,  but 
on  the  manufactured  commodity,  the  capital  of  the 
trader  is  lefs  deeply  involved,  and  the  price  is  common¬ 
ly  rendered  lefs  burdenfome  to  the  confumer  \  but 
from  the  right  which,  under  this  form  of  taxation,  it  is 
neceffary  to  confer  upon  the  revenue  officers,  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  private  buildings,  and  of  interfering  with  the 
operations  there  going  on,  it  has  always  been  fubmitted 
to  with  reluCtance  at  its  firft  introduction.  This  tax, 
however,  was  peaceably  fubmitted  to  throughout  the 
whole  American  continent,  excepting  in  one  quarter, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  four  weftern  counties  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  three  great  rivers  Alleghany,  Yohogany, 
and  Monongahela,  whofe  confluence  at  Fort  Pitt  forms 
the  river  Ohio.  This  diftriCt  had  been  fettled  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  is  tolerably  populous.  The  in¬ 
habitants  at  firft  refufed  to  pay  the  tax,  but  they  were 
not  altogether  unanimous  in  this  refpeCt  ;  and  govern¬ 
ment  for  fome  time  avoided  to  prefs  the  matter  by  pro- 
fecutions,  in  the  hopes  that  by  degrees  the  authority  of 
law  would  be  eftabliffied  without  trouble  or  alarm. 

Petitions  in  the  mean  time  were  tranfmitted  to  con¬ 
grefs  againfl:  the  tax,  and  fome  modifications  of  it  had 
taken  place  $  fo  that  the  government  at  laft  endeavour- 
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America,  ed  generally  to  put  it  in  force.  - 

>  dered  to  proceed  by  legal  procefs  againft  all  rioters 
and  delinquent  diftillers  who  fliould  be  found  to  refill 
or  evade  the  tax  \  but  no  fooner  was  he  underftood 
to  be  engaged  in  this  duty  than  the  vengeance  of  arm¬ 
ed  men  was  aimed  at  his  perfon,  and  the  perfon  and 
property  of  the  infpe&or  of  the  revenue.  They  fired 
on  the  marfhal,  arrelted  him,  and  detained  him  fome 
time  as  a  prifoner.  The  houfe  and  papers  of  the  in- 
fpeclor  of  the  revenue  were  burnt \  and  both  thefe  offi¬ 
cers  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Philadelphia.  In  a  few 
days  thereafter,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1794)  a  gene“ 
ral  meeting  was  held  at  Pitlhurg,  confilling  of  fix  or 
feven  thoufand  men  in  arms.  A  ftrong  remonftrance 
was  drawn  up,  to  be  prefented  to  congrefs.  Commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed  to  correfpond  with  the  counties.  of 
Walhington,  Fayette,  and  Alleghany  j  and  a  refolution 
was  entered  into,  again!!  having  any  intcrcourfe  or 
dealings  with  any  man  who  ffiould  accept  of  any  office 
for  the  collection  of  the  duty. 

The  American  government  on  this  emergency  acted 
with  much  prudence.  Commiffioncrs  were  difpatched 
to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition  in  the  dif- 
affedted ’counties,  but  the  conference  was  unfortunately 
without  effeCt.  A  committee  of  60  perfons  was  defi¬ 
ed  to  confer  with  the  com  mi  {Turners,  but  of  thefe  only 
a  fmall  number  voted  in  favour  of  the  conciliatory  pro- 
pofition.  The  others  threatened,  that  if  the  tax  was  not 
repealed,  the  people  of  the  weftern  counties  would  fe- 
parate  from  the  American  union,  and  place  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  conduCt 
of  the  populace  was  Hill  more  outrageous.  They  fur- 
rounded  the  houfe  where  the  commiffloners  refided, 
broke  the  windows,  and  grofsly  infulted  them  j  fo  that 
they  were  under  the  neceflity  of  departing  without  ef¬ 
fecting  an  accommodation. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  repeal  the  tax,  or  to 
reduce  the  refraCtory  counties  by  force.  The  former 
was  neither  judged  prudent  nor  fafe  \  and  as  a  trifling 
force  might  have  been  ineffectual,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
tremely  pernicious,  by  encouraging  and  extending  the 
infurreClion,  the  militia  of  all  the  adjacent  llates  were 
embodied,  and  different  detachments,  amounting  in.  all 
to  15,000  men,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Carlifle, 
the  principal  town  of  Cumberland  county.  .  Governor 
Mifflin,  formerly  general,  marched  thither  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  at  the  head  of  6000  volunteers,  who, 
for  the  honour  of  their  country,  engaged  on  this  occa- 
fion  to  fupport  the  laws  of  the  federal  government.  In 
the  beginning  of  OClober,  the  prefident  joined  the  .  ar¬ 
my  at  Carlifle,  of  which  Governor  Lee  of.  Virginia 
was  commander  in  chief*,  and  Governor  Mifflin  was 
fecond  in  command.  From  Carlifle  the  army  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately,  amounting  in  all  to  15,000  men 
in  two  divifions  ;  and  the  refult  was,*  that  the  infur- 
gents,  after  a  variety  of  confutations  by  reprefentative 
committees,  came  to  a  refolution  to  difband,  and  fub- 
ixrit  to  the  law  *,  and  their  leaders  difappeared.  On 
the  25th  of  OClober,  a  confiderable  meeting  was  held 
at  Pitfburg,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  counties, 
in  which  they  entered  into  a  folemn  engagement  to 
fupport  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  by  every  means  in  their  power.  A  fmall  force 
was,  however,  ftationed  in  the  counties  in  which  the 
difturbance  had  taken  place.  A  confiderable  number 
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The  marfhal  was  or-  of  the  infurgents  who  had  been  made  prifoners  were 
tried,  and  conviCled  of  higlrtreafon  j  but  they  were  all 
afterwards  pardoned.  Thus  did  this  rebellion,  which 
at  one  time  exhibited  a  formidable  afpeCl,  terminate 
without  bloodflied,  and  almoll  without  violence  or  da¬ 
mage  to  the  public. 


America, 
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During  the  fame  fummer,  a  part  of  the  weftern  ter-^yar  vvith 
ritory  of  the  United  States  was  ravaged  by  a  defperate  the  Indi- 
incurfion  of  the  Indians.  To  repel  this  attack,  Major  ans* 
General  Wayne  was  defpatched  with  a  moderate  force 
early  in  the  fummer,  and  about  the  middle  of  Auguft 
he  penetrated  to  the  Miami  river,  where  the  Britifti 
had  lately  re-occupied  a  fort  within  the  territory  which, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  undoubtedly  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  American  ftates.  Along  with  the  Indians 
General  Wayne  found  a  number  of  Canadian  fettlers 
encamped  without  the  fort ;  and  he  afferted  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence,  that  Colonel  M‘Hee,  the  Britifti  Indian 
agent,  was  the  principal  inftigator  of  the  war  between 
the  favages  and  the  United  States.  The  favages,  with 
a  few  white  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  2000  men,  while 
General  Wayne  had  only  900  \  but  he  refolved  not  to 
retreat,  and,  after  a  laft  overture  for  peace,  which  was 
rejeCted,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  on  the  20th  ot  Au¬ 
guft.  His  advanced  guard  was  at  firft  thrown  into  dif- 
order  by  a  fevere  fire  from  the  Indians,  but  the  fecond 
line  was  immediately  brought  forward,  while  the  firft 
line  was  directed  to  roufe  the  Indians  from  their  co¬ 
verts  by  the  bayonet  *,  and  the  cavalry  were  direaed 
to  turn  their  flank.  The  effeCt  of  the  charge  of  the 
infantry,  however,  was,  that  the  favages  were  routed 
and  immediately  difperfed,  the  battle  terminating  un¬ 
der  the  guns  of  the  Britifti  garrifon,  commanded  by 
Major  Campbell.  This  laft  gentleman  ana  GencraL 
Wayne  now  reciprocally  acculed  each  other  as  guilty 
of  hoftility  in  time  of  peace.  The  one  complained 
that  a  fort  was  occupied  within  the  American  territo¬ 
ry  and  the.  other,  that  fo  near  an  approach  was  made 
to  a  garrifon  pofftffed  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
majefty.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  point  fhould 
be  left  to  be  difeuffed  by  the  ambaffadors  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  \  and  General  Wayne  retired.  Thefe 
occurrences  excited  ftrong  apprehenfions  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  that  the  Britifh  miniftry  ferioufly  me¬ 
ditated  hoftilities  againft  the  United  States.  4” 

Thefe  apprehenfions,  however,  were  foon  done  away  Jay’s  trea- 
by  the  treaty  which  Mr  Jay  concluded  with  Great  ty- 
Britain  in  the  end  of  the  year  1794.  By  this  treaty 
the  Britifti  government  agreed  to  indemnify,  the.  Ame¬ 
rican  merchants  for  the  illegal  feizure  of  their  (hips  and 
property  that  had  taken  place  during  the  war  j  the 
forts  within  the  American  territory  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Britifti,  and  which  had  never  been  eva¬ 
cuated,  were  agreed  to  be  given  up,  and  the  boundary 
line  to  be  clearly  afeertained.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'American  government  consented,  that  French  proper¬ 
ty  on  board  American  veffels  might  be  lawfully  feized, 
and  that  no  privateers  belonging  to  a  nation  at  war 
with  either  party  fhould  be  allowed  to  bring  their 
prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  unlefs  forced  by  ftrefs 
of  weather ;  and  at  all  events,  that  they  fhould  not  be 
allowed  to  fell  their  prizes  there.  Various  articles  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  American  commerce  were  at  the  fame 
time  ftipulated  in  the  treaty. 

When  this  treaty  was  laid  before  the  legiflature  of 
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America,  the  United  States,  it  occafioned  the  mod  violent  de- 
»— >  bates.  The  fenate,  however,  approved  of  it,  which 
was  all  that  was  neceffary,  according  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  to  render  it  binding.  The  houfe  of  reprefenta* 
tives  at  firft  refufed  to  concur  in  the  arrangements  ne- 
ccflary  for  carrying  it  into  efleCt,  though  they  at  laft 
agreed  to  depart  from  their  oppofition,  from  the 
dread  of  involving  their  country  in  a  war  with 
England,  and  from  the  great  refpeCl  which  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  entertained  for  the  judgment  of  the  prefi- 
dent. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  treaty,  along  with  other 
events,  had  nearly  involved  the  United  States  in  what 
was  undoubtedly  at  that  time  lefs  formidable  ;  a  war 
with  France.  The  French  had  repeatedly  made  re- 
monftrances  to  the  American  government  againft  the 
conduCl  of  the  Britifh,  in  feizing  American  veffels, 
even  in  their  own  rivers  and  bays,  when  they  found 
either  French  perfons  or  French  property,  without. any 
refiftance  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Hates.  When  the  above  treaty,  authorizing  filch  fei- 
zures,  in  a  manner  fo  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  France, 
and  even  to  the  fpirit  of  neutrality  which  it  was  the 
intereft  of  the  American  government  to  obferve,  came 
to  be  publicly  known,  the  French  at  firft  entertained 
hopes  that  it  would  not  be  fan&ionecT  by  the  American 
legiflature.  Their  indignation  was  greatly  roufed 
when  they  underftood  that  a  legalized  preference  was 
ftiown  to  the  Englifh  intereft,  by  allowing  them  to 
feize  French  property  in  American  veffels  ;  while 
France  flood  engaged  by  treaty,  not  to  feize  Ameri¬ 
can  property  in  Englifh  veffels,  or  in  the  veffels  of  any 
other  nation  with  which  France  might  happen  to  be 
at  war.  Still,  however,  the  French  government  re* 
garded  lefs  the  treaty  itfelf,  than  the  fpirit  from  which 
it  rofe,  of  a  greater  attachment  to  Great  Britain  than 
to  France.  Their  indignation  in  this  refpeCl  was  in* 
creafed,  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  prefident  of 
the  United  States  addreffed  to  Mr  Morris,  who  had 
lately  been  the  American  ambaffador  in  France,  and 
who  was  then  the  private  agent  of  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  in  London.  This  letter,  dated  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  December  2.  1795,  was  a  detailed  anfwer  to 
-various  letters  of  Mr  Morris.  The  prefident  com¬ 
plained  highly  of  the  haughty  condudl  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  adminiftration,  and  of  the  arbitrary  meafures 
which  they  were  continuing  to  purfue  with  refneCt  to 
American  navigation.  He  requefted  Mr  Morris  to 
reprefent  to  the  minifter  not  only  the  injuflice,  but  the 
impolicy  of  this  conduCl  ;  particularly  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  fo  much  the  intereft  of  England  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  He  detailed  the  ef¬ 
forts  he  hatd  made,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered  to  overcome  the  wayward  difpofition  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  towards  French  politics,  the  abettors  of  which 
were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  treaty  in  queftion  ; 
which,  however,  he  faid,  had  the  approbation  and 
fanClion  of  the  greater  and  more  refpeClable  part  of  the 
community.  His  only  objeCl,  he  obferved,  was  peace, 
which  he  was  molt  anxious  to  preferve ;  and  if  Ame¬ 
rica  was  happy  enough  to  keep  herfelf  out  of  European 
quarrels,  (he  might,  from  the  incre&fe  of  her  trade, 
vie  in  20  years  with  the  raoft  formidable  powers  of 
.Europe. 
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This  letter,  faved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Bofton 
packet,  which  had  foundered  on  the  coaft  of  France,  - 
was  confidered  as  decifive  evidence  of  the  difpofitions 
of  the  American  government  towards  the  French  re¬ 
public.  Their  ambaffador,  M.  Adet,  was  therefore 
diredled  to  make  ftroug  reprefentations  againft  the  pri¬ 
vileges  granted  to  Great  Britain,  of  feizing  French 
property  in  American  veffels.  The  anfwer  given  by 
the  American  government  ftated,  in  jullification  of 
their  conduct,  that  a  fpecial  treaty  made  with  France 
in  1778,  formally  exprefied,  that  neutral  veffels  ffiould 
neutralize  the  cargo ;  whereas  the  treaty  lately  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  United  States  and  England,  con¬ 
tained  no  fimilar  regulation.  The  American  govern¬ 
ment  therefore  afferted,  that  it  a£led  in  perfeCt  con¬ 
formity  to  both  treaties,  and  though  it  was  lawful  for 
the  Englifh  to  feize  French  property  on  board  Ameri¬ 
can  veffels,  the  French,  without  a  breach  of  their 
treaty  with  America,  could  not  be  permitted  to  make 
reprifals  in  fimilar  circumftances  on  the  Englifh.  I  his 
mode  of  reafoning,  which  was  undoubtedly  confident 
with  the  letter  of  the  treaties,  if  not  with  political  ho- 
nefty,  did  not  fatisfy  the  French  directory  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  enteredTinto  a  formal  refolution  to  fu- 
fpend  the  execution  of  their  treaty  with  America,  and 
declared,  that  they  w7ould  treat  all  neutral  veffels  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  they  fhould  fuffer  the  Englifh  to 
treat  them.  The  only  effeCl  of  this  threatening,  was 
to  augment  the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  ; 
merchants  belonging  to  neutral  dates  being  thereby 
induced  on  all  occasions  to  entruft  their  goods  to  the 
Britifh  flag,  as  the  only  power  capable  of  affording 
them  full  protection.  Still,  however,  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  American  ambaflador  Mr  Monroe,  who 
was  known  to  belong  to  the  antifederalift  party,  the 
French  directory  was  preferved  in  tolerable  temper 
with  the  Americans;  but  upon  his  being  recalled,  and 
Mr  Pinckney,  a  man  of  the  oppoftte  faClion,  appoint¬ 
ed  his  fucceffor,  they  manifefted  their  indignation,  by 
refufing  to  receive  him,  or  e\'tn  to  fuffer  him  to  refid® 
as  a  private  citizen  at  Paris.  They  proceeded  to  no 
further  hoftility,  however,  in  expectation  that  a  change 
favourable  to  their  interefts  might  occur  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government.  For  now  in  the  month  of  Oflober 
1796,  George  Wafhington,  the  prefident,  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  his  refolution  of  retiring  from  political  affairs 
on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  requefted  his 
friends  not  to  nominate  him  in  the  next  ele&ion  of  pre¬ 
fident. 

The  eleCtion  of  a  new  prefident  to  fucceed  a  man  ofNewpre- 
fuch  diflin&ion  as  George  Wafhington,  afforded  abun- fkient. 
dant  aliment  for  the  animofity  of  the  political  parties 
in  America,  The  federalifts  wiffied  to  advance  to  the 
office  of  prefident  Mr  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  a 
man  whofe  perfonal  charader  was  much  refpe&ed, 
and  who  had  lately  been  ambaffador  in  England.  He 
had  alfo  been  engaged  in  fome  negotiations  with  Spain, 
in  which  his  conduct  gave  general  fatisfaClion.  His 
name  was  affociated  by  the  federalifts,  in  their  votes, 
along  with  that  of  John  Adams,  the  vice-prefideiit. 

They  confidered  it  as  probable,  that  he  would  have 
the  fecond  greateft  number  of  votes  in  the  north, 
where  it  was  expe&ed  that  John  Adams  would  have 
the  majority  ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  he  would  at  leaft 
have  the  fecond  number  of  votes  in  the  fouthern  ftates, 
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America,  if  Mr  JefFerfun  fhould  have  the  majority 

whole,  however,  the  federalifts  generally  profeffed 
wilh  that  Mr  Adams  Ihould  be  prefident,  although  it 
is  faid,  that  the  views  of  their  leaders  were  privately 
directed  to  procure  the  elevation  of  Mr  Pinckney. 

The  antifederalifts,  on  the  contrary,  openly  and  una- 
nimoufly  fupported  Mr  JefFerfon.  He  was  well  known 
to  the  public  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  had  been  fecre- 
tary  of  Hate  and  ambaffador  in  France,  and  was  a&ive 
in  procuring  the  original  declaration  of  independence. 
The  two  parties  drained  every  nerve  to  fupport  their 
refpe&ive  candidates.  They  mutually  accufed  each 
other  of  tricks  to  invalidate  votes,  of  frauds  in  the  re¬ 
turns,  and  of  all  the  other  unfair  proceedings  fo  well 
underftood  in  the  parent  date  of  which  they  are  colo- 
nids.  The  leaders  of  the  federalids  were  deceived  in 
their  expectation  of  gaining  a  majority  for  Mr  Pinck¬ 
ney.  John  Adams  had  only  one  vote  beyond  an  ab- 
folute  majority  of  the  whole  which  is  required  by  the 
conditution,  and  was  declared  president  ;  and  Mr  Jef¬ 
ferfon  having  the  fecond  greated  number  of  votes,  or 
three  votes  fewer  than  Mr  Adams,  was  declared  vice- 
prefident. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  America  of  the  French 
directory’s  refufal  to  receive  Mr  Pinckney  as  minider 
from  the  United  States,  their  conduft  was  reprefented 
by  Mr  Adams  the  prefident,  in  a  fpeech  to  congrefs, 
as  a  high  and  aggravated  infult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
American  people.  The  federalid  party,  by  whom  he 
was  fupported,  had  a  majority  in  congrefs,  and  fome 
preparations  for  war  were  voted  ;  but  as  the  parties 
were  nearly  balanced,  the  opinions  of  the  oppofition 
very  frequently  prevailed,  and  the  midion  of  three 
ambaffadors  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  French 
government  was  fcarcely  followed  by  any  preparations 
for  hodility.  But  by  this  time  the  perfons  who  re¬ 
tained  the  poffeflion  of  the  fupreme  power  in  France, 
under  the  appellation  of  an  executive  diredory,  had 
difplayed  a  chara&er  which  deeply  wounded  the  in- 
tereds  of  their  country  Vith  all  foreign  nations,  and 
ultimately  overturned  the  republican  conditution  which 
had  been  attempted  to  be  edablidied.  Their  conduCt 
was  infolent  and  corrupted,  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  unable  to  compenfate  thefe  defeCb  by  the 
ability  of  their  management.  Their  negotiation  with 
the  American  ambaffadors  terminated  in  an  obfeure  and 
unprincipled  intrigue,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  di- 
reClory  wilhed  to  levy  a  fum  of  money  upon  America, 
as  the  price  of  their  forbearance  5  a  part  of  which  fum 
was  to  go  into  the  public  treafury,  and  a  part  was  to 
be  received  privately  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
diredory.  They  alfo,  from  a  Ihort-fighted  policy,  au¬ 
thorized  their  privateers  and  cruizers  to  feize  all  neu¬ 
tral  veffels  in  which  any  article  of  Britidi  produce  or 
manufacture  Ihould  be  found,  to  whonffoever  it  belong¬ 
ed.  As  the  Britidi  manufaaures  were  in  great  demand 
in  every  country,  this  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  hodility  againd  all  nations,  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  abfolute  dominion  which  the  Britidi  navy  had  at 
this  period  acquired  over  the  ocean,  converted  it  into 
an  impotent  menace. 

In  confequenee  of  thefe  events,  the  American  con¬ 
grefs  towards  the  end  of  their  fedion  in  1798,  by  a 
Snail  majority,  enafted  a  law,  to  break  off  all  com¬ 
mercial  relation  with  France  or  its  dependencies,  and 
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rican  ports  till  the  end  of  the  fittings  of  next  congrefs.  v 
A  premium  was  alfo  offered  for  the  capture  of  French 
armed  fhips  by  American  veffels.  Still,  however, 
though  the  prefident,  Mr  Adams,  fupported  by  the 
leaders  of  the  federalid  party,  continued  to  urge  the 
neceffity  of  a  war  with  France,  yet,  as  the  majority  of 
the  people  appeared  decidedly  averfe  to  this  meafure, 
he  had  the  good  fenfe  to  depart  from  his  own  fentiments, 
and  to  attempt  a  new  negotiation.  As  the  French  di- 
reClory,  by  their  mifconduCl,  fpeedily  brought  their 
country  to  the  greated  embarraffments,  by  once  more 
arming  all  Europe  againd  France,  that  nation  found  it 
neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  its  fafety,  to  relinquifh  tliofe 
hopes  of  freedom  for  which  it  had  made  fo  many  facri- 
fices,  and  to  fubmit  the  whole  power  of  the  date  to  Bo¬ 
naparte,  who  had  been  the  mod  fuccefsful  commander 
of  its  armies.  He  repaired  the  errors  in  the  diredlory 
by  more  moderate  and  better  management,  and  fettled 
all  differences  with  the  American  dates. 

During  thefe  political  tranfa&ions,  the  two  greated  Yellow 
cities  of  thefe  dates,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  hadfever* 
differed  very  feverely  by  a  peffilential  diforder  called 
the  yellow  fever .  It  is  underffood  to  have  been 

brought  originally  by  veffels  employed  in  the  Have- 
trade  on  the  wedern  coad  of  Africa  to  the  Wed  India 
iffands.  After  producing  the  mod  dreadful  mortality 
in  that  quarter,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  two  great  cities 
in  America  already  mentioned,  in  confequenee  of  their 
frequent  intercourfe  with  the  idands.  From  them  it 
at  times  extended  itfelf  to  the  other  maritime  towns. 

Having  once  begun,  it  returned  during  different  feafons 
towards  the  end  of  dimmer,  and  many  thoufand  per¬ 
fons  perilhed  by  it,  befides  thofe  whofe  health  was  per¬ 
manently  injured.  More  than  half  the  inhabitants  fled 
from  the  cities  \  but  thofe  infe&ed  fortunately  either 
did  not  infe61  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  whofe 
houfes  they  went,  or  the  infe&ion  produced  a  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  form  of  difeafe.  The  rents  of  houfes  funk  about 
one  half  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  their  ra¬ 
pid  increafe  was  condderably  retarded.  In  confequenee, 
however,  of  the  adoption  of  thofe  meafures  of  precau¬ 
tion  which  have  been  fo  long  praflifed  in  Europe,  but 
which  have  been  negle&ed  in  America,  the  danger  of 
a  return  of  the  fame  calamity  feems  to  be  fomewliat  di- 
minilhed,  though  from  the  Kteft  accounts  it  is  by  no 
tfiean^done  away.  415 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  a  refolution  Wafhmg- 
was  very  early  adopted  in  America  of  endeavouring  to*™,  or 
eftablifh  a  federal  city,  as  it  is  called,  as  the  capital  of^era  cl 
the  United  States,  which  lliould  be  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  independent  of  every  particular  Hate,  and  having 
its  fovereignty  veiled  in  the  whole  union  \  and  we  have 
ftated  the  eircumftances  which  led  to  its  eftablilhment 
on  the  banks  of ‘the  Potowmack.  Congrefs  according¬ 
ly  commenced  its  fittings  at  Walhington  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1800.  For  feveral  years  preceding  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  commiflioners  of  congrefs  had  been  employed 
in  making  out  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  in  eredling  pu¬ 
blic  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  defire  of  wealth  is  a  prevailing  pafiion 
in  America,  and  as  the  people  there  readily  engage  in 
extenfive  fpeculations  upon  every  fubjeft,  the  federal 
city  of  Walhington  was  for  fome  time  made  the  object 
of  an  endlefs  variety  of  purchafes  and  fales  of  lots  of 
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America,  building  ground.  The  public  papers  both  in  Europe 
-Y— J  and  America  were  filled  with  exaggerated  praife  of 
the  new  city,  and  with  fi&itious  accounts  of  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  its  progrefs  towards  completion.  After  various 
perfons  had  fuftered  confiderably  by  unfuccefsful  fpecu- 
lations,  it  was  difcovered  that  it  was  an  eafier  matter 
to  exhibit  upon  paper  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  city, 
fitted  from  its  extent  to  be  the  capital  of  the  world, 
than  to  rear  its  buildings  and  to  fill  them  with  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  perfons  who  had  obtained  property  in  the 
intended  capital  of  the  United  States,  became  at  laft 
convinced,  therefore,  that  the  immenfe  extent  of  ground 
marked  out  in  the  plan  would  not  be  fo  fpeedily  cover¬ 
ed  with  houfes  as  the  fanguine  fpirit  of  the  Americans 
had  originally  led  them  to  expedt.  The  proprietors  of 
different  lots  therefore  became  rivals.  Inftead  of  boaft- 
ing  of  the  excellencies  of  the  federal  city  in  general, 
every  fpeculator  began  to  boaft  of  the  advantages  of 
that  fide  of  the  city  where  his  own  property  lay,  and 
to  depreciate  every  other  quarter.  Hence  the  buildings 
have  been  begun  in  fituations  very  remote  from  each 
other,  fo  as  rather  to  form  a  fet  of  fcattered  hamlets 
than  a  fingle  town. 

The  federal  city  is  fituated  in  a  kind  of  triangular 
peninfula,  formed  by  the  jundlion  of  the  rivers  called 
Potowmack  and  Eajl  Eranc/i,  The  plan  includes 
4124  acres  5  of  thefe  712  are  allotted  to  16  ftreets, 
feverally  bearing  the  names  of  the  1 6  ftates,  and  to 
other  ftreets  of  lefs  magnitude,  with  fquares  and  public 
gardens.  The  3412  acres  which  remain,  being  the 
property  of  the  union,  and  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  foil,  contain  23,000  lots  of  houfes,  exclufive  of 
3000  feet  of  lots  fet  afide  for  quays.  The  capitol, 
where  congrefs  aflembles,  is  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  prefident’s  houfe,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  at  leaft  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
rivers  that  are  moft  convenient  for  commerce.  It  is 
silfo  to  be  obferved  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fpot  chofen  for  the  federal  city,  there  previoufly  exift- 
ed  a  village  called  Georgetown  upon  the  Potowmack. 
From  thefe  circumftances,  various  quarters  of  the  new 
city  were  regarded  as  more  or  lefs  -likely  to  become 
fpeedily  populous ;  and,  according  to  the  different  no¬ 
tions  entertained  by  individuals,  have  become  more  or 
lefs  favourite  points  for  building  upon.  The  inhabitants 
of  Georgetown,  who  had  purchafed  many  lots  of  the 
intended  city  in  the  quarter  neareft  themfelves,  repre- 
fented  their  own  port,  and  the  commerce  already  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  as  a  favourable  opening  to  the  commerce 
of  the  city  of  Wafhington,  which  would  therefore 
naturally  fix  itfelf  in  that  quarter.  The  proprietors  of 
lots  near  the  point  of  the  peninfula  contended,  that 
their  fituation  on  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  being  at  an 
equal  diftance  between  the  capitol  and  the  prefident’s 
houfe,  and  being  moft  airy,  healthy,  and  beautiful, 
would  foon  be  preferred  to  all  others.  The  proprietors 
on  the  Eaft  Branch  decried  the  port  of  Georgetown, 
and  the  whole  banks  of  the  Poto'wmack,  as  not  fecure 
in  winter  from  fhoals  of  ice.  They  reprefented  the 
point  placed  between  two  rivers  as  incapable  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  completely  the  advantages  of  either *,  at  the  fame 
time  they  boafted  of  the  great  depth  and  fafety  of  their 
own  port,  and  of  their  vicinity  to  the  capitol,  where 
all  the  members  of  congrefs  muft  affemble  once  every 
day,  and  from  which  their  diftance  is  not  more  than 


three  quarters  of  a  mile.  A  mid  ft  thefe  contending  fpe-  America, 
culations,  however,  though  the  federal  city  ofWaftiing-  V" 
ton  is  underftood  to  be  advancing  with  confiderable  ra¬ 
pidity,  it  is  ncverthelefs  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  the  greateft  part  of  it  muft  remain  fubjedt  to 
the  plough  or  the  hoe.  Its  profperity  muft  depend  in 
a  great  degree  upon  the  ft  ability  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  perfeverance  which  ftiatl  be  manifefted  by 
congrefs  in  continuing  its  fittings  there  amidft  the  incon¬ 
veniences  arifing  from  defediive  accommodation.  Thefe 
laft  will  no  doubt  fpeedily  diminiffi,  and  the  government 
has  great  inducements  to  perfevere  in  fettling  itfelf  upon 
a  fpot  without  the  limits  of  every  particular  Hate  j  and 
the  police  of  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  congrefs, 
a  circumftance  which  greatly  tends  to  fecure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  Neither  does 
there  feem  to  exift  any  reafon  for  doubting  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  federal  government.  The  feveral  ftates 
are  fo  clofely  connected  with  each  other  by  fituation, 
and  commercial  and  focial  intercourfe,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  enjoy  any  tolerable  degree  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  or  order  without  fubmitting  to  a  common  head.  If 
they  fliall  become  incapable  of  governing  themfelves  as 
a  republic,  the  evils  of  anarchy  will  no  doubt  fpeedilv 
compel  them  to  fubmit  to  a  mafter,  but  their  natural 
connexion  will  preferve  them  as  a  fingle  nation*,  and 
when  a  capital  is  once  eft  ablillied,  with  public  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  branches  of  national 
government,  it  is  never  eafily  altered.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  it  appears  that  the  moft  ftridtly  re-Frefent 
publican  or  democratic  intereft  in  America  is  gradual-  ftate  of 
ly  acquiring  an  afeendancy.  At  the  eledlion  of  pre-Parties 
fident  of  the  United  States  in  1800,  the  antifederalifts, 
or,  as  they  are  fometimes  called  by  their  antagonifts, 
the  jacobin  party,  were  fuccefsful,  though  after  an 
eager  ftruggle,  in  railing  their  favourite  candidate,  Mr 
Jefferfon,  to  that  fupreme  office.  The  two  factions 
are  underftood  to  be  greatly  irritated  againft  each 
other  ;  but  this  circumftance  does  not  appear  at  all  to 
difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  or  the  power  of 
the  laws.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
moft  violent  party  may  be  the  firft  ftep  towards  its  ac¬ 
quiring  a  moderate  charadter,  as  the  experience  of  man¬ 
kind  in  other  countries  fufficiently  demonftrates,  that 
one  of  the  fureft  means  of  infpiring  popular  leaders  with 
a  refpedl  for  conftituted  authorities  often  confifts  in  ad¬ 
mitting  them  to  a  participation  of  power. 

As  the  United  States  of  America,  though  they  have 
received  emigrants  from  all  countries,  wrere  originally 
a  Britilh  colony,  and  upon  the  whole  peopled  from  the 
Britifh  iflands,  every  circumftance  in  their  fituation  and 
hiftory  muft  always  be  highly  interefting  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  country.  We  are  connedled  with  them 
by  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  as  well  as  by  the  pofleffion 
of  a  common  language,  laws,  and  religion.  It  is 
only  in  Great  Britain,  of  all  the  countries  on  earth, 
that  a  native  of  the  United  States  can  find  himfelf  as 
it  were  at  home,  or  among  a  kindred  people,  pofleffing 
the  fame  manners,  inftrudied  by  the  fame  books,  and 
confequently  pofleffing  the  fame  general  features  of 
character  and  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  to  the  Britilh  nation  a  fubjedl  of  fair  and  jus¬ 
tifiable  pride,  to  refledl,  that  whatever  may  hereafter  be 
the  deftinyof  Europe,  amidft  its  wars,  debts,  taxes,  and 
ufurpations,  Britain  has  eftablilhed  in  a  fecure  and  un- 
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available  pofition,  a  body  of  people  of  its  own  race  and 
character,  who  may  hereafter  be  the  guardians  and 
prefervers  of  civilization  and  of  letters  to  mankind. — 
Temporary  hoftilities  did  indeed  exifl  between  the  two 
countries  ;  and  our  neighbours  the  French  were  abun¬ 
dantly  indudrious  in  endeavouring  to  ripen  the  feeds  of 
difcord,  and  to  convert  them  into  a  fource  of  perma¬ 
nent  animofity  $  but  their  attempts  have  been  ultimate¬ 
ly  unfuccefsful,  being  founded  upon  cafual  and  paf- 
ling  circumflances,  which  could  not  long  prevail  againft 
fo  many  bonds  of  union  that  are  founded  upon  the  moft 
lading  fentiments  and  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

It  had  been  better,  no  doubt,  both  for  Britain  and  for 
the  colonies,  that  the  war  had  been  avoided.  .  In  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  American  independence  mud 
have  taken  place.  Had  the  colonies  waited  another 
century,  till  they  (hould  poffefs  five  times  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  parent  date,  one  of  two  things  mud  have 
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Description  0f  Conne&icut  river  ;  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  the  .  of  that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude*, 
boundaries  thence  by  a  line  due-wed  on  faid  latitude  until 

United  it  drikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraquy  5  thence  along 
States,  the  middle  of  faid  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the 
middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  drikes  the  communication 
by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie  ,  thence 
along  the  middle  of  faid  communication  into  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the 


occurred  *,  either  the  Britifh  monarch  would  have  de- 
ferted  his  little  idands,  to  refide  amidd  the  great  mafs 
of  his  people  beyond  the  Atlantic,  as  his  ancedor 
James  VI.  deferted  Edinburgh  to  go  to  live  at  London  ^ 
or  the  feparation  would'  have  cod  America  only  a  tri- 
ding  effort,  and  would  have  faved  her  all  the  calamities 
of  the  wrar  of  the  revolution,  and  the  difficulties  which 
followed  it.  But  young  nations,  like  young  men,  are 
frequently  in  too  great  a  hade  to  a£l  a  part  upon  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world,  and  for  a  while,  as  happen¬ 
ed  to  the  United  States,  they  fometimes  fuffer  by  their 
rafhnefs.  This  rafhnefs,  or,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  called, 
this  generous  ardour,  on  the  part  of  America,  at  the  re- 
lu&ance  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  relinquifh  fo  flouridl¬ 
ing  a  branch  of  her  empire,  will  be  regarded  by  future 
generations  of  Britons,  and, of  Americans,  as  fenti- 
ments  which  naturally  refulted  from  the  fituation  of 
the  parties,  and  as  no  caufe  of  continued  diflike- 
Though  two  nations,  they  mud  for  ever  be  one  peo¬ 
ple  *,  and,  as  the  hufbandnien  of  America  mud  for  ages 
be  the  employers  of  the  manufacturers  of  Britain,  it  is 
probable  that  the  intercourfe  and  amity  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  founded  upon  ties  both  of  interefl  and  inclination, 
will  long  continue  to  exifl  and  to  increafe.  We  think 
it  here  neccffary,  therefore,  as  far  as  our  information  ex¬ 
tends,  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1783,  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  are  thus  defined  :  “  And  that  all 
difputes  which  might  arife  in  future  on  the  fubjeCl  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  faid  United  States  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  and  fhall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.  from  the 
north-wed  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which 
is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource  of 
St  Croix  river  to  the  Highlands,  along  the  faid  High¬ 
lands,  which  divide  thofe  rivers  that  empty  themfelves 
into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north-weflernmofl  head¬ 


water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Hu-  America, 
ron }  thence  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake  to  the  wa- 
ter  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  ;  thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the 
ides  Royal  and  Philipeaux  to  the  Long  Lake  }  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  W ood% 
to  the  faid  Lake  of  the  Woods  thence  through  the  faid 
lake  to  the  mod  north-wedern  point  thereof,  and  from 
thence  on  a  due  wed  courfe  to  the  river  Mifliflippi  *, 
thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  faid 
river  Mifliflippi,  until  it  (hall  interfeft  the  northernmod 
part  of  the  31 A  degree  of  north  latitude.  South,  by 
a  line  to  be  drawn  due  ead  from  the  determination  of 
the  line  lad  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  31  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  A- 
palachicola  or  Catahouche  *,  thence  along  the  middle 
thereof  till  its  junction  with  the  Flint  river  \  thence 
draight  to  the  head  of  St  Mary’s  river,  and  thence 
down  along  the  middle  of  St  Mary’s  river  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean.  Ead,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  river  St  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy  to  its  fource  \  and  from  its  fource  dire£tly 
north  t©  the  aforefaid  Highlands,  which  divide  the  ri¬ 
vers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  thofe  which 
fall  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  comprehending  all 
idands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  fliores 
of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be 
drawn  due  ead  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and 
Ead  Florida  on  the  other,  fhall  refpeftively  touch  the 
bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  excepting  fuch 
iflands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  within  the 
limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova  Scotia.”  419 

In  this  defeription  there  are  fome  trifling  inaccura-  Errors  in 
eies  \  in  particular  it  now  appears,  that  a  line  drawn  |j^defcrjn 
due  wed  would  not  touch  the  river  Mifliflippi,  buttl0n* 
would  pafs  to  the  northward  of  its  fource.  Neither  was 
it  well  underdood,  by  the  negotiators,  what  river  was 
meant  under  the  name  of  St  Croix.  Thefe  points,  how¬ 
ever,  were  adjufted  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States,  which  was  entered  into  in 
1795,  and  commifiioners  were  appointed  to  point  out 
the  river  which  {hould  be  eonfidered  as  the  boundary* 
and  to  fix  upon  a  line  of  junction  between  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  the  river  Mifliflippi.  The  refult  of  the 
whole  is,  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America  may  be  eonfidered  as  a  vad  triangle.,  of  which 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  ead  forms,  the  bafe.  The 
fouthern  fide  is  formed  by  the  river  Mifliflippi,  and  the 
northern  by  a  very  irregular  line  wholly  formed  by  a 
long  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  excepting  at  its  eaftern 
part,  which  confifls  of  a  piece  of  territory  called  New 
Brunfwick,  referved  by  Great  Britain  near  the  fea 
coad.  In  this  way,  excepting  on  the  corners  touching 
New  Brunfwick  belonging  to  Britain  on  the  north-eafl, 
and  Florida  belonging  to  Spain  on  the  fouth  ead,  the 
United  States  are  almod  entirely  fummndtd  by  water. 

Parallel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  Georgia  on  the 
fouth  to  the  mod  northern  dates,  runs  a  tra6l  of  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  which  receives  the  general  appellation 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains .  The  principal  chain  of 
thefe  mountains  is  croffed  by  no  river.  On  the  eafl- 
ern  fide  of  it  a  vad  variety  of  dreams  of  the  greated 
magnitude  are  formed,  which  defeend  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Beyond  this  chain  of  mountains,  and  parallel 
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America,  to  it,  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  Is  the  great  river  Ohio. 

— v— J  All  the  rivers  that  take  tbeir  origin  among  the  Al¬ 
leghany  mountains,  beyond  the  principal  ridge,  flow 
weftward  into  the  Ohio.  This  laft  river,  after  parting 
along  the  wertern  fide  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  falls 
into  the  Mirtiflippi,  which  paffes  round  the  fouthern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  thefe  mountains  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  territory  of  the  United 
States  weft  of  the  Ohio  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  form¬ 
ing  a  triangle,  of  which  the  river  Ohio,  on  the  eaft, 
forms  the  bafe  j  while  the  two  Tides  are  formed  by  the 
chain  of  lakes  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  river 
Mirtirtippi.  This  weftern  country,  which  is  of  immenfe 
extent,  is  ftill  in  a  great  meafure  poffeffed  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
tains,  by  computation,  a  million  of  fquare  miles,  in 
which  are  -  -  640,000,000  of  acres, 

Deduct  for  water,  -  51,000,000 
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Acres  of  land  in  the  United  1 

States,  _  j  589.000,000 

The  territory  to  the  wTeft\vard  of  the  river  Ohio 
amounts  to  about  220,000,000  of  acres,  after  deducing 
upwards  of  40,000,000  for  water.  The  whole  of  this 
immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  territory  belongs  to 
congrefs,  as  the  head  of  the  union,  and  is  fet  apart  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debts  of  the  confederation. 
It  is  meant,  when  peopled,  to  be  divided  into  new  ftates 
to  form  a  part  of  the  union. 

No  part  of  the  world  has  fo  many  navigable  waters 
adjoining  to  its  territory,  or  parting  through  it,  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
forms  their  eaftern  boundary,  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  fome  of  which  are  of  very  confiderable  extent, 
and  advance  to  a  confiderable  diftance  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  northern  or  north-eafterly  part  of  the 
ftates  is  the  bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  England,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  tides,  which  rife 
to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  flow  fo  rapidly  as  to 
overtake  animals  that  feed  upon  the  fhore.  Next  to  it, 
on  the  fouthward,  are  the  bays  called  Penobfcot  and 
Cafco ,  extending  along  the  coaft  of  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  is  the  moft  northern  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Maflachufets  bay  follows  thefe,  which 
wafhes  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  is  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the 
fouth.  Various  fmall  bays  fucceed  to  thefe,  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward,  after  which  is  Long  Ifland  found.  This  is  a 
kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  to  25  miles  broad,  and 
about  140  miles  long,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  ifland,  and  dividing  it  from  Conne&icut.  It  com¬ 
municates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long  Ifland, 
and  affords  a  very  fafe  inland  navigation.  Near  the 
weft  end  of  this  found,  about  eight  miles  eaftward  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  the  ftrait  called  Hell  Gate. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  whirlpools,  which  make  a  tre¬ 
mendous  roaring  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  They 
are  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs  and  crookednefs  of 
the  pafs,  and  by  a  bed  of  rocks  that  extends  quite  acrofs 
it  ;  but  a  fkilful  pilot  can  with  fafety  conduct  a  (hip 
of  any  burden  through  this  ftrait,  with  the  tide,  or  at 
ftill  water,  with  a  fair  wind.  Still  proceeding  to  the 
fouth,  is  Delaware  bay,  60  miles  in  length,  which  is 
fo  wide  in  fome  of  its  parts,  that  a  fhip  in  the  middle 
cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.  But  of  a  11  the  AmerL 
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can  bays,  the  Chefapeak  is  the  largeft.  Its  entrance  America, 
is  between  Cape  Charles,  and  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia, 

12  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  270  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  dividing  Virginia  from  Maryland.  It  is  from 
feven  to  18  miles  broad,  and  generally  as  much  as  nine 
fathoms  deep, .  affording  many  commodious  harbours 
and  a  fafe  and  eafy  navigation.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Sufquehannah,  Potowmack,  Rappahannock,  York, 
and  James’s  Rivers,  which  are  all  large  and  navigable. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  coaft  of  North 
Carolina,  are  the  three  bays  or  founds  called  Albemarle , 

Pamlico ,  and  Core.  Of  thefe  Pamlico  found,  which 
lies  between  the  other  two,  is  the  greateft.  It  is  a  kind 
of  lake,,  or  inland  fea,  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  and 
nearly  100  miles  in  length.  It  is  feparated  from  the 
fea  in  its  whole  length  by  a  beach  of  fand,  hardly  a 
mile  wide,  and  generally  covered  with  fmall  trees  and 
hufhes.  Through  this  bank  are  feveral  fmall  inlets 
by  which  boats  may  pafs.  But  Ocrecok  inlet  is  the 
only  one  that  will  admit  veffels  of  burden  into  the 
moft  important  diftri&s  of  Edenton  and  Newbern.  This 
inlet  is  in  lat.  350  10',  and  opens  into  Pamlieo  found, 
between  Ocrecok  ifland,  and  Core  bank  j  the  land  on 
the  north  is  called  Ocrecok ,  and  on  the  fouth  Portf 
mouth.  A  bar  of  fand  having  14  feet  water  at  low 
tide  croffes  this  inlet  j  and  fix  miles  within  this  bar  the 
channel  is  crofted  by  a  fhoal  called  the  Swajh ,  having 
only  eight  or  nine  feet  water  at  full  tide.  Few  ma¬ 
riners,  though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choofe  to 
bring  in  their  own  veffels,  25  the  bar  often  (Lifts  du¬ 
ring  their  abfence  on  a  Vojo,(A  To  the  north  of 
Pamlico  found,  and  comm  uni  c  firing  with  it,  Albemarle 
found  extends  60  miles  in  length,  and  is  from  eight  to 
12  in  breadth.  Core  found,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of 
Pamlico,  likewife  communicates  with  it.  Thefe  founds 
are  fo  large,  when  compared  with  their  inlets  from  the 
fea,  that  no  tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers 
which  empty  into  them,  nor  is  the  water  fait  even  in 
the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers.  A  tra6l  of  low  mar(hy  terri¬ 
tory  between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  founds  is  called 
Difmal  Swamp.  The  fame  name,  however,  is  alfo  given 
to  another  tra£t  at  fome  diftance  to  the  northward  of  Al¬ 
bemarle  found.  A  part  of  this  laft  tra£l  is  in  North  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  the  reft  within  the  boundaries  of  Virginia. 

As  already  ftated,  the  northern  or  north- weftern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  conftfts  almoft  entirely 
of  a  chain  of  lakes  dividing  the  country  from  Canada. 

Thefe  lakes  confift  of  by  far  the  largeft  colle£lions  of 
frefti  water  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The 
upper  moft  or  moft  wefterly  is  called  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods ,  from  the  great  forefts  upon  its  banks.  Its 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  70  miles,  and  in  fome 
places  it  is  40  miles  wide.  To  the  eaftward  of  it  is 
Rainy  or  Long  Lake,  which  is  nearly  ico  miles  long, 
but  never  more  than  20  miles  wide.  To  the  eaftward 
of  this  is  Lake  Superior,  juftly  termed  the  Cafpian  of 
America.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  largeft  bafon  of  frefti 
water  in  the  world,  being  1 500  miles  in  circumfe- 
renee.  The  water  is  pure  and  trail fparent,  and  ap¬ 
pears  generally  to  reft  upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.  A 
great  part  of  its  coaft:  is  likewife  rocky  and  irregular. 

It  contains  many  iflands,  two  of  which  are  very  confi¬ 
derable.  The  one,  called  Ife  Royal,  is  about  100  miles 
long,  and  in  many  places  40  miles  broad.  The  lake 
abounds  with  fi(h,  particularly  trout  and  fturgeoru  It 
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America,  is  affefted  by  ftorms  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ocean. 

Y"“/  Its  waves  run  as  high,  and  the  navigation  is  equally 
dangerous.  It  difcharges  its  waters  from  the  fouth- 
eaft  corner,  by  a  ftrait  called  St  Marie ,  of  about  40 
miles  long,  into  Lake  Huron  ;  but  this  ftrait  is  not  na¬ 
vigable,  on  account  of  its  having  at  one  part  what  the 
Americans  call  a  rapid ,  that  is,  a  quick  defcent  of  the 
waters  among  rugged  rocks^  It  does  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  above  one-tenth  of  the  waters  which  are 
conveyed  by  about  40  rivers  into  Lake  Superior,  pafs 
out  of  it  by  the  ftrait  of  St  Marie,  which  neverthelefs 
is  its  only  vifible  outlet.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
copper  ore  are  found  in  beds  upon  many  fmall  iflands 
in  Lake  Superior,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  become  an 
obje£l  of  commerce. 

Lake  Huron  is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior, 
being  about  IOOO  miles  in  circumference.  On  the 
worth  fide  of  it  is  an  illand  100  miles  in  length,  and 
no  more  than  eight  miles  broad.  T.  his  ifland  is  confi- 
dered  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  its  fouth-weft  fide 
Lake  Huron  fends  out  a  bay,  called. Suganum  bay , 
into  the  country,  of  about  80  miles  in  length,  and 
about  18  in  breadth.  At  its  north-weft  corner,  this 
lake  communicates  with  Lake  Michigan  by  the  ftraits 
of  Michillimakinac* 

Lake  St  Claire  receives  the  ’waters  of  the  three  great 
lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  and  difcharges 
them,  through  a  river  or  ftrait  called  Detroit ,  into 
Lake  Eric.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  navigation  is  obftructed  by  a  bar  of  fand  near  the 
middle,  which  presr ^  tftpaded  veffels  from  pafling. 

Lake  Erie  is  neic$r*  300  miles  long  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  about  40  in  its  broadeft  part.  Its  iflands 
and  banks  are  much  infefted  with  rattle-fnakes.  Near 
the  iflands  the  water  is  covered  for  many  acres  to¬ 
gether  with  the  large  pond  lily,  on  the  leaves  of 
which,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  lie  myriads  of  water 
fnakes  balking  in  the  fun.  The  American  geogra¬ 
phers  tell  us  of  a  remarkable  fnake  found  in  this  lake, 
called  the  biffing  fnake.  It  is  about  18  inches  long, 
and  fmall  and  fpeckled.  When  approached,  it  flattens 
itfelf,  and  the  fpots  upon  its  Ikin  become  vifibly  bright¬ 
er.  At  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with 
great  force  a  fubtile  wind,  faid  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell, 
vyhich,  if  drawn  in  by  the  breath  of  the  traveller,  infal¬ 
libly  brings  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  proves 
fatal.  This  lake  is  of  more  dangerous  navigation  than 
any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  many  perpendicular 
(harp  rocks  which  it  contains.  It  communicates  with 
Lake  Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara,  which  is  about 
30  miles  in  length  5  and  which  being  crofted  by  a 
branch  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  confiding  of  lime- 
done  rock,  forms  the  celebrated  falls  of  Niagara,  one 
of  the  moft  wonderful  natural  obje&s  in  the  world, 
on  account  of  the  immenfe  weight  of  water  that  is  at 
once  precipitated  from  a  height  which  different  travel¬ 
lers  have  eftimated  varioufly,  from  137  to  160  feet.  It 
has  been  often  deferibed  ;  but  as  every  traveller  feems 
to  view  it  with  greater  aftonifhment  than  his  predecef- 
fors  we  fhall  ftate  the  terms  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  who  vi- 

Defection  filed  it  in  IJ9S-  At  Chippy  the  g«nd  gea.. 

Niagara.  cle  begins.  The  river,  which  has  been  conftantly  ex¬ 
panding  from  Fort  Erie  to  this  place,  is  here  upwards 
of  three  miles  wide  ;  but  on  a  fudden  it  is  narrowed, 
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and  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream  redoubled  by  the  decli-  America, 
vity  of  the  ground  on  which  it  flows,  as  well  as  the  y- 
fudden  contra&ion  of  its  bed.  The  channel  is  rocky  ; 
and  the  interfperfed  fragments  of  rocks  increafe  the 
violence  of  the  ftream.  The  country  is  flat  and  even 
to  this  point  5  but  here  a  range  of  white  recks  arifes 
on  each  fide  of  the  river,  which  is  contra&ed  to  half  a 
mile’s  breadth.  This  range  is  a  branch  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  mountains,  which  proceeding  from  Florida,  pre- 
vioufly  to  their  reaching  this  point,  interfeft  the  whole 
continent  of  America.  The  river,  more  clofely  hem¬ 
med  in  by  the  rocks  on  the  right  encroaching  upon  its 
channel,  branches  into  two  arms,  one  of  which  flows 
along  the  bank  formed  by  the  rocks  on  the  right *,  and 
the  other,  far  more  confiderable,  being  feparated  by  a 
fmall  ifland,  makes  ftraight  on  to  the  left,  and  fweeps 
through  a  bafon  of  ftone  which  it  fills  with  much 
foam  and  noife.  At  length,  being  again  obftrudted  by 
other  rocks  which  it  meets  on  its  right,  it  alters  its 
courfe  with  redoubled  violence  ;  and,  along  with  the 
right  arm,  rulhes  down  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks  4 
160  feet  high,  nearly  half  concave,  and  probably 
worn  out  by  the  inceffant  impetuofity  of  the  waters. 

Its  width  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  its  bed,  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  which  is  only  interrupted  by  an  ifland  which 
feparates  the  two  arms,  refts  unlhaken  on  its  rocky  ba- 
fis,  and  feems,  as  it  were,  to  fwim  between  the  two 
ftreams  which  rufti  down  at  once  into  this .  ftupendous 
chafm.  The  waters  of  the  lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  St 
Claire,  Huron,  and  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  rivers  emptying  themfelves  into  thefe  lakes,  incef- 
fantly  replace  the  water  that  thus  dafhes  down.  The 
water  of  the  falls  tumbles  perpendicularly  on  the  rocks. 

Its  colour  is  at  times  a  dark  green  *,  at  others  a  foam¬ 
ing  white,  brilliant  throughout,  and  difplaying  a  thou- 
fand  variegations  as  it  is  {truck  by  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
or,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day,  the  ftate  of  the 
atmofphere,  the  force  of  the  wind,  &c.  The  water 
which  rulhes  down  the  rocks  rifes  in  part. in  a  thick 
column  of  mift,  often  towering  above  the  height  of  the 
falls  and  mixing  with  the  clouds.  The  remainder, 
broken  in  its  perpendicular  defcent  by  fragments  of 
rocks,  is  in  continued  agitation,  fpouts  and  foams,  and 
cafts  on  fhore  logs  of  wood,  whole  trees,  boats,  and 
wrecks,  which  the  ftream  has  fwept  along  ill  its  courfe. 

The  bed  of  the  river  formed  by  the  two  ridges  of  rocks, 
which  extend  a  great  way  farther,  is  ftill  more. nar¬ 
rowed,  as  if  part  of  this  mighty  ftream  had  vanifhed 
during  the  fall,  or  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  earth. 

The  noife,  agitation,  irregularity,  and  rapid  defcent 
of  the  ftream,  continue  feven  or  eight  miles  farther  on  \ 
and  the  river  does  not  become  fufhciently  placid  for  a 
fafe  paffage,  till  it  reaches  Queenftown  nine  miles  from 
the  falls.  It  is  fuperfluous  to  mention,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  feverity  of  the  winter  in  this  country,  the 
cataraEl  as  well  as  the  river  above  it  are  never  frozen. 

But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  lakes  and  fmaller  ri¬ 
vers  that  fupply  it  with  water.  Enormous  flakes  of 
ice  rufh  conftantly  down  this  cataract  when  the  thaw 
fets  in,  without  being  entirely  dafhed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  *,  and  thus  are  frequently  piled  in  huge  maffes 
up  to  half  its  height.  With  the  noife  occafioned  by  the 
falls,  we  were  lefs  ftruck  than  we  expe&ed  5  and  Mr 
Guillemard,  as  well  as  myfelf,  who  had  both  feen  the 
Rhine  fall  near  Schafhaufen,  could  not  but  acknow¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  that  the  noife  it  produces  is  far  more  ftriking. 

/  Yet  I  muft  repeat  it  again  and  again,  that  nothing  can 
{land  the  teft  of  comparifon  with  the  falls  of  Niagara. 
Let  no  one  expert  to  find  here  fomething  pleafing,  wild¬ 
ly  beautiful,  or  romantic  j  all  is  wonderfully  grand, 
arrful,  fublime:  every  power  of  the  foul  is  arrefted  ;  the 
imprefiion  ftrikes  deeper  the  longer  you  contemplate, 
and  you,  feel  more  ftrongly  the  impofiibility  of  doing 
juftice  to  your  perceptions  and  feelings.” 

Lake  Ontario,  which  is  the  loweft  of  the  great  lakes 
that  form  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
is  of  an  oval  form,  and  abounds  with  fifh  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  flavour.  It  difcharges  itfelf  on  the  north-eaft  into 
the  river  Iroquois,  which,  at  the  town  of  Montreal, 
takes  the  name  of  the  river  St  Lawrence ;  and  pafling 
by  Quebec,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence. 

The  river  Mifliflippi,  which  forms  the  third  or  fouth- 
weftern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  divides  their 
territory  from  the  country  of  Louifiana,  which  belonged 
to  Spain,  but  has  recently  been  ceded  to  France.  This 
river  is  fuppofed,  when  its  windings  are  included,  to 
be  upwards  of  3000  miles  in  length,  and  to  extend 
nearly  2000  in  a  direCl  line.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
falls  of  St  Anthony  in  about  lat.  440  30'.  About 
lat.  290,  a  large  river  called  the  Illinois ,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  falls  into  it;  and  it  is  foon  after¬ 
wards  joined  by  a  larger  river  than  itfelf  from  the 
fouth,  called  the  Mi/four i ,  which  has  a  greater  length 
of  navigation.  At  the  difiance  of  230  miles  below  its 
junCtion  with  the  Miflouri,  the  river  Ohio,  which  is  a 
mile  in  breadth,  falls  into  the  Mifliflippi.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  continues  to  defcend  1005  miles 
to  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  after  pafling  which  it 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  fpring  floods  the 
Mifliflippi  rifes  to  a  great  height,  and  overflows  its 
banks,  depofiting  upon  them  immenfe  quantities  of 
fertilizing  mud  or  dime.  After  its  junCtion  with  the 
Miflouri,  its  waters  become  fo  loaded  with  the  earthy 
particles,  that  in  a  half-pint  tumbler  they  have  been 
found  to  depofite  a  fediment  of  two  inches  of  {lime.  Its 
banks,  to  a  great  diftance  from  its  mouth,  appear  to 
have  been  gradually  formed  by  the  depofition  of  trees 
and  mud,  which  its  floods  bring  down  from  the  higher 
country.  The  foil  is  accordingly  extremely  foft,  rich, 
and  moift.  It  is  apt  to  be  broken  up  by  the  periodical 
floods  of  the  river,  which  fometimes  appears  to  alter  its 
channel. 

When  in  flood,  the  current  of  the  Mifliflippi  is  fo 
ftrong  that  with  difficulty  it  can  be  afcended.  The 
current  defcends  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour ;  but 
it  is  obferved,  that  at  this  period  there  is  a  counter 
current  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an 
hour,  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  greatly  af- 
fifts  the  afcending  boats.  In  autumn,  when  the  wa¬ 
ters  are  low,  it  does  not  defcend  fafter  than  two  miles 
an  hour,  unlefs  where  the  ftream  is  narrowed  by 
clufters  of  iflands,  (hoals,  and  fand  banks.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  many  of  thefe  flioals  being  feveral  miles, 
the  voyage  is  rendered  more  tedious  and  dangerous  in 
autumn  than  in  fpring,  when  the  water  covers  them 
to  a  great  depth.  The  upper  parts  of  the  Mifliflippi 
are  ufually  navigated  in  veflels  carrying  about  40  tons, 
and  rowed  by  18  or  20  men ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
the  depth  of  the  river  increases  as  it  is  afcended,  The 
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voyage  from  New  Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mif-  America- 
fiflippi,  upwards  to  the  river  Illinois,  is  ufually  perform-  u"~pv-r  J 
ed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  river  Miflouri  is  faid  to 
be  navigable  about  1200  or  1300  miles  beyond  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Mifliflippi,  but  no  part  of  it  is  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
with  Spain  in  1795,  it  was  agreed  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Mifliflippi  lhould  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  the 
fubjeCts  of  Spain  and  the  citizens  of  America. 

The  waters  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  are 
no  lefs  convenient  for  navigation  than  thofe  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  country.  422 

The  lakes  in  the  interior,  however,  are  by  no  means  Lakes  in . 
equal  in  extent  to  thofe  upon  the  frontier.  They  are  the  interior* 
chiefly  fituated  in  the  ffate  of  New  York  or  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  Lake  Champlain  is  the  largeft.  It  lies  nearly 
to  the  eaft  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  about  80  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  14  miles  over  at  its 
broadeft  part.  It  is  well  ftored  with  fifh,  and  the  land 
around  it  is  good.  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  are 
fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  this  lake.  Lake 
George  lies  in  a  mountainous  country  fouth -weft  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  is  about  55  miles  long  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  but  narrow.  The  lakes  Se¬ 
neca  and  Cayoga  are  each  about  30  or  40  miles  in 
length.  Lake  Oneida  extends  to  25  miles.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  feveral  others  of  lefs  magnitude,  though 
ufeful  for  inland  navigation,  called  Otfego ,  Chatoquey 
Caniaderago ,  and  Utflayantho.  There  is  alfo  in  Orange 
county  an  amphibious  traCt  called  the  Drowned  lands , 
confifting  of  about  40,000  or  50,000  acres.  The  wa¬ 
ters  which  defcend  from  the  furrounding  bills,  being 
but  flowly  difeharged  by  the  river  Wallkill,  cover  thefe 
vaft  meadows  every  winter,  fo  that  the  furface  of  them 
can  be  navigated.’  They  are  thus  rendered  extreme¬ 
ly  fertile,  but  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
expofed  to  intermittent  fevers. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  to  the  eaft  ward  Eaftern  ri- 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  all  the  rivers  flow  into  vers, 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Of  thefe,  beginning  with  the 
north,  and  going  fouthward,  the  following  are  the  moft 
remarkable.  In  the  ftates  to  the  eaft  ward  of  New 
York,  which  were  formerly  called  the  New  England 
colonies ,  and  which  are  now  divided  info  the  five  ftates 
of  New  Hamplhire,  Maflachufets,  Rhode  I  {land,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Vermont,  there  is  only  one  river  of  any* 
importance,  called  Conne&icut  river .  It  rifes  in  lat. 

450  10',  long.  710  weft  from  London.  Its  length  in  a 
ftraight  line  is  nearly  300  miles.  At  its  mouth  is  a 
bar  of  fand  which  obftruCls  the  navigation.  Ten  feet 
water  at  full  tides  is  found  upon  this  bar.  The  river 
is  navigable  to  Hartford,  which  is  upwards  of  50  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  for  2oO 
miles  above  is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The  boats 
which  are  ufed  in  this  bufinefs  are  flat-bottomed,  long, 
and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up  the  ftream, 
and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in  carts.  They 
are  taken  out  of  the  river  for  feveral  miles  at  different 
carrying-places. 

Ta  the  fouth  of  Connecticut  river  is  Hudfon’s  river, 
one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  United  States.  It 
rifes  in  the  mountains  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain,  and  is  250  miles  in  length,  falling  into  the 
ocean  near  New  York,  which  ftands  upon  it.  About 
6q  miles  above  New  York  the  water  becomes  frefti  y 
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America,  bat  the  tide  flows  a  few  miles  beyond  the  flourifhlng 
v— town  called  Albany ,  160  miles  above  New  York,  -nnd 
to  this  diftanee  the  river  is  navigable  by  {loops  of  80 
tons  burden.  From  Albany  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  George  is  65  miles,  and  to  this  diftanee  the  river 
is  navigable  by  light  boats  ;  but  there  are  two  port¬ 
ages,  or  carrying-places,  in  the  way,  of  half  a  mile 
•eaclu  By  this  river  the  produce  of  the  remoteft  farms 
is  eafily  and  fpeedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and  profit¬ 
able  market  at  the  great  trading  city  of  New  York. 

Its  banks  are  populous  to  a  confiderable  diftanee,  and 
a  flourifhing  inland  trade  is  carried  on  upon  it  between 
Albany  and  New  York  in  nearly  100  veffels  of  about 
70  tons  burden,  the  greater  part  of  which  belong  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Albany.  They  make  ten  voyages  in 
a  year,  are  navigated  by  a  mafter,  a  mate,  and  two  men, 
who  receive  of  wages,  the  matter  20,  the  mate  15,  and 
the  feamen  9  dollars  a-month  each. 

The  next  great  river  to  the  fouthward  is  the  Dela- 
ware.  It  rifes  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  in  Lake  Ut- 
ftayantho,  and  takes  its  courfe  fouth-weft,  till  it  croffes 
into  Pennfylvania,  in  latitude  420.  Thence  it  ftill 
.proceeds  fouthward,  dividing  the  ftates  of  New  York 
and  NeW  Jerfey,  pafling  into  the  ocean  through  De¬ 
laware  bay,  having  New  Jerfey  on  the  north-eaftern 
fide,  and  Pennfylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  weft. 
From  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  between  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  and  Cape  May,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is 
about  1 18  miles.  So  far  there  is  a  fufficient  depth  of 
water  for  a  74  gun  fliip.  At  Philadelphia  the  river 
is  extremely  beautiful,  pafling  through  a  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous  country.  It  is  three  miles  broad,  and  the  water 
is  perfectly  frefh.  From  Philadelphia  upwards  to  Tren¬ 
ton  Falls,  where  the  {loop-navigation  ends,  is  35  miles. 
The  river  is  navigable  40  miles  farther  for  boats  that 
carry  eight  or  nine  tons;  and,  with  fome  carrying- 
places,  it  is  navigable  for  Indian  canoes,  or  fucli  boats 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  to  be  in  ufe  upon  Con- 
me&icut  river,  for  150  miles.  The  tide  reaches  Tren¬ 
ton  Falls,  and  rifes  fix  feet  at  Philadelphia.  Three 
miles  below  this  city,  the  Delaware  receives  the  river 
Schuylkill,  which  is  navigable  about  85  or  90  miles* 

The  Sufquehannah  river  alfo  rifes  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  croffes  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  flows 
into  the  great  bay  of  Chcfapeak,  after  receiving  many 
large  ftreams,  feveral  of  which  are  navigable  for  50 
miles  ;  this  river  itfelf  being  navigable  to  an  immenfe 
extent,  though  fome  times  interrupted  by  rocks,  which 
Lorm  troublefome  rapids. 

Next  to  thefe  follow  the  Virginian  rivers,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  which  flow  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak.  The 
value  of  thefe  ftreams  can  only  be  underftood  by  an 
infpe&ion  of  the  map  of  the  country.  Almoft  every 
farm  houfe,  to  the  caft  ward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
has  a  navigable  river  at  its  door  ;  the  refult  of  which 
has  been,  that  few  towns  of  any  confequence  exift  there, 
the  inhabitants  having  been  induced  to  extend  them- 
felves  everywhere  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  by 
means  of  which  they  enjoy  at  once  all  the  advantages 
of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  ;  every  planter  being 
in  fome  meafurc  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  cultivator  of 
the  foil.  The  moft  northerly  of  the  Virginian  rivers 
is  the  Potowmack,  upon  which  the  federal  city  of 
Wafhington  is  placed.  It  is  feven  miles  and  a  half  broad 
at  the  mouth.  The  diftanee  from  the  capes  of  Virgi- 
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nia  to  the  termination  of  the  tide-water  in  this  river  America 
is  above  300  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  fhips  of  the  v— «- 

greateft  burden  nearly  to  that  extent.  Thereafter,  it 
is  obftrmfted  by  four  confiderable  falls,  or  rather  ra¬ 
pid  defeents  of  the  ftream  among  rocks,  which  for 
a  few  miles  interrupt  the  navigation.  At  thefe  falls, 
however,  navigation  is  continued,  by  means  of  canals 
fupplied  with  locks  ;  fo  that  this  river  affords  a  w*ater 
communication  for  many  hundred  miles  above  the 
termination  of  the  tide.  It  alfo  receives  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  navigable  ftreams  ;  one  of  which  is  the  Shenan¬ 
doah,  which  is  faid  to  be  navigable  for  lmall  veffels 
for  upwards  of  100  miles.  The  Rappahannock,  York 
river,  and  James’s  river,  with  their  various  tributary 
ftreams,  follow  in  fucceflion.  In  a  multitude  of  direc¬ 
tions,  they  afford  a  communication  acrofs  the  firft 
ridges  of  mountains,  called  the  Blue  mountains ,  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  middle  ridge,  or  the  proper  Alleghany 
mountains.  In  their  courfe  they  not  only  facilitate 
the  intercourfe  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  in  feveral  fitua- 
tions,  exhibit  inftances  of  fplendid  and  beautiful 
feenery.  The  jundlion  of  two  of  thefe  rivers  is  thus 
deferibed  by  an  American  writer :  “  The  paffage  ©f 
the  Potowmack  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is  perhaps  one 
^of  the  moft  fttipendous  feenes  in  nature.  You  ftand 
on  a  very  high  point  of  land.  On  your  right  comes 
up  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  loo  miles  to  feek  a  vent.  On  your  left 
approaches  the  Potowmack,  in  queft  of  a  paffage  alfo. 

In  the  moment  of  their  jundlion,  they  rufh  together 
againft  the  mountain,  rend  it  afunder,  and  pafs  off  to 
the  fea.  The  firft  glance  of  this  feene  hurries  our 
fenfes  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been  created 
in  time  :  that  the  mountains  were  formed  firft  :  that  the 
rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards  :  that  in  this  place  par¬ 
ticularly  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which 
filled  the  whole  valley  :  that,  continuing  to  rife,  they 
have  at  length  broken  over  at  this  fpot,  and  have  torn 
the  mountain  down  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe.  The 
piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particularly  on  the 
Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  ©f  their  difruption 
and  avulfion  from  their  beds  by  the  moft  powerful 
agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impreftion.  But  the 
diftant  finifhing  which  nature  has  given  to  the  picture 
is  of  a  very  different  chara&er.  It  is  a  true  contrail 
to  the  foreground.  It  is  as  placid  and  delightful  as 
that  is  wild  and  tremendous.  For  the  mountain  being 
cloven  afunder,  flie  prefents  'to  your  eye,  through  the 
cleft,  a  fmall  catch  of  fmooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  in¬ 
finite  diftanee  in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it 
were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pafs 
through  the  breach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  below. 

Here  the  eye  ultimately  eompofes  itfelf ;  and  that  way 
too  the  road  happens  actually  to  lead.  You  crofs  the 
Potowmack  above  the  jundlion,  pafs  along  its  fide 
through  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its 
terrible  precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  you,  and 
within  about  twenty  miles  reach  Fredericktown,  and 
the  fine  country  around  it.” 

To  the  fouthward  of  Virginia,  that  is,  in  the  ftates 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a  great  variety  of  ri¬ 
vers  flow  into  the  ocean.  As  the  face  of  the  country, 
however,  is  very  level,  the  fand  which  they  bring  down 
in  fpring  floods,  or  which  is  caft  up  by  the  ocean  upon 
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America,  the  coa ft,  is  apt  to  obftruft  the  entrance  into  them  ;  fo 
-y— ~  that  they  are  deeper  within  the  country  than  at  the 
(hore.  One  general  rule  obtains  with  regard  to 
them :  They  are  navigable  by  any  veffel  that  can  pafs 
the  bar  at  their  mouths;  and  while  a  river  continues 
broad  enough  for  a  veffel  to  turn  round,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  it  to  proceed.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  principal  rivers  are,  the  Roanoke, 
which  is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  about  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  miles  ;  the  Pamlico,  which  is  navigable  for  90 
miles  ;  Neus  river,  which  carries  fmall  boats  to  the  di- 
ftance  of  250  miles;  and  Trent  river,  which  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  40  miles.  In  South  Carolina  are  the  Sante, 
the  Savannah,  and  the  Pedee,  which  rife  from  various 
fources  in  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  thofe 
which  fall  into  the  Mifliffippi.  They  are  navigable  to 
a  great  diftance,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  others  of  lefs 
note.  In  Georgia  there  are  alfo  feveral  rivers,  which 
are  navigable  to  the  diftance  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles; 
but  the  entrance  into  them  from  the  ocean  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  the  extreme  flatnefs  of  the  country  prevents  the 
ftream  from  having  fufficient  force  to  keep  their  cur¬ 
rent  clear  of  obftru&ions  at  their  confluence  -with  the 
424  fea-tides. 

Weftern'  The  weftern  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  thofe 
Swaters.  beyond  the  Alleghany  range,  are  not  lefs  abundant,  or 

I  lefs  convenient  for  navigation,  than  thofe  on  the  eaftern 

fide  of  the  mountains.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  at  Fort  Pitt  the  great  river  Ohio  commences  ; 
being  there  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two,  or  rather 
three  rivers,  the  Alleghany,  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
Yohogany  ;  which  laffc  runs  into  the  Monongahela, 
about  fifty  miles  above  Fort  Pitt.  Thefe  three  rivers, 
previous  to  their  junction,  afford  an  inland  navigation 
of  many  hundred  miles.  The  Monongahela  is  no  lefs 
than  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  At  the  diftance  of 
IOO  miles  above  this,  it  is  ftill  300  yards  in  breadth, 
and  affords  good  navigation  for  boats.  For  50  miles 
higher  it  is  ftill  navigable  ;  though  the  navigation  is 
apt  to  be  interrupted  during  dry  feafons.  The  Alle¬ 
ghany  alfo  affords  a  very  diftant  navigation,  extending 
at  times,  in  very  fmall  veffels,  to  within  15  miles  of 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  Ohio,  being  formed  by  the  jun&ion  of 
thefe  rivers,  proceeds  along  the  back,  or  weftern  fide, 
of  the  Alleghany,  to  the  diftance  of  1188  miles  before 
it  falls  into  the  Mifliffippi,  receiving  in  its  courfe  a 
great  variety  of  tributary  ftreams,  both  from  its  eaftern 
and  weftern  fides.  It  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  rivers  on  earth  ;  its  current  is  gentle  ;  its  wa¬ 
ters  are  clear  ;  and  its  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by 
rocks  and  rapids :  a  Angle  inftance  excepted.  It  is 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  increafes 
gradually  to  one  mile  in  width  at  its  mouth  ;  though 
at  various  places  it  is  occafionally  broader  and  narrow¬ 
er.  At  the  rapids,  or  rocky  part  of  its  channel,  which 
for  about  a  mile  difturb  the  navigation,  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Thefe  rapids  are  in  la¬ 
titude  38°  8'.  It  affords  at  all  times  a  fufficiency  of 
water  for  light  boats  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  inundations 
of  the  river  begin  about  the  laft  of  March,  and  fubfide 
in  July.  During  thefe,  were  it  not  for  the  rapidity  of 
the  current,  and  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river,  a  firft 
rate  man  of  war  might  afeend  from  the  ocean  to  the 
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rapids.  But  at  this  place  the  rife  of  the  water  does  not  America, 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  water  there  defeends  ~ v 
about  thirty  feet  in  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided  by  an  ifland  into 
two  branches.  But  it  is  faid  that  the  fouthern  branch 
is  at  moft  feafons  navigable  in  fmall  boats,  when  con¬ 
duced  by  fkilful  pilots. 

The  following  are  the  chief  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Ohio  from  the  caft  :  The  Great  Kanhaway,  and 
the  Little  Kanhaway  ;  the  navigation  of  which  laft  is 
much  interrupted  by  rocks.  The  former,  however,  af¬ 
fords  a  tolerable  navigation  of  about  90  miles,  and  is 
280  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  Little  Kan  ha  way 
is  150  yards  broad  ;  but  it  is  navigable  only  for  10 
miles. — After  thefe  are  the  rivers  called  Sandy,  Lick¬ 
ing,  and  Kentucky.  The  former  conftitutes  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  Kentucky,  and  reaches  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  of  no  great  fize.  Licking  river  is  100 
miles  in  length,  and  100  yards  broad  at  its  mouth. 

The  Kentucky  is  a  very  crooked  ftream,  of  200  miles 
in  length.  It  falls  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  of  100 
yards  broad. 

Below  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  rich  country  of 
Kentucky,  is  Salt  river,  90  miles  in  length,  and  80 
yards  wide.  Green  river  falls  into  the  Ohio  120  miles 
below  the  rapids.  Its  courfe  is  upwards  of  150  miles. 
Cumberland  river  falls  into  the  Ohio  413  miles  below 
the  rapids.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  550  miles. 

Thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  almoft  to  their 
fources,  without  rapids  or  interruptions,  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year.  Their  banks  are  generally  high,  and 
compofed  of  limeftone.  Below  thefe  is  the  Teneffee, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio  a  ffiort  way  below  the  mouth 
oi  the  Cumberland.  The  Teneffee  is  6c o  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  upon  afeending  it,  to  the  diftance  of 
260  miles,  it  widens  to  between  two  and  three  miles  ; 
which  width  it  continues  for  nearly  thirty  miles.  Thus 
far  it  is  navigable  by  veffels  of  great  burden.  Here, 
however,  it  is  interrupted  by  certain  ffioals,  called  the 
Mujfel  Shoals ,  from  the  great  quantity  of  fhell  fifh  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Thefe  ffioals  can  only  be  paf- 
fed  in  fmall  boats ;  above  which,  however,  the  river 
again  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of  forty  or  fifty  tons 
burden  for  fome  hundred  miles  ;  and  it  is  eafily  navi¬ 
gated  at  leaft  600  miles  above  the  Muffel  Shoals. 

Of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Ohio  from  the  weft 
the  following  are  the  chief :  The  Mulkingum,  which 
is  a  gentle  ftream,  confined  by  high  banks.  With  a 
portage  or  carrying-place  of  about  one  mile,  it  affords 
a  communication  with  a  fmall  navigable  ftream  called 
the  Cayahoga ,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie.  There¬ 
after  is  the  river  Hockhocking,  inferior  to  the  Muf- 
kingum,  but  navigable  for  large  boats  about  feventy 
miles,  and  for  fmall  ones  much  farther,  through  a 
country  abounding  with  coal,  iron,  ftone,  and  other 
fmnerals.  Next  is  the  Sioto,  which  can  be  navigated 
with  large  barges  for  20D  miles.  Then  follows  the 
Great  Miami,  which  is  navigable  to  an  immenfe  di¬ 
ftance,  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
Wabaffi  falls  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  270  yards 
wide,  1020  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  The  Wabafti  is  a 
beautiful  river,  with  high  and  fertile  banks.  It  can 
be  navigated  with  boats  drawing  three  feet  water,  412 
miles,  and  by  large  canoes  167  miles  farther.  Befides 
thefe  ftreams  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  a  variety  of 
O  rivers 
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America,  rivers  of  great  fize  and  Importance  are  to  be  found  dill 
t— farther  to  the  we  ft  ward  within  the  territories  of  the  U- 
nited  States.  They  either  fall  into  the  Miftiffippi  on 
the  Couth- weft,  or  into  the  great  northern  lakes ;  but 
they  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known  to  admit  of  accurate 
defcription.  One  of  the  chief  of  them  is  the  Illinois, 
which  falls  into  the  Miftiffippi,  176  miles  above  or  to 
the  weft  ward  of  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  about  400  yards 
wide.  It  is  navigable  to  a  great  diftance,  and  inter¬ 
locks  with  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  northern  lakes, 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  furnilh  a  communication  with  Lake 
Michigan,  with  the  aid  of  two  portages,  the  longed  of 
which  does  npt  exceed  four  miles.  It  receives  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  boats  from  15  to 
180  miles. 

One  general  remark  mud  be  made  with  regard  to 
all  the  American  rivers  *,  that,  in  confequence  of  the 
immenfe  torrents  of  rain  which  fall  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year,  they  are  liable  to  fwell,  and  to  overflow  their 
banks  in  a  mod  violent  manner  5  arifing,  in  a  fliort 
time,  10,  or  even  20  or  25  feet  in  height.  This  ren¬ 
ders  their  navigation  not  a  little  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  great  force  that  is  neceflary  to  convey  a  veffel  up¬ 
wards  againd  the  rapidity  of  the  dream.  Thefe  great 
floods  alfo  render  it  difficult  to  eflablifh  canals  at  thole 
parts  of  any  river  where  falls,  or,  as  the  Americans 
dile  them,  rapids,  occur*,  becaufe  the  locks,  which,  in 
fuch  fituations,  are  neceflary  upon  the  canals  to  raife 
and  let  down  the  veffels,  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
fwept  away  by  the  fudden  fwelling  and  overflowing  of 
the  river.  Notwithdanding  this  inconvenience,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  no  country  on  earth 
poflefles  the  fame  advantages,  in  point  of  internal  com¬ 
munication,  with  the  United  States  of  America.  Even 
the  great  Alleghany  ridge,  which  feems  to  form  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  ead  and  the  wed,  is  fo  clofely  ap¬ 
proached  on  both  Tides  by  navigable  dreams,  that  the 
land  carriage  neceflary  in  crofling  it  extends,  in  lome 
fituations,  to  little  more  than  40  miles  5  and,  when  the 
increafing  population  of  the  country  (hall  have  rendered 
fuch  a  mcafure  ufeful  or  neceflary,  it  will  probably  be 
found  not  difficult  to  complete  the  communication  by 
42 ^  water  by  the  aid  of  artificial  canals. 

Face  of  the  With  regard  to  the  general  face  of  the  country 

country.  w*lthin  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  it  is  very  va¬ 
rious.  We  have  already  ffated,  that  a  great  chain  of 
mountains  runs  from  the  date  of  Georgia  northward 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  all  the  way  to  the  great 
northern  lakes.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  folitary,  or 
fcattered  in  a  confufed  manner  j  but  are  formed  into 
different  ridges,  receiving  various  appellations ;  in  dif¬ 
ferent  dates.  In  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  the  principal  ridges,  beginning  on  the  eaf  , 
are  called,  fir  ft,  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountain ,  at  the 
didance  from  120  to  130  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is 
about  4000  feet  high,  and  the  country  nfes  from  the 
La  fo  (lowly  and  gradually  towards  it,  as  to  appear  al¬ 
together  level.  Back  from  the  fir  ft  ridge,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  are  the  ridges  called  Peters,  Tuf cor ar a, 
and  Nefcopek ;  but  thefe  names  are  not  m  all  places  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Then  follows  the  ridges  called  in  Pennfylvama 
Shoreman's  hills,  Sidelong  hills ,  Ragged,  Great-warriors, 
Erits  and  Wills  mountains  ;  then  the  great  Alleghany 
ridge  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole.  Beyond  it  are 
the  Laurel  and  Chefnut  ridges,  and  various  others.  I  heie 
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ridges  being  parallel  to  each  other  are  themfelves  in-  America, 
capable  of  cultivation  \  but  they  are  divided  by  rich  --  v 
plains  of  various  breadth  and  of  immenfe  length,  con¬ 
taining  rivers  of  different  degrees  of  magnitude.  On 
the  call  of  the  mountains,  from  the  loweft  ridge  to  the 
ocean,  the  country,  as  already  mentioned,  defeends  very 
gradually  ;  and  in  the  fouthern  dates,  for  150  miles 
from  the  ocean,  is  almoft  entirely  level,  confiding  of  a 
low  flat  country,  apparently  formed  by  (and  thrown 
up  by  the  tides,  and  by  particles  of  mud  depoffted  by 
the  rivers  in  their  fpring  floods.  In  the  fouthern  ftates, 
that  is,  thofe  to  the  foutli  of  New  York,  the  foil  near 
the  rivers  is  coarfe  or  fine,  according  to  its  diftance 
from  the  mountains.  Near  them  it  contains  a  large 
mixture  of  coarfe  fand  \  but  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  . 
towards  the  fea,  it  confolidates  into  a  fine  clay  j  which, 
when  expofed  to  the  weather,  falls  down  into  a  rich._ 
mould.  In  the  ftates  of  South  Carolina  and  .  Georgia, 
for  many  miles  from  the  ocean,  when  a  pit  is  dug  to 
the  depth  of  20  feet,  every  appearance  of  a  fait  marfti 
is  ufually  found,  fuch  as  marfh  grafs,  marfh  mud,  and 
brackifh  water. 

Beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  the  country  to  the 
weft  ward  is  irregular,  broken,  and  variegated,  but  with¬ 
out  great  mountains.  Various  fmall  ridges,  however, 
defeend  to  the  weft  ward,  between  which  flow  the  rivers 
that  run  into  the  Ohio.  In  fome  fituations,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitfhurg,  the  variety  of 
its  furface  is  faid  to  render  the  country  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Towards  the  north  part  of  the  (late  of  New  York 
and  in  the  New  England  ftates,  the  country,  different 
from  the  reft  of  America,  is  rough  and  hilly,  or  even 
mountainous,  though,  upon  the  whole,  their  mountains 
are  trifling  when  compared  to  thofe  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  in  almoft  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  any  fuch  thing  is  to  be  met 
with  as  mountains  entirely  rugged  and  barren,  rearing 
their  naked  fummits  to  the  clouds.  Even  to  the  top 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge  the  whole  country  is  one  wav¬ 
ing  foreft,  though  the  trees  are  of  different  fize  and 
fpecies,  according  to  the  variety  of  foil  upon  which 
they  (land.  Notwithdanding  this  general  regularity  of 
the  furface  of  the  country,  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
mountains,  it  is  not  deftitute  of  obje&s  which  mark  it 
to  have  undergone  convulfions  or  changes. .  Of  thefe 
we  may  mention  one  inftance,  being  a  curioflty  wor- 
thy  of  attention,  in  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  called  Natural  Natural- 
Bridge  or  Rockbridge .  It  is  on  the  afeent  of  a  hill  bridge, 
which  feems  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length 
by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  fiflure  juft  at  the 
bridge  is,  by  fome  admeafurements,  270  feet  deep,  by 
others  only  205.  It  is  about  45  feet  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  60  feet  at  the  top.  The  breadth  of  the 
bridge  in  the  middle  is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the 
ends,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of 
the  arch  is  about  40  feet.  A  part  of  this  thicknefs 
conflfts  of  a  coat  of  earth  which  gives  growth  to  many 
large  trees.  The  refldue,  with  the  hill  on  both  (ides, 
is  one  folid  rock  of  limeftone.  Though  the  (ides  of 
this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  places  with  a  parapet 
of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  advance, 
without  creeping  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  to  look 
over  into  the  abyfs.  To  a  fpeflator  from  the  low 
ground,  the  arch  appears  beautiful  and  light,  as  if 
b  fpringing 
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fpiingtng  towards  heaven  }  affording  through  it  a  plea¬ 
ting  view  of  the  mountains  at  five  miles  difiance.  The 
water  palling  under  the  bridge  is  called  Cedar  Creek, 
and  the  bridge  itfelf  is  a  part  of  a  public  road,  as  it 
affords  a  commodious  paffage  acrofs  a  valley.  The 
county,  in  which  it  is  fituated,  is  called  from  it  the 
County  of  Rockbridge . 

In  the  fame  ftate  of  Virginia,  there  are  fome  caverns 
mentioned  by  the  American  geographer,  Dr  Morfe, 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice  as  natural  curiofities. 
The  moft  noted  is  that  called  Maddifon's  Cave ,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  mountains  denominated  the  Blue  Ridge , 
near  the  river  Shenandoah.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  200 
feet  perpendicular  height,  the  afcent  of  which  on  one 
fide  is  fo  deep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its 
fummit  into  the  water  which  wafnes  its  bafc.  The  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cave  is  in  this  fide,  about  two -thirds  of 
the  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  30c  feet, 
branching  into  fubordinate  caverns,  fometimes  amend¬ 
ing  a  little,  but  more  generally  defeending,  and  at 
length  terminates  in  two  different  places,  at  bafons  of 
water  of  unknown  extent,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
water  of  the  river,  of  which,  however,  they  do  not  feem 
to  be  refluent  water,  as  they  are  never  turbid,  and  do 
not  rife  and  fall  in  correfpondence  with  it,  in  feafons  of 
rain  or  drought.  The  vault  of  the  cave  is  of  folid  lime- 
ftone,  from  20  to  40  and  50  feet  high,  through  which 
water  is  continually  percolating.  This  water  has  de- 
pofited  a  cruft,  forming  the  appearance  of  an  elegant 
drapery  on  the  Tides  of  the  cave,  and,  in  dropping  from 
the  roof  of  the  vault,  generates,  pn  that  and  on  the 
bafe,  ftala&ites  of  a  conical  form,  fome  of  which  have 
met  and  formed  maffy  columns. 

There  is  another  cave,  in  the  North  Ridge  or  North 
Mountain,  which  enters  from  the  fummit  of  the  ridge. 
The  defeent  is  at  firft  30  or  40  feet  perpendicular,  as 
into  a  well,  from  whence  the  cave  extends  nearly  ho¬ 
rizontally  400  feet,  preferviug  a  breadth  of  from  20  to 
50  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  five  to  1 2  feet.  The  heat 
of  the  cave  is  permanently  at  about  47°  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. 

In  another  ridge  is  a  blowing  cave  in  the  fide  of  a 
hill.  It  is  about  100  feet  diameter,  and  conftantly  emits 
a  current  of  air,  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the  weeds  pro- 
ftrate  to  the  diftance  of  20  yards  before  it.  The  cur¬ 
rent  is  ftrongeft  in  froft,  and  weakeft  after  long  rains. 
It  probably  communicates  with  a  waterfall  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  dafhing  of  which  generates  the  current 
of  air,  as  we  know  that  at  the  mines,  called  Lead  Hills, 
in  Scotland,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  a  fmall  wa¬ 
terfall  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  has  been  ufed  for  the 
purpofes  of  ventilation,  the  air  generated  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  conveyed  in  large  tubes  to  any  place  where  it 
is  wanted.  The  blowing  engine,  called  the  trompc , 
which  is  ufed  at  fome  founderies,  is  alfo  con  ft  ruffed  on 
the  fame  principle. 

On  the  firft  of  June  1796,  a  pretty  remarkable  phe- 
■nomenon  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Eat f- 
kill,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  The  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  fucceffion  of  little  hills,  or  rather 
fmall  elevations,  detached  from  each  other,  and  only 
connefled  a  little  at  the  bafis.  One  of  thefe  hills,  the 
neareft  to  Katlkill  Creek,  and  elevated  about  100  feet 
above  the  level 'of  the  creek,  fuddenly  fuffered  a  fink¬ 
ing  of  more  than  half  its  declivity.  It  might  have 


rfceafured  about  1 50  feet,  from  its  fummit  to  the  extre-  America, 
mity  of  its  bafe,  following  the  line  of  inclination.  A  ”v“ 
breadth  of  about  80  fathoms  fell  in,  beginning  at  about 
3  or  4  fakftoms  from  the  top.  The  fiinken  part  gave 
way  alMf  a  fudden,  and  fell  fo  perpendicularly  that  a 
flock  or  flieep  feeding  011  the  fpot,  went  down  with  it 
without  being  overturned.  The  trunks  of  trees  that 
remained  on  it  in  a  half  rotten  ftate,  were  neither  un¬ 
rooted,  nor  even  inclined  from  their  former  direftion, 
and  now  ftand  at  the  bottom  of  this  chafm,  of  above 
four  acres  in  extent,*  in  the  fame  perpendicular  pofi- 
tion,  and  on  the  fame  foil.  However,  as  there  was 
not  fufficient  fpace  for  all  this  body  of  earth,  which 
before  had  lain  in  a  Hope,  to  place  itfelf  horizontally 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  hill  that  have  not  quitted 
their  ftation,  fome  parts  are  cracked,  and  as  it  were 
furrowed.  But  a  more  ftriking  circumftance  is,  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  which  has  preferved  its  for¬ 
mer  fhape,  has  been  pulhed  and  thrown  forward  by  the 
finking  part  making  itfelf  room  ;  that  its  bafe  has  ad¬ 
vanced  five  or  fix  fathoms  beyond  a  fmall  rivulet,  which 
before  flowed  at  the  diftance  of  above  10  fathoms  from 
it  j  and  that  it  has  even  entirely  flopped  the  courfe  of 
its  ftream.  The  greateft  elevation  of  the  chafm  is  about 
50  or  60  feet :  in  its  Tides  it  has  difeoyered  a  blue  earth, 
exhibiting  all  the  chara&eriftics  of  marl.  In  fome  of 
the  ftrata  of  the  marl  is  found  fulphat  of  lime  in  minute 
cryftals.  The  finking  of  the  hill  made  fo  little  noife, 
as  not  to  be  heard  at  the  proprietor’s  houfe,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  300  fathoms,  nor  at  the  town,  which  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  hill  only  by  the  narrow  ftream  of  the 
creek.  42  S 

The  foil  of  the  United  States  is  not  lefs  various  than  Sod. 
in  other  countries.  In  the  New  England  ftates,  in 
confequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  furface,  rich 
and  poor  territory  are  inter fperfed  ;  but  in  the  fouthern 
ftates,  the  limits  of  the  fertile  and  of  the  more  unpro¬ 
ductive  parts  of  the  country  are  more  diftinClly  marked. 

In  general  the  foil  is  lefs  deep  and  rich  as  the  land 
approaches  towards  the  mountains.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  fea  confifts  of  great  fwamps,  which  being 
overflow'ed  by  the  adjoining  rivers,  render  the  land  un¬ 
healthy,  though  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  other 
valuable  productions.  Hence,  as  the  firft  or  loweft 
ridges  of  mountains  poffefs  a  confiderable  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility,  they  are  better  inhabited,  becaufe  more  healthful 
than  the  low  country.  T  he  long  valleys  between  the 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  are  everywhere  fer¬ 
tile  5  but  they  are  fometimes  very  narrow.  Beyond 
the  mountains  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  northern  lakes  in 
the  back  parts  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  the  country 
is  fertile  but  moift,  and  lies  low.  Around  Fort  Pitt 
itfelf,  as  already  mentioned,  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
the  country  has  a  beautiful  variegated  afpeCt.  On  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  Ohio,  howrever,  below  Fort  Pitt, 
the  country  fpeedily  becomes  rugged  }  and,  for  fome 
hundred  miles,  is  little  inhabited,  to  the  borders  of  the 
fertile  country  of  Kentucky,  which  in  a  few  years  has 
been  fettled,  rendered  populous,  and  affumed  into  the 
number  of  the  United  States.  To  the  weft  ward  of  the 
Ohio  little  is  known,  excepting  that  the  country  is  co¬ 
vered  with  forefts  and  abounds  in  game,  which  laft 
circumftance  is  always  a  fufticient  proof  of  the  exift- 
cncc  of  abundance  of  vegetable  food,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  a  fertile  foil.  In  general,  however,  concerning 
O  2  the 
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America,  the  whole  American  territory,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  wherever  the  land  is  tolerably  level,  it  mull  have 
been  originally  fertile.  Being  covered  with  forells,  it 
received  every  year  a  bed  of  leaves  fpread  over  its  fur- 
face  ;  which,  by  continually  rotting  in  fuccelTion,  have 
formed  a  vegetable  mould  of  great  fertility. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  territory  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  various,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
form  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  beds  of  different  minerals, 
is  the  fame  here  as  elfewhere.  There  are  found  different 
fpecies  of  granite,  combined  and  varied  as  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Europe;  innumerable  kinds  of  fchilts,  of  lime- 
ftones,  more  or  lefs  perfect,  and  minerals  of  almolt  eve¬ 
ry  fpecies.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  American  mineralogy  offers  few  varieties  for 
obfervation,  as  the  fame  fubllances  ufually  pervade  a 
conliderable  traCl  of  country.  'The  great  mountains, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  molt  elevated,  particularly  the  cen¬ 
tral  ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  and  the  highelt  mountains 
of  New  England,  are  generally  formed  .of  granite. 
Thofe  of  inferior  altitude  fucceffively  exhibit  fchiltus 
more  or  lefs  perfeCV,  Hate,  feldtfpath,  calcareous  ftone, 
and  fome  fand  Hones  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and  in  a 
Hate  of  great  perfeClion.  The  whole  territory  to  the 
call  ward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  appears  to  em- 
bofom.  vail  quantities  of  iron  ore.  The  iron  ore  is  of 
two  kinds one  is  capable  of  being  manufaClured  into 
malleable  iron,  and  is  found  in  the  mountains,  and  al- 
fo  in  low  barren  foils.  The  other  kind  of  iron  is  call¬ 
ed  bog-ore.  It  is  produced  in  rich  valleys.  It  is  laid 
to  con  fill  of  iron  united  with  the  phofphoric  acid.  In 
the  furnace  it  yields  iron  of  a  hard  brittle  quality.  In 
confequence  of  the  abundance  of  timber  Hill  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  a  confiderable  number  of  iron  mines  are 
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feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  limellone,  befides  America, 
great  quantities  on  the  furfacc  both  loofe  and  fixed.  It  ‘ “  v  ”  J 
is  formed  into  beds  which  range  as  the  mountains  and 
fea  coaft  do,  from  fouth-well  to  north-eall ;  the  lami¬ 
nae  of  each  bed  declining  from  the  horizon  towards  a 
parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  fome  in- 
ilances,  however,  but  rarely,  they  are  found  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  even  reclining  the  other  way.  But  fuch  cafes 
are  always  attended  with  ligns  of  convullion,  or  other 
circumflances  of  Angularity.  Limellone  is  alfo  found 
on  the  Miffiffippi  and  Ohio.  Indeed  that  mineral  ap¬ 
pears  to  pervade  the  whole  length  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  ;  and  towards  the  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  the  whole  country  rells  upon  limellone.  It 
is  not  found  on^the  high  ridges  themfelves  of  the  Al¬ 
leghany  mountains  ;  but  it  occupies  the  fertile  valleys 
between  them,  and  is  feen  at  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
which  pafs  along  thefe  valleys.  It  fometimes  appears 
to  the  eallward,  in  the  form  of  very  fine  marble,  chief¬ 
ly  coloured,  quarries  of  which  are  wrought  to  adorn  the 


houfes  of  the  wealthier  citizens  in  the  great  towns. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  fituations  to 
the  eallward  of  the  mountains.  At  the  dillance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  New  York  is  a  pretty  rich 
copper  mine.  The  ore  is  irregularly  fcattered  through 
a  kind  of  fand-llonc,  often  refembling  grit,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  pudding-flone.  It  yields  from  60  to  70 
pounds  of  fine  copper  per  cwt.  Previous  to  the  revo¬ 
lution  it  ufed  to  be  carried  to  England,  Avhere  it  bore 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  ore  of  the  fame  metal. 
The  mine  has  been  feveral  times  wrought,  abandoned, 
and  refumed.  Some  workmen,  mollly  Germans,  were 
brought  over  from  Europe  for  the  purpofe  within  thefe 

me  uuuiiii  «  ,umiu,iltuiv  __ . .  few  years,  and  paid  from  15  to  20  dollars  per  month. 

\  rough  t  to  the  eallward  of  the  mountains  ;  the  fuel  But  the  high  price  of  labour  and.  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
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ufed  in  which  confills  of  charcoal.  Their  produce, 
however,  is  very  trifling  ;  none  of  them  make  more 
than  to, the  amount  of  1600  tons  of  pig  iron  annually, 
and  about  150  of  bar  iron.  The  toughnefs  of  the  call 
iron  manufactured  in  fome  of  the  Virginian  furnaces, 
is  faid  to  be  very  remarkable.  Pots  and  other  utenfils, 
call  thinner  than  ufual,  of  this  iron,  may  be  fafely 
thrown  into  or  out  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  are 
tranfported.  Salt  pans  made  of  it,  and-  no  longer 
-wanted  for  that  purpofe,  cannot  be  broken  up  to  be 
melted  again,  unlefs  previoully  drilled  in  many  parts. 
Coal  mines  are  wrought  in  the  eallern  part  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  little  coal  is  found  in  the 
United  States  to  the  eallward  of  the  mountains,  Avhere 
iron  ores  are  extremely  abundant.  On  the  contrary,  to 
the  well  ward  of  thefe  mountains,  iron  has  fcarcely  been 
perceived  ;  whereas  coal  is  in  the  greatell  plenty.  In 
the  fine  country  round  Pitlburg,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ohio,  320  miles  well  from  Philadelphia,  coal  is  not 
only  extremely  plentiful,  but  of  a  very  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity.  A  bed  of  it  in  that  neighbourhood  was  on  fire 
for  about  twenty  years,  but  little  damage  appears  to 
have  been  produced.  Coal  has  been  dilcovered  m  fo  ma¬ 
ny  places  to  the  eallward  of  the  Ohio,  as  to  produce  an 
opinion,  that  the  whole  trad  of  country  beyond  the 
mountains,  from  Pitfburg  to  the  Miffiffippi,  abounds 
w;th  it.  Immenfe  beds  of  limellone  rock  are  to  be 
found  in  the  moll  eallern  tra&  of  mountains.  Below 
thefe  mountains  it  feldom  appears;  but  in  Virginia, 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  well  ward,  the  whole  country 


taining  well  executed  machinery,  impofe  in  the  United 
States  great  difficulties  upon  all  mincralogical  enter- 
prifes.  At  New  Brunfwick  in  New  Jerfey,  a  copper 
mine  was  at  one  time  wrought,  in  which  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  virgin  copper  were  difeovered.  In  particular, 
in  the  year  1754,  two  lumps  of  virgin  copper  are  faid 
to  have  been  found,  which  together  weighed  1900 
pounds.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  preceding, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunfwick,  feveral 
pieces  of  virgin  copper,  from  five  to  thirty  pounds 
weight,  in  whole  upwards  of  200  pounds,  were  even 
turned  up  in  a  field  by  the  plough  ;  but  the  mine  has 
ceafed  to  be  wrought,  and  the  fearch  for  the  metal 
difeontinued. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  found,  and 
occafionally  taken  for  ufe  from  a  place  called  Winter- 
ham ,  in  the  county  of  Amelia  in  Virginia.  No  wTork 
is  ell  abli  filed  there  ;  but  thofe  who  want  the  mineral 
go  and  procure  it  for  themfelves. 

To  the  weft  ward  of  the  mountains  fome  lead  mines 
have  been  found,  which  will  probably  hereafter  be¬ 
come  valuable.  In  the  weftern  part  of  the  Hate  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  one  mine  has  been  for  fome  time  wrought  by 
the  public.  The  metal  is  mixed  fometimes  with  earth, 
and  fometimes  with  rock,  which  requires  the  force  of 
gunpowder  to  open  it.  The  proportions  yielded  are 
from  50  to  80  pounds  of  pure  metal,  from  100  pounds  of 
worked  ore.  The  moll  common  proportion  is  that  of  60 
to  100  pounds.  The  lead  contains  a  portion  of  filver,  to 
fmall  to  be  worth  feparation  under  any  procefs  known 

to 
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America.  to  the  American  workmen.  The  veins  are  at  times 
i  ,  ^  1  very  flattering,  and  afterwards  difappear  fuddenly  and 

totally.  They  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill  and  proceed 
horizontally.  Only  about  30  labourers  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  they  cultivate  their  own  corn.  They  have 
produced  60  tons  of  lead  in  a  year,  but  the  general 
quantity  is  from  20  to  25  tons.  Lead  mines  are  alfo 
faid  to  have  been  difcovered  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Miflifiippi,  extending  over  a  great  length  of  country  ^ 
but  they  are  not  wrought.  Silver  mines  are  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  territory  of  New  York,  and  in 
the  weftern  country,  particularly  on  the  Wabalh  ri¬ 
ver  ;  but  they  are  too  poor  to  be  worth  working.  In 
the  territory  of  New  York  zinc  has  been  found,  and 
likewife  manganefe,  with  various  kinds  of  pyrites,  and 
petrified  wood,  plafter  of  Paris,  talc,  cryftals  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  and  colours,  afbeftos,  and  feveral  other 
fo flils ;  alfo  a  fmall  black  Hone,  which  vitrifies  with 
little  heat,  and  makes  good  glafs. — A  kind  of  mica, 
called  by  the  Americans  ijinglafs ,  has  alfo  been  found, 
which  is  tranfparent,  and  capable  of  being  divided  in¬ 
to  thin  laminae  or  fheets,  which  may  be  ufed  as  a  con¬ 
venient  fubflitute  for  window  glafs.  Amethyfts  have 
been  frequently  found  in  Virginia  5  and  even  the  eme¬ 
rald  is  not  unknown.  In  the  north  mountains  are 
immenfe  bodies  of  fchifl,  containing  impreflions  of 
fhells  of  various  kinds.  Petrified  fhells  are  alfo  found 
in  very  elevated  fituations  at  the  firft  fources  of  the 
Kentucky  river.  On  the  banks  of  Savannah  river  in 
South  Carolina,  about  90  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  direfl 
line,  and  150  or  200  as  the  river  runs,  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  colleflion  of  oyfter  fhells  of  an  uncommon 
fize.  They  run  in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft  direc¬ 
tion,  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea-coaft,  in  three  diftinft 
ridges,  which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in 
breadth.  Such  a  phenomenon  cannot  eafily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  fuppofing  the 
whole  of  this  flat  country  to  have  been  at  one  period  an 
430  appendage  of  the  ocean. 

Sulphur  Sulphur  is  faid  to  be  found  in  feveral  places  of  the 
and  nitre  weftern  territory  ;  and  nitre  is  obtained,  as  in  Spain, 
'weftern tej6  ^  lixiviating  the  fat  earth  that  is  found  upon  the 
rftory.H  er"kanks  of  the  rivers.  But  the  moft  valuable  mineral 
that  has  hitherto  been  found  in  Kentucky  and  other 
parts  of  the  weftern  territory,  confifts  of  the  fait  that 
is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  certain 
Salt  fprings,  fprings.  Such  fprings  appear  to  be  unknown  to  the 
3r  licks,  in  eaftward  of  the  mountains  j  but  they  abound  upon  the 
Kentucky.  Ohio,  where  they  are  more  neceffary  on  aecount  of  the 
great  diftance  from  the  fea.  They  were  difcovered  in 
the  following  curious  manner  : — The  firft  inhabitants 
found,  that  the  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft,  efpecially  the 
buffaloes  and  deer,  were  aceuftomcd  to  come  in  great 
crowds  to  certain  fpots,  and  there  to  employ  them- 
felves,  apparently  with  much  pleafure,  in  licking  the 
ground.  On  examining  the  foil  at  thefe  places,  it  was 
found  to  poffefs  a  considerable  impregnation  of  fea  fait, 
of  which  almoft  all  animals  that  feed  upon  vegetables 
are  known  to  be  fond.  The  want  of  this  commodity 
was  a  fource  of  much  diftrefs  to  the  firft  emigrants  to 
Kentucky,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  the 
fettlement  of  the  country  5  but  the  example  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals,  indicated  a  mode  of  relieving  their 
wants.  The  fpots  frequented  by  the  buffaloes  were 
called  licks  7  and  at  every  lick  it  was  fpund  that  m  area 


of  from  five  to  ten  acres  is  impregnated  with  common  America, 
fait  fo  that  by  digging  wells  fait  water  might  be  ob-  ~ - 
tained,  from  which  fait  can  be  extra&ed  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  At  leaft  12  of  thefe  licks,  or  fait  fprings,  have 
been  found  in  the  new  ftate  of  Kentucky  *,  the  princi-  432 
pal  of  which  are,  Bullet’s  Lick,  or  Salt  River,  20  miles  Names  of 
from  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  *,  Drinnon’s  Lick,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky.  Onlpnn°s* 
what  is  called  Licking  Creek  there  are  two  fprings,  call¬ 
ed  the  Upper  and  Lower  Blue  Licks  ;  and  there  is  one 
called  Great  Bone  Lick ,  from  the  bones  of  animals  of  a 
monftrous  fize,  of  a  fpecies  that  no  longer  exifts,  that 
have  been  found  fcattered  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
water  obtained  from  thefe  fprings  is  by  no  means  fa 
ftrong  as  fea  water.  It  requires  nearly  400  gallons 
to  make  one  buftiel  of  fait,  which  is  more  by  one  half 
than  would  be  wanted  of  fea  water  in  the  fame  latitude 
to  produce  that  quantity.  In  confequence,  however, 
of  the  abundance  of  fuel  that  exifts  in  a  country  where 
the  fineft  timber  is  ftill  confidered  as  a  nuifance,  fait  is 
here  manufactured  in  plenty,  and  is  fold  tolerably 
cheap. 

Various  fprings  of  water  impregnated  with  other  Mitral 
mineral  ingredients  have  been  found  in  the  territory  fprings. 
of  the  United  States,  fome  of  which  are  much  frequent¬ 
ed  by  valetudinarians.  In  1794,  a  fulphureous  fpring 
was  difcovered  at  a  few  yards  diftance  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Chippaway,  which  falls  into  the  Niagara, 
a  little  above  the  falls.  On  the  approach  of  a  fire¬ 
brand,  the  vapour  or  fteam  kindles,  affuraes  the  form 
of  burning  fpirit  of  wine,  and  burns  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  In  the  ftate  of  New  York,  the  fprings  of  Sara¬ 
toga  are  much  noted.  They  are  eight  or  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  fituated  on  the  margin  of  a  morafs,  about  twelve 
miles  weft  from  the  confluence  of  a  ft  ream  called  Fijh 
Creek  with  Hudfon’s  river.  They  are  furrounded  by 
a  limeftone  rock,  apparently  formed  of  petrifactions  de- 
pofited  by  the  water.  One  of  the  fprings  particularly 
attraCls  attention  :  It  fometimes  rifes  above  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  aperture  in  the  top 
which  difeovers  the  water  isperfeCtly  cylindrical,  about 
nine  inches  diameter.  In  this  the  water  is  about  twelve 
inches  below  the  top,  except  at  its  annual  difeharge, 
which  is  commonly  at  the  beginning  of  fummer.  At 
all  times  it  appears  to  be  in  as  great  agitation  as  if 
boiling  in  a  pot,  although  it  is  extremely  cold.  The 
fame  appearances  obtain  in  the  other  fprings,  except 
that  the  furrounding  rocks  are  of  different  figures,  and 
the  water  flows  regularly  from  them.  The  air  which 
rifes  in  the  fprings,  and  caufes  the  ebullition,  appears  to 
confift  in  part  at  leaft  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  which 
the  water  is  ftrongly  impregnated,  as  well  as  with  lime, 
diflolved  by  the  acid.  It  alfo  contains  a  chalybeate  im¬ 
pregnation.  In  the  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
called  Laurel  Ridge ,  about  latitude  36°,  there  is  a 
fpring  of  water  30  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  as  blue  as 
indigo  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  impregnation  has  not 
been  afeertained. 

There  is  in  Pennfylvania,  beyond  the  mountains,  a 
ftream  called  Oil  Creek ,  which  flows  into  the  Alleghany 
river.  It  iffues  from  a  fpring,  on  the  top  of  which 
floats  an  oil  fimilar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar7  and 
from  which  one  man  may  gather  feveral  gallons  in  a 
day.  The  troops  fent  to  guard  the  weftern  poft  halted 
3t  this  fpring,  collected  fome  of  the  oil,  and  bathed 

their. 
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America,  t’ncir  joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from 
/  the  rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  afteft- 
ed.  The  waters,  of'  which  the  troops  drank  freely, 
operated  as  a  gentle  purge. 

In  the  county  of  Augufla  in  Virginia,  near  the  fources 
of  James’s  river,  are  two  fprings,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  Warm  and  'Hot.  They  are  eight  miles 
diftant  from  each  other,  and  are  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  fulphur.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufeful  for  rheuma¬ 
tic,  and  fome  other  complaints.  The  warm  /firing  if- 
faes  with  a  very  bold  ftream,  fufficient  to  work  a  grift 
mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which  is  30 
feet  in  diameter,  at  blood  heat,  or  96°  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  hot  fpring  js  much  fmaller,  and  has  been  fo  hot  as 
to  boil  an- egg.  Some  believe  its  degree  of  heat  to  be 
leffened.  It  raifes  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  to  112°.  It  fometimes  relieves  where  .the 
warm  fpring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water  lffu- 
ing  near  its  margin  gives  it  a  Angular  appearance. 
What  -are  called  the  fweet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of 
Botetourt  in  the  fame  ftate,  at  the  eaftern  foot  of  the 
Alleghany,  42  miles  from  the  warm  fprings.  1  hey  are 
quite  cold,  like  common  water,  and  their  nature  is  lit¬ 
tle  known  ;  but  all  the  three -forts  of  fprings  are  much 
frequented.  On  the  Potowmack,  and  on  V  ork  river, 
are  alfo  fome  fprings,  fuppofed  to  be  medicinal  5  but  in 
favour  of  whole  virtues  little  is  known. 

In  the  low  grounds  of  the  river  called  Great  Kanha- 
way,  67  miles  above  the  mouth,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
of  the  capacity  of  thirty  or  forty  gallons,  from  which 
iffues  conftantly  a  bituminous  vapour,  info  Wrong  a 
current  as  to  give  to  the  fand  about  its  orifice  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  prefenting 
a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  18  inches  of  the  hole, 
it  flames  up  in  a  column  of  18  inches  diameter,  and 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  fometimes  burns  out 
within  20  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been  known 
to  continue  three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  fill 
burning.  The  flame  is  unfteady,  of  the  denfity  of  that 
of  burning  fpirits,  and  fmells  like  burning  pit-coal. 
Water  fometimes  collects  in  the  bafon,  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  nlu- 
ino-  through  it.  If  the  vapour  be  fired  in  that  ftate, 
the  water  foon  becomes  fo  warm  that  the  hand  cannot 
bear  it,  and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  fhort  time.  Un 
Sandy  River  there  is  a  fimilar  hole  that  fends  forth  a 
bituminous  vapour,  the  flame  of  which  is  a  column  of 
about  twelve  inches  diameter  and  three  feet  high. 

In  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  in  the  county  of  Wilkes, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Vaftnngton, 
a  fpring  rifes  from  a  hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in 
length;  The  infide  of  the  tree  is  incrufted  with  a  coat 
of  nitre  an  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  round  the  fpring 
are  incrufted  with  a  fubftance  as  white  as  fnow,  which 
has  not  been  analyzed.  It  is  recommended  for  feurvy 

*1“  ***  Slates  of  A- 
m erica  is  fo  extremely  rich,  that  even  an  enumeration 
of  its  remarkable  objefts  would  greatly  exceed  the 
bounds  which  we  have  here  preferred,  to  ourfelves. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that,  excepting  the  fugar 
can e  any  valuable  vegetable  produdion  is  known 

whkh  cannot  be  reared  within  fome  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  dates.  With  regard  to  die  natural  growth 
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of  thefe  countries,  It  confifts  of  an  endleis  variety  of  America. 

trees  and  (limbs,  and  leffer  plants.  Each  tra&  of  dif-  1 - v — 

ferent  foil  is  ufualiy  diftinguifhed  by  its  peculiar  vege¬ 
tation,  and  is  pronounced  good,  middling,  or  bad,  from 
the  fpecies  of  trees  which  it  produces  and  pne  fpecies 
generally  predominating  in  each  foil,  has  produced  the 
deferiptive  name  of  Oak  Lund ,  Birch ,  Beech ,  and 
Chefnut  Lands ,  Pine  Barren  Land ,  Maple ,  Ajh  and 
Cedar  Swamps .  Intermingled  with  thefe,  which  in 

the  New  England  ftates  are  the  predominating  fpecies, 
we  find  in  that  northern  territory  others,  as  walnut, 
firs,  elm,  hemlock,  moofe  wood,  faffafras,  and  many 
others.  Walnut  and  chefnut  trees  indicate  the  bed 
lands  -7  beech  and  oak  grow  upon  the  fecond  ;  the  fir 
and  pitch  pine  upon  the  third  barberry  and  other 
bullies  upon  lands  of  the  next  quality  :  and  marlliy 
Ihrubs  upon  the  word.  Along  with  thefe  are  found  a 
variety  of  flowering  trees  and  flirubs,  including  all  thofe 
known  in  Europe.  Among  the  fruits  which  grow 
wild  in  all  the  ftates  are  feveral  kinds  of  grapes,  which 
are  fmall,  four,  and  thick  fkinned.  The  vines  on 
which  they  grow  are  very  luxuriant,  and  often  over- 
fpread  the  higheft  trees  of  the  foreft.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  tough,  and  poffefs  almoft  the  ftrength  of  cor¬ 
dage..  On  the  more  fertile  foils,  the  largeft  trees  fel- 
dom  pufh  their  roots  into  the  earth  beyond  the  depth 
of  one  foot,  being  no  doubt  fed  by  the  rich  mould 
which  is  formed  on  the  furface  by  the  perpetual  (bed¬ 
ding  of  the  leaves  and  the  rotting  of  the  grafs.  In  the 
northern  ftates,  the  fragrance  of  the  woods  from  flower¬ 
ing  (hrubs  and  trees  is  not  fo  remarkable  as  in  the 
fouth  ;  nor  is  the  timber  fo  valuable.  In  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  indeed,  the  luxuriance  of  the  woods  (lands  unri¬ 
valled.  There  are  1 8  different  fpecies  of  oak,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  live  oak,  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  cucum¬ 
ber  tree,  deciduous  cyprefs,  liquid  amber,  hiccory, 

&e.  •,  in  fhort,  all  the  fpecies  of  trees  which  are  fo  ex- 
ceflively  dear  in  Europe,  ten  of  which  are  planted  to 
favc  one,  for  which  both  fituation  and  foil  are  careful¬ 
ly  fele&ed,  and  which  yet  never  attain  any  confiderable 
height,  are  here  the  natural  produce  of  the  country, 
and  vegetate  with  the  utmoft  rapidity.  _  Equally  link¬ 
ing  to  Europeans  is  the  pleafing  luxuriance  of  (hrubs, 
plants,  and  various  kinds  of  grafs  ^  mod  of  which  dif- 
fufe  an  exquifite  fragrance. 

Of  the  fmaller  vegetables,  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is 
a  native  of  America.  It  agrees  with  all  climates,  from 
the  equator  to  latitude  450,  but  -flour ifhes  bed  between 
latitudes  30°  and40°.  The  wild  rice  is  a  grain  which 
grows  in  great  plenty  in  fome  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  ftates,  and  feems  the  moft  valuable  of  the  fponta- 
neous  productions  of  the  country.  It  grows  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  with  a  rich  muddy 
bottom.  In  its  ftalk,  ears,  and  manner  of  growing,  it 
very  much  refembles  oats.  It  is  gathered  by  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  following  manner:  About  the  time  that 
it  begins  to  turn  from  its  milky  date,  and  to  ripen, 
they  run  their  canoes  into  the  midft  of  it,  and,  tying 
bunches  of  it  together,  juft  below  the  Cars,  they  leave 
it  in  this  fituation  for  three  or  lour  weeks,  till  it  is  per- 
fedlly  ripe.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  commonly  about 
the  lad  of  September,  they  return  to  the  river,  and, 
placing  their  canoes  clofic  to  the  bunches  of  rice,  in 
fuch  a  pofition  as  to  receive  the  grain  when  it  falls, 

they 
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America,  they  beat  it  out  with  pieces  of  wood.  Thereafter  they 

. . .  dry  it  with  fmoke,  and,  laflly,  tread  or  rub  off  the  out- 

fide  hulk  ;  after  which  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

American  We  have  already  enumerated  the  American  quadra* 
feirdi.  peds,  and  have  feen,  that  of  tliefe  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  is  peculiar  to  America.  Upwards  of  130  Ameri¬ 
can  birds  have  been  enumerated,  and, many  of  them  de~ 
fcribed  by  Catefby,  JefFerfon,  and  Carver.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  catalogue  will  (how  the  aftonifhing  variety  that 
exifls  in  the  American  flutes,  of  this  beautiful  part  of 
the  creation  : 


Blackbird. 

Razor-billed  do. 
Baltimore  bird. 

Ballard  Baltimore. 

Blue  bird. 

Buzzard. 

Blue  jay. 

Blue  grofbeak. 

Brown  bittern. 

Crefled  do. 

Small  do. 

Booby. 

Great  booby. 

Blue  Peter, 

Bullfinch. 

Bald  coot. 

Cutwater. 

White  curlew. 

Cat  bird. 

Cuckow. 

Crow. 

Cowpen  bird. 

Chattering  plover  or  kil- 
dee. 

Crane  or  blue  heron. 
Yellow-breaded  chat. 
Cormorant. 

Hooping  crane. 

Pine  creeper. 
Yellow-throated  creeper. 
Dove. 

Ground  dove. 

Duck. 

Ilathera  duck. 
Round-crefled  do. 
Sheldrake  or  canvafs  do. 
BufFels-head  do. 
Spoonbill  do. 

Summer  do. 

Blackhead  do. 

Blue- winged  fhoveller. 
Little  brown  duck. 
Sprigtail. 

White-faced  teal. 

Blue  winged  teal. 
Pied-bill  dobchick. 
Eagle. 

Bald  eagle. 

Flamingo. 

Fieldfare  of  Carolina,  or 
robin. 

Purple  finch. 

Bahama  finch. 


American  goldfinch. 
Painted  finch. 

Crefled  fly-catcher. 
Black-cap  do. 

Little  brown  do. 

Red-eyed  do. 

Finch  creeper. 

Storm  finch. 

Goatfucker  of  Carolina. 
Gull. 

Laughing  gull. 

Goofe. 

Canada  goofe. 

Hawk. 

Fi  fhing  hawk. 

Pigeon  do. 

Night  do. 

Swallow-tailed  do. 
Hangbird. 

Heron. 

Little  white  heron. 

Heath  cock. 

Humming  bird. 

Purple  jackdaw  or  crow 
blackbird. 

King  bird. 

Kingfifher. 

Loon. 

Lark. 

Large  lark. 

Blue  linnet. 

Mock  bird. 

Mow  bird. 

Purple  martin. 

Nightingale. 

Noddy. 

Nuthatch. 

Oyfler- catcher. 

Owl. 

Screech  owl. 

American  partridge  or 
quail. 

Pheafant  or  mountain  par¬ 
tridge. 

Water  pheafant. 

Pelican. 

Water  pelican. 

Pigeon  of  pafFage. 
White-crowned  pigeon. 
Parrot  of  paradife. 

Paroquet  of  Carolina* 
Raven. 

Rice  bird. 
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Red  bird. 

Summer  red  bird. 

Swan. 

Soree. 

Snipe. 

Redflart. 

Red-winged  flarling. 
Swallow. 

Chimney  do. 

Snow  bird. 

Little  fparrow. 

Bahama  do. 

Stork. 

Turkey. 

Wild  turkey. 

Tyrant. 

Crefled  titmoufe. 

Yellow  do. 

Bahama  do. 

Hooded  do. 

Yellow  rump. 
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Towlie  bird. 

Red  thrufh. 

Fox-coloured  thrufli. 

Little  thrufli. 

Tropic  bird. 

Turtle  of  Carolina. 

Water  wagtail. 

Water  hen. 

Water  witch. 

Wakon  bird. 

Whetfaw. 

Large  white-billed  wood* 
pecker. 

Large  red-crefled  do. 
Gold-winged  do* 

Red -bellied  do. 

Hairy  do. 

Red-headed  do. 
Yellow-bellied  do. 

Smallefl  fpotted  do. 

Wren. 
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Of  all  thefe,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  birds  of 
America  generally  exceed  thofe  of  Europe  in  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  their  plumage  \  but  are  much  inferior  to  them  in  ^ 
the  melody  of  their  notes.  The  buzzard,  commonly  The  Tur- 
called  the  turkey  buzzard,  from  its  refemblance  to  a^ey  buz- 
turkey  in  plumage  and  fliape,  is  very  common  all  overzartl* 
South  Carolina.  It  appears  that  the  police  of  Charlef- 
town  is  extremely  deficient  in  thofe  meafures  which 
fhould  not  be  negle&ed  in  a  populous  town,  in  fo  hot 
a  climate.  Hence  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  are  fre¬ 
quently  left  expofed  in  the  neighbourhood,  together 
with  the  refufe  of  flaughter-houfes.  But  the  voracity 
of  the  turkey  buzzard  alleviates  the  effe£ls  of  this  ne¬ 
gligence.  It  fpeedily  devours  every  thing,  and  leaves 
only  the  bones  of  any  carcafe  tfytt  it  finds.  Hence  it  is 
accounted  a  kind  of  facred  bird  :  no  law  has  been  en¬ 
abled  prohibiting  it  to  be  killed  ;  but  among  the' whole 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  public  opinion  fufficiently 
prote£ls  its  fafety. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  confiderable  num*  American 
bers  of  fnakes  are  found.  But  they  are  neither  fo  (hakes, 
numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in  the 
fouthern  Rates.  The  foollwing  is  given  as  a  lift  of 
them. 


Rattfefnake. 

Small  rattlesnake.. 
Yellow  rattle  fnake.. 
Water  vipeav 
Black  do. 

Brown  do. 

Copper-bellied  fnake. 
Bluifti-green  do. 
Black  do. 

Ribbon  do. 

Spotted  ribbon  do. 
Chain  do. 

Joint  do. 

Green-fpotted  do. 
Coach  whip  do. 


Corn  fnake. 

Hognofe  do. 

Houfc  do. 

Green  do. 

Wampum  do. 

Glafs  do. 

Bead  do. 

Wall  or  houfe  adder. 
Striped  or  garter  fnake.. 
Water  do. 

Hiding  do. 

Thorn-tailed  do. 
Speckled  do. 

Ring  do. 

T wo-headed  do. 


The  joint  fnake  is  a  curiofity.  Its  fkin  is  as  hard  as  Th/fclL* 
parchment,  and  as  fmooth  as  glafs.  It  is  beautifully  fnake. 

ftriped 
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America,  ftrlped  willi  black  and  white.  Its  joints  are  fo  few 
and  ft  iff,  that  it  can  hardly  bend  itfelf  into  the  form 
of  a  hoop.  When  ftruck,  it  breaks  like  a  pipe]s  ftcm, 
and  with  a  whip  it  may  be  broken  from  the  tail  to  the 
bowels  into  pieces  not  an  inch  long,  without  produ¬ 
cing  the  lea  ft  tinaure  of  blood.  It  is  not  venomous. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  two-headed  fnake  be  a 
diftina  fpecies,  or  only  a  monftrous  produaion,  very 
few  of  them  having  ever  been  feen.  But  of  all  the 
American  fnakes,  the  rattlefnake  is  the  chief,  as  be- 
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ing  the  mod  frequent  and  the  moft  dangerous.  It 
peaceful  animal,  however,  and  never  bites  but  on  being 
irritated.  In  the  northern  dates  it  is  little  regarded, 
and  its  bite  feems  not  to  be  fatal.  “  We  found  (fays 
the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt),  a  young 
man.  who,  about  fix  weeks  before,  had  been  bitten  on 
the  knee  by  a  rattlefnake,  while  he  was  fidiing  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Cauandaqua.  At  firft  he  did  not 
feel  much  pain  in  the  part  affe&ed  ;  but  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  a  fuelling  appeared,  which  gradually  extended 
all  along  the  leg  to  the  foot,  and  both  became  fo  did 
that  he  was  unable  to  move  them.  A  cure  was  edit¬ 
ed  within  the  fpace  of' only  fix  days  by  the  juice  of 
fnakc-root  laid  on  the  wound  and  fwelling,  as  a  poul¬ 
tice,  mixed  with  milk,  together  with  a  few  drops  of 
that  juice,  pure  and  unmixed,  taken  internally,  in¬ 
dances  of  fuch  bites  occur  but  very  feldom,  and  only, 
it  feems,  when  the  animal  has  been  touched;  other- 
wife  it  condantly  retires,  and  may  be  killed  by  a  blow 
with  the  dendered  dick.”  But  in  the  fouthern  dates, 
particularly  in  South  Carolina,  the  inhabitants  are  more 
afraid  of  thefe  animals  than  in  New  York  or  Pennlyl- 
vania ;  as  indances  are  known  in  that  fouthern  climate 
of  people  having  died  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they 
were  bitten  by  the  rattlefnake.  The  juice  ol  pi  ant  ago 
Virginiana ,  Linn .  or  the  root  and  branches  of  mahu  a 
bruifed,  are  the  remedies  mod  commonly  applied.  -Ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  plants  is  fudicient ;  but  they  are  deemed 
more  efficacious  when  they  are  applied  jointly-  A  to¬ 
bacco  leaf,  deeped  in  rum,  or  a  Angle  leaf  of  one  ot 
the  above  plants,  takes  off  the  pain  and  fwelling.  Cae- 
far,  a  negro,  difeovered  this  cure  in  South  Carolina  ; 
he  proved  its  efficacy  to  the  affembly  of  the  dates,  in 
1780,  by  caufing  a  rattlefnake  to  bite  him  ;  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  arcanum  his  liberty,  and  a  penlion  of 

IOO  guineas  a-year.  .  .  .  TT  • 

Infeas0  An  aftoniftiing  variety  of  infeasis  found  m  the  Uni- 

ted  States.  Of  thefe,  during  the  dimmer,  the  nmlket 
is  the  mod  troublefome.  In  the  back  parts  of  the  date 
of  New  York,  the  lands  are  frequently  vifited  by  a 
fpecies  of  locuds  which  fix  chiefly  on  the  trees  and 
condone  the  leaves.  They  are  fo  extremely  numerous, 
that  every  attempt  to  dedroy  or  remove  them  is  appa¬ 
rently  fruitlefs.  Flies,  likewife,  in  mold  fituations,  are 
very  troublefome,  being  found  in  fuch  prodigious 
f warms,  efpecially  about  noon,  that  the  farmers  are 
obliged  to  keep  large  fires  burning  near  their  houfes, 
where  the  cattle  find  ffielter  from  thefe  tormenting  in- 
fefts  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  latter  dil- 
aonear,  and  retire  into  the  woods. 

44 1  P  Bees  are  found  in  the  woods  in  f warms,  which  pro¬ 

duce  large  quantities  of  honey,  of  different  qualities, 
according  to  the  kinds  of  flowering  ftirubs  and  plants 
that  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  faid,  how- 
ever,Pthat  this  valuable  infed  is  mod  ufually  found  in 


Bees. 
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the  vicinity  of  cultivated  places,  where  a  part  at  lead  .  America.  ^ 
of  the  timber  has  been  cut  down,  and  that  hence,  »" 
when  the  favages  perceive  a  fwarm  of  bees,  they  lay, 
that  it  is  time  for  them  to  remove,  as  the  approaches 
of  cultivation  not  only  bring  white  men,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  in  fome  meafure  their  enemies,  but  alio  tend  to 
narrow  their  hunting  grounds.  The  planters  not  only 
rear  enough  of  bees  to  fupply  themfelves  with  honey  ot 
an  excellent  quality,  but  coivfiderable  quantities  are 
brought  to  the  coad  for  exportation.  .  44* 

An  account  has  been  given  by  an  American  phy- Poifonous 
fician,  Dr  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  of  a  poifonous  or 
injurious  kind  of  honey  collected  by  bees  in  the  tern- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  which  is,  perhaps,  worthy  March 
of  attention  both  for  philofophical  and  for  commercial  1S02. 
reafons.  “  The  honey  which  I  call  deleterious  (fays  he) 
or  poifonous  honey ,  produces,  as  far  as  I  have  learned, 
the  following  fymptoms,  viz.  In  the  beginning  a  dim- 
nefs  of  fight,  or  vertigo  fuceeeded  by  a  delirium,  which 
is  fometimes  mild  and  pleafant,  and  fometimes  ferocious, 
ebriety,  pain  in  the  domacli  and  inteftir.es,  profufe  per- 
fpiration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  vomiting  and  pur¬ 
ging,  and,  in  a  few  inflances,  death.  In  fome  perfons 
a  vomiting  is  the  firft  effeft  of  the  poifon.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  the  perfons  fuffer  much 
lefs  from  the  honey  than  when  no  vomiting  is  induced. 
Sometimes  the  honey  has  been  obferved  to  produce  a 
temporary  palfy  of  the  limbs  :  an  effeft  which  I  have 
remarked  in  animals  that  have  eaten  of  one  of  thole 
very  vegetables,  the  kalmia  /atifolia,  from  whole 
flowers  the  bees  obtain  a  pernicious  honey.  Death  is 
very  feldom  the  confequence  of  eating  this  kind  of 
honey.  The  violent  impreffion  which  it  makes  upon 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  often  induces  an  early  vomit¬ 
ing  or  purging,  which  are  both  favourable  to  the  fpeedy 
recovery  of  the  patient.  The  fever  which  it  excites 
is  frequently  relieved,  in  a  ftiort  time,  by  the  profufe 
perfpiration,  and  perhaps  by  the  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

I  may  add,  that,  as  the  human  conflitution  refills  to  an 
aftoniftiing  degree  the  effefts  of  the  narcotic  or  other 
poifonous  vegetables  that  are  bed  known  to  us,  fo  we 
need  not  wonder,  that  it  al.o  refifts  the  effe&s  of  the 
deleterious  honey  that  is  produced  from  fuch  vege- 

tables.  ,  .  , 

“  It  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  honey  which 
is  formed  by  two  different  hives  of  bees  in  the  fame 
tree,  or  at  a  little  diftance  from  each  other,  often  pof- 
feffes  the  moil  oppofite  properties.  Nay,  the  honey 
from  the  fame  individual  combs  is  fometimes  not  lefs 
different  in  tafte,  in  colour,  and  in  its  effe&s.  Thus 
one  ftratum  or  portion  of  it  may  be  eaten  without  the 
leaft  inconvenience,  whilft  that  which  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  it  fhall  occafion  the  feveral  effe&s  which  I 
have  juft:  enumerated.  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to 
learn  what  are  the  figns  by  which  the  deleterious  ho¬ 
ney  may  at  firft  view  be  diftinguifhed  from.  innocent 
honey.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 

the  matter.  #  f 

“  The  poifonous  honey  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  ot.  a 
crimfon  colour  ;  by  others,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a  reddifh 
brown  colour,  and  of  a  thicker  confiftence  than  com¬ 
mon  innocent  honey.  Thefe  are  the  figns  by  which 
I  am  told  the  moft  experienced  hunters  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  North  America  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh  per¬ 
nicious  from  innocent  honey.” 

Dr 
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America.  Barton,  however,  juftly  doubts  the  infallibility 

— — Y — — /  of  thefe  figns,  fo  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  colour 
of  the  honey,  as  Mr  Bruce  found  honey  red  like  blood 
at  Dixan  in  Abyffinia,  which  he  does  not  fay  was  poi¬ 
fonous;  and  the  honey  collefted  in  Scotland  from  the 
flowers  of  the  erica,  or  blooming  heather,  is  ufually  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  though  it  was  never  known  to 
poffefs  any  noxious  property.  He  proceeds  to  ftate, 
that  a  friend  of  his,  Mr  William  Bartram,  who  has 
written  upon  the  natural  produ&ions  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  informed  him,  that  “  in  the  Carolinas  and  Flori¬ 
da*  the  poifonous  honey  is  often  fo  limilar  in  colour, 
tafte,  and  odour,  to  the  common  or  innocent  honey, 
that  the  former  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  is  owing,  he  fays,  to  this  circumftance,  that  fo 
many  accidents  daily  happen  from  the  ufe  of  the  wild 
honey.  He  was  informed,  that  it  is  experience  alone 
which  enables  the  hunters  *and  others  to  determine 
whether  the  honey  which  they  find  in  the  woods  be 
poifonous  or  innocent.  They  have  obferved  that  the 
injurious  effeCls  manifeft  themfelves  in  a  fhort  time 
after  the  honey  is  taken  into  the  ftomach.  They  are 
accuftomed,  therefore,  to  eat  a  fmall  quantity  before 
they  venture  to  fatisfy  their  appetite.  Should  this 
produce  any  difagreeable  effeCte,  they  do  not  think  it 
prudent  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it :  but,  if  in  a  fhort 
time  it  fhould  occafion  no  inconvenience,  they  think 
they  may,  with  perfeCl  fafety,  indulge  their  appetite  to 
the  full. 

u  I  have  been  Informed,  that  the  poifonous  honey, 
by  boiling  and  draining,  may  be  rendered  as  innocent 
as  any  honey  whatever.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that,  by 
Jong  keeping,  it  becomes  harmlefs.  It  is  poifonous  to 
dogs  as  well  as  to  men.  Hitherto  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  certain  information  concerning  the 
means  to  be  purfued  in  the  treatment  of  perfons  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  effeds  of  the  poifonous  honey.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  Indians  and  fome  of  the  whites  ufe 
cold  bathing  with  advantage.  As  the  effefts  produ¬ 
ced  by  this  honey  are  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  fe- 
veral  narcotic  vegetables  that  are  well  known  to  us, 
fuch  as  opium,  hyofcianius  niger  or  henbane,  datura 
Jlramonium  or  thorn-apple,  &c.  it  is  probable  that 
the  fame  means  of  treatment  will  apply  to  both  cafes. 
In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas,  but 
more  efpecially  in  Fall  Florida,  the  inftances  of  injury 
from  the  eating  of  wild  honey  are  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  North  America  that  are  known 
to  us.  There  is  a  trad  of  country,  included  between 
the  rivers  St  Ilia  and  St  Mary’s  in  Eaft  Florida,  that 
is  remarkable  for  immenfe  numbers  of  bees.  Thefe  in- 
fefts,  which  were  originally  introduced  into  Florida  by 
the  Spaniards,  have  increafed  into  innumerable  fwarms, 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  procure  their  food, 
m>  perhaps,  the  richeft  flowered  country  of  North  A- 
merica.  .  In  this  trad  of  country  the  alarming  effeas 
of  the  wild  honey  are  often  experienced  by  the  fettlers, 
by  wandering  hunters,  and  by  favages. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  poifonous  honey  is 
procured  from  a  confiderable  number  of  the  flowers  of 
the  countries  which  I  have  mentioned.  A  complete 
lift  of  thefe  flowers  would  be  acceptable  ;  but  fuch  a 
lift  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  at  prefent.  Meanwhile 
l  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  mention  fome  of 
the  vegetables  from  whofe  flowers  the  bees  extraa  a  de- 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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leterious  honey,  not  only  in  the  country  between  the  America. 
St  Ilia  and  St  Mary’s,  but  alfo  in  fome  other  parts  ef  v— 
North  America.  Thele  vegetables  are  the  kalmia 
angujlifolia  and  latifolia  of  Linnaeus,  the  ka/mia  hirfuta  p/ara  Ca- 
of  Walter,  the  ajidromeda  mariana ,  and  fome  other  fpe-  roliniana , 
cies  of  this  genus.  P*  iJ8* 

“  Every  American  has  heard  of  the  poifonous  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  kalmia  angujlifolia  and  l at folia.  The 
former  of  thefe  plants  is  known  in  the  United  States 
by  the  names  of  dwarf  laurel ',  ivy ,  lambhill ’,  &c.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  its  leaves,  when  eaten  by 
ftieep,  prove  fatal  to  them.  The  following  fad  like¬ 
wife  will  ftiew,  that  the  flowers  alfo  are  endued 
with  a  poifonous  property.  About  20  years  fmee,  a 
party  of  young  men,  folicited  by  the  profped  of  gain, 
moved  with  a  few  hives  of  bees  from  Pennfylvania  in¬ 
to  the  Jerfeys.  They  were  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
favannahs  of  this  latter  country  were  very  favourable 
to  the  increafe  of  their  bees,  and  confequently  to  the 
making  of  honey.  They  accordingly  placed  their 
hives  in  the  raidft  of  thefe  favannahs,  which  were  finely 
painted  with  the  flowers  of  the  kalmia  angujlifolia . 

The  bees  increafed  prodigioufly  ;  and  it  was  evident, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  honey  which  they  made 
was  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  plant  which  I  have 
juft  mentioned.  I  cannot  learn  that  there  was  any 
thing  uncommon  in  the  appearance  of  the  honey  ;  but 
all  the  adventurers,  who  ate  of  it,  became  intoxicated 
to  a  great  degree.  From  this  experiment  they  were 
fenfible  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  fell  their  ho¬ 
ney  ;  but,  unwilling  to  lofe  all  their  labour,  they  made 
the  honey  into  the  drink  well  known  by  the  name  of 
metheglin ,  fuppofing  that  the  intoxicating  quality,  which 
had  refided  in  the  honey,  would  be  loft  in  the  metlieg- 
lin.  In  this  refped,  however,  they  were  miftaken  : 
the  drink  alfo  intoxicated  them,  after  which  they  re¬ 
moved  their  hives.  In  North  Carolina,  this  fpecies  of 
kalmia,  and  the  andromeda  mariana ,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  principal  vegetables  from  which  the  bees  prepare 
the  poifonous  honey  that  is  common  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States. 

“  The  kalmia  latifolia ,  known  in  the  United  States 
by  the  names  of  laurel, great  laurel,  winter  green,  fpoon 
haunch,  fpoon  wood,  &c.  is  alfo  a  poifon.  Its  leaves 
indeed  are  eaten  with  impunity  by  the  deer,  and  by 
the  round-horned  elk ;  but  they  are  poifonous  to  fheep, 
to  horned  cattle,  and  to  horfes.  In  the  former  of  thefe 
animals  they  produce  convullions,  foaming  at  the 
mouths,  and  death.  Many  of  General  Braddock’s 
horfes  were  deftroyed  by  eating  the  leaves  and  the 
twigs  of  this  fhrub  in  the  month  of  June  1755,  a  few 
days  before  this  unfortunate  general’s  defeat  and  death. 

In  the'  fevere  winter  of  the  years  1790  and  1791, 
there  appeared  to  be  fuch  unequivocal  reafons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  feveral  perfons  in  Philadelphia  had  died 
in  confequence  of  their  having  eaten  our  pheafant,  in 
whofe  crops  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  kalmia  latifolia 
were  found,  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent,  and  his  duty,  to  warn  the  people  againft  the  ufe 
of  this  bird  by  a  public  proclamation.  I  know,  that 
by  many  perfons,  efpecially  by  fome  lovers  of  pheafant 
flefti,  the  circumftance  juft  mentioned  was  fuppofed  to  be 
deftitute  of  foundation  :  but  the  foundation  was  a  folid 
one.  This  might  be  ffiown  by  feveral  well  authenti¬ 
cated  fa 6ts.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to 
P  obferve, 
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obferve,  that  the  colledion  of  a  deleterious  honey  from 
i  the  (lowers  of  this  fpecies  of  kalmia  gives  fomc  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  opinion,  that  the  flelh  of  pheafants  that 
had  eaten  the  leaves  and  the  buds  of  this  plant  may 
have  been  impregnated  with  a  pernicious  quality. 

“  In  Georgia  and  Florida  the  kalmia  Jnrfuta  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  principal  vegetable  from  which  the 
deleterious  honey  in  thofe  parts  of  our  continent  is 
procured.  Fhe  andromeda  manana  or  broad-leaved 
moorwort,  is  a  very  common  plant  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  poifonous  to  flieep. 
The  petioli  or  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  feeds 
within  the  feed-veffel,  are  covered  with  a  brown  powder 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  kalmia.  This  powder,  applied  to 
the  noftrils,  occafions  violent  fneezing.  From  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  the  bees  extraft  confiderable 
quantities  of  honey  }  and  it  deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
that  this  honey,  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  fame 
other  American  fpecies  of  andromeda,  has  frequently 
the  very  lmell  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  obtain¬ 
ed.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  plants,  from  whofe  flowers 
the  bees  are  known  to  obtain  poifonous  honey,  the  fame 
writer  mentions  lomc  others  which  are  fufpe£led  to  be 
dangerous,  as  the  rhododendron  maximum  or  Pennfyl- 
vania  mountain  laurel.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  and 
the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  covered,  like  fome^  of 
the  andromedse  and  kalmim,  with  a  brown  powder  which 
excites  fneezing  *,  and,  it  is  fmgular,  that  Diofcorides 
mentions  fneezing  as  one  of  the  fymptoms  produced 
by  honey  made  about  Heraclea  Pontica.  The  azalea 
nudiflora,  called  in  the  United  States  the  wild  honey - 
fickle,  is  alfo  Mpeded  of  producing  poifonous  honey. 
A  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  a%alea  pontica  of  Linnaeus, 
is  ft!  p  pofed  to  be  the  ogolethron  of  Pliny,,  who  men¬ 
tions  it  as  the  plant  from  which  the  poifonous  honey 
about  Heraclea  Pontica  is  prepared.  The  datura 
ftramonium,  called  in  America  James-town  weed,  gtpn- 
fin,  J!  ink-weed, r  or  Trench  chef  nut,  produces  in  the  tube 
of  its  flower  a  confiderable  quantity  ot  honey,  which 
is  fufpe&ed  to  be  of  a  bad  quality  ;  becaufe  the  plant 
itfelf  is  known  to  poffefs  poifonous  properties.  Upon 
the  whole,  from  what  is  known  upon  the  fubjed  in 
America,  Dr  Barton  is  led  to  fufped,  that  every  flower 
that  is  poifonous  to  man  may  produce  a  honey  injurious 
to  man,  fince  the  properties  of  the  fluid  are  fo  dependent 
upon  the  properties  of  the  plant  from  which  it  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Hence  he  thinks,  that  there  is  more  of  poetry 
than  philofophy  in  the  following  lines  of  Pope. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  fenfe  fo  fubtly  true, 

From  poifonous  herbs  extra&s  the  healing  dew  ? 

EJfay  on  Man . 
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others  go  to  a  diftance  up  the  river,  and  chafe  the  fifh 
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The  kai- 


The  kaiman,  a  fpecies  of  the  alligator,  or  crocodile, 
is  alfo  found  in  the  fouthern  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  kaimans  arc  of  fo  monftrous  a  fize  as  to  ex¬ 
ceed  five  yards  in  length*.  They  devour  all  living  ani¬ 
mals  that  they  can  catch.  They  are  fond  of  the  flefh 
of  ho^s  and  dogs.  When  bafking  on  the  fhore,  they 
keep  their  huge  mouths  wide  open,  till  they  are  filled 
with  mufquetoes,  flies,  and  other  infeds  ;  when  they 
fuddenly  (hut  their  jaws,  and  fwallow  their  prey.  I  hey 
are  great  deflroyers  of  flfh  in  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  they  catch  with  the  fame  addrefs.  Eight  or  ten 
of  them  lie  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  creek,  whilft 


downwards ;  by  which  means,  none  of  any  bignefs  el- 
cape  them.  They  are  faid,  however,  to  remain  toTpid 
during  the  winter  in  dens  which  they  find  in  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  having  previoufly  fwallowed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pine  knots,  which  forms  their  only  fudenance 
till  the  period  of  their  revival  or  wakening.  .  The  kai- 
man  feldom  touches  a  man,  however  near  it  may  lie 
to  him.  It  conflantly  flees  when  at  land  j  but  in  the 
water  it  is  fiercer,  and  has  been  known  to  bite  off  the 
leg  of  a  perfon  bathing.  It  more  frequently  attacks 
dogs.  Sometimes  when  hounds,  in  purfuit  of  a  flag, 
fwim  through  the  water,  the  kaimans  feize  both  hounds* 
and  deer,  and  pull  them  down  to  the  bottom,  without 
their  ever  appearing  again.  The  feales  with  which  they 
are  coated  render  them  invulnerable,  unlefs  the  wound 
be  inflided  in  the  interfaces  of  the  feales,  or  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  .  444 

The  climate  of  the  great  territory  belonging  to  the  climate, 
United  States,  muft  nectffarily  be  various,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difference  of  latitude  and  foil  that  takes 
place  in  it.  The  fnow  covers  Vermont  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine,  during  five  or  fix  months  of  the  year ; 
and  the  winter  there  lads  feven  months,  while  there  is 
hardly  any  winter  in  South  Carolina,  and  dill  lefs  in 
Georgia.  Should  any  fnow  fall  in  the  latter  of  thefe 
dates^  it  does  not  remain  two  days  upon  the  ground. 

The  fudden  variation  of  temperature  which  frequently 
occurs,  is  the  mod  remarkable  charaderidic  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  whole  dates.  It  is  ufual  to  fee  the  ther¬ 
mometer  rife  or  fall  2f  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  in  24 
hours.  In  April  179 6]  it  fell  in  12  hours  from  the 
77  th  degree  of  Fahrenheit  to  44t°>  anc^  this  observation 
was  made  at  Wilmington  ^in  Delaware,  and  in  Balti¬ 
more.  The  river  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  three  miles 
in  breadth,  is  fometimes  frozen  over  in  one  night,  and 
the  fame  thing  occurs  in  all  the  rivers  of  Virginia 
and  to  the  northward.  The  feafons,  in  the  United 
States,  are  only  three  :  fummer,  winter,  and  autumn, 
or  what  the  Americans  more  expreflivcly  call  the  fall, 
from  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  the  forefts.  The  tran- 
fition,  from  the  locking  up  of  all  vegetation  in  winter 
to  the  fudden  burd  of  it  again  to  life  at  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  is  fo  rapid  as  utterly  to  exclude  that  progref- 
five  and  delightful  feafon,  which,  in  the  more  moderate 
climate  of  Europe,  receives  the  appellation  of  fpring. 
Within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  melting  of  the 
fnow,  the  woods  and  orchards  are  in  full  bloom. 

Both  the  heat  and  cold  are  more  intenfe  in  Ame¬ 
rica  than  in  Europe.  The  frod  is  ftronger  and  more 
durable.  The  funlhine  is  more  ardent  and  perma¬ 
nent,  and  the  heat  is  far  more  oppredive  and.  infup- 
portable.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  different 
latitudes  of  the  United  States,  the  heat  differs  more  in 
its  duration  than  in  its  power.  In  1795  at  Newark,, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Canada,  the  duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault  Liancourt  faw  the  thermometer  of  Fah¬ 
renheit  rife  in  July  to  920.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gud  the  fame  year  he  faw  it  at  96°  at  Albany  in  the 
date  of  New  York.  At  Savannah  in  Georgia,  it  fel¬ 
dom  rifes  above  that  height  \  though  from  Newark 
or  Albany,  to  Savannah,  there  is  a  difference  of  14** 
of  latitude.  But  the  thermometer  remains  during  a 
month  or  twro  at  Savannah  at  this  height,  and  very  fel¬ 
dom  two  days  together  in  the'  northern  dates.  The 
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oil  owing  remarks  and  fa&s,  relative  to  the  climate  and 
feafons  in  America  and  Europe,  are  given  by  Dr  Holy¬ 
oke  of  Salem  in  the  date  of  Maffachufets  *,  and  com¬ 
pletely  demonftrate  the  intenfenefs  both  of  the  heat  and 
the  cold  that  are  experienced  in  the  mod  northerly 
dates  of  the  American  union. 

“  The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  or  medium 
degree  of  greateft  heat  and  cold  by  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  : 


Lat. 

Mean  of 

Mean  of 

north. 

gr.  heat. 

gr.  cold. 

Stockholm 

59°  20' 

83.98 

10.196 

Copenhagen 

JJ  4° 

81-77 

2.98a 

Berlin 

J2  32 

89-37 

0.62a 

Mons 

jo  25 

89.1  j 

1.18a 

Prague 

jo  4 

92.7 

I  2.776 

Wurtzburg 

49  46 

93-87 

4.6 

Manheim 

49  27 

89.6 

i.2a 

Ratifbon 

48  j6 

79*7 

2.426 

Buda 

47  4° 

9°-7 

4.26a 

Geneva 

46  12 

88.9 

I  o.2a 

Rochelle 

46  0 

9°-5 

I9*93ff 

Padua 

4J  22 

9M 

16.93  a 

Marfeilles 

43  J7 

89.6 

27.5a 

Rome 

41  J3 

8j-43 

33-46<I 

Salem  in  Maffa-1 
chufets  \ 

:  42  31 

97-2 

2.426 

u  Thefe  European  cities,  except  Rome,  are  all  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Salem.  But  in  the  whole  middle  region 
of  Europe,  which  is  from  7  to  10  degrees  north  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  the  heat  in  fummer  and  cold  in  winter  are,  on  an 
average,  lefs  than  at  Salem  by  a  difference  of  5,  8,  and 
IO  degrees.  Comparing  the  temperature  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  atmofphere  under  nearly  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude  with  Salem,  viz.  at  Rome,  Padua,  and  Mar- 
feilles,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  of  greateft  heat  in 
Europe  falls  (hort  of  ours  by  8  degrees,  and  the  mean 
of  greateft  cold  by  more  than  30  degrees.  It  is  alfo 
found,  by  obfervations  made  at  different  times  and 
places,  that  in  America  there  falls  a  greater  quantity 
of  rain  annually  than  in  Europe  5  we  have  notwith- 
ftanding  more  fair  weather,  and  fewer  cloudy,  foggy, 
and  rainy  days.  The  medium  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  yearly  in  Europe  does  not  exceed  30  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter,  whereas  in  America  the  medium  quantity  is  at  leaft 
50  inches. 

“  The  mean  number  of  fair  days,  according  to  ob¬ 
fervations  made  in  20  cities  of  Europe,  amounts  only 
to  64.  Several  obfervations  in  America  make  the 
mean  number  of  fair  days  to  be  about  330.  The  mean 
number  of  cloudy  days  in  the  fame  cities  of  Europe 
(all  which  are  upon  the  continent)  was,  in  1*785,  113  ; 
in  America  there  are  about  80  or  90.  The  number 
of  rainy  days  in  the  fame  cities  was,  on  a  mean,  1225 
the  number  in  America  is  85  or  90.  Thefe  fa£ts  feem 
to  prove  that  the  atmofphere  of  Europe  is  more  humid 
than  that  in  America  \  and  this  may  be  one  caufe  why 
the  European  climate  is  more  temperate  under  the  fame 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  lefs  fubjeft  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold. 

“  The  following  fa£ls  concerning  the  temperature 
nf  our  own  climate  are  extremely  curious.  From  ob¬ 
fervations  made  at  four  different  hours  in  the  day  for 
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feven  years,  it  is  found  that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit 
rofe  to  8o°  and  upwards. 


In  1786. 

In  1787. 

In  1788. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

June  13 

June  10 

June  5 

July  11 

July  13 

July  13 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  8 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  1 

oa.  1 

- r 

— 

— 

35 

38 

27 

In  1789. 

In  1790. 

In  1791 

.  In  1792, 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

May  I 

May  I 

May  7 

May 

7 

June  12 

.Tune  5 

June  15 

June 

ib 

July  13 

July  14 

July  16 

July 

15 

Aug.  1 1 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  15 

Aug. 

10 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  1 

oa.  1 

Sept. 

29 

55 

44 

The  thermometer  was 

at  and  above  90®, 

In  1786,  4  days 

1790, 

2  days. 

1787, 

2  do. 

I79I>  ' 

1  2  do. 

1788, 

1  do. 

1792, 

8  do. 

i789. 

4  do. 

During  the  fame  years  in  winter,  the  thermometer 
Was  at  and  below  3 2°,  the  freezing  point  •, 

In  1786,  108  days,  and  below  o,  4  days. 


1787,  in  do. 

do. 

4  do. 

1788,  108  do. 

do. 

6  do. 

1789,  105  do. 

do. 

3  d°* 

1790,  1 19  do. 

do. 

J  do- 

1791,  Hi  do. 

do. 

I  do. 

1792,  102  do. 

do. 

3  do. 

The  mean  of  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month 
during  the  feven  years  is  as  follows  : 


Jan. 

24.8  tenths 

July  71. 

Feb. 

2J- 

Aug.  69.7 

Mar. 

36. 

Sept.  61. 

April 

4J- 

oa.  49.5 

May 

56.8 

Nov.  40. 

June 

^7- 

Dec.  27. 

Mean  temperature  of  each  feafon. 


Winter. 

Spring.  Summer. 

Autumn. 

1 7  86, 

2J°7 

4J°9  7°°6 

J°°9 

1787, 

2J.8 

4J-7  68.1 

J°-3 

.1788, 

2J-J 

45.2  68.9 

J2.I 

1789. 

24.9 

43.9  70.2 

•  49-J 

I79°» 

29.2 

43.6  67.9 

49-J 

I79r» 

23 -3 

48.6  71.0 

49.0 

1792, 

25*5 

49.4  68.7 

Ji-3 

Total  mean 

temperature  of  each  year  : 

1786, 

48°J3 

1790, 

4<5°43 

1787. 

47.88 

I791. 

48.96 

1788, 

47.67 

1792, 

48.44 

l1%9> 

47.68 

Total  mean  temperature  of  the  feven  years,  47*94* 

P  2  A? 


America. 


America. 
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As  the  obfervations  in  the  morning  were  not  made  at 
1  funrife,  but  at  eight  o’clock,  Dr  Holyoke  fuppofes  a 
fmall  abatement  muft  be  made  ;  and  the  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  feven  years  fixed  at  47.5. 


Mean  temperature  at  the  time  of  each  obfervation  : 

46-55- 

54-I5- 

47.60. 


At  eight  o’clock  A.  M. 
At  noon, 

Sunfet, 


At  ten  o’clock  P,  M. 


43*7* 


ft  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  day  is  at  funfet,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the 
month  of  April  is  very  little  below  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  year.” 

The  very  great  variations  of  climate  here  indicated 
are  faid  not  to  extend  themfelves  in  an  equal  degree 
beyond  the  tra£l  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  fo  that 
in  the  fame  latitude  the  climate  is  much  more  mild  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  than  on  the  {bores  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean.  As  that  part  of  the  country,  however,  is 
yet  lefs  inhabited,  or  has  only  been  fo  for  a  fliort  period, 
very  few  authentic  documents  have  reached  us  concern- 
ing  it. 

Effect  of  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  fo  rapidly  fuc- 
the  climate  ceed  each  other  in  America  at  different  fealons,  and 
on  the  in-  which  perfevere  fo  fteadily  when  they  are  once  be- 
habitants.  gun>  not  fajj  to  affe&  very  fenfibly  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  In  general, 
people  become  old  in  America  fooner  than  in  Europe. 
In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country,  that  is,,  in 
the  New  England  ftates,  and  alfo  near  the  mountains, 
this  is  lefs  fenfibly  the  cafe  ;  but  excepting  in  thefe 
fituations,  it  is  more  rare  to  fee  men  of  a  great  age 
there  than  in  Europe.  The  influence  of  the  climate 
upon  females  is  ftill  more  fenfible.  When  young,  they 
are  generally  beautiful,  and  more  particularly  fo  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  other  middle  ftates..  But 
after  20  years  of  age  they  foon  begin  to  lofe  their  frefli 
colour.  At  25,  many  of  them  might  be  taken  for 
Europeans  of  40  ?  as  their  bloom  is  faded,  and  their 
form  has  already  fufFered  a  change.  If  they  have  pre- 
vioufly  been  Mothers,  which  in  this  rifing  country  is 
ufually  the  cafe,  their  alteration  is  ftill  more  premature. 
Yet,  it  is  admitted,  that  neither  nightly  revels,  the 
abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  the  want  of  exercife,  .  nor  an 
excefs  of  it,  can  be  brought  to  account  for  this  early 
change.  In  the  northern  ftates,  the  period  of  their 
beauty  is  indeed  lengthened,  but  only  for  a  few  years. 
Whereas,  in  the  fouthern  ftates  it  is  (hortened.  In 
South  Carolina,  at  the  age  of  30,  a  women  appears  old  ; 
and  both  men  and  women  foon  lofe  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  feel  the  infirmities  of  age.  At  the  age  of 
50,  in  that  exhaufting  climate,  the  . hair  becomes  en¬ 
tirely  white.  The  number  of  children  that  die  in 
their  infancy  is  faid  to  be  proportionally  much  greater 
than  in  Europe;  though  this  does  not  prevent,  the  po¬ 
pulation  from  advancing  with  nearly  twenty  times  the 
rapidity  that  it  does  with  us.  Colds,  hooping-coughs, 
and  diforders  of  the  throat,  carry  off  great  numbers  of 
children.  The  moft  common  mortal  difeafes  in  all  the 
ftates  are  dropfies  of  the  cheft,  confumptions,  and  bili¬ 
ous  and  putrid  fevers.  Of  difeafes  that  are  not  mor¬ 
tal,  the  moft  frequent  of  all  is  the  ague  or  intermitting 
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fever,  which,  however,  fometimes  degenerates  into  a  A  meric 
bilious  fever.  Thefe  intermitting  fevers  are  undoubted-  — v 

ly  the  refult  of  a  climate  abounding  in  moifture,  arifing 
from  immenfe  rivers,  fwamps,  and  forefts,  a£led  upon 
by  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  burning  fun.  In  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  the  human  ftrength  is  exhaufted,  fo  as  to  be  at 
all  times  liable  to  fall  into  this  fimpleft  and  leaf!  danger¬ 
ous  form  of  fever.  Though  it  is  experienced  by  al- 
moft  every  ftranger,  and  at  times  by  moft  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  it  is  feldom  hazardous;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
undoubtedly  enfeebles  the  conftitution,  and  prepares  it 
for  finking  under  other  difeafes.  It  is  always  towards 
the  end  of  fummer,  when  the  heat  is  moft  intenfe,  and 
the  health  of  the  people  moft  weakened  by  the  hot 
and  inoift  climate  of  America,  that  the  dreadful  dif- 
eafe,  the  yellow  fever,  makes  its  appearance.  It  thus 
comes  at  a  period  when  intermittent  fevers  at  all  times 
abound  ;  and  the  extreme  mortality  which  it  produces 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for,  not  lefs  from  the  ftate 
of  debility  and  relaxation  with  regard  to  general 
health,  than  from  any  peculiar  malignity  of  the  dis¬ 
temper,  which  never  fails  to  yield  to  the  reftorative 
and  ftrengthening  power  of  a  few  frofty  days,  or  even 
of  rainy.  It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  of  the 
great  number  of  French  who  were  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  different  periods  at  which  it  was  defolated 
by  this  fatal  .fcourge,  fometimes  none,  and  never  more 
than  four  or  five  in  a  feafon,  fuffered  by  the  yellow 
fever,  though  none  of  them  deferted  the  city  on  that 
occafion.  The  only  plaufible,  though  probably  inade¬ 
quate,  account  which  has  ever  been  given  of  the  caufe 
of  their  efcaping  that  calamity,  is  their  habitual  ab- 
ftinence  from  fpirituous  liquors ;  in  the  ufe  of  which? 
the  Americans  of  all  ranks,  that  is  the  men,  not  the 
women,  indulge  very  freely,  and  thereby  no  doubt  in- 
creafe  the  degree  of  debility  which  the  climate  has  a 
tendency  to  produce,  and  confequently  expofe  them¬ 
felves  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  influence  of  any,  con¬ 
tagious  diftemper.  Under  all  its  difadvantages,  however, 
the  climate  of  America  allows  the  full  exertion  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  Human  faculties.  Men  of  found 
conftitutions  in  every  part  of  it  attain  to  old  age.  Even 
in  South  Carolina  in  1787,  the  9600  white  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Charleftown  206  were  above  60  years  ;  and. in 
the  New  England  ftates  inftances  of  great  longevity* 
abound.  .  #  446 

The  manufactures  that  are  carried  on  in  the  United  America^ 
States  are  extremely  few.  A  year  feldom  paffes  away,  ^^1  ao 
without  attempts  being  made  by  individuals  to  eftablifh 
cotton- works,  glafs-houfes,  and  other  extenfive  manu¬ 
factories,  but  without  fuccefs.  Sometimes,  particular 
ftates  aflift  in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  with  the  public 
money,  the  undertakers  of  tliefe  plans  ;  but  the  money 
is  foon  fpent,  and  the  work  obliged  to  be  dropped. 

The  reafon  is  obvious.  In  the  European  nations,  men' 
and  women  abound,  and  the  lower  claffes  are,  therefore, 
under  the  neceflity  of  giving  their  induftry,  and  the 
refult  of  their  {kill,  for  little  more  than  what  is  barely 
fufficient  to  afford  them  fubfiftence.  In  America  the 
cafe  is  different.  Men  are  few,  the  foil  is  fertile  and  un¬ 
occupied,  and  fubfiftence  iseafily  procured.  Every  man 
afpires,  therefore,  to  the  poffeftion  of  fomething  beyond 
the  gratification  of  his  prefent  wants,  or  the  mere  necef- 
faries  of  lifev  He  endeavours  to  become  independent, 
by  obtaining  and  cultivating  a  portion  of  the  foil  for 

his 
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i  America,  his  own  life.  To  withdraw  him  from  an  enterprife  of 

v - J  this  kind,  which  is  fo  flattering  to  the  paflions  of  all 

men,  a  large  reward  is  neceffary,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  an  ordinary  tradefman  in  America  do  not  receive 
high  wages,  he  will  go  to  theVoods,  and  fettle  as  a 
farmer,  or  fmall  proprietor,  which  in  that  country  he 
can  do  upon  eafy  terms.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Europe  find  it  eafy  to  underfell  all 
thofe  who  attempt  to  rival  them  in  America.  Even, 
when  a  fkilful  European  manufacturer  conveys  his  ca¬ 
pital  and  his  tools  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  the  cafe  is  not 
altered.  His  fervants  and  labourers  mull  be  carried 
along  with  him.  Suppofing  this  difficulty  to  be  fur- 
mounted,  he  mud  immediately  give  them  three  times 
the  wages  that  they  received  in  Europe,  or  they  will 
not  remain  in  his  fervice,  as  they  can  eafily  obtain  fuch 
a  price  for  their  induftry  there.  In  confequence  of  high 
wages,  they  are  enabled,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  accumu¬ 
late  enough  of  money  to  enable  them  to  purchafe  or 
obtain  credit  for  a  fmall  farm,  in  a  fertile  though  re¬ 
mote  part  of  the  country.  They  never  fail,  therefore, 
fpeedily  to  defert  the  bufinefs  to  which  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  educated,  and  to  betake  themfelves  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  which,  from  the  independence  it  affords,  is  of  all 
occupations  the  molt  grateful  to  the  human  mind.  Thus, 
any  great  manufacture  carried  on  in  America,  could 
only  be  fupported  by  a  fuccefilon  of  emigrant  work¬ 
men,  receiving  exorbitant  wages,  and  having  the  pro- 
fpect  of  immediately  deferting  it )  a  fituation,  in  which 
it  evidently  could  not  profper.  Hence,  to  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period,  that  is,  till  land  fhali  become  fcarce  and 
precious,  in  confequence  of  an  overflowing  population, 
the  United  States  of  America  mud  depend  upon  Eu¬ 
rope  for  their  mod  valuable  manufactures.  Neither 
is  this  a  misfortune  to  America.  Men  there,  as  elfe- 
where,  in  following  out  their  own  private  intents,  con¬ 
tribute  mod  effectually  to  advance  the  profperity  of 
their  country.  Agriculture  is  there  purfued  becaufe  it 
is  the  mod  profitable  of  all  employments  to  thofe  who 
engage  in  it,  and  leads  them  mod  rapidly  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  property  and  independence  5  at  the  fame  time, 
by  providing  in  abundance  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  it 
facilitates  to  the  community  the  acquifition  of  what 
chiefly  it  wants,  a  numerous  population,  which,  by  the 
natural  progrefs  of  things,  will  ultimately  bring  in  its 
train  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arts. 

The  Americans,  however,  are  not  deflitute  of  a  con¬ 
fide  r  able  variety  of  fuch  manufactures,  as  their  peculiar 
fituation  has  naturally  led  them  to  edablifli.  We  have 
already  mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the 
ore,  which  they  praCtife  in  feveral  fituations  to  the 
eadward  of  the  mountains,  though  not  to  fuch  extent 
as  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  country.  They  alfo 
tan  leather,  which  they  are  induced  to  do  from  the 
abundance  of  oak -bark  that  they  pofitfs  $  and  they 
inanufaCture  hats  in  confiderable  quantities.  They  have 
diflilleries  for  the  preparation  of  fpirituous  liquors,  both 
from  molaffes  imported  from  the  Wed  India  iflands, 
and. from  grain.  Tradefmen  in  the  towns,  and  private 
families  in  remote  fituations,  prepare  foap,  candles,  and 
malt  liquors.  In  the  remoter  didriCls,  the  women  alfo 
prepare  a  confiderable  part  of  the  clothing  of  their 
families.  Upon  the  rivers,  great  numbers  of  faw  mills 
are  ereCted,  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  to  profit  the 
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timber,  which  they  are  under  the  neceflity  of  cutting  America, 
down,  before  the  lands  can  be  brought  into  cultiva-  v- — - v— - 
tion.  ConneCled  with  this  operation,  of  clearing  the 
land  of  timber,  is  the  preparation  of  pot  and  pearl  adies. 

As  this  forms  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  trade  of 
many  American  towns,  the  back  country  of  which 
has  been  recently  fettled,  we  fhali  here  date  the  mode 
of  preparing  this  fait,  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  ^ 

Large  tubs  with  a  double  bottom  are  filled  with  thepotafli 
afhes  of  wood  :  the  uppermod  bottom,  which  contains  works 
feveral  holes,  is  covered  with  adies,  about  10  or  11 
inches  deep,  while  the  under  part  of  the  tub  is  filled 
with  draw  or  hay.  Water  being  poured  over  the  aQics 
extraCts  the  particles  of  fait,  and  difeharges  all  the  hete¬ 
rogeneous  matter  which  it  may  yet  contain  on  the  lay¬ 
er  of  hay  or  draw.  The  ley  is  drawn  off-  by  means 
of  a  cock,  and  if  it  fhould  not  yet  have  attained  a  de¬ 
ficient  degree  of  drength,  poured  again  over  the  fame 
or  over  freffi  allies.  The  ley  is  deemed  diffidently 
drong  when  an  egg  fwims  on  it.  This  ley  is  after¬ 
wards  boiled  in  large  iron  caldrons,  which  are  con- 
ftantly'  filled  out  of  other  caldrons,  in  which  ley  is 
likewife  boiling.  If  the  Icy  begins  to  thicken  in  the 
caldron,  no  frefli  ley  is  added,  but  the  fire  is  well 
fed  with  fuel  until  all  the  aqueous  particles  are  fe- 
parated,  and  the  whole  is  completdy  infpiffated  and 
indurated.  This  fait  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  called 
black  potajh .  Some  manufacturers  leave  the  potadi  in 
this  itate  in  the  caldron,  and  increafe  the  fire,  by 
means  of  which  the  oil  is  difengaged  from  the  fait  in  a 
thick  fmoke,  and  the  black  potaffi  affumes  a  gray  colour, 
in  which  date  it  is  packed  up  in  the  barrels  for  fale. 

The  procefs  of  preparing  the  potaffi  requires  more 
or  lefs  time  according  to  the  quality  of  the  afhes  and 
the  ley,  and  to  the  degree  of  drength  of  the  latter  : 
the  medium  time  is  24  hours.  The  afhes  of  green 
wood,  and  efpecially  of  oak,  are  preferred.  No  potafh 
can  be  prepared  from  the  afhes  of  refinous  trees,  and 
afhes  which  are  five  or  fix  months  old  are  better  than 
thofe  that  are  new. 

Some  manufacturers  ufe  only  one  caldron  for  boil¬ 
ing,  which  they  fill  with  cold  ley  as  it  comes  from  the 
tubs,  and  others  puts  the  fait,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
coagulate,  into  fmaller  caldrons  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
cefs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  date  of  New  York,  efpecially 
in  the  north,  and  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  fell  the  wood  prepare  tthe  potafh.  But 
there  are  alfo  large  manufactories,  where  from  30  to 
40  tubs  are  ufed  for  preparing  the  ley,  and  from  10  to 
1  2  caldrons  for  its  evaporation.  The  manufaClurers 
buy  the  afhes  from  private  families.  The  tubs  and 
caldrons  are  of  different  fixes,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  extent  of  the  manufactory.  By  a  gene¬ 
ral  edimate,  from  five  to  fix  hundred  bufhels  of  afhes 
yield  a  ton  of  potafh. 

The  barrels  in  which  the  potafh  is  packed  up,  mud 
be  made  of  white  oak,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  of 
wood  w'hich  is  but  little  porous.  The  daves  ought  to 
be  far  more  durable  than  for  cafks  in  which  other 
dry  goods  are  packed,  the  hoops  alfo  mud  be  more 
numerous  for  the  lead  fiffure  would  expofe  the  pot¬ 
ash  to  humidity,  to  the  air,  and  confequently  to  deli- 
quefcence  and  diffolution.  Indances  have  occurred, 
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America,  when  barrtls  badly  made  and  hooped,  and  which  had 

' - v - ’  been  filled  with  potalh,  were  foon  after  found  to  be  half 

44S  empty. 

Pearl-aihes.  Pearl-afh  is  well  known  to  be  potafh  purified  by  cal¬ 
cination.  To  this  end  the  potafh  is  put  into  a  kiln, 
conffru&ed  in  an  oval  form,  of  plafter  of  Paris  ;  the 
infide  of  which  being  made  other  wife  perfectly  clofe, 
is  horizontally  interfered  by  an  iron  grate,  on  which 
the  potafh  is  placed.  Under  this  grate  a  fire  is  made  ; 
and  the  heat  reverberated  by  the  arched  upper  part  of 
the  kiln,  completes  the  calcination,  and  converts  the 
potafh  into  pearl-afh,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  kiln, 
and,  when  completely  cooled,  packed  in  barrels.  I  ha 
proeefs  of  calcination  lafts  about  an  hour.  Pearl-afh  is 
proportionally  more  heavy  than  potafh,  on  account  of 
its  greater  compa&nefs,  and  the  lofs  of  weight  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  latter,  though  the  calcination  is  very 
trilling.  Although  pearl-afh  is  lefs  liable  to  deliquefee 
by  the  air  than  potafh,  yet  the  barrels  in  which  it  is 
packed  are  of  the  fame  fort  and  figure  with  thofe  in 
which  the  latter  fait  is  barrelled.  They  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  fizes,  and  contain  from  200  to  300  pounds.  Pot¬ 
afh  as  well  as  pearl-afh  is  fold  by  tons  in  the  courie 
of  trade;  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  export  either  before 
it  is  duly  infpe&ed  by  the  public  fcarchers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed  for  this  purpofe  in  all  the  ftates  where  pearl  or 
potalh  is  raanufaftured. 

The  manufacture  of  fugar  from  the  maple  tree, 
acer  faccharinum  Linn,  called  by  the  Indians  czeketa, 
is  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America,  lhe 
whole  country  to  the  northward  of  Pennfylvania  a- 
bounds  with  thefe  trees,  and  alfo  to  the  fouthward  up¬ 
on  approaching  the.  mountains.  In  the  weftern  terri¬ 
tory  they  everywhere  abound.  Very  eonfiderable 
quantities  of  fugar  are  made  from  them  ;  fo  as  to  af¬ 
ford  to  the  inhabitants  an  abundant  fupply  of  that  va¬ 
luable  commodity.  The  medium  produce  of  a  tree 
ftandincr  in  the  midff  of  a  wood,  is  three  pounds  ot  lu¬ 
nar.  The  average  produce  of  trees  Handing  on  ground 
which  has  been  cleared  of  all  other  woods,  is  from  fix 
to  feven  pounds  per  tree.  A  barrel  of  the  firft  juice 
which  comes  from  the  maple  tree  will  yield  feven 
pounds  of  fugar,  and  four  if  it  Hand  in  the  midff  of 
other  wood.  The  ordinary  price  of  this  fugar  is  is. 
per  pound.  A  barrel  of  the  fecond  juice  will  yield 
three  gallons  and  a  half  of  treacle.  Four  or  five  bar¬ 
rels  of  the  third  juice  will  yield  one  barrel  of  a  good 
and  pleafant  vinegar.  The  vinegar  is  found  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  in  proportion,  as  the  juice  is  more  concentrated  by 
boiling  Hence  feme  perfons  brew  but  one  barrel  of 
vinegar  from  io  barrels  of  the  third  juice.  1  o  clari¬ 
fy  this  vinegar  it  muff  be  boiled  with  leaves.  The 
third  juice,  when  not  ufed  for  vinegar,  yields,  if  mix¬ 
ed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  a  fermented  li- 
q-or  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  longer  the  firfl 
juice  is  boiled,  the  better  and  finer  the  fugar  becomes. 
In  order  that  the  trees  may  continue  produftive,  they 
require  to  be  tapped  with  extraordinary  care,  that  is, 
the  fiffures  or  wounds  made  in  them  for  extrafling  the 
laice  muft  neither  be  too  deep  nor  too  wide  ;  lo  that 
'no  water  may  fettle  in  them,  and  that  the  wood  may 
clofe  again  in  the  fpace  of  a  twelvemonth.  During 
the  time  the  juice  is  flowing  out,  which  lafls  about  fix 
weeks,  and  generally  begins  about  the  commencement 
of  the  month  of  February,  all  the  days  on  which  it 
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freezes  cr  rains  are  loft  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  days  on  Amend 
which  the  btifinefs  can  be  purfued  to  advantage,,  is  fre-  *  — 

quently  from  thefe  circumftances  much  diminifhed. 

Yet  during  the  above  lime,  two  perfons  can  often 
make  from  500  to  600  pounds  of  good  fugar,  and  this 
quantity  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workmen  employed.  As  the  maple  tree,,  wherever 
it  is  encouraged  upon  a  moift  foil,  multiplies  with 
aftoniihing  rapidity,  there  is  no  other  limit  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  than  the  want  of  people  to  engage  in  it,  or 
the  limited  demand  for  the  commodity  in  a  thinly 
peopled  country.  (For  other  particulars  refpeaing  this 
interelling  fubjeCt,  fee  Sugar). 

Ship-building  is  an  art  much  pra&ifed  in  the  north-  Ship-bui 
ern  ftates  upon  the  fea  coaft.  The  Americans  are  un-  ing. 
derftood  to  poffefs  eonfiderable  fkill  in  this  branch  of 
bufmefs,  and  to  perform  thfeir  work  both  in  a  fubftan- 
tial  and  frugal  manner.  In  building  veffels  in  New 
England,  they  make  the  beams  which  fupport  the  deck 
from  the  trunk  of  the  fpruce  fir  ;  taking  care  that 
thefe,  and  feme  other  parts  which  are  framed  of  this 
timber,  have  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of  wood,  and  be 
ftrongly  rivetted  together,  *1  he  reft  of  the  veffel  is 
made  of  oak  planks.  It  is  only  of.  late  that  the  fpruce 
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fir  has  been  ufed  in  building  (hips  in  this  quarter.  The 


in  lias  uiui  ... - - A  .  *  . 

Ihip-builders  affirm,  that  it  is  au  improvement  to  the 
veffels ;  though,  in  all  probability,  the  fcarcity  of  oak 
which  now  begins  to  be  felt  on  the  fea  eoafl  of  New 
England,  has  been  the  chief  caufe  of  the  innovation. 

It  it  faid,  however,  that  the  fpruce  fir  refills,  better 
than  almoH  any  other  kind  of  wood,  the  aflion  of  the 
fun  aud  the  weather,  which  in  the  American  climate 
put  all  kinds  of  timber  to  a  fevere  trial.  The  planks 
of  the  body  of  their  fliips,  to  the  water’s  edge,  are  often 
made,  not  of  oak  but  of  beech  wood,  or  of  the  wood 
of  the  black  birch,  which  is  reckoned  equally  hard  and 
durable.  The  keel  is  of  the  wood  of  the  beech,  of  the 
fugar  maple,  or  of  what  is  called  the  nock  maple.  By 
ufino-  thefe  kinds  of  wood  for  fo  many  purpofes,  there  is 
often  not  above  a  fifth-part  of  the  fliip  made  of  oak. 

The  (hip-builders  maintain,  that  the  beech,  the  black 
birch,  and  the  maple,  are  very  ferviceable  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  iron,  which  the  faline  particles  of  the  oak 
are  apt  to  confume.  Inffead  of.  ufing  tallow  for  thofe 
purpofes  in  (hip-building,  to  which  it  has.  been  ufually 
applied,  all  the  ffiip-carpenters  in  America  make,  ufe 
of  train  oil  very  plentifully  laid  on.  By  thefe  devices, 
they  have  reduced  the  expence  of  ffiip-building  to  half 
of  what  it  formerly  was,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the 
perfons  engaged  in  it.  .  . 

The  fiffieries  are  a  branch  of  indufiry  in  which  Fiflierics 
the  Americans  engage  to  a  eonfiderable  extent.  ’lhe°fcock 
whole  coaft  of  Maffachufets,  and  efpecially  of  the  d.i- 
ftria  of  Maine,  is  inhabited  by  fifhermen  engaged  in 
the  fifhing  of  cod  upon  the  great  bank  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  or -in  the  fea  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  They 
bring  all  the  fifh  on  fhore,  where  they  receive  the  laft 
dreffing.  The  fifh  are  wafhed  and  laid  in  heaps,  that 
the  water  may  run  off.  Thereafter  they  are  expofed 
for  two  or  three  days  to  the  air  :  after  which  they  are 
placed  on  hurdles  that  are.  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
breadth,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  as 
long  as  the  field  on  which  they  are  ere&ed.  The  fifti 
are"  laid  feparately,  and  frequently  turned,  that  they 
may  get  thoroughly  dry  $  which  happens  under  a 
J  °  bright 
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America,  bright  American  fun  in  about  fix  days.  At  laft  they 
— — y— — ^  are  packed  in  cafes,  preifed  down,  and  exported  either 
to  the  Weft  Indies  or  to  Europe.  The  beft  fifh,  that 
is,  thofe  caught  in  the  firft  fiftiing  months,  are  fuperior 
to  the  reft,  from  being  dried  more  flowly.  They  are 
fent  to  Spain,  excepting  a  few  that  are  ufually  befpoke 
by  the  better  fort  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
are  fold  at  double  the  price  of  thofe  which  are  caught 
later  in  the  year,  when  the  heat  is  more  intenfe.  The 
fifti  caught  on  the  coafts  of  Maffachufets  and  of  Maine 
are  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  plentiful  as  thofe  taken  at 
the  Great  Bank  near  Newfoundland  5  yet  this  fiftiery 
employs  a  conftderable  number  of  veffels,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  only  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  coaft,  and  return 
45  a  home  every  week. 

Whale  Befides  tluj,  and  the  falmon  and  herring  filheries, 

ifliery.  -which  are  confiderable,  the  Americans  alfo  engage  ex- 
tenfively  in  the  whale  fiftiing,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
and  in  the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  in 
the  Weft  Indian  feas,  as  far  eaftward  as  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  1 8th  to  the  25th  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude.  The  bufinefs  is  fometimes  alfo  profecuted  in 
Hudfon’s  bay,  and  the  feas  adjacent  to  the  coaft  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  which  abound  more  than  the 
fouthern  feas  in  whales,  and  thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  and 
fucli  as  afford  oil  of  a  better  quality.  But  as  the  vaft 
maffes  of  ice  which  infeft  the  feas  in  tliefe  northern  la¬ 
titudes  render  the  fifhing  dangerous,  the  Americans  in 
general  abandon  the  fiftiery  in  the  north  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fiftiermen.  Of  late  years,  the  whales  have  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned  the  coafts  of  the  United  States, 
though  they  were  formerly  found  in  confiderable  num¬ 
bers  in  that  quarter.  The  fpermaceti  whales  are  chief¬ 
ly  found  in  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coafts  of  Africa 
and  Madagafcar,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the 
coafts  of  Peru  and  Chili.  A  voyage  to  this  fiftiing  oc¬ 
cupies  from  ten  to  eighteen  months.  The  crew  receive 
no  wages,  but  have  a  certain  fhare  of  the  blubber  •,  the 

I  captain  has  a  fifth  ;  the  pilot  a  five-and-fortieth  or  a. 

iixtieth  part  of  what  is  taken.  The  owners  never 
make  lefs  than  20  per  cent,  upon  the  adventure  y  and 
the  captain,  from  a  fuccefsful  voyage,  in  common  years, 
and  at  ordinary  prices,  ufually  receives  about  eight  or 
nine  hundred  dollars.  A  ftiip  of  160  tons  has  a  crew 
of  15  perfons  and  two  boats.  At  their  return,  the 
blubber  which  has  been  barrelled  at  fea  is  put  into 
frefti  barrels,  and  cleared  from  its  fediment  before  it  is 
carried  to  market  3  for  though  the  fediment  be  as  fit  as 
the  reft  for  ufe  in  the  foap-works,  yet  the  oil  in  which 
it  appears  is  regarded  as  of  inferior  quality  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  market.  This  fediment,  and  a  fort  of  white 
flefti  which  is  found  in  the  head  and  belly  of  the  whale, 
453  are  l^en  Squeezed  in  a  prefs.  A  new  quantity  of  oil 
Ippeimaceti  of  the  beft  quality  is  thus  obtained.  The  refidue  which 
an-  €S*  remains  after  the  firft  prefting  is  put  again  into  the 
preff,  and  more  forcibly  Iqueezed  than  before.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  certain  quantity  of  oil ;  and  it  is  the  produce  of 
this  laft  freezing  which,  after  undergoing  a  boiling, 
is  poured  into  moulds,  and  forms  fpermaceti  candles  : 
Tliefe  are  fold  for  half  a  dollar  a  pound.  Thofe  which 
are  called  fpermaceti  fifties  yield  this  matter  in  great 
quantity.  In  their  heads  alone  there  are  often  five  or 
fix  tons  of  this  matter  j  though  the  other  whales  have 
the  head  differently  compofed,  and  do  not  afford  above 
a  quarter  of  a  ton  out  of  each  head.  Thus  all  whales 


yield  more  or  lefs  of  this  matter,  which  is  fo  much  va-  America 
lued  as  a  material  for  candles.  1  — 

Though  the  Americans  have  few  manufactures,  they  ^  454^ 
engage  extenfively  in  every  kind  of  trade.  In  the  in”Jra(je 
terior  of  the  country,  almoft  every  perfon  who  can  com¬ 
mand  the  requifite  capital  is  an  innkeeper,  or  keeps  a 
ftore.  The  employment  of  innkeeper  is  there  perfectly 
refpeClable,  and  is  carried  011  by  perfons  of  diftinguifti- 
ed  charaCler.  What  is  called  a  ftore  in  America  is  a 
fliop  or  place  where  all  kinds  of  commodities  intended 
for  confumption  are  to  be  found  and  fold  by  retail. 

Nothing  is  excluded  from  it.  Train  oil  and  candles, 
ftationary  wares,  hardwares,  and  cloth,  together  with 
diftilled  fpirits,  fugar,  wines,  and  coffee,  are  all  kept  in 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  ftiops  of  fome  of  the  re¬ 
mote  villages  in  Scotland.  In  fome  fituations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  thefe  ftores  produce  confiderable  profit,  and  are 
made  fubfervient  to  other  fpeculations.  When  a  man 
engages  in  the  clearing  of  land,  and  can  at  the  fame 
time  afford  to  lay  in  the  goods  neccffary  for  keeping  a 
ftore,  he  is  enabled  to  get  back  from  the  workmen 
whom  he  employs  the  greateft  part  of  the  wages  he  has 
paid  them,  in  the  form  of  profit  upon  the  goods  which 
they  purcliafe  at  his  ftore.  In  this  way,  he  contrives 
to  have  his  work  performed  at  a  price  which  ultimately 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  half  of  what  is  paid  by 
others  for  the  fame  labour.  ^ 

With  regard  to  foreign  trade,  the  United  States  Foreign 
have  of  late  years  poffeffed  a  very  great  proportion  of trade. 
that  w  Veil  has  been  carried  on  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  The  vaft  extent  of  fea  coaft,  amounting  to  near¬ 
ly  2000  miles,  which  fpreads  before  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  excellent  harbour?,  the  numerous 
creeks  and  immenfe  bays  which  indent  the  coaft, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  peninfulate  the  whole 
country,  fo  habituate  all  young  perfons  in  America  to 
the  idea  of  a  maritime  life,  and  to  a  fondnefs  for  navi¬ 
gation,  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  at  all  times 
found  ready  to  engage  in  it.  The  enterprifing  fpirit 
of  the  people  favours  this  tendency  ;  and  accordingly, 
every  kind  of  commercial  fpeculation  eafily  finds  men 
ready  to  embark  in  it.  For  fome  time  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Britain,  by  which  their  independence 
was  acknowledged  in  1783,  while  each  flate  continued 
to  have  its  particular  laws,  prohibitions,  and  regula¬ 
tions  }  while  the  euftomhoufe  rates  changed  every  year, 
according  to  momentary  eonfiderations  $  and  while  an 
a£tive  jealoufy  and  rivalftiip  fubfifted  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftates,  the  commerce  of  the  whole  remained  on 
a  very  precarious  footing.  It  was  only  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  eftabliftiment  of  their  new  constitution  that 
a  confident  fyftem  of  national  commerce  could  be 
adopted.  It  fo  happened,  that  this  period  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  their  engaging  extenfively  in  fo¬ 
reign  trade.  The  violent  fhoek,  or  rather  the  utter 
ruin,  which  the  revolution  brought  along  with  it  to 
the  manufa&ures  and  commerce  of  France,  forced  her 
to  open  the  ports  of  her  colonies  to  the  veffels  of  neu¬ 
tral  powers.  From  that  moment,  the  Americans  en- 
groffed  all  the  commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  which 
they  were  fo  well  fituated  to  carry  on  to  advantage. 

The  other  powers  of  Europe,  which  had  alfo  colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  being  all  fuccefTively  engaged  in 
the  war,  opened  the  ports  of  their  colonies  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  the  Americans,  or  at  leaft  confiderably  diminifti- 

ed 
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America,  ed  their  prohibitive  regulations.  Thus  the  commerce 
'of  the  United  States  had  the  vi&ualling  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands,  as  well  as  an  exclufive  trade  with  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies,  not  only  in  provifions, 
but  alfo  in  commodities  of  every  kind.  Their  fhips 
were  freighted  to  carry  Weft  India  produce  to  Eu- 
rope,  and  to  bring  back  in  return  the  articles  neceffary 
for  the  confumption  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
thofc  fame  colonies.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  great  fcarcity  of  provifions  that  during  various 
years  prevailed  either  in  France  or  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Americans  found  in  thefe  countries  a  ready  and 
profitable  market  for  all  the  .productions  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  By  thefe  means,  aided  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
banks,  and  by  an  unexpenfive,  though  efficient,,  go¬ 
vernment,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  foon  be¬ 
came  extremely  extenfive.  It  reached  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  China,  and  every  part  of  .the  known  world.  It 
is  true,  that  by  the  rafhnefs  of,  their  fpeculations,  many 
American  merchants  fuffered  ;  but  the  tide  of  commer¬ 
cial  profperity  was  very  great  upon  the  whole,  and  al- 
moft  unexampled  ;  fo  that  great  fortunes  have  been  ra¬ 
pidly  acquired  in  all  the  maritime  towns  of  the  United 
States. 

Whether  this  commercial  profperity  will  be  perma¬ 
nent,  now  that  the  European  nations  have  returned  to 
the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  confequently  have  reco¬ 
vered  the  power  of  carrying  on  their  own  commerce 
without  danger  or  interruption,  with  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  an  abundant  population,  and  of  inferior  wages 
pf  labour,  is  a  queftion  about  which  many,  doubts  have 
been  entertained.  Jt  remains,  however,  with  men  of 
found  reflexion  in  America,  a  queflion  of  fome  diffi¬ 
culty,  whether,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  their  affairs,  the 
Attempt  that  has  been  made  to  conduft  an  extenfive  fo¬ 
reign  commerce,  is,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
profperity  of  their  empire.  Diftant  navigations  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  population, 
by  the  great  number  of  men  which  they  confume,  and 
by  preventing  the  increafe  of  families.  This  kind  of 
commerce,  alfo,  by  keeping  up, a  tafle  for  foreign  luxu¬ 
ries,  induces  a  people  that  have  no  manufactures  to 
laviffi  away  the  neceffaries  of  life  on  the  purchafe  of 
fuperfluides,  and  thus  to  introduce  a  coftly  ffyle  of  li¬ 
ving,  which  is  faid  already  to  prevail  too  much  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  in  every  country  has  been 
found  to  be  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  increafe  of  the 

people.  . 

One  circum fiance  in  the  mode  of  managing  the  A- 
merican  commerce  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed.  In 
Europe,  we  are  accuftomed  to  imagine  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  be  qualified  to  a£t  as  captain  of  a  fbip  till  he  has 
made  a  number  of  voyages,  and  paffed  through  a  regu¬ 
lar  courfe  of  ftudy  ;  whereas,  in  New  England,  the 
merchants  do  not  hefitate  to  entruft  their  fhips  to  young 
perfons,  who  have  frequently  been  only  one  year  a£ 
fea.  As  they  have  grown  up  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
counting-houfe,  they  are  per fe&ly  acquainted  with  the 
price,  the  quality,  and  the  fide  of  each  different  com¬ 
modity.  The  firffc  year  they  are  affociated  with  a 
fkilful  fteerfmate,  and  aft  at  once  in  the  capacity  of 
captain  and  fupercargo.  Their  veffels  do  not  fuffer 
Shipwreck  more  frequently  than  other  fhips  which  are 
more  cautioufly  navigated.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
vears,  thefe  young  people  become  merchants  them* 
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fclves,  the  captain’s  profits  being  always  confiderablc.  Amerrsa, 
As  they  are  generally  appointed  from  the  families  of  v— ' 

merchants,  they  receive  affiitance  from  their  employ¬ 
ers.  #  #  #  456 

There  is  one  kind  of  commerce  which,  in  fpeakingTraffic  of 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  ought  not  to  beiand* 
omitted,  as  it  is  altogether  peculiar  to  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  that  is,  the  traffic  of  land.  This  trade  is  founded 
upon  the  confiderable  mafs  of  land  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  in  comparifon  with  their  prefent  po¬ 
pulation,  and  upon  the  probability  of  the  rapid  aug¬ 
mentation  of  that  population,  either  by  the  natural  and 
ordinary  means  of  reproduction,  or  by  foreign  emigra¬ 
tions.  This,  like  all  other  branches  of  trade,  and  more 
than  any  other,  is  a  traffic  of  fpeculation.  At  the  end 
of  the  revolution,  the  wafte  lands,  w  hich  amounted  to 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  American  empire,  were 
found  to  belong  to  different  fiates,  which,  as  fove- 
reigns,  now  inherited  this  property  from  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  lands  granted 
by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  have,  with  fome  excep¬ 
tions,  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  grantees  ;  but 
the  amount  of  thefe  was  infinitely  fmall  in  proportion 
to  the  mafs  of  the  uncultivated  land.  The  fmall  fiates 
near  the  fea  having  been  longer  inhabited,  poffeffed  but 
a  fmall  portion  •,  and  fome  had  none  at  all  while  the 
great  fiates,  whofe  territory  extended  far  into  the  inte¬ 
rior,  fucli  as  Georgia,  the  Carolines,  Virginia,  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  New  York,  were  in  poffeffion  of  immenfe 
quantities  of -for efi  lands.  It  was  neceffary  for  thefe 
fiates  to  fell  the  wafte  lands,  to  afford  encouragement 
to  their  growing  population,  to  prefent  a  bait  to  fo¬ 
reign  emigration,  and  to  liquidate  the  debts  refulting 
from  the  war  without  burdening  the  people  with  new 
taxes,  which  at  that  time  they  were  little  able  to  bear. 

Among  the  lands  to  be  fold  were  the  confifcafced  eftates 
of  the  royalifts,  who  had  given  afiiftance  to  the  Britifti 
during  the  war.  To  bring  thefe  lands  to  fale,  the 
fiates  opened  land  offices,  where  perfons  who  meant  to 
purchafe  received  warrants  to  have  the  lands  they 
pointed  out  furveyed  by  the  furveyor  of  the  ft  ate,  pof¬ 
feffion  being  delayed  till  payment  of  the  price,  or  ful¬ 
filment  of  fome  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  transfe¬ 
rence.  Great  fpeculations  immediately  began,  land 
being  purchafeable  of  all  the  fiates  at  a  . very  low  price. 

The  fiates  were  then  inundated  with  paper  money,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each,  and  all  .in  a  ftate  of  depreciation.  By 
buying  up  this  paper  at  a  trifling  price  throughout  the 
country,  and  delivering  it  to  the  fiates  as  the  price  of 
territory,  many  fpeculators  acquired  land  with  a  real 
value  of  two  or  three  cents  or  hundredth  parts  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  per  acre,  payable  in  fix  pr  eight  years,  with  a  dif- 
count  from  the  treafijry  of  the  ft  ate  /or  prompt  pay¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  value  at  which  the  land  was 
rated  by  the  law.  Other  fpeculators,  without  adopt- 
•  ing  fuch  a  mode  of  payment,  made  purchafes  merely 
upon  the  hope  entertained  by  every  American  of  an 
immediate  increafe  of  population,  by  emigration  and 
otherwife,  which  would  neccffarily  foon  raife  the  price 
of  lands.  Confiderable  quantities  of  land  lyere  alfo 
beftowed  by  the  fiates  upon  the  officers  and  foldiers 
who  had  been  employed  in  their  armies  during  the  war, 
as  a  remuneration  for  their  fervices.  By  thefe  grants, 
and  by  purchafes  made  by  individuals  from  the  land 
offices  of  the  feveral  fiates,  or  from  commiffioners  ap¬ 
pointed 
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America,  pointed  to  put  up  large  portions  to  public  fale,  a  great 
C— y — extent  of  territory  in  all  the  dates  foon  came  to  be  held, 
and  continues  to  this  day  to  be  fpeeulated  upon,  by  pri¬ 
vate  perfons.  The  fpeculators  in  land  who  hold  great 
quantities  of  that  commodity,  endeavour  to  turn  it  to 
account  chiefly  in  three  ways  :  id,  By  felling  the  land 
in  large  parcels  to  men  of  fortune  in  Europe  or  Ame¬ 
rica*;  2dly,  By  felling  it  in  fmall  parcels  to  families 
who  mean  to  fettle  upon  it  ;  and,  laftly,  By  preferving 
it  till  time  and  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  this  fort 
of  merchandife  have  raifed  the  value  of  it  to  a  price  an- 
fwerablc  to  their  expe&ation. 

Sales  of  The  fird  of  thefe  mode9,  is  that  which  is  mod  ge- 
land  in  nerally  defired.  To  aceomplifh  it,  agents  have  at  dif- 

large  por-  ferent  times  been  fent  to  Europe.  Several  great  fales 
were  by  their  means  effe&ed  in  England  upon  advan¬ 
tageous  terms,  which  raifed  the  price  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  lands,  increafed  the  confidence  of  the  fpeculators, 
added  to  their  numbers,  and  extended  their  fchemes. 
The  opinion  of  an  immenfe  emigration,  to  which  the 
French  revolution  and  the  fituation  of  Europe  gave 
rife,  confpired  for  fome  time  to  give  confidence  to  thefe 
fpeculators.  The  great  fales  to  Europeans  were  faci- 
cilitated  by  the  periods  of  the  payments  to  be  made  to 
the  dates,  which  were  always  didant,  and  by  the  delays 
of  thefe  payments,  which  could  not  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  In  the  dates  of  Pennfylvania  and 
Maryland,  every  foreigner  could  buy  and  poffefs  land 
as  well  as  a  citizen.  In  fome  others,  although  this 
privilege  was  not  given  by  law  to  foreigners  in  gene¬ 
ral,  yet  it  was  readily  permitted  by  the  legiflature  when 
applied  for.  In  all  the  dates,  a  foreigner  may  hold 
land  in  the  name  of  an  inhabitant ;  and  the  great  in- 
tered  the  dates  had  in  felling,  and  in  buying  foreign 
capitals  into  their  territory,  has  always  given  entire  fe- 
curity  to  this  borrowed  right  of  poffeffion.  In  making 
bargains  of  this  kind,  the  conditions  arc  various  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  parties.  The  periods  of  pay¬ 
ments  are  generally  fhort :  at  lead  a  large  part  of  the 
purchafe  money  is  paid  down  when  the  bargain  is  con¬ 
cluded.  The  conditions  impofed  by  the  dates  in  the 
contrafls  of  fale,  are  binding  bylaw  upon  the  new  pur- 
chafers  ;  but  very  often  the  old  purchafer  remains  re- 
fponfible,  in  cafe  of  their  not  being  fulfilled  by  the 
new  one.  The  new  purchafers  become  fpeculators 
themfelves,  and  in  order  to  turn  their  new  property  to 
account,  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  means  that  were 
458  employed  by  thofe  of  whom  they  bought  it. 
jSales  of  Land  is  fold  in  fmall  parcels  in  feveral  ways  :  either 
mall*1  a  °Ut  anC*  °Ut  ^or  rea^  money,  a  mode  of  fale  which 

ell  Par"  though  not  unfrequent,  is  not  the  mod  common ;  or 
out  and  out,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  indalments  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  title  deeds  are  not  delivered  till  after 
the  purchafe  money  is  entirely  paid ;  and  the  feller  re¬ 
tains  a  right  of  eje&ing  the  new  fettler  from  his  land, 
if  the  conditions  of  payment  be  not  fulfilled.  Some¬ 
times  the  feller  only  requires  a  ftnall  part  of  the  price 
of  the  land  in  ready  money  ;  and  the  land  remains 
fubjeft  to  a  perpetual  rent,  payable  in  money  or  in 
produce,  which  the  purchafer  is  not  always  left  at  li¬ 
berty  to  redeem.  Sometimes  the  feller  endeavours  to 
let  his  lands,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  for  an  an¬ 
nual  rent,  or  under  condition  of  clearing  annually  a 

I  certain  number  of  acres,  the  whole  improvements  be¬ 

ing  to  return  to  himfelf  at  the  termination  of  the  leafe  ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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But  fuch  bargains  are  unufual  ;  fettlers  being  unwilling  America, 
to  accept  of  a  temporary  right.  Almod  all  the  great  — —  J 
landed  proprietors,  therefore,  endeavour  to  get  fome 
perfons  to  accept,  upon  moderate  terms,  of  fmall  lots, 
and  to  fettle  upon  their  eftates ;  becaufe  by  clearing 
fome  portions  of  it,  they  enhance  the  value  of  the 
reft.  ^  .  459 

The  third  mode  of  deriving  advantage  from  pur-hand  with- 

chafes  of  land,  by  waiting  till  time  has  raifed  its  price,  J^dfrorn 
.  r  9  i  6  .  .  fale  in  the 

is  the  relource  of  great  proprietors  who  have  not  been^^Qfa 

able  to  employ  the  two  others.  Some  perfons,  how-rife  of  its 
ever,  with  little  capital,  endeavour  to  wait  upon  the  price, 
mere  calculation  of  the  rile  that  will  probably  take 
place  in  a  given  time.  In  thefe  calculations,  men  of 
a  fanguine  temper  are  frequently  deceived  ;  and  there 
are  many  examples  of  proprietors,  who  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  would  be  extremely  glad  to  fell  at  the  price 
that  they  had  refufed  the  year  before.  Thefe  fpecula- 
tions  in  land,  however,  have  been  the  means  of  making 
great  fortunes  in  America ;  but  they  have  alfo,  when  en-  s 
gaged  in  without  fufficient  capital,  occafioned  more  di- 
ftrels  and  greater  and  more  difaftrous  bankruptcies  than 
any  other  kind  of  commercial  adventures.  The  lands 
in  America  arc  alfo  the  branch  of  trade  which  has 
given  occalion  to  the  greateft  number  of  law  fuits,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  titles  as  of  the  boundaries  of 
eftates,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fale* 

The  moft  certain,  as  well  as  the  moft  advantageous 
means  of  deriving  profit  from  a  great  extent  of  new 
lands  in  America,  is  faid  to  be  for  the  purchafer  to  be¬ 
gin  clearing  it  himfelf ;  to  attract  inhabitants  as 
fpeedily  as  poftible,  by  giving  them,  at  a  low  rate,  and 
even  for  nothing,  if  necefiary,  a  number  of  acres  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families  ;  to  ere£l 
mills,  make  bridges  and  roads,  even  to  build  a  few 
houles,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  efforts  of 
the  new  fettlers.  There  is  no  example  of  thefe  firft 
facrifices,  when  made  with  intelligence  and  to  a  fuit- 
able  extent,  having  failed  rapidly  to  increale  the  value 
of  the  land  referved  by  the  proprietor,  and  fpeedily  to 
enrich  him  by  attracting  great  numbers  of  emigrants 
from  other  countries.  As  the  fnbduing  of  a  vaft  wil- 
dernefs,  and  filling  it  with  men  of  a  civilized  race  and 
charaCler,  is  an  event  of  much  importance  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  mankind,  we  fhall  here  take  notice  of  one  of 
the  inftances  of  great  fuccefs  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  that  occurred  to  an  European  fpeculator. 

The  diftrid  called  Geneffee  on  the  fouthern  ftiore  of  Remark- 
Lake  Ontario,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  diftriCl  which  able  fpecu- 
was  not  then  fold,  was  in  1791  purchafed,  in  London,  *n 


the  pur¬ 


chase  of 


from  Mr  Morris  for  is.  per  acre.  He  had  bought  it 
from  Mr  Phelps  for  5d.  per  acre.  The  contraCl  was  land, 
concluded  on  the  fuppofition  that  this  traCl  of  land 
contained  1,000,000  of  acres  :  and  a  condition  was  ad¬ 
ded  that  the  price  or  fum  of  50,000k  fterling,  which 
was  to  be  paid  immediately,  ftiould  be  returned  by  Mr 
Morris,  provided  that  Captain  Williamfon,  the  oftenfi- 
ble  purchafer,  who  was  to  view  the  lands,  ftiould  not 
find  them  anfwerable  to  the  defeription  given  of  them. 

The  purchafer  was  fatisfied  with  the  lands,  and  on  fur- 
veying  them  a  furplus  was  difeovered  of  no  lefs  than 
120,000  acres.  But  Mr  Morris  made  no  difficulty  on 
transferring  them,  together  with  the  reft,  to  Captain 
Williamfon,  without  the  leaft  remuneration,  becaufe, 
as  he  obferved,  he  had  intended  to  fell  the  whole  with- 
Q,  out. 
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Captain  Williamfon  is  fufpefted  in  a  few  years  reduced  under  the  dommwn  of  man,  Amer.ca. 


A 

America,  out  any  reservation  w  _  t  . 

i - r - ,  t0  ]iave  been  only  the  agent  of  a  very  wealthy  Britifti 

baronet.  But  in  every  refpedt  he  has  afted  as  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  diftrift  bought  by  him,  bounded  on  one 
fide  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Geneffee,  extends  20  miles  in  length  by  30  or  40  in 
breadth.  To  preferve  the  continuity  of  his  lands,  he 
made  feveral  additional  purchales,  fo  that  >his  cftate 
foon  amounted  to  1,500,000  acres.  After  farveying 
the  whole,  he  fixed  on  fpots  for  building  towns,  as 
central  points  to  a  fyftem  of  fettlements.  Thefe  towns, 
were,  Bath  on  the  creek  of  Conho&oon,  Williamf- 
burgh  on  the  river  Geneffee,  and  Great  Sodus  on 
Lake  Ontario.  He  immediately  eftabliftied  a  mode  of 
communication  between  Philadelphia  and  this  new 
traft,  by  forming  roads  in  a  direct  line>^  as  *° 
{horten  the  journey  at  lead  300.  miles.  Thefe  new 
roads  were  made  merely  by  felling  the  trees  to  the 
breadth  of  an  ordinary  road,  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as 
poflible  through  the  foreft,  and  by  removing  them  to 
one  lide  of  the  path;  their  flumps  to  the  height  of 
feveral  feet  being  ftill  left  Handing.  He  alfo  eroded 
feven  faw  mills,  and  three  corn  mills.  He  built  a  great 
number  of  fuch  houfes  as  the  firft  fettlers  upon  lands 
ufually  require  ;  and  he  began  in  feveral  places  to  clear 
the  woodlands.  His  firft  labourers  were  Germans, 
brought  from  Hamburgh  ;  but  they  fpent  their  time  m 
idlenefs  and  drunkennefs,  and  foon  left  him.  They 
were  replaced  by  Irilhmen,  by  whofe  afliftance  his 
roads  were  foon  put  into  what  the  Americans  account 


in  a  ic>v  -  .  .  ; 

and  put  into  a  train  of  fpeedily  becoming  populous  and 

valuable.  .  sutt^f 

From  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the  ^cu^ure> 
ftate  of  manufactures  in  America,  and  the  general  litu-  ° 
ation  of  the  country,  it  will  cafily  be  conceived,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  people  muft  be  Hill  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Indeed,  it  is  underllood,  that  nine- 
tenth’s  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  follow 
this  employment.  Concerning  the  ftate  of  it,  when 
confidered  as  an  art,  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak  with  prect- 
fion,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  is 
praftifed  in  different  diftria*  of  that  great  country.  -  It 
may  juftlv  be  faid,  that  the  art  of  agriculture  extfts  in 
America  in  all  its  known  degrees  and  varieties,  both  of 
perfection  and  of  imperfeaion.  The  ancient  ftate  of 
Maffachufets  is  as  much  cultivated  as  France  01  Eng¬ 
land.  The  houfes  Hand  near  to  each  other,  in  the 
midft  of  the  fields  and  farms  to  which  they  belong  ; 
fome  of  the  roads  feem  to  be  one  continued  village  ; 
and  to  fupport  this  population  much  induftry  is  exerted 
upon  the  foil.  Mod  of  the  fences  are  made  of  flone. 

The  harveft  is  always  completely  feeured  in  houfes, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  ground  is  always  periodically 
laid  down  In  grafs.  Numbers  of  horfes  employed  m 
country  labour  are  feen  in  the  fields ;  but  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  beauty.  The  cattle  are  of  a  fine 
breed,  and  all  the  pafture  grounds  are  covered  with 
them.  But  the  agriculture  of  Maffachufets,  and  ot 
fome  other  parts  of  the  New  England  ftates,  affords  no 
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one  dollar  per  acre,  in  two  years  time,  fold  for  three 
dollars.  The  produce  of  about  800, 000  acres  ditpoied 
of  in  this  way,  not  only  refunded  the  purchafe  money, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  the  other  expences  incurred, 
but  is  alfo  underftood  to  have  yielded  a  nett  profit  of 
co,OOol.  fterling.  To  obtain  this  fuccefs,  however, 
Captain  Williamfon  found  it  neceffary  to  refide  in  the 
woods  in  the  midft  of  his  poffeflions.  When  he  fold 
(mail  (hares  of  500  or  1000  acres,  he  always  ftipulated 
that  one  family  (hould  come  to  fettle  upon  each  (hare 
within  18  months,  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  bargain.  When  larger  portions  were  fold,  he  fti¬ 
pulated,  that  a  proportional  number  of  acres  (hould  be 
cleared  of  wood.  His  terms  of  payment  were,  to  dif- 

.  ^  «  1  r  i _  rinn  t  n<3 


is  that  it  is  extremely  defective  and  flovenly. 
does  not  arife  fo  much  from  the  want  of  fkill  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  as  from  the  nature  of  their  fitua¬ 
tion.  In  that  country,  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap  ; 
but  men  are  few,  and  labour  is  confequently  dear. 
An  American  hulbandman,  therefore,  is  more  ftudious 
to  make  the  moft  of  the  labour  that  he  can  command, 
than  to  raife  great  crops  from  a  fmall  portion  of  foil. 
Having  abundance  of  fertile  land  to  wafte,  he  finds  it 
more  profitable  to  turn  over  negligently,  with  as  little 
toil  as  poflible,  a  large  portion  of  it,  than  to  labour 
any  part  of  it  perfectly.  In  this  way  he  derives  the 
greateft  benefit  from  his  own  perfonal  induftry,  or 
from  .the  labour  of  thofe  perfons  whom  it  is  in  his 
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the  intereft  became  due ;  and  his  crops  frequently  ai- 
fifted  him  towards  the  payment  of  the  firft  mftalment. 
He  alfo  eftabliftied  ftores  of  provifions  in  different 
places  5  but  thefe  he  never  opened  for  fale  unlefs  the 
fettlers  could  not  otherwife  fupply  themfelves,  that  the 
fale  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  might  not  be  injur¬ 
ed.  He  likewife  built  a  fchool  at  Bath,  and  endowed 
it  with  fome  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  gradually 
built  inns,  and  even  a  feflions  houfe  and  a  prifon,  for 


utuauon,  anu  iuc  wuui/;  ~ ,  m 

In  fome  places,  in  confequence  of  the  multitude  of  ey^ 
dreams  that  are  to  be  found  in  America,  the  valuable 
pra&ice  of  flooding  land  is  adopted;  and  the  American 
hulbandmen  are  faid  to  pradife  this  branch  of  the  art 
of  agriculture  with  confiderable  ingenuity  and  induftry. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  level  their  ground,  however, 
they  manage  to  convey  confiderable  ftreams  of  waiter 
through  the  valleys  to  the  fummits  of  the  eminences, 
or  high  grounds,  by  means  of  tubes  or  pipes,  formed 


Republic  uf  Ty  E ”^0"^  o‘f  ‘t?e  trunks  of  trees  bored  or  hollowed  out.  In 

the  ptioli  ♦  .  J  .  arnrma.  tu  fettlers  •  bv  other  refpeds,  however,  the  pradice  of  American  huf- 

fixiu  s  'in^preci  fe  manlfe  r  the  boundaries  of  the  feve-  bandry  is  undoubtedly  very  imperfea.  Even  in  thofe 
ral  pfeces  of  property  fold,  thefe  extenfive  forefts  were  parts  of  the  country  m  which  timber  has  become  den. 
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Ainenea.  the  Americans  ftill  continue  from  habit  to  ufe  wooden 
- a/——  fences.  No  fuch  thing  as  a  hedge  is  to  be  feen  in  any 

4^.3  of  the  ftates.  The  farmers  fay,  that  the  thorn  does  not 
•No  hedges.  thriye 

in  their  climate.  This  point  has  not  perhaps 
been  well  afeertained  by  experiments 3  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  out  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  native 
plants  and  ftirubs,  fome  might  eafily  have  been  found 
that  are  capable  of  being  ufed  as  a  living  fence.  All 
the  cultivated  fields,  at  the  firft  clearing  of  the  ground, 
are  inclofed  with  fences,  which  confift  of  poles  of  wood 
once  fplit  and  laid  zig-zag  upon  one  another  without  any 
flakes.  Thefe  fences  are  afterwards  exchanged  for  re¬ 
gular  palings  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  which  are  ne- 
ceffarily  attended  with  all  the  defe£ls  of  that  mode  of 
attempting  to  fecure  either  corn  or  flock  3  running  ra- 
^  pidly  into  decay,  and  requiring  conftant  repairs. 

No  Hacks  The  Americans  have  an  expenfive  mode  of  fecuring 
of  grain.  their  grain.  Inftead  of  building  it  up  in  flacks,  they 
are  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  all  into  houfes  or  barns. 
They  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  fecure  in  flacks  againft 
the  fudden  and  violent  torrents  of  rain  that  occur  in 
their  climate  :  an  error  into  which  they  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  led  by  building  and  covering  their 
hacks  in  an  unlkilful  and  improper  manner.  They  do 
not  reap  their  grain  with  the  fickle,  but  cut  it  down 
with  the  feythe,  which  muff  undoubtedly  produce  con- 
fiderable  wade.  But  this  is  perhaps  done  from  necef- 
fity,  in  eonfequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fufficient  number  of  la¬ 
bourers  to  perform  the  work  in  another  manner.  In- 
head  of  thraffiing,  they  ufe  in  many  places,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Virginia,  the  ancient  cuftom  of  treading  out 
the  corn  by  means  of  cattle,  by  whofe  feet  it  muff,  no 
465  doubt,  be  confiderably  bruifed  and  damaged. 

Newfettle-  The  fimpleff  and  leaft  artful  kind  of  American  huf- 
i  nents  howbandry  is  that  pradtifed  in  the  formation  of  new  fettle- 
purmc  .  nients.  When  a  family  have  come  to  a  refolution  to 
fettle  in  a  particular  diftridt,  they  ufually  proceed  in 
the  following  manner :  The  huffiand,  in  the  latter  end 
of  fummer,  repairs  to  the  fpot  where  the  fettlement  is  to 
be  made.  The  firft  thing  he  does  is  to  cut  down  the 
fmall  trees  on  one  or  two  acres.  He  next  barks  the 
larger  trees.  This  laft  operation  confifts  of  cutting  off 
a  circle  of  bark  from  the  tree  all  round  with  a  hatchet, 
penetrating  at  the  fame  time  a  fiiort  way  into  the 
wood  3  the  effedt  of  which  operation  is,  that  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  tree  produces  few  or  no  leaves  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fun  from  reaching  the  foil.  In  that  climate, 
trees  thus  barked  or  girdled,  fpeedily  decay,  and  in  a 
few  years  are  overturned  by  any  ftorm  3  after  which 
they  can  he  burnt  with  little  trouble  on  the  ground. 
Among  the  trees  thus  barked,  and  upon  the  ground 
that  has  been  cleared,  the  new  fettler  breaks  up  the 
foil,  by  dragging  along  it  a  common  harrow  with  iron 
teeth.  Without  farther  preparation,  and  without  the 
ufe  of  a  plough,  he  fows  wheat  or  rye.  Wheat  thus 
fown  produces  from  20  to  25  buffiels  an  acre,  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  5  and,  in  eonfequence  of  the  great  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  foil,  and  its  natural  foftnefs,  being  wholly 
formed  of  rotten  leaves  and  grafs,  good  crops  of  wheat 
are  obtained  with  no  greater  degree  of  induftry  during 
feveral  years  in  fucceffion.  Having  fown  his  grain  in 
this  way,  the  fettler,  with  the  wood  which  he  has  fell¬ 
ed,  conftrudls  a  fmall  log-lioufe,  and  makes  fuitable 
fences  around  it  5  a  labour  which  may  be  performed  in 
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about  a  month’s  time  3  after  which  the  new  plantation  America, 
is  left  to  itfelf  for  the  winter.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  v»— — v-— 
a  log-houfe  is  built  by  laying  trees  upon  each  other  at 
right-angles  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  enclofe  a  fquare  fpace  3 
the  interlaces  being  filled  up  with  (tone  and  clay,  or 
only  with  loam,  and  the  roof  covered  with  trees  and 
turf.  A  chimney  is  ufually  built,  in  one  corner,  of 
ftones  and  clay.  In  the  beginning  of  fpring,  this  ad¬ 
venturer  brings  his  family  and  the  beft  of  his  cattle  to 
his  new  fettlement.  His  cows  are  turned  into  the 
woods  to  graze.  He  plants  potatoes,  and  fows  Indian 
corn,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  provide  for  the  firlt  year’s 
maintenance.  While  thus  employed,  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  clearing  more  ground,  burning  the  trees  he 
has  already  felled,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  even  thofe 
which  he  has  barked.  The  allies  afford  a  very  ufeful 
manure  3  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  are 
employed  in  this  way  to  much  greater  advantage  £han 
when  converted  into  potaffi,  the  making  of  which  is 
with  the  new  fettlers  merely  the  refult  of  neceftity. 

For  if  a  faw-mill  be  at  hand,  the  large  trees  are  con¬ 
veyed  thither  by  oxen.  Thus,  within  the  fpace  of 
twelve  months,  a  man  may  clear  19  acres  3  and  few 
families  cultivate  more  than  30.  The  barked  trees 
are  left  Handing  for  a  longer  or  fliorter  time,  according 
to  circumftances,  viz.  the  fpecies  of  the  tree,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil,  and  the  degree  of  the  wetnefs  of  the. 
feafon.  The  hemlock  fir  will  Hand  eight  or  nine 
years,  the  oak  four  or  five,  the  maple  three  or  four  3 
and  trees,  all  the  branches  of  which  have  been  burnt 
off,  feldom  fall  before  this  time.  The  ftumps  of  the 
felled  trees,  generally  two  or  three  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  hardly  rot  fooner  than  the  barked  trees  which 
have  been  left  Handing  on  the  lands.  Salt  pork  and 
beef  are  the  ufual  food  of  the  new  fettlers.  Their 
drink  is  water  and  whifky  3  but  there  are  few  families 
unprovided  with  coffee  and  chocolate.  The  axe  which 
the  Americans  ufe  in  felling  trees  has  a  (liorter  handle 
and  a  fmaller  head  than  that  of  European  wood-cut¬ 
ters  5  and  they  affert,  that  they  can  do  more  work 
with  this  fhort-handled  light  axe  than  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  one. 

The  Americans  appear  to  entertain  fewer  local  at¬ 
tachments  than  the  peafants  of  Europe  5  and,  accord- 
ingly,  emigration  with  them  is  extremely  common. 

Some  families  make  a  bufinefs  of  forming  new  fettle- 
ments  in  the  way  now  mentioned.  After  building  a 
houfe,  forming  enclofures,  cutting  down  a  part  of  the 
wood,  and  putting  every  thing  into  a  decent  train  of 
cultivation,  they  fell  the  fettlement  which  they  have 
formed  with  fo  much  labour,  and  proceed  farther  into 
the  woods,  to  commence  anew  the  fame  career  of 
hardftiip  and  of  induftry.  By  thefe  operations,  they 
never  fail  to  earn  a  very  confiderable  profit,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  additional  value  which  the  land  acquires 
by  their  efforts  in  the  eyes  of  perfons  of  greater  pro¬ 
perty.  The  fame  kind  of  undertakings,  however,  are 
alfo  engaged  in  by  men  of  a  vagrant  and  reftlefs  cha¬ 
mber,  who  delight  in  an  idle  life,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  is  fpent  in  hunting.  Thefe  men  keep  upon  the 
frontiers  of  every  new  colony  ;  and  as  foon  as  their 
amufements  begin  to  be  reftrained  by  fettlers  occupy¬ 
ing^  the  country  round  them,  they  immediately  fell 
their  plantations,  and  proceed  to  more  remote  fixa¬ 
tions  :  thus  becoming  a  kind  of  voluntary  outcafts . 
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from  civilized  fociety.  In  thefe  undertakings,  there  is 
ufu ally  little  perfonal  hazard,  as  the  wild  animals  are 
lefs  fierce  in  America  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Wolves,  bears,  nay  even  panthers,  ufually  fly  before 
man  5  and  the  inftances  of  their  doing  mifchiet  are  io 
rare,  that  the  very  reality  of  it  might  be  doubted.  I  he 
fevered  misfortune  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  A- 
merican  forefts  are  liable,  is  the  lofs  of  their  children 
in  the  woods.  Thefe  unfortunate  infants,  over  whom 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  keep  conftantly  a  watchful  eye 
are  apt  to  rim  out  of  the  houfe,  which  is  feldom  fenced 
the  firfl  year,  and,  ftraying  from  their  houfes,  are  un¬ 
able  to  find  them  again.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  a 
the  neighbours  join  in  the  fearch,  and  fometimes  the 
children  are  found.  But  there  are  alfo  inftances  o 
their  being  totally  loft,  or  difeovered  only  when  dead 

of  hunger  or  fear.  . 

Both  horfes  and  oxen  are  ufed  m  agriculture  in  A- 
merica.  In  fome  places,  however  they  have  at  tunes 
found  it  neceffary  to  confine  themfelves  exelufively  to 
the  ufe  of  the  latter,  becaufe  they  are  fubjecft  to  no  dii- 
■eafe  in  that  country.  Whereas  in  Peunfylvan.a,  New 
York,  and  elfe where,  almoft  the  whole  horfes  aieiome- 
times  carried  off  by  a  weakness  which  deftroys  them  in 
the  courfe  of  two  months.  The  liver  is  blown  up  by  a 
fvvellino-,  which  extends  into  the  legs  and  the  who  e 
mafs  ot  blood,  and  is  called  the  yellow  water.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  the  ftajf  of  Virginia  the  Arabian  horfe, 
with  a  very  moderate  degree  ot  attention,  thrives  as  in 
his  native  climate,  and  without  degenerating.  _  bouth- 
wardly,  the  heat  of  the  fun  oceafions  a  deficiency  of 
patlme  ;  and  northwardly  the  winters  are  too  cold  for 
the  (hort  and  fine  hair,  and  the  particular  fcnfibility  of 
conftitution  of  that  race.  Their  patience  of  heat  fits 
them,  in  that  and  the  fouthern  climates,  even  for  the 
drudgeries  of  the  plough  ;  and  numbers  of  them  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  thence  to  the  Weft  India  lflands,  as  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury  to  the  wealthy  planters.  _ 

Very  few  ftieep  are  reared  by  the  American  farmers. 
The  wool  is  of  a  good  enough  quality  ;  but  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  it,  unlefs  for  the  fupply  of  fome 
manufaftories  of  hats.  The  mutton  is  in  «el'era1"^ 
good  ;  the  carcafes  being  very  large,  and  the  flel 
coarfe  from  being  fed  on  the  high  rank  grafs  of  the  A- 
merican  paftures.  Accordingly,  few  farmers  keep  more 
than  18  or  20  to  fupply  wool  to  be  manufa&ured  in 
their  own  families.  Great  numbers  of  fwine  are  kept 
by  the  Americans.  This  is  faid  to  have  foon  become 
a  very  favourite  kind  of  flock  among  the  earlieft  fet- 
tlers  in  the  country;  from  the  delight  which  they 
found  the  fwine  look  in  hunting  out  and  devouring  all 
kinds  of  ferpents,  with  which  the  country  abounded, 
and  which  were  objc&s  of  great  terror  to  perfons  newly 
arrived  from  the  cultivated  countries  of  Europe,  in 
which  thefe  reptiles  are  more  rare.  . 

The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in  America  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  reared  in  Europe,  with  fome  ad- 
ftitions  A  regular  fucceflion  of  crops  is  defenbed  by 
an  American  writer,  as  ufed  in  recruiting  worn-out 
landf  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  they  have  long 
been  in  the  pr  aft  ice  of  fowing  a  pint  of  the  beans  of 
S Tcaffia  chanuecrijla  with  every  bulhel  of  oats  on 
noor  lands.  The  oats  ripen,  and  are  cut  in  July, 
&  the  beans  are  young,  and  efcape  the  injury  of 
the  feythe.  They  flower  in  Auguft  and  September. 
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In  Oaober  the  leaves  fall  off ;  the  feeds  ripen,  and 
the  pod  opens  with  fuch  elafticity  as  to  fcatter  the 
beans  to  fome  diftance  around.  The  year  following 
the  field  is  cultivated  with  Indian  corn,  which  is  town 
in  drills.  The  beans  which  fprout  early  are  all  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  plough  and  the  hoe ;  but  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  part  not  making  their  appearance  above  ground, 
till  the  culture  of  the  corn  is  ended,  fpring  un  unhurt 
by  the  inftruments  of  agriculture,  and  furnifh  feed  tor 
the  enfaing  year,  when  the  field  is  again  lown  wuh 
oats  By  this  alternate  cultivation  of  Indian  corn 
and’ oats  with  beans,  the  land  is  fo  far  improved  by 
the  rotting  of  leaves  and  ftalks  of  the  beans,  that  the 
produft  is  ic  bulhels  to  the  acre,  on  fuch  as  prior  to 
this  management  would  not  have  produced  more  than 
five  The  American  hufbandmen  are  alfo  of  opinion, 
that  the  common  field  pea  is  preferable  to  every  thing 
elfe  for  improving  land,  if  the  vines  or  flraw  be  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground,  inftead  of  being  given  to  cattle 

f°'l  ndit'corn  or  maize  everywhere  forms  a  confider-  Indian  con. 
able  article  of  the  produce  of  American  hulbandry. 

The  mode  of  rearing  it  is  fimple.  Holes  are  made  in 
the  field,  four  feet  afunder  every  way,  and  fo  as  to  form 
ftraight  lines,  for  the  conveniency  of  hoeing,  or 
ploughing.  In  every  hole  are  put  five  or  fix  grains 
previoufly  fteeped  in  water,  to  make  them  fpring  up 
the  quicker.  By  day  people  are  placed  for  a  (hort 
time  to  guard  them  againft  birds,  and  by  night,  fires 
are  kept  up  till  the  corn  has  fprung,  to  frighten  away 
the  fox,  who  would  other  wife  turn  up  the  ground,  and 
eat  the  corn  of  all  the  rows  one  after  another.  As 
foon  as  the  corn  has  (hot  out  of  the  earth,  when  it 
mounts  up,  the  earth  is  drawn  towards  its  root,  to 
ftrengthen  it  againft  the  wind.  Five  or  fix  ears  are 
commonly  found  on  each  ftalk.  The  grams  are  near- 
lv  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  700  grains-  arc  commonly 
found  upon  one  ear.  A  light  black  foil  agrees  better 
with  it  than  a  ftrong  and  rich  one.  1  he  grain  is  ufed 
in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
porridge  or  gruel.  Bread  is  alfo  made  from  it,  and  it 

is  fometimes  ufed  in  diftillation.  1  U1  47s 

As  in  Europe,  wheat  is  regarded  as  the  molt  valuable  wheat, 
kind  of  grain.  In  Virginia,  however,  near  the  fea  coalt, 
the  cultivation  of  it  is  not  a  little  difeouraged  by  an  wi¬ 
fe  a  called  the  weavel.  This  is  a  worm  whofe  eggs  are 
almoft  conftantly  depofited  in  the  ear  of  the  gram.  A 
{light  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  the  common 
atmofphere  in  fummer  kills  it,  and  is  endeavoured  to 
be  obtained  in  the  following  way  :  The  grain  is  thrafh- 
ed  as  foon  as  it  is  cut,  and  laid  up  in  its  chaff  in  large 
heaps.  The  heat  which  is  fpeedily  produced  deftroys 
the  vital  principle  of  the  egg,  and  protects  the  corn 
from  the  inconveniences  of  its  being  hatched,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  chaff  fufficiently  reftrains  the  heat 
from  rifing  into  putrefa&ion.  If  the  grain  continued  in 
the  ears  without  being  fpeedily  thrafhed,  it  would  be 
deftroyed  by  the  worm  which  would  be  excluded  trom 
the  eggs.  This  fcourge,  however,  fpreads  no  farther 
northwards  than  the  Potowmack,  and  is  bounded  to  the 
weft  by  the  ridge  called  the  Blue  Mountains.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  wheat  has  been  beaten  or  trodden  out 
by  horfes,  it  is  free  from  all  danger,  is  winnowed,  and 

fent  to  market.  .  ,  M  473 

Tobacco  continues  to  be  cultivated  to  a  coniideraDie  Tobac£*>, 

extent 
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extent  in  Virginia,  and  the  ftates  to  the  foutlnvard.  It 
is  yearly,  however,  giving  place  to  wheat,  which  is  of 
infinitely  more  value  to  the  country,  as  having  a  lefs 
tendency  to  impoverifh  the  foil,  and  contributing  in  a 
more  diredt  manner  to  the  encouragement  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
stant  attention  and  labour  which  it  requires  under  a 
burning  fun,  is  chiedy  performed  by  negroes.  It  is 
difficult,  troublefome,  and  uncertain.  It  is  fown  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  a  fat  and  rather  moift  foil.  Be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  fowing,  the  land  is  covered  with  fmall 
branches  of  trees,  which  are  burnt  for  the  purpofe  of 
deftroying  the  herbs  and  roots  that  might  injure  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  alfo  in  order  to  increafe  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  by  their  afhes.  The  tobacco  is 
thickly  fown  on  a  bed  in  the  moft  fheltered  corner  of 
the  field.  This  bed  is  covered  with  branches,  left  the 
froft  fliould  hinder  the  unfolding  of  the  feed,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  fprouting  of  the  plants.  When  they  are  three 
or  four  inches  high,  they  are  tranfplanted  into  a  field, 
which  has  been  well  manured  and  prepared  for  their 
reception.  A  negro  heaps  earth  around  the  plants, 
which  are  fet  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other  on  all 
fides.  The  ground  is  conftantly  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  all  the  leaves  are  taken  from  the  plant,  which  it  is 
thought  might  injure  its  perfect  growth,  beginning  al¬ 
ways  with  thofe  that  are  next  the  ground,  and  which 
might  be  affe&ed  by  the  wet.  More  earth  is  heaped 
around  the  ftalk,  and  its  head  bruifed  with  the  nail  to 
prevent  its  running  up  too  high.  All  the  fp routs  which 
(hoot  forth  below  the  leaves  are  cut  away,  and  all  the 
leaves  fucceffively  torn  off,  except  eight  or  nine,  which 
alone  are  left  on  the  ftalk.  At  laft,  when  the  plant 
is  fuppofed  to  be  ripe,  which  happens  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  it  is  cut,  left  feveral  days  in  the  field  to  dry  in 
the  fun,  and  then  carried  into  the  barns,  where  every 
plant  is  fufpended  by  its  undermoft  part.  In  this  pofi- 
tion  the  leaves  attain  by  deficcation  the  laft  degree  of 
maturity,  but  not  all  of  them  at  the  fame  time  ;  for 
this  deficcation,  which,  in  regard  to  fome,  is  completed 
within  two  days,  takes,  with  refpetft  to  others,  feveral 
weeks.  When  the  leaves  are  perfedtly  dry,  they  are 
taken  from  the  ftalk,  and  laid  one  upon  another  in 
fmall  parcels.  The  moft  perfect  leaves  muft  be  put 
together,  and  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality  feparated  in¬ 
to  different  claffes  :  this  is  at  leaft  the  method  follow¬ 
ed  by  fuch  planters  as  pay  moft  attention  to  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  their  tobacco.  Thefe  fmall  parcels  of  leaves, 
tied  together  by  their  tails,  are  then  brought  under 
the  prefs,  and  afterwards  preffed  down  into  hogfheads.  * 
This  procefs  varies  more  or  lefs  in  the  different  plan¬ 
tations,  but  the  variations  are  not  by  any  means  con- 
fiderable.  The  feed  for  the  next  year  is  obtained 
from  40  or  50  ftalks  per  acre,  which  are  fuffered  to 
run  up  as  high  as  they  will  grow  without  their  heads 
being  bruifed. 

The  forts  of  tobacco  cultivated  in  Virginia,  are  the 
/ weet-feented ,  the  moft  efteemed  of  all  ;  the  big  and 
little,  which  follow  next  ;  then  the  Frederick;  and, 
laftly,  the  one-and-all ,  the  largeft  of  all,  and  which 
yields  moft  in  point  of  quantity.  A  negro  can  culti¬ 
vate  two  acres  and  a  half;  and,  as  each  acrei  yields,  upon 
an  average,  1000  pounds  of  tobacco,  each  negro  can 
f“.onfequently  produce  2500  pounds.  But  the  culture 
of  this  plant  is,  as  has  already  been  dated,  extremely 
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troublefome.  It  is  expofed  to  a  great  variety  of  acci-  America, 
dents,  which  cannot  always  be  avoided,  and  which  Lnr  v 
deftroy  many  ftalks,  or  fpoil  at  leaft  many  leaves.  Af¬ 
ter  the  plant  has  been  tranfplanted,  the  root  is  fre¬ 
quently  attacked  by  a  fmall  worm,  which  caufes  the 
leaf  to  turn  yellow,  and  which  muft  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground  with  the  fingers,  to  fave  the  plant.  Humi¬ 
dity  communicates  the  rot  to  the  plant,  that  is,  covers 
it  with  red  fpots,  which  caufe  it  to  moulder  away,  and 
the  ftalk  is  loft.  Violent  winds  are  apt  to  break  the 
ftalk.  When  the  leaves  are  at  the  point  of  attaining 
their  maturity,  horn  worms  neftle  in  them,  attack 
them,  and  completely  deftroy  the  plant,  unlefs  they 
can  be  torn  off.  Laftly,  When  the  tobacco  is  cut  and 
fprtad  on  the  ground  to  dry,  the  wet  impairs  its  qua- 

lity.  #  #  474 

Indigo  and  cotton  are  alfo  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  Indigo  and 
fouthern  ftates.  Cotton  in  particular  is  exported  from  cotton* 


Charleftown  in  confiderable  quantities ;  and  of  late  it 
has  been  brought  down  the  river  Miftifiippi,  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  other  fettlements  to  New  Orleans,  in  fuch 
abundance  as  to  form  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

In  South  Carolina,  rice  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Rice. 
That  country  is  divided  by  nature  into  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  latter,  which  is  the  eaftern  part,  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  extends  inward  almoft 
IOO  miles.  The  land  in  this  low  diftrift  confifts  of 
marfties  and  fwamps,  interfperfed  with  a  little  high 
land.  The  marfties  are  a  fecond-rate  land,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  coarfe  kind  of  grafs  in  very  great  abundance. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  though  they  could  in 
general  be  drained  and  cultivated.  The  high  land  is 
alfo  neglected  for  the  fake  of  the  fwamps,  which  are 
the  moft  valuable  kind  of  foil,  confiding  of  a  rich  blue 
clay,  or  fine  black  earth,  to  the  greateft  depth.  The 
rice  which  is  cultivated  upon  them  is  fown  in  April 
and  May.  The  ground  is  turned  up  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  in  furrow’s,  into  which  the  rice  is  thrown 
by  a  woman  ;  and  the  negroes,  who  alone  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  cultivation,  fill  up  the  furrows.  The 
feed  (hoots  up  in  10  or  12  days,  according  as  the 
ground  is  more  or  lefs  wet.  When  the  blade  is  from 
fix  to  feven  inches  high,  and  after  the  negroes  have 
cleared  away  the  weeds,  the  water  is  made  to  flow  over 
the  field,  fo  that  no  more  than  the  tops  of  the  blades 
can  be  feen.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  water  is  let 
off,  and  the  negroes  take  away  the  remaining  weeds. 

The  field  is  covered  again  with  water,  which  is  drawn 
off  when  the  yellow  colour  of  the  ear  and  the  hardnefs 
of  the  ftalk  denote  the  ripenefs  of  the  rice.  It  is  then 
cut  and  kept  in  (lacks  till  winter.  It  is  afterwards 
thrafhed,  and  put  into  a  fmall  wooden  houfe,  which  is 
fome  feet  high,  and  refts  upon  four  pillars ;  and  in  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  fattened  a  large  fleve,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  other  parts,  and  the  wind  clears  it 
perfectly  before  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  rice,  after 
being  thus  cleared,  muft  be  freed  from  the  firft  (hell 
that  furrounds  it.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  carried  to  a 
mill,  the  grinders  of  which  are  made  of  fir,  and  are 
about  four  inches  thick,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diame¬ 
ter.  One  is  moveable,  the  other  fixed.  They  are  both 
fcooped  out  in  an  oblique  but  concentric  form.  A- 
gainft  the  edges  thus  formed,  the  rice  is  preffed  ;  and 
by  that  means  feparated  from  the  hulks.  Thefe  mills 
are  turned  by  a  negro.  On  account  of  the  rapid  mo¬ 
tion 
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America,  tion  and  the  foft  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  they 
"'do  not  lad  longer  than  one  year.  The  rice  is  win¬ 
nowed  as  foon  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  but  dill  it 
has  a  fecond  (hell  which  mud  be  taken  off,  and  this  is 
done  by  the  negroes  pounding  it  with  clubs.  Thefe 
clubs,  however,  are  fometimes  put  in  motion  by  ma¬ 
chinery  turned  by  oxen.  After  the  rice  is  pounded,  it 
is  winnowed  again  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  fecond  (hell  ; 
and  it  is  put  into  another  iieve  for  the  purpofe  of  fepa- 
rating  the  fmall  from  the  larger  grains.  The  lad 
only  are  faleable.  Whether  the  feparation  is  careful¬ 
ly  made  or  not,  mud  depend  on  the  honedy  of  the 
planter  ;  and,  during  the  late  dearth  of  provilions  in 
Europe,  when  the  rice  bore  a  high  price,  it  is  faid 
that  they  were  not  very  fcrupulous  in  this  refpect.  The 
rice  dedined  for  fale  is  packed  up  in  barrels,  offered 
for  the  infpeftion  of  the  officer  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  then  exported.  During  its  growth,  the  rice 
is  expofed  to  feveral  dangers,  which  render  the  crop 
uncertain.  Before  the  blade  grows  up,  it  is  attacked 
by  fmall  worms,  which  gnaw  the  root.  It  is  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  injured  by  little  fiffies  that  live  in  the.water 
which  covers  the  fwamps.  Againd  them  the  rice  is  only 
defended  by  the  heron  ( ardea  alba  minor )  which  feeds 
on  thefe  little  fifties  and  worms  ;  and  on  this  account 
'  is  fpared  by  the  planters,  as  the  turkey-buzzard  is  by 
the  town’s  people.  When  the  rice  is  ripe,  it  is.  affail- 
ed  by  innumerable  quantities  of  fmall  birds,,  which  are 
known  in  Carolina  by  the  name  of  rice  birds.  The 
young  negroes  are  continually  kept  befide  the  fields  to 
frighten  them  away  ;  but  thefe  voracious  birds  cannot 
be  entirely  kept  off.  The  rice  fwamps  yield  between 
70  and  80  buffiels  of  rice  an  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  foil.  Sometimes  120  buffiels  have  been 
produced  from  an  acre  :  but  inftances  of  this  kind  have 
been  rare.  Twenty  buffiels  of  rice,  with  the  (hells, 
weigh  about  500  pounds.  Without  the  (hells,  thefe  20 
make  but  eight  buffiels  •,  without,  however,  lofing 
much  in  weight.  The  draw  is  given  to  oxen  and 

htS-will  eafily  be  believed,  that  the  cultivation,  of 
rice  has  a  tendency  to  render  a  hot  climate,  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  praftifed,  extremely  unhealthful.  I  he 
inhabitants  accordingly,  in  the  warm  and  damp  cli¬ 
mate  of  South  Carolina,  differ  feverely  every  autumn 
from  malignant  bilious  fevers,  which  cut  them  oil  in 
great  numbers.  When  originally  introduced,  this  con¬ 
sequence  was  not  forefeen  ;  but  it  now  mamUins  its 
n-round,  from  the  difficulty  of  altering  an  edabliffied 
fydem  of  indudry.  It  will  probably,  however  be 
fuppreffed  in  the  courfe  of  time,  as  white  men  will  not 
enoage  in  the  operative  part  of  the  cultivation  ;  and 
the  unfkilful  labour  of  negroes  is  always .  expenfive, 
which  prevents  the  cultivation  of  it  from  being  attend¬ 
ed  with  any  great  degree  of  profit.  The  American 
rivers  alfo  being  fubjeft  to  violent  inundations,  which 
they  call  frelhes,  often  fweep  away  the.  whole  harved, 
together  with  the  woods  and  fences  which  furround  the 

rice  fields*  .  . 

The  lands  that  have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
in  America  do  by  no  means  extend  in  a  regular  progreis 
at  equal  didances  from  the  fea  coad  or  from  the  older 
fettlements.  In  conference  of  the.  fupenor  goodnefs 
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who  have  held  out  unufual  encouragements  to  new  fet- 
tlers  •,  very  remote  diftri£ls  are  in  many  places  inhabited,  - 
while  others  at  a  lefs  diftance  from  the  feat  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  colonies,  (till  remain  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  In  general, 
however,  the  progrefs  of  emigration .  neceffarily  mull: 
be  towards  the  weft,  and  from.  choice  it  ufually  is 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth.  The  (hortnefs  of  the 
winter  in  the  fouthern  territories  of  the  union,  affords 
a  great  temptation  to  this  courfe  of  things,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  tax  which  is  impofed  upon  human  indu- 
ftry,  by  the  neceflity  of  ftoring  up  great  quantities  of 
fuel  for  man,  and  food  for  cattle,  in  the  more  northern 
regions.  In  general,  the  great  traft  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  is  left  unfettled,  and  emigrants  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  union  ufually  proceed  altogether 
beyond  them  before  they  think  of  fettling.  It  has 
been  computed  that,  in  fome  years  lately,,  no  . lefs  than 
20,000  perfons  have  croffed  thefe  mountains  in  Search 
of  new  habitations.  he  ftate  of  Kentucky,  adjoining 
to  the  Ohio,  has  been  the  chief  point  towards  which 
thefe  emigrants  have  direaed  their  courfe.  They 
ufually  proceed  by  land,  acrofs  the  mountains,  to  Fort 
Pitt,  which  is  320  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Families 
are  conveyed  thither  in  waggons,  by  perfons  who  en¬ 
gage  in  this  employment,  and  take  whole  families  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  goods,  at  fi> 
much  per  cwf.  Near  Fort  Pitt,  where  many  of  the 
emigrants  remain,  boats  are  obtained  at  a  trifling  price, 
in  which  travelers  commit  themfelves  to  the  ftream  of 
the  Ohio,  which  conveys  them  downwards  to  thefe  re¬ 
mote  regions.  Other  emigrants  travel  towards  the 
fame  place  by  land,  through  the  high  country  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  fome  of  whom  advance  into  the  new  ftate  of 
Teneffee,  that  has  been  formed  in  the  back  parts  of  Ca¬ 
rolina.  Of  the  immenfe  territory  beyond  the  .Ohio, 
very  little  is  yet  occupied,  though  the  fuperior  mildnefs 
of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  begin  to  draw 
emigrants  thither  from  the  weftern  ftates. 

Of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  American Houfes. 
union,  we  (hall  take  notice  in  feparate  articles.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  kinds  of  houfes 
ufed  in  America  are  no  lefs  various  than  the  fituations 
of  men  in  that  country,  from  remote  and  folitary  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  woods,  to  wealthy  citizens  who  inhabit  ele¬ 
gant  dwellings  in  the  ftreets  and  fquares  of  populous 
towns.  In  general,  however,  houfes  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  country  of  America  are  formed  of  tim¬ 
ber.  We  have  mentioned  the  log-houfes  which,  the 
firft  fet tiers  ere&.  Thefe  are  fubftantial  habitations, 
though  ufually  very  elumfy.  They  are  generally  re¬ 
placed  by  handfome  houfes,  finiftied.  by  carpenters,  , 
with  chimneys  and  ovens  formed  of  brick.  The  towns 
in  the  fouthern  ftates,  being  built  in  this  way,  have  re¬ 
peatedly  fuffered  great  calamities  by  fire.  The  fear  of 
this  evil,  together  with  the  increafing  price  of  timber, 
has  introduced  in  the  northern  ftates  very  extenfively  the 
ufe  of  brick  for  building.  Accordingly  the  city  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  containing  nearly  80,000  inhabitants,  and 
which  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  regular  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  world,  has  now  a  very  great  proportion  of 
its  houfes  built  with  brick.  They  are  ft  ill,  however, 
not  a  little  expofed  to  accidental  fires,  as  their  roofs 
are  formed  of  (hingles  or  boards,  fo  placed  as  that  the 
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are  laid  upon  each  other  to  cover  the  roofs  of  houfes 
in  Europe.  Thefe  roofs,  and  alfo  the  whole  outfide 
of  the  wooden  houfes,  are  ufually  very  neatly  painted. 
One  convenience  that  attends  the  ufe  of  wooden  houfes 
is,  that  as  they  are  not  lofty,  and  their  ftru&ure  is 
very  flight,  if  a  man  who  has  only  a  fmall  houfe  dif- 
likes  the  place  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  he  can 
remove  his  dwelling  to  a  more  agreeable  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  furniture  is  taken  out,  the  brick  chimneys 
are  taken  down,  and  the  houfe  is  mounted  upon  very 
low  but  very  flrong  carriages,  formed  for  the  purpofe, 
and  is  wheeled  away  to  its  new  fltuation  in  any  other 
flreet,  where  ground  for  the  purpofe  has  been  procu¬ 
red.  When  the  chimneys  are  erefted,  the  transference 
is  complete. 

In  the  United  States,  religion  does  not  form,  as  elfe- 
where,  a  part  of  the  political  eftablifliment  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  conne£ted  with  the 
ftate  of  manners,  fcience,  and  character  of  the  people. 
In  confluence  of  the  entire  freedom  of  religious  opi¬ 
nion  and  worfliip  which  has  for  many  years  been  en¬ 
joyed  in  America,  all  the  varieties  of  fe&s  have  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  there,  though  nobody  has  departed 
from  the  public  profeflion  of  Chriftianity.  In  general, 
however,  religion  is  confldered  as  an  objedl  of  more 
importance  in  the  northern  than  in  the  fouthern  ftates. 
Accordingly,  the  emigrants  from  the  New  England 
colonies,  who  are  the  moft  numerous  of  all,  never  fail 
very  fpeedily  to  eftablifh  religious  meetings  or  church¬ 
es  in  their  new  fettlements.  Throughout  the  ftates, 
the  prevailing  forms  of  religious  worfliip  are  thofe  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Prelbyterians.  The 
Independents  are  alfo  numerous.  In  Pennfylvania, 
the  greateft  variety  of  religious  denominations  prevails ; 
but  the  Quakers  are  the  moft  numerous.  They  were 
the  firft  fettlers  in  that  ftate  in  1682,  under  William 
Penn  ♦,  and  maintain  in  that  country  the  reputation 
which  they  have  acquired  in  England  of  fobernefs,  in- 
duftry,  humanity,  pun&uality  in  their  dealings,  ands 
ftri&nefs  in  the  obfervance  of  all  the  peculiarities  of 
drefs,  fpeech,  and  manners,  that  their  religious  opi¬ 
nions  enjoin. 

The  Moravians  (fee  UNIT  AS  Fratrum ),  hare  made 
feveral  eftahliftiments  in  Pennfylvania  and  elfewhere. 
That  at  Bethlehem ,  53  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  oldeft  and  the  moft  conftderable.  In  I74°>  Count 
Zinzendorff  purchafed  the  diftrift,  and  foon  brought 
to  it  140  Moravian  brethren  and  filters  from  Germa¬ 
ny.  They  had  every  thing  in  common  :  but  fuch  was 
their  zeal,  that  the  men  foon  cleared  the  woods,  made 
roads,  and  reduced  the  lands  into  cultivation,  while 
the  women  prepared  their  clothes  and  vidtuals.  The 
fyftem  of  common  property  was  afterwards  done  away, 
excepting  as  to  certain  objects,  fuch  as  corn  mills,  a 
tannery,  a  tavern  and  buildings,  which  belong  to  the 
whole  community.  The  town  of  Bethlehem  is  inhabited 
by  500  or  600  perfons,  all  of  the  brother  or  fifterhood. 
They  are  divided  into  five  departments,  each  under  the 
direction  of  an  infpe&or  or  infpedtrefs  \  and  the  tempo¬ 
ral  adminiftration  of  the  fociety  is  in  fome  degree  mix¬ 
ed  with  its  difeipline.  The  unmarried  brethren  live 
together  in  a  feparate  houfe  \  that  is,  they  eat  and  fleep 
there,  but  they  do  not  work  there  if  they  can  work 
elfewhere.  The  money  they  earn  is  their  own,  but 
they  muft  pay  for  their  board  and  the  proportion  of 
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the  public  taxes.  The  infpe£lors  fupply  them  with  America 
work  if  they  cannot  find  it  elfewhere.  Thus  thefe  -- 
brethren  coft  nothing  to  the  fociety  at  large.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  unmarried  fillers, 
fome  of  whom  are  employed  as  fervants  and  cookmaids 
in  the  houfes  of  the  town,  where  they  receive  board  and 
lodgings.  They  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  fociety, 
which  preferves  their  right  of  entering  into  the  unmar¬ 
ried  fillers  houfe  when  they  pleafe.  In  this  houfe  moft 
of  the  lifters  are  employed  in  lewing  and  embroidery, 
and  are  paid  for  their  work  by  the  infpe&refs,  who 
fells  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  houfe.  The  widows  houfe 
is  fupported  by  the  brethren,  and  the  widows  them¬ 
felves  contribute  their  whole  labour,  which  is  not  fuf- 
ficientfor  its  fupport.  They  have  a  fchool  or  academy 
which  enjoys  fome  reputation.  The  married  people 
live  in  their  own  houfes.  No  communication  is  allow¬ 
ed  between  the  young  men  and  the  young  women. 

When  a  young  man  withes  to  marry,  he  mentions  to 
the  infpe&or  the  girl  of  whom  he  has  made  choice, 
but  to  whom  he  has  never  fpoken.  The  infpe£tor  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  infpe$refs  of  the  girls,  and  if  ftie  judge  the 
young  woman’s  chara£ler  not  incompatible  with  that 
given  of  the  young  man  by  the  infpe&or,  the  girl  is  ap¬ 
plied  to,  who  may  ref  ufe,  but  is  not  allowed  to  fay  whom 
ftie  would  prefer.  If  an  unmarried  brother  and  fiftei 
are  dete£led  in  a  correfpondence  without  marriage,  the 
matter  is  kept  fecret  by  the  rulers  of  the  fociety,  but 
the  parties  are  never  allowed  to  marry  each  other. 

They  are  all  of  German  extraction,  and  fpeak  that 
language ;  but  their  numbers  are  not  increafing,  not- 
withftanding  the  fecundity  of  the  Am&ican  women, 
of  which  the  Moravian  married  fillers  have  their  (hare. 

They  have  other  fettlements  in  the  fame  ftate,  parti¬ 
cularly  one  at  Nazareth,  10  miles  north  from  Beth 
lehem,  and  another  at  Litiz,  in  Laneafter  county. 

They  are  alfo  fettled  in  New  Jerfey  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  There  is  a  general  directory  of  the  whole  fo¬ 
ciety  for  America,  which  correfponds  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  college  of  the  fopiety  in  Europe,  that  meets  at  Hern- 
hutt  in  Upper  Lufatia. 

At  Lebanon,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  a  religious  Shakers, 
fociety  is  eftablilhed,  of  a  lingular  nature,  called  the 
Shakers .  This  fociety  is  a  republic  governed  in  a  des¬ 
potic  manner.  All  the  members  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fociety,  which  fupplies  them  with  clothes  and  viCluals, 
under  the  direClion  of  the  chief  elder,  whom  they  eleCl, 
and  whofe  power  is  unlimited.  Subordinate  to  him  are  in- 
fpeClors  of  all  claffes,  invefted  with  "different  degrees  of 
authority.  The  accounts  reach  him  in  a  certain  regular 
gradation,  and  his  commands  are  conveyed  in  the 
fame  manner.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  order  to  addrefs  the  chief  elder  himfelf,  unlefs  the 
addreffer  belongs  to  a  clafs  which  enjoys  this  privilege. 

Marriage  is  prohibited  in  this  fociety,  which  has  been 
recruited  merely  by  profelytes  for  80  years.  Married 
men  and  women  are  admitted  into  the  fociety,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  renounce  each  other  \  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  bring  their  children  with  them,  who  in  this, 
cafe  are  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fociety.  They 
make  cloth,  gauze,  flioes,  fad  dies,  nails,  cabinet  work, 
and  in  fliort  every  article  that  finds  a  ready  market. 

They  fell  their  commodities  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  the  women  perform  fuch  bufinefs  as  is  generally 
allotted  to  their  fex.  The  fociety  poffeffes  confiderable 
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property,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  is  known  to 
none  but  the  chief  elder.  They  are  an  honed,  good- 
natured  people,  are  faithful  workmen,  and  very  mode¬ 
rate  in  their  prices.  Of  any  peculiar  doctrines  enter¬ 
tained  by  them  little  is  known,  excepting,  that  the 
fe6l  was  founded  by  a  woman,  called  Anna  Leeje , 
whom  they  ftyled  the  KleSI  Lady .  They  affert,  that 
die  was  the  woman  fpoken  of  in  the  12th  chapter  of 
the  Revelations,  that  (he  fpoke  7  2  tongues,  and  could 
converfe  with  the  dead.  Their  worfhip  confifts  of  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  fet  of  whimfical  gefticulations  perform¬ 
ed  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  chief  elder,  along  with 
the  chanting  of  fome  hymns  known  only  to  them- 
felves.  This  fociety  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Quakers. 

At  Ephrata,  60  miles  weft  ward  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  fettlement  of  what  are  called  the  1  tinkers ,  or  Dunk - 
ers,  (fee  TuNKERS,  or  Dumplers).  They  are  a  kind 
of  Baptifts,  but  profefs  a  ftrange  medley  of  tenets. 
They  were  inflituted  in  this  place  by  one  Conrad  Pey- 
fel,  a  German.  He  collected  them  into  a  fociety,  and 
conduced  them  to  Pitfburg,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
wild  uninhabited  place.  dhe  chief  of  the  community 
who  fucceeded  Peyfel,  having  made  fome  alterations 
in  their  difeipline,  diffenfions  took  place  ;  they  difper- 
fed,  but  afterwards  united  again  in  the  fame  place 
where  they  were  firft  eftabliihed.  A  community  of 
property  is  obferved  among  them,  and  they  make  a 
vow  of  poverty  and  chaftity.  This  vow  is  not  always 
kept*,  as  fome  of  them  quit  the  fociety  and  marry, 
which  it  cannot  prevent  their  doing,  as  the  law  re¬ 
gards  fuch  vows  as  not  obligatory.  They  lament  the 
fall  of  our  firft  parent,  who  would  rather  have  for  his 
wife,  a  carnal  being,  Eve,  than  let  the  celeftial  So¬ 
phia,  a  being  thoroughly  divine,  bear  a  child.  She 
would  have  communicated  only  with  the  fpiritual  na¬ 
ture  of  Adam,  and  thus  a  race  would  have  been  en¬ 
gendered  all  pure  and  without  the  leaft  corporeal  in¬ 
gredient.  They  lament  the  indulgence  which  God 
fhowed  in  regard  to  this  defire  of  Adam  ;  howevei, 
God,  according  to  their  dodrine,  has  merely  deferred 
the  period  of  this  ftate  of  perfettion.  It  is  certainly  to 
arrive,  and  the  Tunkers  forefee  the  time,  when,  after 
the  general  refurreaion,  the  divine  Sophia  will  defeend 

into  every  one  of  us.  #  .  . 

Three  diftinCt  races  of  men  continue  to  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Thefe  are  the  Indians ; 
the  Negroes,  who  were  introduced  as  (laves  from  the 
coaft  of  Africa ;  and  the  Whites,  of  European  extrac¬ 
tion.  The  Indians,  who  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  have  now  been  expelled  from  a  very 
large  portion  of  it,  and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  de- 
dining.  “  It  is  a  melancholy  refledion,  (fays  the 
American  fecre.tary  at  war,  in  a  memorial  addreffed  to 
the  prefident  in  1794).  that  our  modes  of  population 
have  been  more  dedrudive  to  the  Indian  natives  than 
the  conduct  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  the  utter  extirpation  of  nearly 
all  the  Indians  in  the  molt  populous  parts  of  the  union. 
A  future  hiftorian  may  mark  the  caufes  of  this  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  human  race  in  fable  colours.”  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has  made  fome  hu¬ 
mane  attempts  to  regulate  the  jntercourfe  of  their 
people  with  the  unfortunate  original  inhabitants  or  the 
country.  In  17 96,.  a  law  was  faffed,  with  this  view, 
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which  contains  many  falutary  provifions.  It  ordains,  America, 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  territory  (hall  be  af-  v 
certained  and  marked  as  clearly  as  poftible.  All  per- 
fons  are  prohibited  to  hunt  upon  the  territory  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  treaty  to  belong  to  the  Indians,  or  to 
carry  off  cattle  from  it,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  ioo  dollars, 
and  fix  months  imprisonment.  None  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  Indian  territory  without  a  pailport..  Any 
fraud,  robbery,  or  other  crime,  committed  againft  an 
Indian,  is  to  be  puniftied  by  a  fine  and  reftitution,  and 
the  United  States  bind  themfelves  to  fee  the  reftitution 
made,  providing  the  Indian  do  not  himfelf  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  injury  •,  in  which  .cafe,  he  lofcs  his 
claim.  To  kill  an  Indian  of  any  tribe  in.  amity  with 
the  United  States,  is  declared  a  capital  crime.  None 
are  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  without  a  li- 
cenfe,  and  thofe  to  whom  the  privilege  is  granted,  are 
prohibited  to  purchafe  any  implements  of  hunting,  agri¬ 
culture,  or  houfehold  economy ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  are  authorifed  to  apprehend  white  men, 
who  trefpafs  againft  thefe  laws,  even  upon  the  Indian 
territory  ;  and  they  may  alfo  be  apprehended  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  where  they  are  found.  An 
Indian  guilty  of  any  crime  may  be  apprehended  with¬ 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States..  If  he  efcape, 
the  perfon  injured  by  him  may  ftate  his  complaint  to 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Indian  territory,  who  is  to  demand  repaiation  from  the 
tribe  to  which  the  offending  Indian  belongs,  and  to 
acquaint  the  prefident  with  the  refult  of  his  demand. 

If  reparation  be  not  made,  the  injured  party  is  in¬ 
demnified  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States  *,  and 
the  fum  thus  applied  is  deduced  from  the  fubfidies 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  that  tribe.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  alfo,  w7hen  the  caufe 
is  not  capital,  the  courts  of  the  individual  dates,  take 
cognizance  of  offences  againft  this  law,  even  when  they 
have  been  committed  within  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  Indians. 

Another  law  enabled  in  the  fame  year,  1796,  . with  ar 
view  to  fecure  to  the  Indians  fair  treatment  in  their  com* 
mercial  dealings  with  the  white  people,  eftabliftiesa  trade 
with  them  to  be  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  pre¬ 
fident.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  dollars  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  trade,  of  which  the  objects  are,  to  fur- 
nifti  the  Indians  with  fuch  fupplies  and  implements  as 
their  wants  require,  and  to  purchafe  from  them  fkins  and 
furs.  The  law  dire£b,  that  tHe  prices  of  the  articles  fold 
to  the  Indians  be  fo  regulated  as  barely  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  loling  any  part  of  their  capital.  Ife 
reftrains  the  agents  employed  in  their  trade  from  traffic¬ 
king  direCtly  or  indirectly  on  their  own  account.  It 
forbids  them  to  cheat  the  Indians,  and  fubje&s  them 
to  fines  of  different  magnitudes,  in  proportion  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  offences  by  which  they  tranfgrefs  thefe  re¬ 
gulations.  The  diftriCt  courts  of  the  ftate,  where  the 
ftorehoufes  are  eflablifhed  for  the  commerce  with  the 
Indians,  take  cognizance  of  thefe  offences. 

It  is  underftood,  that  the  juft  and  liberal  provifions 
of  thefe  laws  have  never  been  punctually  reduced  to 
pra&ice.  The  extremity  of  the  United  States,  bor-Thefron- 
dering  on  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  is  inhabited  always5 

a  fet  of  men  who  are  in  conftant  hoflility  with  them.  t0 

This  clafs  of  inhabitants  is  univerfally  admitted  to  t^e  mdiansf' 
conftft  of  the  very  worft  men  in  all  America.  The 
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kind  of  perfons  who  in  Europe  become  robbers,  thieves, 
poachers  and  ftnugglers  *,  in  diort,  the  redlefs  fpirits, 
of  whom  fome  exift  in  every  community,  who  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  confined  to  regular  habits  of  indudry,  emigrate 
in  America  to  the  frontiers,  and  become  voluntary  ex¬ 
iles  from  fociety  and  civilization.  They  live,  like  the 
favages,  by  hunting  and  fiftiing,  or  by  other  trifling 
exertions  of  indudry  ;  but  more  frequently,  when  they 
find  it  practicable,  they  engage  in  plundering  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Indians.  Accordingly,  where  thefe  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  fentiments,  and  even  the  idea  of  honefty 
and  humanity,  are  unknown  to  thofe  remote  fettlcrs. 
With  very  flight  (hades  of  diferimination  between 
them,  they  are  uniformly  a  plundering  and  ferocious 
banditti,  who  conflder  an  Indian  as  a  being  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  human  fpecies,  and  whom  they  may  juft- 
ly  plunder  or  deftroy.  Hence  it  mod  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  in  thofe  quarters,  that  neither  accufers,  witnefles, 
nor  juries,  can  be  found  to  convidt  a  white  man  guilty 
of  a  trefpafs  or  crime  again!!  an  Indian.  The  opprei- 
fions,  the  ufurpations,  and  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
whites  againft  the  Indians  are  therefore  never  puniflied, 
or  at  lead  the  indances  of  puniflmient  are  fo  rare,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  its  having 
occurred. 

The  Indian,  on  the  other  hand,  haraffed  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  a  fet  of  men,  the  meaned  of  whom  poffeffes 
more  art  and  more  powerful  means  of  doing  mifehief 
than  himfelf,  contra&s  the  habit  of  robbery  and  pil¬ 
lage,  of  which  he  fees  the  example,  and  is  the  condant 
vidlim.  As  he  extends,  according  to  the  practice  of 
favages,  his  vengeance  to  every  individual  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  perfon  who  has  injured  him,  the  whites, 
even  of  the  bed  chara&er,  are  compelled,  as  a  meafure 
of  fafety,  to  hold  themfelves  in  a  date  of  hodility 
againd  the  Indians,  and  thus  acquire  a  fpirit  of  enmity 
towards  them.  This  hodility  uniformly  ends  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  great 
country,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  lefs  (killed  in  war, 
but  becaufe  the  Ioffes  of  men  which  they  fudain  are  not 
rapidly  repaired  by  reprodu&ion,  as  happens  to  a  civi¬ 
lized  people,  who  know  how  to  rear  upon  a  fertile  foil 
all  the  means  of  fubfidence  in  abundance.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  Indians  fay,  it  is  the  word 
clafs  of  their  whole  tribes  that  habitually  continue  near 
the  frontiers,  engaged  in  a  condant  date  of  fraud  and 
violence. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  does  not  pof- 
fefs  upon  its  remote  frontier  fufificient  drength  to  re- 
prefs  the  irregularities  now  mentioned.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  individual  dates  do  not  attend  to  them. 
Every  perfon  admits,  that  the  evil  arifes  principally  and 
originally  from  the  lawlefs  aggredions  of  the  whites  *, 
but  as  the  evil  is  become  habitual,  and  fo  inveterate 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  a  remedy,  it  is  ufually 
fpoken  of  by  the  white  Amerioans  without  horror.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Indians  as  a  people  are  the  only 
fufferers  by  it.  They  are  the  weaker  party.  Every 
conted  ends  in  their  difeomfiture,  and  every  tranfac- 
tion  tends  to  their  difadvantage  ;  whereas  the  wander¬ 
ing  and  redlefs  clafs  of  white  men  that  condantly  keep 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  fettled  country  are  of  effential 
fervice  to  their  country.  They  a£t  as  a  kind  of  pio-" 
ncers  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  edablilhment  of  per¬ 
fons  of  better  charadler,  who  gradually  fucceed  them. 
Yojl.  II.  Part  I. 
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It  is  an  efiabUflied  opinion  in  America,  among  the  America, 
mod  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  the  Indians  never  v 
can  be  civilized  ;  that  the  drifted  education,  the  mod 
afliduous  and  perfevering  cares,  cannot  deflroy  their 
favage  habits,  to  which  they  recur  with  the  mod  ar¬ 
dent  paflion,  from  the  tranquillity  and  from  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  white  people  ;  and  an  infinite  number  of 
examples  are  cited,  of  Indians  brought  up  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York,  and  even  in  Europe,  who  never 
ceafed  to  figh  after  their  tribe.  The  opinion  that  has 
been  reared  upon  thefe  fads  has,  no  doubt,  had- a  con- 
fiderable  effed  in  diminifliing  the  exertions  of  benevo¬ 
lent  perfons  towards  their  civilization.  It  has  been 
juflly  remarked,  however,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
be  furprifed  by  the  condud  of  thofe  educated  Indians 
who  refumed  their  original  habits.  “  The  Indians,”" 
fays  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  “  whole 
education  has  been  attempted,  or  faid  to  be,  had  al¬ 
ready  paffed  fome  years  of  their  life  in  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged.  Tranfported  alone  from  their 
fpecies  into  the  midft  of  white  people,  different  in  lan¬ 
guage,  habits,  and  in  colour,  and  often  even  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  they  became  as  it  were  infulated  •,  they  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  whites  as  a  different  fpecies  of  men  j 
they  did  not  even  attempt  to  make  them  forget  that 
they  were  from  a  nation  dill  exifting,  whofe  manners 
and  habits  had  rivetted  their  firft  attention,  and  made 
the  deeped  impreflion  upon  them.  If,  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  diould  have  imbibed  for 
a  white  woman  that  affection  which  naturally  created 
the  defire  of  an  union  with  her,  the  difference  of  co¬ 
lour  became  an  almod  infurmountable  obdacle.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  thefe  Indians  diould  with 
to  return  to  their  tribe,  of  which  they  had  ftill  the  mod 
lively  memory,  and  where  alone  they  were  able  to  find 
companions  of  fimilar  manners  to  their  own,  and  thofe 
pleasures  which  caufe  in  man  an  attachment  to  life  ?” 

There  are,  however,  in  Connefticut,  and  in  the  date  of 
New  York,  a  confiderable  number  of  Indians,  botk 
men  and  women,  who  ferve  asdomedicsin  white  Ame¬ 
rican  families,  and  who  perform  their  duty  as  well  and 
as  faithfully  as  thofe  of  any  other  race.  One  tribe  on^ 
ly  of  Indians,  the  Oneidas ,  in  the  back  parts  of  the  date 
of  New  York,  on  the  diore  of  Lake  Ontario,  appears 
to  have  acquired  what  can  be  faid  to  refemble  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  cultivate  the  ground  with  fuccefs,  and 
have  a  confiderable  number  of  villages.  They  arc  mild 
and  peaceful,  and  kindly  officious  in  performing  little 
fervices  to  the  whites.  On  the  whole,  they  are  account¬ 
ed  excellent  neighbours. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  evident,  from  the  ordinary 
progrefs  of  things,  that  unlefs  the  other  tribes  of  In¬ 
dians  (hall  refolve,  which  feems  extremely  unlikely,  to 
fubfid  by  agriculture,  they  mud  fpeedily  yield  to  the 
encroachments  of  American  population  and  indudry. 

In  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  beyond  the  Ohio, 
which,  with  fome  trifling  exceptions,  is  dill  occupied 
by  the  Indians,  it  is  believed  there  exids  a  population 
of  about  50,000  fouls.  Between  the  head  of  the  Ohio 
at  Fort  Pitt  and  the  northern  lakes,  a  few  thoufands 
more  are  to  be  found.  In  the  dates  of  Carolina  and 
of  Georgia,  and  Florida  belonging  to  Spain,  about  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  are  dill  to  be  found ;  fo  that,  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  there  is  probably,  in  all, 
between  fixty  and  feventy  thoufand  Indians.  The  ter- 
II  ritories 
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America,  ritories  occupied  by  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to 
<— Y— -*  be  their  own,  and  that  they  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
force.  But  this  affords  no  protection  to  thefe  people. 

A  little  whifky  will  bribe  their  chieftains  to  give  their 
confent  to  the  largeft  transferences.  It  is  perfe&ly 
common  for  great  traCls  of  the  fined  territory  in  the 
world  to  be  bartered  away,  with  the  confent  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  for  a  few  rings,  a  few  handkerchiefs,  fome  barrels 
of  rum,  and  perhaps  fome  money,  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  natives  know  not  how  to  convert  to  any  valuable 
ufe.  The  European  nations  and  their  defendants  have 
long  been  accuftomed  to  regard  all  the  world  as  their 
property,  and  the  reft  .of  mankind  as  a  kind  of  intru¬ 
ders,  or  an  inferior  race,  whom  they  have  a  right  to 
difpoffefs  when  it  fuits  their  conveniency.  We  are  apt 
to  treat  as  abfurd  the  right  which  the  pope,  as  high 
prieft  of  the  European  ftates,  once  claimed,  to  give 
away  at  his  pleafure  whole  empires  and  immenfe  tradls 
of  unknown  territory  which  never  belonged  to  him  j 
but  the  conduft  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783  was  probably  neither  lefs  unjuft  nor  lefs  abfurd, 
when  the  king  of  Great  Britain  gave  up,  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ftates  were  underftood  to  acquire,  a  right  of  un- 
difputed  fovereignty  over  an  immenfe  territory  inha¬ 
bited  by  independent  nations.  The  ftates  of  America, 
accordingly,  confider  themfelves  as  poffefting  the  fu- 
preme  right  to  the  property  of  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  Indians  )  and  though  they  do  not  feize  that  ter¬ 
ritory  by  force,  or  transfer  it  by  fale,  they  readily  do 
what  is  nearly  equivalent  *,  they  fell  to  private  perfons 
the  right  to  purchafe  certain  portions  of  it  from  the 
Indians.  Thus  the  ftate  of  Maffachufets  fold  to  Meffrs 
Phelps  and  Gorham  the  exclufive  privilege  of  purcha- 
fing  from  the  Indians  a  large  territory  upon  the  river 
Geneffee,  whenever  they  {hould  confent  to  part  with 
it.  Meffrs  Phelps  and  Gorham  fold  this  privilege  of 
purchafe  to  Mr  Morris,  who  again  fold  it  to  the  Dutch 
Company  ^  binding  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  prevail 
with  the  Indians  to  relinquilh  their  right  ,  to  a  certain 
part  at  leaft  of  the  lands.  Thus  four  different  fets  of 
purchafers  fucceeded  each  other  in  regard  to  an  objed 
concerning  the  fale  of  which  the  confent  of  the  true 
original  owners  had  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  and  four 
different  contrails  were  entered  into,  founded  on  the 
fuppofition,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  remove 
the  Indians  from  thofe  difiant  corners  to  which  they 
had  retired  *,  a  point  about  which  their  more  polifhed 
neighbours  were  well  affured. 

4S5  The  fmallpox  has  at  different  periods  proved  ex- 
an^intem-  tremely  fatal  to  the  Indians,  and  has  greatly  diminifti- 
perance  fa-  ed  their  numbers.  But  the  moft  dangerous  enemy 
tal  to  the  AVhich  they  have  to  encounter  is  their  attachment  to 
Indians.  fpJrJtuous  liquors,  which  the  whites  cannot  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  felling  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  reftrain 
themfelves  from  purchafmg.  Thefe  liquours  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  fatal  to  their  ftrength  and  health,  and  daily  ren¬ 
der  their  marriages  lefs  prolific. — So  that,  from  a  com¬ 
plication  of  evils,  the  hoftility  and  opprefiion  of  the 
neighbouring  white  people,  the  imprudent  fales  which 
they  make  of  their  territory,  and  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  are  expofed,  the  Indian  tribes  are  gradually  expa¬ 
triated  and  decreafing  in  number.  Every  nation  is 
now  divided  into  different  branches ;  the  families  are 
difperfed  abroad j  and  whifky  is  rapidly  diminifhing 
the  number  of  thofe  which  yet  remain.  A  few  years 
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more,  and  thefe  nations  will  difapp-ar  from  the  furface  t  America^ 
of  the  earth,  as  civilized  people  approach. 

Negroes  originally  imported  from  the  coaft  ot  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  held  in  flavery  or  emancipated,  form  another 
part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  ^  The 
Britifh  nation,  which  refufed  to  pollute  its  population  at 
home  by  the  exiftence  of  domeftie  flavery,  had  never- 
thelefs  tolerated  the  pra&ice  in  its  diftant  colonies, 
where  the  cliaraaer  of  the  people  was  accounted  of 
lefs  importance  to  the  empire,  and  where  the  mterefts 
of  commerce  were  regarded  as  the  primary  objea  of 
attention.  In  the  convention  which  formed  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  American  union,  the  fouthern  ftates 
were  fuccefsful  in  obtaining  an  ena&ment  in  favour  of 
the  (lave  trade,  which  was  couched  in  the  following 
ambiguous  terms :  “  The  migration  or  importation  of 
fuch  perfons  as  any  of  the  ftates  now  exifting  fhall 
think  proper  to  admit,  (hall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
congrefs  prior  to  the  year  1808  j  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  impofed  on  fuch  importation,  not  exceeding 
10  dollars  for  each  perfon.”  There  are  no  flaves  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Maffachufets  *,  and  this  is  the 
only  ftate  in  the  union  that  is  entirely  exempt  from  the 
difgrace  of  perfonal  flavery.  It  was  abolilhed  in  the 
following  manner  :  No  law  in  New  England  had  po- 
fitively  authorized  flavery  j  but  it  prevailed  under  the 
fanaion  of  cuftom  and  of  public  opinion.  Several  laws 
indeed  prefuppofed  it  }  as  they  authorized  the  reclaim¬ 
ing  of  negroes  who  quitted  their  mafters,  enjoined  the 
neceffity  of  reftoring  them,  and  prohibited  the  intermar¬ 
riage  of  blacks  with  free  people.  The  new  conftitu- 
tion  of  Maffachufets,  like  thofe  of  the  other  ftates, 
declared  an  equality  of  rights  for  all  men.  In  1781, 
fome  negroes,  prompted  by  private  fuggeftion,  maintain¬ 
ed  that  they  were  not  ftaves,  and  they  found  advocates 
who  brought  their  caufe  before  the  fupreme  court. 

Their  counfel  pleaded,  I  ft,  That  no  law  eftabliftied  fla¬ 
very,  and  that  the  laws  fuppofing  it  were  the  refult  of 
error  in  the  legiflators  who  had  an  authority  to  ena£t 
them  *,  2dly,  They  contended,  that  all  fuch  laws  were 
annulled  by  the  new  conftitution.  They  gained  the 
caufe  upon  both  thefe  principles  }  aod,  as  there  were 
only  few  flaves  in  Maffachufets,  all  further  idea  of  fla¬ 
very  was  banilhed.  But  in  the  other  New  England 
ftates,  under  fimilar  laws,  and  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
a  contrary  decifton  was  given. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  1778,  the  general  cen- 
fus  or  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Maffachufets, 
included  18,000  flaves ;  whereas,  the  fubfequent  cen- 
fus  of  1790,  exhibits  only  6ooo  blacks.  It  appears 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  emancipated  negroes 
went  to  the  towns,  where  making  an  indifereet  ufe  of 
their  newly  acquired  freedom,  many  of  them  addicted 
themfelves  to  the  intemperate  ufe  ©£  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  died  in  confequence  ^  others  engaged  as  failors 
even-  on  board  foreign  fhips.  The  generality  of  thofe 
who  did  not  difappear  became  fervants  *,  fome  are 
tradefmen,  or  even  farmers  }  and  a  tolerable  number, 
confidering  their  education  and  the  habits  which  flavery 
produces,  have  attained  to  independence.  They  have 
not  fallen  under  the  lafh  of  public  juftice  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  the  whites,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  each  clafs. 

In  the  eaftern  part  of  Virginia,  one-fifth  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  flill  faid  to  confift  of  Negro  flaves,  and 
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Artifeiica.  farther  fouth  where  rice  is  cultivated,  the  proportion 

- '  of  negroes  is  ftill  greater.  In  Pennfylvania,  and  the 

other  middle  or  northern  Rates,  meafures  have  been 
adopted  for  their  gradual  emancipation.  Such  meafures 
have  become  popular,  not  only  from  the  general  tem¬ 
per  of  the  age,  but  from  the  conviftion  now  generally 
diffufed  of  the  tendency  of  domeftic  (lavery  to  degrade 
the  character  of  the  free  ’white  men. 

Whhes.  With  regard  to  the  whites,  who  form  the  third  and 
lad  clafs  of  the  people  of  this  great  country,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  when  the  American  conftitution  or¬ 
dained  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  within  three  years  after  its  acceptance,  it 
ena&ed  alfo,  that  the  fame  enumeration  fhould  be  re¬ 
newed  every  io  years,  and  left  it  to  the  congrefs  to 
make  a  law  for  regulating  the  manner  of  performing 
♦it.  A  law  was  neceffarily  paffed  for  this  purpofe  in 
1790.  The  marftial  of  every  diftrift,  who  is  a  kind 
of  (heriff,  is  ordered  to  fuperintend  the  enumeration. 
In  this  work  he  may  call  in  what  aid  he  thinks  proper. 
He  muft  make  a  return  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States,  diftinguifhing  in  the  table  of  population,  the 
number  of  free  males  under  and  over  the  age  of  16 
years  }  and  alfo  the  free  women  and  girls  j  and  the 
Haves.  The  Indians  are  not  included  in  the  lift  of  po¬ 
pulation.  The  lifts  are  exhibited  upon  public  places, 
for  the  correction  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  heads  of 
families  are  required,  under  a  pecuniary  penalty,  to  ftate 
corredtly  the  number  of  their  families.  The  whole  enu¬ 
meration  is  required  to  be  performed  in  nine  months. 
The  total  expence  of  it  is  eftimated  at  40,000  dollars 
every  time  it  is  made. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  taken  in  1791,  by 
virtue  of  this  law,  announced  a  population  of  3,929,326 
inhabitants,  of  whom  3,231,629  were  free.  Among 
the  free  perfons  were  57,707  negroes,  or  mulattoes* 
The  (laves  amounted  to  697,691.  By  the  lateft  enu¬ 
meration,  the  population  of  the  United  States  amounted 
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to  about  5,000,000. 

The  charaCler  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  neceffarily  various,  according  to  the 
climate  which  they  inhabit,  and  the  laws  and  hiftory 
of  the  different  dates.  The  ufe  of  (laves,  in  particular, 
has  of  itfelf  produced  a  eonftderable  effeCt  upon  the 
charaCler  and  habits  of  the  free  men  of  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  in  which  they  abound.  Certain  features  of 
charaCler,  however,  are  in  fome  meafure  common  to 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  dates  ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  general,  that  the  Britilh  nation,  which  was 
the  founder  and  the  parent  of  thefe  people,  has  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  afhamed  of  them.  Indeed,  in  a  country 
which  belonged  to  Great  Britain  for  along  time,  which 
was  peopled  from  it,  of  which  the  mod  numerous  and 
neared  conneClionsareyet  with  Great  Britain,  and  which 
carries  on  with  us  almoft  all  its  commerce,  the  mam 
ners  of  the  people  muft  neCeffarily  in  a  great  degree  re- 
femble  our  own.  Accordingly,  the  American  man¬ 
ners,  particularly  thofe  relative  to  living*  are  the  fame 
as  in  England,  or  the  fouth  of  Scotland  \  and  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  faithful  copies,  in  this  re- 
fpeCl,  of  Liverpool  and  of  Glafgow.  As  to  the  drefs, 
the  Englifh  fathions  are  as  faithfully  copied,  as  the 
tranfmiflions  of  merchandife  from  England,  and  the 
correfpondence  of  tailors  and  mantua-makers,  will  ad¬ 
mit  of.  The  diftribution  of  the  apartments  in  their 
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houfes  is  like  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  furniture  is  Amedca. 
Britidi )  the  towTn  carriages  are  either  Britidi  or  in  the  — — v— 
Britidi  tafte,  and  it  is  no  fmall  merit  in  the  fafhionable 
world,  to  have  a  coach  newly  arrived  from  London, 
of  the  newed  faftiion  there;  The  cookery  is  Britidi  \ 
and  as  in  Britain,  after  dinner,  the  ladies  withdraw* 
and  give  place  to  drinking  wine,  a  cuftom  which  the 
Americans  carry  at  lead  to  as  great  a  length  as  the 
natives  of  the  parent  ftate.  Indeed,  frequent  and 
fumptuous  dinners  are  faid  to  be  held  in  as  high  con- 
(ideration  in  the  new,  as  in  the  old  world. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Britidi  charaCler  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  (ituation  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  empire  find  themfelves.  The  mod  general  quali¬ 
ties  common  to  all  Americans,  are  underftood  to  be, 
intrepidity,  an  ardour  for  enterprife,  a  high  opinion  of 
themfelves*  humanity,  and  a  boundlefs  love  of  gain. 

Thefe  qualities,  fome  of  which  are  fo  apparently  dif- 
eordant,  are  neverthelefs  found  to  Unite  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  charaCler*  They  who  condder  candidly  the  hi- 
dory  of  the  war  of  therrevolution,  the  inftances  of  in¬ 
dividual  courage  which  they  exhibited  in  it,  and  the 
perfeverance  which  the  whole  people  difplayed  under 
repeated  difeorafiture,  will  be  fully  fatisfied  concern¬ 
ing  their  firmnefs  and  courage.  Habituated  to  fatigue 
from  their  infancy,  having  for  the  mod  part  made  their 
fortunes  by  their  labour  and  their  induftry,  fatigue  and 
labour  are  not  yet  become  repugnant,  even  to  thofe  in 
eafy  circumftances.  While  they  wi(h  to  enjoy  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  they  do  not  regard  them  as  abfolute  wants-. 

They  know  how  to  difpenfe  with  them,  and  to  quit 
them  and  to  travel  in  the  woods  whenever  their  inte- 
reft  requires  it.  They  can  forget  them  whenever  a  re- 
verfe  in  the  current  of  their  affairs  takes  them  away. 

They  are  not  depreffed  by  difappointment,  but  in- 
ftantly  refume  the  purfuit  of  fortune  when  (he  has  mod 
cruelly  deceived  them*  '  1 

Great  pride  of  fpirit,  and  a  high  notion  of  their  own 
Worth,  are  alfo  ftriking  parts  of  the  American  charac¬ 
ter*  A  committee  of  the  houfe  of  reprefen tatives  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  to  prepare  an  anfwer  to 
the  addrefs  of  the  prefident,  in  December  1796,  gave 
a  notable  indance  of  this.  Thefe  gentlemen  very  mo- 
deft  ly  thought  fit  to  call  their  countrymen  the  mojl  en¬ 
lightened  nation  of  the  whole  world ;  and  very  great  la¬ 
bour  and  long  difeufiions  were  neceffary  before  the 
majority  of  the  houfe  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  facri- 
fice  this  fuperlative,  which  it  is  faid  would  not  havte 
embarraffed  the  modefty  of  their  conftituent3.  No  white 
American  will  fo  far  degrade  himfelf,  as  to  confent  to 
accept  of  the  (ituation  of  a  domeftic  menial  fervant  or 
footman.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States,  20  native  Americans  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  date  of  domeftic  fervants.  This 
clafs  of  domeftics  in  America  is  eompofed  of  emi¬ 
grant  priefts,  Germans,  and  negroes  or  mulattoes. 

As  foon  as  the  former  of  thefe  have  acquired  a  little 
money,  they  quit  a  ftatiori  which  they  find  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  fuch  contempt,  and  eftablifli  themfelves  in 
a  fmall  trade,  or  upon  land  which  they  clear  and  cul¬ 
tivate.  Hence  it  may  eafily  be  inferred,  that  a  good 
domeftic  man-fervant  is  not  eafily  to  be  found  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

The  prejudice  which  caufes  the  men  in  America  to 
have  fo  great  a  repugnance  to  the  ftate  of  domeftic 
R  2  fervitude* 
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America,  fervitude,  does  not  influence  the  women  in  the  fame 

v— ~v - -  degree.  And  accordingly,  nothing  is  more  common 

than  to  fee  young  women  of  good  families  in  the 
fituation  of  fervants  daring  the  firft  years  of  their 

youth.  .  . 

At  the  fame  time,  it  muff  not  be  imagined,  that 
pure  republican  manners  prevail  in  America.  Though 
there  are  no  diftin6lions  of  rank,  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  law  in  the  United  States,  yet  fortune  and 
the  nature  of  profeflions  form  different  claffes.  1  he  firft 
clals  is  occupied  by  the  great  merchants,  the  lawyers, 
the  phyficians,  the  clergy,  and  the  land-owners  who 
do  not  cultivate  their  land  themfelves ;  the  number 
of  whom  is  fmall  from  the  flate  of  Delaware  to  the 


eafe  which  raged  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  cities,  were  relieved  by  the  abundant  lublcrip- 
lions  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  American  towns  where 
thefe  difafters  did  not  occur.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
French  Weft  India  iflands  who  fled  to  the  ihores  ol 
A  merica,  in  confequence  of  the  events  of  the  late  ter¬ 
rible  revolution,  were  relieved  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  200,000  dollars. 
Whole  families  of  them  were  fupported  for  one  or 
two  years,  according  to  their  neceflities,  by  individua 
Americans,  in  their  houfes,  merely  becaufe  they  were 
unfortunate.  There  alfo  exifts  a  very  confiderab.e 
number  of  charitable  focieties  for  various  purpoles.  m 
the  United  States.  Some  of  thefe  are  marine  locietiesf 
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itbulSi  tTthe  £  ol  ”,  where  whole  purpofe  is  in  fome 

n  ’ _ rnnfifts  of  the  in-  for  the  wives  and  children  of  thole  who  die  at  lea,  or 


flavery  prevails'  The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  the  in 
ferior  merchants,  the  farmers,  and  the  artifans.  And 
the  third  clafs  is  compofed  of  workmen,  who  let 
themfelves  to  labour  by  the  day,  the  month,  &c.  In 
balls,  concerts,  and  public  amufements,  thefe  claffes  do 
not  mix  5  though,  except  ordinary  labourers  and  com¬ 
mon  failors,  every  one  calls  himfelf,  and  is  called  by 
others,  a  gentleman.  A  fmall  income  is  fufficient  for 
the  affumption  of  this  title,  as  it  eafily  carries  men 
from  one  clafs  to  another.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that 
the  ftruggle  for  rank  between  different  claffes  produ¬ 
ces,  in  the  great  towns,  a  very  ruinous  degree  of 
oftentation.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  luxury 
is  very  high,  and  makes  a  dangerous  progrefs  every 
year,  by  increafing  the  expence  of  living,  and  altering 
the  public  opinion  with  regard  to  what  conftitutes  eafy 
circumftanc.es  and  a  competent  fortune.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  inferior  clafs  of  workmen  entertain  a  high¬ 
er  opinion  of  themfelves  than  elfewhere.  They  find 
the  road  to  independence  more  pra&icable,  and  as  the 
price  of  their  labour  is  high,  their  circumftances  are 
eafy,  and  they  endeavour  to  throw  afide,  as  far  as  pof- 
Able,  every  appearance  of  rufticity.  They  fee  all  ranks 
of  men  engaged  in  bufinefs ;  they  do  not  therefore  ac¬ 
count  themfelves  degraded  by  being  compelled  to  la- 
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for  the  wives  and  children  of  thofe  who  die  at  lea,  or 
to  provide  afliftance  to  all  veffels  wrecked  upon  their 
coafls.  There  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  afliftance  ot 
emigrants,  that  is  to  fay,  for  aflifting  with  advice  and 
fuccours  thofe  ftrangers  who  arrive  from  Europe*  with 
an  intention  of  eftablilhing  themfelves  in  America. 
Others  fubferibe  for  the  fupport  of  hofpitals  and  Ichools- 
and  for  the  diftribution  of  proper  medicines.  Ihere 
are  focieties  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and 
others  for  the  purpofes  of  ameliorating  the  fituation  of 
prifoners.  Indeed,  it  is  with  regard  to  this  laft  lub- 
ie£t  that  the  Americans  are  entitled  to  boaft  that  the 
triumph  of  humanity  has  been  more  complete  in  fome 
parts  at  lead  of  their  country  than  any  where  elfe  m 
the  world.  At  Philadelphia,  the  adminiftration  of  the 
prifons  has  been  eftablifhed  upon  the  moft  enlightened 
and  benevolent  principles,  and  is  conduced  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  advantage  to  the  public,  and  to  impriloned 
criminals,  that  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  mankind.  The  jailors  receive  ample  falaries  ; 
a  conftant  infpeftion  is  exerted  over  them,  by  the  molt 
refpeftable  charafters  in  the  ftate ;  the  convifts  are 
treated  with  the  utmoft  mildnefs  ;  yet  licentioufnefs  is 
baniftied,  they  are  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves,  and 
fometimes  to  carry  out  with  them  a  fum  of  money,  or 


fought  after  by  others,  while  it  is  productive  ot  attlu 
ence  to  themfelves  ;  for  in  the  United  States  there  is 
not  a  family,  even  in  the  moft  miferable  hut,  who  do 
not  eat  butchers  meat  twice  a  day  at  lead,  and  drink 
tea  and  coffee  -,  nor  is  there  a  man  who  drinks  pure 
water.  Having  heard  much  of  the  modes  of  living 
ufual  among  perfons  of  their  rank  in  other  nations,  they 
are  led  to  entertain  an  unbounded  value  for  themfelves 
and  their  country. 

Did  not  the  practice  of  flavery  dill  Hand  in  the 
way,  the  Americans  would  not  be  furpaffed  in  the  re¬ 
putation  of  generofity  and  humanity.  _  When  a  brother 
or  a  filler  dies,  leaving  orphan  children,  they  are 
readily  adopted  into  the  families  of  their  uncles  and 
other  kindred,  who  treat  them  entirely  as  their  own. 
This  conduCl  is  fo  common  in  America,  that  it  meets 
with  no  praife,  and  is  confidered  merely  as  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  moft  ordinary  duty,  and  as  requiring 
no  effort.  Hofpitality  to  ftrangers  is  alfo  exerted  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  a  way  that  even  perplexes  for 
fome  time  the  modefty  of  an  European.  In  cafes  of 
unufual  calamity  alfo,  great  liberality  is  difplayed  by 
them.  The  unfortunate  fufferers  by  the  fires  of 
Charleftown  and  Savannah,  and  by  the  qreadlul  dii- 


in  almoft  all  cafes,  the  much  wilhed  for,  but  hitherto 
unattainable  end,  is  faid  to  be  gained,  of  rendering 
punifiiment  the  means  of  aceomplirtnng  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal.  Such  is  faid  to  be  the  admirable  > 
effedt  of  the  humane  and  fkilful  management  which  has  - 
been  here  adopted,  chiefly,  it  is  underftood,  by  means 
of  the  members  of  the  fedl  of  Quakers  5  that,  inftead  of 
the  prifons  containing  what  are  called  old  offenders,  it 
ufually  happens,  that  of  100  convi&s  difeharged,  either 
in  confequence  of  pardons,  or  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  their  fentence,  there  are  never  above  two  com¬ 
mitted  for  new  crimes,  although  imprifonment  for  a 
longer  or  ftiorter  period  is  the  only  punifhment  adopted 
for  all  great  crimes  5  no  crime  being  capital  excepting 
only  wilful  murder. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  feature  in  the  American 
charadler,  and  indeed  their  ruling  paflion,  is  a  bound- 
]efs  thirfl  after  gain.  This  paflion,  however,  is  in 
them  altogether  different  from  that  timid  and  hoarding 
appetite  which  with  us  is  fometimes  feen  to  quench  all 
the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  extinguifh 
every  generous  and  liberal  fentiment.  In  truth,  the 
avarice  of  an  American  is  nothing  more  than  the  paf- 
fion  of  ambition  directed  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth 
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as  the  only  means  of  attaining  didin&ion  in  the  date  of 
fociety  in  which  he  is  placed.  Accordingly  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  gratify  his  love  of  riches,  not  fo  much  by  the 
flow  and  fure  mode  of  faying  what  he  already  pofleffes, 
and  of  differing  it  to  accumulate,  as  by  entering  into 
bold  and  hazardous  fpeculations,  with  a  view  to  the 
fiidden  acquifition  of  fortune.  If  his  fpeculation  is  un- 
fuccedful,  he  thinks  not  the  worfe  of  himfelf  on  that 
account,  nor  is  difcouraged  from  repeatedly  encounter¬ 
ing  fimilar  hazards.  If  he  is  at  laft  .  fuccefsful,  his 
wealth  is  ufed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  evidently  demon- 
flrates  that  the  love  of  riches  has  not  fully  engroffed  his 
mind.  He  is  luxurious,  oftentatious,  generous  to  the 
unfortunate,  and  ready  to  contribute  to  every  fcheme 
of  public  beneficence  or  utility.  Still,  this  ardent  paf- 
fion  for  the  acquifition  of  money,  which  occupies  fo  much 
of  the  thoughts  of  every  American,  never  fails  to  ap¬ 
pear  difgufting  to  men  of  letters,  or  to  men  of  rank  who 
have  at  any  time  gone  from  Europe  to  America.  They 
are  adonilhed  to  find  phyficians,  lawyers,  and  prieds, 
deeply  engaged  in  flock -jobbing  and  commercial  fpe¬ 
culations,  and  that  every  part  of  fociety  is  compofed.  of 
men  whofe  ruling  paffion  and  great  fubjeft  of  meditation 
is,  the  fudden  acquifition  in  fome  way  or  other  of  great 
pecuniary  gain.  §  . 

The  Americans  marry  very  young,  efpecially  in  the 
country.  Young  men,  who  generally  edablifh  themfelves 
very  early  either  in  fome  new  lands  or  in  fome  trade, 
have  occafion  for  a  wife  to  affift  them  in  their  labours  ; 
and  this  conduces  to  their  early  marriages,  as  much 
as  the  general  purity  of  manners.  If  a  wife  die,  fhe  is, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  very  fpeedily  replaced  by  another. 
Both  in  town  and  country,  (he  is  an  indifpenfible  re- 
fource  for  domeflic  affairs,  when  her  hufband  is  enga¬ 
ged  in  his  own  affairs,  as  every  one  is  in  America.  She 
is  alfo  neceffary  as  a  companion,  in  a  country  where  the 
children  foon  quit  their  parents,  and  where  the  men, 
conflantly  engaged  in  fome- kind  of  bufinefs,  find  it  in¬ 
convenient  to  leave  their  own  families  in  fearch  of  fo¬ 
ciety.  The  manners  of  the  Americans  in  their  con- 
dud  towards  the  other  fex  ajre  reprefented  as  very  pure. 
Young  women  of  uncommon  beauty  travel  alone  from 
15  to  25  miles  tb  Philadelphia  to  market  with  eggs, 
fowls,  butter,  and  other  commodities,  beginning  their 
journeys  at  the  commencement  of  the  night,  without 
finding  that  their  youth  and  beauty  expofe  them  to  any 
hazard  or  inconvenience. 

All  travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  American 
women  as  highly  virtuous  and  refpe&able  ;  as  faithful 
and  induftrious  wives,  and  affedionate  mothers.  The 
young  women  enjoy  entire  freedom,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  fexes  is*  free  from  gallantry  and  from  jealoufy. 
The  crime  of  adultery,  which  attacks  fociety  in  its 
firfl  elements,  is  faid  to  be  unknown.  One  quality 
aferibed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  American  wo¬ 
men  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  is,  a  remark¬ 
able  attention  to  cleannefs,  both  in  their  perfons  and 
their  houfes.  The  French  who  took  refuge  in  the 
United  States  during  the  revolution,  though  attentive 
enough  in  this  refped  to  the  appearance  of  their  per¬ 
fons,  were  regarded  as  fo  flovenly*  and  dirty  in  the 
management  of  their  houfes  and  furniture,  that  they 
foon  rendered  themfelves  altogether  odious  to  the  A- 
mericans. 

The  flate  of  education  and  of  literature  is  flill  defec- 
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tive  in  mofl  parts  of  America.  The  phyfical  or  natural  America, 
part  of  the  education  of  the  Americans  is  faid  to  be ' 
excellent.  Left  to  themfelves  from  their  tendered  age, 
they  are  expofed  without  precaution  to  the  rigour  ,  of 
heat  and  cold,  with  their  feet  and  legs  bare,  and  with 
few  clothes.  The  children  of  the  rich  are  not  brought 
up  much  more  tenderly  than  thofe  in  lefs  eafy  circum- 
dances.  In  the  country  they  often  go  alone  twice  a- 
day  to  fchools,  two  or  three  miles  didant  from  home. 

There  are  few  American  children  who  cannot  fwim 
boldly,  and  at  ten  years  of  age,  manage  a  gun  and  hunt 
without  danger  :  and  not  one  who  does  not  ride  with 
great  courage,  or  who  fears  fatigue.  This  liberty 
given  to  children  teaches  them  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
felves,  and  bold  as  they  are,  they  avoid  dangers  better 
than  children  brought  up  with  much  greater  care. 

They  become  drong  and  enterprifing  men,  whom  no 
difficulties  di (hearten  ;  and  produce  a  growing  genera¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  as  invincible  in  its  territory,  as  that 
which  preceded  it  was  found  to  be. 

The  indru&ive  part  of  education  has  not  attained 
the  fame  perfe&ion.  Maffachufets  is  the  only  date  in 
which  a  fydem  of  education  has  hitherto  been  edablifh- 
ed  by  law.  It  was  enabled  in  1789,  that  each  town 
or  townfhip  containing  50  families  or  houfes  (hall  have 
a  fchoolmader  of  good  character,  to  indruft  the  children 
in  the  Englifh  language,  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic.  The  fchool  to  be  open  fix  months  in  the  year. 

The  towns  or  townfhips  of  100  families,  are  to  have 
fchools  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  to  be  open  during 
the  whole  year.  Thofe  of  150  families  are  bound  to 
have  two  fchools,  one  for  12  months  and  one  for  fix. 

Thofe  of  200  families,  or  more,  are  bound  to  have  two 
fchools,  one  for  12  and  one  for  fix  mouths,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  thefe,  a  grammar  fchool,  in  which  the  Greek, 

Latin,  and  Englifh  languages  are  to  be  taught  gram¬ 
matically.  The  expence  of  fupporting  the  fchool- 
maders,  together  with  the  fcbool-houfes,  the  fuel,  and 
ink  that  may  be  neceffary,  are  defrayed  by  a  general 
tax  or  affeffment  upon  the  whole  people.  The  parents 
pay  their  (hare  of  this  affeffment,  in  proportion  only  to 
their  wealth,  and  not  to  the  number  of  their  children. 

They  fupply  their  children  with  the  neceffary  books, 
and  with  pens  and  paper.  Colleges  are  alfo  edablifhcd  ; 
but  in  thefe  the  profeffors  receive  fees  from  the  dudents. 

The  books  read  at  the  fchools  are  regulated  bylaw; 
and  we  are  informed,  that  the  Latin  grammar  which 
the  date  of  Maffachufets  has  preferred  is  that  of  Dr 
Alexander  Adam,  re£lor  of  the  High  School  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  author  alfo  of  the  celebrated  treatife  upon  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities,  and  other  works  illudrative  of  cladical 
literature. 

Though  the  date  of  Maffachufets  is  the  only  one 
that  has  edabliffied  a  fydem  of  education  by  law,  the 
manners  of  the  people  in  the  whole  New  England  dates 
have  produced  fuch  a  degree  of  attention  to  literature, 
that  there  are  few  or  no  white  perfons  there  who  can¬ 
not  read  the  Englifh  language,  and  the  people  at  large 
poffefs  a  confiderable  degree  of  literature.  In  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  to  the  didance  5  from  New  England 
fouthward,  education  becomes  gradually  defective,  and 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  a  fchool  is  fcarcely  to  be  1 
found.  In  different  dates,  however,  there  are  colleges 
and  univerfities,  in  which  the  fciences  are  taught,  andv 
degrees  conferred. 

Thor 
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The  education  of  youth  in  America  is  conducted  as 
in  Scotland,  with  a  view  rather  to  introduce  young  per- 
fons  quickly  into  life,  than  to  render  them  men  of  pro¬ 
found  learning.  A  young  man  in  America  hardly  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  age  of  16  years  before  his  parents  are  defi- 
'  rous  of  planting  him  in  the  counting-houfe  of  a  mer- 
-  chant,  or  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  :  Hence  he  is  never 
likely  to  refign  himfelf  to  the  fciences  and  to  letters. 
He  foon  lofes  all  other  ideas  than  thofe  which  can  hur¬ 
ry  him  on  to  the  acquifttion  of  a  fortune.  He  fees  no 
other  views  in  thofe  around  him,  or  in  fociety;  and 
that  his  whole  conlideration  is  attached  to  this  kind  of 
fuccefs.  Hence  it  will  not  appear  furpriling,  that  there 
ffiould  be  few  learned  men  in  the  United  States.  In¬ 
deed,  the  number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  well-in¬ 
formed  individuals,  which  is  very  confiderable,  that 
have  appeared  there,  muft  be  afcribed  rather  to  their 
own  native  energy  of  chara&er  than  to  their  edu¬ 
cation,  or  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  they  were 

placed.  #  .  _  *  * 

In  the  American,  fchools,  the  inftruction  in  Latin  is 
feldom  extended  farther  than  the  firft  claffic  authors, 
including  Cornelius  Nepos,  Ovid,  and  fome  orations  of 
Cicero.  A  little  of  Virgil  and  Horace  are  read  in  the 
colleges.  The  New  Teftament  in  Greek,  and  a  little 
of  Homer  in  fome  colleges,  is  the  limit  of  claffical  in- 
ftru&ion  in  that  language.  Mathematical^  inftru&ion 
is  ufually  confined  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  tlie 
firft  principles  of  conic  fe£tions.  Practical  geometry, 
however,  for  the  purpofes  of  land-far veyjng  and  navi¬ 
gation,  is  much  valued,  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  thofe  branches  of  bufmefs  which  lead  to  riches. 
Mechanics,  hydroftatics,  and  hydraulics,  are  taught 
after  the  works  of  Nicolfon,  Eergufon,  or  Enfield. 
Medicine,  however,  and  the  branches  of  faience  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  are  faid  to  be  well  taught  in  fome  Ame¬ 
rican  uniVerfities ;  and  that  profeffion  has  produced 
many  refpeCtable  and  well-informed  men.  Still  it  is 
probable,  that  however  enlightened  the  Americans  may 
account  themfelves,  the  nature  of  their  purfuits  is  fuch, 
that  a  confiderable  time  will  elapfe  before  they  can  ex 


of  expreflion,  though  their  ftyle  is  apt  to  fwell  out  into  Amerlc 

verbofity.  ,  ,  .  , 

The  mod  common  vices  of  the  American  people  are, 
an  oftentatious  luxury,  on  the  part  of  the  rich  in  great 
towns ;  and  of  the  inferior  clafs,  a  too  free  ufe  oi  ipiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  they  are  led  to  by  their  eafy cir- 
cumftances,  and  by  a  great  fondnefs  for  fociety.  I  hele 
vices  are  greater  and  more  remarkable  in  the  fouthern 
ftates  than  in  the  northern.  In  the  fouth,  alfo,  men 
are  more  fond  of  gaming  than  in  the  north,  and  the 
energetic  qualities  of  the  American  changer  are  lefs 
confpicuous  ;  a  circumftance  which  is  fappofed  to  anic 
from  the  exiftence  of  fiavery,  which  in  thefe  ftates  ren¬ 
ders  labour  and  perfonal  induftry  lefs  refpe&able.  But 
in  general,  the  charader  of  the  Americans  is  rendered 
pure  by  the  train  of  conftant  induftry  in  which  all  per- 
fans  are  engaged.  One  of  the  moft  troublefame  of 
their  faults,  however,  ought  not  to  pafs .  unnoticed : 

They  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  litigious  people, 
and  lawyers  abound  and  flourifli  among  them  to  a  great 
decree.  But,  in  common  with  all  the  countries  that 
have  derived  any  part  of  their  conftitution  or  their  laws 
from  England,  they  poffefs  a  very  pure  adminiftration 
of  juft  ice*  This  has  always  been  the  fingular  privilege 
and  the  glory  of  the  Engliffi  nation.  No  people  that 
attains  to  it  can  fail  to  poffefs  found  morals,  or  confe- 
quently  to  enjoy  all  the  profperity  of  which  a  nation  is 
capable.  To  the  habits  of  integrity,  and  a  refpeft  tor 
the  laws  and  the  magiftrates,  which  it  produces,  we 
muft  afcribe  the  internal  tranquillity  of  America.  Po¬ 
litics  form  the  only  faience  which  all  men  ftudy  there  ; 
and  political  zeal  hurries  the  different  parties  into  the 
moft  uncharitable  mifreprefentations  of  each  others 
views  and  condua.  But  no  man  has  preferred  his  own 
perfonal  aggrandifement  to  the  authority  of  the  law  or 
the  welfare  of  his  country  ;  no  ufurpation  has  defaced 
the  fair  page  of  the  American  hiftory  ;  and  if  rebellion 
has  occurred,  it  has  been  bloodlefs,  and  has  only  af¬ 
forded  to  all  ranks  of  men  an  opportunity  of  difplaymg 
their  attachment  to  public  order. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  men  exclufively  attached 
.1  *  r  onrl  tn  thr.  eniovment  of 


five  learning.  Such  accomplithments,  however,  as  theif 
fituation  requires  they  poffefs  in  much  perfeftion.  In 
the  debates  of  congrefs,  fpeeches  full  of  correft  reafon- 
ing,  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  hi¬ 
ftory,  and  expreffed  with  purity  and  eloquence,  are  of¬ 
ten  heard  •,  and  almoft  all  perfons  engaged  in  bufinefs 
-afpire  in  their  correfpondence  to  difplay  much  elegance 


idle"  but”poliftied  fociety,  'would  find  themfelves  ill 
fituated  in  America,  yet  we  muft  undoubtedly  regard 
the  United  States,  as  forming  at  this  moment  the  moft 
profperous  empire  upon  the  globe.  It  contains  an  ac¬ 
tive  people,  eafy  in  their  circumftances  and  happy ; i  and 
every  day  gives  an  acceflion  of  population  and  02 
ftrength  to  this  new  country. 
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jAJfembly  of  Maffachufets  accufes  the 
governor,  and  petitions  for 
his  removal,  N°  137 

general  proceedings  of  this, 

at  Salem,  159 

general,  called,  and  diffolved 

by  proclamation,  172 

of  Mafiachufets  recommends 

preparations  for  war,  177 

B 

Bank,  national,  398 

Bees ,  of,  44 1 

Belts ,  or  wampum,  of,  19 

Bill,  declaratory,  gives  offence,  .  130 

for  the  impartial  adminiftrarion  of 
juftice,  155 

Port,  refentment  occafioned  by 
the,  138 

Quebec,  difagreeable  to  thofe 
whom  it  was  intended  to 
pleafe,  1 86 

conciliatory,  received  with  indig¬ 
nation  by  the  Britifh  troops  in 
America,  301 

conciliatory,  defpifed  by  the  co- 

lonifts,  302 

Birds ,  American,  135 

Bojlon ,  tumult  at,  348 

affembly  at,  diffolved,  130 

difturbances  at.,  increafe,  140 

troops  ordered  to,  14! 

convention  of,  formed,  142 

convention  of,  diffolves,  and 
labours  to  vindicate  its  con- 

dua,  #  M3 

mob,  fome  people  killed  by 
the  foldiers  at,  145 

tea  deftroyed  at,  1 51 

puniffiment  of,  refolved  upon,  153 
petitions  againft  puniffiment 

of,  154 

people  of,  generoufly  treated 
by  the  people  of  Salem,  160 

caufe  of,  efpoufed  by  all  the 
reft  of  the  colonies,  161 

folemn  league  and  covenant 
formed  at,  163 

governor  at,  attempts  in  vain 
to  counteraa  the  folemn 
league  and  covenant,  164 

people  of,  generoufly  treated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  167 

people  of,  ftrongly  beloved  by 
the  country  people,  168 

neck  of,  fortified  by  General 
Gage,  _  169 

military  (lores,  province  of, 
feized  by  General  Gage,  170 
inhabitants,  diftrefs  of^  175 

a  great  army  affembles  at,  179 

troops  in,  diftreffed,  183 

inhabitants,  miferable  fituation 
of  the,  ,  212 


Bojlon  cannonaded  By  the  provin¬ 
cials,  N°  213 

evacuated  by  the  Britifh,  214 

fortifications  of,  (Lengthened,  215 
Boundaries  of  America,  1 

Breyman ,  Colonel,  defeated,  281 

Bridge ,  natural,  a  great  curiofity,  426 
Britain ,  confederacy  againft,  joined  by 

Spain,  324 

Britijh  poffeflions,  vaft  extent  of  the, 

before  the  late  revolution,  120 
colonies,  (late  and  chara£ler 
of,  at  the  end  of  the  war 
1763,  122 

parliament,  both  houfes  of, 
addrefs  the  king  againft  A- 
merica,  144 

taxation,  right  of,  denied  by 
Mafiachufets  Bay  affembly,  148 
miniftry  attempt  in  vain  to  arm 
the  Indians,  187 

general,  humanity  of  the,  220 
forces  repulfed,  231 

army,  fituation  of  the,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  237 
troops  entirely  overrun  the  Jer- 
■  feys,  248 

regipients,  three,  attempt  on,  255 

three,  make  good 
their  retreat,  256 

fleet  fails  for  Philadelphia,  259 

army  lands  at  the  head  of  the 
Elk,  260 

army  attacked  at  German¬ 
town,  264 

(hips  of  war  burnt,  266 

army  in  danger  of  being  fur- 
rounded,  290 

army  attempts  a  retreat,  29 1 

army,  diftreffed  fituation  of 
the,  .  292 

army  in  the  north  obliged  to 
capitulate,  293 

troops,  predatory  war  carried 
on  by  the,  300 

eommiffioners,  bad  fuccefs  of 
the,  303 

troops  advance  to  Charlef- 
town,  312 

troops*  hardffiips  endured  by 
the,  b  3^2 

admiral  and  general,  mifun- 
derftanding  betwixt,  366 

and  French  fleets,  adtion  be¬ 
twixt  the,  off  the  capes  of 
Virginia,  367 

and  Americans,  feveral  a6lions 
betwixt  the,  366 

and  French  fleets,  a£lion  be¬ 
tween  the,  off  the  Chefa- 
peak,  374 

troops,  different  places  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the,  380 

Bull,  famous,  of  Paul  III.  58 

Bunker's  Hill ,  battle  at,  180 

Burgoyner 


BurgoyiiCy  General,  joined  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  N°  269 

proceeds  to  Fort  Edward 
with  great  difficulty,  273 

diftreffed  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  248 

attacks  the  provincial  ma¬ 
gazines  at  Benning¬ 
ton,  279 

capture  of,  occafions  great 
deje£lion,  ^  295 

troops  of,  detained  in  A- 
merica,  299 

Buzzard,  turkey,  436 

C 

Calumny ,  remarkable  in  (lance  of,  in 

De  Paw,  57 

Canada ,  conqueft  of,  attempted  by 

the  Americans,  191 

penetrated  into  by  Colonel 

Arnold,  196 

inhabitants  of,  defeated  by 

the  provincials,  218 

Candles ,  fpermaceti,  453 

Carleton ,  General,  defeated,  193 

Sir  Guy  arrives  at  New  York 
with  powers  to  treat  of 
,  peace,  378 

Carolina ,  South  and  ^orth,  governors 

of,  expelled,  21 1 

North,  inhabitants  of,  de¬ 
clare  in  favour  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  225 

rroyalifts  of,  defeated,  226 

invaded,  3 10 

South,  actions  in,  349 

C h  amble  e,  fort  of,  taken,  192 

Champlain ,  Lake,  Britifh  fend  veffels 

up,  250 

Char  after,  remarkable  penfivenefs  and 

taciturnity  of,  116 

national,  47° 

Cliarlejiown ,  Britifh  armament  fent 

-  againft,  228 

attacked  by  the  fleet,  229 

General  Lincoln  advan¬ 
ces  to  the  relief  of,  313 

attempt  on,  abandoned,  314 

expedition  againft,  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  328 

defended  by  Lincoln,  ih . 

furrenders  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  331 

Chiefs ,  terrible  trials  of,  1 4 

Climate ,  moifture  of,  5 

account  of,  mifreprefented,  7 

proofs  of  its  mildnefs,  ib . 

further  defcribed,  444 

effe&s  of,  on  the  inhabitants,  445 

Clinton ,  Sir  Henry,  letter  of,  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne,  with  Bur- 
goyne’s  anfwer,  285 

Sir  Henry,  fuccefsful  expedi¬ 
tion  of,  294 
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Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  late  arrival  of,  to 
the  fuccourof  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  N°  376 

Cod,  fifheries  of,  45 1 

Cold,  remarkable,  3 

reafons  for,  4 

Colour  of  the  natives,  *0 

remarkable  difference  of,  arifing 
from  accidental. caufes,  86 

no  chara6teriftic  of  a  different 
fpecies,  8  7 

altered  by  different  caufes,  89 

Columbus,  reprefentation  of,  59 

projects  of,  to  difcover  a  new 
continent,  I09 

-voyage  of,  110 

aftonifhment  of,  on  obferv- 
ing  the  variation  of  the 
compafs,  l 1 1 

•perilous  fituation  of,  H2 

crews  ready  to  mutiny,  113 

crews,  joy  of,  upon  difco- 
vering  land,  .  1 14 

condudl  of,  upon  landing 
upon  one  of  the'iflands  of 
the  new  world,  1 1 5 

difcovers  the  new  .conti¬ 
nent,  1  *6 

Communication  between  the  old  and 
new  continent,  two 
ways  of,  92 

Congrefs  meets  at  Philadelphia,  165 

tranfa6lions  of,  account  of,  166 
commiffioners,  fpeech  of,  to 
the  Indians,  *88 

announces  the  independence 
of  America,  •  216 

proceedings  of  the,  337 

difficulties  of  the,  by  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  their  paper 
currency,  338 

refolutions  of,  in  confequence 
of  Carleton’s  power  to  treat 
of  peace,  .  379 

Conolly ,  Mr,  difcovered  and  taken  pri- 

foner,  20  8 

Conjlitution,  new,  propofal  of,  388 

Continents  once  joined,  94 

reafons  for,  ^ 

probable  caufe  of  feparation,  95 
feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  96 
eafmefsof  paffage  between  the,  97 
Convention  of  Philadelphia,  3^9 

Corn ,  Indian,  47 1 

Cornwallis ,  Lord,  vi£ory  of,  over  Ge¬ 
neral  Gates,  342 

exertions  of,  in  North  Ca¬ 
rolina,  354 

marches  through  North 
Carolina,  357 

proclamation  by,  3^8 

critical  fituation  of,  3  7  2 

attempts  to  aflift,  ineffec¬ 
tual,  373 


Cornwallis,  danger  of,  increafed,  N°  333 
furrender  of,  377 

Country  well  watered,  420 

face  of  the,  425 

irregularly  fettled,  476 

Crimes  and  puniffiments,  35 

Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  taken 

by  the  Americans,  182 

Cufioms  of  the  North  Americans, 

D 

Declaration  on  taking  up  arms,  185 

Divi/ions  into  North  and  South,  2 

Drefs,  peculiarities  of,  1 1 

DreJJes  and  cuftoms  common  to  the 
eaftern  Aiiaticsand  Ameri¬ 
cans,  ^  102 

E 

Eloquence,  Indian,  fpecimen  of,  77 

England ,  New,  expedition  againft,  268 

Ejiaing,  D’,  proclamation  of,  316 

fails  to  the  Weft  Indies,  317 

expedition  of,  againft  Geor- 
gia,  3 18 

abfurd  condudl  of,  319 

Extent  of  America,  1 

F 

Federalifls  attached  to  Britain,  408 

Fever,  yellow,  .  >  4 *5 

Figures  painted  on  their  bodies,  11 

France  and  America,  treaty  betwixt,  296 
occafions  great  debates,  267 

difputes  with,  4*3 

Franklin,  fpeech  of,  39° 

Frazer,  General, -killed,  288 

French,  intrigues  of  the,  .  123 

fleet  arrives  in  America,  305 

fleet,  attempt  of  the,  againft 
Rhode  Ifland,  306 

and  American  generals,  cruel¬ 
ty  of  the,  320 

and  Americans  defeated,  321 

troops,  large  body  of,  lands  at 
Rhode  Ifland,  34^ 

G 

Gage,  General,  difficulties  of,  in  ac¬ 
commodating  his  troops,  173 

Georgia ,  inhabitants  of,  accede  to  the 

confederacy,  190 

expedition  againft,  308 

poffeflion  taken  of,  309 

Germans  defeated  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  289 

Government,  form  of,  17 

Grain ,  nature  of,  470 

Greene,  General,  attacked  in  his 
camp,  and  defeated  by 
Lord  Rawdon,  363 

defeated  by  Colonel  Stuart,  370 
Guildford,  battle  at,  360 


t 


H 


Hedges,  America  deftitute  of,  463 

Honey ,  poifonous,  442 

Hojlilities  commence  betwixt  Britain 

and  America,  236 

Hovfes 


Hottfes  of  the,  N°  477 

Howe ,  General,  lands  on  Staten 
Ifiand,  and  publilhes  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  calling  the  co- 
lonifts  to  fubje&ion,  234 

Lord,  fends  a  meffage  to  con- 
grefs,  240 

waited  on  by  a  committee  of 
the  congrefs,  241 

Lord,  and  committee  of  con¬ 
grefs,  unfuccefsful  confe¬ 
rence  betwixt,  242 

Hutcliifon ,  Governor,  letters  of,  to 
the  Britilh  miniftry  dis¬ 
covered,  149 


I 


Jtzy,  treaty  of, 

Indians  defert,  and  force  Colonel  Le- 
ger  to  raife  the  liege  of 
Stanwix, 

defert  from  General  Bur¬ 
gee, 

war  with  the, 
of  the, 

Indigo  and  cotton,  of. 

Inf  efts,  of, 

lize  of, 

farther  defcribed, 

Infenjibility,  remarkable,  to  pain, 
Interior ,  lakes  in  the, 

John ,  St,  fort  of,  taken, 

K 

|  Kaiman,  of  the, 

Knyphaufen,  General,  unfuccefsful  ex¬ 
pedition  of,  in  the  Jer- 
feys, 

L 


412 


277 

284 

41 1 
482 

474 

8 

ib. 

440 

12 

422 

194 

443 


341 


handy  traffic  of,  436 

fales  of,  in  large  portions,  437 

fales  of,  in  fmall  portions,  438 

withheld  from  fale  in  the  hopes 
of  a  rife  in  its  price,  439 

remarkable  fpeculations  in  the 
purchafe  of,  460 

Laurens ,  Mr,  capture  of,  330 

I  Lee,  General,  taken  prifoner,  453 

Lexington,  Ikirmilh  at,  178 

I  Liberty ,  love  of,  34 

Lice ,  of,  8 

j  Lincoln ,  General,  reinforcements  fent 
to  the  relief  of,  intercept- 

T  A  r  330 

Logan,  ftory  of,  76 

London ,  New,  expedition  againff,  371 

I  M 

Manners ,  peculiar,  of  different  nations,  36 
Manufattares ,  American,  446 

Mexican  Indians,  ftature,  Ihape,  &c.  48 

not  deffitute  of  beard,  49 
form  and  afpeft  of, 
contrafted  with 
other  nations,  co 
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Mexican  Indians,  conftitution  and 

Natives ,  why  few  children,  N°  73 

corporeal  abilities 

their  fenlibility, 

74 

of,  ^  N( 

labour  and  induftry 

3 

courage, 

75 

anecdotes, 

politenefs  and  civility, 

78 

of,  _ 

52 

79 

healthinefs  and 
ffrength  of,  pro¬ 

liofpitality, 

Lord  Kaimes’s  argument  for 

80 

ved, 

53 

different  fpecies  of, 

81 

mental  qualities  of, 
De  Paw’s  proofs  of 

54 

Lord  Kaimes’s  hypothefis 
concerning  the  different 

82 

the  cowaidice  of, 
De  Paw’s  account 

55 

fpecies  of, 

Kaimes’s  argument  incom¬ 

of,  refuted, 

56 

plete, 

83 

Migrations  into  the  new  continent, 

98 

general  principles  to  be  kept 

Mr  Pennant’s  opinion  of, 

99 

in  view  in  rcafoning  on  the 

probably  firft  from  the 

different  fpecies  of, 

84 

eaftern  parts  of  Alia, 

IQO 

Lord  Kaimes’s  argument  in- 

from  Alia,  proved  by  a  li- 

confillcnt, 

85 

milarity  of  cuftoms, 

IOI 

Negroes,  of  the, 

Niagara,  defcription  of, 

Ninety -fx,  poll  of,  laid  fiege  to  by 
General  Greene,  but 

485 

of  the  brute  creation  from 
the  old  continent  to  the 
new  by  the  fame  route 

421 

as  men, 

IO4 

without  fuccefs, 

364 

of  brutes,  remarks  con¬ 

Norfolk,  town  of,  deftroyed, 

210 

cerning, 

ib. 

Norwegian  pretentions  to  the  difeo- 

Minerals,  of, 

429 

very  of  America  con- 

Montgomery,  General,  killed,  and  the 

fidered, 

108 

Americans  defeated, 

198 

O 

Montreal  taken, 

19  5 

Omoa  Fort,  taken  by  the  Britilh, 

evacuated  by  the  Britilh, 

325 

Moravians,  of  the, 

Morris,  Captain,  bravery  of, 

N 

479 

326 

230 

Oppojttion  againff  Britain  confirmed, 
to  Britilh  parliament  ft  ill 

162 

Natives,  defcription  of  the, 

9 

increafes, 

*7* 

their  indolence, 

1 1 

more  and  more  confirmed 

quicknefs  of  fenfe, 

24 

againff  Britain, 

181 

vigilance, 
manner  of  fighting, 

25 

P 

26 

Parties,  character  of, 

prefen  t  ft  ate  of, 

406 

chara&er  and  contrail, 

3° 

417 

treatment  of  dead  friends, 

31 

PearLafhes,  of, 

Petition  againff  Governor  Hutchifon 

448 

fuperffitions, 

32 

longevity, 

37 

refufed, 

*5° 

vices  and  defe£is  aggravated, 

38 

Pennfylvania  line,  revolt  of  the, 

ineffe£tual  attempts  to 

3J2 

reproached  with  pulillanimity,  40 

accufed  of  perfidy, 

41 

induce  the,  to  join  the 

underltandings  reprefented  as 

royal  army, 

Philadelphia  taken  poffeflion  of  by 

3  S3 

weak, 

42 

flupidity, 

43 

General  Howe, 

263 

vanity  and  conceit, 
eloquence  difparaged, 

44 

forts  near,  reduced, 

267 

45 

evacuated, 

304 

partly  mifreprefented, 

46 

American  independence 

Buffon  and  De  Paw’s  phyli- 

celebrated  at, 

339 

cal  defcription  of  the,  re¬ 

Pitjburg,  rebellion  at, 

410 

futed, 

47 

Political  factions, 

4°4 

conclufions  concerning  their 

Potajh  works, 

447 

capacities, 
ingenuity  afferted, 

60 

Prefcot ,  General,  taken  prifoner, 
Prejident  and  vice-prelident,how  elect¬ 

238 

61 

fcience,  tokens  of,  among, 

62 

ed, 

395 

morality,  fpecimen  of, 
degeneracy  of  the,  alleged, 

63 

conduct  of, 

409 

7° 

new, 

4I4 

obfervations  by  Mr  Jefferfon 

Pr  if  oners,  treatment  of, 

27 

on  their  degeneracy, 

7i 

{hocking  treatment  of, 

28 

coldnefs  to  the  fex  accounted 

conftancy  of, 

29 

for, 

72 

Proclamation  by  General  Clinton,  336 

S  Provincials 

Provincials  defeated  by  General  Carle- 

ton,  N°  219 

purfued  by  General  Carle- 

ton,  221 

purfued  by  General  Bur- 

goyne,  223 

efcape  to  Crown  Point,  224 

naval  force  of  the,  deftroy- 

ed\  .  .  25* 

expedition  of  the,  againft 

Ticonderago,  286 

defperate  attack  of  the,  on 
the  royal  army,  287 

.  &  r  w 

^uadnipeds,  aboriginals  of  Europe 
and  America,  com¬ 
parative  view  of,  66 

aboriginals  of  one  only, 

Table  II.  . 

domefticated  in  Europe 
and  America, Table  III. 
refult  view  of,  in  Table  I.  67 
defcribed,  Table  II.  68 

defcribed,  Table  III.  69 

Quarrels  between  the  people  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay  and  their 
governor,  *34 

Quebec,  attempt  to  furprife,  by  the 

Americans,  *97 

fiege  of,  continued,  217 

R 

Religion ,  of,  47** 

Republic ,  American,  rife  of  the,  121 

Ref emb lance  between  the  Afiatics  and 

North  Americans*  1  3 
Revenge ,  remarkable  inftance  of,  39 

Rhode  ljland  taken,  249 

Rice ,  of,  475 

Rivers ,  eaftern,  423 

S 

Secretary  of  Rate,  39& 

Settlements ,  new,  how  formed,  465 

children  refiding  in  the,  apt 
to  be  loft  in  the  woods,  466 
Settlers ,  frontier,  always  hoftile  to  the 

Indians,  4°3 

Sheep ,  nature  of,  4  6 

Ship-building,  of,  45° 

Shakers,  of  the,  .  4*° 

Skirmi/hes,  different,  between  the  Bri- 

tifh  and  Americans,  359 

I  Snakes,  American,  437 

the  joint,  43° 

rattle,  439 

Springs ,  fait,  in  Kentucky,  4r3 

names  of  ^he,  43  2 

mineral,  433 
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Stacks  of  grain  not  made  ufe  of  in  A- 

merica,  N°  464 

Stanwix,  fort,  befieged,  275 

Staten  ljland  attacked  by  the  provin¬ 
cials,.  t  334 

provincials  make  a  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat  from,  335 
Stature ,  no  proof  of  a  different  fpecies,  88 
Sugar -maple,  449 

Sulphur  and  nitre  found  in  the  weftern 

territory,  430 

Swine,  nature  of  the,  4^9 

T 

Tarleton,  Lieutenant-colonel,  aftivity 

of,  343 

defeat  of,  355 

operations  in  confequence  of 
the  defeat  of,  35^ 

Tax,  plan  of,  by  Mr  Townfhend,  .  132 

plan  raifes  greater  indignation 
than  even  the  ftamp  a&,  133 

tea,  violently  oppofed,  '  147 

Taxes ,  heavy,  impofed,  and  other  ob¬ 
noxious  adls  framed,  1 24 

exafperate  the  Americans,  125 

all  removed  except  on  tea,  146 

Tea  refufed  admittance  in  feveral 

places,  152 

Thomfon,  General,  defeated  and  taken 

by  General  Frafer,  222 

Ticonderago  befieged  and  taken,  270 

Titles  propofed,  4° 5 

Tobacco,  of,  474 

Trade,  American,  454 

foreign,  455 

Treafury ,  of  the,  397 

Tunkers,  of  the,  4**1 

U 

Union,  articles  of,  betwixt  the  colo¬ 
nies,  *84 

United  States,  conftitution  of,  .  ^  391 

conftitution  of,  additions 
to  the,  392 

conftitution  of  the,  op- 
pofition  againft,  393 

army  of  the,  399 

law  offices  of  the,  400 

the  mint  of  the,  401 

defcription  of  the  bound¬ 
aries  of,  41** 

errors  in  the  defcription 
of  the  boundaries  of,  419 
V 

Vegetables,  of,  434 

Vegetation,  luxuriant,  .  .  6 

Virginia ,  province  of,  difputes  with 

their  governor,  200 


Viiginia ,  Dunmore,  governor  ©f,  fends 
his  family  on  board  a  man 
of  war,  N°  201 

governor  of,  fortifies  his  pa¬ 
lace,  202 

governor  of,  argues  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Lord  North’s 
conciliatory  plan,  203 

governor  of,  retires  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  '  204 

governor  of,  attempts  to 
reduce  the  province  by 
force,  205 

governor  of,  entirely  defeat¬ 
ed,  206 

plan  of  reducing,  by  Mr 
Conolly,  207 

Lord  Dunmore  finally  driven 
out  of,  227 

caverns  in,  427 

W 

Warriors,  drefs  of,  23 

War,  preparations  for,  1 74 

lofs  of  men  and  treafure  by  the,  382 

confequences  of  the,  383 

Wars,  of,  20 

ceremonies  before,  21 

enfigns  of,  22 

Weljh,  pretenfions  of  the,  to  the  dif-  * 

covery  of  America  in  the 
1 2th  century,  107 

We/lern  waters,  424 

Women ,  condition  of  the,  33 

Whale-fifhery,  452 

Wheat  regarded  in  America  as  the 

moft  valuable  Lind  of  grain,  472 

Whites,  of  the,  489 

Wajhington,  George  appointed  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  189 

refufes  a  letter  from  Lord 
Howe,  235 

is  defeated  at  the  White 
Plains,  247 

prefident,  403 

name  of,  given  to  the  fe¬ 
deral  city,  416 

Y 

York,  New,  armament  fent  againft,  233 
abandoned  by  the  provincials,  243 
fet  on  fire,  245 

General  Waffiington  removes 
farther  from,  246 

Britiffi  excurfions  from,  257 

apprehenfions  at,  332 

forwardnefs  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  to  be  enrolled  for  its  de- 
fence,  333 
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America*  AMERICAN  NIGHT-SHADE.  See  PHYTOLACCA, 

1!  Botany  Index . 

Amethyft.  American  Ground-nut .  See  Araciiis,  Botany 

1  —i—J  Index. 

AMERICUS  Vespucius.  See  Vespucci. 

AMERSFORT,  a  city  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  feated  on  the  river  Ems.  E.  Long. 

5.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  14.  The  moil  remarkable  obje&s 
are,  the  townhoufe  ;  the  grand  palace,  which  is  trian¬ 
gular  ;  the  public  walk,  planted  with  trees  ;  and  the 
Sreat  church,  dedicated  to  St  George.  The  land  to 
the  eaft  and  fouth  of  this  city  is  very  fruitful  ;  on  the 
north  there  is  nothing  but  failure  ground,  and  on  the 
well  it  is  woody.  Not  far  from  hence  is  a  mountain 
called  Amersfort-berg ,  on  which  is  planted  a  villa  of 
trees,  which  reaches  to  Utrecht. 

AMERSH  AM,  or  Agmondesham,  a  market  town 
in  Buckinghamfliire,  conlilling  of  about  200  houfes, 
with  a  free-fchool,  and  four  alms-houfes.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  a  market  on  Tuefday. 
It  is  a  re&ory  rated  at  48I.  16s.  8d.  in  the  king’s  books. 
The  market-houfe  is  a  very  handfome  ftru&ure.  W. 
Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  47* 

AMES,  William,  D.  D.  a  learned  independent 
divine,  celebrated  for  his  controverlial  writings,  was 
born  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Chrill’s  college,  in 
Cambridge.  In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  he  left  the 
univerfity,  and  foon  after  the  kingdom,  on  account  of 
his  being -unwilling  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
church  ;  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  not 
been  long  before  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  divi¬ 
nity  chair  in  the  univerfity  ofFraneker,  in  Frielland, 
which  he  filled  with  admirable  abilities  for  above 
twelve  years  ;  during  which  his  fame  was  fo  great, 
that  many  came  from  remote  nations  to  be  educated 
under  him.  He  from  thence  removed  to  Rotterdam 
for  a  change  of  air  which  his  health  required ;  and 
here  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
controverfial  writings,  which  compofe  the  greatell  part 
of  his  works,  are  chiefly  againll  Bellarmine  and  the 
Arminians.  He  alfo  wrote,  1.  A  frelh  Suit  againll  the 
Ceremonies.  2.  Lefliones  111  Pfaltnos  Dctvidis.  3*  Me- 
dulla  Theologies;  and  feveral  pieces  relative  to  the  fei- 
ences.  He  died  of  an  afthma  at  Rotterdam,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1633. 

AMESTRATUS,  a  town  of  Sicily  (Cicero)  ;  A- 
mejlratos  (Stephanus)  ;  Amajlra  (Silkis  Italicus)  ; 
Multijlratos  (Polybius)  :  Now  Mijlretta ,  in  the  Val 
di  Demona,  on  the  river  Halefus.  It  was  a.  very 
jflrong  fort  of  the  Carthaginians,  befieged  in  vain  by 
the  Romans  for  feven  months  with  confldcrable  lofs  ; 
at  length,  after  another  fiege,  taken  and  razed  (Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus). 

AMETHYST,  a  tranfparent  gem  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  which  fee  ms  compoled  of  a  lirong  blue  and  a 
deep  red  ;  and,  according  as  either  of  thefe  prevails, 
affording  different  tinges  of  purple,  fometimes  ap¬ 
proaching  to  violet,  and  fometimes  even  fading  to  a 
pale  rofe  colour.  Though  the  amethylt  is  generally 
of  a  purple  colour,  it  is  neverthelefs  fometimes  found 
naturally  colourlefs,  and  may  at  any  time  be  ealily 
made  fo  by  putting  it  into  the  fire  ;  in  which  pellucid 
or  colourlefs  flate,  it  fo  refembles  the  diamond,  that 
its  want  of  hardnefs  feems  the  only  way  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  it.  Some  derive  the  name  ametlnjjl  from  its  co- 
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lour,  which  refembles  wine  mixed  with  water;  whilft  Arne  thy  ft 
others,  with  more  probability,  think  it  got  its  name  li 
from  its  fuppofed  virtue  of  preventing  drunkennefs  ;  an  ,_Ain  ar’  , 
opinion  which,  however  imaginary,  prevailed  to  that 
degree  among  the  ancients,  that  it  was  ufual  few  great 
drinkers  to  wear  it  about  their  necks.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  a  me  thy  ft  is  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the 
gems  in  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  and  in  its  pureit 
ft  ate  is  of  the  fame  hardnefs,  and  at  lead  of  equal  va¬ 
lue,  with  the  ruby  and  fapphire.  It  is  found  of  vari¬ 
ous  fizes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  vetch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  often  to  much  more  than 
that  in  length.  Its  fhape  is  extremely  Various,  fome- 
times  roundifh,  fometimes  oblong,  and  at  others  flat¬ 
ted,  at  lead  on  one  fide  ;  but  its  mod  common  appear¬ 
ance  is  in  a  cryftalliform  figure,  confiding  of  a  thick 
column,  compofed  of  four  planes,  and  terminated  by  a 
dat  and  fhort  pyramid  of  the  fame  number  of  fides  ; 
or  elfe,  of  a  thinner  and  longer  liexangular  column  ; 
and  fometimes  of  a  long  pyramid,  without  any  column. 

It  makes  the  gayeft  figure  in  the  hft  of  thefe  dates, 
but  is  hardeft  and  mod  valuable  in  the  roundifh  and 
pebble-like  form.  The  amethyd  is  found  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  ;  the 
oriental  ones,  at  lead  fome  of  the  finer  fpecimens,  be¬ 
ing  fo  hard  and  bright  as  to  equal  any  of  the  coloured 
gems  in  value.  However,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  amethyfts  fall  infinitely  lliort  of  thefe  ;  as  all  the 
European  ones,  and  not  a  few  of  thofe  brought  from 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  are  very  little  harder  than 
common  cryftal. 

Counterfeit  or  Factitious  AmETHTST.  Spars  and  cry- 
ftals  tinged  red  and  yellow,  &c.  are  fold  for  amethyfts. 

The  falfe  ones  come  from  Germany,  are  tinged  by  va¬ 
pours  in  the  mines,  and  contain  lead. 

Amethyfts  may  be  counterfeited  by  glafs,  to  whih 
the  proper  colour  or  ftain  is  given.  There  were  fine 
ones  made  in  France  about  the  year  1690?  which  may 
even  impofe  on  connoiffeurs,  unlefs  the  done  be  taken 
out  of  the  collet. — The  method  of  giving  this  colour 
to  glafs  is  directed  as  follows  :  Take  cryftal  frit,  made 
with  the  mod  perfect  and  fine  tarfo  :  Then  prepare  a 
mixture  of  manganefe  in  powder,  one  pound;  and  zaf- 
fre  prepared,  one  ounce  and  a  half  :  Mix  thefe  powders 
well  together  ;  and  add  to  every  pound  of  the  frit  an 
ounce  of  this  powder.  Let  it  be  put  into  the  pots 
with  the  frit,  nut  into  the  prepared  metal.  When  the 
whole  has  flood  long  enough  in  fufion  to  be  perfe&ly 
pure,  work  it  into  veffcls,  and  they  will  refemble  the 
colour  of  the  amethyd. 

Amethyst,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  for  the  purple  co¬ 
lour  in  the  coat  of  a  nobleman,  in  ufe  with  thofe  who 
blazon  with  precious  ftones,  inftead  of  metals  and  co¬ 
lours.  This,  in  a  gentleman’s  efcutcheon,  is  called  Pur- 
pure  ;  and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  Mercury . 
AMETHYSTE  A,  Amethyst*  See  Botany  Index. 

AMETHYSTINE  is  applied,  in  antiquity,  to  a 
kind  of  purple  garment  dyed  of  the  hue  of  amethyd. 

In  this  lenfe  amethyftine  differed  from  Tyrian  as  well 
as  from  hyacinthine  purple,  being  a  kind  of  medium 
between.  ^ 

AMHAR,  or  AmHAra,  a  prsvince  of  Abyftinia, 
faid  to  extend  40  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
confidered  as  the  mod  noble  in  the  whole  empire,  both 
on  account  of  its  being  the  ufual  relidence  of  the  A- 
S  2  byflinian 
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by  Aim  an  monarchs,  and  having  a  particular  dialed  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  the  reft,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  empe¬ 
rors  being  brought  up  in  the  province,  is  become  the 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  politer  people.  Here 
is  the  famed  rock  Amba-gefhen,  where  the  young  mo¬ 
narchs  were  formerly  confined.  See  Amba  and  Abys¬ 
sinia. 

AMHURST,  Nicholas,  an  Englilh  poet  and 
political  writer  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Mar- 
den  in  Kent,  and  entered  of  St  John’s  college,  Oxford  j 
from  whence  he  was  expelled  for  irregularity  of  con- 
dud  and  libertine  principles.  Retaining  great  refent- 
ment  againft  the  univerfity  on  this  account,  he  abufed 
its  learning  and  difcipline,  and  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
fpedable  charaders  in  it,  in  a  poem  publilhed  in  1724 
called  Oculus  Britatinice ,  and  in  a  book  entitled  Terrce 
Filins .  He  publiftied,  A  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  facred 
and  profane  5  and,  The  Convocation,  a  poem  in  five 
cantos,  which  was  a  fatire  on  the  biftiop  of  Bangor’s 
antagonifts.  But  he  is  beft  known  for  the  (hare  he 
had  in  the  political  paper  called  The  Craftsman : 
though,  after  having  been  the  drudge  of  his  party 
for  near  20  years,  he*  was  fo  much  forgotten  in  the 
famous  compromife  of  1742  as  if  he  had  never  been 
born  j  and,  when  he  died  in  that  year  of  a  broken 
heart,  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  his  bookfellers 
for  a  grave. 

AMIANTHUS,  or  Earth-flax,  in  Mineralogy , 
a  fibrous,  flexible,  elaftic,  mineral  fubftance,  confiding 
of  ftiort,  abrupt,  and  interwoven  filaments.  It  is 
found  in  Germany,  in  the  ftrata  of  iron  ore,  fometimes 
forming  veins  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  fibres  are  fo 
flexible  that  cloth  has  been  made  of  them,  and  the 
Shorter  filaments  that  feparate  in  the  wafhing  of  the 
ftone  may  be  made  into  paper  in  the  common  manner. 
For  the  method  of  its  preparation  for  manufadure  into 
cloth,  fee  Asbestos. 

Amianthus  is  claffed  by  Mr  Kirwan  in  the  muriatic 
genus  of  earths,  becaufe  it  contains  about  a  fifth  part 
of  magnefia.  Its  other  conftituents  are,  flint,  mild 
calcareous  earth,  barytes,  clay,  and  a  very  final!  pro¬ 
portion  of  iron.  It  is  fufible  per  fe  in  a  ftrong  heat, 
and  alfo  with  the  common  fluxes.  See  Mineralogy 

In  dex  «  - 

AMICABLE,  in  a- general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing 
done  in  a  friendly  manner,  or  to  promote  peace. 

AMICABLE  Benches ,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pi ti feus,  lower  and  lefs  honourable  feats  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  judices  pedanei,  or  inferior  judges,  who 
upon  being  admitted  of  the  emperor’s  council,  were 
dignified  by  him  with  the  title  amici, 

AMICABLE  Numbers ,  denote  pairs  of  numbers,  of 
which  each  of  them  is  mutually  equal  to  the  fum 
of  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other.  So  the  firft  or 
leaft  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  220  and  284;  all 
the  aliquot  parts  of  which,  with  their  fums,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz. 

of  220,  they  are  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  II,  20,  22,  45,  55? 

HO,  their  fum  -----  284; 

of  284,  they  are  i,  2,  4,  71,  142,  and  their  fum  Is  220. 

The  2d  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  17296  and 
18416,  which  have  alfo  the  fame  property  as  above. 

And  the  third  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  93635 84 

Xhefe^  three  pairs  oj;  amicable  numbers  were  found 


out  by  F.  Schooten,  fed.  9.  of  his  Exercitationcs  Ma- 
thematicce ,  who,  it  is  faid,  firft  gave  the  name  of  amica¬ 
ble  to  fuch  numbers,  though  fuch  properties  of  num¬ 
bers,  it  feems,  had  before  been  treated  of  by  Rudol- 
phus,  Defcartes,  and  others. 

To  find  the  firft  pair,  Schooten  puts  4*  and  4 y%,  or 
azx  and  dly%  for  the  two  numbers  where  a~ 2  ;  then 
making  each  of  thefe  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  aliquot 
parts  of  the  other,  gives  two  equations,  from  which  are 
found  the  values  of  a?  and  $5,  and  confequently  affuming 
a  proper  value  for  y,  the  two  amicable  numbers  them- 
felves  4#  and  4 y%. 

In  like  manner  for  the  other  pairs  of  fuch  numbers  5 
in  which  he  finds  it  neceffary  to  affume  16*  and  1 6yz 
or  a*x  and  a1yz  for  the  2d  pair,  and  128.V  and  128^21 
or  a1x  and  idyx  for  the  third  pair. 

Schooten  then  gives  this  pradical  rule,  from  Def¬ 
cartes,  for  finding  amicable  numbers,  viz.  affume  the 
number  2,  or  fome  power  of  the  number  2,  fuch  that 
if  unity  or  1  be  fubtraded  from  each  of  thefe  three  foL 
lowing  quantities,  viz. 

from  three  times  the  aflumed  number, 

alfo  from  6  times  the  affumed  number, 

and  from  1 8  times  the  fquare  of  the  affumed  number,, 
the  three  remainders  may  be  all  prime  numbers  ;  then 
the  laft  prime  number  being  multiplied  by  double  the 
affumed  number,  the  produd  will  be  one  of  the  ami¬ 
cable  numbers  fought,  and  the  fum  of  its  aliquot  parts 
will  be  the  other. 

That  is,  if  a  be  put  ==  the  number  2,  and  n  fome 
integer  number,  fuch  that  3 an — 1,  and  6an — 1,  and 
18 aZn — I,  be  all  three  prime  numbers \  then  is  18 a1}1 — I 
X  2a«  one  of  the  amicable  numbers  *,  and  the  fum  of 
its  aliquot  parts  is  the  other. 

AMICTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  any  upper 
garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

AMICTUS,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  upper- 
moft  garment  anciently  worn  by  the  clergy  *,  the  other 
five  being  the  alba,  fmgulum,  ftola,  manipulus,  and  pla- 
neta.  The  amidus  was  a  linen  garment,  of  a  fquare 
figure,  covering  the  head,  neck,  and  {houlders,  and 
buckled,  or  clafped’  before  the  bread.  It  is  ftill  worn 
by  the  religious  abroad. 

AMICULUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  woman’s 
upper  garment,  which  differed  from  the  pala.  It  was 
worn  both  by  matrons  and  courtezans. 

AMICUS  curue,  a  law  term,  to  denote  a  by-ftander 
who  informs  the  court  of  a  matter  in  law  that  is  doubt¬ 
ful  or  miftaken. 

AMID-AMID,  in  Geography ,  a  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  in  Abyflinia.  See  ABYSSINIA. 

AM  I  DA,  a  god  worfhipped  by  the  Japanefe,  who 
has  many  temples  ereded  to  him  in  the  ifland  of  Japan, 
of  which  the  principal  is  at  Jeddo.  The  Japanefe 
have  fuch  a  confidence  in  their  idol  Amida,  that  they 
hope  to  attain  eternal  felicity  by  the  frequent  invoca¬ 
tion  of  his  name.  One  of  the  figures  of  this  idol  i* 
reprefented  at  Rome. 

Amida,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  principal  city  of 
Mefopotamia,  otherwife  called  Ammcea ;  fituated  on 
a  high  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Affyria,  on  the 
Tigris,  where  it  receives  the  Nymphius.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Conftans,  by  Sapores  king  of  Perfia.  The  fiege  is 
faid  to  have  coil;  him  30,000  men  j  however,  he  redu- 
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ced  it  to  fuch  ruin,  that  the  emperor  afterwards  wept 
over  it.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  city 
was  razed ;  the  chief  officers  were  crucified  ;  and  the 
reft,  with  the  foldiers  and  inhabitants,  either  put  to  the 
fword  or  carried  into  captivity,  except  our  hiftorian 
himfelf,  and  two  or  three  more,  who,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  efcaped  through  a  poftern  unperceived  by 
the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Nifibis,  however, 
being  obliged  to  leave  their  own  city  by  Jovian’s  trea¬ 
ty  with  the  Perfians,  foon  reftored  Amida  to  its  for¬ 
mer  ftrengtli  j  but  it  was  again  taken  by  Cavades  in 
co  1,  but  was  reftored  to  the  Romans  in  503.  On  the 
declenfion  of  the  Roman  power,  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Perfians 5  but  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens  in  899.  It  is  now  in  the.poffeffion  of  the 
Turks.  Here  are  above  20,000  Chriftians,  who  are 
better  treated  by  the  Turks  than  in  other  places.  A 
great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  city  of  red  Turkey  lea¬ 
ther,  and  cotton  cloth  of  the  fame  colour.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  name  of  Amida  is  Diarbekir ,  and  the  Turkifh  one 
Kara* Anted,  E.  Long.  39.  o.  N.  Lat.  36.  58. 

AMIENS,  a  large  handfome  city  of  France,  the 
capital  of  Picardy.  It  is  agreeably  fituated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Somme,  and  faid  to  have  received  its  Latin  name 
Ambianum  from  being  everywhere  encompaffed  with 
water.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  j  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  Caefar  as  a  town  that  had  made  a  vigorous 
refiftance  againft  the  Romans,  and  where  he  convened 
a  general  affembly  of  the  Gauls  after  having  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  it.  The  emperors  Antoninus  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  enlarged  it  j  and  Conftantine,  Conftans, 
Julian,  and  feveral  others,  refided  here  a  confiderable 
time.  The  town  is  encompaffed  with  a  wall  and  other 
fortifications  }  and  the  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees, 
which  form  a  delightful  walk.  The  river  Somme  en¬ 
ters  Amiens  by  three  different  channels,  under  as  many 
bridges  j  and  thefe  channels,  after  walking  the  town  in 
feveral  places,  where  they  are  of  ufc  in  its  different 
manufactures,  unite  at  the  other  end  by  the  bridge  of 
St  Michael.  Here  is  a  quay  for  the  boats  that  come 
from  Abbeville  with  goods  brought  by  fea.  At  the 
gate  of  Noyon  there  is  a  fuburb  remarkable  for  the 
abbey  of  St  Achen.  Next  to  this  gate  you  come  to 
that  of  Paris,  where  they  have  a  long  mall  between 
two  rows  of  trees.  The  houfes  are  well  built  \  the 
ftreets  fpacious,  embellilhed  with  handfome  fquares 
and  good  buildings }  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is  between  40,000  and  50,000.  The  cathedral,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  Lady,  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  churches  in  France  \  adorned  with  handfome 
paintings,  fine  pillars,  chapels,  and  tombs  *,  particu¬ 
larly  the  nave  is  greatly  admired.  The  other  places 
worth  feeing  are  the  palace  of  the  bailiwick,  the  town- 
houfe,  the  fquare  des  Fleurs ,  and  the  great  market  place. 

Amiens  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1 597’  by 
.  the  following  ftratagem  :  Soldiers,  difguifed  like  pea- 
fants,  conduced  a  cart  laden  with  nuts,  and  let  a  bag 
of  them  fall  juft  as  the  gate  was  opened.  While,  the 
guard  was  bufy  in  gathering  up  the  nuts,  the  Spaniards 
entered  and  became  mafters  of  the  town.  It  was  re¬ 
taken  by  Henry  IV.  who  built  a  citadel  here.  The 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  entered  into  by  the  different 
European  powers  in  1802,  was  negociated  here. 

The  town  is  the  feat  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Rheims, 
as  alfo  of  a  prefidial,  bailiwick,  vidam,  a  chamber  of 
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accounts,  and  a  generality.  The  bifhop’s  revenue  is  Amilew 
20  OOO  lines.  They  have  fome  linen  and  woollen  ma- 
nufadures,  and  they  alfo  make  a  great  quantity  ofv 
black  and  green  foap.  It  lies  in  E.  Long.  2.  10. 

N.  Lat.  49.  53.  .  . 

AMILCAR,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthaginian  cap¬ 
tains.  The  moft  celebrated  of  them. is  Amilcar  Barcas, 
the  father  of  Hannibal,  who,  during  five  years,  m- 
fefted  the  coaft  of  Italy  ;  when  the  Romans  fending 
out  their  whole  naval  ftrength,  defeated  him  near  lra- 
pani,  242  years  before  Chrift  )  and  this  put  an  end  to 
the  firft  Punic  war.  Amilcar  began  the  fecond,  and 
landed  in  Spain,  where  he  fubdued  the  moft  warlike 


nations  ^  but  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition 
againft  Italy,  he  was  killed  in  battle,  218  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  He  left  three  fons,  whom  lie  had 
educated,  as  he  faid,  like  three  lions,  to  tear  Rome  in 
pieces  )  and  made  Hannibal,  his  eldeft  fon,  fwear  an 
eternal  enmity  againft  the  Romans. 

AMILICTI,  in  the  Chaldaic  theology,  denote  a 
kind  of  intellectual  powers,  or  perfons  in  the  divine 
hierarchy.  The  amiliCli  are  reprefented  as  three. in 
number  5  and  constitute  one  of  the  triads,  in  the  third 
order  of  the  hierarchy. 

A  MIR  ANTE,  in  the  Spaniffi  polity,  a*  great  offi¬ 
cer  of  ftate,  anfwering  to  our  lord  high  admiral. 

AMISUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  chief  city  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus.  It  was  built  by  the 
Milefians,  and  peopled  partly  by  them  and  partly  by 
a  colony  from  Athens.  It  was  at  firft  a  free  city,  like 
the  other  Greek  cities  in  Afia  >  but  afterwards  fub¬ 
dued  by  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus„  who  made  it  his 
metropolis.  It  was  taken  by  Lucullus  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  who  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  liberty..  Clofe 
by  Amifus  flood  another  city  called  Eupatoria ,  from 
Mithridates  Eupator  its  founder.  This  city  was  like- 
wife  taken  by  Lucullus,  who  levelled  it  with  the 
ground  *,  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pompey, 
who  united  it  with  Amifus,  giving  them  the  name 
of  Pompeiopolis.  It  was  taken  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Csefar  and  Pompey,  by  Pharnaces  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus,  who  put  moft  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  fword ; 
but  Csefar,  having  conquered  Pharnaces,  made  it  again 
a  free  city. 

AMITERNUM,  a  town  ef  the  Sabines,  in  Italy 
(Livy,  Pliny)  ;  now  extinCt.  The  ruins  are  to  be  feen 
on  the  level  ridge  of  a  mountain,  near  St  Vittori.no, 
and  the  fprings  of  the  Aternus  5  not  far  from  Aquila, 
which  role  out  of  the  ruins  of  Amiternum. 

AMITTERE  legem  terr^,  among  lawyers,  a 
phrafe  importing  the  lofs  of  liberty  of  fwearing  in  any 
court  :  The  punifhment  of  a  champion  overcome  or 
yielding  in  battle,  of  jurors  found  guilty  in  a  writ  of 
attaint,  and  of  a  perfon  outlawed. 

AM-KAS,in  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  to  a  fpacious  fa- 
loon  in  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where  he  gives 
audience  to  his  fubjeCts,  and  where  he  appears  on  fo- 
lemn  feftivals  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  His 
throne  is  fupported  by  fix  large  iteps  of  maffy  gold,  fet 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  eftimated  at 
6o,ooo,oool. 

AMMA,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  an  abbefs  or  fpiritual  mother. 

AMMAN  or  Ammant,  in  the  German  and  Belgic 
polity,  a  judge  who  has  the  cognizance  of  civil  caufes*. 
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Anvmaiik  — -It  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  French  for  a  public  notary, 

II  or  officer,  who  draws  up  inflruments  and  deeds. 
lAmmianus.  AMMANIA.  See  BOTANY  Index. 

~*e~J  AMMI,  Bishop’s  weed.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMMIANUS  Maroellinus,  a  Roman  hiftorian 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Greece,  born  in 
the  city  of  Antioch.  Having  ferved  feveral  years  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  the  army,  he  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  honourable  ftation  of  proteBor  domejh- 
cus.  In  the  year  350  he  entered  the  fervice  of  Com 
flantius,  the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  and,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Urficinus,  a  general  of  the  horfe,  he  ferved 
during  feveral  expeditions.  According  to  his  own  mo- 
deft  relation, ‘it  appears  that  he  acquired  con  fider  able 
military  fame,  and  that  he  deferved  well  of  his  fovc- 
reign.  He  attended  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Perna,  but  hiftory  is  filent  whether  or  not  he 
rofe  to  any  higher  military  rank  than  that  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  He  was  either  in  the  city  or 
the  vicinity  of  Antioch  when  the  confpiracy  of  Theo- 
dorus  was  difeovered,  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  and 
was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  fevere  torments  to  which  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  were  expofed  by  the  emperor  on  that  account. 

But  his  lafting  reputation  was  not  to  be  acquired 
from  military  exertions.  He  left  the  army,  and  reti¬ 
red  to  Rome,  where  he  employed  his  time  and  talents 
in  writing  the  hiftory  of  that  empire  during  the  period 
of  three  centuries.  Though  a  native  of  Greece,  he 
wrote  in  the  Latin  language-,  but,  according  to  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Voffius,  his  Latin  {hows  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  alfo  a  foldier.  His  hiftofy  begins  with  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  and  continues  to  the  death  of  Valens  ;  and 
the  work  was  originally  divided  into  31  books.  Of 
thefe  the  firft  13  have  perifhed,  and  the  18  which  re¬ 
main  commence  with  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of 
•'Conftantius,  and  terminate  at  the  year  375.  But  there 
are  feveral  fads  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  which  prove 
that  the  author  was  alive  in  the  year  390.  Of  this 
number  are  the  acceffion  of  Theodoftus  to  the  eaftern 
empire,  the  character  of  Gratian,  and  the  confulate  of 
Neothorius.  Similar  to  the  manner  in  which  Herodo¬ 
tus,  the  father  of  Grecian  hiftory,  read  his  hiftofy, 
Marcellinus  read  his  books  in  public  with  general  ap¬ 
probation.  Some  have  reckoned  the  ftyle  harffi  and 
redundant,  but  this  may  eafily  be  excufed,  from  his 
education  and  military  life  ;  and  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  communicated  abundantly  compcnfates  for  that  de- 
fe&.  Candour  and  impartiality  are  leading  features 
in  his  hiftory.  The  chara&er  given  him  by  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon  appears  to  be  accurate,  when  he  fays  that  he  is 
“  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  compofed  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times  without  indulging  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  paffions  which  ufu^lly  affe£t  the  mind  of  a 

contemporary.”  .  .  , 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  obtained,  whether  or 
not  our  hiftorian  was  a  Chriftian  or  a  Pagan.  But  the 
refpeftful  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  Pagan  deities, 
and  of  the  advantage  of  heathen  auguries  to  foretel  fu¬ 
ture  events,  render  it  abundantly  evident  that  he  was 
a  heathen.  The  favourable  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  religion,  manners,  and  fortitude  of  Chriftians,  are 
the  reiult  of  his  candour  and  impartiality  as  an  hifto¬ 
rian.  The  work  of  MarceUinus  has  paffed  through 
feveral  editions;  but  that  printed  at  Leyden  in  1693? 


with  explanatory  notes,  is  eiteemed  tne  Deit.  (  uen.  Ammirat® 
Biog.)  !! 

AMMIRATO,  Scipio,  an  eminent  Italian  lnfto-  iArn^10^, 
rian,  born  at  Lecca  in  Naples  in  1  53 1  •  *raveL 

ling  over  great  part  of  Italy,  without  fettling  to  hh 
fatbfa£tion,  he  was  engaged  by  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany  to  write  The  UJJlory  of  Florence  ;  for  which 
he  was  prefented  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  there. 

He  wrote  other  works  while  in  this  ftation  :  and  died 
in  1600. 

AMMOCHRYSOS,  from  uppe?  fand,  and 
gold ,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a  ftone  very  common 
in  Germany,  and  feeming  to  be  compofed  of  a  golden 
fand.  It  is  of  a  yellow  gold-like  colour,  and  its  par¬ 
ticles  are  very  gloffy,  being  all  fragments  of  a  coloured 
talc.  It  is  ufually  fo  foft  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed  to  a 
powder  in  the  hand;  fometimes  it  requires  grinding  to 
powder  in  a  mortar,  or  otherwife.  It  is  ufed  only  as 
fand  to  ftrew  over  writing.  The  Germans  call  it  hat - 
x  eng  old.  There  is  another  kind  of  it  lefs  common,  but 
much  more  beautiful,  confiftirtg  of  the  fame  fort  of 
gloffy  fpangles  ;  not  however  of  a  gold  colour,  but  of 
a  bright  red  like  vermilion. 

AMMODYTES,  or  Sand-eel.  See  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index. 

AMMON,  anciently  a  city  of  Marmarica  (Ptole¬ 
my).  Arian  calls  it  a  place,  not  a  city,  in  which 
flood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  round  which  there 
was  nothing  but  fandy  waftes.  Pliny  fays,  that  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  was  12  days  journey  from  Memphis, 
and  among  the  Norni  of  Egypt  he  reckons  the  Nomos 
Ammoniacus:  Diodorus  Siculus,  That  the  diftrift  where 
the  temple  ftood,  though  furrounded  with  deferts,  was 
watered  by  dews  which  fell  nowhere  elfe  in  all  that 
country.  It  was  agreeably  adorned  with  fruitful  trees 
and  fprings,  and  full  of  villages.  In  the  middle  ftood 
the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  encompaffed  with  a  triple 
wall ;  the  firft  and  inmoft  of  which  contained  the  pa¬ 
lace  ;  the  others  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the  re¬ 
lations  and  children,  as  alfo  the  temple  of  the  god,  and 
the  facred  fountains  for  luftrations.  Without  the  Aero* 
polis  ftood,  at  no  great  diftance,  another  temple  of 
Ammon,  (haded  by  a  number  of  tall  trees :  near  which 
there  was  a  fountain,  called  that  of  the  fun,  or  Solis 
Fons ,  becaufe  fubjeft  to  extraordinary  changes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  the  day  ;  morning  and  evening 
warm,  at  noon  cold,  at  midnight  extremely  hot.  A 
kind  of  foffil  fait  was  faid  to  be  naturally  produced 
here.  It  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  large  oblong 
pieces,  tranfparent  as  cryftal.  It  Was  thought  to  be  a 
prefent  worthy  of  kings,  and  ufed  by  the  Egyptians 
in  their  facrifices. — From  this  our  fal  ammoniac  has 
taken  its  name.  See  Siwah. 

Ammon,  or  Hammon,  in  heathen  mythology,  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  worftiipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  ram. 

Bacchus  having  fubdued  Afia,  and  paffing  with  his 
army  through  the  deferts  of  Africa,  was  in  great  want 
of  water  :  but  Jupiter,  his  father,  affuming  the  ftiape 
of  a  ram,  led  him  to  a  fountain,  where  he  refreftred 
himfelf  and  his  army  ;  in  gratitude  for  which  favour, 
Bacchus  built  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  under  the  title 
of  Amnion ,  from  the  Greek  which  fignifies  fand , 

alluding  to  the  fandy  defert  where  it  was  built.  In 
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Ammon  this  temple  was  an  oracle  of  great  note,  which  Alex- 
[j  ander  the  Great  confulted,  and  which  lafted  till  the 
.mmoniac.  0f  Theodofius. 

Hammon  the  god  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  fame 
with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  }  for  which  reafon  thefe 
latter  denominate  the  city  which  the  Egyptians  call 
No-Hamnion,  or  the  habitation  of  Ammon,  Diofpolis 
or  the  city  of  Jupiter.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  fame 
with  Ham,  who  peopled  Africa,  and  was  the  father 
of  Mizraim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptians. 

Ammon,  or  Ben-Ammi,  the  fon  of  Lot,  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Ammonites,  and  dwelt  to  the  eaft  of  the 
.Dead  fea,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  See  Ammoni- 
tis  and  Ammonites. 

Ammon,  or  Ammonius,  Andreas ,  an  excellent  La¬ 
tin  poet,  born  at  Lucca  in  Italy,  was  fent  by  Pope  Leo 
X.  to  England,  in  the  characters  of  prothonotary  of 
the  apoHolic  fee,  and  colleCtor-general  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  He  was  a  man  of  lingular  genius  and  learning, 
and  foon  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  literati 
of  thofe  times  5  particularly  with  Erafmus,  Colct,  Gro- 
cin,  and  others,  for  the  fake  of  whofe  company  he  re- 
fided  fome  time  at  Oxford.  The  advice  which  Eraf¬ 
mus  gives  him,  in  regard  to  pulhing  his  fortune,  has  a 
good  deal  of  humour  in  it,  and  was  certainly  intended 
as  a  fatire  on  the  artful  methods  generally  praCtifed  by 
the  felfilh  and  ambitious  part  of  mankind  :  “  In  the 
fird  place  (fays  he),  throw  offallfenfe  of  fhame  ;  thrud 
yourfelf  into  every  one’s  bulinefs,  and  elbow  out  whom- 
foever  you  can,  neither  love  nor  hate  any  one  ;  mea- 
fure  every  thing  by  you**  own  advantage  *,  let  this  be 
the  fcope  and  drift  of  all  your  aClions.  Give  nothing 
but  what  is  to  be  returned  with  ufury,  and  be  complai- 
fant  to  every  body.  Have  always  two  firings  to  your 
bow.  Feign  that  you  are  folicited  by  many  from 
abroad,  and  get  every  thing  ready  for  your  departure. 
Show  letters  inviting  you  elfewliere,  with  great  promi- 
fes,”  Ammon  was  Latin  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII. 
but  at  what  time  he  was  appointed  does  not  appear. 
In  15  12  lie  was  made  canon  and  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  chapel  of  St  Stephen,  in  the  palace  of  Wcd- 
minfler.  He  was  likewife  prebendary  of  Wells  5  and 
in  1514  was  prefented  to  the  reClory  of  Dychial  in  that 
diocefe.  About  the  fame  time,  by  the  king’s  fpecial 
recommendation,  he  was  alfo  made  prebendary  of  Sa- 
lifbury.  He  died  in  the  year  1517,  and  was  buried  in 
St  Stephen’s  chapel  in  the  palace  of  Weflminfler.  He 
was  edeemed  an  elegant  Latin  writer,  and  an  admi¬ 
rable  poet.  The  epidles  of  Erafmus  to  Ammon  abound 
with  encomiums  on  his  genius  and  learning.  His  works 
are,  1 .  Epijlolce  ad  Erafmum ,  lib.  i.  2.  Scotici  conjUc- 
tus  hifloria,Y\b,  i.  3.  Bucolicce  vel  eclogce ,  lib.  i.  Bafil 
1546,  8vo.  4.  De  rebus  nihil,  lib.  i.  5.  Panegyricus' * 
quidam ,  lib.  i.  6.  Varii  generis  epigrammata ,  lib.  i. 
7.  Poemata  diverfa,  lib.  i. 

AMMONIA,  or  Volatile  Alkali.  See  Che¬ 
mistry  Index. 

AMMONIAC,  a  concrete  gummy  refinous  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  ufually  in  large  maffes, 
compofed  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour, 
but  foon  changing,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  to  a 
yellowifh  hue.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice  :  the  feeds  ufually  found 
among  the  tears  refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.  It  has  been,  however,  alleged,  and  not  without 
2 


fome  degree  of  probability,  that  it  is  an  exudation  Ammoniac, 
from  a  fpecies  of  the  ferula,  another  fpecies  of  which  J 

produces  the  afafcctida.  The  plant  producing  it  is  faid 
to  grow  in  Nubia,  Abyffinia,  and  the  interior  parts 
of  Egypt.  It  is  brought  to  the  wedern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Egypt,  and  to  England  from  the  I\ed  fea, 
by  fome  of  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  Eafl  India  Com¬ 
pany  trading  to  thofe  parts.  Such  tears  as  are  large, 
dry,  free  from  little  flones,  feeds,  or  other  impurities, 
fhould  be  picked  out,  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  : 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folution  and  colature, 
and  then  carefully  infpiffating  it  $  unlefs  this  be  art¬ 
fully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe  a  confiderable  deal 
of  its  more  volatile  parts.  There  is  often  vended  in 
the  (hops,  under  the  name  of  drained  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  a  compofition  of  ingredients  much  inferior  in 
virtue. 

Ammoniac  has  a  naufeous  fweet  tafle,  followed  by  a 
bitter  one :  and  a  peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
galbanum,  but  more  grateful  $  it  foftens  in  the  mouth, 
and  grows  of  a  whiter  colour  upon  being  chewed. 

Thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame  :  it  i* 
in  fome  meafure  foluble  in  water  and  iri  vinegar,  with 
which  it  affumes  the  appearance  of  milk  }  but  the  re- 
finous  part,  amounting  to  about  one  half,  fubfides  on 
Handing. 

Ammonium  is  a  ufeful  deobflruent,  and  frequently 
preferibed  for  opening  obflru&ions  of  the  abdominal 
vifeera,  and  in  hyderical  diforders  occafioned  by  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  menHruai  evacuations.  It  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  deterge  the  pulmonary  veffels ;  and  proves 
of  confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  adhmas,  where 
the  lungs  are  oppreffed  by  vifeid  phlegm  j  in  this  inten¬ 
tion,  a  folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  though  not  a  little 
unpleafant.  In  long  and  obdinate  colics  proceeding 
from  vifeid  matter  lodged  in  the  intedines,  this  gummy 
refin  has  produced  happy  effe£ls,  after  the  purges  and 
the  common  carminatives  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Am¬ 
moniac  is  mod  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills  ^ 
about  a  fcruple  may  be  given  every  night,  or  oftener. 
Externally,  it  foftens  and  ripens  hard  tumours :  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  it  in  vinegar  Hands  recommended  by  fome  for 
refolving  even  feirrhous  fwellings.  A  plaHer  made  of 
it  and  fquill-vinegar  is  recommended  by  fome  in  white 
fwellings.  A  dilute  mixture  of  the  fame  is  likewife 
rubbed  on  the  parts,  which  are  alfo  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  juniper  berries.  In  the  diops  is  prepared  a 
folution  of  it  in  pennyroyal  water,  called  from  its  mil¬ 
ky  colour  /dc  ammoniaci.  It  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in 
the  fquill  pills. 

Sal  AMMONIAC,  the  old  name  of  muriate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  a  native  fait,  compofed  of  ammonia,  or  volatile  al¬ 
kali,  and  muriatic  acid,  which  was  generated  in  thofe 
large  inns  or  caravanferas  where  the  crowd  of  pilgrims 
coming  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ufed  to 
lodge  >  who,  in  thofe  parts,  travelling  upon  carpels, 
and  thofe  creatures  when  in  Cyrene,  a  province  of 
Egypt,  where  that  celebrated  temple  Hood,  urining 
in  the  Hables,  or  (fay  fome)  in  the  parched  fands, 
out  of  this  urine,  which  is  remarkably  drong,  arofe 
a  kind  of  fait,  denominated  fometimes  (from  the 
temple)  Ammoniac ,  and  fometimes  (from  the  country) 

Cyrenaic .  Since  the  ceffation  of  thefe  pilgrimages,  no 
more  of  this  fait  is  produced  there  and,  from  this  de¬ 
ficiency «,  , 
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Ammotiian  ficiency,  fome  fufpeft  there  never  was  any  fuch  thing  : 

But  this  fufpicion  is  removed,  by  the  large  quantities 
of  a  fait,  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  thrown  out  by 
,  Mount  ZEtna. 

The  modern  fal  ammoniac  is  entirely  fa&itious.  See 
Chemistry  Index . 

AMMONIAN  philosophy.  See  Ammonius. 
AMMONITE,  in  Natural  Hijlory .  See  CORNU 
Ammonis . 

AMMONITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Ammon 
the  foil  of  Lot.  The  Ammonites  deftroyed  thofe 
giants  which  they  called  Zamzumrnims  (Deut.  ii.  19 

_ 21.),  and  feized  upon  their  country.  God  forbade 

Mofes,  and  by  him  the  children  of  Ifrael  («/.  19.)? 
to  attack  the  Ammonites  ;  becaufe  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  their  lands  unto  the  Hebrews.  Before  the  11- 
raelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Amorites  had 


death  of  Ahab  in  the  year  of  the  world  3107.  Two  Ammorutis 
years  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  Jehoram  his  fon,  and 

fucceffor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites  (2  Kings  * _ _ , 

iii.)  •  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  vnftory  was  fo 
complete  as  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  peo¬ 
ple,  made  an  irruption  into  the  lands  belonging  to 
Judah  3  but  were  forced  back  and  routed  by  Jehoftia- 
phat  (2  Ch.  xx.  1,  2.).  After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 

Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  were  carried  in¬ 
to  captivity  by  Tiglath-pilnefer  in  the  year  3264,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  took  poffeffion  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  thefe  tribes.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  1.)  re¬ 
proaches  them  for  it.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  Ammo¬ 
nites  were  fome  of  thofe  to  whom  this  prophet  (chap. 

xxvii  2 _ 4.)  prefented  the  cup  of  the  Lord  s  fury,  and 

directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  themfelvcs  ;  ex- 
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raelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Amorites  a  irt  J  fubmit  themfelves  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
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from  the  Amorites,  and  divided  between  the  tribes  ot 
Gad  and  Reuben.  In  the  time  of  Jephtha,  the  Am- 
m unites  declared  war  againft  the  Ifraelites  (Judg.  xi.J, 
under  pretence  that  they  detained  a  great  part  ot  the 
country  which  had  formerly  been  theirs  before  the 
Amorites  poffeffed  it.  Jephtha  declared,  that  as  this 
was  an  acquifition  which  the  Ifraelites  had  made  111  a 
juft  war,  and  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Amorites, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  it  by  right  of  conqueft,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  reftore  it.  1  he  Ammonites 
were  not  fatisfied  with  this  reafon  ;  wherefore  Jephtha 
gave  them  battle  and  defeated  them.  The  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  generally  united  whenever  there  was  any 
defisn  fet  afoot  of  attacking  the  Ifraelites.  .  Alter 
the  death  of  Othniel  (id.  iii.),  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites  joined  with  Eglon  king  of  Moab  to  op- 
prefs  the  Hebrews;  whom  they  fubdued,  and  governed 
for  the  fpaceof  18  years,  till  they  were  delivered  by 
Ehud  the  fon  of  Gera,  who  flew  Eglon  king  of  Moab. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  Ammonites  made  war  again 
the  Ifraelites,  and  greatly  diftreffed  them.  But  thefe 
were  at  laft  delivered  by  the  hands  of  Jephtha  ;  who 
having  attacked  the  Ammonites,  made  a  very,  great 
flaughter  among  them  (l  Sam.  xi.).  In  the  beginning 
of  Saul’s  reign  (i  Sam.  xi.),  Nahalh  king  of  the  Am¬ 
monites  having  fat  down  before  Jabefh-gilead,  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  extremity  of  demanding  a  capi¬ 
tulation.  Nahalh  aufwered,  that  he  would  capitulate 
with  them  upon  no  other  conditions  than  their  lub- 
mitting  to  have  every  one  his  right  eye  plucked  out, 
that  fo  they  might  be  made  a  reproach  to  Ifrael :  but 
Saul  coming  feafonably  to  the  relief  of  Jabefli,  deli¬ 
vered  the  city  and  people  from  the  barbarity  of  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  David  had  been  the  king  of 
Ammon’s  friend;  and  after  the  death  of  this  prince, 
he  fent  ambaffadors  to  make  his  compliments  of  con¬ 
dolence  to  Hamm  his  fon  and  fucceffor;  who,. ima¬ 
gining  that  David’s  ambaffadors  were  come  as.  fpies  to 
obferve  his  ftrength,  and  the  condition  of  his  king¬ 
dom  treated  them  in  a  wry  injurious  manner  (2  bam. 
!  V)  David  revenged  this  indignity  thrown  upon 
his  ambaffadors,  by  fubduing  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Syrians  their  allies.  Ammon  and 
Moab  continued  under  the  obedience  of  the  kings 
David  and  Solomon;  and,  after. the  reparation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  were  fubjea  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael  till  the 


and  flavery.  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4-10.)  denounces  their 
entire  deftruftion ;  and  tells  them  that  God  would 
give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the  eaft,  who  fhould  let 
their  palaces  in  their  country,  fo  that  there  fhould  be 
no  more  mention  of  the  Ammonites  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  It  is,  believed  that  thefe  misfortunes  happened 
to  the  Ammonites  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  ot 
Jerufalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  againft  all 
the  people  that  dwelt  upon  the  confines  ot  Judea,  in 

the  year  of  the  world  3420. 

It  is  alfo  thought  probable,  that  Cyrus  gave  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  the  liberty  of  returning  into 
ther  own  country,  from  whence  they  had  been  remov¬ 
ed  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  we  fee  them  in  the  place 
of  their  former  fettlement,  expofed  to  thofe  revolu-  • 
dons  which  were  common  to  the  people  of  Syria  and 
Paleftine ;  fubjeft  fometimes  to  the  kings  ot  Egypt, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  kings  of  Syria.  We  are 
told  by  Polybius,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  took  Kab- 
both,  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital,  demolilhed  the 
walls,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  in  3806.  During  the 
perfecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Jofepbus  informs, 
that  the  Ammonites  thowed  their  hatred  to  the  Jews, 
and  exercifed  great  cruelties  againft  fuch  of  them  as 
lived  about  their  country.  Juftm  Martyr. fays,  That 
in  his  time  there  were  ftill  many  Ammonites  remain¬ 
ing  ;  but  Origen  affures  us,  that  when  he  was  living 
they  were  known  only  under  the  general  name  ot 
Arabians.  Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel  (xxv. 
10.)  accomplithed  *,  who  faid  that  the  Ammonites 
fhould  be  deftroyed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  re¬ 
membered  among  the  nations. 

AMMONITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  country  ot 
Arabia  Petraea,  occupied  by  the  children  of  Ammon, 
whence  the  appellation.  Its  limits  partly  to  the  weit 
and  partly  to  the  north  were  the  river  Jabbok,  whole 
courfe  is  nowhere  determined-,  though  Jofephus  lays, 
that  it  runs  between  Rabboth- Ammon  or  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Gerafe,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan. 

AMMONIUS,  furnamed  SacCAS,  was  born  in 
Alexandria,  and  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  He  was  one  of  the  molt  celebrated 
philofophers  of  his  age  3  and,  adopting  with  alterations 
the  Eccleftic  philofophy,  laid  the  foundation  ot  that 
fe&  which  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Platonics.  See  Ecclectics  and  Platonism. 
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This  learned  man  was  born  of  Chriftian  _ 
educated  in  their  religion  ;  the  outward  profeffion  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  he  never  entirely  deferted.  As  his 
genius  was  vaft  and  comprehenfive,  fo  were  his  projeds 
bold  and  fingular  :  For  he  attempted  a  general  coali¬ 
tion  of  all  feds,  whether  philofophical  or  religious,  by 
framing  a  fyftem  of  dodrines  which  he  imagined  cal¬ 
culated  to  unite  them  all,  the  Chriftians  not  excepted, 
in  the  mod  perfect  harmony.  In  purfuance  of  this 
defign,  he  maintained,  that  the  great  principles  of  all 
philofophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found 
equally  in  all  feds  ;  that  they  differed  from  each  other 
only  in  their  method  of  expreffing  them,  and  in  fome 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance  *,  and  that,  by  a 
proper  interpretation  of  their  refpe&ive  fentiments, 
they  might  eafily  be  united  into  one  body.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  the  Gentile  religions,  and  even  the  Chriftian, 
were  to  be  illuft  rated  and  explained  by  the  principles 
of  this  univerfal  philofophy  ;  and  the  fables  of  the 
priefts  were  to  be  removed  from  Paganifm,  and  the 
comments  and  interpretations  of  the  difciples  of  Jefus 
from  Chriftianity.  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  he  in¬ 
filled,  that  all  the  religious  fyllems  of  all  nations  Ihould 
be  reftored  to  their  original  purity,  and  reduced  to 
their  primitive  (landard,  viz.  the  ancient  philofophy 
of  the  eaft,  preferved  uncorrupted  by  Plato  :  and  he 
affirmed,  that  this  projeft  was  agreeable,  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Jefus  Chrid  $  whofe  foie  view  in  defeending 
upon  earth  was  to  fet  bounds  to  the  reigning  fuper- 
dition,  to  remove  the  errors  that  had  blended  them- 
felves  with  the  religions  of  all  nations,  but  not  to  abo- 
lilh  the  ancient  theology  from  which  they  were  deri¬ 
ved.  Fie  therefore  adopted  the  do£lrines  which  were 
received  in  Egypt  concerning  the  univerfe  and  the 
Deity,  confidered  as  condituting  one  great  whole  *, 
concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature  of 
fouls,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  the  government 
of  the  world  by  demons.  He  alio  edabliffied  a  fydem 
of  moral  difeipline  ;  which  allowed  the  people  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country  and 
the  didates  of  nature  ;  but  required  the  wife  to  exalt 
their  minds  by  contemplation,  and  to  mortify  the  body, 
fo  that  they  might  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  prefence 
and  affiftance  of  the  demons,  and  of  afeending  after 
death  to  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Parent.  In  or¬ 
der  to  reconcile  the  popular  religion,  and  particularly 
the  Chriftian,  with  this  new  fyftem,  he  made  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  Heathen  gods  an  allegory  ;  maintaining 
that  they  were  only  celeftial  minifters,  entitled  to  an 
inferior  kind  of  worftiip.  And  he  acknowledged  that 
Jefus  Chrift  was  an  excellent  man,  and  the 'friend  of 
God ;  but  alleged  that  it  was  not  his  defign  entirely 
to  abolilh  the  worffiip  of  demons,  and  that  his  only 
*  intention  was  to  purify  the  ancient  religion.  This  fy¬ 
ftem,  fo  plaufible  in  its  firft  rife,  but  fo  comprehenfive 
and  complying  in  its  progrefs,  has  been  the  fource  of 
innumerable  errors  and  corruptions  in  the  Chriftian 
church.  At  its  firft  eftablifhment  it  is  faid  to  have 
had  the  approbation  of  Athenagoras  Pantaenus,  and 
Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  and  all  who  had  the  care 
of  the  public  fchool  belonging  to  the  Chrift ians  at 
Alexandria.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Longinus 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  treatife  on  the  Sublime, 
Plotinus,  Herennius,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus 
the  difciple  of  Porphyry,  Sopater,  Edifius,  Euftathius, 
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parents  and  Maximus  of  Ephefus,  Prifcus,  Chryfanthius  the  maker  Ammufci 


of  Julian,  Julian  the  Apoftate,  Hierocles,  Proclus,  and  turn 
many  others  both  Pagans  and  Chriftians.  Amontons. 

The  above  opinions  of  Ammonius  are  collected  from 
the  writings  and  deputations  of  his  difciples  the.  mo¬ 
dern  Platonics  :  for  he  himfelf  left  nothing  in  writing 
behind  him  5  nay,  he  impofed  a  law  upon  his  difciples 
not  to  divulge  his  do£lrines  among  the  rpultitude  *> 
which  injunction,  however,  they  made  no  fcruple  to 
negleCl  and  violate. 

AMMUNITION,  a  general  name  for  all  warlike 
provifions  5  but  more  particularly  powder,  ball,  &c.. 

Ammunition,  arras,  utenfils  of  war,  gunpowder,  im¬ 
ported  without  licenfe  from  his  majefty,  are,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  forfeited,  and  triple  the  value..  And 
again,  fuch  licenfe  obtained,  except  for  furnifhing  his 
majefty ’s  public  (lores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  oftender 
to  incur  a  premunire,  and  to  be  difabled  to  hold  any 
office  of  the  crown. 

Ammunition  Bread ,  Shoes,  &c.  fuch  as  are  ferved 
out  to  the  foldiers  of  an  army  or  garrifon. 

AMNESTY,  in  matters  of  policy,  denotes  a  par¬ 
don  granted  by  a  prince  to  his  rebellious  fubjeCls,  ufu- 
ally  with  fome  exceptions ;  fuch  was  that  granted  by 
Charles  II.  at  his  reftoration. — The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Greek  tipnertu,,  the  name  of  an  edi£l  of  this 
kind  publilhed  by  Thrafybulus,  on  his  expulfion  of  the 
tyrants  out  of  Athens. 

AMNIOS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  thin  pellucid  membrane 
which  furrounds  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  See  Foe¬ 
tus. 

AMOEB/EUM,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem 
reprefenting  a  difpute  between  two  perfons,  who  are 
made  to  anfwer  each  other  alternately  5  fuch  are  the 
third  and  feventh  of  Virgil’s  eclogues. 

AMOL,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  the  UL 
becks,  feated  on  the  river  Gihon.  E.  Long.  64.  30. 

N.  Lat.  39.  20. 

AMOMUM,  Ginger.  See  Botany  Index. 

Amo  MUM  Vulgar  e.  See  Si  um,  Botany  Index.  • 

AMONTONS,  William,  an  ingenious  experimen¬ 
tal  philofopher,  the  fon  of  a  lawyer  of  Normandy,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1663.  From  his  childhood  he  ' 
laboured  under  the  infirmity  of  extreme  dulnefs,  which 
led  him  to  amufe  himfelf  in  the  want  of  fociety,  by  ftu- 
dying  geometry  and  mechanics.  Fie  learned  defigning 
and  furveying,  and  was  employed  in  many  public  works. 

He  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  year 
1687,  an  hygrometer  upon  a  new  conftru&ion,  which 
was  highly  approved.  In  1695,  hepublifhed,  in  French, 
a  treatife,  entitled,  “  Observations  on  a  new  Hour-Glafs, 
and  Barometers,  Thermometers,  and  Hygrometers.” 

This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  in  the  year  1699. 

Upon  his  admiffion,  he  read  a  paper  on  fri&ion,  in 
which  a  new  theory  upon  that  fubje£l  is  propofed  :  the 
paper  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy. 

He  difeovered  a  method  of  conveying  intelligence 
fpeedily  to  a  great  diftanee  by  means  of  fignals,  from  one 
perfon  to  another,  placed  at  as  great  a  diftanee  as  they 
could  be  feen  by  means  of  telefeopes :  he  may  therefore 
be  efteemed  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  This  in¬ 
genious  man,  who  was  diftinguiffied  for  his  ingenuity 
in  inventing,  and  his  accuracy  in  executing  experiments, 
died  in  the  year  1705.  His  pieces  which  are  numerous, 
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"Amorseans  and  on  various  fubje&s,  as  air,  fire,  barometers,  pumps, 

11  &c.  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 

Amortiza-  Academy  of  Sciences.  {Gen,  Biog .) 

AMORCE ANS,  a  fe<5l  or  order  of  Gemaric  do&ors, 
or  commentators  on  the  Jerufalem  Talmud.  The  A- 
moraeans  fucceeded  the  Mifchnic  doctors.  They  fub- 
lifted  250  years }  and  were  fucceeded  by  the  Sebu- 
raeans. 

AMORGOS,  or  Amurgus,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
now  Morgo ,  not  far  from  Naxus  to  the  eaft,  one  of  the 
European  Sporades  ;  the  country  of  Simonides  the 
iambic  poet.  To  this  ifland  criminals  were  banilhed. 

It  was  famous  for  a  fine  flax  called  Emorgis. 

AMORITES,  a  people  defcended  from  Amor- 
rhaeus,  according  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  •,  E- 
moraeus,  according  to  other  expofitors  •,  Haemori,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hebrew  ;  or  Emorites,  according  to  our 
verfion  of  the  Bible,  who  was  the  fourth  fon  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  Gen.  x.  1 6. 

The  Amorites  firft  of  all  peopled  the  mountains  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  well  of  the  Dead  fea.  They  had  likewife 
eftablifhments  to  the  eaft  of  the  fame  fea,  between  the 
brooks  of  Jabbok  and  Arnon,  from  whence  they  for¬ 
ced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Numb.  xiii.  30.  xvi. 
29,  Jofh.  v.  I.  and  Judges  xi.  19.  20.  Mofes  made  a 
conqueft  of  this  country  from  their  kings  Sihon  and 
Og,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2553. 

The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.)  fpeaking  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  ftature  and  valour  of  the  Amorites,  compares  their 
height  with  that  of  cedars,  and  their  ftrength  with 
that  of  an  oak.  The  name  Amorite  is  often  taken  in 
Scripture  for  all  Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands 
which  the  Amorites  poffeffed  on  this  fide  Jordan  were 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  thofe  which  they  had 
enjoyed  beyond  this  river  were  diftributed  between  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

AMORIUM,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  near  the 
river  Sangarius,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. — It  was 
taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Saracens  in  668  ;  but 
foon  after  retaken  by  the  Romans.  A  war  break¬ 
ing  out  again  between  thefe  two  nations  in  837,  the 
Roman  emperor  Theophilus  deftroyed  Sozopetra  the 
birthplace  of  the  caliph  Al’  Motafem,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  earned  entreaties  to  him  to  fpare  it.  This  fo 
enraged  the  caliph,  that  he  ordered  every  one  to  en¬ 
grave  upon  his  Ihield  the  word  Amorium ,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Theophilus,  which  he  refolved  at  all  events 
to  deftroy.  Accordingly  he  laid  fiege  to  the  place,  but 
met  with  a  vigorous  refiftance.  At  length,  after  a  fiege 
of  55  days,  it  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  abjured  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  caliph, 
exafperated  at  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained  during  the 
fiege,  put  moft  of  the  men  to  the  fword,  carried  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  levelled  the  ci¬ 
ty  with  the  ground.  His  forces  being  diftreffed  for 
want  of  water  on  their  return  home,  the  Chriftian  pri- 
foners  rofe  upon  fome  of  them  and  murdered  them  \ 
upon  which  the  caliph  put  6000  of  the  prifoners  to 
death.  According  to  the  eaftern  hiftorians,  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Amorium  were  ftain,  and  as  many 
carried  into  captivity. 

AMORPHA,  False  Indigo.  See  Botany  In - 
dex, 

AMORTIZATION,  in  Law ,  the  alienation  of 


lands  or  tenements  to  a  corporation  or  fraternity  and  Ai 

their  fucceflors.  See  Mortmain.  .  1 - 

AMOS,  the  fourth  of  the  fmaller  prophets,  who  in 
his  youth  had  been  a  herdfman  at  Tekoa,  a  fmall  town 
about  four  leagues  fouthward  of  Jerufalem,  was  fent 
to  the  king  of  Baftian,  that  is,  to  the  people  of  Sa- 
maria,  or  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  to  bring  them  back  to 
repentance  and  an  amendment  of  their  lives ;  whence 
it  is  thought  probable  that  he  was  born  within  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Ifrael,  and  only  retired  to  Tekoa  on  his  be¬ 
ing  driven  from  Bethel,  by  Amaziah  the  prieft  of  the 
golden  calves  at  Bethel. 

The  prophet  being  thus  returned  to  Tekoa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  continued  to  prophefy.  He  com¬ 
plains  in  many  places  of  the  violence  offered  him,  by 
endeavouring  to  oblige  him  to  filence.  He  boldly  re- 
monftrates  againft  the  crying  fins  that  prevailed  among 
the  Ifrael ites,  as  idolatry,  oppreffion,  wantonnefs,  and 
obftinacy.  He  likewife  reproves  thofe  of  Judah,  fuch 
as  their  carnal  fecurity,  fenfuality,  and  injuftice.  He 
terrifies  them  both  with  frequent  threatenings,  and 
pronounces  that  their  fins  will  at  laft  end  in  the  ruin  of 
Judah  and  Ifrael,  which  he  illuftrates  by  the  vifions  of 
a  plumb-lime  and  a  bafket  of  fummer-fruit.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  in  this  prophecy,  that  as  it  begins  with  de¬ 
nunciation  of  judgment  and  deftru&ion  againft  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  Philiftines,  Tyrians,  and  other  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  fo  it  concludes  with  comfortable  promifes  of  re¬ 
ft  oring  the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  ere&ing  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Chrift.  Amos  was  chofen  to  the  prophetic  of¬ 
fice  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jero¬ 
boam  the  fon  of  Joaffi  king  of  Ifrael,  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  earthquake  (Amos  i.  1.),  which  happened  in 
the  24th  or  25th  year  of  Uzziah,  according  to  the 
rabbins  and  moft  of  the  modern  commentators  \  or  the 
year  of  the  world  3219,  when  this  prince  ufurped  the 
prieft’s  office,  and  attempted  to  offer  incenfe  to  the 
Lord  :  but  it  is  obferved,  that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe, 
becaufe  Jotham  the  fon  of  Uzziah,  who  was  born  in 
3221,  was  of  age  to  govern,  and  consequently  was  be¬ 
tween  15  and  20  years  of  age,  when  his  father  under¬ 
took  to  offer  incenfe,  and  was  ftruck  with  a  leprofy. 
The  firft  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  in  order  of 
time,  are  thofe  of  the  7th  chapter  :  the  reft  he  pronoun¬ 
ced  in  the  town  of  Tekoa,  whither  he  retired.  He 
foretold  the  misfortunes  which  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael 
(hould  fall  into  after  the  death  of  Rehoboam  II.  who 
was  then  living ;  he  foretold  the  death  of  Zecha- 
riah,  the  invafion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Ifrael' 
by  Pul  and  Tiglath-pilnefer  kings  of  Affyria  :  and 
he  fpeaks  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their 
return. 

The  time  and  manner  of  this  prophet’s  death  are 
not  known.  Some  old  authors  relate  that  Amaziah, 
prieft  of  Bethel,  provoked  by  the  difeourfes  of  the 
prophet,  had  his  teeth  broke,  in  order  to  filence  him* 
Others  fay,  that  Hofea  or  Uzziah,  the  fon  of  Ama¬ 
ziah,  ftruck  him  with  a  ftake  upon  the  temples, 
knocked  him  down,  and  wounded  him  much ;  in 
which  condition  he  was  carried  to  Tekoa,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  \  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  that  he  prophefied  a  long  time  at  Tekoa, 
after  the  adventure  which  he  had  with  Amaziah  5  and 
the  prophet  himfelf  taking  no  notice  of  the  ill  treat* 
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tuent  which  he  is  faid  to  have  received,  is  an  argument 
that  he  did  not  fuffer  in  the  manner  they  relate. 

St  Jerome  obferves,  that  there  is  nothing  great  or 
fublime  in  the  ftyle  of  Amos.  He  applies  the  words 
of  St  Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  6.)  to  him,  *  rude  in  fpeeeh 
though  not  in  knowledge.’  And  he  farther  obferves, 
that  he  borrows  his  comparifons  from  the  ftate  and  pro- 
feffion  to  which  he  belonged. 

AMOY,  an  ifland  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  in 
China,  where  the  Englilh  had  a  fadlory:  but  they  have 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  impofitions  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  E.  Long.  1 18.  O.  N.  Lat.  24.  30.  It  has  a 
fine  port,  that  will  contain  many  thoufand  veffels.  The 
emperor  has  a  garrifon  here  of  7000  men. 

AMPELIS,  the  Vine.  See  Vitis,  Botany  Index. 
Ampelis,  the  Chatterer.  See  Ornithology  In¬ 
dex. 

AMPELITES,  Cannel-coal,  or  Candle-coal, 
a  hard,  opaque,  foflil,  inflammable  fubftance,  of  a  black 
colour.  It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids.  The  am- 
pelites,  though  much  inferior  to  jet  in  many  refpe&s, 
is  yet  a  very  beautiful  foflil  j  and,  for  a  body  of  fo 
compaft  a  ftru&ure,  remarkably  light.  Examined 
by  the  microfcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  innumerable 
very  thin  and  fmall  plates,  laid  clofely  and  firmly  on 
one  another*,  and  full  of  very  fmall  fpecks  of  a  blacker 
and  more  fhining  matter  than  the  reft,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  purer  bitumen  than  the  general  ‘mafs.  Thefe 
fpecks  are  equally  diffuled  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  maffes.  There  is  a  large  quarry  of  it  near  Alen- 
*£on  in  France.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  the  fined  is  in  Lancalhire  and  Cheftiire  \  it  lies 
\ifually  at  confiderable  depths.  It  makes  a  very  brilk 
fire,  flaming  violently  for  a  fhort  time,  and  after  that 
continuing  red  and  glowing  hot  a  long  while  \  and 
finally  is  reduced  into  a  fmall  proportion  of  gray  allies, 
the  greater  part  of  its  fubftante  having  flown  off  in  the 
burning.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  high  and  elegant  po- 
lifh  \  and  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced,  is  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  Vaft  number  of  toys,  as  fnuff-boxes  and  the 
like,  which  bear  all  the  nicety  of  turning,  and  are  made 
to  pafs  for  jet.  Hufbandmen  fmear  their  vines  with  it, 
as  it  kills  the  vermin  which  irlfefts  thenl.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed  for  the  dyeing  of  hair  black.  In  medicine, 
it  is  reputed  good  in  colics,  againft  worms,  and  as  be¬ 
ing  in  general  an  emollient  and  difcutient  5  but  the  pre- 
fent  pradtice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

AMPELUSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  called  Cottes  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  which  is  of  the  fame  fignification  with  a  town  of 
the  fame  name  not  far  from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the 
flraits  of  Gibraltar,  liow  Cape  Spartel.  W.  Long.  6.  30. 
N.  Lat.  36.  c. 

AMPHERES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  veffels  where¬ 
in  the  rowers  plied  two  oars  at  the  fame  time,  one  with 
the  right  hand  and  another  with  the  left. 

AMPHIARAUS,  in  Pagan  Mythology ,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  prophet,  who  poffeffed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argos.  He  was  believed  to  excel  in  divining  by 
dreams,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  divined  by  fire. 
Amphiaraus  knowing,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that 
he  ftiould  lofe  his  life  in  the  war  againft  Thebes,  hid 
himfelf  in  order  to  avoid  engaging  in  that  expedition  : 
but  his  wife  Eriphyle,  being  prevailed  upon  by  a  pre¬ 
sent,  dilcovered  the  place  in  which  he  had  concealed 
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himfelf  5  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  other  Amphiar- 
princes  who  marched  againft  Thebes.  This  proved  throfis, 
fatal  to  him  5  for  the  earth  being  fplit  afunder  by  a  t 
thunderbolt,  both  he  and  his  chariot  were  fwallowed 
up  in  the  opening.  Amphiaraus,  after  his  death,  was 
ranked  among  the  gods  ;  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  and  his  oracle,  as  well  as  the  fports  inftituted  to 
his  honour,  were  very  famous. 

AMPHIARTHROSIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  term  for 
fuch  junctures  of  bones  as  have  an  evident  motion, 
but  different  from  the  diarthrofis,  &c.  See  DlARTHRO- 
SIS. 

AMPHIBIA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s 
third  clafs  of  animals  5  including  all  thofe  which  live 
partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land.  This  clafs  he  fub- 
divides  into  four  orders,  viz.  the  amphibia  reptiles  *,  the 
amphibia  ferpentes  ;  the  amphibia  nantes  5  and  the  am¬ 
phibia  meantes. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  whether  the  animals  common¬ 
ly  called  amphibious ,  live  moft  in  the  water  or  on  land. 

If  we  confider  the  words  uptyt  ( utrinque ,  both  ways) 
and  /Sits  (vita,  life),  from  which  the  term  amphibious 
is  derived  ;  we  fliotdd  underftand,  that  animals,  having 
this  title,  ftiould  be  capable  of  living  as  well,  by  land, 

.or  in  the  air,  as  by  water*,  or  of  dwelling  in  either  con- 
ftantly  at  will  :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  ani¬ 
mal  that  can  fulfil  this  definition,  as  being  equally  qua¬ 
lified  for-  either.  An  ingenious  naturalift  *,  therefore,  *  Dr  Par- 
from  confidering  their  economy  refpeftively,  divides/or?/,  in  a . 
them  into  two  orders,  viz.  1.  Such  as  enjoy  their 
functions  by  land,  but  occafionally  go  into  the  water. 

2.  Such  as  chiefly  inhabit  the  water,  but  occafionally ciety; 
go  afliore.  What  he  advances  on  this  fubjeft  is  curious, 
and  well  illuftrates  the  nature  of  this  clafs. 

I.  Of  the  firft  order,  he  particularly  confiders  the 
phocse  *,  and  endeavours  to  (how,  that  none  of  them  can 
live  chiefly  in  the  water,  but  that  their  chief  enjoyment 
of  the  functions  of  life  is  on  fhore. 

Thefe  animals  (he  observes)  are  really  quadrupeds  ^ 
but,  as  their  chief  food  is  fifti,  they  are  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  going  out  to  fca  to  hunt  their  prey,  and  to 
great  diftances  from  ftiore  ^  taking  care  that,  however 
great  the  diftance,  rocks  or  fmall  iflands  are  at  hand, 
as  refting  places  when  they  are  tired,  or  when  their 
bodies  become  too  much  macerated  in  the  water  \  and 
they  return  to  the  places  of  their  ufual  refort  to  fleep, 
copulate,  and  bring  forth  their  young,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons,  viz.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  only  effen- 
tial  difference  (as  to  the  general  ftr'u&ure  of  the  heart) 
between  amphibious  and  mere  land  animals,  or  fuch  as 
never  go  into  the  water,  is,  that  in  the  former  the  oval 
hole  remains  always  open.  Now,  in  fuch  as  are  with¬ 
out  this  hole,  if  they  w*ere  to  be  immerfed  in  water  fo i 
but  a  little  time,  refpiration  Would  ceafe,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  muft  die  *,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  mafs  of  blood 
paffes  from  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  artery  through 
the  lungs,  aftd  by  the  pulmonary  veins  returns  to  the 
heart,  while  the  aorta  is  carrying  the  greater  part  of 
the  mafs  to  the  head  and  extremities,  &:c. 

Now,  the  blood  paffes  through  the  lungs  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  uninterrupted  ftream,  while  refpiration  is  gentle 
and  moderate ;  but  when  it  is  violent,  then  the.  circu¬ 
lation  is  interrupted,  for  infpiration  and  exfpiration  are 
now  carried  to  their  extent  5  and  in  this  ftate  the  blood 
cannot  pafs  through  the  lungs  either  during  the  total 
T  2  infpiration 
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Amphibia,  infpiration  or  total  exfpiration  of  the  air  in  breathing  : 

*  J  for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  inflation  compreffes  the  re¬ 

turning  veins  *,  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  collapfion  of 
the  lungs,  thefe  veins  are  interrupted  alfo ;  fo  that  it  is 
only  between  thefe  two  violent  a&ions  that  the  blood 
can  pafs  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  lives  of  animals  are 
{hortened,  and  their  health  impaired,  when  they^  are 
fubjedled  to  frequent  violent  infpiration  ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  when  animals  have  thus  breathed,  they  muft  con¬ 
tinue  to  refpire  ever  after,  for  life  is  at  an  end  when 
that  ceafes. 

There  are  three  neceffary  and  principal  ufes  of  refpi¬ 
ration  in  all  land  animals,  and  in  thofe  kinds  that  are 
counted  amphibious.  The  firft  is  that  of  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  whole  body 
and  extremities.  In  real  fifhes,  the  force  of  the  heart 
is  alone  capable  of  fending  the  blood  to  every  part,  as 
they  are  not  furnilhed  with  limbs  or  extremities  ;  but 
in  the  others  mentioned,  being  all  furnifhed  with  ex¬ 
tremities,  refpiration  is  an  affiftant  force  to  the  arte¬ 
ries  in  fending  blood  to  the  extremities  ;  which,  being 
fo  remote  from  the  heart,  have  need  of  fuch  afliftance, 
other  wife  the  circulation  would  be  very  languid  in  thefe 
parts  :  thus  we  fee,  that  in  perfons  fubjett  to  aftlimatic 
complaints,  the  circulation  grows  languid,  the  legs 
crow  cold  and  osdematous,  and  other  parts  fuffer  by 
the  defe£l  in  refpiration. — A  fecond  ufe  of  breathing 
is,  that  in  refpiration,  the  variety  of  particles,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  which  float  always  in  the  air,  might 
be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  to  be  infinuated  into  the  mafs 
of  blood,  being  highly  neceffary  to  contemperate  and 
cool  the  agitated  mafs,  and  to  contribute  refined  pa¬ 
bulum  to  the  finer  parts  of  it,  which,  meeting  with 
the  daily  fupply  of  chyle,  ferves  to  aflimilate  and  more 
intimately  mix  the  mafs,  and  render  its  conftitution  the 
fitter  for  fupporting  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  valetudinarians,  by  changing  foul  or  un- 
wholefome  air  for  a  free,  good,  open  air,  often  recover 
from  lingering  difeafes.-— A  third  principal  ufe  of  le- 
fpiration  is,  to  promote  the  exhibition  of  voice  in  ani¬ 
mals  :  which  all  thofe  that  live  on  the  land  do  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fpecific  natures. 

From  thefe  confiderations  it  appears,  that  the  phocse 
of  every  kind  are  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  ma¬ 
king  the  land  their  principal  residence.  But  there  is 
another  very  convincing  argument  why  they  refide  on 
fhore  the  greateft  part  of  their  time ;  namely,  that  the 
flefh  of  thefe  creatures  is  analogous  to  that  of  other  land 
animals '/and  therefore,  by  over  long  maceration,  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  fatigue  of  their  chafing  their  prey,  they 
would  fuffer  fucli  a  relaxation  as  would  deftroy  them. 
It  is  well  known,  that  animals  which  have  lain  long 
under  water  are  reduced  to  a  very  lax  and  even  putrid 
ftate  ;  and  the  phoca  muff  bafk  in  the  air  on  (hore:  for 
while  the  folids  are  at  reft,  they  acquire  their  former 
degree  of  tenfion,  and  the  vigour  of  the  animal  is  re- 
ftored  :  and  while  he  has  an  uninterrupted  placid  refpi¬ 
ration,  his  blood  is  refrefhed  by  the  new  fupply  of  air, 
as  explained  above,  and  he  is  rendered  fit  for  liis  next 
cruife  :  for  a&ion  wades  the  moft  exalted  fluids  of  the 
body,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  its  duration  and  vio¬ 
lence’^  and  the  reftorative  red  mud  continue  a  longer 
or  fhdrter  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  fatigue.  . 

Let  us  now  examine  by  what  power  thefe  animals- 
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are  capable  of  remaining  longer  under  water  than  land  Amphibia. 

animals.  .  , 

All  thefe  have  the  oval  hole  open  between  the  right 
and  left  auricles  of  the  heart ;  and,  in  many,  the  cana- 
lis  arteriofus  alfo  :  and  while  the  phoca  remains  under 
water,  which  he  may  continue  an  hour  or  two  more  or 
lefs,  his  refpiration  is  flopped  ;  and  the  blood,  not  find¬ 
ing  the  p adage  through  the  pulmonary  artery  free, 
ruflies  through  the  hole  from  the  right  to  the  left  au¬ 
ricle,  and  partly  through  the  arterial  canal,  being  a 
ftiort  paffage  to  the  aorta,  and  thence  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  maintaining  the  circulation  :  but,  upon  rifing 


to  come  a  (bore,  the  blood  finds  its  paffage  again, 
through  the  lungs  the  moment  he  refpires. 

Thus  the  foetus  in  utero,  during  its  confinement, 
having  the  lungs  compreffed,  and  confequently  the  pul¬ 
monary  arteries  and  veins  impervious,  has  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  carried  on  through  the  oval  hole  and 
the  arterial  canal.  Now,  fo  far  the  phoca  in  the  water, 
and  the  fetus  in  utero,  are  analogous  *,  but  they  differ 
in  other  material  circumftances.  One  is,  that  the  fetus 
having  never  refpired,  remains  fufficiently  nourilhed 
by  the  maternal  blood  circulating  through  him,  and 
continues  to  grow  till  the  time  of  his  birth,  without 
any  want  of  refpiration  during  nine  months  confine¬ 
ment  :  the  phoca,  having  refpired  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  cannot  live  very  long  without  it,  for  the  reafons 
given  before  ;  and  this  hole  and  canal  would  be  clofed 
fn  them,  as  it  is  in  land  animals,  if  the  dam  did  not, 
foon  after  the  birth  of  the  cub,  carry  him  fu  very  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  water  to  teach  him 15  by  which  prac¬ 
tice  thefe  pafiages  are  kept  open  during  life,  otherwife 
they  would  not  be  capable  of  attaining  the  food  de- 
figned  for  them  by  Providence. 

Another  difference  is,  that  the  phoca,  as  we  faid  be¬ 
fore,  would  be  relaxed  by  maceration  in  remaining  too 
long  in  the  water  ;  whereas  the  fetus  in  utero  fuffers 
no  injury  from  continuing  its  full  number  of  months 
in  the  fluid  it  fwims  in  :  the  reafon  is,  that  water  is  a 
powerful  folvent,  and  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  ikins 
of  land  animals,  and  in  time  can  diffolve  them  ;  where¬ 
as  the  liquor  cimnii  is  an  infipid  foft  fluid,  impregnated 
with  particles  more  or  lefs  mucilaginous,  and  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  making  the  leaf!  alteration  in  the  cutis  of  the 
fetus. 

Otters,  beavers,  and  fome  kind  of  rats,  go  oeeafion- 
ally  into  the  water  for  their  prey,  but  cannot  remain 
very  long  under  water.,  “  I  have  often  gone  to  (hoot 
otters  (fays  our  author),  and  watched  all  their  mo¬ 
tions-;  I  have  feen  one  of  them  go  foftly  from  a  bank 
into  the  river,  and  dive  down  :  and  in  about  two  mi¬ 
nutes  rife  at  10  or  15  yards  from  the  place  he  went  in, 
with  a  middling  falmon  in  his  mouth,  which  he  brought 
on  ftiore  :  I  (hot  him,  andfaved  the  fifn  whole.”  Now', 
as  all  fetufes  have  thefe  pafiages  open,  if  a  whelp  of  a 
true  water  fpaniel  was,  immediately  after  its  birth, 
ferved  as  the  phoca  does  her  cubs,  and  immsrfed  in 
water,  to  flop  refpiration  for  a  little  time  every  day,  it 
is  probable  that  the  hole  and  canal  would  be  kept  open, 
and  the  dog  be  made  capable  of  remaining  as  long  un¬ 
der  water  as  the  phoca. 

Frogs,  how  capable  foever  of  remaining  in  the  water, 
yet  cannot  avoid  living  on  land,  for  they  refpire  3  and’ 
if  a  frog  be  thrown  into  a  river,  he  makes  to  the  ftiore 
as  fail  as  he  can*. 

The 
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Tlie  lizard  kind,  fuch  as  may  be  called  water  liz- 
Amphi  ia.  ^ee  Lacerta),  are  all  obliged  to  come  to  land, 

'  in  order  to  depofite  their  eggs,  to  reft,  and  to  fleep. 
Even  the  crocodiles,  who  dwell  much  in  rivers,  fleep 
and  lay  their  eggs  on  (here  ;  and,  while  in  the  water 
are  compelled  to  rife  to  the  furface  to  breathe  ;  yet, 
from  the  texture  of  their  fcaly  covering,  they  are  capable 
of  remaining  in  the  water  longer  by  far  than  any  fpecies 
of  the  phoca,  whofe  ikin  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  horfe 
or  cow. 

The  hippopotamus,  who  wades  into  the  lakes  or 
rivers,  is  a  quadruped,  and  remains  under  the  water  a 
confiderable  time  ;  yet  his  chief  refidence  is  upon  land, 
and  he  muft  come  on  fhore  for  refpiration. 

The  teftudo,  or  fea-tortoife,  though  he  goes  out  to 
fea,  and  is  often  found  far  from  land  5  yet  being  a  re- 
fpiring  animal,  cannot  remain  long  under  water.  He 
has  indeed  a  power  of  rendering  himfelf  fpecifically 
heavier  or  lighter  than  the  water,  and  therefore  can 
let  himfelf  down  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  a  ftorm  ;  yet 
he  is  under  a  neceflity  of  riling  frequently  to  breathe, 
for  reafons  given  before  ;  and  his  raoft  ufual  fituation, 
while  at  fea,  is  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  feeding 
upon  the  various  fubftances  that  float  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  everywhere  about  him  :  thefe  animals  fleep  fe- 
curely  upon  the  furface,  but  not  under  water  ;  and 
can  remain  longer  at  fea  than  any  other  of  this  clafs, 
except  the  crocodile,  becaufe,  as  it  is  with  the  latter, 
his  covering  is  not  in  danger  of  being  too  much  mace¬ 
rated  ;  yet  they  muft  go  on  Ihore  to  copulate  and  lay 
their  eggs. 

2.  The  confideration  of  thefe  is  fufficient  to  inform 
us  of  the  nature  of  the  firft  order  of  the  clals  of  amphi¬ 
bious  animals  ;  let  us  now  fee  what  is  to  be  faid  of  the 
fecond  in  our  divifion  of  them,  which  are  fuch  as  chiefly 
inhabit  the  waters,  but  occafionally  go  on  ftiore  ; 

Thefe  are  but  of  two  kinds :  the  eels,  and  water  fer- 
pents  or  fnakes  of  every  kind.  It  is  their  form  that 
qualifies  them  for  loco-motion  on  land,  and  they  know 
their  way  back  to  the  water  at  will :  for  by  their  ftruc- 
tur6  they  have  a  ftrong  periftaltic  motion,  by  which 
they  can  go  forward  at  a  pretty  good  rate:  whereas  ail 
other  kinds  of  fifh,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  are 
incapable  of  a  voluntary  loco-motion  on  Ihore  ;  and 
therefore,  as  foon  as  fuch  fifh  are  "brought  out  of  the 
water,  after  having  flounced  a  while,  they  lie  motion- 
lefs  and  foon  die. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  reafon  why  thefe  ver¬ 
micular  fifh,  the  eel  and  ferpent  kinds,  can  live  a  confi¬ 
derable  time  on  land,  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
kinds  die  almoft  immediately  when  taken  out  of  the 
water  :  and,  in  this  re fe arch,  we  (hall  come  to  know 
what  analogy  there  is  between  land  animals  and  thofe 
of  the  waters.  All  land  animals  have  lungs,  and  can 
live  no  longer  than  while  thefe  are  inflated  by  the  am¬ 
bient  air,  and  alternately  comprefled  for  its  expulfion  ; 
that  is,  while  refpiration  is  duly  carried  on,  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  infpiration  and  exfpiration  of  air. 

In  like  manner,  the  fifh  in  general  have,  inftead  of 
lungs,  gills  or  branchiae  :  and  as  in  land  animals  the 
lungs  have  a  large  portion  of  the  mafs  of  blood  circu¬ 
lating  through  them,  which  muft  be  flopped  if  the  air 
has  not  a  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  into  and  from  them  ; 
fo,  in  fifh,  there  is  a  great  number  of  blood  veflels  that 
pafs  through  the  branchi^;  and  a  great  portion  of  their 
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blood  circulates  through  them,  which  muft  in  like  man-  Amphibia:. 

ner  be  totally  flopped,  if  the  branches  are  not  perpe- - - # 

tually  wet  with  water.  So  that,  as  the  air  is  to  the  lungs 
in  land  animals  a  conftant  affiftant  to  the  circulation  ; 
fo  is  the  water  to  the  branchiae  of  thofe  of  the  rivers 
and  feas:  for  when  thefe  are  out  of  the  water,  the  bran¬ 
chiae  very  foon  grow  crifp  and  dry,  the  blood  veflels  are 
fhrunk,  and  the  blood  is  obftru£led  in  its  paflage  ;  fo, 
when  the  former  are  immerfed  in  water,  or  other  wife 
prevented  from  having  refpiration,  the  circulation  ceafes, 
and  the  animal  dies. 

Again,  as  land  animals  would  be  deftroyed  by  too 
much  maceration  in  water,  fo  fifhes  would, on  the  other 
hand,  be  ruined  by  too  much  exficcation:  the  latter 
being,  from  their  general  ftrudlure  and  conflitution, 
made  fit  to  bear,  and  live  in,  the  water  5  the  former, 
by  their  conflitution  and  form,  to  breathe  and  dwell  in 
the  air. 

But  it  may  beafked,  Why  eels  and  water  fnakes  are 
capable  of  being  longer  in  the  air  than  the  other  kinds 
of  fifh  ?  This  is  anfwered,  by  confidering  the  providen¬ 
tial  care  of  the  great  Creator  for  thefe  and  every  one 
of  his  creatures :  for  fince  they  were  capable  of  loco¬ 
motion  by  their  form,  which  they  need  not  be  if  they 
were  never  to  go  on  fhore,  it  filmed  neceflary  that  they 
fliould  be  rendered  capable  of  living  a  confiderable  time 
on  fhore,  otherwife  their  loco-motion  would  be  in  vain. 

How  is  this  provided  for  ?  Why,  in  a  raoft  convenient 


manner  ;  for  this  order  of  fillies  have  their  branchiae 
well  covered  from  the  external  drying  air;  they  are  alfo 
furniflied  with  a  ilimy  mucus,  which  hinders  their  be¬ 
coming  crifp  and  dry  for  many  hours  5  and  their  very 
fkins  always  emit  a  mucous  liquor  which  keeps  them 
fupple  and  nvoift  for  a  long  time:  whereas  the  branchiae 
of  other  kinds  of  fifh  are  much  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
want  the  ilimy  matter  to  keep  them  moift.  Now,  if 
any  of  thefe,  when  brought  out  of  the  water,  were  laid 
in  a  veflel  without  water,  they  might  be  preserved  alive 
a  confiderable  time,  by  only  keeping  the  gills  and  fur¬ 
face  of  the  fkin  conftantly  wet,  even  without  any  water 
to  fwim  in. 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  man  may,  by  art,  be  ren¬ 
dered  amphibious,  and  able  to  live  under  water  as  well 
as  frogs.  As  the  foetus  lives  in  utero  without  air,  and 
the  circulation  is  there  continued  by  means  of  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale;  by  preferving  the  paflage  open,  and  the 
other  parts  in  Jlatu  quo ,  after  the  birth,  the  fame  facul¬ 
ty  would  ftill  continue.  Now,  the  foramen,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  would  be  preferved  in  its  open  ftate,  were  peo¬ 
ple  aceuftomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  hold  their  breath 
a  confiderable  time  once  a-day,  that  the  blood  might 
be  forced  to  refume  its  prifline  paflage,  and  prevent  its 
drying  up  as  it  ufually  does.  This- conjedture  feems, 
in  fome  meafure,  fupported  by  the  pradlice  of  divers, 
who  are  taught  from  their  childhood  to  hold  their 
breath,  and  keep  long  under  water,  by  which  means  the 
ancient  channel  is  kept  open. — A  Calabrian  monk  at 
Madrid  laid  claim  to  this  amphibious  capacity,  making 
an  offer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  continue  twice  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  under  water,  without  ever  coming  up  to 
take  breath.  Kircher  gives  an  account  of  a  Sicilian, 
named  the  JlJh  Colas ,  who  by  a  long  habitude  from  his 
youth,  had  fo  aceuftomed  himfelf  to  live  in  water,  that 
his  nature  feemed  to  be  quite  altered;  fo  that  he  lived 
rather  after  the  master  of  a  fifh  than  a  man. 

AMPHIBOLE.. 


\ 
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Amphibolc  AMPHIBOLE.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

11  AMPHIBOLOGY,  in  Grammar  and  -Rhetoric,  a 

Amphi&y-  term  ufec[  to  denote  a  phrafe  fufceptible  of  two  difter- 

»  °"s'  ,  ent  interpretations.  Amphibology  arifes  from  the  or¬ 

der  of  the  phrafe,  rather  than  from  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  a  word. 

Of  this  kind  was  that  anfwer  which  Pyrrhus  received 
from  the  oracle  :  Aio  te,  Macula,  Romanos  vincere  pof- 
fe  ;  where  the  amphibology  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
words  te  and  Romanos ,  may  either  of  them  precede,  or 
either  of  them  follow,  the  words  pojje  vincei'e,  indiffer¬ 
ently.  See  Oracle. 

The  Englifh  language  ufually  fpeaks  in  a  more  na¬ 
tural  manner,  and  is  not  capable  of  any  amphibologies 
of  this  kind  :  nor  is  it  fo  liable  to  amphibologies  in 
the  articles  as  the  French  and  rnoft  other  modern 
tongues. 

AMPHIBRACHYS,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
the  name  of  a  foot  confiding  of  three  fyllables,  where¬ 
of  that  in  the  middle  is  long,  and  the  other  two  (hort  ; 
fuch  are  the  words  [abire,  amar£j. 

AMPHICOME,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  kind  of  fi¬ 
gured  (tone,  of  a  round  fhape,  but  rugged,  and  befet 
-with  eminences,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  ufe  in  di¬ 
vination.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  ctpQtKoyi i, 
q.  d.  utrinqtie  comata,  or,  “  hairy  on  all  fides.”  lliis 
Rone  is  alfo  called  Erotylus ,  E Amatoria ,  pro-- 
bably  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  power  of  creating 
love.  The  amphicome  is  mentioned  by  Democritus 
and  Pliny.  Mercatus  takes  it  for  the  fame  with  the 
lapis  lumbricatus ,  of  which  he  gives  a  figure. 

AMPHICTYONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  affem¬ 
bly  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  different  dates  of 
Greece  -y  and  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  diet  of 
the  German  empire.  Some  fuppofe  the  word  ApcQnflions 
^6  be  formed  of  apQi,  “  about,”  and  kIiUh  or  xhfyiv,  in 
regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  about  met 
here  in  council  :  others,  with  more  probability,  from 
Amphi&yon,  fon  of  Deucalion,  whom  they  fuppofe  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  this  affembly  \  though  others 
will  have  Acrifius,  king  of  the  Argives,  to  have  been 
the  firff  who  gave  a  form  and  laws  to  it. 

Authors  give  different  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
Amphi&yons,  as  well  as  of  the  dates  who  were  en¬ 
titled  to  have  their  reprefentatives  in  this  council.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  Harpocration,  and  Suidas,  they 
were  twelve  from  their  fird  inditution,  fent  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities  and  dates  5  the  Ionians,  Dorians,  Per- 
rhsebians,  Boeotians,  Magnefians,  Achaeans,  Phthians, 
Melians,  Dolopians,  ./Enianians,  Delphians,  and  Pho¬ 
cians.  TEfchines  reckons  no  more  than  eleven  :  indead 
of  the  Achseans,  AEnianians,  Delphians,  and  Dolo¬ 
pians,  he  only  gives  the  Theffalians,  Oetians,  and 
Locrians.  Ladly,  Paufanias’s  lid  contains  only  ten, 
viz.  the  Ionians,  Dolopians,  Theffalians,  AEnianians, 
Magnefians,  Melians,  Phthians,  Dorians,  Phocians,  and 
Locrians. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Phocians 
were  excluded  the  alliance,  for  having  plundered  the 
Delphian  temple,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ad¬ 
mitted  in  their  place  \  but  the  Phocians,  60  years  af¬ 
ter,  having  behaved  gallantly  againff  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls,  were  redored  to  their  feat  in  the  Amphi&yonic 
council.  Under  Augudus,  the  city  Nicopolis  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  body  j  and  to  make  room  for  it,  the 
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Magnefians,  Melians,  Phthians,  and  AEnianians,  who  Amplify* 
till  then  had  didinft  voices,  were  ordered  to  be  num-  ons 

bered  with  the  Theffalians,  and  to  have  only  one  com-  11 

mon  reprefentative.  Strabo  fpeaks  as  if  this  council  A“^°* 
were  extimR  in  the  times  of  Augudus  and  Tiberius :  ‘L  tJ 

but  Paufanias,  who  lived  many  years  after,  under  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  affures  us  it  remained  entire  in  his  time, 
and  that  the  number  of  Amphidtyons  was  then  30. 

The  members  were  of  two  kinds.  Each  city  fent 
two  deputies,  under  different  denominations  $  one  called 
ligopvyfMv,  whofe  bufinefs  feems  to  have  been  more  im¬ 
mediately  to  infpeft  what  related  to  facrifices  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  religion  j  the  other,  XlvXayo^ct^,  charged  with 
hearing  and  deciding  of  caufes  and  differences  between 
private  perfons.  Both  had  an  equal  right  to  delibe¬ 
rate  and  vote,  in  all  that  related  to  the  common  inte* 
reds  of  Greece.  The  hieromnemon  was  elected  by  lot, 
the  pylagoras  by  plurality  of  voices. 

Though  the  Amphi&yons  were  fird  indituted  at 
Thermopylae,  M.  de  Valois  maintains,  that  their  fird 
place  of  refidence  was  at  Delphi  *,  where,  for  fome  ages, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  times  found  them  no  other  em¬ 
ployment  than  that  of  being,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
church-wardens  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  after 
times,  the  approach  of  armies  frequently  drove  them  to 
Thermopylae,  where  they  took  their  dation,  to  be  near¬ 
er  at  hand  to  oppofe  the  enemies  progrefs,  and  order 
timely  fuccour  to  the  cities  in  danger.  Their  ordinary 
refidence,  however,  was  at  Delphi. 

Here  they  decided  all  public  differences  and  difputes 
between  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece  *,  but  before  they 
entered  on  bufinefs,  they  jointly  facrificed  an  ox  cut  im 
to  fmall  pieces,  as  a  fymbol  of  their  union.  Their  de¬ 
terminations  were  received  with  the  greated  veneration, 
and  even  held  facred  and  inviolable. 

The  Amphiftyons,  at  their  admiffion,  took  a  foie  mil 
oath  never  to  dived  any  city  of  its  right  of  deputa^ 
tion  j  never  to  avert  its  running  waters:  and  if  any  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  kind  were  made  by  others,  to  make  mor¬ 
tal  war  againfl  them  :  more  particularly,  in  cafe  of  any 
attempt  to  rob  the  temple  of  any  of  its  ornaments,  that 
they  would  employ  hands,  feet,  tongue,  their  whole 
power  to  revenge  it.— This  oath  was  backed  with  ter¬ 
rible  imprecations  againft  fuch  as  fhould  violate  it ;  e.  g~ 

May  they  meet  all  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,.  Diana, 
Minerva,  &c.  their  foil  produce  no  fruit,  their  wives 
bring  forth  nothing  but  monders,  &c. 

The  dated  terms  of  their  meeting  were  in  fpring  and 
autumn  :  the  fpring  meeting  was  called  E«g/v»j  UvXocta, 
that  in  autumn  On  extraordinary  occafions, 

however,  they  met  at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  even  con¬ 
tinued  fitting  all  the  year  round. 

Philip  of  "Macedon  ufurped  the  right  of  prefiding  inc 
the  affembly  of  the  Amphidlyons,  and  of  fird  confulting' 
the  oracle,  which  was  called  TI^cpctv%et. 

AMPHIDROMIA,  a  feait  celebrated  by  the  an¬ 
cients  on  the  fird  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

AMPHIDRYON,  in  ecclefiadical  writers,  denotes 
the  veil  or  curtain  which  was  drawn  before  the  door  of 
the  bema  in  ancient  churches. 

AMPHILOCHIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  ter« 
ritory  of  the  city  of  Argos  in  Acarnania  :  dmphilo- 
chium ,  (Thucydides)  \  called  Amphilochi  (from  the 
people),  in  the  lower  age,  (Stephanus.)  A  town  alfo 
of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  built  by  Teucer,  and  denomi¬ 
nated 
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natedfrom  Amphilochus  one  of  his  companions,  (Stra¬ 
bo)  :  now  Orenfe .  W.  Long.  8.  20.  Lat.  42.  36. 

AMPHILOCHIUS,  bilhop  of  Iconium,  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  the  friend  of  St  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  and  St  Bafil.  He  aftifted  at  the  firft  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  Conftantinople  in  381 ;  prefided  at  the  council  of 
Sidse  ;  and  was  a  (trenuous  oppofer  of  the  Arians.  He 
died  in  394*,  and  his  works  were  publilhed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Paris,  1644,  by  Francis  Combefis. 

AMPHILOCHUS,  fon  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eri- 
phyle,  was  a  celebrated  diviner.  He  had  an  altar  ere£l- 
ed  to  him  at  Athens,  and  an  oracle  at  Mallus  in  Ci¬ 
licia,  which  city  was  founded  by  him  and  Mopfus. 
The  anfwers  of  this  oracle  were  given  by  dreams  ;  the 
party  inquiring  ufed  to  pafs  a  night  in  the  temple,  and 
that  night’s  dream  was  the  anfwer.  Dion  Caflius  men¬ 
tions  a  picture  done  by  order  of  Sextus  Condianus,  re- 
prefenting  the  anfwer  he  received  of  the  oracle,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

AMPHIMACER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  fyllables  ;  whereof  the  firft  and  laft  are 
long,  and  that  in  the  middle  fliort  ;  fuch  is  the  word 
[caftitas.] 

AMPHION,  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope  ;  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  poets,  made  the  rocks  follow  his  mufic  ; 
and  at  his  harp  the  (tones  of  Thebes  danced  into  walls 
and  a  regular  city. 

AMPHI POLES,  in  antiquity,  the  principal  ma- 
giftrates  of  Syracufe.  They  were  eftablilhed  by  Ti- 
moleon  in  the  109th  Olympiad,  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  tyrant  Dionyfius.  They  governed  Syracufe  for  the 
fpace  of  300  years:  and  Diodorus  Siculus  affures  us, 
that  they  fubfifted  in  his  time. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the  Strymon,  but 
on  which  fide  is  not  certain  :  Pliny  places  it  in 
Macedonia,  on  this  fide  ;  but  Scylax,  in  Thrace,  on 
the  other.  The  name  of  the  town,  Amphipolis ,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  to  reconcile  their  difference  ;  becaufe,  as 
Thucydides  obferves,  it  was  walked  on  two  (ides  by 
the  Strymon,  which  dividing  itfelf  into  two  channels, 
the  city  (food  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  fide  towards 
the  fea  there  was  a  wall  built  from  channel  to  channel. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Emcc  the  Nine  ways  (Thu¬ 
cydides,  Herodotus.)  The  citizens  were  called  Am- 
phipolitani,  (Livy).  It  was  afterwards  called  Chriflo- 
polis  ;  now  Chrijlopoli ,  or  Chifopoli ,  (Holftenius). 

Amphipolis.  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  on  the  Euphrates,  built  by  Seleucus,  called  by  the 
Syrians  Turmeda ,  (Stephanus)  :  the  fame  with  Thap- 
facus ,  (Pliny)  ;  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  only  re¬ 
newed  and  adorned  by  Seleucus,  becaufe  long  famous 
before  his  time,  (Xenophon.) 

AMPHIPPII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  foldiers  who, 
in  war,  ufed  two  horfes  without  faddles,  and  were  dex¬ 
terous  enough  to  leap  from  one  to  the  other. 

AMPHI PRORAL,  in  the  naval  affairs  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  veffels  with  a  prow  at  each  end.  They  were 
ufed  chiefly  in  rapid  rivers  and  narrow  channels,  where 
it  was  not  eafy  to  tack  about. 

AMPHIPROSTYLES,  in  the  architecture  of  the 
ancients,  a  temple  which  had  four  columns  in  the  front, 
and  as  many  in  the  afpeCt  behind. 

AMPHISBiENA.  See  Ophiology  Index. 
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AmPHISBJENA  Aquatica.  See  GORDIUS,  IjELMIN-  Amphif- 
THOLOGY  Index.  '  b0f.na 

AMPHISCII,  among  geographers,  a  name  applied  An|>)hU 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone.  The  Am-  theatre, 
phifcii,  as  the  word  imports,  have  their  (hadows  one  v*-- 
part  of  the  year  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  according  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the 
ecliptic.  They  are  alfo  called  Afcit .  See  Ascii. 

AMPHISSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  of 
the  Locri  Ozolse,  120  ftadia  (or  15  miles)  to  the  weft 
of  Delphi,  (Paufanias).  So  called,  becaufe  furround- 
ed  on  all  fides  by  mountains,  (Stephanus).  Hence 
Amphijfcei,  the  inhabitants;  who  plundered  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Delphi  (Demofthenes.)— Alfo  a  town  of  Mag¬ 
na  Grsecia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagra,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Farther  Calabria,  fltuated  between  Locri  and 
Caulona  ;  now  called  Roce/ia.  AmphiJJius  the  epithet, 

(Ovid.) 

AMPHITHEATRE,  in  ancient  archite&ure,  a 
building  of  an  elliptic  form,  of  two  or  more  (lories  of 
open  arcades,  with  a  number  of  interior  galleries  and 
arched  paffages,  which  ferved  both  as  a  communication 
and  fupport  to  feveralrows  of  feats  which  rofe  above  each 
other,  and  were  arranged  round  a  large  fpace  called  the 
arena.  The  derivation  of  the  word  amphitheatre,  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  a  place  where  the  fpe&ators,  circuitoufly 
arranged,  faw  the  performance  equally  well  on  all  (ides. 

The  hiftory  of  amphitheatres  is  of  confiderable  im¬ 
portance,  in  confequence  of  its  connexion  with  ancient 
manners.  Thefe  ftruCtures  owed  their  origin  to  the 
barbarity  of  the  ancients,  and  their  ruin  to  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  the  moderns.  They  are  the  production  of 
Roman  invention  in  the  laft  ages  of  the  republic.  The 
ferocious  difpofition  of  the  Romans  was  immoderately 
fond  of  every  fpecies  of  amufement  ;  but  efpecially 
that  which  was  of  a  bloody  and  horrible  nature.  The 
political  rulers  improved  this  general  feature  in  the 
Roman  character,  to  roufe  and  fofter  that  martial  fpi- 
rit  which  rendered  them  mafters  of  the  world.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Samnite  war  had  extended  the  Roman  fceptre 
over  Etruria  and  the  whole  peninfula  of  Italy,  the 
firft  gladiatory  conflicts  were  exhibited  in 'Rome  in  the 
year  of  the  city  490.  Lucius  Metellus  brought  into 
the  circus  the  elephants  which  were  part  of  the  fpoil  of 
the  Carthaginians,  in  the  year  502,  and  this  proved 
the  introduction  of  wild  beads  into  the  fpeCtacles  of 
Rome.  This  addition  was  equally  agreeable  to  the 
Roman  tafte  ;  and  thofe  who  courted  the  popular  fa¬ 
vour,  vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining  the  people 
in  this  barbarous  manner.  This  foon  gave  birth  to  a 
profeflion  of  men  denominated  gladiators,  who  were 
trained  to  the  combat,  and  for  reward  (laughtered  one 
another  in  the  forum,  whilft  every  devouring  animal 
which  the  wilds  of  Afia  or  Africa  produced,  added  to  ’ 
the  horrid  fcene. 

In  the  days  of  Pompey  and  Csefar  thefe  barbarous 
amufements  were  given  with  an  aftoniftiing  profufion. 

In  thefe  games  given  by  Pompey,  the  elephants  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  them  and 
the  people,  and  the  (ituation  of  the  circus  prevented 
the  people  from  feeing  equally  well :  this  induced  Cse¬ 
far  to  alter  the  original  form,  and  conftruCt  edifices 
where  the  people  might  be  entertained  without 
danger  or  interruption.  Amphitheatres  were  fuited 
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to  tills  purpofe  ;  therefore  they  were  adopted,  and  be¬ 
came  the  common  place  for  the  exhibitions  both  of  gla¬ 
diators  and  wild  beads. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft  amphitheatre  was  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  Angular  machines,  formed  by  Caius 
Curio,  for  the  games  which  Caefar  prefented  among 
the  funeral  honours  of  his  father.  In  a  femicircular 
form  Caius  made  two  large  theatres,  and  oppofed  their 
backs  to  each  other  :  and,  having  amufed  the  people 
in  thefe  the  one  half  of  the  day,  then  they  wheeled 
round,  forming  one  fpacious  theatre  where  the  gladi¬ 
ators  contended  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Pliny  jg  the  only  one  who  makes  mention  of  this  amphi¬ 
theatre  ;  and  from  his  account  it  is  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  this  was  the  firft  idea  of  an  amphitheatre, 
or  whether  the  previous  fight  of  one  had  fuggefted  this 
huge  and  wonderful  ftru&urc.  It  is  reported,  that 
Julius  Coefar,  a  few  years  after,  formed  a  hunting  thea¬ 
tre  of  wood  ;  and,  in  confeqUence  of  the  circular  po¬ 
rtion  of  the  feats,  it  obtained  the  name  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre.  This  appears  to  have  been  of  very  fuperior 
kind  and  in  great  eftimation. 

In  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  Statilius  Taurus  erected 
one  of  ftone,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  feldom  ufed  ; 
and,  from  its  being  confumed  by  fire  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  wholly  of  ftone. 
Thefe  wooden  buildings  appear  to  have  been  tempo¬ 
rary  and  a  few  of  them  permanent  from  the  eftablilh- 
ment  conferred  upon  them.  The  politic  fpirit  of 
Auguftus  induced  him  to  ereft  fcveral  of  thefe,  and 
Caligula  began  one,  which  he  left  unfiniftied.  Nero 
formed  a  large  and  fpacious  one,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  year  in  building.  Herod  of  Judea  eredted  am¬ 
phitheatres  both  in  Jerufalem'  and  in  Caftarea.  Du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  one  was  built  at  Fideme, 
which  Tacitus  informs  us  fell  while  the  games  were 
performing,  and  flew  or  hurt  about  50,000  perfons. 
There  was  another  at  Placentia,  reported  to  have  been 
the  moft  fpacious  in  Italy  ;  but  it  was  deftroyed  by  fire 

•  in  the  conteft  between  Vitellius  and  Otho. 

The  unfortunate  accidents,  which  happened  to  thefe 
wooden  buildings,  led  the  public  to  conftruft  others  of 

•  a  more  durable  and  ftronger  nature,  where  the  crowd 
might  be  entertained  without  danger.  -This  honour 
was  referved  to  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  _  In  his  eighth 
confulate,  the  former  began  the  amphitheatre,  which 
the  latter  finiffied  during  his  reign.  It  is  laid,  that 
the  expence  of  this  building  would  have  eretted  a  ca¬ 
pital-city,  and  it  is  defervedly  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  edifices  of  ancient  times.  Dio  fays, 
that  0000  wild  beafts  were  deftroyed  at  the  dedication 
of  this  huge  building,  but  Eutropius  reftrifts  their 
number  to  5000.  After  the  hunting  of  thefe  fero¬ 
cious  animals  was  ended,  inftantly  the  arena  was  filled 
with  water,  and  fea-animals  were  made  to  contend,  and 
a  fea-fight  exhibited.  This  immenfe  building  obtain- 
ed  the  appellation  of  the  Colifeum .  See  Plate  XX. 

^This  amphitheatre  became  the  model  of  other  am¬ 
phitheatres  throughout  the  empire.  Compared  with 
the  original  model,  thefe  were  natural  val  eys,  with 
feats  formed  in  the  furroundmg  heights  fimilar  to  the 
amphitheatre  at  Corinth.  On  the  declivity  of  two 
hills  feats  of  ftones  were  fometimes  placed,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremes  formed  by  regular  works  of  ftone.  Of  this  kind 
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was  that  of  Gortyna  in  Candia.  One  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Sandwich  in  Kent  had  its  benches  formed  of  turf  \ 
and  fimilar  muft  have  been  thofe  amphitheatres,  which 
were  formed  along  with  the  camps  and  military  ftations 
of  the  Roman  foldiers. 

When  Chriftianity  became  the  religion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  it  meliorated  the  difpofitions  of  the  Romans,  and 
induced  them  to  lay  afide  this  barbarous  cuftom.  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great  terminated  the  gladiatory  com¬ 
bats  in  the  eaft  during  his  reign  \  but  they  were  not 
finally  aboliffied  at  Rome  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  i  he  combats 
of  wild  beafts  continued,  however,  fome  time  longer  $  * 
but  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fifth  century  thefe  gra¬ 
dually  declined,  until  they  were  finally  aboliftied,  and 
the  amphitheatres  were  abandoned  tQ  the  ravages  of 
time  and  accident.  During  the  middle  ages  they  were 
fometimes  employed  for  judicial  conill£ls,  tilts,  and 
tournaments  *,  but  thefe  prices  having  been  difeon- 
tinuedj  the  amphitheatres  experienced  univerfal  negle& 

and  ruin.  . 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  defcription  of 
an  amphitheatre.  It  is  fcarcely  poftible  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch  immenfe  crowds  of 
people  were  feated  and  arranged,  and  how  they  had  a 
convenient  entrance  and  a  returning.  It  has  already- 
been  mentioned,  that  thefe  buildings  were  circuitous, 
and  that  the  exterior  circuit  was  compofed  of  two  or 
more  ftories  of  arcades  ;  and  it  may  now  be  added,  that 
the  number  of  thefe  ftories  varied  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  building.  A  correfponding  number  of  arch¬ 
ed  paffages  and  ftaircafes  opened  upon  the  ground  iloor 
towards  thefe  ftories  in  the  diredion  of  radii  towards 
the  arena.  Thefe  communications  were  again  interfe&ed 
by  arched  paffages  which  encircled  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture>  and  afforded  an  uninterrupted  entrance  to  every 
part  of  the  amphitheatre.  Sometime  i  an  intermediate 
o-allery  furtounded  the  whole  in  the  centre  of  the  fa¬ 
bric,  and  ferved  as  a  common  place  of  refort  to  all  the 
flairs  which  led  to  the  higher  galleries.  This  was  the 
form  of  one  at  Nifmes.  Sometimes  each  ftaircafe 
had  its  di(lin61  communication  by  itfelf.  Such  was  the 
cafe  with  one  at  Verona.  See  Plate  XX.  fig.  2. 

The  four  radiating  entries  on  the  diameter  were 
ufually  more  capacious  ;  and  by  the  two  principal  of 
thefe  the  emperor,  the  fenate,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftin£tion,  were  conduced  to  their  feats  on  a  place 
which  was  called  the  podium.  The  other  two  led  to 
the  arena,  and  by  thefe  the  gladiators  and  beafts  made 
their  entrance.  The  various  ranks  of  the^  people  pa  fi¬ 
fed  by  the  ftaircafes,  which  led  to  their  refpe&ive 
feats.  The  doors  which  opened  from  the  ftaircafes 
were  called  vomitories ,  and  varied  in  magnitude,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
number  of  exterior  arches.  The  number  of  feats  be¬ 
tween  the  fever al  vomitories  was  unequal,  and  feems 
to  have  been  fubje6f  to  no  pofitive  regulation.  Thefe 
benches  were  about  one  foot  and  eight  inches  in  height, 
and  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  breadth.  A  plat¬ 
form  four  feet  eight  inches  broad  was  formed  of  one 
of  thefe  benches,  which  ferved  as  a  circular  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  whole  building.  Thefe  obtained  th« 
name  of  precinBions ,  and  the  boundaries  on  the  fide 
were  called  belts.  The  latter  Were  furrounded  by 
balluftrades,  to  protect  the  perfons  from  falling  who 
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Amphi-  occupied  tlie  benches  in  the  vicinity.  1  he  podium 
theatre,  was  more  fpacious  than  the  preemptions,  and  was  a 
— — v——'  platform  encircling  the  arena.  From  one  preemption 
to  the  belt  of  another,  a  flight  of  flairs  two  feet  fix 
inches  in  breadth  defeended  oppofite  to  every  vomi¬ 
tory.  Small  canals  were  cut  in  the  tops  of  the  benches, 
by  which  the  rain  and  urine  were  conduced  from 
bench  to  bench,  until  they  reached  the  inftruments 
prepared  to  convey  them  to  the  drains  below.  Thefe 
flairs  radiated  from  the  higheft  bench  to  the  podium  ; 
fo  that,  with  the  preemptions,  they  feparated  the  whole 
cavity  into  wedge-like  divifions,  which  the  people  oc¬ 
cupied  according  to  their  rank. 

The  amphitheatre  called  the  Calif eum,  was  of  an 
elliptical  form,  whofe  longeft  diameter  was  about  615 
Englifh  feet  fix  inches,  and  the  fliortefl  510.  The 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  arena  was  about  281 
feet,  and  the  breadth  176,  referving  a  fpace  for  the 
feats  and  galleries  of  about  157  feet  in  breadth.  The 
external  circumference  covered  a  fuperficies  of  about 
five  acres  and  a  half,  and  could  fcarcely  be  included 
in  a  parallelogram  of  feven  acres.  Three  ftories  of 
arcades,  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  orders,  and  enclofed  with  a  pilaftrade  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  compofed  the  external  elevation. 
The  firft  ftory  rofe  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  pavement  fupported  the  bafis  of  the  columns. 
The  columns  which  fupported  the  upper  ftories  were 
placed  upon  pedeftals.  A  ftylobata  fupported  the  pi¬ 
laftrade,  in  which  were  the  windows  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  gallery,  and  in  every  fecond  interpilafter  was  a 
window  to  illuminate  the  higheft  gallery.  A  cantali- 
ver  cornice,  perforated  with  fquare  holes,  through 
which  the  erepl  pieces  of  wood  paffed  that  fupported 
the  awning  to  a  range  of  corbels,  about  the  centre  of 
the  pilaftrade,  crowned  the  building.  Thefe  various  co¬ 
lumns,  pilafters,  and  ftories,  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  around  the  whole  edifice. 
The  height  of  the  firft  ftory  is  about  33  feet  fix  inches, 
the  fecond  about  39,' and  the  third  about  38  \  the  pila¬ 
ftrade  about  46  and  the  whole,  including  the  blocking 
courfe  and  the  fteps,  was  about  164  feet  in  height. 

An  ellipfis  of  80  open  arches  formed  the  exterior 
circuit  of  the  ground  plan  \  the  piers,  with  three- 
quarter  columns  in  front,  of  about  two  feet  10  inches 
diameter.  The  four  which  correfponded  to  the  four 
femi-diameters  formerly  mentioned,  were  about  14 
feet  two  inches,  and  76  of  the  arches  were  about  13 
feet  eight  inches.  Thefe  arches  led  to  a  large  double 

I  corridor,  that  encircled  the  whole  *,  this  corridor  is  a 

magnificent  and  diftinguilhing  feature  in  the  Colifeum 
theatre.  Square  openings  in  the  preemption  above,  illu¬ 
minated  the  interior  corridor ;  and  the  corridor  which 
was  united  with  the  wall  of  the  podium  appears  to 
have  been  illuminated  in  a  fimilar  manner.  A  double 
corridor  was  feen  on  the  floor  of  the  fecond  ftory  di- 
rePHy  above  the  corridor  of  the  lower  floor,  and  an  in¬ 
terior  corridor  which  fent  forth  flairs  leading  to  a 
range  of  vomitories  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  intermediate  corridor  which  formed  a  mezza¬ 
nine  floor  above  the  double  corridor  of  the  interior 
circuit.  Here  the  flairs  began  to  afeend  to  the  next 
ftory,  and  fquare  holes  in  the  upper  floor  enlightened 
this  gallery.  A  double  corridor  formed  the  third  fto- 
jry,  and  it  appears  that  here  the  flairs  commenced  that 
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led  to  the  gallieries  above.  There  were  alfo  fome  win-  Amphi- 
dows  in  the  interior  wall,  and  vomitories  which  opened  theatre, 
to  the  uppermoft  cunei  of  benches.  In  a  fimilar  man-  ’  v  _ 
ner  were  other  three  ftories  conftruPled  and  filled  above, 
the  whole  compofing  a  moft  magnificent  and  fpaeious 
ftruPlure. 

Juftus  Lipfius  fuppofes  that  this  amphitheatre  was 
capable  of  containing  87,000  fpePlators  on  the  bench¬ 
es  )  and  Fontana  adds  22,000  for  the  galleries  and 
other  paffages.  Upon  a  fair  calculation  it  appears 
that  if  all  was  crowded,  it  might  contain  about  80,000. 

This  magnificent  ftruPlure  certainly  excelled  the  mo¬ 
numents  both  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  genius  which 
have  reached  our  times.  When  this  amphitheatre  was 
in  its  glory,  and  crowded  with  Romans,  the  fight  muft 
have  been  magnificent  and  ftriking.  If  the  report  is 
accurate,  that  this  was  completed  in  two  years  and  nine 
months,  it  affords  an  aftonilhing  inftance  of  Roman 
vigour  and  perfevering  induftry.  Befides  former  de¬ 
predations,  Michael  Angelo  removed  near  the  one 
half  of  the  external  wall  to  build  the  Palazzo  Farnefe. 

To  prevent  thefe  depredations,  Pope  BenediPt  XIV. 
confecrated  thefe  ruins,  and  erepled  feveral  altars, 
which  were  much  frequented  on  the  Sundays  and  Fri¬ 
days,  before  the  revolution  in  France.  To  guard  thefe 
relicks,  a  hermit  was  ftationed  in  a  fmall  dwelling  near 
the  centre. 

The  different  kinds  of  amufement  have  already  been  Amufc- 
mentioned  during  the  progrefs  of  the  hiftory.  Gla-ments' 
diators  contended  together,  or  entered  the  lifts  with 
wild  beafts.  Thefe  wild  animals  were  hunted  or  en¬ 
countered,  or  left  to  devour  each  other,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  times  or  the  tafte  of  him  who  gave 
the  entertainment.  It  appears  alfo,  that  Criminals  were 
fome  times  forced  to  fight  with  thele  ferocious  creatures 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;  and,  in 
the  dawn  of  Chriftianity,  many  of  the  Chriftians  fuf- 
fered  death  in  this  brutal  manner.  It  is  alfo  reported, 
that  artificial  mountains  were  fometimes  conftruPled  with 
caves  below,  from  whence  thefe  devouring  animals  rufh- 
ed  forth  to  attack  their  prey. 

Information  concerning  the  laws  that  regulated  the 
amphitheatre  is  rather  fcanty  }  but  the  following  are 
among  the  number.  In  the  centre  of  one  fide  of  the 
podium  was  the  emperor’s  feat,  called  the  fuggeftum , 
and  highly  adorned.  The  remainder  of  the  podium 
was  occupied  by  fenators ;  and  when  this  fpace  was 
not  fufficient,  feveral  of  the  adjacent  wedges  were  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  other  fenators  and  to  perfons  of 
diftinPtion.  The  equeftrians,  and  the  civil  and  military 
tribunes,  had  their  places  next  afligned  them.  From 
this  order  both  the  liberti  and  the  legati  were  exclud¬ 
ed.  The  married  men  fat  by  themfelves.  The  young 
men  were  alfo  arranged  by  themfelves,  and  their  tutors 
fat  near  them  to  obferve  their  conduPl.  The  attendants 
and  fervants  occupied  the  higheft  gallery.  The  veftals 
were  feated,  and  frequently  the  princeffes  and  the  la¬ 
dies  of  diftinguiftied  rank  fat  along  with  them.  The 
front  of  the  gallery  was  afligned  to  the  women,  who 
ivere  placed  on  chairs,  and  the  loweft  order  of  ple¬ 
beians  flood  behind  them.  It  appears  alfo,  that  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  people,  the  different 
tribes  had  particular  wedges  allotted  to  them.  It 
is  alfo  proper  to  remark,  that  the  arrangement  in  the 
different  provinces  was  different  from  that  of  Rome 
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as  circumftances  varied.  The  general  direction  of  the 
amphitheatre  was  under  the  care  of  an  officer  named 
viflicus  amphitheatri ;  and  different  officers  who  were 
called  locarii,  had  the  direftion  of  the  cunei.  By  care¬ 
fully  preventing  any  perfon  from  occupying  a  place  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled,  all  confufion  was  prevented, 
and  ftrift  order  maintained. 

The  means  ufed  by  Pope  Benedict  to  preferve  the 
Colifeum  at  Rome,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Ut 
one  which  was  erefted  at  Verona,  only  four  arches  of 
the  external  circuit  remained  at  the  commencement. ot 
the  eighteenth  century.  Thefe  confift  of  three  ftories 
of  about  90  Englilh  feet.  The  whole  building  was 
ereaed  without  cement,  and  joined  and  fecured  y 
iron  cramps,  overlaid  with  lead.  The  whole  fuperfi- 
cies  is  about  four  acres  and  nearly  one  third.  One 
has  been  crefted  at  Nifmes,  which  has  fuffered  much 
dilapidation;  but  the  remains  are  yet  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  In  the  year  533> 

Francis  I.  gave  orders  to  have  the  rubbiffi  removed  , 
but  his  misfortunes  prevented  this  order  from  being 
carried  into  execqtil  Louis  XVI  iffued  a  fimilar 
order,  but  the  work  is  not  yet  fimffied.  This  am  phi 
theatre  is  faid,  by  Governor  Pownall,  to  be  occupied 
SI  arranged  in  .k.  of  »"■» 

fembles  a  fmall  walled  town.  The  galleries  are  con¬ 
verted  into  wretched  dwellings,  but  the  exterior  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  fecond  ftory,  and  that  of  the  attic,  were  in 

ilieir  original  ft  ate.  . 

At  Pola  in  Iftria,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  The  whole 
of  the  exterior  circuit  was  Handing  except  a  few  yard 
rf  the  parapet,  when  Maffei  vifited  thefe  remains.  I 
was  erefted  of  ftone,  with  cramps  of  iron  ,  and  all 
the  benches  and  other  parts  conftrufted  of  wood,  have 

beeAMFHiTHEATRE,  in  gardening,  certain  difpofitions 
of  trees  and  ffirubs  on  the  fides  of  hilly  places,  which, 
if  the  hill  or  riling  be  naturally  of  a  circular  figure, ,  al- 
wavs  have  the  belt  efiTefl.  They  are  to  be  formed  of 
evergreens  fuch  as  hollies,  phillereys,  lauruftines,  bays, 
a  r  nlants  obferving  to  plant  the  ffiorteft  grow- 
^\tsKffrandSthof!  which fwillbeth^all- 
elf  behind,  fuch  as  pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  &c. 

Amphitheatres  are  alfo  fometimes  forme  o  P 
on  theses  of  hills,  covered  only  with  turf;  and,  when 
well  kept  they  are  a  great  ornament  to  large  garden.. 

AMPHITRITE,  (from  »fi<pwn,  circumferendo ), 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  wife  ofNeptune, 
goddefs  of  the  fea,  fometimes  taken  for  the  lea 
s  AMPHITRYON,  fon  of  Alcaeus,  and  the  father 
of  Hercules,  lefs  known  by  his  own  exploits  than  from 
1  •  wife  Alcmena’s  adventure.  See  AlcmeNA. 

AMPHORA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  mea.ure  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Roman  amphora  con- 
.  -  A  ,'fi  fextaries  equal  to  about  feven  gallons  one 
melre-,  »nd  .he  G.eei.n  «  AU.c 

■*  *h'  »► 

Pure  ufed  for  liquids,  containing  about  1 6  quarts. 
f  AMPHORARIUM  VINUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes 

.  ,  . f  ?  drawn  or  poured  into  amphora  or  pitch¬ 
ers  j  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  vinum  doliare,  or  calk 
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wine.  —The  Romans  had  a  method  of  keeping  wine  111  Amphoti- 
ampiiorx  for  many  years  to  ripen,  by  fattening  the  lids  des 
tight  down  with  pitch  or  gypfum,  and  placing  them  Am»fagl 
either  in  a  fituation  within  reach  of  fmokc,  or  under  - - y - , 

ground.  .  1  .  .  - 

5  AMPHOTIDES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  armour 
or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by  the  ancient  pugiles, 
to  prevent  their  adverfaries  from  laying  hold  ol  that 

^AMPHRYSUS,  or  AmfHRYSSUS,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a  river  of  Phthiotis  a  diftrift  of  Theffaly, 
running  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  from  loutb  to 
north,  fnto  the  Enipeus  at  Thebes'  of  Theffa  y  ;  where 
Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  King  Admetus  (Virgil,  Lu¬ 
can).  Another  Amphryfus  in  Phrygia,  rendering 
women  barren,  according  to  Pliny  :  Hence  ^eepi- 
thet  Amphry /incus  (Statius).  Alfo  a  town  of  Phocis, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnaffus,  encompaffed  with  a 
double  wall  by  the  Thebans  in  the  war  with  Philip 
(Paufanias)  :  Amphry  ft  a  Fates,  in  Virgil,  denotes  the 

SlAMPHTHILL,  a  town  of  Bedfordlhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  pleafantly  between  two  hills,  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  but  in  a  barren  foil.  W.  Long. 

o.  29.  N.  Lat.  52.  2.  _  r  , 

AMPLIATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
a  ft  of  enlarging  or  extending  the  compafs  of  a  thing. 

On  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  we  find 
the  title  implicit  or  civium  given  him,  on  account  ot 
his  having  extended  the  jus  civil  atis  or  right  of  citi- 
zenlhip,  to  many  ftates  and  people  before  excluded 
from  that  privilege.  In  effeft,  it  is  general  y  uppo- 
fed  to  have  been  this  prince  that  made  the  famous  con- 
ftitution,  whereby  all  the  fifths  of  the  empire  were 

made  citizens  of  Rome.  .  .  .  f  „ 

Ampliation,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  deter¬ 
ring  to  pafs  fentence  in  certain  caufes.  This  the  judge  ■ 
did,  by  pronouncing  the  word  ampltus ;  or  by  writing 
the  letters  N.  L.  for  non  liquet thereby  figmfying, 
that,  as  the  caufe  was  not  clear,  it  would  be  necellary 

to  bring  farther  evidence.  ,  o  ,-r 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  Rhetoric,  part  ol  a  dil- 
courfe  or  fpeech,  wherein  a  crime  is  aggravated,  a 
praife  or  commendation  heightened,  or  a  narration  en¬ 
larged,  by  an  enumeration  of  circumftances  :  to .as  to 
excite  the  proper  emotions  in  the  fouls  of  the  auditors. 

Such  is  the  paffage  in  Virgil,  where,  inflead  of  faying 
merely  that  Turnus  died,  he  amplifies  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  his  death 


—AJl  illi folvutitur  frigore  membra , 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignat  a fub  umbras . 

The  matters  of  eloquence  make  an  amplification  to  be 
the  foul  of  difeourfe.  See  ORATORY. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  Ajlronomy ,  an  arch  or  the  ho¬ 
rizon  intercepted  between  the  eaft  or  weft  point  and 
the  centre  of  the  fun  or  a  planet,  at  its  rifing  or  let¬ 
ting  ;  and  fo  is  either  north  and  fuuth,  or  ortive  and 

OCCMagnetical  AMPLITUDE,  the  different  rifing  or  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun  from  the  eaft  or  weft  points  of  the  com- 
pafs.  It  is  found  by  obferving  the  fun,  at  his  rifing 
and  Vetting,  by  an  amplitude  compafe. 

AMPS  AG  A,  a  river  of  ancient  Numidia.  bee  jm L- 
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Wanai  AMPSANCTI  VALLIS,  or  Ampsancti  lacus,  a 
II  cave  or  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  Hirpim,  or  Principato 
Vmraphel.  uitra  near  the  city  Tricen to  (Cicero,  Virgil,  Pliny)  5 

- 'r~mJ  it  is  now  called  Moffeta ,  from  Mephitis,  the  goddefs 

of  flench,  who  had  a  temple  there.  The  ancient  poets 
imagined  that  this  gulf  led  to  hell.  The  Moffeta  is 
thus* defcribed  by  Mr  Swinburne  :  44  We  were  led  into 
a  narrow  valley,  extending  a  confiderable  way  to  the 
fouth-wefl,  and  preffed  in  on  both  Tides  by  high  ridges 
thickly  covered  with  copfes  of  oak.  The  bottom  of 
the  dell  is  bare  and  arid  :  in  the  lowed  part,  and  clofe 
under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pond  of  muddy  alh- 
coloured  water,  not  above  fifty  feet  in  diameter  :  it  boils 
up  in  feveral  places  with  great  force  in  irregular  fits, 
which  are  always  preceded  by  a  biffing  found.  The 
water  was  feveral  times  fpoutcd  up  as  high  as  our  heads 
in  a  diagonal  direftion  .5  a  whirlpool,  being  formed 
round  the  tube,  like  a  bafon,  to  receive  it  as  it  fell. 
A  large  body  of  vapour  is  continually  thrown  out  with 
a  loud  rumbling  noife.  The  ftones  on  the  rifing 
ground  that  hangs  over  the  pool  are  quite  yellow, 
being  ftained  with  the  fumes  of  fulphur  and  fal  ammo- 
niac.  A  mod  naufeous  fmell  rifing  with  the  fleam 
obliged  us  to ’watch  the  wind,  and  keep  clear  of  it,  to 
avoid  fuffocation.  The  water  is  quite  infipid  both  as 
to  tade  ahd  fmell  j  the  clay  at  the  edge  is  white,  and 
carried  into  Puglia  to  rub  upon  fcabby  dieep,  on  which 
account  the  lake  Is  farmed  out  at  100  ducats  a-year. 
On  a  hill  above  this  lake  dood  formerly  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  goddefs  Mephitis  :  but  1  perceived  no  re¬ 
mains  of  it.”  ,  .  i,.  r 

AMPULLA,  in  antiquity,  a  round  big-bellied  vel- 
fel  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  their  baths,  to  contain  oil 
for  anointing  their  bodies  \  alfo  the  name  of  a  cup  for 
drinking  out  of  at  table. 

Ampulla,  among  ecclefiadical  writers,  denotes  one 
of  the  facred  veffels  ufed  at  the  altars.  Ampullae  were 
alfo  ufed  for  holding  the  oil  ufed  in  chrifmation,-  confe- 
cration,  coronation,  &c.  Among  the  ornaments  of 
churches  we  find  frequent  mention  made  of  ampuls  or 
vials.  In  the  inventory  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  we 
meet  with  ampuls  of  crydal,  varioufly  enriched  with 
filver  feet  and  covers  *  one  containing  a  tooth  of  St 
Chridopher,  another  a  tooth  of  St  Cecily,  another  a 
bone  of  the  head  of  St  John  Baptid. 

Knights  of  St  AMPULLA ,  belong  to  an  order  mflituted 
by  Clovis  I.  king  of  France  \  at  the  coronation  they 
bear  up  the  canopy  under  which  the  ampulla  is  carried 

in  proceflion.  . 

AMPURA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
before  its  conqued  by  the  Spaniards.  Here  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  wordiipped  two  lofty  mountains  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gratitude,  becaufe  of  the  defeent  of  the  water 
from  them  by  which  their  lands  were  fertilized.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  conquered  by  Viracocha  the  eighth 
inca. 

AMPURIAS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Am- 
purdan,  in  Catalonia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fluvia,  in  E.  Long.  2.  56.  N.  Lat.  42.  5*  -I  he  lar}d 
about  it  is  barren,  full  of  briars  and  bulrudies,  except  in 
fome  places  which  produce  flaxi 

AMPUTATION,  in  Surgery ,  the  cutting  off  a 
limb,  or  any  part,  from  the  body.  See  Surgery 
Index. 

AMRAPHEL,  the  king  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia, 


confederated  with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites,  Amm 
and  two  other  kings,  to  make  war  againd  the  kings  of  || 
Pentapolis  5  that  is  to  fay,  of  Sodom,.  Gomorrah,  and  Ama™a^bl1 
the  three  neighbouring  cities.  The  kings  who  were  in  t 
league  with  Amraphel  worded  thofe  of  Pentapolis, 
plundered  their  city,  and  carried  off  abundance  of  cap¬ 
tives,  among  whom  was  Lot,  Abraham’s  nephew  :  but 
Abraham  purfued  them,  retook  Lot,  and  recovered  all 
the  fpoil.  See  Abraham. 

AMRAS,  a  drong  cadle  of  Germany,  feated  in  Ti¬ 
rol  }  by  fome  German  writers  called  Arx  Amhrojiana , 
which  was  a  houfe  of  pleafure  for  the  archdukes  to  re¬ 
tire  to  in  the  heat  of  the  dimmer.  By  others  this  fort 
is  called  Omhrnfs ;  a  name  derived  from  the  deiign  of 
it,  which  was  to  be  a  (hady  fummer-houfe.  It  is  mod 
delightfully  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  but  has 
no  great  external  beauty.  All  the  furniture  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ufe  has  been  carried  away  \  yet  it  is  dill  remark¬ 
able  for  its  galleries,  which  contain  a  very  large  col- 
le6lion  of  antiquities,  and  both  natural  and  artificial 
curiofities.  It  excels  all  others  in  its  curious  collec¬ 
tion  of  armour  and  coats  of  mail,  many  of  which  be¬ 
longed  to  very  great  men.  There  is  alfo  a  great  col¬ 
lection  of  gold  medals,  which  weigh,  as  they  affirm, 
about  16  pounds^  there  are  alfo  3000  cameos  and  in¬ 
taglios,  but  few  of  them  very  fine.  A  great  part  of 
thefe  antiquities  were  fent  to  this  place  by  Charles  V. 

On  the  walls  and  ceiling  there  are  fome  i^ry  good 
paintings ;  and,  among  the  red,  they  have  an  admi¬ 
rable  pi£fure  of  Noah’s  ark,  done  by  Baffano,  for 
which  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  is  faid  to  have  of¬ 
fered  100,000  crowns.  They  have  a  library,  which 
is  not  in  very  good  order }  aind  a  gallery  full  of  buds 
and  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  befides  many  other  apart¬ 
ments  adorned  with  pidlures  of  great  value.  E.  Long. 

11.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

AMRU-EBN-AL-AS,  one  of  the  mod  famous  of 
the  fird  race  of  Saracen  leaders,  was  defeended  of  Aafi, 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreidi,  by  a  notorious  proditute.  In 
his  youth  he  indulged  in  poetry,  and  wrote  fatirical 
verfes  againd  the  perfon  and  do&rine  of  Mahomet. 

His  zeal  in  oppofing  the  new  religion  prompted  him  to 
undertake  an  embaffy  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  fli- 
mulate  him  againd  the  converts  whom  he  had  taken 
under  his  protection.  It  is  uncertain  by  what  argu¬ 
ments  he  was  induced  to  change  his  religious  fenti- 
ments}  but  he  returned. a  convert  to  the  Mahometan 
faith,  and,  along  with  Caled,  joined  the  fugitive  pro¬ 
phet  at  Medina.  The  military  talents  of  Amru  had 
begun  to  attraCt  general  attention,  when  Abubeker  re- 
folved  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  Syria,  in  which 
he  obtained  the  chief  command.  After  feveral  dif- 
plays  of  his  military  valour  and  addrefs  in  fome  fuc- 
cefsful  enterprifes,  he  rofe  to  the  elevated  dation  of 
chief  in  Irak^  when  Caled  requeded  the  attendance  of 
all  the  Arabian  generals  before  Damafcus.  During 
the  caliphate  of  Omar,  he  alfo  ferved  in  Paledine,  un¬ 
der  Abu  Obeidah.  While  befieging  Caefarea,  he  held 
a  memorable  conference  with  Condantine,  the  fon  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius.  Hiftorians  mention  that  their 
time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  producing  genealogical 
arguments  to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  Greeks  and  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  the  confequent  rights  of  the  latter  as  their 
defendants.  Amru  concluded  with  the  candid  de¬ 
claration,  u  That  the  Arabians  were  tired  of  living 
U  2  in 
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Amru-cbn-  in  their  fcorching  deferts.and  were  refolved  to  re-enter 
al-as.  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  delightful  country  which  was 
'  the  inheritance  of  their  forefathers.  He  withdrew 
from  the  conference,  after  denouncing  perpetual  enmi¬ 
ty  ao-ainft  the  Greeks,  unlefs  they  fliould  either  be¬ 
come  converts  to  the  Mahometan  faith  or  tributaries 
to  that  government.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  17, 

A.  D.  638,  Amru  took  Casfarea,  and  reduced  to  iub- 
iedlion  all  the  maritime  towns  of  Syria. 

After  the  death  of  Obeidah,  /  .nru  affumed  the  chief 
command  in  Syria,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
caliph,  notwi th (landing  the  oppofition  of  Othman.  An 
expedition  againft  Egypt  being  formerly  refolved  upon, 
Amru  wrote  to  the  caliph,  informing  him  that  he 
would  inftantly  march  into  Egypt.  During  the  pr°- 
srrefs  of  his  march,  attended  only  by  4000  Arabs,  a 
meffenger  from  Omar  arrived  with  a  letter  containing 
direftions  to  return,  if  he  fliould  receive  this  letter  m 
the  territories  of  Syria;  but  if  he  fliould  receive  it  111 
thofe  of  Egypt,  he  might  advance,  and  all  needtul  al- 
fiflance  wouM  be  inftantly  fent  him.  Anticipating  the 
contents,  he  haftened  on  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and 
read  the’  inftruftion,  of  the  caliph  Then  requefting 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
inquiring  at  them  in  what  country  they  were,  and  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  they  were  in  Egypt,  Amru  replied 
“  Let  us,  then,  continue  our  march.  Having  taken 
Pharma,  he  advanced  to  Mifrah,  the  ancient  Memphis, 
and  befieged  it  during  the  fpace  of  feven  months.  Al¬ 
though  numerous  reinforcements  arrived,  he  would 
have  round  it  very  difficult  to  ftorm  the  place  previou 
to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  if  Mokawkas  had  not 
treacheroufly  leffened  the  forces  of  the  citadel,  which 
was  accordingly  taken  by  ftorm  ;  and  the  Greeks  who 
remained  there  were  either  made  prifoners  or  put  to  the 
fword.  On  the  fame  fpot  Amru  erefted  a  city  named 
Foftat,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Old  Cairo.  The  Coptic  Chriftians,  who  compofed 
the  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian  natives,  and  who 
were  enemies  to  the  Catholic  Greeks,  after  this  viflory 
fubmitted  to  Amru,  and  engaged  to  provide  quarters 
and  fupport  for  the  Muffulman  army.  . 

Amru  purfued  the  Greeks  to  Alexandria,  and,  after 
an  obftinate  and  bloody  fiege  of  14  months  the  city 
was  taken,  A.  D.  640.  During  the  fiege,  the  gene¬ 
ral  along  with  one  of  his  officers  and  a  Have,  was  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner,  and  brought  before  the  governor  who 
was  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  value  of  his  prifoner. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  general  at  firft 
conduaed  himfelf  induced  the  governor  to  fuppofe  that 
he  was  a  perfon  of  rank,  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded!'  This  order  would  have  immediately  been 
carried  into  effea,  had  not  the  Have,  who  understood 
the  Greek  tongue,  in  which  the  command  was  given, 
fortunately  chaftifed  the  imprudent  language  of  Amru 
b^  giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  This  c.rcumftance 
changed  the  mind  of  the  governor,  and  obtained  a  re¬ 
peal  of  his  order.  By  an  engagement  to  propofe  an 
accommodation,  the  captive  officer  obtained  the  releafe 
of  alUhe  three  ;  and  the  acclamations  of  the  army  on 
the  return  of  their  general  firft  informed  the  governor 
of  his  egregious  miftake.  Amru  prevailed  upon  his 
foldiers  to  refrain  from  the  pillage  of  Alexandria,  and 
to  content  themfelves  with  the  prefervation  of  the  mo- 
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nev  ieweU  and  other  valuable  articles,  to  defray  the  Amru-ebn 
expence  of  the  war.  Amru  was  difpofed  to  prefenre  al-as. 
the  famous  library,  and  to  have  given  it  in  a  pre- 
fent  to  John  the  grammarian,  but,  by  the  command 
of  the  caliph,  he  was  obliged  to  commit  it  to  the 
flames.  If  the  relation  is  not  exaggerated,  iuch  was 
the  number  of  books  in  that  famous  library,  that  they 
afforded  fuel  to  3000  baths  during  the  lpace  ot  lix 

m  The  capital  being  taken,  all  Egypt  foon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Amru  obferved  a  wile 
and  equitable  policy,  although  his  pecuniary  demands 
were  great.  Egypt  became  the  ftorehoufe  to  famiffi- 
ing  Arabia,  and  camels  carrying  provifions  covered  the 
whole  road  from  Memphis  to  Medina  Amru  alfo 
employed  his  army  in  opening  the  canal  from  the  JNi  e 
to  the  Red  fea.  The  adjacent  parts  of  Africa  next 
felt  the  conquering  power  of  Amru,  but,  upon  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Othman,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  by  Abdallah-  ebn- Said.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fo  difpleafed  with  this  change,  that  they 
formed  a  confederacy,  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  a 
Grecian  fleet.  Amru  was  difpatched  in  hafte  to  re¬ 
take  Alexandria,  which,  after  an  obftinate  defence 
was  taken  with  great  flaughter.  Ihe  general  at 
length  interpofing  his  authority,  the  flaughter  was 
flopped,  and  upon  the  fpot  where  the  maffacre  ceafed 
th lXMsfqve  of  Mercy  was  eroded.  1  o  prevent  future 
rebellion,  he  difmantled  the  town,  and  was  again  luc- 
ceeded  by  Abdallah  ;  and  he  himfelf  retired  to  Medina. 

When  Ali  afcended  the  throne,  he  became  an  ad- 
verfary,  and  united  himfelf  to  the  intereft  of  Moawiyah, 
whom  lie  acknowledged  caliph,  and  fwore  allegiance 
to  him.  Ali  propofed  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  fingls 
combat,  and  the  valour  of  Amru  inclined  him  to  urge 
his  mafter  to  accept  of  the  propofal ;  but  Moawiyah 
pofitively  declined  the  challenge.  Amru  however, 
continued  firm  to  the  intereft  of  Moawiyah  and  took 
poffeffion  of  Egypt  in  his  name,  having  defeated  the 
governor  of  Ali.  About  this  time,  he  fortunately 
efcaped  affaffination  by  the  hands  of  the  frantic  Cha- 
regite0,  who  had  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  three 
who,  by  their  death,  were  to  reftore  peace  to  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  The  affaffin  waited  h.s  arrival  at  the 
mofque,  but  being  prevented  by  a  fit  of  the  colic,  his 
friend  who  was  fent  to  officiate  for  him  was  flam  in  his 

ftein  the  year  66 3,  of  the  Hegira  43,  he  died  in  his 
government  of  Egypt,  highly  efteemed,  and  much  re¬ 
gretted  by  his  countrymen.  In  a  pathetic  oration  o 
his  children  on  his  deathbed,  he  bitterly  Emented  lns 
youthful  offence  in  fatirizing  the  prophet,  although  Mp- 
homet  had  forgiven  the  offence  and  had  frequently  af¬ 
firmed  “  that  there  was  no  Muffulman  more  fincere  and 
ftedfaft  in  the  faith  than  Amru.”  It  is  reported  that 
one  dav  the  caliph  defined  to  fee  the  fword  of  Amru, 
which  had  cut  in  pieces  fo  many  Chriftians.  Amru 
drew  his  fword,  which  was  a  fliort  and  common  fcymi- 
tar  ;  and  when  Omar  manifefted  figns  of  unufual  fur- 
prife  he  exclaimed,  “  Alas  !  the  fword  itfelf,  without 
the  arm  of  its  mafter,  is  neither  (harper  nor  more 
weighty  than  the  fword  of  Pharezdak  the  poet.  The 
greatnefs  of  the  man,  the  firmnefs  of  the  friend,  the  va- 
four  of  the  general,  the  policy  of  the  ftatefman,  and 
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the  fanftity  of  the  Mahometan  moralift,  were  united 
in  the  charafter  of  Amru.  {Mod.  Untv.  Hijl.  Gen. 

AMSANCTI.  See  Ampsancti. 

AMSBURY,  or  Ambersbury.  See  Ambres- 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  left  of 
Proteflants  in  the  1 6th  century,  who  took  their  name 
from  Amfdorf  their  leader.  They  maintained,  that 
good  works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  were  obfta- 
cles  to  falvation. 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  city  of  the  province 
of  Holland  and  of  the  United  Netherlands,  is  feated 
on  the  river  Amflel  and  an  arm  of  the  fea  called  the 
Wye.  The  air  is  but  indifferent,  on  account  of  the 
marfhes  that  furround  it,  and  render  the  city  almoft  in- 
acceflible  :  but  this  inconvenience  is  abundantly  recom- 
penfed  by  the  utility  of  its  commerce,  which  the  port 
ferves  greatly  to  promote  ;  for  it  will  contain  above 
IOOO  large  (hips. 

In  1204,  it  was  nothing  but  a  fmall  caftle,  called 
Amjlel  from  the  name  of  the  river,  which  its  lords 
made  a  retreat  for  fifhermen,  who  at  firft  lived  in  huts 
covered  with  thatch  ;  but  it  foon  became  considerable, 
and  had  a  bridge  and  towers  built  upon  it,  infomuch 
that  it  rofe  to  a  fmall  city  *,  though,  till  the  year  1490, 
it  was  furrounded  with  nothing  but  a  weak  pallifado. 
The  walls  were  then  built  with  brick,  to  defend  it 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utrecht,  with 
whom  the  Hollanders  were  often  quarrelling  ;  but  fome 
months  afterwards  it  was  almoft  reduced  to  afhes.  In 
1512,  it  was  befieged  by  the  people  of  Guelderland  y 
who  not  being  able  to  take  it,  fet  fire  to  the  fhips  in 
the  harbour.  In  1 525,  an  Anabaptift  leader,  with  600 
of  his  followers,  got  into  the  city  in  the  night-time,  at¬ 
tacked  the  townhoufe,  and  defeated  thofe  that  made 
any  refiftance.  At  length  they  barricaded,  with  wool 
and  hop  facks,  the  avenues  to  the  market  place,  where 
thefe  enthufiafts  were  polled  ;  and  fo  put  a  flop  to  their 
fury  till  day  appeared,  at  which  time  the  citizens  fell, 
upon  them  on  all  fides,  and  forced  them  to  retire,  into 
the  townhoufe,  where  moft  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 
About  ten  years  after,  there  was  another  tumult  railed 
by  a  parcel  of  fanatics,  confiding  of  men  and  women, 
who  ran  about  the  ftreets  dark  naked,  and  had  a  de- 
fign  of  making  themfelves  mafters-  of  the  townhoufe, 
Their  (hrieks  and  cries,  which  were. dreadful  enough, 
foon  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who  feized  the  greateft 
part  of  them,  and  gave  them  the  chaftifement  they  de- 
ierved. 

Amfterdam  was  one  of  the  laft  cities  that  embraced 
the  reformed  religion.  It  was  befieged  by  the  Holland¬ 
ers  in  1578,  and  fubmitted  after  a  fiege  of  ten  months. 
One  article  of  the  capitulation  was,  a  free  exercife  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  :  but  this  was  not  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Proteflants  ;  for  they  foon. drove  the  ec- 
clefiaflics,  monks,  and  nuns,  out  of  the  city,  broke  the 
images,  and  demolifhed  the  altars.  From  this  time  it 
became  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  nations  and  of 
every  fe£l,  which  raifed  it  to  that  degree  of  grandeur 
and  opulence  it  now  enjoys.  The  inhabitants  were  of¬ 
ten  obliged  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  city,  and  in 
1675  it  was  increafed  to  its  prefent  extent.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  with  a  brick  wall,  and  a  large  ditch  80  feet 
broad  full  of  running  water.  The  walls  were  fortified 
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with  26  baftions,  on  each  of  which  there  is  now  a  wind¬ 
mill.  There  are  eight  gates  towards  the  land,  and  one 
towards  the  water. 

Amfterdam  being  feated  on  a  marfhy  foil,  is  built  on 
piles  of  wood  ;  for  which  reafon  no  coaches  are  allowed, 
except  to  great  men  and  phyficians,  who  pay  a  tax  for 
that  privilege  >  and  all  kinds  of  goods  are  drawn  011 
fledges.  It  Hands  fo  low,  that  they  would  be  expofed 
to  inundations,  if  they  did  not  fecure  themfelves  by 
dykes  and  fluices.  The  fineft  ftreets  are,  the  Keyfar’s 
Graft,  or  Emperor’s  Canal  ;  the  Heer  Graft,  or  Lords 
Canal  ;  the  Cingel  5  and  the  ftreet  of  Haerlcm..  The 
principal  canal  is  remarkable  for  its  houfes,  which  are 
magnificent  ftrudlures  of  an.equal  height.  Here  are 
three  prodigious  fluices,  and  a  great  number  of  canals 
which  crofs  the  city  in  many  parts,  and  render  the 
ftreets  clean  and  pleafant.  The  canals  are  deep,  their 
fides  are  lined  with  hewn  ftone,  they  have  generally 
rows  of  trees  planted  on  each  fide*  and  many  ftone 
bridges  over  different  parts  of  them. 

The  fineft  is  that  called  the  A'rnarrack ,  which  is 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Amflel,  into  which  the 
tide  comes  up,  and  on  the  fides  of  which  are  two  large 
quays.  This  canal  has  feveral  bridges.  The  principal 
is  that  next  the  fea,  called  Font  Neuf,  or  the  New 
Bridge:  it  is  600  feet  long,  and  70  broad,  with  iron 
balluilrades  on  each  fide  ;  it  lias  36  arches,  of  which  11 
are  very  high,  and  eight  are  fhut  up  to  enclofe  the 
yachts.  From  this  bridge  there  is  a  moft  charming 
profped-  of  the  city,  port,  and  fea.  The  port  is.  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  above  1000  paqes  in 
breadth.  It  is  always  filled  with  a  multitude  of  vef- 
fels,  which  look  like  a  foreft,  or  rather  a  floating  city. 
The  ftreets  in  general  are  well  paved,  and  the  houfes 
built  of  brick  or  ftone.  Towards  the  fides  of  the  ha¬ 
ven,  the  city  is  enclofed  with  great  poles  driven  into 
the  ground,  which  are  joined  by  large  beams  placed 
horizontally.  There  are  openings  to  let  the  fhips  in 
and  out,  which  are  fhut  every  night  at  the  ringing  of 
a  bell. 

Amfterdam  is  computed  to  be  half  as  big  as  Lon¬ 
don,  including  the  fortifications,  and  almoft  as  popu¬ 
lous  in  proportion.  There  are  people  here  of  almoft 
every  nation  and  religion  in  Europe,  who  are  all  tole¬ 
rated  in  their  refpe£live  perfuafions  ;  but  none  admitted 
to  any  fhare  in  the  government  except  the  Calvinifts. 
There  are  11  churches  for  the  Dutch  of  the  efta- 
bli filed  or  Calviniftical  religion,  with  two  French  and 
one  High  Dutch.  The  Englifh  have  alfo  three  church¬ 
es  in  this  city  :  one  for  the  Prefbyterians,  wliofe  mini- 
fters  are  paid  by  the  magiftrates  ;  a  fecond  for  thofe  of 
the  church  of  England,  whofe  minifter  is  paid  by  his 
Britannic  majefty  ;  and  a  third  for  the  Brownifts,  who 
maintain  their  own  minifters.  None  but  the  Calvinifts 
are  allowed  to  have  bells,  and  their  minifters  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  magiftrates.  All  thefe  churches  or  con¬ 
gregations  make  up  only  a  third  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
27  houfes  or  chapels  for  their  worfhip,  form  another 
third  part.  Here  they  have  a  long  Square  of  houfes 
for  their  beguines  (a  kind  of  nuns)  to  live  in  ;  who  are 
not  fhut  up  in  cloifters  as  other  nuns  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  countries,  but  have  liberty  to  walk  abroad,  and  may 
even  marry  when  they  are  tired  of  this  kind  of  life. 
Thefe  chapels  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  no  bells  al¬ 
lowed 
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,  ,  i_v  different  tunes  every  month.  It  has  not  one 

A  rafter-  lowed  them,  being  looked  upon  as  conventicles,  and  P  J  but  oniy  feven  doors  to  anfwer  to  the 

""  may  be  (hut  up  and  opened  according  as  the  govern-  ^  0f8tl,e  United  Provinces.  On  the  floor  of  the 

’ment  pleafes.  The  other  third  part  of  the  city  1  ^  hall  are  two  globes,  the  celeftial  and  terreftnal, 

made  up  of  Jews,  Lutherans,  Anmmans  Anabaptifts,  g  t  1  g  eter  and  6  ;n  circumference. 

b“  •*««- .-ft  »r  “d  ?i,d- 

.  o  r  __  ?n  tVipir  own  ailem- 
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they  may  perform  the  ceremony  in  their  ownaffem- 
blies.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  confiderable  in  this 
place,  have  two  fynagogues i;  one  of  which.  namely 
■the  Portuguefe,  is  the  largeft  in  Europe  Within  the 
court  yard,  where  their  fynagogue  (lands,  they  have 
feveral  rooms  or  fchools,  where  their  children  are 

taught  Hebrew,  and  very  carefully  inftru&ed  in  the 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  religious  buildings  is 
the  New  Church,  dedicated  to  St  Catharine.  It  was 
begun  in  the  year  1408,  others  fay  1414!  a"d  ?as 
lot  years  in  building.  It  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
burni  in  the  year  1645,  but  was  in  a  0-rtt.»e  af¬ 
ter  built  in  a  more  magnificent  manner.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  fteeple  is  laid  before  this  church,  which 
was  defigned  to  be  very  high.  The  piles  on  which  1 
was  to  be  erefled  are  not  above  100  feet  fquare  and 
vet  they  are  6334  in  number,  and  thofe  very  large. 
Never thelefs  it  was  thought  that  thefe  vaft  piles,  or 
rather  the  ground,  were  not  able  to  fupport  the  pro 
lious  weight  they  intended  to  lay  upon  if,  for  which 
reafon  the  fteeple  remains  unfinished.  The  pulpit  is  a 
mafterpiece  of  the  kind,  where  the  four  evangelifts  and 
many  other  curious  pieces  of  fculpture  are  reprefented. 
The  glafs  windows  are  adorned  with  paintings,  among 

which  the  emperor  Maximilian  is  defcribed,  prefentmg 

an  imperial  crown  to  the  burgomafters  of  Amfterdam 
for  the  creft  of  the  arms  of  this  city.  The  organ  is 
very  large,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  belt  in  the  world. 

It  has  a  let  of  pipes  that  counterfeit  a  chorus  of  voices, 
and  has  52  whole  (lops  befides  half  (lops,  with  two 
rows  of  keys  for  the  feet,  and  three  rows  of  keys  for 
the  hands.  ^  Thofe  who  hear  it  play  for  the  firft  time 
imagine  they  hear  a  human  voice.  The  grate  dividmg 
the  chancel  from, the  body  of  the  church  is  all  of  Co¬ 
rinthian  brafs.  The  branches  of  candlefticks  are  the 
r;che ft  in  the  Seven  Provinces.  There  is  a  very  fine 
marble  monument  erefted  to  Admiral  Ruy ter,  who  was 
killed  at  Medina. 

The  public  buildings  of  a  civil  nature  are  very  mu¬ 
nificent.  The  ftadthoufe  was  founded  m  1648.  _  It  % 
built  upon  14,000  wooden  piles-,  and  its  front  is  282 
feet  long,  its  Tides  255  feet,  and  its  height  to  the  roof 
1 16.  There  is  a  marble  pediment  in  the  front,  whereon 
a  woman  is  carved  in  relievo,  holding  the  arms  of  the 
cityTfoe  is  feated  in  a  chair,  fupported  by  two  ions, 
with  an  olive  branch  in  her  right  hand  ;  on  each  fide 
are  four  Naiads  who  prefent  her  with  a  crown  of  palm 
•and  laurel,  and  two  other  marine  goddeffes  prefent  her 
with  different  forts  of  fruit  -,  befides,  there  is  Neptune 
with  his  trident,  accompanied  with  Tritons,  a  fea-um- 
Sj  and  a  fea-horfe.  ?  On  the  top  (land  three  ftatues 
in  bronze,  reprefenting  Juftice,  Strength,  and  Plenty 
On  the  top  of  the  ftrufture  is  a  round  tower,  50  feet 
above  the  roof,  adorned  with  ftatues,  and  an  harm  on, - 
ous  chime  of  bells,  the  biggeft  of  which  weighs  about 
7000  pounds,  and  the  next  6000.  They  are  made  to 
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inv5  While  this  ftadthoufe  was  building,  the  old  one 
was  fet  on  fire,  and  confumed  with  all  the  archives  and 

^Under  the  ftadthoufe  is  a  prodigious  vault,  wherein 
is  kept  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  where  there  is  a  vaft 
quantity  of  ingots  both  of  gold  and  f.lver,  as  alfo  bags 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  money.  The  doors 
are  proof  againft  petards,  and  are  never  opened  but  ,n 
the  prefence  of  one  of  the  burgomafters.  Ike  prifons 
for  debtors  and  criminals  are  likewife  under  the  ftadt¬ 
houfe  ;  as  alfo  the  guard-room  for  the  citizens,  wherein 
the  kevs  of  the  city  are  locked  every  night.  At  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  is  the  fchepens  or  aldermen  s  cham¬ 
ber,  where  civil  caufes  are  tried.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  the  chambers  of  the  fenate  and  Council,  the  burgo¬ 
mafters  chamber,  the  chamber  of  accounts,  6cc.  In 
the  fecond  (lory  is  a  large  magazine  of  arms  ;  and  on 
the  top  of  the  building  are  fix  large  mfterns  of  water, 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  any  room  in  the  hou  e  in 
'cafe  of  fire;  to  prevent  which  the  chimneys  are  lined 

'V  * X he° b ourfe ,  or  exchange,  where  the  merchants  af- 
femble,  is  all  of  free-ftone,  and  built  upon  2000  wooden 
piles.  Its  length  is  about  250  feet,  and  its  breadth 
140.  The  galleries  are  fupported  by  26  marble  co¬ 
lumns,  upon  each  of  which  are  the  names  of  the  people 
that  are  to  meet  there.  They  are  all  numbered  ;  and 
there  is  a  place  fixed  for  every  merchandife  under  lome 
one  of  thefe  numbers.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  gate 
is  a  fuperb  ftaircafe  which  leads  to  the  galleries  ;  on 
one  fide  of  which  there  are  feveral  (hops,  and  on  the 
other  a  place  to  fell  clothes.  It  is  not  unlike  the  royal 

eXCThf  admiralty  office  is  a  houfe  which  belonged 
formerly  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  The  arfenal  for 
their  men  of  war  is  in  the  harbour.  This  is  a  very 
handfome  building,  200  feet  long  and  22  broad.  The 
ground  floor  is  filled  with  bullets ;  the  fecond  floor 
contains  the  arms  and  cordage ;  the  third  their  fails, 
pulleys,  flags,  &c.  This  arfenal  contains  a  great  many 
f  curiofities ;  among  the  reft  an  Indian  canoe  brought 
""from  the  (traits  of  Davis,  and  a  conservatory  of  water 
-on  the  top  of  the  houfe  that  holds  1600  tuns  of  water, 
•which  may  be  diftributed  in  cafe  fire^ \ut0  ^  dlffer" 

ent  parts  by  leaden  pipes.  Hard  by  this  edifice  you 
fee  the  dock  or  yard  where  they  build  their  men  of  war. 
The  dock  is  J08  feet  long,  and  contiguous  to  ,t  are 
houfes  for  lodging  the  (hip  carpenters.  The  dock  is 
plentifully  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 

conftrudtion  of  (hips.  . 

The  Eaft  India  Company  occupy  a  large  building 
divided  into  feveral  offices  or  apartments.  In  fome  ot 
thofe  they  have  great  (lores  of  packed  goods,  and 
likewife  a  room  with  all  forts  of  drugs,  tea,  wax, 
ambergris,  and  mu(k.  Here  they  have  a  magazine 
full  ofmedicaments  for  furgeons  chefts,  to  furni(h  the 
Company’s  (hips  and  garrifons  in  the  Indies ;  as  alfo 
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lartre  magazines  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  In  the  court  yard  there  is  a  guard  chamber, 

'  where  every  night  the  houfekeeper  has  a  watch  ;  and 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  gate  there  is  a  chemift,  who 
Avith  his  men  prepares  medicines  for  the  Indies;  and 
adioinino-  to  this  court-yard  is  their  warehouie  and 
packhoufe  for  pepper  and  grofs  goods.  In  the  new 
part  of  this  city  iv.hey  have  a  magazine  or  palace,  which 
mav  properly  be  called  an  arfenal.  The  ground  on 
which  this  building  Hands  is  2000  feet,  and  fquare 
every  way,  reckoning  the  moats  or  burgwall  about  it. 

The  two  rope-alleys  are  1800  feet  long,  on  the  back- 

fide  of  which  is  a  ftore  of  500  large  anchors  befides 
fmall  ones.  In  this  arfenal  they  build  the  (hips  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Indian  chamber  of  Amfterdam  ;  for 
which' reafon  they  have  all  forts  of  workhoufes  here  for 
the  artificers  that  ferve  the  Company. 

The  academy  called  the  lllujlrious  School ,  is  likewiie 
a  very  fine  building.  It  was  formerly  a  convent  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nuns  of  St  Agnes.  Here  they  teach 
Latin,  the  oriental  languages,  theology,  plnlolophy, 
hitlory,  &c.  The  lawyers  and  phyficians  have  likewiie 

their  fchools.  .  r 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  hofpitals,  or  houles 
for  orphans,  for  poor  widows,  for  fick  perfons,  and  for 
mad  people  ;  all  which  are  regulated  with  much  pru¬ 
dence.  The  flafp-houfe,  which  was  formerly  a  nun¬ 
nery,  is  now  a  fort  of  workhoufe  for  men  that  be¬ 
have’ ill.  They  are  commonly  fet  to  faw  or  rafp  Brafil 
wood  ;  and  if  they  will  not  perform  their  talk,  they  are 
put  into  a  cellar  which  the  water  runs  into,  where  if 
they  do  not  almoft  conftantly  ply  the  pump,  they  run 
the  rifk  of  being  drowned.  There  is  likewife  a  fpin- 
houfe  for  debauched  women,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
fpin  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  do  other  work.  All 
the  hofpitals  are  extremely  neat,  and  richly  adorned 
with  pi&ures.  They  are  maintained  partly  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  which  are  raifed  by  putting  money 
into  the  poor’s  boxes  fixed  up  all  over  the  city  ;  and 
partly  by  taxing  all  public  diverfions,  as  well  at  fails 
as  elfe where.  Likewife  every  perfon  that  paffes  through 
any  of  the  gates  at  candle-light  pays  a  penny  for  the 
fame  ufe.  The  charities  are  taken  care  of  by  cer¬ 
tain  officers  called  deacons .  The  governors  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  magiftrates  out  of  the  moft  confiderable 
men  in  the  city. 

The  common  fort  have  places  of  diversion  called 
Spiel  houfes ,  where  there  are  mufie  and  dancing.  They 
are  much  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  hops  which  were  fo 
frequent  about  London.  If  ftrangers  go  there,  they 
muft  take  care  not  to  make  their  addreffes  to  a  woman 
that  is  engaged  to  any  other  man. 

There  are  two  fuburbs  to  this  city  ;  one  at  the  gate 
of  the  regulars  ;  and  the  other  goes  as  far  as  Overtoon, 
a  yillage  a  little  way  from  Amfterdam,  where  boats 
which  come  from  Leyden  are  rolled  over  land  upon 
wooden  rollers.  There  is  likewife  in  this  city  an  hof- 
pital  for  thofe  that  are  infe£led  with  the  plague  ;  which 
was  built  in  the  year  1630,  and  has  360  windows.  . 

This  city  is  governed  by  a  fenate  and  council,  which 
confifts  of  36  perfons,  called  a  Vroedfhap ,  who  enjoy 
their  places  for  life  ;  and  when  any  of  them  dies,  the 
remainder  choofe  another  in  his  ftead.  This  fenate 
clefts  deputies  to  be  fent  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and 
appoints  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  city,  called  Burgo * 
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majlers  or  Echevins ,  who  are  like  our  aldermen.  The 
number  is  twelve  ;  out  of  which  fome  are  chofen  every 
year  to  execute  the  office,  and  are  called  Burgomajlers - 
regent .  Three  of  thefe  are  difcharged  every  year,  to 
make  room  for  three  others*  One  of  the  four  is  kept 
in  to  inform  the  new  ones  of  the  ftate  of  affairs,  and 
alfo  prefides  the  three  firft  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
others  three  months  each  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  in 
this  office,  they  may  be  compared  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  the  city  of  London.  Thefe  alterations  and  appoint¬ 
ments  are  made  by  their  own  body.  They  difpofe  of  all 
inferior  offices  which  become  vacant  during  their  regen¬ 
cy.  They  have  likewife  the  direftion  of  all  public 
works,  which  regard  the  fafety,  tranquillity,  and  em- 
bellifhment  of  this  city.  The  keys  of  the  famous  bank 
of  this  city  are  in  the  hands  of  thefe  magiftrates. 

The  college  confifts  of  nine  burgomallers  or  echevins, 
who  are  judges  in  all  criminal  affairs,  without  appeal  ; 
but  in  civil  caufes  they  may  appeal  to  the  council  of  the 
province.  There  are  two  treafurers,  a  bailiff,  and  a 
penfionary.  The  bailiff  continues  in  his  office  three 
years  ;  and  fearches  after  criminals,  takes  care  to  pro- 
fecute  them,  and  fees  their  fentence  executed.  The 
penfionary  is  the  minifter  of  the  magiftracy,  is  well 
verfed  in  the  laws,  makes  public  harangues,  and  is 
the  defender  of  the  interefts  of  the  city.  The  city  of 
Amfterdam  contributes  to  the  public  income  above 
30,000  livres  per  day,  befides  the  excife  of  beer,  flefh, 
and  corn  ;  which  in  all  amounts  to  above  i,6oo,oool. 
a-year.  This  is  more  than  is  paid  by  all  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  put  together  ;  and  yet  Amfterdam  bears  but 
the  fifth  rank  in  the  afiembly  of  the  ftates  of  Holland, 
with  this  diftinftion,  that,  whereas  other  cities  fend  two 
members,  this  fends  tour* 

The  militia  of  Amfterdam  is  very  confiderable.  They 
have  60  companies,  each  of  which  has  from  200  to 
300  men.  Jews  and  Anabaptifts  are  excluded  from  this 
fervice,  not  being  admitted  to  bear  arms  :  But  they  are 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  city- 
guard,  which  confifts  of  1400  foldiers ;  as  alfo  to  the 
night-watch,  who  patrol  about  the  ftreets  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  hour.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  trumpeters 
on  every  church  fteeple  who  found  every  half  hour  ; 
and  if  there  happens  a  fire,  they  ring  the  fire-bell,  and 
fhow  where  it  is.  -  The  inhabitants  have  excellent  con¬ 
trivances  to  extinguifh  it  fpeedily. 

The  trade  of  Amfterdam  is  prodigious :  for  almoft 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  centres  in 
this  city,  which  befides  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all 
the  reft  of  the  world,  infomuch  that  it  may  be  called 
the  magazine  or  ftorehoufe  of  Europe.  They  import 
a  vaft  deal  of  corn  from  the  Baltic,  not  fo  much  for 
prefent  confumption,  as  to  lay  up  againft  times  of  fcar- 
city.  The  richeft  fpices  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  who  furnifti  all  Europe  there¬ 
with.  They  have  vaft  quantities  of  military  llores, 
with  which  they  fupply  feveral  nations;  which  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  engroffing  moft  of  the  iron-works  on  the 
Rhine  and  other  great  rivers  that  run  into  Holland. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  Amfterdam  before  the  late  revo¬ 
lution.  Since  that  period,  it  has  probably  undergone 
confiderable  changes,  as  well  in  its  internal  government, 
as  in  its  foreign  connexions.  The  longitude  of  Am¬ 
fterdam  is  4.  30.  E. ;  the  latitude,  52.  25.  N. 

Amsterdam,  or  Tongataboo }  is  alfo  the  name  of  an 
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Amaer-  ifland  in  the  South  fea,  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by 
dam.  Tafman  a  Duch  navigator.  It  was  alfo  vifited  by  Cap- 

- — v - -  tain  Cook.  Its  greateft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is 

about  21  miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  about  13. 

It  is  broad  at  the  ealt  end,  and  runs  taper  towards  the 
weft,  where  it  turns,  and  runs  to  a  point  due  north.  It 
is  about  fix  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Middleburgh.  The 
{bore  is  furrounded  by  a  coral  rock,  and  its  moft  ele¬ 
vated  parts  are  not  above  fix  or  eight  yards  above- the 
level  of  the  fea.  S.  Lat.  21 .  11.  W.  Long.  17 S\  ^ 
is  wholly  laid  out  in  plantations,  in  which  are  cultivat¬ 
ed  fome  of  the  richeft  productions  of  nature. 

Here  are  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut.  trees,  plantains, 
bananas,  {haddocks,  yams,  and  fome  other  roots,  fu- 
aar-canes,  and  a  fruit  like  a  nectarine,  called  by  the 
natives  fighega*  There  did  not  appear  an  inch  of 
wafte  ground  :  the  roads  occupied  no  more  fpace  than 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  :  the  fences  did  not  take  up 
above-  four  inches  each  ;  and  even  thefe  were  not 
wholly  loft,  for  in  many  grew  fome  ufelul  trees  or 
plants  ;  it  was  everywhere  the  fame,  change  of  place 
altered  not  the  feene  :  nature,  aftifted  by  a  little  art, 
nowhere  appeared  with  more  fplendour  than  on  this 
ifland.  Water  is  not  fo  plentiful  here  as  at  the  Socie¬ 
ty  iflands  ;  but  the  chief  pointed  out  a  pool  of  frefti 
water  unalked,  to  fupply  the  {hips  with  that  neceffary 
article.  Cafuarinas,  pandangs,.  and  wild  fago  palms, 
appear  here  with  their  various  tints  of  green,  and  bar¬ 
ring  tonice  as  big  as  the  loftieft  oaks.  The  bread-fruit 
does  not,  however,  thrive  here  with  the  fame  luxuri¬ 
ance  as  at  the  Society  iflands  ;  the  coral  rock,  which 
compofes  the  bafis  of  this  fpot,  being  much  more  thinly 
covered  with  mould. 

Both  men  and  women  are  of  the  common  fize  01 
Europeans,  and  their  colour  is  that  of  lightifh,  cop¬ 
per  ;  they  are  well-fliaped,  have  regular  features,  are 
aCtive,  brilk,  and  lively.  They  have  fine  eyes,  and 
in  general  good  teeth,  even  to  an  advanced  age.  1  he 
women  are  the  merrieft  creatures  imaginable,  and  in- 
cefiant  talkers.  In  general  they  appear  to  be  modeft  ; 
although  there  was  no  want  of  thole  of  a  different 
{lamp.  Among  the  natives,  who  fwam  about  the  {hip 
very  vociferoufly,  were  a  confiderable  number  of  wo¬ 
men,  who  wantoned  in  the  water  like  amphibious 
creatures,  and  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  come  on  board 
perfectly  naked;  but  none  of  them  ventured  to  flay 
there  after  funfet,  but  returned  to  the  fliore  to  pafs  the 
night,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  {hade  of  the  wild  wood  which  lined  the  coaft. 
There  they  lighted  great  fires,  and  were  heard  con- 
verfing  almoft  the  whole  night.  The  hair  of  both  fexes 
in  general  is  black,  but  Specially  that  of  the  women  ; 
both  fexes  wear  it  fhort,  except  a  fingle  lock  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  a  fmall  quantity  on  each  fide.  The 
men  cut  or  {have  their  beards  quite  clofe ;  which  ope¬ 
ration  they  perform  with  two  {hells.  The  hair  of  many 
was  obferved  to  be  burnt  at  the  ends,  arid  ftrewed  with 
a  white  powder,  which  was  found,  ‘on  examining  it,  to 
be  lime  made  of  {hells  or  coral,  which  had  corroded  or 
burnt  the  hair  ;  fome  made  ufe  of  a  blue  powder,  and 
others,  both  men  and  women,  of  an  orange* coloured 
powder  made  of  turmeric. 

The  drefs  of  both  fexes  confifts  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  matting  wrapped  round  the  waift,  and  hanging 
down  below  the  knees.  From  the  waifts  upwards  they 
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are  generally  naked  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  cuftom  to  Amfter- 
anoint  thefe  parts  every  morning.  The  practice  of  dam, 
tattowing,  or  punCluring  the  {kin,  likewife  prevails.  ,  AmuIet- 
The  men  are  tattowed  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  _¥ 
above  the  hips  ;  the  women  have  it  only  on  their  arms 
and  fingers,  and  on  thofe  parts  but  very  flightly. 

Their  ornaments  were  amulets,  necklaces,  and  bracelets, 
the  bones,  {hells,  and  beads  of  mother-of-pearl,  tortoife- 
{hell,  &.e.  which  are  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 

The  women  alfo  wear  on  their  fingers  neat  rings  made 
of  tortoife-lhell,  and  pieces  in  their  ears  about  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  quill  :  but  here  ornaments  are  not  common¬ 
ly  worn,  though  all  have  their  ears  pierced.  They 
have  alfo  a  curious  apron,  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  {hell  ; 
and  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  pieces  fewed  to¬ 
gether  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  ftars,  half-moons, 
little  fquares,  &.c. ;  it  is  ftudded  with  beads  and  (hells, 
and  covered  with  red  feathers,  fo  as  to  have  a  pleafing 
effeCL  They  make  the  fame  kind  of  cloth,  and  of 
the  fame  materials,  as  at  Otaheite,  though  they  have 
not  fuch  a  variety,  nor  do  they  make  any  fo  fine  ; 
but  as  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  it,  it  is  more 
durable,  and  will  refill  rain  for  fome  time,  which  the 
other  cloth  would  not.  Their  colours  are  black, 
brown,  yellow,  purple,  and  red ;  all  made  from  vege¬ 
tables.  They  make  various  fort  of  matting,  fome  of 
a  verv  fine  texture,  which  is  generally  ufed  for  cloth¬ 
ing;"  and  the  thick  and  ftronger  fort  ierves  to  fleep 
upon,  and  to  make  fails  for  their  canoes,  &c.  Among 
other  ufeful  utenlils,  they  have  various  forts  of  balkets, 
fome  made  of  the  fame  materials  as  their  mats,  and 
others  of  the  twifted  fibres  of  cocoa-nuts.  Thefe  are 
not  only  durable,  but  beautiful,  being  generally  com¬ 
pofed  of  different  colours,  and  ftudded  with  beads 
made  of  {hells  or  bones.  They  have  many  little  nick- 
nacks  among  them,  which  {how  that  they  neither 
want  talie  to  defign,  nor  {kill  to  execute,  whatever 
they  take  in  hand.  Their  fiftnng  implements  are  much 
the  fame  as  in  the  other  iflands  :  here  was  purchafed  a 
fi{h-net  made'Tike  our  cafting  nets,  knit  of  very  firm 
though  {lender  threads. 

Notwithftanding  their  friendly  difpofition,  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  have  very  formidable  weapons  ;  fome  of  their  fpears 
have  many  barbs,  and  muft  be  very  dangerous  weapons 
when  they  take  effeCt.  A  large  flat  {hell  or  breaft- 
plate  was  purchafed,  made  of  a  roundiih  bone,  white 
and  polilhed  like  ivory,  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the 
whale  tribe. 

AMULET,  a  charm,  or  prefervative  againft  mif- 
chief,  witchcraft,  or  difeafes. 

Amulets  were  made  of  ftone,  metal,  fimples,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  a  word  of  every  thing  that  imagination 
fuggefted. 

Sometimes  they  confifted  of  words,  characters,  and 
fontences,  ranged  in  a  particular  order,  and  engraved 
upon  wood,  &c.  and  worn  about  the  neck,  or  fome 
other  part  of  the  body.  See  Abracadabra. 

At  other  times  they  were  neither  written  nor  engrav¬ 
ed  ;  but  prepared  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies, 
erreat  regard  being  ufually  paid  to  the  influence  of  the 
ftars.  The  Arabians  have  given  to  this  fpecies  of  a- 
mulet  the  name  of  TALISMAN. 

All  nations  halve  been  fond  of  amulets  :  the  Jews 
were  extremely  fuperftitious  in  the  ufe  of  them,  to 
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drive  away  difeafes :  and  the  Miflina  forbids  them,  un- 
lefs  received  from  an  approved  man  who  had  cured  at 
lead  three  perfons  before  by  the  fame  means. 

Among  the  Cliriftians  of  the  early  times,  amulets 
were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  crofs,  or  ribbands  with 
a  text  of  Scripture  written  in  them,  as  prefervatives 
againft  difeafes.  Notwithftanding  the  progrefs  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  refinement,  there  is  not  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  even  at  this  day,  where  they  do  not  believe  in  fome 
charm  or  other.  The  pope  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  making  amulets,  which  he  exercifes  in  the  con- 
fecrating  of  Agnus  Dei\  &c.  The  fponge  which  has 
wiped  his  table,  was  formerly  in  great  veneration  as  a 
prefervative  from  wounds,  and  from  death  itfelf:  on 
this  account  it  was  fent  with  great  folemnity  by  Gre¬ 
gory  II.  to  the  duke  of  Aquitain. 

Amulets  are  now  much  fallen  from  the  repute  they 
were  anciently  in  •,  yet  the  great  Mr  Boyle  alleges  them 
as  an  inftance  of  the  Ingrefs  of  external  effluvia  into 
the  habit,  in  order  to  (how  the  great  porofity  of  the 
human  body.  He  adds,  that  he  is  perfuaded  fome  of 
thefe  external  medicines  do  anfwer  \  for  that  he  him- 
felf,  having  been  once  fubject  to  bleed  at  the  no(e,  and 
reduced  uf  ufe  feveral  remedies  to  check  it,  found  the 
mofs  of  a  dead  man’s  fkull,  though  only  applied  fo  as 
to  touch  the  (kin  till  the  mofs  was  warm  thereby,  the 
mod  effectual  of  any.  The  fame  Mr  Boyle  (hows  how 
the  effluvia,  even  of  cold  amulets,  may,  in  courfe  of 
time,  pervade  the  pores  of  a  living  animal ;  by  fuppo- 
fing  an  agreement  between  the  pores  of  the  lkin  and 
the  figure  of  the  corpufcles.  Bellini  has  attempted  to 
demon  (Irate  the  pofflbility  of  the  thing  in  his  lad  pro- 
pofitions  De  Febribus ;  and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr 
Wain wright,  Dr  Keill,  &.c. 

AMURATH  or  Amurat  I.  the  fourth  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  and  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  fucceeded  Solyman  in  1390.  .  He 
took  from  the  Greeks  Gallipoli  in  Thrace,  and  Adriano- 
ple,  which  lad  he  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
He  defeated  the  prince  of  Bulgaria,  conquered  Mifnia, 
chadifed  his  rebellious  bafhaws,  and  is  faid  to  have  gain¬ 
ed  3 6  battles.  This  prince,  in  order  to  form  a  body 
of  devoted  troops  that  might  ferve  as  the  immediate 
guards  of  his  perfoii  and  dignity,  appointed  his  offi¬ 
cers  to  feize  annually,  as  the  imperial  property,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  Chridian  youth  taken  in  war.  Thefe, 
after  being  indrufted  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inu¬ 
red  to  obedience  by  fevere  difcipline,  and  trained  to 
warlike  exercifes,  were  formed  into  a  body  didinguifh- 
cd  by  the  name  of  Janizaries,  or  New  Soldiers .  E- 
very  fentiment  which  entliufiafm  can  infpire,  every 
mark  of  didin&ion  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could 
confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  own 
pre-eminence.  The  janizaries  foon  became  the  chief 
drength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  were 
didinguiffled  above  all  the  troops  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
attend  on  the  perfon  of  the  fultan. —  At  length  the 
death  of  Lazarus,  defpot  of  Servia,  who  had  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  dop  the  progrefs  of  Amurath’s  arms, 
touched  Milo,  one  of  his  fervants,  in  fo  fenfible  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,  in  revenge,  he  dabbed  the  fultan  in  the 
midd  of  his  troops,  and  killed  him  upon  the  fpot, 
A.  D.  1389,  after  he  had  reigned  23  years. 

Amurath  II.  the  10th  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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the  elded  fon  of  Mahomet  I.  and  fucceeded  his^fa- Artiurath 

ther  in  1421.  He  befieged  Conftantinople  and  Bel-  ' - v— - 

grade  without  fuccefs }  but  he  took  I  heffalonica  from 
the  Venetians,  and  compelled  the  prince  of  Bofnia 
and  John  Gadriot  prince  of  Albania  to  pay  him  tri¬ 
bute.  He  obliged  the  latter  to  fend  his  three  fons  as 
hodages  *,  among  whom  was  George,  celebrated  in  hi- 
dory  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg .  John  Hunmades  de¬ 
feated  Amurath’s  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace 
with  the  Chridian  princes  in  1442.  Thefe  princes 
afterwards  breaking  the  peace,  Amurath  defeated  them 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  November  10.  1444* 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Chridians,  and  in  which 
Ladiflaus  king  of  Hungary  was  killed.  He  after¬ 
wards  defeated  Hunniades,  and  killed  above  20,000 
of  his  men  *,  but  George  Cadriot,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Scatiderbeg ,  being  re-edablifhed  in  the 
edates  of  his  father,  defeated  the  Turks  feveral  times, 
and  obliged  Amurath  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Croia,  the 
capital  of  Albania.  Amurath  died,  chagrined  with 
his  ill  fuccefs,  and  infirm  with  age,  February  11.  1451, 
at  Adrianople.  It  is  obferved  to  this  prince’s  honour, 
that  he  always  kept  his  treaties  with  the  greated  fide- 
lity. 

Amurath  IV.  furnamed  the  Maliant ,  was  the 
fon  of  Achmet  I.  and  in  the  year  1622,  at  the  age  of 
13,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Mudapha.  Bagdad  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Perfians,  and  feveral  other  difaftrous 
events  clouded  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  The 
pacha  of  Erzerum  had  raifed  the  dandard  of  rebellion 
in  the  former  reign  5  and,  continuing  his  oppofition,  he 
overran  many  of  the  provinces  of  Lefler  Afia.  But 
the  military  talents  of  the  fultan  were  foon  roufed  to 
exertion ;  and,  making  peace  with  Germany,  he  haden- 
ed  with  a  formidable  army  to  regain  Bagdad.  But  new 
rebellions  in  his  Afiatic  dominions,  and  feveral  other 
caufes,  prevented  him  from  recovering  the  city.  The 
Spahis  alfo  rebelled  at  home,  and  feveral  viziers  were 
(lain  during  the  tumults  of  the  Porte. 

The  natural  difpofitions  of  the  young  monarch  were 
ill  adapted  to  his  fituation,  and  extremely  dedru&ive 
to  his  people.  It  is  reported,  that  a  fladi  of  lightning 
ruffling  into  his  chamber  during  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  drongly  impaired  his  reafon,  and  produced  a 
violence  and  intemperance  of  chara&er  which  remain¬ 
ed  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  was  therefore  nothing 
more  than  reafonable  to  expeft  that  his  policy  fflould 
be  variable  and  incondant  \  it  appears,  however,  that 
he  a&ively  redded  the  foes  who  prefled  upon  his  do¬ 
minions  from  different  quarters.  The  recovery  of 
Bagdad  being^  dill  his  favourite  object,  in  the  year 
1637,  he  again  marched  againd  it  *,  and  after  30 
days  of  unremitting  aflault.  with  the  expence  of  much 
blood,  he  took  poffeflion  of  the  city.  By  puffling  hii 
men  forward  to  the  attack  by  the  point  of  the  feimi- 
tar,  and  by  (laughtering  30,000  Perfians  in  cold 
blood  after  their  furrender,  he  difplayed  the  brutal  fe¬ 
rocity  of  his  difpofition.  One  perfon  alone  is  report^ 
ed  to  have  moved  his  obdurate  heart  on  the  prefent 
oceafion.  A  famous  player  upon  the  harp  entreated 
thofe  who  were  fent  to  maflacre  him,  to  allow  him  to 
fpeak  to  the  fultan  previous  to  his  death.  Informed 
who  he  was,  the  fultan  requeffed  him  to  give  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  (kill  in  his  profeflion  :  with  this  he  readily 
complied,  and  touched  his  harp  fo  melodioufly,  and 
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Amurath,  Tung  in  fuch  pathetic  drains  the  lamentations  on  the  tra- 
Amyclse.  gedy  of  Bagdad,  intermixed  with  the  praifes  of  Amu* 

1 - J  rath,  that  the  hard  heart  of  the  cruel  monarch  being  at 

length  foftened,  he  melted  into  tears,  and  faved  both 
the  mufician  and  the  remaining  inhabitants*  The  lofs 
fuftained  by  the  Perfians  at  this  time,  fo  reduced  their 
military  ftrength,  that  they%were  unable  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  to  attack  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  violence  of  Amurath  foon  enfeebled  his  con- 
llitution  \  and  the  fruits  of  his  debaucheries^  and  ex- 
ceffes  were  obvious  even  in  the  prime  of  life.  At 
the  age  of  31,  he  fell  a  vr£lim  to  an  excefs  of  revel¬ 
ling  in  the  feaft  of  Bairam,  in  the  year  3640.  Be- 
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holding  his  end  approaching,  he  is  reported  to  have 
given  orders  to  aflaffinate  his  brother,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  throne  for  his  favourite  Muftapha  *,  but  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  mother  prevented  the  cruel  mandate  from  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  effe£t.  The  manners  and  amorous 
adventures  of  this  monarch  have  afforded  materials 
for  numerous  Turkilh  descriptions  full  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  Singularity,  and  cruelty.  He  furpaffed.all  his 
predeceffors  in  the  abominable  vice  of  intoxication, 
and  even  violated  the  eftabliffied  laws  of  the  country, 
by  iffuing  an  edi&  permitting  the  fale  and  ufe  of  wine. 
But,  as  if  it  was  not  fufficienrt  to  violate  the  common 
law,’  he  alfo  oppofed  himfelf  to  the  common  ufage  of 
the  country,  by  ftmtting  up  the  coffeehoufes,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  opium  and  tobacco  upon  the  pain  of  death. 
The  wanton  cruelty  of  this  prince  was  srlmoft  unex¬ 
ampled.  During  his  hours  of  diffipation,  he  would 
rulh  forth  into  the  ftreets  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the  unhappy  perfons  who 
chanced  to  be  in  his  way.  Nay,  even  in  his  calmeft 
moments,  he  often  difeharged  arrows  from  his  upper 
windows  at  the  innocent  paffengers  as  they  went 
along.  In  fhort,  to  fuch  extravagance  did  his  cruelty 
extend,  that  the  very  name  of  Amurath  carried  ter¬ 
ror  along  with  it,  and  the  opium-ehewers  fell  into 
fits  upon  the  fimple  mention  thereof.  The  number  of 
perfons  that  fell  vi&ims  to  his  cruelty  during  a  reign 
of  17  years,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  14,000  ;  among 
whom  were  many  officers  of  high  power  and  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  ftate.  The  meannefs  of  his  difpofitions, 
however,  manifefted  themfelves  in  Iris  defending  to^ 
familiarities  with  his  favourites,  and  even  joining  in 
the  meaneft  fervices.  He  alfo  difplayed  a  fingular  hu¬ 
mour  in  making  marriages  between  old  men  and  girls, 
and  young  men  and  women  of  fourfeore.  It  may, 
however,  on  the  whole,  be  afferted,  that  if  he  had  not 
been  intoxicated  with  wine  and  power,  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  body  might  have  rendered  him  a  more 
refpe liable  member  of  fociety.  He  was  very  remark¬ 
able  for  fwiftnefs  of  foot  and  dexterity  in  drawing  the 
bow.  The  reverfes  of  fortune  made  fmall  impreflion 
©n  his  mind,  and  he  purfued  with  refolute  firmnefs 
any  objed  in  which  he  ferioufly  engaged.  Diffem- 
bling,  avaricious,  and  blafphemous,  he  gave  full  proof, 
that  his  moral  qualities  were  greatly  depraved.  ( Mod . 
Un.  Hi/i.  Gen .  Biog.) 

AMYCLiE,  a  city  of  Laconia,  diftant  about  10 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  founded  by  Amyclas  the 
fon  of  Lacedaemon,  and  famed  afterwards  for  the  birth 
of  Caftor  and  Pollux  the  fons  of  Tyndarus,  eighth 
king  of  Sparta.  It  was  afterwards  famed  for  fending  a 
conlderable  colony  of  its  own  inhabitants  into  Upper 


Calabria,  who  built  there  a  city  which  they  called  by 
the  fame  name.  This  laft  city  was  fituated  between 
Cajeta  and  Terracina,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ft  a.  According  to  Pliny  and  Solinus,  the 
territory  of  Amyclse  was  fo  infefted  with  vipers  and 
other  ferpents,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  dwellings  and  fettle  elfewhere.  Among 
the  ancient  poets,  the  Amycli,  or  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  obtained  the  epithet  of  tacitly  filent.”  iherea- 
fon  of  this  was,  either  becaufe  it  was  built  by  the  La¬ 
cedemonians,  who,  as  they  followed  the  doarine  of 
Pythagoras,  were  always  inculcating  the  precept  of 
filence,  and  thence  called  taciti :  or  becaufe  of  a  law 
which  obtained  in  this  place,  forbidding  any  one,  un¬ 
der  fevere  penalties,  to  mention  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Before  this  law  was  made,  the  city  was  daily- 
alarmed  by  falfe  reports,  as  if  the  enemy  had  beenalready 
at  the  gates.  From  terrors  of  this  kind  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  law  indeed  delivered  them  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  city  :  for  the  Dorians  appear¬ 
ing  unexpe&ediy  under  the  walls,  no  one  ventured  to 
tranfgrefs  the  law  y  fo  that  the  city  was  eafily  taken. 
They  reduced  it  to  an  inconfiderable  hamlet  ;  in  which, 
however,  were  feen  fome  of  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  One  of  the  fineft  buildings  that  efcaped  the 
common  ruin,  was  the  temple  and  ftatue  of  Alexandra, 
whom  the  inhabitants  pretended  to  be  the  fame  with 
Caffandra  the  daughter  of  Priam. 

AMYGDALUS,  the  Almond  and  Peach.  See 
Botany  Index . 

AMYLACEOUS,  from  atmjlum ,  “  ftarcli}”  a  term 
applied  to  the  fine  flour  of  farinaceous  feeds,  in  which 
confifts  their  nutritive  part.  See  Bread. 

AMYNTA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  beautiful  paftoral 
comedy,  compofed  by  affo  \  the  model  of  all  drama¬ 
tic  pieces  wherein  ffiepherds  are  adfors*.  The  Pojlor 
Fido ,  and  Filli  di  Sciro ,  are  only  copies  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  piece. 

AMYNTOPt,  formed  of  the  verb  upvy&i,  I 

defend  or  avenge,  properly  denotes  a  perfon  who  de¬ 
fends  or  vindicates  a  caufe.  In  this  fenfe,  Mr  Toland 
entitles  his  defence  of  Milton’s  life,  Amyntor ,  as  being 
a  vindication  of  that  work  againft  Mr  Blackhall  and’ 
others,  who  had  charged  him  with  queftioning  the  au¬ 
thority  of  fome  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  declaring  his  doubt  that  feveral  pieces  under  the 
name  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  received  now  by  the 
whole  Chriftian  church,  were  fuppofititious. 

AMYOT,  James,  biftiop  of  Auxerre  and  great  al¬ 
moner  of  France,  was  born  of  an  obfeure  family  at  Me- 
lun,  the  30th  of  O&ober  1514,  and  ftudied  philofophy 
at  Faris,  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine.  He 
was  naturally  dull  and  heavy  \  but  diligence  and  appli¬ 
cation  made  amends  for  thefe  natural  defers.  He  left 
Paris  at  the  age  of  23  ;  and  went  to  Bourges  with 
the  Sieur  Colin,  who  had  the  abbey  of  St  Ambrofe 
in  that  city.  At  the  recommendation  of  this  abbot, 
a  fecretary  of  ftate  took  Amyot  into  his  houfe  to  be 
tutor  to  his  children.  The  great  improvements  they 
made  under  his  dire&ion  induced  the  fecretary  to  re¬ 
commend  him  to  the  Princefs  Margaret  duchefs  of 
Berry,  only  After  of  Francis  I.  and  by  means  of  this 
recommendation  Amyot  was  made  public  profeffor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  univerfity  of  Bourges.  It 
was  during  this  time  he  translated  into  French  the 
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Amyral-  **  Amours  cf  Theagines  and  Chariclea,”  which  Fran- 
cis  I.  was  fo  pleafed  with,  that  he  conferred  upon  him 
Ana  tbe  abbey  °f  Bellofane.  He  alfo  tranflated  Plutarch’s 
y-— .  Lives,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king;  and  after¬ 
wards  undertook  that  of  Plutarch’s  Morals,  which  he 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  dedicated  to 
that  prince.  Charles  conferred  upon  him  the  abbey  of 
St  Cornelius  de  Compiegne,  and  made  him  the  great 
almoner  of  France  and  biftiop  of  Auxerre.  He  died  in 

1593.  aged  79- 

AMYRALDISM,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  the  dodrine  of  univerfal  grace,  as  explained  and  af- 
ferted  by  Amyraldus,  or  Mofes  Amyrault,  and  others 
his  followers,  among  the  reformed  in  France,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  lyth  century* 

This  dodrine  principally  confided  of  the  following 
particulars,  viz.  that  God  dejires  the  happinefs  of  all 
men,  and  none  are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree  5  that 
none  can  obtain  falvation  without  faith  in  Chrift  ;  that 
God  refufes  to  none  the  power  of  believing,  though  he 
does  not  grant  to  all  his  alliflance,  that  they  may  im¬ 
prove  this  power  to  faving  purpofes ;  and  that  many 
perifli  through  their  own  fault.  Thofe  who  embraced 
this  dodrine  were  called  Univerfalifts ;  though  it  is 
evident  they  rendered  grace  univerfal  in  words,  but 
partial  in  reality,  and  are  chargeable  with  greater  in- 
confiftencies  than  the  Supralapfarians. 

AMYRAULT,  Moses,  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  born  at  Bourgueil  in  Touraine  in  1566. 
He  ftudied  at  Saumur,  where  he  was  chofen  profeffor 
of  theology  5  and  his  learned  works  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Proteflants,  particularly 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  confulted  him  on  a  plan  of 
reuniting  their  churches,  which,  however,  as  may  well 
be  fuppofed,  came  to  nothing.  He  publifhed  a  piece  in 
which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  myftery  of  predef- 
tination  and  grace,  which  occafioned  a  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  him  and  fome  other  divines.  He  alfo  wrote,  An 
Apology  for  the  Proteflants ;  a  Paraphrafe  on  the  New 
Teftament ;  and  feveral  other  books.  This  eminent 
divine  died  in  1664. 

AMYRIS.  See  Botany  Index . 

among  phylicians,  denotes  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  of  the  preceding  ingredient.  It  is  abbreviated 
thus,  aa  or  a. 

Ana,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  Latin  termination, 
adopted  into  the  titles  of  feveral  books  in  other  lan¬ 
guages. — Anas,  or  books  in  ana,  are  colle&ions  of  the 
memorable  fayings  of  perfons  of  learning  and  wit ;  much 
the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  called  table-talk. 

Wolfius  has  given  the  hiftory  of  books  in  ana,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Cafauboniana.  He  there  obferves, 
that  though^fuch  titles  be  new,  the  thing  itfelf  is  very 
old  ;  that  Xenophon’s  books  of  the  deeds  and  fayings 
of  Socrates,  as  well  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  are  So - 
cratuina ;  that  the  apophthegms  of  the  philofophers 
collected  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  fentences  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  thofe  of  .Epidetus,  the  works  of  Athe- 
nagus,  Stobeus,  and  divers  others,  are  fo  many  anas. 
Even  the  pemara  of  the  Jews,  with  feveral  other  ori¬ 
ental  writings,  according  to  \Volfius,  properly  belong 
to  the  fame  clafs.  Io  this  head  of  ana  may  likewife 
be  referred  the  Orphica,  the  Pythagonea,  ASfopica, 
Pyrrhonea,  &c.  V 

Scaligerana  was  the  firft  piece  that  appeared  with  a 


title  in  Ana.  It  was  compofed  by  Ifan  de  Valla  11,  a  Arabap. 
young  Champanois,  recommended  to  Jof.  Scaliger  by  tifton, 
Cafaubon.  Being  much  with  Scaliger,  who  was  daily  Anabap- 
vifited  by  the  men  of  learning  at  Leyden,  De  Vaflan 
wrote  down  whatever  things  of  any  moment  he  heard 
Scaliger  fay.  And  thus  arofe  the  Scaligerana,  which 
was  not  printed  till  many  years  after,  at  Geneva  in 
1 666.  Patin.  Let*  431. — Soon  after  came  the  Perro- 
niana,  Thuana,  Naudteana,  Patineana,  Sorberiana,  Me- 
nagiana,  Anti-Menagiana,  Furetiana,  Chevr&'ana,  Ltib- 
nitziana,  Arlequiniana,  Poggiana,  8c c. 

ANABAPTISTON,  the  fame  with  Abaptifton. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  name  which  has  been  indif- 
criminately  applied  to  Chriftians  of  very  different  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices ;  though  many  of  them  objed  to 
the  denomination,  and  hold  nothing  in  common,  be- 
fides  the  opinion  that  baptifm  ought  always  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  immerfion,  and  not  adminiftered  before  the 
age  of  diferetion. 

The  word  Anabaptift  is  compounded  of  “  new,” 
and  fie&7TTims,  “  a  baptift  5”  and  in  this  fenfe  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Cataphrygians,  and  the  Donatifls,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  Anabaptifts  in  the  earlier  ages, 
though  not  then  denoted  by  this  name  ;  for  they  con¬ 
tended,.  that  thofe  Chriftians  of  the  Catholic  church 
who  joined  themfelves  to  their  refpedive  parties  fhould 
be  rebaptized.  But  we  muff  net  clafs  under  the  fame 
denomination  thofe  bifhops  of  Afia  and  Africa,  who, 
in  the  third  century,  maintained,  that  baptifm  admi- 
niftered  by  thofe  whom  they  called  heretics  was  not 
valid)  and  therefore  that  fuch  of  them  as  returned  in¬ 
to  their  churches  ought  to  be  rebaptized.  Nor  do  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  Baptifts  confider  the  denomination 
as  at  all  applicable  to  their  fed  ;  by  whom  the  baptifm 
appointed  by  Chrift  is  held  to  be  “  nothing  ihort  of  im - 
fnerjton  upon  a  perfonal  profeffton  of faith;”  of  which  pro- 
feftion  infants  being  incapable,  and  fprinkling  being  no 
adequate  fymbol  of  the  thing  included,  the  baptizing 
of  profelytes  to  their  communion,  who  in  their  infancy 
had  undergone  the  ceremony  of  fprinkling,  cannot,  it  is 
urged,  be  interpreted  a  repetition  of  the  baptifmal  ordi¬ 
nance. 

Anabaptifts,  in  a  ftrid  and  proper  fenfe,  appear  to 
be  thofe  who  not  only  rebaptize,  when  they  arrive  at 
an  adult  age,  perfons  that  were  baptized  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  but  alfo,  as  often  as  any  perfon  comes  from 
one  of  their  feds  to  another,  or  as  often  as  any  one  is 
excluded  from  their  communion  and  again  received 
into  the  bofom  of  the  church,  they  baptize  him.  And 
fuch  were  many  of  the  German  Baptifts.  But  the 
fingle  opinion  common  to  all  the  feds  to  which  the 
name  of  Anabaptifts  has  been  indiferiminately  applied, 
is  that  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptifm,  in  whatever 
way  adminiftered :  And  hence  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Antipeedobaptifts ;  which  included  Anabaptifts, 

Baptifts,  Mennonites,  Waterlandians, &c.  as  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  their  refpedive  peculiarities;  though  Anabaptifts 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  by  moft  writers  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  term. 

To  the  above  peculiar  notion  concerning  the  bap¬ 
tismal  facrament,  the  Anabaptifts  added  principles  of  a 
different  nature,  depending  upon  certain  ideas*  which 
they  entertained  concerning  a  perfed  church  eftablifh- 
nientj  pure  jn  its  members,  and  free  from  the  inftitutions 
of  human  policy. 
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The  Anabaptifts  appear  to  have  made  little  noife, 
or  to  have  been  little  noticed,  before  the  time  of  the 
reformation  in  Germany.  The  moft  prudent  and  ra¬ 
tional  part  of  them  confidered  it  poffible,  by  human 
wifdom,  induftry,  and  vigilance,  to  purify  the  church 
from  the  contagion  of  the  wicked,  provided  the  man¬ 
ners  and  fpirit  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  could  but 
recover  their  loft  dignity  and  luftre ;  and  feeing  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Luther,  feconded  by  fevcral  perfons  of  emi¬ 
nent  piety,  prove  fo  fuccefsful,  they  hoped  that  the 
happy  period  was  arrived  in  which  the  reftoration  of 
the  church  to  purity  was  to  be  accompliffied,  under 
the  divine  prote&ion,  by  the  labours  and  counfels  of 
pious  and  eminent  men.  Others,  far  from  being  fatis- 
fied  with  the  plan  of  reformation  propofed  by  Luther, 
looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath  the  fublimity  of  their 
views  5  and  confequently  undertook  a  more  perfeft  re¬ 
formation,  or,  to  exprefs  more  properly  their  vifionary 
enterprife,  they  propofed  to  found  a  new  church,  en¬ 
tirely  fpiritual,  and  truly  divine. 

This  fe&  was  foon  joined  by  great  numbers,  and 
(as  ufually  happens  in  fudden  revolutions  of  this  na¬ 
ture)  by  many  perfons,  whofe  ehara&ers  and  capacities 
were  very  different,  though  their  views  feemed  to  turn 
upon  the  fame  objeft.  Their  progrefs  was  rapid  *,  for, 
in  a  very  ffiort  fpace  of  time,  their  difeourfes,  vifions, 
and  predictions,  excited  commotions  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  drew  into  their  communion  a  prodigious 
multitude,  whofe  ignorance  rendered  them  eafy  victims 
to  the  illufions  of  enthufiafm.  The  moft  pernicious 
faClion  of  all  thofe  which  compofed  this  motley  mul¬ 
titude,  was  that  which  pretended  that  the  founders  of 
the  new  and  perfeB  church ,  already  mentioned,  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  divine  impulfe,  and  were  arm¬ 
ed  again  ft  all  oppofition  by  the  power  of  working  mi¬ 
racles.  It  was  this  faCtion  that,  in  the  year  1521,  be¬ 
gan  their  fanatical  work,  under  the  guidance  of  Munzer, 
Stubner,  Storck,  &c. 

Thefe  perfons  were  difciples  of  Luther  \  but  well 
knowing  that  their  opinions  were  fuch  as  would  receive 
no  fanCtion  from  him,  they  availed  themfelves  of  his 
abfence  to  diffeminate  them  in  Wittenburg,  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  overreach  the  piety  of  MelanCthon. 
Their  principal  purpofe  was  to  gain  over  the  populace, 
and  to  form  a  confiderable  party.  To  effeCt  this,  fays 
Bayle,  they  were  induftrious  and  aCtive,  each  in  his 
own  way.  Storck  wanting  knowledge,  boafted  of  in- 
fpiration  ;  and  Stubner,  who  had  both  genius  and  eru¬ 
dition,  laboured  at  commodious  explications  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Not  content  with  diferediting  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  decrying  the  authority  of  confiftories,  they 
taught,  That  among  Chriftians,  who  had  the  precepts 
of  the  gofpel  to  direCf,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide 
them,  the  office  of  magiftracy  was  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  fpiritual 
liberty  :  that  the  diftin&ions  occafioned  by  birth,  or 
rank,  or  wealth,  being  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
gofpel,  which  confiders  all  men  as  equal,  ffiould  be  en¬ 
tirely  abolifhed ;  that  all  Chriftians,  throwing  their 
poffeffions  into  one  common  ftock,  ffiould  live  together 
in  that  ftate  of  equality  which  becomes  members  of 
the  fame  family  ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of  nature 
nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Teftament  had  placed  any 
reftraint  upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives 


which  they  might  marry,  they  ftiould  ufe  that  liberty 
which  God  himfelf  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 

They  employed  at  fivit  the  various  arts  of  perfuafion 
in  order  to  propagate  their  do&rine.  They  preached, 
exhorted,  admonithed,  and  reafoned,  in  a  manner  that 
feemed  proper  to  imprefs  the  multitude  ;  and  related  a 
great  number  of  vifions  and  revelations  with  whith 
they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  above.  But 
when  they  faw  that  thefe  methods  of  making  profelytes 
were  not  attended  with  fuch  rapid  fuccefs  as  they 
fondly  expefted,  and  that  the  miniftry  of  Luther  and 
other  eminent  reformers  was  detrimental  to  their  caufe, 
they  then  had  recourfe  to  more  expeditious  meafures, 
and  madly  attempted  to  propagate  their  fanatical  doc¬ 
trine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer  and  his  affociates,  in 
the  year  1525,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  army,  compofed  for  the  moft  part  of  the  peafants 
of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony  5  and 
declared  war  againft  all  laws,  government,  and  magi- 
ftrates  of  every  kind,  under  the  chimerical  pretext  that 
Chrift  was  now  to  take  the  reins  of  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone 
over  the  nations.  But  this  feditious  crowd  was  routed 
and  difperfed,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  eleflor 
of  Saxony  and  other  princes  *,  and  Munzer  their  ring¬ 
leader  ignominioufty  put  to  death,  and  his  factious  coun- 
fellors  fcattered  abroad  in  different  places. 

Many  of  his  followers,  however,  furvived  and  pro¬ 
pagated  their  opinions  through  Germany,  Switzerland,* 
and  Holland.  In  the  year  1533,  a  party  of  them  fet¬ 
tled  at  Munfter  under  the  dire<ftion  of  two  Anabaptift: 
prophets,  John  Matthias  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and 
John  Bockholdt  a  journeyman  taylor  of  Leyden.  Ha¬ 
ving  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  city,  they  depofed 
the  magiftrates,  eoufifeated  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  had 
efcaped,  and  depofited  the  wealth  they  amaffed  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  public  treafury  for  common  ufe.  They  made 
preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  defence  of  the  city  : 
and  fent  out  emiffaries  to  the  Anabaptifts  in  the  Low 
Countries,  inviting  them  to  affemble  at  Munfter,  which 
was  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion,  that 
from  hence  they  might  be  deputed  to  reduce  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  Matthias,  • 
who  was  the  firft  in  command,  was  foon  cut  off  in  an  a6l 
of  frenzy  by  the  bifhop  of  Munfter’s  army  \  and  was^ 
fucceeded  by  Bockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed  by  a 
fpecial  defignation  of  Heaven,  as  he  pretended,  king 
of  Sion,  and  inverted  with  legiflative  powers  like  thofe 
of  Mofes.  The  extravagancies  of  Bockholdt  were  too 
numerous  to  be  recited  :  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add, 
that  the  city  of  Munfter  was  taken  after  a  long  fiege 
and  an  obftinate  refiftance  5  and  Bockholdt,  the  mock' 
monarch,  was  punifhed  with  a  moft  painful  and  igno¬ 
minious  death. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  true 
rife  of  the  numerous  infurre&ions  of  this  period  ought 
not  to  be  attributed  to  religious  opinions.  The  firft: 
infurgents  groaned  under  the  moft  grievous  oppref- 
fions )  they  took  up  arms  principally  in  defence  of 
their  civil  liberties  j  and  of  the  commotions  that  took 
place,  the  Anabaptift  leaders  above  mentioned  feem 
rather  to  have  availed  themfelves,  than  to  have  been 
the  prime  movers.  See  the  article  REFORMATION.— 
That  a  great  part  of  the  main  body,  indeed,  confifted 
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of  Anahsptifts,  feems  indifputable  ;  and  whatever  fana- 
ticifm  exifted  among  them  would  naturally  be  called 
forth  or  be  inflamed  by  the  fituations  that  occurred, 
and  run  riot  in  its  wildeft  (hapes.  At  the  fame  time 
it  appears  from  hiftory,  that  a  great  part  alfo  con¬ 
fided  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  dill  greater  of  per- 
fons  who  had  fcarcely  any  religious  principles  at  ail. 
Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  vaft  numbers  that  were 
concerned  in  thofe  in  fur  re &i  on  s,  of  whom  it  is  report¬ 
ed  that  100,000  fell  by  the  fword,  it  appears  reafon- 
able  to  conclude  that  a  great  majority  of  them  were 
not  Anabaptifts. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it  muft  be  remarked, 
that  the  Baptifts  or  Pvlennonites  in  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  to  be  confxdered  in  a  very  different  light  from 
the  enthufiafts  we  have  been  deferibing  :  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  equally  uncandid  and  invidious,  to  trace  up  their 
diftinguifhing  fentiment,  as  fome  of  their  adverfaries 
have  done,  to  thofe  obnoxious  charadiers,  and  there  to 
flop,  in  order  as  it  were  to  affociate  with  it  the  ideas 
of  turbulence  and  fanaticifm,  with  which  it  certainly 
has  no  natural  connexion.  Their  coincidence  with 
fome  of  thofe  oppreffed  and  infaluated  people  in  deny¬ 
ing  baptifm  to  infants,  is  acknowledged  by  the  Bap- 
tills  ;  but  they  difavow  thepradlice  which  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Anabaptifts  implies  *,  and  their  dodlrines  feem 
referable  to  a  more  ancient  and  refpedlable  origin. 
They  appear  fupported  by  hiflory  in  confidcring  them- 
felves  as  the  defendants  of  the  Waldenfes,  who  were 
fo  grievoufly  oppreffed  and  perfecuted  by  the  defpotic 
heads  of  the  Roman  hierarchy;  and  they  profefs  an 
equal  averfion  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  one  hand, 
and  to  all  fuggeftions  of  fanaticifm  on  the  other.  See 
Baptists.  The  denomination  of  Mennotiites ,  by  which 
they  are  diftinguiftied  in  Holland,  they  derive  from 
Menno,  the  famous  man  wTho  latterly  gave  confiffence 
and  (lability  to  their  fedl.  See  MexxONITES. 

ANABASII,  in  antiquity,  were  couriers  who  were 
fent  on  horfeback  or  in  chariots,  with  defpatches  of  im¬ 
portance. 

ANABASIS.  See  Botany  Index, 

ANABATHRA,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a 
kind  of  (leps  or  ladder  whereby  to  afeend  to  fome  emi¬ 
nence.  In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  the  anabathra  of  thea¬ 
tres,  pulpits,  &c.  Anabathra  appears  to  have  been 
fometimes  alfo  applied  to  ranges  of  feats  rifing  gradually 
over  each  other. 

Anabathra  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  kind 
of  (lone  blocks  raifed  by  the  highway  (ides,  to  aflift 
travellers  in  mounting  or  alighting,  before  the  ufe  of 
flirrups  was  invented.  The  firft  author  of  this  contri¬ 
vance  among  the  Romans  was  C.  Gracchus  brother  of 
Tiberius. 

AN AB LEPS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  cobitis.  See  Cobitis. 

ANABOA,  a  fmall  ifland  fituated  near  the  coaft  of 
Loango  in  Africa,  in  E.  Long.  90.  N.  Lat.  i°.  Here 
are  feveral  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  plenty  of  ba¬ 
nanas,  oranges,  pine  apples,  lemons,  citrons,  tama¬ 
rinds,  cocoa  nuts,  &c.  together  with  vaft  quantities  of 
cotton.  In  this  iftand  are  two  high  mountains,  which, 
being  continually  covered  with  clouds,  occafion  fre¬ 
quent  rains. 

ANABOLiEUM,  or  Anabole,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  great  or  upper  ceat,  worn  over  the  tunica. 
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ANABOLEUS,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  Anaboleua 
to  grooms  of  the  (table,  or  equerries,  who  aflifted  their  Anac||arfis 
mafters  in  mounting  their  horfes.  As  the  ancients  had  , 
tio  ftirrups,  or  intiruments  that  are  now  in  ufe  for 
mounting  a  horfe,  they  either  jumped  upon  his  back, 
or  were  aided  in  mounting  by  anabolei. 

ANACALYPTERI  A,  according  to  Suidas,  were 
prefents  made  to  the  bride  by  her  hulhand’s  relations 
and  friends,  when  (he  firft  uncovered  her  face  and  (ho  w- 
ed  herfelf  to  men.  Thefe  prefents  were  alfo  called 
iTruvXuix  :  for,  among  the  Greeks,  virgins  before  mar¬ 
riage  were  under  ftridl  confinement,  being  rarely  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  in  public,  or  converfe  with  the  other 
fex  ;  and  when  allowed  that  liberty,  wore  a  veil  over 
their  faces,  termed  K aten-lgcr,  or  which  was 

not  left  off  in  the  prefence  of  men  till  the  third  day  af¬ 
ter  marriage;  whence,  according  to  Hefychius,  this  day 
was  alf©  called  anacalypterion . 

ANACAMPSEROS,  in  Botany ,  a  fynonyme  of 
the  portulaca  and  feveral  other  plants. 

ANACAMPTERIA,  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  little  edifices  adjacent  to  the  churches,  defigned 
for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  and  poor  perfons. 

ANACAMPTIC,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  refledlion,  being 
the  fame  with  what  is  now  called  Catoptrics. 

ANACARDIUM,  or  Cashew-nut  tree.  See 
Botany  Index . 

ANACEPHALAjIOSIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  fame 
with  Recapitulation.  See  Recapitulation. 

ANACHARSIS,  a  Scythian  philofopher,  who  liv¬ 
ed  about  600  years  before  Chrift.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  his  nation,  and  married  a  woman  of 
Greece.  Inftrudled  in  the  Greek  language  by  his 
mother,  he  caught  the  flame  for  Grecian  literature, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  intruft  him  with  an 
embaffy  to  Athens.  Arrived  in  that  renowned  ci¬ 
ty,  he  was  introduced  to  Solon  by  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  named  Foxaris ;  and  it  is  reported,  that 
when  he  came  to  the  door  of  Solon,  he  requefted  a  • 
fervant  to  inform  his  mafler,  that  Anacharfis  a  Scy¬ 
thian  was  at  the  door,  and  was  defirous  of  being  re¬ 
ceived  as  his  friend  and  gueft.  Solon  is  faid  to  have 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  “  fricndfhips  are  bed  formed 
at  home.”  To  this  the  Scythian  pliilofopher  replied, 

“  then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make  me  his  friend 
and  receive  me  into  his  houfe.”  Solon  was  fo  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  propriety  of  this  reply,  that  he  gave 
him  admittance  ;  and,  finding  him  upon  farther  ac¬ 
quaintance  worthy  of  his  confidence,  he  honoured  him 
with  his  friendftiip.  From  fueh  a  well  qualified  mafter, 

Anacha.'fis  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  Greece,  and  the  literature  then  in  circulation. 

By  the  influence  of  Solon  he  was  introduced  to  the  * 
principal  charadters  of  Athens,  and  was  the  firft  ftran- 
ger  who  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  citizen  by  the 
Athenians. 

After  he  had  redded  feveral  years  at  Athens,  he 
travelled  through  different  countries  in  quefl:  of  know- 
lede,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  defire  of  inftrudling  them  in  the  laws 
and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  But  his  countrymen 
were  not  prepared  to  profit  by  his  inftrudtions  ;  and 
while  he  was  performing  facrifice  to  the  goddefs  Cy- 
bele,  correfpondent  to  a  vow  which  he  had  made  cn 
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»ArtacWet  Ins  "way  home,  he  was  ilain  by  an  arrow,  faid  to  have 
II  proceeded  from  the  king’s  own  hand.  Thus  fell  the 
Anaclaftic.^  Scythian  philofopher  a  vi£lim  to  the  folly  and  igno- 
*  '  ranee  of  his  countrymen,  who  wantonly  reje&ed  the 

wifdora  and  learning  of  Greece. 

The  energetic  manner  in  which  he  was  accuftomed 
to  exprefs  liimfelf,  gave  birth  to  the  proverbial  faying, 
u  Scythian  eloquence.”  Although  the  potter’s  wheel 
was  invented  in  the  days  of  Homer,  fome  have  inac¬ 
curately  aferibed  its  invention  to  Anacharfis  The 
following  ingenious  fayings  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  genius.  “  The  bed  way  of  teaching  a 
youth  fobriety,  is  to  fet  before  his  eyes  a  drunken  man. 
The  vine  bears  three  forts  of  fruit  \  the  firft  pleafurc, 
the  fecond  intoxication,  the  third  remorfe.'  An  ape  is 
by  nature  ridiculous  $  man  by  art  and  ftudy.  An  Athe¬ 
nian  of  bad  morals  reproached  him  with  being  a  Scy¬ 
thian:  to  him  he  replied,  “  My  country  may  be  a  dif- 
grace  to  me,  but  you  are  a  difgrace  to  your  country.” 
Some  fuppofe,  that  the  epiftles  which  bear  his  name  are 
fpurious.  (Gen.  B  iog.) 

ANACHORET,  in  church  hiftory,  denotes  a  her¬ 
mit,  or  folitary  monk,  who  retires  from  the  fociety  of 
mankind  into  fome  defert,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  be  more  at  leifure  for 
meditation  and  prayer.  Such  were  Paul,  Anthony, 
and  Hilarion,  the  firft  founders  of  monaftic  life  in  E- 
gypt  and  Paleftine, 

Anachorets,  among  the  Greeks*  confifl  principally 
of  monks,  who  retire  to  caves  or  cells,  with  the  leave  of 
the  abbot,  and  an  allowance  from  the  monaftery  ;  or 
who,  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  the  monaftery,  purchafe-a 
fpot  of  ground,  to  which  they  retreat,  never  appearing 
in  the  monaftery  unlefs  on  folemn  occaftons. 

ANACHRONISM,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  er¬ 
ror  with  refpedl  to  chronology,  whereby  an  event  is 
placed  earlier  than  it  really  happened.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  uvx,  “  higher,”  and  #£*«?,  “  time.” 
Such  is  that  of  Virgil,  who  placed  Dido  in  Africa  at 
the  time  of  iEneas,  though  in  reality  (he  did  not  come 
there  till  300  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.— An  er*. 
ror  on  the  other  ftde,  whereby  a  fad  is  placed  later  and 
lower  than  it  fhould  be,  is  called  a  parachronifm, 

ANACLASTIC  glasses,  a  kind  of  fonorous 
phials  or  piaffes,  chiefly  made  in  Germany,  which  have 
the  property  of  being  flexible,  and  emitting  a  vehe¬ 
ment  noife  by  the  human  breath. — They  are  alfo  called 
vexing  glaffes  by  the  Germans  ( [vexier  g Infer),  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fright  and  difturbance  they  occafion  by 
their  refill  tion.  The  anaclaftic  glafles  are  a  low  kind 
of  phials  with  flat  bellies,  refembling  inverted  funnels, 
whofe  bottoms  are  very  thin,  fcarce  furpaffing  the 
thicknefs  of  an  onion  peel :  this  bottom  is  not  quite 
flat,  but  a  little  convex.  But  upon  applying  the  mouth 
to  the  orifice,  and  gently  inspiring,  or  as  it  were 
fucking  out  the  air,  the  bottom  gives  way  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  crack,  and  the  convex  becomes  concave.  On 
the  contrary,  upon  expiring  or  breathing  gently  into 
the  orifice  of  the  fame  glafs,  the  bottom  with  no  lefs 
noife  bends  back  to  its  former  place,  and  becomes 
gibbous  as  before. — The  anaclaftic  glafles  firft  taken 
notice  of  were,  in  the  caftle  of  Goldbach  *,  where  one 
of  the  academifts  Nature  Curioforum ,  having  feen  and 
made  experiments  on  them,  published  a  piece  exprefs 
•>on  their  hiftory  and  phenomena.  They  are  all  made  of 
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a  fine  white  glafs.  It  is  to*  be  obferved,  1.  That  If  Anaclailia 
the  bottom  be  soncave  at  the  time  of  infpiration,  it  II 
will  burft  *,  and  the  like  will  happen  if  it  be  convex  at  l^acic<^J 
the  time  of  exfpiration.  2.  A  ftrong  breath  will  have 
the  fame  efted  even  under  the  contrary  circumftances. 

ANACLASTICS,  that  part  of  optics  which  coil - 
fiders  the  refradion  of  light,  and  is  commonly  called 
Dioptrics.  See  Dioptrics. 

ANACLETERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemn  fefiival 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  when  their  kings  or  princes 
came  of  age,  and  affumed  the  reins  of  government.  It 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  proclamation  being  made  of  this 
event  to  the  people,  they  went  to  falute  their  prince 
during  the  anacleteria,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  new  dignity. 

ANACLETICUM,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a 
particular  blaft  of  the  trumpet,  whereby  the  fearful 
and  flying  foldiers  were  rallied,  and  recalled  to  com¬ 
bat. 

ANACLINOPALE,  AvxxXiv*7rx\i j,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  wreftling,  wherein  the  champions  threw  them- 
felves  voluntarily  on  the  ground,  and  continued  the  com¬ 
bat  by  pinching,  biting,  fcratching,  arid  other  methods 
of  offence.  The  Anaclinopale  was  contradiftinguifhed 
from  the  Grthapale ,  wherein  the  champions  flood  ered. 

In  the  Anaclinopale,  the  w  eaker  combatants  fometimes 
gained  the  vidory. 

ANACLINTERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pil¬ 
lows  on  the  dining  bed,  whereon  the  guefts  ufed  to 
lean.  The  ancient  tricliniary  beds  had  four  pillows, 
one  at  the  head,  another  at  the  feet,  a  third  at  the 
back,  and  a  fourth  at  the  breaft.  That  on  which  the 
head  lay,  w7as  properly  called  by  the  Greeks  xyxKXtvh^iw 
or  aytffcAolgavj  by  the  Romans  fulcrum ,  fometimes  pla¬ 
tens. 

ANACOLLEMA,  a  compofition  ofaftringent  pow¬ 
ders,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  head,  to  prevent 
defluxions  on  the  eyes. 

ANACONDO,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,\s  a  name  given 
in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon  to  a  very  large  and  terrible  fnake, 
which  often  devours  the  unfortunate  traveller  alive,  and 
is  itfelf  accounted  excellent  and  delicious  fare.  It  is 
probably  the  Boa  ConfriSlor. 

ANACREON,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Teos,  a  city 
of  Ionia,  flouriftied  about  532  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  made  him  fhare  with  him  in  his  bufi- 
nefs  and  his  pleafure.  He  had  a  delicate  wit,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  inexpreffible  beauties  and  graces 
that  fhine  in  his  works  :  but  he  was  fond  of  pleafure, 
was  of  an  amorous  difpofition,  and  addicted  to  drunk- 
ennefs:  yet,  notwithftanding  his  debaucheries,  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  85;  when,  we  are  told,  he  was  choked  by 
a  grapeftone  which  ftuck  in  his  throat  as  he  was  rega¬ 
ling  on  fome  new  wine. 

There  is  but  a  fmall  part  ef  Anacreon’s  works  that 
remain:  for,  befides  his  odes  and  epigrams,  he  compo- 
fed  elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics.  His  poems  which 
are  extant  were  refeued  from  oblivion  by  Henry  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  are  univerfally  admired.  The  verfes  of  A* 
nacreon  are  fweeter,  fays  Scaliger,  than  Indian  fugar. 

His  beauty  and  chief  excellence,  fays  Madame  Dacier, 
lay  in  imitating  nature,  and  in  following  reafon  5  fo 
that  he  prefented  to  the  mind  no  images  but  what  were 
noble  and  natural,  The  odes  of  Anacreon,  fays  Ra- 
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Anacreon-  pin,  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces  5  it  is 
tie  familiar  to  him  to  write  what  is  natural,  and  to  the  life, 
II  he  having  an  air  fo  delicate,  fo  eafy  and  graceful,  that 
^m“ne°"  amon&  the  ancients  there  is  nothing  comparable  to 
-  J  the  method  he  took,  nor  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  flows  foft  and  eafy,  every  where  diffuflng 
the  joy  and  indolence  of  bis  mind  through  his  verfe, 
and  tuning  his  harp  to  the  fmooth  and  pleafant  temper 
of  his  foul.  But  none  has  given  a  jufter  charafter  of 
bis  writings  than  the  God  of  Love,  as  taught  to  fpeak 
by  Mr  Cowley : 

All  thy  verfe  is  fofter  far 
Than  the  downy  feathers  are 
Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows, 

Of  my  mother’s  doves  and  fparrows  : 

Graceful,  cleanly,  fmooth,  or  round, 

All  with  Venus’  girdle  bound.. 

ANACREONTIC  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe,  fo  called  from  its  being  much  ufed  by  the  poet 
Anacreon.  It  confifts  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  ufually 
fpondees  and  iambufes,  and’  fometimes-anapefts  :  Such 
is  that  of  Horace, 

Lydia ,  die  per  omnes , 

ANACRISIS,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  ufed 
for  a  kind  of  trial  or  examination,  which  the  archons, 
or  chief  magiftrates  of  Athens,  were  to  undergo  before 
their  admiffion  into  that  office.  The  anacrijis  Hands 
diftinguiffied  from  the  docimajia ,  which  was  a  feeond 
examination  in  the  forum.  The  anacrifis  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fenate-houfe.  The  queftions  here  pro- 
pofed  to  them  were  concerning  their  family,  kindred, 
behaviour,  eftate,  &.c.  Some  will  have  it  that  all  ma¬ 
giftrates  underwent  the  anacrifls. 

Anacrisis.  among  civilians,  an  inveftigation  of  truth, 
interrogation  of  witneffes,  and  inquiry  made  into  any 
faff,  efpecially  by  torture. 

ANACROSIS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  part  of  the 
Pythian  fong,  wherein  the  combat  of  Apollo  and  Py¬ 
thon  is  deferibed. — The  anacrofts  v?as  the  firft  part, 
and  contained  the  preparation  to  the  fight, 
ANACYCLUS.  See  Botany  Index. 
ANADAVADEA,  in  Ornithology ,  a  barbarous 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  alauda.  See  Alauda.,  Ornitho¬ 
logy  Index . 

ANADEMA,  among  the  ancients,  denotes  arr  or¬ 
nament  of  the  head,  wherewith  vigors  at  the  facred 
games  had  their  temples  bound. 

ANADIPLOSIS,  in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  laft  word  of  a  line,  or  claufe  of  a  fentence, 
ia  the  beginning  of  the  next :  thus, 

Pierides,  vos  here  facietis  maxima  Gallo  : 

Galla,  cujus  amor,  &c. 

Et  matutinis  accredula  vocihus  injlat, 

Vocibus  injlat,  et  ajjiduas  jacit  ore  querelas . 

ANA  DROMUS,among  ichthyologifts,  a  name  given 
to  fuch  fiflies  as  go  from  the  fea  to  the  frefti  water  at 
Rated  feafons,  and  return  back  again  \  fuch  as  the  fal- 
mon,  &c.  See  Salmo. 

ANADUOMENE  Venus,  in  the  Grecian  Mytho¬ 
logy,  anfwered  to  the  Sea  Venus  in  the  Roman,  and 
was  the  appellation  given  to  one  of  the  chief  deities  of 
the  fea»  The  moft  celebrated  pi&ure  in  all  antiquity 


was  that  of  this  goddefs  by  Apelles  5  and  the  famous  Ar.xdeia 
Venus  of  Medicis  is  a  Sea  Venus.  [] 

ANEDEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given  Anagram*4 
to  a  filver  ftool  placed  in  the  Areopagus,  on  which  the  v 
defendant,  or  perfon  accufed,  was  feated  for  exami¬ 
nation.  The  word  is  Greek,  A vetSuet,  which  imports 
imprudence  5  but  according  to  Junius’s  corre&ion,  it 
ftiould  rather  be  A vutbet,  q.  d.  innocence.  The  plaintiff 
or  accufer  was  placed  on  an  oppoftte  ftool  called  hybris, 
or  injury  \  here  he  propofed  three  queftions  to  the  party 
accufed,  to  which  pofltive  anfwers  were  to  be  given. 

The  firft,  Are  you  guilty  of  this  fa£t  ?  The  feeond,  How 
did  you  commit  the  fa<ft  ?  The  third,  Who  were  your 
accomplices  ? 

ANESTHESIA,  flgnifies  a  privation  of  the  fen- 
fes. 

ANAGALLIS,  Pimpernel.  See  Botany  Index . 

ANAGNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  capital  of  the  Hernici ;  which,  after  a  faint  re- 
fiftance,'  fubmitting  to  the  Romans,  was  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  yet  without  the  right  of  fuf- 
frage,  (Livy).  It  was  afterwards  a  colony  of  Drufus* 

Csefar,  and  walled  round,  and  its  territory  affigned  to 
the  veterans,  (Frontinus).  Here  Antony  married 
Cleopatra,  and  divorced  0<ftavia.  Now  Anagni,  36 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  45.  N.  Lat. 

42. 48. 

ANAGNOSTA,  or  Anagnostes,  in  antiquity, 
a  kind  of  literary  fervant,  retained  in  the  families  of 
perfons  of  diftin&ion,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  w?as  to  read 
to  them  during  meals,  or  at  any  other  time  when  they 
were  at  leiffire.  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus, 
that  he  had  always  an  agnoftes  at  his  meals.  He  never 
fupped  without  reading  5  fo  that  the  minds  of  his 
guefts  were  no  lefs  agreeably  entertained  than  their 
appetites.  The  fame  cuftom,  Eginhard  obferves,  was 
kept  up  by  Charlemagne,  who  at  table  had  the  hifto-. 
ries  and  a£ls  of  ancient  kings  read  to  him.  This  cuf-" 
tom  feems  to  have  been  a  relick  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  had  the  praifes  of  great  men  and  heroes- 
fung  to  them  while  at  table.  The  ancient  monks  and 
clergy  kept  up  the  like  ufage,  as  we  are  informed  by- 
St  Auguftin. 

A  N  A  G  O  G I C  A  L ,  flgni  lies  my  fieri  ous,  tranfpor  tin  g  5 
and  is  ufed  to  exprefs  whatever  elevates  the  mind,  nu&* 
only  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  but  of  divine 
things  in  the  next  life.  This  word  is  feldom  ufed,  but 
with  regard  to  the  different  fenfes  of  the  Scripture.  The 
anagogical  fenfe  is,  when  the  facred  text  is  explained 
with  regard  to  eternal  life,  the  point  which  Chriftians- 
fhould  have  in  view  ;  for  example,  the  reft  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  in  the  anagogical  fenfe,  fignifies  the  repofe  of  ever- 
lafting  liappinefs. 

ANAGOGY,  or  Anagoge,  among  eccleflaftical 
writers,  the  elevation  of  the  mind  to  things  celeftial  and 
eternal.  It  is  particularly  ufed,  where  words,  in  their 
natural  or  primary  meanings,  denote  fomething  fenfi- 
ble,  but  have  a  further  view  to  fomething  fpiritual  or 
inviflble. 

Anagogy,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the 
application  of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament  to  fubjeds  of  the  New  5  thus  called,  becaufe 
the  veil  being  here  drawn,  what  before  was  hidden  is 
expofed  to  open  fight. 

ANAGRAM  (from  the  Greek  backwards,  and 

y^fAUy 
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Anagram  y /rfter),  in  matters  o£  literature,  a  tranfpofition 
||  ot  the  letters  of  fome  ir.tne,  whereby  a  new  word  is 
Anak.  formed,  either  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the 

U~~>' - '  perfon  or  thing  to  which  the  name  belongs.  Thus  the 

>  anagram  of  Galenus  in  angelus  ;  that  ot  Logics,,  call- 
-go  ;  that  of  Alftedius,  fedulitas ;  that  of  Loraine  is 
alerion ,  on  which  ^account  it  was  that  the  family  of  Lo¬ 
raine  took  alerions  for  their  armoury.— Calvin.,  in  the 
title  of  his  Injlitutions ,  printed  at  Strafburgh  in  1 539* 
calls  himfelf  AUuinus,  which  is  the  anagram  of-Calvi- 
nus,  and  the  name  of  an  eminently  learned  perfon  m 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  reftoration  of  learning  in  that  age. 

Thofe  who  adhere  ftri&ly  to  the  definition  of  .  an 
anagram,  take  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  omitting 
or  retaining  the  letter  H  at  pleafure  ;  whereas  others 
make  no  fcruple  to  ufe  E  for  Al,  V  for  W,  S  for  Z,  and 
C  for  K  :  and  vice  verfa.  . 

Befides  anagrams  formed  as  above,  ive  meet ^ with 
another  kind  in  ancient  writers,  made  by  dividing  a 
Angle  word  into  feveral  ;  thus,  fus  tinea  tnus,  are  form¬ 
ed  out  of  the  word  fujlineamus . 

Anagrams  are  fometimes  alfo  made  out  of  feveral 
words  :°fuch  as  that  on  the  queftion  put  by  Pilate  to 
our  Saviour,  Quid  ejl  veritas ?  whereof  we  have  this 
admirable  anagram,  viz.  Ejl  vir  qm  adejl. 

The  Cabbalifts  among  the  Jews  are  -profeifed  atra- 
grammatifts;  the  third  part  of  their  art,  which  they 
call  themuru,  i.  e.  “  changing,”  being  nothing  but  the 
art  of  making  anagrams,  or  finding  hidden  and  my- 
flical  meanings  in  names  which  they  do  by  changing, 
tranfpofing,  and  differently  combining,  the  letters  of 
thofe  names.  Thus,  ofna  the  letters  of  Noah’s  name, 
they  make  in  grace  ;  of  n'lrn  the  MeJJiah ,  they  make 
he  f. hall  rejoice . 

ANAGRAMMATIST,  a  maker  or  conrpofer  of 
anagrams.  Thomas  Billon,  a  Provencal,  was 
brated  anagrammatift,  and  retained  by  Louis  XI II. 
with  a  penfion  of  1200  livres,  in  quality  of  anagram- 

matift  to  the  king.  .  c  , 

ANAGROS,  in  Commerce ,  a  meafure  for  grain  uied 
in  fome  cities  in  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  ;  46  ana- 
gros  make  about  10J  quarters  of  London. 

AN  AG  YJRIS,  Stinking  Bean-trefoil.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index.  .  , 

AnaGYRIS,  or  Anagyrus,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  name  of  ,a  place  in  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis, 
where  a  fetid  plant,  called  Anagyris ,  probably  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing,  grew  in  great  plenty,  (Diof- 
corides,  Pliny,  Stephanus>;  and  the  more  it  was  hand¬ 
led,  the  (Longer  it  fmelled  *,  hence  commovere  anagynn 
or  ( anagyrum ),  is  to  bring  a  misfortune  on  one’s  felf, 
4  Ariftophanes). 

ANAK,  the  father  of  the  Anakims,  was  the  Ion  ot 
Arba,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kirjath-arba,  or  Hebron, 
(Jofh.  xiv.  15.)  Anak  had  three  fons,  Shefhai,  Ahi- 
4  man,  and  Talmai,  (chap.  xv.  14.  and  Numb.  xiii.  22.), 

who,  as  well  as  their  father,  were  giants,  and  who, 
with  their  pofterity,  all  terrible  for  their  fiercenefs  and 
extraordinary  ftature,  were  called  the  Anakims ;  in 
comparifon  of  whom  the  Hebrews,  who  were  fent  to 
view  the  land  of  Canaan,  reported  that  they  were  but 
as  oralhoppers,  Numb.  xiii.  ult .  Caleb,  aflifted  by 
•the Vibe  of  Judah,  took  Kirjath-arba,  and  deftroyed 
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the  Anakims  (Judges  i.  20.  and  Jofh.  XV.  14.)  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2559.  P 

ANALECTA,  or  Analectes,  in  antiquity,  a  fer-  .  _Ana*°F' 
vant  whofe  employment  it  was  to  gather  up  the  oflals 
at  tables. 

Analecta,  Anale&s ,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  is  ufed  to 
denote  a  collection  of  fmall  pieces  $  as,  eifays,  remarks, 

&c. 

ANALEMMA,  i xi  Geometry,  a  proje&ion  of  the 
fphere,  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  orthographically 
made  by  a  (traight  line  and  ellipfes,  the  eye  being  fup- 
pofed  at  an  infinite  diftance,  and  in  the  ealt  or  weft 
point  of  the  horizon. 

AnaLEMMA,  denotes  likewife  an  inilrument  of  brafs 
or  wood,  upon  which  this  kind  of  projection  is  drawn, 
with  a  horizon  or  curfor  fitted  to  it,  wherein  the 
folftitial  colure,  and  all  circles  parallel  to  it,*  will  be 
concentric  circles  *,  all  circles  oblique  to  the  eye  will 
be  ellipfes  ;  and  all  circles  whofe  planes  pafs  through 
the  eye,  will  be  right  lines.  The  ufe  of  this  inftru- 
ment  is  to  (how  the  common  agronomical  problems  : 
which  it  will  do,  though  not  very  exadly,  unlefs  it  be 
very  large. 

ANALEPSIS,  the  augmentation  or  nutrition  of  an 
emaciated  body. 

ANALEPTICS,  reftorative  or  nourifhing  medi¬ 
cines. 

ANALOGY,  in  Pki/ofophy ,  a  certain  relation  and 
agreement  between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other 
refpeCls  are  entirely  different. 

There  is  likewife  an  analogy  between  things  that 
have  fome  conformity  or  refemblance  to  one  another  j 
for  example,  between  animals  and  plants  j  but  the  ana¬ 
logy  is  (fill  (Longer  between  two  different  fpecies  of 
certain  animals. 

Analogy  enters  much  into  all  our  reafoning,  and 
ferves  to  explain  and  illuftrate..  A  great,  part  of  our 
philofophy,  indeed,  has  no  other  foundation  than  ana- 

logy. 

It  is  natural  to  mankind  to  judge  of  things  lefs 
known,  by  fome  fimilitude,  real  or  imaginary,  between 
them  and  things  more  familiar  or  better  known.  Ami 
where  the  things  compared  have  really  a  great  fimili¬ 
tude  in  their  nature,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
they  are  fubje&  to  the  fame  laws,  there  may  be  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  probability  in  conclufions  drawn 
from  analogy*  Thus  we  may.  obferve  a  very  great 
fimilitude  between  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the 
other  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer¬ 
cury.  They  all  revolve  round  the  fun,  as  the  earth 
does,  although  at  different  diftances,  and  in  different 
periods.  They  borrow  all  their  light  from  the  fun,  as 
the  earth  does.  Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve 
round  their  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  by  that  means, 
muft  have  a  like  fucceffion  of  day  and  night..  Some  of 
them  have  moons,  that  ferve  to  give  them  light  in  .the 
abfence  of  the  fun,  as  our  moon  does  to  us.  They  are 
all,  in  their  motions,  fubjed  to  the  fame  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  as  the  earth  is.  From  all  this  fimilitude,  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  think,  that  thofe  planets  may,,  like 
our  earth,  be  the  habitation  of  various  orders  of  living 
creatures.  There  is  fome  probability  in  this  conclufioit 
from  analogy. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  this  kind,  of 

reafoning 
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Analogy,  reafoning  can  afford  only  probable  evidence  at  belt  ;  fo, 

1 .  -  unlefs  great  caution  be  ufed,  we  are  apt  to  be  led  into 
error  by  it.  To  give  an  inftance  of  this  :  Anatomifts, 
in  ancient  ages,  feldom  differed  human  bodies  ;  but 
very  often  the  bodies  of  thofe  quadrupeds  whole  inter- 
Re’d  on  the  naj  ftru&ure  was  thought  to  approach  nearefl  to  that 
PowerfUal ^ie  ^uman  body.  Modern  anatomifts  have  difeover- 
Effay  l*  ed  many  miftakes  the  ancients  were  led  into,  by  their 
ch.  iv.  p. 5 2. conceiving  a  greater  fimilitude  between  the  ftru&ure  of 
men  and  of  fome  beads  than  there  is  in  reality. 

Perhaps  no  author  has  made  a  more  juft  and  a  more 
happy  ufe  of  this  mode  of  reafoning,  than  Bilhop  But¬ 
ler  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature.  In  that  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of  the 
truths  of  religion  upon  analogy,  as  their  proper  evi¬ 
dence.  He  only  makes  ufe  of  analogy  to  anfwer  ob- 
je&ions  againft  them.  When  obje&ions  are  made 
againft  the  truths  of  religion,  which  may  be  made  with 
equal  ftrength  againft  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  fuch  obje&ions  can  have  no  weight. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  may  be  of  excellent 
ufe  in  anfwering  obje&ions  againft  truths  which  have 
other  evidence.  It  may  likewife  give  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  degree  of  probability  in  cafes  where  we  can  find  no 
other  evidence.  But  all  arguments  drawn  from  analogy 
are  (till  the  weaker,  the  greater  difparity  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  things  compared  ;  and  therefore  muft  be 
weakeft  of  all  when  we  compare  body  with  mind,  be- 
caufe  there  are  no  two  things  in  nature  more  unlike. 

There  is  no  fubje&  in  which  men  have  always  been 
fo  prone  to  form  their  notions  by  analogies  of  this  kind, 
as  in  what  relates  to  the  mind.  We  form  an  early  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  material  things  by  means  of  our  fenfes, 
and  are  bred  up  in  a  ennftant  familiarity  with  them. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  them  ;  and 
to  aferibe  to  things  moft  remote  from  matter  the  qua¬ 
lities  that  belong  to  material  things.  ^It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  fo  prone  to 
conceive  the  mind  itfelf  to  be  fome  fubtle  kind  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  that  they  have  been  difpofed  to  aferibe  human 
figure  and  human  organs  not  only  to  angels,  but  even  to 
the  Deity. 

To  illuftrate  more  fully  that  analogical  reafoning 
from  a  foppofed  fimilitude  of  mind  to  body,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  error  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  the  following  inftance 
may  be  given.  When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  mo¬ 
tives,  thofe  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to  do  fome  a&ion, 
thofe  on  the  other  to  forbear  it ;  he  deliberates  about 
it,  and  at  laft  refolves  to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  it.  The 
contrary  motives  are  here  compared  to  the  weights  in 
the  oppofite  feales  of  a  balance  ;  and  there  is  not  per¬ 
haps  any  inftance  that  can  be  named  of  a  more  ftriking 
analogy  between  body  and  mind.  Hence  the  phrafes 
of  weighing  motives,  of  deliberating  upon  a&ions,  are 
common  to  all  languages. 

From  this  analogy,  fome  philofophers  draw  very  im¬ 
portant  conclufions.  They  fay,  that  as  the  balance 
cannot  incline  to  one  fide  more  than  the  other  when 
the  oppofite  weights  are  equal,  fo  a  man  cannot  pof- 
fibly  determine  himfelf  if  the  motives  on  both  hands 
are  equal  ;  and  as  the  balance  muft  neceffarily  turn  to 
that  fide  which  has  moft  weight,  fo  the  man  muft  ne¬ 
ceffarily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where  the  motive 
Votn  II.  Part  I. 
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is  ftrongeft.  And  on  this  foundation  fome  of  the  fchool-  Analogy, 
men  maintained,  that  if  a  hungry  afs  were  placed  be-  v  1  ■ 
tween  two  bundles  of  hay  equally  inviting,  the  beaft 
muft  (land  ftill  and  ftarve  to  death,  being  unable  to  turn 
to  either,  becaufe  there  are  equal  motives  to  both.  This 
is  an  inftance  of  that  analogical  reafoning,  which,  it  is 
conceived,  ought  never  to  be  trufted  ;  for  the  analogy 
between  a  balance  and  a  man  deliberating,  though  one' 
of  the  ftrongeft  tha't  can  be  found  between  matter  and  / 
mind,  is  too  weak  to  fupport  any  argument.  A  piece 
of  dead  ina&ive  matter,  and  an  a&ive  intelligent  being, 
are  things  very  unlike  ;  and  becaufe  the  one  would  re¬ 
main  at  reft  in  a  certain  cafe,  ir  does  not  llow  that  the 
other  would  be  ina&ive  in  a  cafe  fome  what  fimilar.  The 
argument  is  no  better  than  this,  that  becaufe  a  dead 
animal  moves  only  as  it  is  puftied,  and  if  pufhed  with 
equal  force  in  contrary  dire&ions,  n  ull  remain  at  reft  ; 
therefore  the  fame  thing  muft  happen  to  a  living  ani¬ 
mal  :  for  furely  the  fimilitude  between  a  dead  animal  and 
a  living  is  as  great  as  that  between  a  balance  and  a  man. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Analogy  indicates,  as 
Profeffor  Caftiilon  of  Berlin  *  obferves,  a  refemblance  *  Haerlent 
difcernible  by  reafon,.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fenfe  demons 
in  which  the  term  is  ufed  in  geometry,  where  it  figni-  for, I^8-^ 
nes  an  equality  ot  ratios.  In  explaining  thi*  fubje&, 
it  is  obferved,  there  may  be  a  refemblance  between  fen- 
fatinns  and  a  refemblance  between  perceptions  :  the 
former  is  called phijjical  refemblance ,  becaufe  it  a&s  upon 
the  phyfical  or  fen  drive  faculty;  the  latter  moral  re¬ 
femblance  ,  becaufe  it  affe&s  the  moral  or  rational  faculty 
of  man. 

Every  refemblance  may  be  reduced  to  an  equality  in 
fenfations  or  perceptions  ;  but  this  fuppofes  fome  equa¬ 
lity  in  their  caufes  :  we  fay  fome  equality ,  becaufe  the 
difpofition  of  the  organs,  or  of  the  foul,  muft  neceffa¬ 
rily  affe&  the  fenfations  or  perceptions  ;  but  this  can  in¬ 
fluence  only  their  degree,  and  not  their  nature. 

The  chara&er  of  one  perfon  rtfembles  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  only  when  they  both  fpeak  and  a&  fo  as  to  excite 
equal  perceptions,  or,  to  fpeak  more  ftri&ly,  the  fame 
perception  ;  when  they  both  difplay  vivacity  or  indif¬ 
ference,  anger  or  meeknefs,  on  the  fame  occafions,  and 
both  excite  in  the  foul  of  the  obferver  identical  percep¬ 
tions,  or  rather  the  fame  perception  of  vivacity  or  in¬ 
difference,  of  anger  or  meeknefs.  Thefe  identical  per¬ 
ceptions,  the  degree  of  which  will  depend  much  on  the 
difpofition  of  the  obferver’s  mind,  muft  have  identical 
caufes,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fame  caufe  ;  which  is 
the  vivacity  or  indifference,  the  anger  or  meeknefs,  dif- 
played  by  each  of  thefe  ehara&ers. 

Every  phyfical  refemblance  may  therefore  be  reduced 
to  one  or  more  equalities,  and  every  moral  refemblance 
to  one  or  more  identities.  Wherever  there  is  moral  re¬ 
femblance  there  is  analogy.  Analogy  may  therefore  be 
reduced  to  identity,  and  always  fuppofes  comparifon. 

Two  obje&3  are  faid  to  have  an  analogy  to  each 
other,  or  are  called  analogous ,  when  fome  identity  is 
difeovered  upon  compring  them.  An  analogical  con- 
clufon  is  a  conclufion  deduced  from  fome  identity. 

The  principles  of  analogy  are  a  comparifon  of  two 
obje&s  ;  and  one  or  more  identities  refulting  from  theif 
being  thus  compared.  The  chara&ers  of  analogy  are 
■ — that  two  obje&s  be  compared— -that  there  be  one  or 
more  identities  between  thefe  obje&s — and  that  this  is 
difcernible  only  by  reafon  or  intelle&% 

Y  Physical 
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Analogy,  Phyfical  refemblance  is  to  the  fenfes  what  analogy  is 
AnaJyfis.  t0  the  underftanding.  The  former,  'when  perfect,  be- 

1 - '  comes  equality  j  the  latter,  identity. 

Refemblance  and  analogy  are  the  foundations  both 
of  probability  and  of  certainty.  When  we  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  that  the  refemblance  or  the  analogy  is  complete, 

•we  flop  at  probability,  which  becomes  certainty  when 
we  are,  or  think  we  are,  aflureri  that  the  refemblance  or 
the  analogy  is  perfect. 

In  reafoning  by  analogy,  we  ftiould  be  careful  not 
to  confound  it  with  refemblance  ;  and  alfo  not  to  de¬ 
duce  from  the  identity  or  identities,  on  which  the  ana¬ 
logy  is  founded,  a  conclufion  which  has  either  no  rela¬ 
tion,  or  only  a  partial  relation,  to  thefe  identities.. 

The  principal  ufes  of  analogy  in  the  inveftigation  of 
phyfical  and  moral  truth,  according  to  our  author, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following:  I.  By  means 
of  cur  fenfes  to  improve,  firft  our  own  judgment,  and 
afterwards  that  of  others,  with  refped  to  intellectual 
fubje&s.  2.  To  deduce  a  general  from  a  particular 
truth.  Having  difcovered  and  proved  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  with  refpeft  to  any  particular  objea,  exa¬ 
mine  whether  this  truth  flows  from  a  quality  peculiar 
to  this  Angle  objea,  or  common  to  feveral  objeas. 

In  the  latter  cafe  all  thefe  objeas  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  one  general  idea,  founded  on  their  com¬ 
mon  quality.  Subftitute  this  general,  idea,  in  Read  ot 
the  particular  objea,  and  the  propofition  will  become 
general,  without  ceafing  to  be  true  >  becaufe  whatever 
evidently  and  folely  refults  from  the  identity  on  which 
an  analogy  is  founded,  muft  neceffarily  be  true,  with 
refpea  to  all  thofe  objeas  in  which  the  analogy  is  the 
fame.  3.  To  prove  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  propofa- 
tions  which  cannot  be  otherwife  demonftrated.  4.  lo 
difcover  new  truths  in  both  natural  and  moral  philo- 

^ Analogy,  among  grammarians,  is  the  correfpond- 
ence  which  a  word  or  pbrafe  bears  to  the  genius  and 
received  forms  of  any  language.  .  f 

ANALYSIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  reio- 
lution  of  fomething  compounded  into  its  original  and 
constituent  parts.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived 
from  xfothva))  u  to  refolve.” 

Analysis,  in  Mathematics ,  is  properly  the  method 
of  refolving  problems  by  means  of  algebraical  equa¬ 
tions  5  whence  we  often  find  that  thefe  two  words,  ana - 
Ms  and  algebra,  are  ufed  as  fynonymous. 

Analyfw,  under  its  prefent  improvements,,  mult,  be 
allowed  the  apex  or  height  of  all  human  learning  :  it  is 
this  method  which  furnifhes  us  with,  the  moft  perfect 
examples  of  the  art  of  reafoning  5  gives  the  mind  an 
uncommon  readinefs  at  deducing  and  difcovenng,  from 
a  few  data,  things  unknown  ;  and,  by  ufing  figns  for 
ideas,  prefent  things  to  the  imagination,  which  other- 
Vife  feemed  out  of  its  fphere  :  by  this,  geometrical 
demonft rations  may  be  greatly  abridged,  and  a  long 
feries  of  argumentations,  wherein  the  mind  cannot  with¬ 
out  the  utmoft  effort  and  attention  difcover  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  are  hereby  converted  into  fenfible  fignsr 
and  the  feveral  operations  required  therein  effected  by 
the  combination  of  thefe  figns.  But,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  by  means  of  this  art,  a.  number  of  truths, 
are  frequently  expreffed  by  a  Angle  line,  which  in.the 
common  way  of  explaining  and  demonftrating  things 
would  fill  whole  volumes.  Thus,  by  mere  contempla¬ 
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tion  of  one  Angle  line,  whole  fciences  may  be  fometimes  Awlyfo. 
learned  in  a  few  minutes  time,  which  otherwife  could  v  v 
fcarcely  be  attained  in  many  years.  .  . 

Analysis  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  object,  into 
that  of finites  and  infinites .  ...  .r 

Analysis  of  Finite  Quantities,  is  what  we  other  wile 
call  fpecious  arithmetic  or  algebra.  See  Algebra. 

ANALYSIS  of  Infinites,  called  alfo  the  Lew  Analyfs , 
is  particularly  ufed  for  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  the 
differential  calculus.  See  Fluxions. 

Analysis,  in  Logic ,  fignifies  the  method  . ox  tracing 
things  backward  to  their  fource,  and  of  refolving  know¬ 
ledge  into  its  original  principles.  1  his  is  alio  called 
the  method  of  refolution ;  and  Hands  oppofed  to  the 
fynthetic  method,  or  that  of  compofition.  1  he  art  ot 
logical  analyfis  conf.fts  principally  in  combining  our 
perceptions,  claff.ng  them  together  with  addrefs,  and 
contriving  proper  expreflions  fur  conveying  our  thoughts, 

and  reprefenting  their  feveral  divifions,  claffes,  and  re- 

lations.  ...  ,  .  *  - 

Analysis,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  that  which  examines  the 

connexions,  tropes,  figures,  and  the  like,  inquiring  into 
the  propofition,  divjfion,  paflions,  arguments,  and  other 

apparatus  of  rhetoric.  . 

Several  authors,  as  Freigius  and  others,  have  given 
analyfes  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  wherein  they  reduce 
them  to  their  grammatical  and  logical  principles^  ltri.p 
them  of  all  the  ornaments  and  additions  of  rhetoric 
which  otherwife  difguife  their  true  form,  and  conceal 
the  connexion  between  one  part  and  another.  I  he 
defign  ef  thefe  authors  is  to  have  thofe  admired  ha¬ 
rangues  juft  fuch  as  the  judgment  difpofed  them,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  imagination  :  fo  that  here  we  may  cool¬ 
ly  view  the  force  of  each  proof,  and  admire  the  uie  Ci¬ 
cero  made  of  rhetorical  figures  to  conceal  the  weak  part 

A  colle&ion  1/as  been  made  of  the  analyfes  formed 
by  tbe  moft  celebrated  authors  of  the  16th  century,  m 

2  vols.  folio.  ,  .  . 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Chetmjlry,  for  the  decom- 
pofition  of  a  mixed  body,  or  the  feparauon  of  the 
principles  and  conftituent  parts  of  a  compounded  lob- 

fiance.  ,  .  .  . 

To  analyze  bodies,  or  refolve  them  into  their  com-- 
ponent  parts,  is  indeed  the  chief  objeft  of  the  art  o„- 
chemiftry.  Chemiftry  furniflies  feveral  means  for  the. 
decompofition  of  bodies,  which  are  founded  on  the 
difference  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  different- 
principles  of  which  the  body  to  be  analyzed  is  compo¬ 
sed.  If,  for  example,  a  body  be  compofed  ot  leverat- 
principles,  fome  of  which,  have  a  great  and  others  a. 
moderate  degree  of  volatility,  and,  laftly,  others  are 
fixed,  its  moft  volatile  parts  may  be  firft  feparated  by 
a  gradual  heat  in  diftilling  veffels  ;  and  then  the  P"U 
which  are  next  in  volatility  will  pafs  over  in  diftilla- 
tion  ;  and,  laftly,  thofe  parts  which  are  fixed,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  refilling  the  adion  of  fire,  will  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel. 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  fyllabus,  or- 
table  of  the  principal  heads  or  articles  of  a  continued 
difeourfe,  difpofed  in  their  natural  order  and  depen¬ 
dency.  Analyfes  are  more  fcientifical  than  alphabetical 
indexes;  but  they  are  lefs ufed,  as  being  more  intricate. 

Analysis  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  brief,  but  methodi¬ 
cal,  illuftration  of  the  principles  of  a  fcience  ;  in  which. 
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AraVtic  fenfe  it  Is  nearly  fynonymous  with  what  we  otherwlfe 
|f  call  a  fynopjis . 

Anamaboa.  ANALYTIC,  or  Analytical,  fomething  that 
belongs  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  analyfis. — 
Thus  we  fay,  an  analytical  demonftration,  analytical 
procefs,  analytical  table  or  fcheme,  analytical  method 
of  inveftigation,  &.c. 

The  analytic  method  flands  oppofed  to  the  fynthe- 
tic.  In  natural  philofophy,  as  in  mathematics,  the  in¬ 
veftigation  of  difficult  things  by  the  analytic  method 
ought  to  precede  the  method  of  compofition.  This 
analyfis  confifts  in  making  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions,  and  in  drawing  general  conclufions  therefrom  by 
induflion  ;  and  admitting  of  no  objections  againft  the 
conclufions,  but  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  experiments, 
and  other  certain  truths :  and  though  the  reafoning 
from  experiments  and  obfervations  by  induction  be  no 
demonftration  of  general  conclufions,  yet  it  is  the  beft 
method  of  reafoning  which  the  nature  of  things  admits 
of;  and  may  be  efteemed  fo  much  the  ftronger,  as  the 
induction  is  more  general ;  and,  if  no  exception  occur 
from  phenomena,  the  conclufion  may  be  pronounced 
general.  By  this  way  of  analyfis,  we  may  proceed 
from  compounds  to  their  ingredients  ;  from  motions  to 
the  forces  producing  them  ;  and  in  general  from  effeCts 
to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular  caufes  to  more  ge¬ 
neral  ones,  until  we  arrive  at  thofe  which  are  the  moll 
general.  This  is  the  analytic  method,  according  to 
the  illuftrious  Newton. 

The  fynthetic  method  confifts  in  affuming  the  caufes 
(Jifcovered  and  received  as  principles  :  and  by  them  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  proceeding  from  them,  and 
proving  the  explanation.  See  Synthesis. 

ANALY TICS,  (Analytical  the  feience  and  ufeof 
analyfis.  The  great  advantage  of  the  modern  mathe¬ 
matics  above  the  ancient  is  in  point  of  analytics. 

Pappus,  in  the  preface  to  his  feventh  book  of  Mathe¬ 
matical  Collections,  enumerates  the  authors  on  the  an¬ 
cient  analytics;  being  Euclid,  in  his  Data  and  Porif- 
tnita  ;  Apollonius,  de  SeElione  Rationis ,  and  in  his  Co- 
ntcs ;  Ariftaeus,  de  Locis  Solidis ;  and  Eratofthenes,  de 
Mediis  Proportionalibus .  But  the  ancient  analytics 
were  very  different  from  the  modern. 

To  the  modern  analytics  principally  belongs  algebra  ; 
an  hiftorical  account  of  which,  with  the  feveral  authors 
thereon,  fee  under  the  article  Algebra. 

ANAMABOA,  a  populous  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fantin,  in  Guinea.  The  natives  are  generally  great 
cheats,  and  muff  be  carefully  looked  after  in  dealing 
with  them,  and  their  gold  well  examined,  for  it  is 
commonly  adulterated.  It  lies  under  the  cannon  of 
the  Engliffi  caftle.  The  landing  is  pretty  difficult  on 
account  of  the  rocks  :  and  therefore  thofe  that  come 
here  to  trade  are  forced  to  go  affiore  In  canoes.  The 
earth  here  is  very  proper  to  make  bricks :  the  oyfters, 
when  burnt,  afford  good  lime ;  and  there  is  timber  in 
great,  abundance  ;  fo  that  here  are  all  the  materials  for 
building.  The  country  at  Anamaboa  is  full  of  hills, 
beginning  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  town,  and  af¬ 
fording.  a  very  pleafant  profpeft.  Indian  com  and 
palm-wine  are  in  great  plenty.  They  have  a  green 
Luit  called  papas,  as  big  as  a  fmall  melon,  and  which 
as  a  tafte  like  cauliflower.  Anamaboa  is  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Engliffi  {hips  and  others  for  corn  and 
oaves,  which  laft  are  fometimes  to  be  had  in  great 
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numbers.  The  Englifti  fort  is  built  on  the  foundation  Anamelech 
of  a  large  old  houf’e,  which  fubfifted  entire  in  1679.  II 
It  is  a  large  edifice,  flanked  by  two  towers,  and  forti-  Anapgltic.^ 
fied  towards  the  fea  with  two  baftions  :  the  whole  of  y 
brick  and  ftone  cemented  with  lime.  It  ftands  upon  a 
rock  at  the  diftance  of  30  paces  from  the  fea.  It  is 
mounted  with  12  pieces  of  cannon  and  12  patereroes; 
and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  12  whites  and  18  blacks, 
under  the  command  of  the  chief  factor. 

The  natives  treat  the  garrifon  of  this  fort  with  great 
infolence,  infomuch  as  often  to  block  them  up,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  if  they  diflike  the  governor,  fend  him  erf  in 
a  canoe  to  Cape  Coaft  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  con¬ 
tempt.  Far  from  being  able  to  oppofe  them,  the  Eng¬ 
liffi  are  glad  to  obtain  their  favour  with  prefents.  In 
1701,  they  declared  war  againft  the  Englifti  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  before  the  fort, 
they  fet  fire  to  the  exterior  buildings,  and  went  on 
with  their  outrages,  till  they  were  difperfed  by  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  cannon  from  the  batteries.  The  night 
following  the  Engliffi  took  their  revenge,  by  fetting 
fire  to  the  town  of  Anamaboa  :  and  thus  hoftilities 
continued  for  20  days,  till  at  laft  the  natives  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  fue  for  peace.  This  fort  was  abandoned  in 
1 733  7  but  has  been  refumed  by  the  Engliffi,  who  have 
continued  in  it  ever  fince. 

ANAMELECH,  an  idol  of  the  Sepharvaites,  who 
are  faid  in  Scripture  to  have  burned  their  children  in 
honour  of  Adrammelech  and  Anamelech.— -Thefe  idols 
probably  fignified  the  fun  and  moon.  Some  of  the 
rabbins  reprefent  Anamelech  under  the  figure  of  a 
mule,  others  under  that  of  a  quail  or  pheafant. 

ANAMIM,  the  fecond  fon  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x. 

13.)  Anamim,  if  we  may  credit  the  paraphraft  Jona¬ 
than  the  fon  of  Uzziel,  peopled  the  Mareotis;  or  the 
Pentapolis  of  Cyrene,  according  to  the  paraphraft  of 
Jerufalem.  Bocchart  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  Ana- 
mims  were  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  in  the  Nafamo- 
nitis.  Calmet  thinks  the  Amanians  and  Garamantes 
to  be  defcended  from  Anamim. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perfpeftive  drawings,  is 
a  deformed  or  diftorted  portrait  or  figure,  generally 
confufed  and  unintelligible  to  the  common  unaffifted 
view ;  but  when  feen  at  a  certain  diftance  and  height, 
or  as  reflected  from  a  plain  or  curved  mirror,  will  ap¬ 
pear  regular  and  in  right  proportion.  See  Optics 
(the  Index),  and  Perspective. 

ANANAS,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  bromelia.  See  Bromelia,  Botany  Index . 

ANANCI1  IS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  figured  ftone, 
otherwife  called  fynocliitis ,  celebrated  for  its  magical 
virtue  of  railing  the  ffiadows  of  the  infernal  gods. 

ANANIAS,  a  Saducee,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews, 
who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
and  was  depofed  by  Agrippa. 

ANANISABTA,  or  Ananisapta,  a  magical 
word  frequently  found  inferibed  on  coins  and  other 
amulets,  fuppofed  to  have  a  virtue  of  preferving  the 
wearer  from  the  plague. 

ANAP/EST,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of 
fyllables  and  one  long  :  Such  is  the  word 
fcopiilos.  It  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  dactyl. 

ANAP AiSl  IC  verses,  thofe  confifting  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  anaptefts. 

Y  2  ANAPHE, 
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he  ANAPHE,  in  Ancient,  Geography,  an  ifland  fpon- 
taneoufty  emerging  out  of  the  Cretan  fea,  near  1  hera 
Anas.  (Pliny,  Strabo)  ;  now  called  Nanjio.  Its  name  is  from 
— "V 1,1  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  new  moon  to  the  Argo¬ 

nauts  in  a  ftorm  (Apollonius).  Anaphceus ,  an  epithet 
of  Apollo,  who  was  worfhipped  there.  Anaphcci,  the 
people. 

ANAPHORA,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  repetition  of  the 
fame  word  or  words  in  the  beginning  of  a  ientence  or 
4  verfe  :  Thus  Virgil, 

Pan  etiam  Arcadia  rnecum  fe  judice  certet , 

Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  fe  judice  viButn . 

Anaphora,  among  phyftcians,  the  throwing  off  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  by  the  mouth. 

ANAPHRODISIA,  fignifies  impotence,  or  want 
of  power  to  procreate.  See  IMPOTENCE. 

ANAPLASIS,  fignifies  the  replacing  or  fetting  a 
fraftured  bone. 

ANAPLORETICS,  medicines  that  promote  the 
growth  or  granulation  of  the  flefh  in  wounds,  ulcers, 
&cc . 

ANARCHI,  (Av^O,  ^  antiquity,  a  name  given 
by  the  Athenians  to  four  fupernumerary  days  in  their 
year,  during  which  they  had  no  magiftrates. .  The  At¬ 
tic  year  was  divided  into  10  parts,  according  to  the 
number  of  tribes,  to  whom  the  prefidency  of  the  fe- 
nate  fell  by  turns.  Each  divifion  confifted  of  35  days; 
what  remained  after  the  expiration  of  thefe,  to  make 
the  lunar  year  complete,  which  according  to  their  com¬ 
putation  confifted  of  354  days,  were  employed  in  the 
creation  of  magiftrates,  and  called  caccgys1  and 

*cp%cit£e<rvot. 

ANARCHY,  the  want  of  government  in  a  nation, 
where  no  fupreme  authority  is  lodged  either  in  the 
prince  or  other  rulers ;  but  the  people  live  at  large, 
and  all  things  are  in  eonfufion.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  privative  a,  and  ctyQ 3,  command ,  prin¬ 
cipality, .  Anarchy  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  after  the 
deluge,  before  '  the  foundation  of  monarchies.  We 
iiill  find  it  to  obtain  in  feveral  parts,  particularly  of  A- 
frica  and  America. 

Anarchy  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  troublefome  and 
diforderly  periods,  even  in  governments  otherwise  re¬ 
gular.  In  England,  the  period  between  the  death  of 
Cromwell  and  King  Charles’s  reftoration  is  commonly 
reprefented  as  an  anarchy .  Every  month  produced  a 
new  fcheme  or  form  of  government.  Enthufiafts  talk¬ 
ed  of  nothing  but  annulling  all  the  laws,  abolifhing  all 
writings,  records,  and  registers,  and  bringing  all  men 
to  the  primitive  level.  No  modern  nation  was  more 
fubjeft  to  anarchies  than  Poland  ;  where  every  interval 
between  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  ele£lion  of  ano¬ 
ther  was  a  fcene  of  great  diforder,  fo  that  it  was  a 
proverb  among  that  people,  Poland  is  governed^  by  con - 
fufion.  The  Jewifh  hiftory  prefents  numerous  inftances 
of  anarchies  in  that  ftate,  ufually  denoted  by  this  phrafe, 
that  in  thofe  days  there  was  no  king  in  Ifrael,  but  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  which  is 
a  juft  picture  of  an  anarchy . 

ANARRHICAS.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

ANARROPIA,  among  phyficians,  a  tendency  of 
the  humours  to  the  head  or  fuperior  parts. 

ANAS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Spain 
rifing  in  the  territory  of  Laminium  in  the  Hither 


Spain,  and  now  fpreading  into  lakes,  again  renraining  Anas 
its  waters,  or,  burrowing  itfelf  entirely  in  the  earth,  is  || 
pleafed  often  to  reappear.  It  pours  into  the  Atlantic  Analtafius 
(Pliny).  Now  Guadiana ,  rifing  in  the  fouth-eaft  of 
New  Caftile,  in  a  diftrift  commonly  called  Campo  de 
Montiel,  not  far  from  the  mountain  Confuegra,  from 
the  lakes  called  las  Lagunas  de  Guadiana ,  and  then  it 
is  called  Rio  Roydera  >  and,  after  a  courfeof  fix  leagues, 
burying  itfelf  in  the  earth  for  a  league,  it  then  rifes 
up  again  from  three  lakes,  called  los  Ojos  de  Guadiana , 
near  the  village  Villa  Harta,  five  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Calatrava,  and  direfts  its  courfe  weftward  through 
New  Caftile,  by  Medelin,  Merida,  and  BadajoZ,  where 
it  begins  to  bend  its  courfe  fouthwards,  between  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Andalufia,  falling  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz 
near  Ayamonte. 

Anas.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

ANASARCA,  a  fpecies  of  dropfy.  See  Medi¬ 
cine  Index . 

ANASSER.  See  Botany  Index . 

ANASSUS,  or  Anaxus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
river  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  (Pliny)  ;  now  the 
Piave ,  which  rifing  from  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Carinthia,  runs  from  north  to 
fouth,  through  the  territories  of  Cadorina,  Belluno,  • 

Feltre,  and,  after  running  from  weft  to  eaft,  through 
Trevigi,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  13  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Venice. 

ANA  STATIC  A.  See  Botany  Index . 

ANASTASIS,  a  term  among  ancient  phyficianS, 
for  a  rifing  up  to  go  to  ftool.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  paf- 
fage  of  any  humour,  when  expelled  from  one  part,  and 
obliged  to  remove  to  another. 

ANASTASIUS  I.  emperor  of  the  eaft,  fucceed- 
ed  Zeno  in  the  year  491,  and  was  inaugurated  that 
fame  year  on  April  the  nth.  The  Manicheans  and 
Arians  were  greatly  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  by 
the  new  emperor  ;  the  former  becaufe  his  mother  was 
their  friend,  and  favoured  their  fe& ;  the  latter  becaufe 
the  emperor’s  uncle  was  of  their  opinion  :  but  if  Ana- 
ftafius  did  not  perfecute  them  (as  we  do  not  find  he 
ever  did),  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  fupported  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  fefts.  But  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  church,  upon  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate 
very  much  depends,  he  declared,  that  fuch  bifhops  or 
other  clergymen  who  fhould  difturb  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  by  maintaining  with  too  much  heat  either  fide 
of  the  queftion  for  or  againft  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
fhould  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Accordingly 
the  difputes  concerning  Eutychianifm  running  to  a 
very  great  height,  and  Euphemius  being  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  them,  the  emperor  expelled  him  from  his  fee, 
and  chofe  Macedonius  in  his  ftead.  The  hatred  which 
the  different  parties  entertained  againft  one  another  oc- 
cafioned  often  fuch  tumults  and  {editions  at  Conftanti- 
nople  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  emperor  himfelf ; 
who,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  ordered  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  city  ftiould  be  prefent  at  all  church  af- 
femblies  and  public  proceflions.  This  was  fo  much  the 
more  neceffary,  becaufe  thefe  tumults  were  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  kind  of  doxology  or  ftiort  hymn  which 
ufed  to  be  fung  at  divine  fervice.  This  doxology  con¬ 
fifted  only  of  the  following  words,  uyios  c  0ws,  ctyics 
*vi°s  ctUvotroq,  that  is,  “  Holy  God,  holy  the 
powerful,  holy  the  immortal for  which  reafon  it  was 
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Anaft alius,  called  r{«r*y<.f,  Trifagius,  “  three  times  holy  be- 

u— y-— '  caufe  the  word  holy  was  therein  three  times  repeated. 

Xhe  orthodox  ufed  to  fin g  that  hymn  without  any  ad¬ 
dition,  or  by  adding  only  to  it,  otyisc  ite urov 

i.  e.  “  Holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  upon  us  But  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Fuller,  biftiop  of  Antioch,  pretended  to  add 
thefe  words  to  it,  viz.  o  (rcev^uSus  i.  e.  “  who 

haft  been  crucified  for  us;”  and  as  it  was  fuppofed 
that  the  firft  holy  related  to  the  Father,  the  fecond  to 
the  Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  adding 
thefe  words,  who  hajl  been  crucified  for  us ,  Teemed  to 
inlinuate  that  the  whole  confubftantial  Trinity  had  fuf- 
fered  ;  for  which  reafon  the  orthodox  were  refolved 
n»t  to  admit  this  addition.  Anaftafius  defiring  to 
have  thefe  fatal  words  added  to  that  hymn  whenever  it 
fhould  be  fung  at  Conftantinople,  this  occafioned  a 
terrible  fedition  in  the  city,  as  though  the  very  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Chriftianity  had*  been  overthrown.  Mace¬ 
donia  and  his  clergy  are  faid  to  have  raifed  that  fedi¬ 
tion,  which  came  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  emperor 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  come,  without  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  in  a  very  humble  manner,  to  the  circus, 
where  he  declared  to  the  people  that  he  was  very  will¬ 
ing  to  quit  the  imperial  throne  ;  but  he  told  them  at 
4  the  fame  time,  that  they  could  not  all  enjoy  the  fo- 
vereign  power,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  partnerftiip  : 
and  that  one  perfon  ftill  muft  govern  them  if  he  re- 
figned  the  crown.  This  difcourfe  had  fuch  a  power 
over  the  raging  multitude,  that,  as  if  they  had  been 
divinely  infpired,  they  immediately  requefted  the  em¬ 
peror  to  take  Up  his  crown,  promifing  that  they  would 
be  quiet  and  obedient  for  the  future.  Anaftafius  is  by 
the  Poptfh  writers  reprefented  as  a  great  perfecutor  of 
the  orthodox,  becaufe  he  banifhed  and  deprived  Euphe- 
mius  and  Macedonius ;  but  they  fhould  prove  that  thefe 
two  prelates  had  been  unjuftly  baniihed,  which  is  a 
very  hard  talk.  As  to  his  civil  government,  it  is  con- 
feffed  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  (bowed  him¬ 
felf  a  very  good  prince :  he  eafed  the  people  of  a  very 
heavy  tax  called  Chryfargyrum ,  under  which  they  had 
groaned  for  a  long  time  ;  he  prohibited  the  fighting 
with  wild  beafts;  he  raifed  feveral  buildings ;  and  avoid¬ 
ed  being  involved  in  dangerous  wars  as  much  as  lay  in 
his  power.  Anaftafius  reigned  27  years  three  months 
and  three  days,  or,  according  to  F.  Pagi,  wanting 
three  days  ;  and  died  July  the  10th,  A.  C.  518,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age. 

Anastasius  II.  whofe  proper  name  was  Artemius, 
was  in  the  year  713  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  from  the  low  ftation  of  a  fecretary,  by  the  free 
voice  of  the  fenate  and  Roman  people.  His  natural 
talents,  improved  by  education  and  daily  exertion,  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  manage  with  great  prudence  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  during  the  time  that  he  was  fecretary  to  his  pre- 
deceffor  Philippicus.  The  Saracens  had  made  inroads 
upon  Alia  Minor,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  but 
he  fent  a  ftrong  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria  for  its 
prote&ion,  under  the  command  of  Leo  the  Ifaurian,  a 
man  of  great  military  experience.  Thefe  enemies  of 
the  empire  alfo  meditated  the  defign  of  taking  Conftan¬ 
tinople  •,  but  the  vigilance  of  Anaftafius  defeated  their 
purpofe,  by  providing  a  formidable  naval  force,  repair¬ 
ing  and  (Lengthening  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  by 
forcing  all  the  inhabitants  either  to  provide  themfelves 
with  provifions  for  three  years,  or  inftantly  to  depart 
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from  the  city.  Difappointed  in  their  defign,  the  Anaftafius 
enemy’s  fleet  failed  to  Phoenicia,  and  the  imperial  fleet  fi 
affembled  at  Rhodes  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene-£^hj^^ 
my.  But  the  meafures  of  the  emperor  received  a  fe- 
vere  check  from  the  conduft  of  the  Tailors,  who  raifed 
a  mutiny,  and  flew  their  admiral  for  no  other  caufe  but 
his  honourable  endeavours  to  maintain  proper  difeipline 
in  the  fleet.  Juftly  dreading  fevere  punifliment,  the 
feamen  raifed  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  declared  Anaf¬ 
tafius  unworthy  to  reign,  and  conferred  the  purple  upon 
one  Theodofius,  a  perfon  of  mean  birth. 

Informed  of  this  fedition,  Anaftafius  fled  from  his 
tottering  throne  to  Nice.  The  new  emperor  haftened 
to  befiege  Conftantinople,  which,  after  a  feeble  defence 
of  fix  months,  he  reduced  to  his  fubjedlion.  The  late 
emperor  being  affured  of  his  life,  abandoned  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  affumed  the  character  of  a  monk,  and 
was  baniftied  to  Thsffalonica,  having  worn  tliS  purple 
only  during  the  fpace  of  two  years.  Having,  however, 
prevailed  upon  the  Bulgarians  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  he 
laid  afide  the  habit  ©f  the  monk  for  that  of  the  warrior, 
and,  in  the  year  719,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
he  refumed  his  claim  to  the  throne.  A  numerous 
army  of  thefe  barbarians  haftened  to  the  capital ;  but, 
being  unable  to  reduce  it,  they  delivered  up  the  un¬ 
happy  Anaftafius  to  the  emperor,  who  put  him  to  death 
along  with  his  principal  affociates.  (Anc.  Un .  Hi/I .) 

Anastasius,  furnamed  Bibliothecarius ,  a  Roman 
abbot,  library-keeper  of  the  Vatican,  and  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  of  the  ninth  century,  afiifted 
in  869  at  the  fourth  general  council,  the  a£ls  and 
canons  of  which  he  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin.  He  alfo  compofed  the  lives  of  feveral  popes, 
and  other  works ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Vatican. 

ANASTATICA,  the  rose  of  Jericho.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  in  Anatomy,  the  opening  of  the 
mouths  of  veffels,  in  order  to  difeharge  their  contained 
fluids.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  communication  of 
two  veffels  at  their  extremities  ;  as  the  inofculation  of 
a  vein  with  a  vein,  of  an  artery  with  an  artery  ,  or  of  an 
artery  with  a  vein. 

ANASTOMATICS,  medicines  fuppofed  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  veffels,  and 
promoting  the  circulation ;  fuch  as  deobftruent,  ca¬ 
thartic,  and  fudorific  medicines. 

ANASTROPHE,  in  Rhetoric  and  Grammar ,  de¬ 
notes  the  inverfion  of  the  natural  order  of  the  words: 
fuch  h,faxa  per  et  fcopulos ,  for  per  faxa  et  fcopulos . 

AN  ASUS,  or  Anisus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now 
the  Ens ,  a  river  of  Germany  ;  which  rifes  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  territory  of  Saltzburg ;  then  feparating 
Upper  Stiria  from  Upper  Auftria,  and  wafhing  the 
town  of  Ens,  falls,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  below 
it,  into  the  Danube,  in  a  courfe  from  foutli  to  north. 

ANATHEMA,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  im¬ 
ports  whatever  is  fet  apart,  feparated,  or  divided ;  but 
is  moft  ufually  meant  to  exprefs  the  cutting  off  a  perfon 
from  the  privileges  of  fociety  and  communion  with  the 
faithful. 

The  anathema  differs  from  excommunication  in  the 
circumftances  of  being  attended  with  curfes  and  exe¬ 
crations.  It  was  pra&ifed  in  the  primitive  church 
againft  notorious  offenders  \  and  the  form  of  that  pro¬ 
nounced 
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Anathema,  nounced  by  Synecius  again  ft  one  Andronicus  is  as 
v  follows  :  “  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  Andro¬ 
nicus,  but  let  every  fandtuary  be  fhut  againft  him.  I 
admonifh  both  private  men  and  magiftrates  to  receive 
him  neither  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table  3  and 
priefts  more  efpecially,  that  they  neither  converfe  with 
-him  living,  nor  attend  his  funeral  when  dead.” 

Several  councils  alfo  have  pronounced  anathemas 
againft  fuch  as  they  thought  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
faith  ;  and  their  decifions  have  been  conceived  in  the 
following  form  :  Si  quis  dixerit ,  &c.  anathema  Jit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  .the  one  judici¬ 
ary  and  the  other  abjuratory.  The  former  can  only  be 
denounced  by  a  council,  a  pope,  or  a  bifhop  3  the  latter 
makes  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  abjuration,  the  convert 
being  obliged  to  anathematize  the  herefy  he  abjures. 

Anathema,  in  heathen  antiquity,  was  an  offering 
or  prefent  made  to  fome  deity,  and  bung  up  in  the 
temple.  Whenever  a  perfon  left  off  his  employment, 
it  was  ufual  to  dedicate  the  tools  to  the  patron  deity  of 
the  trade.  Perfons  too  who  had  efcaped  from  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  as  ftiipwreck  and  the  like,  or  had  met 
^vith  any  other  remarkable  inftance  qf  good  fortune, 
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feldom  failed  to  teflify  their  gratitude  by  fome  prefent 
of  this  kind. 

ANATHOTH,  a  hamlet  of  Paleftine,  very  near  , 
Jerufalem  (Jofephus),  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  north  3  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  one  of 
the  Levitical  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

ANATIFERA  concha,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  lepas.  See  Lepas,  Concholcgy  Index. 

ANATOCISM,  Anatocismus,  an  ufurious  con- 
trad,  wherein  the  interefts  arifing  from  the  principal 
fum  are  added  to  the  principal  itfelf,  and  intereft  ex¬ 
acted  upon  the  whole.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
butufed  by  Cicero  in  Latin  3  whence  it  has  defeended 
into  moft  other  languages.  It  comes  from  the  pre- 
pofition  am ,  which  in  compofition  fignifies  repetition 
or  duplication ,  and  roxoj,  ufury.  Anatocifm  is  what 
.we  properly  call  interejl  upon  interejl ,  or  compound 
interejl.  This  is  the  worft  kind  of  ufury,  and  has 
been  feverely  condemned  by  the  Roman  law,,  as  well 
as  by  the  common  laws  of  moft  other  countries.  See 
Interest. 

ANATOLIA.  See  Natolia. 
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TN  its  moft  general  fenfe,  is  the  art  of  differing,  or 
artificially  feparating  and  taking  to  pieces  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  organized  bodies,  in  order  to  an  exaCt 
difeovery  of  their  fituation,  ftruCture,  and  economy  3  but 
here  we  limit  its  fignification  to  animal  bodies.  The 
word  is  Greek,  avaropn;  derived  from  avarsu w,  to  dif- 
feCt,  orfeparate  by  cutting. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  Hi/lory  of  Anatomy . 

This  art  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient  3  though, 
for  a  long  time,  known  only  in  an  imperfeCt  manner. 
-—The  firft  men  who  lived  mull  have  foon  acquired 
fome  notion  of  the  ftruCture  of  their  own  bodies,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  external  parts,  and  of  fome  even  of  the  in¬ 
ternal,  fuch  as  bones,  joints,  and  finews,  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  examination  of  the  fenfes  in  living  bodies. 

This  rude  knowledge  muft  have  been  gradually  im¬ 
proved,  by  the  accidents  to  which  the  body  is  expofed, 
by  the  neceflities  of  life,  and  by  the  various  cuftoms, 
ceremonies,  and  fuperftitions,  of  different  nations.  Thus, 
the  obfervance  of  bodies  killed  by  violence*  attention 
to  wounded  men,  and  to  many  difeafes,  the  various 
ways  of  putting  criminals  to  death,  .the  funeral  cere¬ 
monies,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  things,  muft  have  (hewn 
men  every  day  more  and  more  of  themfelves  3  efpecial¬ 
ly  as  curiofity  and  felf-love  would  here  urge  them 
powerfully  to  obfervation  and  reflexion. 

The  brute  creation  having  fuch  an  affinity  to  man 
in  outward  form,  motion,  fenfes,  and  ways  of  life  ; 
Xhe  generation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  effeCt  of  death 
.upon  the  body,  being  obferved  to  be  fo  nearly  the 


fame  in  both  3  the  conclufion  wras  not  only  obvious,  but  Hiftoif. 
unavoidable,  that  their  bodies  were  formed  nearly  upon  u— y— — 
the  fame  model.  And  the  opportunities  of  examining 
the  bodies  of  brutes  were  fo  eafily  procured,  indeed  fo 
neceflarily  occurred  in  the  common  bufinefs  of  life,  that 
the  huntfman  in  making  ufe  of  his  prey,  the  prieft  in  fa- 
crificing,  the  augur  in  divination,  and  above  all,  the 
butcher,  or  thofe  who  might  out  of  curiofity  attend  up¬ 
on  his  operations,  muft  have  been  daily  adding  to  the 
little  flock  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Accordingly  we 
find,  in  fa 61,  that  the  South  fea  iflanders,  who  have 
been  left  to  their  own  obfervation  and  reafoning,  with¬ 
out  the  afliftance  of  letters,  have  yet  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  rude  or  wild  anatomical  and  phyfiological 
knowledge.  Dr  Hunter  informs  us,  that  when  Omai 
was  in  his  mufeum  with  Mr  Banks,  though  he  could 
not  explain  himfelf  intelligibly,  they  plainly  faw  that 
he  knew  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  and  fome- 
thing  likewife  of  their  ufes  5  and  manifefted  a  great 
curiofity  or  defire  of  having  the  functions  of  the  in- 
'  ternal  parts  of  the  body  explained  to  him  3  particular¬ 
ly  the  relative  funCtions  of  the  two  fexes,  which  with 
him  feemed  to  be  the  moft  interefting  objeCl  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind. 

We  may  further  imagine,  that  the  philofophers  of 
the  moft  early  ages,  that  is,  the  men  of  curiofity,  ob¬ 
fervation,  experience,  and  reflection,  could  not  over¬ 
look  an  inftance  of  natural  organization,  which  was  fo 
interefting,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  wonderful,  more 
efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  applied  to  the  ftudy  and 
cure  of  difeafes.  We  know  that  phyfic  was  a  branch  of 
philofophy  till  the  age  of  Hippocrates. 

Thus  the  art  muft  have  been  circumftanced  in  its 
beginning.  We  fhall  next  fee  from  the  teftimony  of 
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hiftorians  and  other  writers,  how  it  a&ually  appeared  as 
an  art,  from  the  time  that  writing  was  introduced  among 
men  ;  how  it  was  improved,  and  conveyed  down  to  us 
through  a  long  feries  of  ages. 

Civilization,  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  would 
naturally  begin  in  fertile  countries  and  healthful  cli¬ 
mates,  where  there  would  be  leifure  for  reflexion,  and 
an  appetite  for  amufement.  Accordingly,  writing,  and 
many  other  ufeful  and  ornamental  inventions  and  arts, 
appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Alia  long  before  the  earlieft  times  that  are  treated 
of  by  the  Greek  or  other  European  writers  ;  and  that 
the  arts  and  learning  of  thofe  eaftern  people  were  in 
fubfequent  times  gradually  communicated  to  adjacent 
countries,  efpecially  by  the  medium  of  traffic.  The 
cuftoms,  fuperftitions,  and  climate  of  eaftern  countries, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  as  unfavourable  to  prac¬ 
tical  anatomy  as  they  were  inviting  to  the  ftudy  of 
aftronomy,  geometry,  poetry,  and  all  the  fofter  arts  of 
peace. 

Animal  bodies  there  run  fo  quickly  into  naufeous 
putrefa&ion,  that  the  earlieft  inhabitants  muft  have 
avoided  fuch  offenfive  employments  as  anatomical  in¬ 
quiries,  like  their  pofterity  at  this  day.  And  in  fa£t 
it  does  not  appear,  by  the  writings  of  the  Grecians, 
or  .Tews,  or  Phoenicians,  or  of  other  eaftern  countries, 
that  anatomy  was  particularly  cultivated  by  any  of 
thofe  eaftern  nations.  In  tracing  it  backwards  to  its 
infancy,  we  cannot  go  farther  into  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Grecian  pliilofophers.  As  an  art  in  the 
ft  ate  of  fome  cultivation,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
brought  forth  and  bred  up  among  them  as  a  branch  of 
natural  knowledge. 

The  era  of  philofophy,  as  it  was  called,  began  with 
Thales  the  Milefian  being  declared,  by  a  very  general 
confent  of  the  people,  the  moft  wife  of  all  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  480  years  before  Chrift.  The  philofophers  of 
his  fchool,  which  was  called  the  Ionian,  cultivated 
principally  natural  knowledge.  Socrates,  the  feventh 
in  fucceffion  of  their  great  teachers,  introduced  the 
ftudy  of  morals,  and  was  thence  faid*  to  bring  down 
philofophy  from  heaven,  to  make  men  truly  wife  and 
happy. 

In  the  writings  of  his  fcholar  and  fucceftor  Plato,  we* 
fee  that  the  philofophers  had  carefully  confidcred  the 
human  body,  both  in  its  organization  and  functions  ; 
and  though  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts,  which  required  the 
fucceftive  labour  and  attention  of  many  ages,  they  had 
made  up  very  noble  and  comprehenfive  ideas  of  the 
fubjeft  in  general.  The  anatomical  deferiptions  of  Xe¬ 
nophon  and  Plato  have  had  the  honour  of  being  quoted 
by  Longinus  (§  xxxii.)  as  fpecimens  of  fublime  wri¬ 
ting  ;  and  the  extrafl  from  Plato  is  ftill  more  remark¬ 
able  for  its  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  “  The  heart  (fays  Plato)  is  the  centre 
or  knot  of  the  blood-veflels,  the  fpring  or  fountain  of 
the  blood,  which  is  carried  impetuoufly  round  ;  the 
blood  is  the  pabulum  or  food  of  the  flefti ;  and  for  the 
purpofc  of  nouriftiment,  the  body  is  laid  out  into  canals, 
like  thofe  which  are  drawn  through  gardens,  that  the 
blood  may  be  conveyed,  as  from  a  fountain,  to  every 
part  of  the  pervious  body.” 

Hippocrates  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  great 
philofophers  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking,  about 
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400  years  before  the  Chriflian  era.  He  is  faid  to  have 
feparated  the  profeffion  of  philofophy  and  phyfic,  and 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  applied  to  phyfic  alone  as  the 
buftnefs  of  his  life.  He  is  likewife  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  anatomy.  We  know 
of  nothing  that  was  written  exprefsly  upon  the  fubjeft 
before  }  and  the  firft  anatomical  difiedtion  which  has 
been  recorded  was  made  by  his  friend  Democritus  of 
Abdera. 

If,  however,  we  read  the  works  of  Hippocrates  with 
impartiality,  and  apply  his  accounts  of  the  parts  to 
what  we  know  of  the  human  body,  we  muft  allow  his 
deferiptions  to  be  imperfedt,  incorredl,  fometimes  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  often  unintelligible,  that  of  the  bones  only 
excepted.  He  feems  to  have  ftudied  thefe  with  more 
fuccefs  than  the  other  parts,  and  tells  us  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  a  human  fkeleton. 

From  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  who  flourilhed  towards 
the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  that  is,  in  the  fpace  of  600  years,  ana¬ 
tomy  was  greatly  improved  \  the  philofophers  ftill  con- 
fidering  it  as  a  moft  curious  and  interefting  branch  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  the  phyficians  as  a  principal 
foundation  of  their  art.  Both  of  them,  in  that  interval 
of  time,  contributed  daily  to  the  common  ftock,  by 
more  accurate  and  extended  obfervations,  and  by  the 
lights  of  improving  philofophy. 

A3  thefe  two  great  men  had  applied  very  particularly 
to  the  ftudy  of  animal  bodies,  they  not  only  made  great 
improvements,  efpecially  in  phyfiology,  but  raifed  the 
credit  of  natural  knowledge,  and  fpread  it  as  wide  as 
Alexander’s  empire. 

Few  of  Ariftotle’s  writings  were  made  public  in  his 
lifetime.  He  affedted  to  fay  that  they  would  be  unin¬ 
telligible  to  thofe  who  had  not  heard  them  explained  at 
his  ledfures ;  and,  except  the  ufe  which  Theophraftus 
made  of  them,  they  were  loft  to  the  public  for  above 
130  years  after  the  death  of  Theophraftus  ^  and  at  laft 
came  out  defective  from  bad  prefervation,  and  corrupted 
by  men,  who,  without  proper  qualifications,  prefumed 
to  correct  and  to  fupply  what  was  loft. 

From  the  time  of  Theophraftus,  the  ftudy  of  natural 
knowledge  at  Athens  was  for  ever  on  the  decline ;  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Lycueum  and  Academy  was  almoft: 
confined  to  the  ftudies  which  are  fubfervient  to  oratory 
and  public  fpeaking. 

The  other  great  inftitution  for  Grecian  education 
was  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  firft  Ptolemies, 
both  from  their  love  of  literature,  and  to  give  true  and 
permanent  dignity  to  their  empire,  and  to  Alexander’s 
favourite  city,  fet  up  a  grand  fchool  in  the  palace  it> 
felf,  with  a  mufeum  and  a  library,  which,  we  may- 
fay,  has  been  the  moft  famed  in  the  world.  Anatomy 
among  other  feiences,  was  publicly  taught  ;  and  the 
two  diftinguiftied  anatomifts  were  Erafiftratus  the  pu¬ 
pil  and  friend  of  Theophraftus,  and  Herophilus.  Their 
voluminous  works  are  all  loft  ;  but  they  are  quoted  by 
Galen  almoft  in  every  page.  Thefe  profeffors  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  firft  who  were  authorized  to  difleft  human 
bodies  j  a  peculiarity  which  marks  ftrongly  the  philo- 
fophical  magnanimity  of  the  firft  Ptolemy,  and  fixes  a 
great  era  in  the  hiftory  of  anatomy.  And  it  was,  no 
doubt,  from  this  particular  advantage  which  the  Alex¬ 
andrians  had  above  all  others,  that  their  fchool  not  only 
gained,  but  for  many  centuries  preferved,  the  firft  repm. 
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tation  for  medical  education.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  lived  about  650  years  after  the  fchools  were  fet  up, 
fays,  they  were  fo  famous  in  his  time,  that  it  was  enough 
to  fecure  credit  to  any  phyfician  if  he  could  fay  he  had 
ftudied  at  Alexandria. 

Herophilus  has  been  faid  to  have  anatomized  *j60 
bodies.  We  mud  allow  for  exaggeration.  Nay,  it 
was  faid,,  that  both  he  and  Erafjftratus  made  it  a  com- 
mon  pra£lice  to  open  living  bodies,  that  they  might  dif- 
cover  the  more  fecret  fprings  of  life.  But  this,  no  doubt, 
was  only  a  vulgar  opinion,  arifing  from  the  prejudices 
of  mankind  5  and  accordingly,  without  any  good  reafon, 
fuch  tales  have  been  told  of  modern  anatomifts,  and 
have  been  believed  by  the  vulgar.  ^ 

Among  the  Romans,  though  it  is  probable  they  had 
phyficians  and  furgeons  from  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
yet  we  have  no  account  of  any  of  thefe  applying  them- 
felves  to  anatomy  for  a  very  long  time.  Archagathus 
was  the  firft  Greek  phyfician  eftablifhed  in  Rome,  and 
lie  was  banifhed  the  city  on  account  of  the  feverity  of 
his  operations.— Afclepiades,  who  flourifhed  in  Rome 
10 1  years  after  Archagathus,  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
attained  fuch  a  high  reputation  as  to  be  ranked  in  the 
fame  clafs  with  Hippocrates.  He  feemed  to  have  tome 
notion  of  the  air  in  refpiration  afting  by  Us  weight  j 
and  in  accounting  for  digeftion,  he  fuppofed  the  food 
to  be  no  farther  changed  than  by  a  comminution  into 
extremely  fmall  parts,  which  being  diftributed  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  is  aflimilated  to  the  nature  of 
each.  One  Caflius,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  dii- 
ciple  of  Afclepiades,  accounted  for  the  right  fide  of  the 
body  becoming  paralytic  on  hurting  the  left  fide  of  the 
brain  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  by  the  mo¬ 
derns,  viz.  from  the  eroding  of  the  nerves  from  the 
right  to  the  left  fide  of  the  brain. 

From  the  time  of  Afclepiades  to  the  fecond  century, 
phyficians  feem  to  have  been  greatly  encouraged  at 
Rome;  and  in  the  writings  of  Celfus,  Rufusv  Pliny, 
Ccelius  Aurelianus,  and  Arasteus,  we  find  feveral  ana¬ 
tomical  obfervation",  but  moftly  very  fuperficial  and  in¬ 
accurate.  Toward"  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  lived 
Claudius  Galenus  Pergamus,  whofe  name  is  fo  well 
known  in  the  medical  world.  He  applied  himfelf  par- 
ticularly  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  did  more  in  that 
way  than  all  that  went  before  him.  He  fens,  how- 
ever  to  have  been  at  a  great  lofs  for  human  fubjefts  to 
operate  upon  ;  and  therefore  his  defections  of  the 
parts  are  moftly  taken  from  brute  animals.  His  works 
contain  the  fulled  hidory  of  anatomifts,  and  the  molt 
complete  fydem  of  the  fcience,  to  be  met  with  any 
where  before  him,  or  for  feveral  centuries  after  ;fo  that 
a  number  of  pottages  in  them  were  reckoned  abfolutely 
unintelligible  for  many  ages,  until  explained  by  the  dil- 
coveries  of  fucceeding  anatomifts. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Nimefius  biftiop 
of  Emiffa  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  nature  of  man,  in 
which  it  is  faid  were  contained  two  celebrated  modern 
difeoveries ;  the  one,  the  ufes  of  the  bile,  beaded  of  by 
Sylvius  de  la  Boe  ;  and  the  other,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  This  lad,  however,  is  proved  by  Dr  Ereind,  in 
bis  Hidory  of  Phyfic,  p.  229.  to  be  falfely  afcnbtd  to 

this  author.  .  .  ,  , 

The  Roman  empire  beginning  now  to  be  oppreli  d 

bv  the  barbarians,  and  funk  in  grofs  fuperftition,  learn¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds  decreafed  ;  and  when  the  empire  was 
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totally  overwhelmed  by  thofe  barbarous  nations,.  every  Hiftory. 
appearance  of  fcience  was  almoit  extinguifhed  in  Eu-  -y—m 
rope.  The  only  remains  of  it  were  among  the  Ara¬ 
bians  in  Spain  and  in  Afia. — The  Saracens,  who  came 
into  Spain,  deftroyed  at  firft  all  the  Greek  books  which 
the  Vandals  had  fpared  :  but  though  the  government 
was  in  a  conftant  ftruggle  and  tfuduation  during  800 
years  before  they  were  driven  out,  they  received  a  tafte 
for  learning  from  their  countrymen  of  the  eaii  ;  feveral 
of  their  princes  encouraged  liberal  ftudies  ;  public 
fchools  were  fet  up  at  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  other 
towns,  and  tranflations  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Arabic 
were  univerfally  in  the  hands  of  their  teachers. 

Thus  was  the  learning  of  the  Grecians  transferred  to 
the  Arabians.  *  But  though  they  had  fo  good  ft  founda¬ 
tion  to  build  upon,  this  art  was  never  improved  while 
they  were  mailers  of  the  world  :  for  they  were  fatisfkd 
with  commenting  upon  Galen,  and  feem  to  have  made 
no  diffe&ion  of  human  bodies. 

Abdollatiph,  who  was  himfelf  a  teacher  of  anatomy, 
a  man  eminent  in  his  time  (at  and  about  I2C2)  for 
his  learning  and  curiofity  ;  a  great  traveller,  who  had 
been  bred  at  Bagdad,  and  had  feen  many  of  the  great 
cities  and  principal  places  for  ftudy  in  the  Saracen  em¬ 
pire  ;  who  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  original  obferva- 
tion,  in  oppofition  to  book  learning  ;  who  boldly  cor¬ 
rected  fome  of  Galen’s  errors,  and  was  perfuaded  that 
many  more  might  be  detefled  :  this  man,  we  fay,  never 
made  or  faw,  or  feemed  to  think  of  a  human  difle&ion. 

He  difeovered  Galen’s  errors  in  the  ofteology,  by  going 
to  burying  grounds,  with  his  ftudentsand  others,  where 
lie  examined  and  demonftrated  the  bones  ;  he  earneftly 
recommended  that  method  of  ftudy,  in  preference  even 
to  the  reading  of  Galen,  and  thought  that  many  farther 
improvements  might  be  made;  yet  he  feemed  not  to 
have  an  idea  that  a  frefti  fubjedt  might  be  difle&ed  with 
that  view. 

Perhaps  the  Jewifh  tenets  which  the  Mahometans 
adopted  about  uncleannefs  and  pollution,,  might  pre¬ 
vent  their  handling  dead  bodies  ;  or  their  opinion  of 
what  was  fuppofed  to  pafs  between  an  angel  and  the 
dead  perfon,  might  make  them  think  difturbing  the 
dead  highly  facrilegious.  Such,  however,  as  Arabian 
learning  was,  for  many  ages  together  there  was  hardly 
any  other  in  all  the  weftern  countries  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  by  the  eftablifbment  of  the  Saracens  in 
Spain  in  71 1,  and  kept  its  ground  till  the  reft  oration 
of  learning  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The.ftate 
of  anatomy  in  Europe,  in  the  times  of  Arabian  influ¬ 
ence,  may  be  feen  by  reading  a  very  fhort  fyftem  of 
anatomy  drawn  up  by  Mundinus,  in  the  year  1315*  ^ 
was  principally  extracted  from  what  the  Arabians  had 
preferved  of  Galen’s  doctrine  ;  and,  rude  as  it  is,  in 
that  age  it  was  judged  to  be  fo  mafterly  a  performance* 
that  it  was  ordered  by  a  public  decree,  that  it  fhould 
be  read  in  all  the  fchools  of  Italy  5  and  it  a&ually  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  almoft  the  only  book  which  was  read  up¬ 
on  the  fubjeft  for  above  200  years.  Cortefius  gives 
him  the  credit  of  being  the  great  reftorer  of  anatomy, 
and  the  firft  who  differed  human  bodies  among  the  mo¬ 
derns. 

A  general  prejudice  againft  diffeCtion,  however,  pre¬ 
vailed  till  the  16th  century.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
ordered  a  confutation  to  be  held  by  the  divines  of  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was 

lawful 
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Hiflory.  lawful  in  point  of  confidence  to  diffe&  a  dead  body, 
u— y— — >  In  Mufcovy,  till  very  lately,  both  anatomy  and  the  ufe 
of  fkeletons  were  forbidden  $  the  firft  a3  inhuman,  and 
the  latter  as  fubfervient  to  witchcraft. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  learning  re¬ 
vived  confiderably  in  Europe,  and  particularly  phyfic, 
by  means  of  copies  of  the  Greek  authors  brought  from 
the  fack  of  Conftantinople  ;  after  which  the  number  of 
anatomifts  and  anatomical  books  increafed  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  degree.  The  Europeans  becoming  thus  poffef- 
fed  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  of  medicine,  were  for 
a  long  time  fo  much  occupied  in  correcting  the  copies 
they  could  obtain,  fludying  the  meaning,  and  com¬ 
menting  upon  them,  that  they  attempted  nothing  of 
their  own,  efpecially  in  anatomy. 

And  here  the  late  Dr  Hunter  introduces  into  the 
annals  of  this  art,  a  genius  of  the  firft  rate,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  had  been  formerly  overlooked,  becaufe 
he  was  of  another  profeffion,  and  becaufe  he  published 
nothing  upon  the  fubjeCl.  He  is  confidered  by  the 
do&or  as  by  far  the  beft  anatomift  and  phyfiolngift  of 
his  time  :  and  was  certainly  the  firft  man  we  know  of 
who  introduced  the  practice  of  making  anatomical 
drawings. 

Vaffare,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  fpeaks  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  thus,  after  telling  us  that  he  had  compofed  a 
book  of  the  anatomy  of  a  horfe,  for  his  own  ftudy  : 
“  He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  with  more  diligence 
to  the  human  anatomy  5  in  which  ftudy  he  reciprocally 
received  and  communicated  afliftance  to  Marc.  Anto¬ 
nio  della  Torre,  an  excellent  philofopher,  who  then 
read  ledlures  in  Pavia,  and  wrote  upon  this  fubjeCI  5  and 
who  was  the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  began  to  illu- 
ftrate  medicine  from  the  doCtrine  of  Galen,  and  to  give 
true  light  to  anatomy,  which  till  that  time  had  been 
involved  in  clouds  of  darknefs  and  ignorance.  In  this 
he  availed  himfelf  exceedingly  of  the  genius  and  labour 
of  Leonardo,  who  made  a  book  of  ftudies,  drawn  with 
red  chalk,  and  touched  with  a  pen,  with  great  diligence, 
of  fuch  obje&s  as  he  had  himfelf  differed  5  where  he 
made  all  the  bones,  and  to  thofe  he  joined,  in  their  or¬ 
der,  all  the  nerves,  and  covered  them  with  the  mufcles. 
And  concerning  thofe,  from  part  to  part,  he  wrote  re¬ 
marks  in  letters  of  an  ugly  form,  which  are  written  by 
the  left  hand,  backwards,  and  not  to  be  underftood  but 
by  thofe  who  know  the  method  of  reading  them ;  for 
they  are  not  to  be  read  without  a  looking-glafs.  Of 
thefe  papers  of  the  human  anatomy,  there  is  a  great 
part  in  the  poffeffion  of  M.  Francefco  da  Melzo,  a  Mi- 
lanefe  gentleman,  who,  in  the  time  of  Leonardo,  was  a 
moft  beautiful  boy,  and  much  beloved  by  him,  as  he  is 
now  a  beautiful  and  genteel  old  man,  who  reads  thofe 
writings,  and  carefully  preferves  them,  as  precious  re¬ 
lics,  together  with  the  portrait  of  Leonardo  of  happy 
memory.  It  appears  impoflible  that  that  divine  fpirit 
(hould  reafon  fo  well  upon  the  arteries,  and  mufcles, 
and  nerves,  and  veins  5  and  with  fuch  diligence  of  every 
thing,”  &c.  &c. 

Thofe  very  drawings  and  the  writings  are  happily 
found  to  be  preferved  in  his  majefty’s  great  collection 
of  original  drawings,  where  the  doCtor  was  permitted 
to  examine  them  5  and  hisTentiments  upon  the  occafion 
he  thus  expreffes  :  “  I  expeCied  to  fee  little  more  than 
fuch  defigns  in  anatomy  as  might  be  ufeful  to  a  pain¬ 
ter  in  his  own  profeflion  }  but  I  faw,  and  indeed  with 
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aftoniffiment,  that  Leonardo  had  been  a  general  and  a  Hiftory. 
deep  ftudent.  When  I  confider  what  pains  he  has  ta- ' — -v~- -■J 
ken  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  the  fuperiority  of  his 
utiiverfal  genius,  his  particular  excellence  in  mechanics 
and  hydraulics,  and  the  attention  with  which  fuch  a 
man  would  examine  and  fee  objedls  which  he  was  to 
draw,  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  Leonardo  was  the  beft 
anatomift  at  that  time  in  the  world.  We  muft  give  the 
15th  century  the  credit  of  Leonardo’s  anatomical  ftu¬ 
dies,  as  he  was  55  years  of  age  at  the  clofe  of  that  cen¬ 
tury.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  Achillinus  and 
BenediCtus,  but  particularly  Berengarius  and  Mafia,  fol¬ 
lowed  out  the  improvement  of  anatomy  in  Italy,  where 
they'taught  it,  and  publifhed  upon  the  fubjeCt.  Thefe 
firfi  improvers  made  fome  difcoveries  from  their  own 
diiTeCtions :  but  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  fhould 
have  been  diffident  of  themfelves,  and  have  followed 
Galen  almoft  blindly,  when  his  authority  had  been  fo 
long  eftabliffied,  and  when  the  enthufiafm  for  Greek 
authors  was  rifing  to  fuch  a  pitch. 

Soon  after  this,  we  may  fay  about  the  year  1540, 
the  great  Vefalius  appeared.  He  was  ftudious,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  ambitious.  From  Brufifels,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where 
anatomy  was  not  yet  making  a  confiderable  figure  ;  and 
then  to  Louvain  to  teach  ;  from  which  place,  very  for¬ 
tunately  for  his  reputation,  he  was  called  to  Italy, 
where  he  met  with  every  opportunity  that  fuch  a  ge¬ 
nius  for  anatomy  could  defire,  that  is,  books,  fubjeCts, 
and  excellent  draughtfmen.  He  was  equally  laborious 
in  reading  the  ancients,  and  in  diffeCting  bodies.  And 
in  making  the  comparifon,  he  could  not  but  fee,  that 
there  was  great  room  for  improvement,  and  that  many 
of  Galen’s  defcriptions  wer  ^erroneous.  When  he  was 
but  a  young  man,  he  publiffied  a  noble  fyftem  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  illuftrated  with  a  great  number  of  elegant  fi¬ 
gures. — In  this  work  he  found  fo  many  occafions  of 
correcting  Galen,  that  his  contemporaries,  partial  to 
antiquity,  and  jealous  of  his  reputation,  complained  that 
he  carried  his  turn  for  improvement  and  criticifms  to 
licentioufnefs.  The  fpirit  of  oppofttion  and  emulation 
was  prefently  roufed  $  and  Sylvius  in  France,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Fallopius,  and  Euftachius  in  Italy,  who  were  all 
in  high  anatomical  reputation  about  the  middle  of  this 
1 6th  century,  endeavoured  to  defend  Galen  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  Vefalius.  In  their  difputes  they  made  their 
appeals  to  the  human  body  :  and  thus  in  a  few  years 
the  art  was  greatly  improved.  And  Vefalius  being  de¬ 
tected  in  the  very  fault  which  he  condemns  in  Galen, 
to  wit,  defcribing  from  the  diffeCtions  of  brutes,  and 
not  of  the  human  body,  it  expofed  fo  fully  that  blun¬ 
der  of  the  older  anatomifts,  that  in  fucceeding  times 

there  has  been  little  reafon  for  fuch  complaint. _ Be- 

fides  the  above,  he  publifihed  feveral  other  anatomical 
treatifes.  He  has  been  particularly  ferviceable  by  im- 
pofing  names  on  the  mufcles,  moft  of  which  are  retain¬ 
ed  to  this  day.  Formerly  they  were  diftinguiffied  by 
number,  which  were  differently  applied  by  almoft  every 
author. 

In  1561,  Gabriel  Fallopius,  profeffor  of  anatomy  at 
Padua,  publiffied  a  treatife  of  anatomy  under  the  title 
of  Obfervationes  Anatomies.  This  was  defigned  as  a 
fupplement  to  Vefalius  \  many  of  whofe  defcriptions 
he  correCts,  though  he  always  makes  mention  of  him 
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in  an  honourable  manner.  Fallopius  made  many  great 
difcoveries,  and  his  book  is  well  worth  the  perufal  of 
every  anatomift. 

In  1563,  Bartholomaeus  Euftachius  publilhed  his 
Opufcula  Anatomica  at  Venice,  which  have  ever  fince 
been  juftly  admired  for  the  exadtnefs  of  the  deferip- 
tions,  and  the  difcoveries  contained  in  them.  He 
publilhed  afterwards  fume  other  pieces,  in  which  there 
is  little  of  anatomy;  but  never  publilhed  the  great 
work  he  had  promifed,  which  was  to  be  adorned  with 
copperplates  reprefenting  all  the  parts  of  the  human 
body.  Thefe  plates,  after  lying  buued  in  an  old  ca¬ 
binet  for  upwards  of  150  years,  were  at  laft  difeover- 
ed  and  publilhed  in  the  year  1714,  by  Lancifi  the 
pope’s  phyfician  ;  who  added  a  Ihort  explicatory  text, 
becaufe  Euftachius’s  own  writing  could  not  be  found. 

From  this  time  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  gradually  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  over  Europe :  infomuch  that  for  the  laft 
hundred  years  it  has  been  daily  improving  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  a  number  of  profeffed  anatomifts  almoft  in 
every  country  of  Europe. 

We  may  form  a  judgment  about  the  Hate  of  anatomy 
even  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
from  the  information  of  Cortefius.  He  had  been  pro- 
feffor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  was  then  profeffor  of 
medicine  at  Maffana  ;  where,  though  he  had  a  great 
delire  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art,  and  to  finifti  a 
treatife  which  he  had  begun  on  pra&ical  anatomy,  in 
24  years  he  could  twice  only  procure  an  opportunity  of 
differing  a  human  body,  and  then  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culties  and  in  hurry  ;  whereas  he  had  expefted  to  have 
done  fo,  he  fays,  once  every  year ,  according  to  the  cu- 
Jlom  in  the  famous  academies  of  Italy . 

In  the  very  end  of  the  16th  century,  our  great  Har¬ 
vey,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  went  to  Italy  to 
ftudy  medicine;  for  Italy  was  Hill  the  favourite  feat  of 
'  the  arts  :  And  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  foon  after  Harvey’s  return  to  England,  his  mailer 
in  anatomy,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  publilhed  an 
account  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  he  had  difeo- 
vered  many  years  before,  and  no  doubt  taught  in  his 
leftures  when  Harvey  attended  them. 

This  difeovery  evidently  affedled  the  eitablifhed  doc¬ 
trine  of  all  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from 
the  liver  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  nourilhment.  It 
fet  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  ufe  of  the  heart  and  vaf- 
cular  fyflems  in  animals;  and  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
years  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  difeover,  and  to  prove  be¬ 
yond  all  poffibility  of  doubt,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
He  taught  his  new  do&rine  in  his  leftures  about  the 
year  1616,  and  printed  it  in  1628. 

It  was  by  far  the  moll  important  Hep  that  has  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  animal  bodies  in  any  age. 
It  not  only  refle&ed  ufeful  lights  upon  what  had  been 
already  found  out  in  anatomy,  but  alfo  pointed  out  the 
means  of  further  invefligation.  And  accordingly  we 
fee,  that  from  Harvey  to  the  prefent  time,  anatomy 
has  been  fo  much  improved,  that  we  may  reafonably 
queftion  if  the  ancients  have  been  further  outdone  by 
the  moderns  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  From 
one  day  to  another  there  has  been  a  conftant  fueceffion 
of  difcoveries,  relating  either  to  the  ftruflure  or  func¬ 
tions  of  our  bodies;  and  new  anatomical  proceffes,  both 
of  invelligation  and  demonftration,  have  been  daily  in¬ 
vented.  Many  parts  of  the  body  which  were  not 
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known  in  Harvey’s  time  have  fince  then  been  brought  Hiftory. 
to  light :  and  of  thofe  which  were  known,  the  inter-  <■ — 
nal  composition  and  functions  remained  unexplained; 
and  indeed  muft  have  remained  inexplicable  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  circulation. 

Harvey’s  doctrine  at  fir  ft  met  with  confiderable  op- 
pofition  ;  but  in  the  fpace  of  about  20  years  it  was  fo 
generally  and  fo  warmly  embraced,  that  it  was  ima¬ 
gined  every  thing  in  phyfic  would  be  explained.  But 
time  and  experience  have  taught  us,  that  we.  Hill  arc, 
and  probably  muft  long  continue  to  be,  very  ignorant ; 
and  that  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  body,  and  of  its 
difeafes,  there  will  always  be  an  extenfive  field  for  the 
exercife  of  fagacity. 

After  the  difeovery  and  knowledge  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  the  next  queftion  would  naturally 
have  been  about  the  palfage  and  route  of  the  nutritious 
part  of  the  food  or  chyle  from  the  bowels  to  the  blood 
veffels  :  And,  by  good  fortune,  in  a  few  years  after 
Harvey  had  made  his  difeovery,  Alellius,  an  Italian 
phyfician,  found  out  the  lafteals,  or  veffels  which  carry 
the  chyle  from  the  inteftines ;  and  printed  his  account 
of  them,  with  coloured  prints,  in  the  year  1627,  the 
very  year  before  Harvey’s  book  came  out. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  thefe  two  publications, 
the  anatomifts  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  daily  open¬ 
ing  living  dogs,  either  to  fee  the  lafteals  or  to  obferve 
the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  In  making  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  this  kind,  Pecquet  in  France  was  fortunate 
enough  to  difeover  the  thoracic  du£t,  or  common  trunk 
of  all  the  ladteals,  which  conveys  the  chyle  into  the 
fubclavian  vein.  He  printed  his  difeovery  in  the  year 
1651.  And  now  the  lafteals  having  been  traced  from 
the  inteftines  to  the  thoracic  duft,  and  that  du£l  having 
beep  traced  to  its  termination  in  a  blood  veffel,  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  chyle  was  completely  made  out. 

The  fame  pradlice  of  opening  living  animals  furnilli- 
ed  occafions  of  difeovering  the  lymphatic  veffels.  This 
good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  firft,  a  young 
Swedilh  anatomift  ;  and  then  to  "I  homas  Bartholine,  a 
Daniffi  anatomift,  who  was  the  firft  who  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphatics.  His  book  came  out  in  the 
year  1653,  t^iat  ls>  two  Ycars  a^ter  t^at  Fec(luet* 

And  then  it  was  very  evident  that  they  had  been  feen 
before  by  Dr  Highmore  and  others,  who  had  miftaken 
them  for  lafteals.  But  none  of  the  anatomifts  of  thofe 
times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
none  of  the  phyfiologifts  could  give  a  fatisfaftory  ac¬ 
count.  of  their  ufe. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  paffage  of  the 
chyle  having  been  fatisfaftorily  traced  out  in  full  grown 
animals,  the  anatomifts  were  naturally  led  next  to  con- 
fider  how  thefe  animal  proceffes  were  carried  on  in  the 
child  while  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Accordingly* 
the  male  and  female  organs,  the  appearances  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  the  incubated  egg,  and 
every  phenomenon  which  could  illuftrate  generation, 
became  the  favourite  fubjefl  for  about  30  years  with 
the  principal  anatomifts  of  Europe. 

Thus  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  theory ;  but 
Dr  Hunter  believes,  that  in  fa6l,  as  Harvey’s  mailer 
Fabricius  laid  the  foundation  for  the  difeovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  teaching  him  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  and  thereby  inviting  him  to  confider  that 
fubjedl ;  fo  Fabricius,  by  his  le&ures,  and  by  his  ele¬ 
gant 
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Hiftory.  gant  work  De  Formato  F&tu,  et  de  Formation?  Ovi  et 
Pulli ,  probably  made  that  like  wife  a  favourite  fubjed 
with  Dr  Harvey.  But  whether  he  took  up  the  fubjed 
of  generation  in  confequence  of  his  difcovery  of  the 
circulation,  or  was  led  to  it  by  his  honoured  mafter  Fa- 
bricius,  he  fpent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  ;  and  publifhed  his  obfervations  in  a  book  De 
Generatione  Animalium ,  in  the  year  1651,  that  is,  fix 
years  before  his  death. 

In  a  few  years  after  this,  Swammerdam,  Van  Horn, 
Steno,  and  D.  Graaf,  excited  great  attention  to  the 
fubjed  of  generation,  by  their  fuppofed  difcovery  that 
the  females  of  viviparous  animals  have  ovaria,  that  is, 
clufters  of  eggs  in  their  loins,  like  oviparous  animals  ; 
which,  when  impregnated  by  the  male,  are  conveyed 
into  the  uterus  :  fo  that  a  child  is  produced  from  an 
egg  as  well  as  a  chick  ;  with  this  difference,  that  one 
is  hatched  within,  and  the  other  without,  the  body  of 
the  mother. 

Malpighi,  a  great  Italian  genius,  fome  time  after, 
made  confiderable  advances  upon  the  fubjed  of  gene¬ 
ration.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  firft  who 
ufed  magnifying  glaffes  with  addrefs  in  tracing  the  firft 
appearances  in  the  formation  of  animals.  He  likewife 
made 'many  other  obfervations  and  improvements  in 
the  minutice  of  anatomy  by  his  microfcopical  labours, 
and  by  cultivating  comparative  anatomy. 

Th  is  diftinguiftied  anatomift  gave  the  firft  public 
fpecimen  of  his  abilities  by  printing  a  differtation  on 
the  lungs,  anno  1661,  a  period  fo  remarkable  for  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  that  it  would  be  injuftice  to  pafs  it 
without  particular  notice. 

At  the  fame  time  flouriftied  Laurentius  Bellinus  at 
Florence,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  mathema¬ 
tical  reafoning  in  phyfic.  In  1662,  Simon  Pauli  pub- 
lifbed  a  treatife  De  Albandis  OJJlbus .  He  had  long  been 
admired  for  the  white  fkeletons  he  prepared  ;  and  at 
laft  difcovered  his  method,  which  was  by  expofing  the 
bones  all  winter  to  the  weather. 

Johannes  Swammerdam  of  Amfterdam  alfo  publifh- 
ed  fome  anatomical  treatifes  ;  but  was  moft  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  of  preferving  the  parts  of  bodies  en¬ 
tire  for  many  years,  by  injecting  their  veffels.  He 
alfo  publilbed  a  treatife  on  refpiration  ;  wherein  he 
mentioned  his  having  figures  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  as  big  as  the  life,  cut  in  copper,  which  he  defign- 
ed  to  publifh,  with  a  complete  fyftem  of  anatomy. 
Thefe,  however,  were  never  made  public  by  Swam¬ 
merdam  ;  but,  in  1683,  Gothofridus  Bidloo,  profeffor 
of  anatomy  at  Leyden,  publifhed  a  work  entitled  Ana - 
iomia  Corporis  Humani ,  where  all  the  parts  -were  deli¬ 
neated  in  very  large  plates  almoft  as  big  as  the  life. 
Mr  Cowper,  an  Englifh  furgeon,  bought  300  copies 
of  thefe  figures;  and  in  1698,  publifhed  them,  with 
an  Englifh  text,  quite  different  from  Bidloo’s  Latin 
one  ;  to  which  were  added  letters  in  Bidloo’s  figures, 
and  fome  few  figures  of  Mr  Cowper’s  own.  To  this 
work  Cowper’s  name  was  prefixed,  without  the  lea  ft 
mention  of  Bidloo,  except  on  purpofe  to  confute  him. 
Bidloo  immediately  publifhed  a  very  ill-natured  pam¬ 
phlet,  called  Gu/ielmus  Cowperus  citatus  coram  tribu¬ 
nals;  appealing  to  the  Royal  Society,  how  far  Cowper 
ought  to  be  punifhed  as  a  plagiary  of  the  worft  kind, 
and  endeavouring  to*prove  him  an  ignorant  deceitful 
fellow,  Cowper  anfwered  him  in  his  own  ftyle,  in  a 


pamphlet  called  his  Vindicice  ;  endeavouring  to  pi*ove, 
either  that  Bidloo  did  not  underhand  his  own  tables,  or 
that  they  wTere  none  of  his.  It  was  even  alleged  that 
thofe  were  the  tables  promifed  by  Swammerdam,  and 
which  Bidloo  had  got  from  his  widow.  This,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  only  an  invidious  furmife,  there 
being  unqueftionable  evidence  that  they  -were  really 
the  performance  of  Bidloo. 

Soon  after,  Ifbrandus  Diembroeck,  profeffor  of  ana¬ 
tomy  at  Utrecht,  began  to  appear  as  an  author.  His 
work  contained  very  little  original ;  but  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  colled  from  others  whatever  was  valuable 
in  their  writings,  and  his  fyftem  was  the  common  ftan- 
dard  among  anatomical  ftudents  for  many  years. 

About  the  fame  time,  ^Antonius  Leeuwenhoek  of 
Delft  improved  confiderably  on  Malpighi’s  ufe  of  mi- 
crofcopes.  Thefe  two  authors  took  up  anatomy  where 
others  had  dropt  it ;  and,  by  this  new  art,  they  brought 
a  number  of  amazing  things  to  light.  They  difcover¬ 
ed  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  ;  they  were  enabled 
to  fee  the  actual  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  tranfpa- 
rent  parts  of  living  animals,  and  could  meafure  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  its  motion  ;  they  difcovered  that  the  arteries 
and  veins  had  no  intermediate  cells  or  fpongy  fubftance, 
as  Harvey  and  all  the  preceding  anatomifts  had  fuppo¬ 
fed,  but  communicated  one  with  the  other  by  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fame  tube. 

Leeuwenhoek  was  in  great  fame  likewife  for  his  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  animalcula  in  the  femen.  Indeed  there 
was  fcarcely  a  part  of  the  body,  folid  or  fluid,  which 
efcaped  his  examination  ;  and  he  almoft  everywhere 
found,  that  what  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  be 
rude  indigefted  matter,  was  in  reality  a  beautiful  and 
regular  compound. 

After  this  period,  Nuck  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  abforbent  fyftem  already  mentioned,  by  his  injec¬ 
tions  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  Ruyfch,  by  his  deferip- 
tion  of  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  ;  and  Dr 
Meckel,  by  his  accurate  account  of  the  whole  fyftem  ; 
and  by  tracing  thofe  veflels  in  many  parts  where  they 
had  not  before  been  deferibed. 

Befides  thefe  authors,  Drs  Hunter  and  Monro  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  part  of  anato¬ 
my,  in  their  controverfy  concerning  the  difcovery  of 
the  office  of  the  lymphatics. 

When  the  lymphatic  veffels  were  firft  feen  and  tra¬ 
ced  into  the  thoracic  dud,  it  was  natural  for  anato¬ 
mifts  to  fufped,  that  as  the  ladeals  abforbed  from  the 
cavity  of  the  inteftines,  the  lymphatics,  which  are  fi- 
milar  in  figure  and  ftrudure,  might  poffibly  do  the 
fame  office  with  refped  to  other  parts  of  the  body  : 
and  accordingly,  Dr  Gliffon,  who  wrote  in  1654, 
pofes  thefe  veffels  arofe  from  cavities,  and  that  their 
ufe  was  to  abforb  ;  and  Frederic  Hoffman  has  very  ex¬ 
plicitly  laid  down  the  dodiine  of  the  lymphatic  veffels 
being  a  fyftem  of  abforbents.  But  anatomifts  in  gene¬ 
ral  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  for  from  experi¬ 
ments,  particularly  fuch  as  were  made  by  injedions, 
they  have  been  perfuaded  that  the  lymphatic  veffels  did 
not  arife  from  cavities,  and  did  not  abforb,  but  were 
merely  continuations  from  fmall  arteries.  The  doc¬ 
trine,  therefore,  that  the  lymphatics,  like  the  ladeals, 
were  abforbents,  as  had  been  fuggefted  by  Gliffon  and 
by  Hoffman,  has  been  revived  by  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr 
Monro,  who  have  controverted  the  experiments  of 
Z  2  their 
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their  predecefTors  in  anatomy,  and  have  endeavoured 
'  t0  prove  that  the  lymphatic  veflels  are  not  continued 
from  arteries,  but  are  abforbents. 

To  this  dodrine,  however,  feveral  objeaions  have 
been  darted,  particularly  by  Haller,  [Elem.  PhyfA .  24. 

§  2,  3.)  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  that  before  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  lymphatics  being  a  fyftem  of  abforbents 
can  be  eftablifhed,  it  muft  firft  be  determined  whether 
this  fyftem  is  to  be  found  in  other  animals  befides  man 
and  quadrupeds.  Mr  Hewfon  claims  the  merit  of  ha¬ 
ving  proved  the  affirmative  of  this  queftion,  by  difco- 
vering  the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  birds,  filli,  and  amphi¬ 
bious  animals.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lviii.  and  lxix.— 
And  latterly,  Mr  Cruikftiank  has  traced  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  that  fyftem  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  from  his  difledions,  figures  have  been  made  and 
lately  publiflied  to  the  world.  To  Mr  Sheldon  alfo 
we  are  much  indebted  for  his  illuftration  of  this  fyftem, 
which  promifes  to  give  great  fatisfadion,  but  of  which 
only  a  part  has  been  yet  publifhed. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  a  fubjed  likewise  which  has 
received  confiderable  improvements,  particularly  relat¬ 
ing  to  one  very  important  difcovery  ;  viz.  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  Dr  Hunter  has 
named  decidua ,  conftitutes  the  exterior  part  of  the  fe- 
cundines  or  after-birth,  and  feparates  from  the  reft  of  the 
uterus  every  time  that  a  woman  either  bears  a  child  or 
fuffers  a  mifcarriage.  This  difcovery  includes  another, 
to  wit,  that  the  placenta  is  partly  made  up  of  an  ex- 
crefcence  or  efflorefcence  from  the  uterus  itfelf. 

Thefe  difcoveries  are  of  the  utmoft  confequence, 
both  in  the  phyfiological  queftion  about  the  connexion 
between  the  mother  and  child,  and  like  wife  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  births  and  abortions,  as  well  as 
in  regulating  obftetrical  praftice.' 

The  anatomifts  of  this  century  have  improved  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  have  made  the  ftudy  of  it  much  more  eafy, 
by  giving  us  more  correct  as  well  as  more  numerous 
figures.  It  is  amazing  to  think  of  what  has.  been  done 
in  that  time.  We  have  had  four  large  folio  books  of 
figures  of  the  bones,  viz.  Chefelden’s,  Albinus’s,.  Sue’s 
and  Trew’s.  Of  the  mufcles,  we  have  had  two  large 
folios  ;  one  from  Cowper,  which  is  elegant  ;  and  one 
from  Albinus,  which,  from  the  accuracy  and  labour  of 
the  work,  we  may  fuppofe  will  never  be  outdone.  Of 
the  blood  veflels  we  have  a  large  folio  from  Dr  Hal¬ 
ler.  We  have  had  one  upon  the  nerves  from  Dr 
Meckel,  and  another  by  Dr  Monro  junior.  We  have 
had  Albinus’s,  Roederer’s,  Jenty’s,  and  Hunter’s  works 
upon  the  pregnant  uterus  5  Weitbrecht  and  Leber  on 
the  joints  and  freffi  bones*,  Soemerring  on  the  brain  ; 
Zinn  on  the  eye  ;  Cotunnius,  Meckel  junior,  &c.  on 
the  ear  *,  Walter  on  the  nerves  of  the  thorax  and  ab¬ 
domen  5  Dr  Monro  on  the  burfse  mucofe,  &.c. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  anatomical  fi¬ 
gures  that  hay e  been  publiflied  in  this  century  of  par¬ 
ticular  and  fmaller  parts  of  the  body,  by  Morgagni, 
Ruyfch,  Valfalva,  Sandorini,  Heifter,  Vater,  Cant, 
Zimmerman,  Walterus,  and  others. 

Thofe  elegant  plates  of  the  brain,  however,  juft  pub- 
liffied  by  M.  Vicq.  d’Azyr,  muft  not  pafs  without  no¬ 
tice,  efpecially  as  they  form  part  of  an  univerfal  fyftem 
of  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  both  human  and  compara¬ 
tive,  propofed  to  be  executed  in  the  fame  fplendid  ftyle. 
Upon  the  brain  alone  19  folio  plates  are  employed; 


of  which  feveral  are  coloured.  The  figures  are  deli-  Hiftory 
neated  with  accuracy  and  clearnefs  *,  but  the  colouring  — v-— 
is  rather  beautiful  than  correa.  Such  parts  of  this 
work  as  may  be  publiflied,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  anatomift  and  the  philofopher  ;  but 
the  entire  defign  is  apparently  too  extenfive  to  be  ac- 
compliflied  within  the  period  of  a  Angle  life.  In  our 
own  country,  alfo,  a  very  great  anatomical  work  is 
carrying  on  by  Andrew  Bell,  F.  S.  A.  S.  engraver  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  Dr  Monro,  and  under  the  infpedion  of 
his  very  ingenious  affiftant  Mr  Fyfe.  It  is  to  compofe 
a  complete  illuftration,  both  general  and  particular,  of 
the  human  body,  by  a  feledion  from  the  beft  plates  of 
all  the  greateft  anatomifts,  as  well  foreign  as  of  this 
country,  exhibiting  the  lateft  difcoveries  in  the  fcience, 
and  accompanied  wfith  copious  explanations.  The 
whole  number  of  plates  mentioned  in  the  Profpedus  is 
240,  of  which  152  are  already  done;  all  in  royal  folio. 

To  the  foreign  treatifes  already  mentioned  may  be 
added  thofe  recently  publiflied  by  Sabbatier  and  Plenck 
on  anatomy  in  general.  Among  ourfelves,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Keil,  Douglas,  Chefelden,  the  firft  Monro, 
Window,  &c.  are  too  well  known  to  need  defcription. 

The  laft  of  thefe  ufed  to  be  recommended  as  a  ftandard 
for  the  ftudents  of  anatomy  ;  but  it  has  of  late  given 
place  to  a  giore  accurate  and  comprehenfive  fyftem,  in 
three  volumes,  publiflied  by  Mr  Elliot  of  Edinburgh, 
upon  a  plan  approved  of  by  Dr  Monro,  and  executed  by 
Mr  Fyfe.  Dr  Simmons  of  London  has  alfo  obliged  the 
world  with  an  excellent  fyftem  of  anatomy  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  work  under  the  title  of  u  Elements  of  Anatomy* 
and  the  Animal  Economy  in  which  the  fubjeds  are 
treated  with  uncommon  elegance  and  perfpicuity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century,  anatomy  made- 
two  great  fteps,  by  the  invention  of  injedions,  and  the 
method  of  making  what  we  commonly  call  preparations. 

Thefe  two  modern  arts  have  really  been  of  infinite  ufe 
to  anatomy ;  and  befides  have  introduced  an  elegance 
into  our  adminiftrations,  which  in  former  times  could 
not  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  poflible.  Fhey  arofe  in 
Holland  under  Swammerdam  and  Ruyfch,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  England  under  Cowper,  St  Andre,  and  others, 
where  they  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  anatomifts  of  former  ages  had  no  other  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  blood  veflels  than  what  they  were  able^  to 
coifed  from  laborious  difledions,  and  from  examining 
the  fmaller  branches  of  them,  upon  fome  lucky  occa- 
fion,  when  they  were  found  more  than  commonly  loaded 
with  red  blood.  But  filling  the  vafcular  fyftem  with  a 
bright  coloured  wax,  enables  us  to  trace  the  large  veflels 
with  great  eafe,  renders  the  fmaller  much  more  confpi- 
cuous,  and  makes  thoufands  of  the  very  minute  ones 
vifible,  which  from  their  delicacy,  and  the  tranfparency 
of  their  natural  contents,  are  otherwife  imperceptible. 

The  modern  art  of  corroding  the  flefliy  parts  with  a 
menftruum,  and  of  leaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  is  fo 
exceedingly  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ornamental, 
that  it  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenious  inventor  Dr 
Nicholls. 

The  wax-work  arts  of  the  moderns  might  deferve  no¬ 
tice  in  any  hiftory  of  anatomy,  if  the  matters  in  that 
way  had  not  been  fo  carelefs  in  their  imitation.  Many 
of  the  wax  figures  are  fo  tawdry,  with  a  ffiow  of  unna¬ 
tural  colours,  and  fo  very  incorred  in  the  circumftances 
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General  of  figure,  fituation,  and  the  like,  that  though  they 
view  of  ftrike  a  vulgar  eye  with  admiration,  they  muft  appear 
the  fubjed.  ridiculous  to  an  anatomift.  But  thofe  figures  which 
v'  ’  are  call  in  wax,  plafter,  or  lead,  from  the  real  fubjeCt, 
and  which  of  late  years  have  been  frequently  made 
here,  are,  of  courfe,  very  correct  in  all  the  principal 
parts,  and  may  be  confidered  as  no  infignificant  acqui- 
fition  to  modern  anatomy.  The  proper,  or  principal, 
ufe  of  this  art  is,  to  preferve  a  very  perfeCt  likenefs  of 
fuch  fubjeCts  as  we  but  feldom  can  meet  with,  or  can¬ 
not  well  preferve  in  a  natural  ftate  }  a  fubjeCt  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  for  example. 

The  modern  improved  methods  of  preferving  animal 
bodies,  or  parts  of  them,  has  been  of  the  greateft  fer- 
vice  to  anatomy }  efpecially  in  faving  the  time  and  la¬ 
bour  of  the  anatomift  in  the  nicer  diffeCtions  of  the 
fmall  parts  of  the  body.  For  now,  whatever  he  has 
prepared  with  care,  he  can  preferve  ;  and  the  object  is 
ready  to  be  feen  at  any  time.  And  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  he  can  preferve  anatomical  curiofities,  or  rarities  of 
every  kind }  fuch  as,  parts  that  are  uncommonly  form¬ 
ed  j  parts  that  ate  difeafed  }  the  parts  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  and  its  contents.  Large  collections  of  fuch  cu¬ 
riofities,  which  modern  anatomifts  are  ftriving  almoft 
everywhere  to  procure,  are  of  infinite  fervice  to  the 
art,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  They  give  ftu- 
dents  clear  ideas  about  many  things  which  it  is  very 
elfential  to  know,  and  yet  which  it  is  impoflible  that  a 
teacher  ftiould  be  able  to  fliow  otherwife,  were  he  ever 
fo  well  fupplied  with  frelh  fubjeCts. 

§  2.  View  of  the  SuhjeB  in  general \  and  Plan  of  the 
following  Treatife . 

The  etymology  of  the  word  anatomy ,  as  above  gi¬ 
ven,  implies  Amply  diffeBion  ;  but  by  this  term  fome- 
thing  more  is  ufually  underftood. 

It  is  every  day  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  ;  and  a  perfon  who  is  faid  to  un- 
derftand  anatomy,  is  fuppofed  to  be  converfant  with  the 
ItruCture  and  arrangement  of  the  different  folid  parts 
of  the  body. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  Anatomy,  properly  fo 
called  }  and  Comparative  Anatomy  :  the  firft  of  thefe 
is  confined  folely  to  the  human  body  \  the  latter  in¬ 
cludes  all  animals,  fo  far  as  a  knowledge  of  their  ftruc- 
ture  may  tend  to  perfect  our  ideas  of  the  human  body. 

The  term  anatomy  may  alfo  have  another  and  more 
extenfive  fignification  :  it  may  be  employed  to  exprefs 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  ftruCture  and  difpofition  of 
the  parts,  but  likewife  of  their  economy  and  ufe.  Con¬ 
fidered  in  this  light,  it  will  feldom  fail  to  excite  the 
curiofity  of  people  of  tafte,  as  a  branch  of  philofophy  5 
fince,  if  it  is  pleafing  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  body,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  to  difcover  all  the 
fprings  which  give  life  and  motion  to  the  machine, ^pnd 
to  obferve  the  admirable  mechanifm  by  which  fo  many 
different  functions  are  executed. 

Aftronomy  and  anatomy,  as  Dr  Hunter,  after  Fon- 
tenelle,  obferves,  are  the  ftudies  which  prefent  us  with* 
the  moft  ftriking  view  of  the  two  greateft  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  firft  of  thefe  fills  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  his  immenfity,  in  the  largenefs,  di- 
ftances,  and  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  \  the  laft 
aftonifhes  with  his  intelligence  and  art  in  the  variety 
and  delicacy  of  animal  mechanifm. 
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The  human  body  has  been  commonly  enough  known  General 
by  the  name  Microcofmus ,  or  the  little  world}  as  if  it  view  of 
did  not  differ  fo  much  from  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  na-  **ie  fabjedt. 
ture  in  the  fymmetry  and  number  of  its  parts  as  in  v 
their  fize. 

Galen’s  excellent  treatife  De  Ufu  Partium ,  was  com- 
pofed  as  a  profe  hymn  to  the  Creator }  and  abounds 
with  as  irrefiftible  proofs  of  a  fupreme  Caufe  and  go¬ 
verning  Providence,  as  we  find  in  modern  phyfico- 
theology.  And  Cicero  dwells  more  on  the  ftruCture  and 
economy  of  animals  than  on  all  the  productions  of  na¬ 
ture  befides,  when  he  wants  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  the 
gods  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe.  He  • 

there  takes  a  furvey  of  the  body  of  man  in  a  moft 
elegant  fynopfis  of  anatomy  }  and  concludes  thus  : 

“  Quibus  rebus  expofitis,  fatis  docuiffe  videor,  hominis 
natura,  quanto  omnes  anteiret  animantes.  Ex  quo  de¬ 
bet  intelligi,  nec  figuram  fitumque  membrorum,  nec  in¬ 
genii  mentifque  vim  talem  effici  potuiffe  fortuna.” 

The  fatisfaCtion  of  mind  which  arifes  from  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy,  and  the  influence  which  it  muft  naturally 
have  upon  our  minds  as  philofophers,  cannot  be  better 
conveyed  than  by  the  following  paffage  from  the  fame 
author  :  “  Quae  contuens  animus,  accepit  ab  his  cog- 
nitionem  deorum,  ex  qua  oritur  pietas  :  cui  conjunCta 
juftitia  eft,  reliquaeque  virtutes  :  ex  quibus  vita  beata 
exfiftit,  par  et  fimilis  deorum,  nulla  alia  re  nifi  immor- 
talitate,  quae  nihil  ad  bene  vivendum  pertinet,  cedens 
caeleftibus.” 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  the  animated  paffages 
of  this  fort  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  phvficians, 
philofophers,  and  theologifts,  who  have  confidered  the 
ftruCture  and  functions  of  animals  with  a  view  towards 
the  Creator.  It  is  a  view  which  muft  ftrike  one  with  a 
moft  awful  conviction.  Who  can  know  and  confider 
the  thoufand  evident  proofs  of  the  aftonifhing  art  of  the 
Creator,  in  forming  and  fuftaining  an  animal  body  fuch 
as  ours,  without  feeling  the  moft  pleafant  enthufiafm  ? 

Can  we  ferioufly  reflect  upon  this  awful  fubjeCt,  with¬ 
out  being  almoft  loft  in  adoration  ?  without  longing 
for  another  life  after  this,  in  which  we  may  be  gratified 
with  the  higheft  enjoyment  which  our  faculties  and  na¬ 
ture  feem  capable  of,  the  feeing  and  comprehending 
the  whole  plan  of  the  Creator,  in  forming  the  univerfe 
and  in  directing  all  its  operations  ? 

But  the  more  immediate  purpofes  of  anatomy  con¬ 
cern  thofe  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  health,  as 
this  ftudy  is  neceflary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  all  the 
branches  of  medicine.  The  more  we  know  of  our  fa¬ 
bric,  the  more  reafon  we  have  to  believe,  that  if  our 
fenfes  were  more  acute,  and  our  judgment  more  enlar¬ 
ged,  we  fhould  be  able  to  trace  many  fprings  of  life 
which  are  now  hidden  from  us  :  by  the  lame  fagacity 
we  fhould  difcover  the  true  caufes  and  nature  of  dif- 
eafes }  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  health  of 
many,  who  are  now,  from  our  more  confined  know¬ 
ledge,  faid  to  labour  under  incurable  diforders.  By 
fuch  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  economy  of 
our  bodies,  we  fhould  difcover  even  the  feeds  of  difeafes, 
and  deftroy  them  before  they  had  taken  root  in  the 
conftitution. 

That  anatomy  is  the  very  bafis  of  furgery  every  body 
allows.  It  is  diffeCtion  alone  that  can  teach  us,  where 
we  may  cut  the  living  body  with  freedom  and  difpatch  } 
and  where  we  may  venture  with  great  circumfpeCtion 

and 
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General  and  delicacy;  and  where  we  mnft  not  upon  any  ao-  which  lhall  have  all  the  requifites  for  the  union  of  fpirit  General 

view  of  count  attempt  it.  This  informs  the  head,  gives  dex-  and  body  ;  accordingly  Ihe  is  provided  with  the  brain,  view -of 

the  fubjedt.  ter;ty  to  the  hand,  and  familiarizes  the  heart  with  a  where  (he  dwells  as  governor  and  fuperintendant  of  the 1  e  "Jea 

*  v  ’  fort  of  neceffary  inhumanity,  the  ufe  of  cutting  inftru-  whole  fabric.  _  - 

ments  upon  our  fellow-creatures.  In  the  next  place,  As  (he  is  to  hold  a  correfpondence 

B elides  the  knowledge  of  our  body,  through  all  the  with  all  the  material  beings  around  her,  (he  mull  be 
variety  of  its  JlruBure  and  operations  in  a  found  Hate,  fupplied  with  organs  fitted  to  receive  the  different  kinds 

it  is  by  anatomy  only  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  know-  of  impreiTions  which  they  will  make.  In  fad,  there- 

ledge  of  the  true  nature  of  molt  of  the  difeafes  which  fore,  we  fee  that  Ihe  is  provided  with  the  organs  of 
afflift  humanity.  The  fymptoms  of  many  diforders  fenfe,  as  we  call  them  ;  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light; 
are  often  equivocal ;  and  difeafes  themfelves  are  thence  the  ear  to  found  ;  the  nofe  to  fmell  ;  the  mouth  to 

frequently  miftaken,  even  by  fenfible,  experienced,  and  talte  ;  and  the  fkin  to  touch. 

attentive  phyficians.  But  by  anatomical  examination  Further  :  She  muft  be  furnifhed  with  organs  of  com- 
after  death,  we  can  with  certainty  find  out  the  mif-  munication  between  herfelf  in  the  brain  and  thofe  or- 
take,  and  learn  to  avoid  it  in  any  fimilar  cafe.  gans  of  fenfe,  to  give  her  information  of  all  the  im- 

This  ufe  of  anatomy  has  been  fo  generally  adopted  preffions  that  are  made  upon  them  :  and  fhe  muft  have 
by  the  moderns,  that  the  cafes  already  publilhed  are  organs  between  herfelf  in  the  brain  and  every  other 

almoft  innumerable  :  Mangetus,  Morgagni,  indeed  ma-  part  of  the  body,  fitted  to  convey  her  commands  and 

ny  of  the  belt  modern  writings  in  phyfic,  are  full  of  influence  over  the  whole.  For  thefe  purpofes  the  nerves 

them.  And  if  we  look  among  the  phyficians  of  the  are  adually  given.  They  are  chords,  which  rife  from 

bell  charafter,  and  obferve  thofe  who  have  the  art  it-  the  brain,  the  immediate  relidence  of  the  mind,  and 

felf,  rather  than  the  craft  of  the  profeflion  at  heart ;  difperfe  themfelves  in  branches  through  all  parts  of  the 

we ’lhall  find  them  conftantly  taking  pains  to  procure  body.  They  convey  all  the  different  kinds  of  fenfa- 

■  leave  to  examine  the  bodies  of  their  patients  after  death,  tions  to  the  mind,  in  the  brain  ;  and  likewife  carry  out 

After  having  confidered  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  ana-  from  thence  all  her  commands  or  influence  to  the  other 

tomy  *  the  various  difcoveries  that  have  been  made,  in  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  intended  to  be  occafional 

it  from  time  to  time ;  the  great  number  of  diligent  monitors  againft  all  fuch  impreflions  as  might  endanger 
obfervers  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  this  art ;  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  particular  part ; 
the  importance  of  the  lludy,  not  only  for  the  prevent-  which  vindicates  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  having 
tion  and  cure  of  difeafes,  but  in  furnilhing  the  livelieft  actually  fubjefted  us  to  thofe  many  difagreeable  and 
proofs  of  divine  wifdom  ;  the  following  queftions  feem  painful  fenfations  which  we  are  expofed  to  from  a  thou- 
naturally  to  arife  :  For  what  purpofes  is  there  fuch  a  fand  accidents  in  life. 

•  variety  of  parts  m  the  human  body  ?  Why  fuch  a  com-  Moreover,  the  mind,  in  this  corporeal  fyftem,  muft 
plication  of  nice  and  tender  machinery  ?  Why  was  be  endued  with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
there  not  rather  a  more  Ample,  lefs  delicate,  and  lefs  place,  that  (lie  may  have  intercourfe  with  a  variety  of 
expen  five  frame  (a)  ?  objedts  ;  that  {lie  may  fly  from  fuch  as  are  difagreeable. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  fatisfadtory  general  idea  of  this  dangerous,  or  hurtful,  and  purfue  fuch  as  are  pleafant 
fubieft  and  find  a  folution  of  all  fuch  queflions,  let  or  ufeful  to  her.  And  accordingly  (he  is  furnilhed 
us,  in  our  imagination,  make  a  man  :  in  other  words,  with  limbs,  and  with  mufcles  and  tendons,  the  inftru- 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  mind,  or  immaterial  part,  is  to  be  ments  of  motion,  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
placed  in  a  corporeal  fabric,  in  order  to  hold  a  corre-  fabric  where  motion  is  neceffary. 

fpondence  with  other  material  beings  by  the  interven-  But  to  fupport,  to  give  firmnefs  and  lhape  to  the 
tion  of  the  body  ;  and  then  eonfider,  a  priori,  what  will  fabric  ;  to  keep  the  fofter  parts  in  their  proper  places  ; 
be  wanted  for  her  accommodation.  In  this  inquiry,  we  to  give  fixed  points  for,  and  the  proper  direaion  ,to 
fhall  plainly  fee  the  neceffity  or  advantage,  and  there-  its  motions,  as  well  as  to  protedt  fome  of  the  more 
fore  the  final  caufe,  of  molt  of  the  parts  which  we  ac-  important  and  tender  organs  from,  external  injuries ; 
tually  find  in  the  human  body.  And  if  we  eonfider  there  muft  be  fome.  firm  prop- work  interwoven  through 
that  in  order  to  anfwer  fome  of  the  requifites,  human  the  whole.  And  in  fact,  for  fuch  purpofes  the  bone* 
wit  and  invention  would  be  very  infufficient  ;  we  need  are  given. 

not  be  furprifed  if  we  meet  with  fome  parts  of  the  bo-  The  prop-work  muft  not  be  made  into  one  rigid  fa- 
dy  whofe  ufe  we  cannot  yet  perceive,  and  with  fome  brie,  for  that  would  prevent  motion.  Therefore  there 
operations  or  fundtions  which  we  cannot  explain.  We  are  a  number  of  bones. 

can  fee  that  the  whole  bears  the  molt  ftriking  charac-  Thefe  pieces  muft  all  be  firmly  bound  together,  to 

ters  of  excelling  wifdom  and  ingenuity :  but  the  im-  prevent  their  dillocation.  And  this  end  is  perfedtly 
perfedt  fenfes  and  capacity  of  man  cannot  pretend  to  well  anfwered  by  the  ligaments. 

reach  every  part  of  a  machine,  which  nothing  lefs  than  The  extremities  of  thefe  bony  pieces,  where  they 
the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  could  move  and  rub  upon  one  another,  muft  have  fmooth 

contrive  and  execute.  and  flippery  furfaces  for  eafy  motion.  This  is  moll 

Firft,  then,  The  mind,  the  thinking  immaterial  agent,  happily  provided  for  by  the  cartilages  and  mucus  of 

muft  be  provided  with  a  place  of  immediate  refidence,  the  joints. 


(a)  The  following 

•tomy. 


beautiful  reprefentation  is  taken  from  the  late  Dr  Hunter’s  Introductory  LeBure  on  Ana- 
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General  The  interftices  of  all  thefe  parts  muft  be  filled  up 
view  of  with  fome  foft  and  ductile  matter,  which  fhall  keep 
the  fubject.  t]iem  \n  their  places,  unite  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
w  v  allow  them  to  move  a  little  upon  one  another.  And 
thefe  purpofes  are  anfwcred  by  the  cellular  membrane 
or  adipofe  fubftance. 

There  muft  be  an  outward  covering  over  the  whole 
apparatus,  both  to  give  it  compadnefs  and  to  defend  it 
from  a  thoufand  injuries  ;  which,  in  fad,  are  the  very 
purpofes  of  the  {kin  and  other  integuments. 

Laftly,  The  mind  being  formed  for  fociety  and  in- 
tercourfe  with  beings  of  her  own  kind,  {he  mult  be  en¬ 
dued  with  powers  of  exprefling  and  communicating  her 
thoughts  by  fome  fenfible  marks  or  figns  ;  which  (hall 
be  both  eafy  to  herfelf,  and  admit  of  great  variety  :  and 
accordingly  (he  is  provided  with  the  organs  and  faculty 
of  fpeech,  by  which  flie  can  throw  out  figns  with  ama¬ 
zing  facility,  and  vary  them  without  end. 

Thus  we  have  built  up  an  animal  body  which  would 
feem  to  be  pretty  complete  :  but  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
matter  to  be  altered  and  worked  upon  by  matter  ;  fo 
in  a  very  little  time  fuch  a  living  creature  mull  be  de- 
ftroyed,  if  there  is  no  provifion  for  repairing  the  inju¬ 
ries  which  Ihe  muft  commit  upon  herfelf,  and  thofe 
which  (he  muft  be  expofed  to  from  without.  There¬ 
fore  a  treafure  of  blood  is  adually  provided  in  the  heart 
and  vafcular  fyftem,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  par¬ 
ticles,  fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  minuteft  parts 
of  the  animal ;  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  conveyed  by 
the  arteries,  it  wafties  every  part,  builds  up  what  was 
broken  down,  and  fweeps  away  the  old  and  ufelefs  ma¬ 
terials.  Hence  we  fee  the  neceflity  or  advantage  of  the 
heart  and  arterial  fyftem. 

What  more  there  was  of  this  blood  than  enough  to 
repair  the  prefent  damages  of  the  machine,  muft  not  be 
loft,  but  ftiould  be  returned  again  to  the  heart ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  the  venous  fyftem  is  adually  provided. 

Thefe  requifites  in  the  animal  explain,  a  priori \  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  old  materials  which  were  become  ufelefs,  and  are 
fwept  off  by  the  current  of  blood,  muft  be  feparated  and 
thrown  out  of  the  fyftem.  Therefore  glands,  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fecretion,  are  given  for  {training  whatever  is 
redundant,  vapid,  or  noxious,  from  the  mafs  of  blood  ; 
and  when  {trained,  they  are  thrown  out  by  emundories, 
called  organs  of  excretion. 

But  now,  as  the  machine  muft  be  conftantly  wear¬ 
ing,  the  reparation  muft  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
miflion,  and  the  {trainers  muft  always  be  employed. 
Therefore  there  is  adually  a  perpetual  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  fecretions  are  always  going  on. 

Even  all  this  provifion,  however,  would  not  be  fufft- 
cient ;  for  that  {tore  of  blood  would  foon  be  confumed, 
and  the  fabric  would  break  down,  if  there  were  not  a 
provifion  made  for  frefli  fupplies.  Thefe  we  obferve, 
in  fad,  are  profufely  feattered  round  her  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and  flie  is  furniftted  with 
hands,  the  fitteft  inftruments  that  could  have  been  con¬ 
trived,  for  gathering  them,  and  for  preparing  them  in 
a  variety  of  ways  for  the  mouth. 

But  thefe  fupplies,  which  we  call  food,  muft  be  con- 
fiderably  changed;  they  muft  be  converted  into  blood. 
*1  herefore  fhe  is  provided  with  teeth  for  cutting  and 
bruifing  the  food,  and  with  a  ftomach  for  melting  it 
down ;  In  {hort,  with  all  the  organs  fubfervient  to  dU 


geftion.  The  finer  parts  of  the  aliments  only  can  be  General 
ufeful  in  the  conftitution  :  thefe  muft  be  taken  up  and  view  of 
conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  the  dregs  muft  be  thrown  the  fubjed. 
off.  With  this  view  the  inteftinal  canal  is  actually  gi-  ' 

ven.  It  feparates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call 
chy/c,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  fyftem  of 
abforbent  veffels ;  and  the  faeces  pafs  downwards,  to  be 
conduced  out  of  the  body. 

Now  we  have  got  our  animal  not  only  furniftied  with 
what  is  wanted  for  its  immediate  exiflenee,  but  alfo 
with  the  powers  of  protrading  that  exifteuce  to  an  in¬ 
definite  length  of  time.  But  its  duration,  wre  may  pre- 
lume,  muft  neceffarily  be  limited  :  for  as  it  is  nourifti- 
ed,  grows,  and  is  raifed  up  to  its  full  ftrength  and  ut- 
moft  perfedion  ;  fo  it  muft  in  time,  in  common  with 
all  material  beings,  begin  to  decay,  and  then  hurry  on 
to  final  ruin.  Hence  we  fee  the  neceflity  of  a  fclieme 
for  renovation.  Accordingly  wife  Providence,  to  per¬ 
petuate  as  well  as  to  preferve  his  work,  befldes-  giving  a 
ftrong  appetite  for  life  and  felf-prefervation,  has  made 
animals  male  and  female,  and  given  them  fuch  organs 
and  paflions  as  will  fecure  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  by  the  very  imperfed  furvey 
which  human  reafon  is  able  to  take  of  this  fubjed,  the* 
animal  man  muft  neceffarily  be  complex  in  his  corporeal 
fyftem,  and  in  its  operations. 

He  muft  have  one  great  and  general  fyftem,  the  vaf¬ 
cular,  branching  through  the  whole  for  circulation  : 

Another,  the  nervous,  with  its  appendages  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  for  every  kind  of  feeling  :  And  a  third,  for 
the  union  and  connexion  of  all  thofe  parts. 

Befides  thefe  primary  and  general  fyftems,  he  re¬ 
quires  others  which  may  be  more  local  or  confined : 

One  for  ftrength,  fupport,  and  protedion  ;  the  bony 
compages  :  Another  for  the  requifite  motions  of  the 
parts  among  themfelves,  as  well  as  for  moving  from 
place  to  place  ;  the  mufcular  part  of  the  body  :  An¬ 
other  to  prepare  nourifhment  for  the  daily  recruit  of  the 
body  ;  the  digeftive  organs:  And  one  for  propagating 
the  fpecies  ;  the  organs  of  generation. 

And  in  taking  this  general  furvey  of  what  would  ap¬ 
pear,  a  priori ,  to  be  neeeffary  for  adapting  an  animal  to 
the  fituations  of  life,  we  obferve,  with  great  fatisfadion, 
that  man  is  accordingly  made  of  fuch  fyftems,  and  for 
fuch  purpofes.  He  has  them  all  ;  and  he  has  nothing 
more  except  the  organs  of  refpiration.  Breathing  it 
feemed  difficult  to  account  for  a  priori:  we  only  knew 
it  to  be  in  fad  effential  and  neeeffary  to  life.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  when  we  faw  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  their  fundions,  fo  well  accounted  for,  and 
fo  wifely  adapted  to  their  feveral  purpofes,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  refpiration  was  fo  likewife  :  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  difeoveries  of  Dr  Prieftley  have  lately 
thrown  light  upon  this  fundion  alfo,  as  will  be  ftiown  in 
its  proper  place.  .  * 

Of  all  the  different  fyftems  in  the  human  body,  the 
ufe  and  neceflity  are  not  more  apparent,  than  the  wif- 
dom  and  contrivance  which  has  been  exerted  in  putting 
them  all  into  the  moft  compad  and  convenient  form  : 
in  difpofing  them  fo,  that  they  (hall  mutually  receive 
and  give  helps  to  one  another  ;  and  that  all,  or  many 
of  the  parts,  (hall  not  only  anfwer  their  principal  end 
or  purpofe,  but  operate  fuccefsfully  and  ufefully  in  a 
variety  of  fecondary  ways, 


If 
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If  we  confider  the  whole  animal  machine  in  this 


view  of  light,  and  compare  it  with  any  machine  in  which  hu- 
the  fubjedb  xnan  art  has  exerted  its  utmoft,  fuppofe  the  bell:  con- 
'  ftruded  fhip  that  ever  was  built,  we  {hall  be  convinced 
beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  there  are  intel¬ 
ligence  and  power  far  furpafling  what  humanity  can 
boaft  of. 

One  fuperiority  in  the  natural  machine  is  peculiarly 
ftriking.  In  machines  of  human  contrivance  or  art, 
there  is  no  internal  power,  no  principle  in  the  machine 
itfelf,  by  which  it  can  alter  and  accommodate  itfelf  to 
any  injury  which  it  may  fuffer,  or  make  up  any  injury 
which  admits  of  repair.  But  in  the  natural  machine, 
the  animal  body,  this  is  moft  wonderfully  provided  for, 
by  internal  powers  in  the  machine  itfelf  5  many  of 
which  are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  ef- 
fe£ts,  than  they  are  above  all  human  comprehenfion  as 
to  the  manner  and  means  of  their  operation.  Thus,  a 
wound  heals  up  of  itfelf;  a  broken  bone  is  made  firm 
again  by  a  callus  ;  a  dead  part  is  feparated  and  thrown 
off:  noxious  juices  are  driven  out  by  fome  ot  the 
emunaories;  a  redundancy  is  removed  by  fomeipon- 
taneous  bleeding  ;  a  bleeding  naturally  flops  of  itielt  ; 
and  a  great  lofs  of  blood,  from  any  caufe,  is  in  iome 
meafurc  compenfated  by  a  contraaing  power  in  the 
vafcular  fyflem,  which  accommodates  the  capacity  ot 
the  veffels  to  the  quantity  contained.  The  ftomach 
gives  information  when  the  fupplies  have  been  expend¬ 
ed  ;  reprefents,  with  great  exaanefs,  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  prefent  ffate  of  the 
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machine;  and  in  proportion  as  fhe  meets  with  neglea,  General 
rifes  in  her  demand,  urges  her  petition  in  a  louder  tone,  view  of 
and  with  more  forcible  arguments.  For  its  proteaion,^e  lllbJe^ 
an  animal  body  refills  heat  and  cold  in  a  very  wonderful 
manner,  and  preserves  an  equal  temperature  in  a  burn¬ 
ing  and  in  a  freezing  atmofphere.  ^ 

A  further  excellence  and  fuperiority  in  the  natural 
machine,  if  poflible,  ftill  more  aftoniftiing,  more  beyond 
all  human  compreheniion,  than  what  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  is  the  following :  Befides  thofe  internal 
powers  of  felf-prefervation  in  each  individual,  when  two 
of  them  co-operate,  or  a£t  in  concert,  they  are  endued 
with  powers  of  making  other  animals,  or  machines,  like 
themfelves,  which  again  are  poflefled  of  the  fame  powers 
of  producing  others,  and  fo  of  multiplying  the  fpecies 
without  end. 

Thefe  are  powers  which  mock  all  human  invention 
or  imitation.  They  are  charafleriftics  of  the  divine 

Architect.  # 

Having  premifed  this  general  account  of  the  fubjecr, 
we  (hall  next  confider  the  method  to  be  obferved  in 

treating  it.  . 

Anatomy,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  Anatomy,  properly  fo  called,  or  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy.  In  the  following  treatife  we  fhall  adopt  the 
fame  arrangement.  In  the  firft  part  we  {hall  treat  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  in  the  fecond  of 
Comparative  Anatomy. 


PART  I. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  # 


THE  ftudy  of  the  human  body,  as  already  noticed, 
is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft,  which 
is  called  Anatomy ,  relates  to  the  matter  and  ftrufture 
of  its  parts  ;  the  fecond,  called  Physiology  and  animal 
economy ,  relates  to  the  principles  and  laws  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  operations  and  fundions. 

As  the  body  is  a  compound  of  folids  and  fluids,  Ana¬ 
tomy  is  divided  into, 

1.  The  Anatomy  of  the  folids,  and 

2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  fluids. 

I.  The  solids,  by  which  we  mean  all  parts  of  our 
body  which  are  not  fluid,  are  generally  divided  into 

two  clafles,  viz.  . 

1.  The  hard  folids  or  bones/  This  part  of  anatomy 
is  called  Ofteology  i  which  fignifie^  the  dodlrine  of  the 

b°  2?The  fofter  folids ;  which  part  is  called  Sarcology , 
viz.  the  do6lrice  of  flefti. 

This  divifion  of  the  folids,  we  may  obferve,  has  pro¬ 
bably  taken  its  origin  from  the  vulgar  obfervation,  that 
the  body  is  made  of  bone  and  flefti.  And  as  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  rvhat.  are  called  foft  or  flefhy 
parts  Sarcology  is  fubdivided  into, 

f  I  ^  Angeiology ,  or  the  do£lrine  of  veffels  ;  by  which 
is  commonly  underftood  blood  vejfels  ; 

(2.)  Adenology ,  of  glands  ; 

(3.)  Neurology ,  of  nerves  : 


(4.)  Myology,  of  mufcles:  and, 

(5.)  Splanchnology ,  of  the  vifeera  or  bowels.  Therd 
is,  befides,  that  part  which  treats  of  the  organs  of  fenfe 
and  of  the  integuments. 

This  divifion  of  the  folids  has  been  here  mentioned, 
rather  for  the  fake  of  explaining  fo  many  words,  which 
are  conftantly  ufed  by  anatomifts,  than  for  its  import¬ 
ance  or  accuracy.  For  befides  many  other  objedtions 
that  might  be  urged,  there  are  in  the  body  three  fpe¬ 
cies  of  folids,  viz.  griftle  or  cartilage,  hair,  and  nails  ; 
which  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  bone  and 
flefti  ;  and  therefore  cannot  fo  properly  be  brought  into 
the  ofteology  or  the  farcology.  The  cartilages  were 
claffed  with  the  bones  :  becaufe  the  greateft  number  of 
them  are  appendages  to  bones  :  and  for  the  like  reafon 
the  hair  and  the  nails  were  claffed  with  the  integu¬ 
ments. 

II.  The  FLUIDS  of  the  human  body  may  be  divided 
into  three  kinds,  which  Dr  Hunter  calls  the  crude ,  the 
general  or  perfec 57,  and  the  local  or  fecreted fluid . 

1.  By  the  crude  fluid  is  meant  the  chyle,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  abforbed  at  the  furfaces  of  the  body  ;  in  other 
words,  what  is  recently  taken  into  the  body,  and  is  not 
yet  mixed  with  or  converted  into  blood. 

2.  The  general  or  perfeB  fluid  is  the  blood  itfelf;  viz. 
what  is  contained  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  and 
is  going  on  in  the  round  of  the  circulation. 


3.  The 
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Ofteology.  3.  The  local  or  fecreted,  are  thofe  fluids  peculiar  to 
Up "~v— particular  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  drained  off  from 
the  blood,  and  yet  are  very  different  in  their  properties 
from  the  blood.  They  are  commonly  called  fecretions ; 
and  fome  are  ufeful,  others  excrementitious. 

In  treating  of  the  Pky fology,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay 
what  plan  fhould  be  followed  :  for  every  method  which 
has  been  yet  propofed  is  attended  with  manifeft  in¬ 
convenience.  The  powers  and  operations  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  have  fuch  a  dependence  upon  one  another,  fuch 
connexions  and  reciprocal  influence,  that  they  cannot 
well  be  underftood  or  explained  feparately.  In  this 
fenfe  our  body  may  be  compared  to  a  circular  chain 
of  powers,  in  which  nothing  is  firft  or  laft,  nothing  fo- 
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litary  or  independent  j  fo  that  wherever  we  begin,  we 
find  that  there  is  fomething  preceding  which  we  ought 
to  have  known.  If  we  begin  with  the  brain  and  the 
nerves,  for  example,  we  (hall  find  that  thefe  cannot  ex- 
ifl,  even  in  idea,  without  the  heart  ;  if  we  fet  out  with 
the  heart  and  Vafcular  fyflem,  we  fhall  prefen tly  be  fen- 
iible  that  the  brain  and  the  nerves  liiuft  be  fuppofed}  or, 
fhould  we  take  up  the  mouth,  and  follow  the  courfe  of 
the  aliment,  we  fhould  fee  that  the  very  firft  orgah 
which  presented  itfelf,  fuppofed  the  exiftence  both  of 
the  heart  and  brain:  wherefore  we  fhall  incorporate 
the  Phyfiology  with  the  Anatomy,  by  attempting  to 
explain  the  funflions  after  we  have  demonftrated  the 
organs. 
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WE  begin  with  the  bones,  which  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  great  fupport  of  the  body,  tending  to  give  it 
fhape  and  firmnefs. — But  before  we  enter  into  the  de¬ 
tail  of  each  particular  bone,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  de- 
fcribe  their  compofition  and  connexions,  and  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  different  parts  which  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  relation  to  them  :  as  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
penofteum,  marrow,  and  fynovial  glands. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Bones  in  general ,  with  their  Ap 
j  pendagesy  &c. 

Sonof'  The  bones  are  of  a  firm  and  hard  (b)  fubftance 
the  bones.  «  a  white  colour,  and  perfeftly  infenfible.  They  ar( 
the  moil  compaft  and  folid  parts  of  the  body,  and 
lerve  for  the  attachment  or  funport  of  all  the  other 
parts. 

.  Three  different  fubftances  are  ufually  diftinguiftied 
in  them  ;  their  exterior  or  bony  part,  properly  fo  call- 
fpj  p  „  M'°"gy  cells ;  and  their  reticular  fubftance. 

he  firft  of  thefe  is  formed  of  many  laminae  or  plates, 
compofing  a  firm  hard  fubftance.— The  fpongy  or  cel¬ 
lular  part  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to 
a  fponge,  from  the  little  cells  which  compofe  it.  This 
iubftance  forms  almoft  the  whole  of  the  extremities  of 
cylindrical  bones.  The  reticular  part  is  compofed  of 
fibres,  which  crofs  each  other  in  different  direflions. 
-this  net-work  forms  the  internal  furface  of  thofe  bones 
which  have  cavities. 

The  flat  bones,  as  thofe  of  the  head,  are  compofed 
onlyof  theiammae  and  the  cellular  fubftance.  This 
laft  is  ufually  found  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  dividing 
it  into  two  plates,  and  is  there  called  diploe. 

Gagliardi,  who  pretended  to  have  difcovered  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  claviculi  (c)  or  bony  proceffes,  which 
he  defcribes  as  traveling  the  laminae  to  unite  them  to¬ 
gether  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  pretended  dif- 
covery  by  the  analogy  of  bones  to  the  bark  of  trees,  in 
which  certain  woody  nails  have  been  remarked:  but 
this  opinion  feems  to  be  altogether  fanciful. 
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Some  writers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  bones  are 
formed  by  layers  of  the  periofteum,  which  gradually 
oflify,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  timber  is  formed  in 
trees  by  the  hardening  of  the  white  fubftance  that  is 
found  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood-  M.  Du* 
hamel,  who  has  adopted  this  opinion,  fed  different 
animals  with  madder  and  their  ordinary  food  alternate¬ 
ly  during  a  certain  time  \  and  he  afferts,  that  in  dif¬ 
fering  their  bones,  he  conftantly  obferved  diftinft  lay¬ 
ers  of  red  and  white,  which  correfponded  "with  the 
length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  madder  or  their  ufual 
aliment.  But  it  has  fince  been  proved  by  Detleff, 
that  M.  Duhamel’s  experiments  were  inaccurate,  and 
that  neither  the  periofteum  nor  the  cartilages  are  tin¬ 
ged  by  the  ufe  of  madder,  which  is  known  to  affea  the 
bones  only. 

We.  ufually  confider  in  a  bone,  its  body  and  its  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  diaphyfis 
to  the  body  or  middle  part,  and  divided  the  extremi¬ 
ties  into  apophyfis  and  epiphyfis.  An  apophylis,  or 
procefs,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  an  eminence 
continued  from  the  body  of  the  bone  }  whereas  an  epi¬ 
phyfis  is  at  firft  a  fort  of  an  appendage  to  the  bone  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  cartilage.  Many  epiphyfes, 
which  appear  as  diftinft  bones  in  the  foetus,  afterwards 
become  apophyfes  5  for  they  are  at  length  fo  complete¬ 
ly  united  to  the  body  of  the  bone  as  not  to  be  dift in— 
guifhable  from  it  in  the  adult  ftate.  It  is  not  unufual, 
however,  at  the  age  of  18  and  even  lo  years,  to  find 
the  extremities  of  bones  ftill  in  the  ftate  of  epiphyfes. 

The  names  given  to  the  proceffes  of  bones  are  ex- 
preflive  of  their  fhape,  fize,  or  ufe}  thus  if  a  procefs  is 
large  and  of  a  fpherical  form,  it  is  called  caput,  or  head; 
if  the  head  is  flatted,  it  is  termed  condyle .  Some  pro¬ 
ceffes,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  ftiletto,  a  breaft,  or 
the  beak  of  a  crow,  are  called  Jlyloid ,  majloid \  or  cora¬ 
coid;  others  are  ftyled  ridges  or fpines .  The  two  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  os  femoris  derive  their  name  of  trochanters 
from  their  ufe. 

A  bone  has  its  cavities  as  well  as  proceffes.  Thefe 
A  a  cavities 
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Ofteology.  cavities  cither  extend  quite  through  its  fubftance,  or  ap- 
1 - - - '  pear  only  as  depreflions.  The  former  are  called  fora¬ 

mina  or  holes,  and  thefe  foramina  are  fometimes  termed 
canals  or  conduits ,  according  to  their  form  and  ex¬ 
tent.  Of  the  depreflions,  fome  are  ufeful  in  articula- 
,  tion.  Thefe  are  called  cotyloid  when  they  are  deep, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  os  innominatum,  where  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  os  femoris;  or  glenoid  when  they 
are  fuperficial,  as  in  the  fcapula,  where  it  receives  the 
os  humeri.  Of  the  depreflions  that  are  not  defigned 
for  articulation,  thofe  which  have  fmall  apertures  are 
called  finufes ;  others  that  are  large,  and  not  equally 
N  furrounded  by  high  brims,  are  ftyl ^  f  office  ;  fuch  as  are 
long  and  narrow7,  furrows  ;  or  if  broad  and  fuperficial 
without  brims,  ft  nu  of  ties.  Some  are  called  digital  im- 

preffions ,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  traces  of  a  finger 
•„  on  foft  bodies. 

We  (hall  abridge  this  article,  which  is  exceedingly 
diiTufe  in  the  generality  of  anatomical  books,  and  will 
endeavour  to  deferibe  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  it  will 
allow. 

The  bones  compofing  the  (keleton  are  fo  conftructcd, 
that  the  end  of  every  bone  is  perfc&ly  adapted  to  the 
extremity  of  that  with  which  it  is  conne£led,  and  this 
connexion  forms  what  is  called  their  articulation . 

Articulation  is  divided  into  diarthrofis ,  fynarthrofs , 
and  amphiarthrofs ,  or  moveable,  immoveable,  and  mix¬ 
ed  articulation.  Each  of  the  two  firft  has  its  fubdivi- 
fions.  Thus  the  diarthro/is,  or  moveable  articulation, 
includes,  I.  The  enarthrofis,  as  it  is  called,  when  a  large 
head  is  admitted  into  a  deep  cavity,  as  m  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  os  innominatum.  2.  Ar¬ 
throdia,  when  a  round  head  is  articulated  with  a  fuper¬ 
ficial  cavity,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  os  humeri  and  fcapula. 
3.  Ginglimus,  or  hinge-like  articulation,  as  in  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  thigh-bone  with  the  tibia.  The  enarthro¬ 
fis  and  arthrodia  allow  of  motion  to  all  fldes  5  the  gin¬ 
glimus  only  of  flexion  and  extenfion. 

The  fynarthrofs ,  or  immoveable  articulation,  in¬ 
cludes,  1.  The  future,  when  the  two  bones  are  indent¬ 
ed  into  each  other,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  parietal 
bones.  2.  Gomphofis,  when  one  bone  is  fixed  into 
another,  in  the  manner  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  their 
fockets. 

The  term  amphiarthrofs  is  applied  to  thofe  articula¬ 
tions  which  partake  both  of  the  fynarthrofis  and  diar¬ 
throfis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  bones  of  the  vertebrae, 
which  are  capable  of  motion  in  a  certain  degree,  al¬ 
though  they  are  firmly  eonne&ed  together  by  interme¬ 
diate  cartilages. 

What  is  called  fytnphyfs  is  the  union  of  two  bones 
into  one  *,  as  in  the  lower  jaw,  for  inftance,  which  in  the 
foetus  confifts  of  two  diftinft  bones,  but  becomes  one  in 
a  more  advanced  age,  by  the  oflification  of  the  uniting 
cartilage. 

When  bones  are  thus  joined  by  the  means  of  cartila¬ 
ges,  the  union  is  ftyled  fynchondrofs ;  when  by  liga¬ 
ments,  fyneurofs. 

Cartilages  are  white,  folid,  fmooth,  and  elaftic  fubfc 
fiances,  between  the  hardnefs  of  bones  and  ligaments, 
and  feemingly  of  a  fibrous  texture.  We  are  not  able 
to  trace  any  veflels  into  their  fubftance  by  injeftion,  nor 
are  they  ever  found  tinged  in  animals  that  have  been 
fed  with  madder. 

They  may  be  diftinguifhed  into,  ift,  Thofe  which 
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are  conneded  with  the  bones  5  and  2dly,  Thofe  whicn  Ofteolog« 

belong  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  firft  ferve  either  v - 

to  cover  the  ends  and  cavities  of  bones  intended  for  mo¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  articulations,  where  by  their  fmoothnefs 
they  facilitate  motions,  which  the  bones  alone  could 
not  execute  with  fo  much  freedom  j  or,  they  fer\e  to 
unite  bones  together,  as  in  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  or  to 
lengthen  them  as  in  the  ribs.  # 

Many  of  them  oflifying  as  we  advance  in  life,  then- 
number  is  lefs  in  the  adult  than  in  the  foetus,  and  of 
courfe  there  are  fewer  bones  in  the  old  than  in  the 
young  fnbjed. 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  of  cartilages,  or  thofe  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  foft  parts,  we  have  inflances  in  the  larynx, 
where  we  find  them  ufeful  in  the  formation  of  the  voice, 
and  for  the  attachment  of  mufcles.  4 

The  periofteum  is  a  fine  membrane  of  a  compad  cel-  Of  the  pe 
lular  texture,  refleded  from  one  joint  to  another,  and  nofteum- 
ferving  as  a  common  covering  to  the  bones.  .  It  has 
fanguiferoCts  and  lymphatic  veflels,  and  is  fupplied  with 
nerves  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  adheres  very 
firmly  to  their  furface,  and  by  its  fmoothnefs  facilitates 
the  motion  of  mufcles.  It  likewife  fupports  the  veflels 
that  go  to  be  diflributed  through  the  fubftance  of  the 
bones,  and  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  articulations. 

At  the  extremities  of  bones,  where  it  is  found  covering 
a  cartilage,  it  has  by  fome  been  improperly  confidered 
as  a  diftind  membrane,  and  named  perichondrium. 

This,  in  its  ufc  and  ftrudure,  refembles  the  periofteum. 

Where  it  covers  the  bones  of  the  Ikull,  it  has  gotten  the 
name  of  pericranium. 

The  periofteum  is  not  a  produdion  of  the  dura  mater, 
as  the  ancients,  and  after  them  Havers,  imagined  \  nor 
are  the  bones  formed"  by  the  oflification  of  this  mem¬ 
brane,  at  lead  when  it  is  in  a  found  ftate,  as  fome  late 
writers  have  fuppofed. 

The  periofteum  is  deficient  in  the  teeth  above  the 
fockets,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  bones  to  which  ligaments 
or  tendons  are  attached.  .  5 

The  marrow  is  a  fat  oily  fubftance,  filling  the  cavi-  of  the 
ties  of  bones.  In  the  great  cavities  of  long  bones  it  marrow, 
is  of  a  much  firmer  confidence  than  in  the  cells  of 
their  fpongy  part.  In  the  former  it  inclines  fomewhat 
to  a  yellowifti  tinge,  and  is  of  the  confidence  of  fat  j 
in  the  latter,  it  is  more  fluid,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

This  difference  in  colour  and  confidence  is  owing  to 
accidental  caufes )  both  kinds  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  may  both  be  deferibed  under  the  common  name  of 
marrow,  though  fome  writers  give  this  name  only  to 
the  fat-like  fubftance,  and  call  the  other  the  medullary 
juice. 

The  marrow  is  contained  in  a  very  fine  and  tranfpa- 
rent  membrane,  which  is  fupplied  with  a  great  number 
of  blood  veflels,  chiefly  from  the  periofteum.  This  mem- 
brana  medullaris  adheres  to  the  inner  furface  of  the 
bones,  and  furnifhes  an  infinite  number  of  minute  bags; 
or  veficles  for  enclofing  the  marrow,  which  is  likewife 
fupported  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones  by  the  long  fila¬ 
ments  of  their  reticular  fubftance.  . 

Befides  the  veflels  from  the  periofteum,  the  membra- 
na  medullaris  is  furniftied  with  others,  which  in  the  long 
bones  may  be  feen  pafling  in  near  the  extremities  of  the 
bone,  and  fending  off  numerous  branches  that  ramify 
through  all  the  veficles  of  this  membrane. 

The  bones,  and  the  cells  containing  the  marrow, 

are 
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Ofteology.  are  likewife  furnifhed  with  lymphatics.  By  their  means, 
the  marrow,  like  the  fat,  may  be  taken  up  in  a  greater 
quantity  than  it  is  fecreted  :  and  he.nce  it  is  that  fo  lit¬ 
tle  is  found  in  the  bones  of  thofe  who  die  of  lingering 
difeafes. 

It  is  (fill  a  matter  of  controverfy,  Whether  the  mar¬ 
row  is  fen  Able  or  not  ?  We  are  certainly  not  able  to 
trace  any  nerves  to  it  }  and  from  this  circumstance,  and 
its  analogy  to  fat,  Haller  has  ventured  to  confider  it  as 
infenfible.  On  the  other  hand,  Duverney  aflerts,  that 
an  injury  done  to  this  fubftance  in  a  living  animal  was 
attended  with  great  pain.  In  this  difpute  phyfiologifts 
do  not  feem  to  have  fuffieiently  difcriminated  between 
the  marrow  itfelf  and  the  membranous  cells  in  which  it 
is  contained.  The  former,  like  the  fat,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  fecreted,  and  of  courfe  an  inorganized  mat¬ 
ter,  may,  with  propriety,  be  ranked  among  the  infen¬ 
fible  parts,  as  much  as  infpiffated  mucus  or  any  other 
fecreted  matter  in  the  body  }  whereas  the  membrana 
medullaris  being  vafcular,  though  it  pofleffes  but  an  ob- 
feure  degree  of  feeling  in  a  found  Hate,  is  not  perfectly 
infenfible. 

The  marrow  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  intended 
for  the  nourifhment  and  renewal  of  the  bones  5  but 
this  dodtrine  is  now  pretty  generally  and  defervedly 
exploded.  It  fee  ms  probable  that  the  marrow  is  to 
the  bones  what  fat  is  to  the  foft  parts.  They  both 
ferve  for  fome  important  purpofes  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy  $  but  their  particular  ufe  has  never  yet  been 
clearly  afeertained.  The  marrow,  from  the  tranfuda- 
tion  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  a  Ikeleton,  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  dimini fh  their  brittlenefs  ;  and  Havers,  who 
has  written  profelfedly  on  the  bones,  deferibes  the  ca¬ 
nals  by  which  the  marrow  is  conveyed  through  every 
part  of  their  fubftance,  and  divides  them  into  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  trail fverfe  ones.  He  fpeaks  of  the  firft 
as  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  bone  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  as  the  paffages  by  which  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  ones  communicate  with  each  other.  The  ftmi- 
larity  of  thefe  to  the  large  cancelli  in  burnt  bones,  and 
the  tranfudation  of  the  oil  through  the  bones  of  the 
ikeleton,  feems  to  prove  that  fome  fuch  paffages  do  ac- 
5  tually  exift. 

Synovial  The  fynovial  glands  are  fmall  bodies  (d),  fuppofed 
glands.  to  be  of  a  glandular  ftrudlure,  and  exceedingly  vafcu¬ 
lar,  fecreting  a  fluid  of  a  clear  mucilaginous  nature, 
which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  joints.  They  are  placed 
in  fmall  cavities  in  the  articulations,  fo  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  gently  compreffed  by  the  motion  of  the 
joint,  which  expreffes  their  juice  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  fridtion.  When  the  fynovia  is  wanting,  or  is 
of  too  thick  a  confiftence,  the  joint  becomes  ftiff  and  in¬ 
capable  of  flexion  or  extension.  This  is  what  is  termed 
7  anchylojis . 

Of  the  liga-  Ligaments  are  white,  gliftening,  inelaftic  bands, 
ments.  0f  a  compa&  fubftance,  more  or  lefs  broad  or  thick, 
and  ferving  to  connedl  the  bones  together.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  by  different  names  adapted  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  forms  and  ufes.  Thofe  of  the  joints  are  called 
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either  round  or  burial.  The  round  ligaments  are  white,  Ofteology. 
tendinous,  and  inelaftic.  They  are  ftrong  and  flexible,  — — v~ — ' 
and  are  found  only  in  the  joint  of  the  knee,  and  in  the 
articulation  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  os  innominntum. 

The  burfal  or  capfular  ligaments  furround  the  whole 
joint  like  a  purfe,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  articula¬ 
tions  which  allow  motion  every  way,  as  in  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  arm  with  the  fcapula.  8 

Of  thofe  facs  called  Burfce  Mucofce ,  a  few  were  Of  the  bur- 
known  to  former  anatomifls,  but  by  much  the  greater  fo  mucofte* 
number  have  been  fince  difeovered  by  Dr  Monro  (e), 
who  obferVes,  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body  only  \  that  many  of  them  are  placed 
entirely  on  the  inner  fides  of  the  tendons,  between  thefe 
and  the  bones.  Many  others  cover  not  only  the  inner, 
but  the  outer  fides  of  the  tendons,  or  arc  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  tendons  and  external  parts,  as  well  as  between 
thofe  and  the  bones. 

Some  are  fituated  between  the  tendons  and  external 
parts  only  or  chiefly,  fome  between  contiguous  tendons, 
or  between  the  tendons  or  the  ligaments  and  the  joints. 

A  few  fuch  facs  are  obferved  where  the  proceffes  of  bones 
play  upon  the  ligaments,  or  where  one  bone  plays  upon 
another.  Where  two  or  more  tendons  are  contiguous, 
and  afterwards  feparate  from  each  other,  we  generally 
find  a  common  burfa  divided  into  branches  with  which 
it  communicates  ;  and  a  few  burfae  of  contiguous  ten- 
r  dons  communicate  with  each  other. — Some,  in  healthy 
children,  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the  joints  ^ 
and  in  many  old  people  he  has  feen  fuch  communication 
formed  by  ufe  or  worn  by  fridfion,  independent  of  dif-  . 
eafe* 

Their  proper  membrane  is  thin  and  tranfparent,  but 
very  denfe,  and  capable  of  confining  air  or  any  other 
fluid.  It  is  joined  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  the 
common  cellular  fubftance.  Between  the  burfa  and 
the  hard  fubftance  of  bone  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  or 
of  tough  membrane  is  very  generally  interpofed.  To 
the  cellular  fubftance  on  the  outfide  of  the  burfa,  the 
adipofe  fubftance  is  connected  :  except  where  the  burfa 
covers  a  tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,  much  expofed  to 
preflure  or  fridtion* 

In  feveral  places  a  mafs  of  fat,  covered  with  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  membrane  of  the  burfa,  projedts  into  its 
cavity.  The  edges  of  this  are  divided  into  fringes. 

The  inner  fide  of  the  membrane  is  fmooth,  and  is 
extremely  flippery  from  the  liquor  fecreted  in  it.  9 

The  ftrudlure  of  the  burfoe  bears  a  ftrong refemblance  Their itruc- 
to  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joints.  1.  The  inner ture  con?- 
layer  of  the  ligament,  like  that  of  the  burfse,  is  thin  ^at  ofthe 
and  denfe.  2.  It  is  connected  to  the  external  ligaments  capfular  if- 
by  the  common  cellular  fubftance.  3.  Between  it  and gaments  of 
the  bones,  layers  of  cartilage,  or  the  articular  carti-tiie joints, 
lages,  are  interpofed.  4.  At  the  fides  of  the  joints, 
where  it  is  not  ftlbjedt  to  violent  preffure  and  fridtion, 
the  adipofe  fubftance  is  connedted  with  the  cellular 
membrane.  5.  Within  the  cavities  of  the  joints  we 
obferve  mafles  of  fat  projedting,  covered  with  fimilar 
blood  veflels,  and  with  fimilar  fimbriae  hanging  from 
A  a  2  their 


(d)  It  is  now  much  doubted,  however,  whether  the  appearances  in  the  joints,  which  are  ufually  called  glands, 
are  any  thing  more  than  affemblages  of  fat.  ’ 

(E)  See  Defcription  of  the  Burfce  Mucofce,  &c. 
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Ofteology.  their  edges.  6 .  In  the  knee  the  upper  part  of  fuch  a 
-Y'—'  mafs  of  fat  forms  what  has  been  called  the  mucilaginous 
gland  of  the  joint,  and  the  under  part  projt&s  into  the 
burfa  behind  the  ligament  which  ties  the  patella  to  the 
tibia.  7.  The  liquor  which  lubricates  the  burfae  has  the 
fame  colour,  confidence,  and  properties,  as  that  of  the 
joints,  and  both  are  affected  in  the  fame  manner  by  heat, 
mineral  acids,  and  ardent  fpirits.  8.  In  fome  places  the 
burfae  conftantly  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the 
joints,  in  others  they  generally  do  fo  ;  from  which  we 
may  infer  a  famenefs  of  ftru&ure. 

When  we  examine  the  fimbriae  common  to  the  fatty 
bodies  of  the  joints  and  burfae,  and  which  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  du£ls  of  glands  lodged  within  the 
xnaffes  of  fat,  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  any  glandular 
appearance  within  them.  And  although  we  obferve 
many  velfels  difperfed  upon  the  membranes  of  the  fatty 
bodies  and  fimbriae  ;  and  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
thefe  fimbriae  conliit  of  du&s  which  contain  a  lubricating 
liquor,  and  can  even  prefs  fuch  a  liquor  from  them  ;  yet 
thtir  cavities  and  orifices  are  fo  minute,  that  they  are 
not  difcoverable  even  by  the  afliftance  of  magnifying 
glafles.  Thefe  fimbriae,  appear,  therefore,  to  be  du£ls 
like  thofe  of  the  urethra,  which  prepare  a  mucilaginous 
liquor  without  the  afliftance  of  any  knotty  or  glandular 
organ. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fynovia  feems  to  be  furniflied 
by  invifible  exhalent  arteries,  by  the  du£ls  of  the  fim¬ 
briae,  and  by  oil  exuding  from  the  adipofe  follicles  by 
1Q  pafiages  not  yet  difcovered. 

Of  the  Ike-  The  word  fkeleton,  which  by  its  etymology  implies 
leton.  limply  a  dry  preparation,  is  ufually  applied  to  an  aflem- 
blage"  of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  united  together  in 
their  natural  order.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  natural  fkeleton, 
when  the  bones  are  conne&ed  together  by  their  own 
proper  ligaments  ;  and  an  artificial  one,  when  they  are 
joined  by  any  other  fubflance,  as  wire,  &c. 

The  fkeleton  is  generally  divided  into  the  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities.  The  firft  divifion  includes  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  and  face.  The  bones  of  the  trunk 
are  the  fpine,  ribs,  fternum,  and  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

The  upper  extremity  on  each  fide  confifts  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  fhoulder,  viz.  the  fcapula  and  clavicle  ;  the 
bone  of  the  arm  or  os  humeri  \  the  bones  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  and  thofe  of  the  hand. 

The  lower  extremity  on  each  fide  of  the  trunk  con- 
fifts  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  and 
foot. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Head. 

The  head  is  of  a  roundifh  figure,  and  fomewhat 
oval  (F>.  Its  greateft  diameter  is  from  the  forehead 
to  the  occiput  ;  its  upper  part  is  called  vertex,  or 
crown  of  the  head  ;  its  anterior  or  fore-part  the  face  ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  this,  finciput,  or  forehead  $  its  fides 
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the  temples  5  its  pofierior,  or  hind  part,  the  occiput ;  Ofteology, 
and  its  inferior  part  the  bnfis.  .  .  . 

The  bones  of  the  head  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of 
the  cranium  and  face. 

§  1.  Bones  of  the  Cranium  and  Face. 

There  are  eight  bones  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the  coro¬ 
nal  bone  or  os  fronds  ;  the  two  parietal  bones  or  ofia 
bregmatis  ;  the  os  occipitis  ;  the  two  temporal  bones  j 
the  fphenoid  bone;  and  the  os  ethmoides  or  cribriforme. 

Of  thefe,  only  the  os  occipitis  and  ofia  bregmatis  are  11 
confidered  as  proper  to  the  cranium  ;  the  reft  being  com¬ 
mon  both  to  the  cranium  and  face. 

Thefe  bones  are  all  harder  at  their  furface  than  in 
their  middle  :  and  on  this  account  they  are  divided 
into  two  tables,  and  a  middle  fpongy  fubftance  called 
deploe.  m  12 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  bones,  we  fhall  Confider  its  of  the  os 
figure,  ftru&ure,  procefies,  deprtflions,  and  cavities ;  frontis. 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  other 
bones. 

The  os  frontis  has  fome  refemblance  in  (hape  to  the 
fhell  of  the  cockle.  Externally  it  is  convex,  its  con¬ 
cave  fide  being  turned  towards  the  brain.  This  bone, 
in  the  places  where  it  is  united  to  the  temporal  bones, 
is  very  thin,  and  has  there  no  diploe.  It  is  likewife 
exceedingly  thin  in  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye 
which  is  neareft  to  the  nofe.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
wound  in  the  eye,  by  a  fword,  or  any  other  pointed  in- 
ftrument,  is  fometimes  produ&ive  of  immediate  death. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  fword  palling  through  the  weak  part 
of  the  bone,  penetrates  the  brain,  and  divides  the 
nerves  at  their  origin  ;  or  perhaps  opens  fome  blood- 
vefifel,  the  confequences  of  which  are  foon  fatal. 

We  obferve  on  the  exterior  furface  of  this  bone  five 
apophyfes  or  procefies,  which  are  eafily  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed.  One  of  thefe  is  placed  at  the  bottom  and 
narrowed:  part  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  the  nafal 
procefs,  from  its  fupporting  the  upper  end  of  the 
bones  of  the  nofe.  The  four  others  are  called  angu¬ 
lar  or  orbitar  procefies.  They  aflift  to  form  the  orbits, 
which  are  the  cavities  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

In  each  of  thefe  orbits  there  are  two  procefies,  one  at 
the  interior  or  great  angle,  and  the  other  at  the  exte¬ 
rior  or  little  angle  of  the  orbit.  They  are  called  the 
angular  procefies.  Between  thefe  a  ridge  is  extended 
in  form  of  an  arch,  and  on  this  the  eyebrows  are 
placed.  It  is  called  the  orbitar  or  fuperciliary  ridge,, 
and  in  fome  meafure  covers  and  defends  the  globe  o£ 
the  eye.  There  is  a  hole  in  this  for  the  pafiage  of  the 
frontal  vefiels  and  nerves.  This  arch  is  interrupted 
near  the  nofe  by  a  fmall  pit,  in  which  the  tendon  of 
the  mufculus  obliquus  major  of  the  eye  is  fixed.  From 
the  under  part  of  each  fuperciliary  ridge  a  thin  plate 
runs  a  considerable  way  backwards,  and  has  the  name 
of  orbitar ;  the  external  and  fore  part  of  this  plate 

forms 


(f)  The  bones  of  the  foetus  being  perfe£lly  diftinft,  and  the  mufcles  in  young  perfons  not  a&ing  much,  the 
{hape  of  the  head  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  much  on  the  management  of  children  when  very  young.  Vefalius, 
who  has  remarked  the  difference  in  people  of  different  nations,  obferves,  for  inftance,  that  the  head  of  a  Turk  is 
conical,  from  the  early  ufe  of  the  turban  ;  whilft  that  of  an  EnglHhman  is  flattened  by  the  chin-ftay.  Some  of  the 
lateft  phyfiologifts  fuppofe,  with  good  reafon,  that  this  difference  is  chiefly  owing  to  certain  natural  caufes  witk 

which  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted. 

'  % 

\ 
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Ofteolo^y  forms  a  finuofity  for  lodging  the  lachrymal  gland.  Be- 
•— *  tween  the  orbitar  plates  there  is  a  large  difcontinuation 
of  the  bone,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  cribriform  part 
of  the  os  ethmoides. 

On  examining  the  inner  furface  of  this  bone  at  its 
under  and  middle  part,  we  obferve  an  elevation  in  form 
of  a  ridge,  which  has  been  called  the  fpinous  procefs  ; 
it  afcends  for  fome  way,  dividing  the  bones  into  two 
confiderable  foffae,  in  which  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  are  placed.  To  a  narrow  furrow  in  this  ridge 
is  attached  the  extremity  of  the  falx,  as  the  membrane 
is  called,  which  divides  the  brain  into  two  hemifpheres. 
The  furrow  becoming  gradually  wider,  is  continued  to 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  the  falx 
fixed  to  it,  and  part  of  the  longitudinal  finus  lodged 
in  it.  Befides  the  two  foffse,  there  are  many  depref- 
fions,  which  appear  like  digital  impreffions,  and  owe 
their  formation  to  the  prominent  circumvolutions  of  the 
brain. 

In  the  foetus,  the  forehead  is  compofed  of  two  di- 
ftinft  bones  ;  fo  that  in  them  the  fagittal  future  reaches 
from  the  os  occipitis  to  the  nofe.  This  bone  is  al- 
moft  everywhere  compofed  of  two  tables  and  a  diploe. 
Thefe  two  tables,  feparating  from  each  other  under 
the  eyes,  form  two  cavities,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
face,  called  the  frontal  finufes.  Thefe  finufes  are  lined 
with  a  foft  membrane,  called  membrana  pituitaria.  In 
thefe  finufes  a  mucus  is  fecreted,  which  is  conftantly 
pafling  through  twofmall  holes  into  the  noftrils,  which 
it  ferves  to  moiften. 

The  os  frontis  is  joined  by  futures  to  many  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  viz.  to  the  parietal,  maxillary,  and 
temporal  bones  )  to  the  os  ethmoides  ;  os  fphenoides  ; 
os  unguis  ;  and  offa  nafi.  The  future  which  conne&s 
it  with  the  parietal  bones  is  called  the  coronal future. 

Of  the  pa-  The  parietal  bones  are  two  in  number;  they  are 

rietal bones. very  thin,  and  even  tranfparept  in  fome  places.  The 
particular  figure  of  each  of  thefe  bones  is  that  of  an 
irregular  fquare,  bordered  with  indentations  through 
its  whole  circumference,  except  at  its  lower  part.  It 
will  be  eafily  conceived,  that  thefe  bones  which  com- 
pofe  the  fuperior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium,  and 
Cover  the  greateft  part  of  the  brain,  form  a  kind  of 
vault.  On  their  inner  furface  we  obferve  the  marks 
of  the  veffels  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and  at  their  upper 
edge  the  groove  for  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus. 

The  offa  parietalia  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the 
fagittal  future  *,  to  the  os  fphenoides  and  offa  temporum 
by  the  fquamous  future ;  to  the  os  occipitis  by  the 
lambdoidal  future  (g),  fo  called  from  its  refemblance 
to  the  Greek  letter  lambda  y  and  to  the  os  frontis  by 
the  coronal  future. 

In  the  foetus,  the  parietal  bones  are  feparated  from 
the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a  portion  of  the 
14  cranium  then  unoflified. 

pita?b°CC1~  The  occipital  bone  forms  the  pofterior  and  inferior 
une‘  parts  of  the  fkull  ;  it  approaches  nearly  to  the  lhape  of 
•  a  lozenge,  and  is  indented  throughout  three  parts  of  its 
circumference. 

There  is  a  confiderable  hole  in  the  inferior  portion 


of  this  bone,  called  the  foramen  magnum ,  through  which  Ofteology. 
the  medulla  oblongata  pafifes  into  the  {pine. — The  ner-  — v~ * 
vi  acceflbrii,  and  vertebral  arteries,  likewife  pafs  through 
it.  Behind  the  condyles  are  two  holes  for  the  paifage 
of  cervical  veins  into  the  lateral  finufes  ;  and  above 
them  are  two  others  for  the  paffage  of  the  eignth  pair 
and  accefifory  nerves  out  of  the  head.  At  the  fides, 
and  a  little  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num,  are  two  procefifes,  called  the  condyles,  one  on 
each  fide  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  are  covered 
with  cartilage. 

The  external  furface  of  this  bone  has  a  large  tranf- 
verfe  arched  ridge,  under  which  the  bone  is  very  irre¬ 
gular,  where  it  affords  attachment  to  feveral  mufcles. 

On  examining  its  inner  furface,  we  may  obferve  two 
ridges  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  one  afcending  from  near  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  top  of  the  bone  ;  the  upper 
end  of  this,  in  which  the  falx  is  fixed,  is  hollow,  for 
lodging  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus  ;  and  the  under 
end  has  the  third  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  fixed  to  it. 

The  other  ridge,  which  runs  horizontally,  is  likewife 
hollow  for  containing  the  lateral  finufes.  Four  foffce 
are  formed  by  the  crofs,  two  above  and  two  below.  In 
the  former  are  placed  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  latter  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

At  the  bafis  of  the  cranium,  we  obferve  the  cunei¬ 
form  procefs,  (which  is  the  name  given  to  the  great 
apophyfis  at  the  fore  part  of  this  bone)  ;  it  ferves  for 
the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  os  occipitis  is  of  greater  ftrength  and  thicknefs 
than  either  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  though  ir¬ 
regularly  fo  ;  at  its  inferior  part,  where  it  is  thinneft^ 
it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  mufcles. 

This  bone,  from  its  fituation,  being  more  liable  to  be 
injured  by  falls  than  any  other  bone  of  the  head,  nature 
has  wifely  given  it  the  greateft  ftrength  at  its  upper 
part,  where  it  is  moft  expofed  to  danger. 

It  is  joined  to  the  parietal  bones  by  the  lambdoidal 
future,  and  to  the  offa  temporum  by  the  additamen- 
tum  of  the  temporal  future.  It  is  likewife  connedled 
to  the  os  fphenoides  by  the  cuneiform  procefs.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  os  occipitis  that  the  head  is  united  to 
the  trunk,  the.  two  condyles  of  this  bone  being  con- 
nedled  to  the  fuperior  oblique  proOeffes  of  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  neck.  15 

There  are  two  temporal  bones,  one  on  each  fide. —  Ofthetem~- 
We  may  diftinguifh  in  them  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  Poral  hones, 
is  called  the  fquamous  or  fcaly  party  and  the  other  pars 
petrofa  from  its  hardnefs.  This  laft  is  fliaped  like  a 
pyramid. 

Each  of  thefe  divifions  affords  proceffes  and  cavities  : 
externally  there  are  three  proceffes  ;  one  anterior,  call¬ 
ed  the  %ijgomatic  procefs ;  one  pofterior,  called  the 
mafloid  mamillary  procefs ,  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
nipple  ;  and  one  inferior,  called  the  Jlyloid  procefs ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  ftiaped  like  a  ftiletto,  or  dagger. 

The  cavities  are,  1.  The  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus.  2.  A  large  foffa  which  ferves  for  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  before  the  meatus  auditorius, 
and  immediately  under  the  zygomatic  procefs.  3.  The 

ftylo-maftoicb 


fo 


(g)  The  lambdoidal  future  is  fometimes  very  irregular,  being  compofed  of  many  fmall  futures,  which  furround 
many  little  bones  called  offa  triquetra}  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  they  are  not  always  triangular*. 
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Ofteolcgy.  ftylo-maftoid  hole,  fo  called  from  it?  fttuation  between 
*  the  ftyloid  and  maftoid  proceffes ;  it  is  like  wife  ftyled 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  affords  a  paffage  to  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  or  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 

4.  Below,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  laft  foramen,  we 
obferve  part  of  the  jugular  foffa,  in  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged. .  Anterior 
and  fuperior  to  this  foffa  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen, 
through  which  paffes  the  carotid  artery.  This  foramen 
runs  firft  upwards  and  then  forwards,  forming  a  kind  of 
elbow,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  os  petrofum. — - 
At  this  part  of  each  temporal  bone,  we  may  obferve  the 
opening  of  the  Euftachian  tube,  a  canal  which  paffes 
from  the  ear  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe. 

In  examining  the  internal  furface  of  thefe  bones,  we 
may  remark  the  triangular  figure  of  their  petrous  part 
which  feparates  two  foffae  ;  one  fuperior  and  anterior  : 
the  other  inferior  and  pofterior  :  the  latter  of  thefe 
compofes  part  of  the  foffa,  in  which  the  cerebellum  is 
placed  ;  and  the  former,  a  portion  of  the  leaf!  foffa  for 
the  bafts  of  the  brain.  On  the  pofterior  fide  of  the  pars 
petrofa,  we  obferve  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  into 
which  enters  the  double  nerve  of  the  feventh  pair.  On 
the  under  fide  of  this  procefs,  part  of  a  hole  appears, 
which  is  common  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  bones; 
through  it  the  lateral  finus,  the  eighth  pair,  and  accef- 
fory  nerves,  pafs  out  of  the  head. 

The  pars  petrofa  contains  feveral  little  bones  called 
the  bones  of  the  ear  5  which,  as  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  cranium,  fhall  be  defcribed  when 
we  are  treating  of  the  organs  of  hearing. 

The  offa  temporum  are  joined  to  the  offa  malarum, 
by  the  zygomatic  futures;  to  the  parietal  bones,  by  the 
fquamous  futures  ;  to  the  os  occipitis,  by  the  lambdoi- 
dal  future;  and  to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  the  future  of 
that  name. 

rot  the  os  This  bone,  from  its  fituation  anudft  the  other  bones 
fphenoides.  of  the  head,  has  been  fometimes  called  cuneiforme .  It 
is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  has  been  compared  to 
a  bat  with  its  wings  extended. 

It  is  commonly  divided  into  its  middle  part  or  body, 
and  its  fides  or  wings. 

The  fore  part  of  the  body  has  a  fpine  or  ridge,  which 
makes  part  of  the  feptum  narium.  The  upper  part  of 
each  wing  forms  a  (hare  of  the  temple.  The  fore  part 
of  this  belongs  to  the  orbit ;  while  the  under  and  back 
part,  termed  fpinous  procefs ,  is  lodged  in  the  bafe  of 
the  fkull  at  the  point  of  the  pars  petrofa.  But  two  of 
the  moft  remarkable  proceffes  are  the  pterygoid  or  ali¬ 
form,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and 
at  no  great  diftance  from  it.  Each  of  thefe  proceffes 
is  divided  into  two  wings,  and  of  thefe  the  exterior 
one  is  the  wideft.  The  other  terminates  in  a  hook-like 
procefs. 

The  internal  furface  of  this  bone  affords  three  foffae. 
Two  of  thefe  are  formed  by  the  wings  of  the  bone, 
and  make  part  of  the  leffer  foffae  of  the  bafis  of  the 
cranium.  The  third,  which  is  fmaller,  is  on  the  top 
of  the  body  of  the  bone ;  and  Is  called  fel/a  turcica , 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  Turkilli  faddle.  This  foffa, 
in  which  the  pituitary  gland  is  placed,  has  pofteriorly 
and  anteriorly  proceffes  called  the  clinoid proceffes. 

There  are  twelve  holes  in  this  bone,  viz.  fix  on  each 
ftde.  The  firft  is  the  paffage  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
ocular  artery  ;  the  fecond,  or  large  flit,  tranfmits  the 
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?  Of  the  os 


third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  firft  part  of  the  fifth  pair  t  f  ofteolcgy. 
nerves  with  the  ocular  vein  ;  the  third  hole  gives  A"  -f 
paffage  to  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and 
the  fourth  hole  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves.  The  fifth  hole  is  the  paffage  of  the  artery 
of  the  dura  mater.  The  fixth  hole  is  fttuated  above 
the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone  :  through 
it  a  reflected  branch  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  fifth  pair 
paffes. 

Within  the  fubftance  of  the  os  fphenoides  there  are 
two  ftnufes  feparated  by  a  bony  plate.  They  are  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane;  and,  like  the  frontal  fi- 
nufes,  feparate  a  mucus  which  paffes  into  the  noftrils. 

The  os  fphenoides  is  joined  to  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  ;  and  likewife  to  the  offa  maxillaria,  offa  ma» 
lorum,  offa  palati,  and  vomer. 

This  bone  makes  part  of  the  bafts  of  the  fkull,  aflifts 
in  forming  the  orbits,  and  affords  attachment  to  feveral 
mufcles. 

The  os  ethmoides  is  fttuated  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cranium,  and  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure. 

From  the  great  number  of  holes  with  which  it  is 
pierced,  it  is  fometimes  called  os  cribriforme ,  or  fieve- 
like  bone.  Xy 

It  confifts  of  a  middle  part  and  two  fides.  The  of  the  os 
middle  part  is  formed  of  a  thin  bony  plate,  in  which  ethmoides 
are  an  infinite  number  of  holes  that  afford  a  paffage  to 
filaments  of  the  olfa&ory  nerve.  From  the  middle  oiorm 
this  plate,  both  on  the  outfide,  and  from  within,  there 
rifes  up  a  procefs,  which  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed. 

The  inner  one  is  called  crifla  galli ,  from  its  fuppofed 
refemblance  to  a  cock’s  comb.  To  this  procefs  the 
falx  of  the  dura  mater  is  attached.  The  exterior  pro¬ 
cefs,  which  has  the  fame  common  bafts  as  the  crifta 
galli,  is  a  fine  lamella  which  is  united  to  the  vomer  ; 
and  divides  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils,  though  unequally, 
it  being  generally  a  little  inclined  to  one  fide. 

The  lateral  parts  of  this  bone  are  compofed  of  a 
cellular  fubftance  5  and  thefe  cells  are  fo  very  intri¬ 
cate,  that  their  figure  or  number  cannot  be  defcribed* 

Many  writers  have  on  this  account  called  this  part  of 
the  bone  the  labyrinth .  Thefe  cells  are  externally 
covered  with  a  very  thin  bony  lamella.  This  part  of 
the  bone  is  called  the  0$  plaJium ,  and  forms  part  of  the 
orbit. 

The  different  cells  of  this  bone,  which  are  numerous, 
and  which  are  everywhere  lined  with  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  evidently  ferve  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  nofe, 
in  which  the  organ  of  fmelling  refides. 

This  bone  is  joined  to  the  os  fphenoides,  os  frontis, 
offa  maxillaria,  offa  palati,  offa  naft,  offa  unguis,  and 
vomer. 

The  ancients,  who  confidered  the  brain  as  the  feat 
of  all  the  humours,  imagined  that  this  vifeus  difehar- 
ged  its  redundant  nioifture  through  the  holes  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  And  the  vulgar  ftill  think,  that  ab- 
feeffes  of  the  brain  difeharge  themfelves  through  the 
mouth  and  ears,  and  that  fnuff  is  liable  to  get  into  the 
head  ;  but  neither  fnuff  nor  the  matter  of  an  abfeefs 
are  more  capable  of  paffing  through  the  cribriform 
bone,  than  the  ferofity  whieh  they  fuppofed  was  dif- 
charged  through  it  in  a  common  cold.  All  the  holes 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  filled  up  with  the  branches  of 
the  olfadlory  nerve.  Its  inner  part  is  likewife  covered 
with  the  dura  mater,  and  its  cells  are  everywhere  lined 
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Gfteology.  pituitary  membrane  ;  fo  that  neither  matter 

■ y—t  nor  any  other  fluid  can  poflibly  pafs  through  this  bone 
either  externally  or  internally.  Matter  is  indeed  fome- 
times  difcharged  through  the  noflrils  5  but  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  is  in  the  finufes  of  the  nofe,  and  not  in  the 
brain  \  and  impofthumations  are  obferved  to  take  place 
in  the  ear,  which  fuppurate  and  difeharge  themfelves 
externally. 

Before  we  leave  the  bones  of  the  head,  we  wifli  to 
make  fome  general  obfervations  011  its  ftru&ure  and  fi¬ 
gure.  As  the  cranium  might  have  been  compofed  of 
a f  Angle  bone,  the  articulation  of  its  feveral  bones 
being  abfolutely  without  motion,  it  may  be  afked  per¬ 
haps,  Why  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  bones  and  fo  great 
a  number  of  futures  ?  Many  advantages  may  poflibly 
arife  from  this  plurality  of  bones  and  futures,  which 
may  not  yet  have  been  obferved.  We  are  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  point  out  many  ufeful  ends,  which  could  only 
be  accomplifhed  by  this  peculiarity  of  ftrudlure.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  other  works  of  nature,  the  great  wif* 
dom  of  the  Creator  is  evinced,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite 
our  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  cranium,  by  being  divided  into  feveral  bones, 
grows  much  fafter  and  with  greater  facility,  than  if  it 
was  compofed  of  one  piece  only.  In  the  foetus,  the 
bones,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  are  perfe6Uy  diftin6t 
from  each  other.  The  oflification  begins  in  the  middle 
of  each  bone,  and  proceeds  gradually  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence.  Hence  the  oflification,  and  of  courfe  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  head,  is  carried  on  from  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  points  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  bones  confe- 
quently  approach  each  other  in  the  fame  proportion. 
To  illuftrate  this  do&rine  more  clearly,  if  it  can  want 
further  illuftration,  fuppofe  it  neceflary  for  the  parietal 
bones  which  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  to 
extend  their  oflification,  and  form  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  likewife. — Is  it  not  evident,  that  this  procefs 
would  be  much  more  tedious  than  it  is  now,  when  the 
os  frontis  and  the  parietal  bones  are  both  growing  at 
the  fame  time  ?  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  heads  of 
young  people,  in  which  the  bones  begin  to  touch  each 
other,  increafe  flowly  5  and  that  the  proportionate  in-* 
creafe  of  the  volume  of  the  head  is  greater  in  three 
months  in  the  foetus,  than  it  is  perhaps  in  twenty -four 
months  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

The  futures,  exclufive  of  their  advantages  in  fuf- 
pending  the  procefles  of  the  dura  mater,  are  evidently 
of  great  utility  in  preventing  the  too  great  extent  of 
fra&ures  of  the  Ikull. — Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  by 
a  fall  or  blow,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  be¬ 
comes  fra&ured.  The  fiflure,  which  in  a  head  com¬ 
pofed  of  only  one  bone,  would  be  liable  to  extend  it- 
felf  through  the  whole  of  it,  is  checked  and  fometimes 
perhaps  flopped  by  the  firft  future  it  meets,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  injury  are  confined  to  the  bone  on  which 
the  blow  was  received.  Ruyfch  indeed,  and  fome  others, 
will  not  allow  the  futures  to  be  of  any  fuch  ufe  \  but 
cafes  have  been  met  with  where  they  feemed  to  have  had 
this  effedl,  and  in  young  fubje&s  their  utility  in  this  re- 
fpeft  muft  be  ftill  more  obvious. 

The  fpherical  ihape  of  the  head  feems  likewife  to 
render  it  more  capable  of  refilling  external  violence  than 
any  other  Ihape  would  do.  In  a  vault,  the  parts  mutu¬ 
ally  fupport  and  flrengthen  each  other,  and  this  happens 
in  the  cranium. 
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$  2.  Proper  Bones  of  the  Face. 


Ofteology. 

The  face,  which  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  bones, 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  ^0nes  of 
The  upper  jaw  confifts  of  thirteen  bones,  exclufive  of  the  face, 
the  teeth.  Of  thefe,  fix  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
maxilla  fuperior,  and  one  in  the  middle. 

The  bones,  which  are  in  pairs,  are  the  ofia  mala- 
rum,  ofla  maxillaria,  ofla  nafi,  ofia  unguis,  ofla  palati, 
and  ofia  fpongiofa  inferiora.  The  Angle  bone  is  the 
vomer.  rp 

Thefe  are  the  prominent  fquare  bones  which  are  pla-Ofthe  olfa 
ced  under  the  eyes,  forming  parts  of  the  orbits  and  the  malarum. 
upper  part  of  the  cheeks.  Each  of  them  affords  three 
furfaces  :  one  exterior  and  a  little  convex  \  a  fecond  fu¬ 
perior  and  concave,  forming  the  inferior  part  and  fidcs 
of  the  orbit  5  and  a  third  pofterior,  irregular,  and  hol¬ 
lowed  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  mufcle. 

The  angles  of  each  bone  form  four  procefles,  two 
of  which  maybe  called  orb  it  ar  proceffes  ;  of  thefe  the 
upper  one  is  joined  by  future  to  the  os  frontis,  and 
that  below  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  os  fphenoides  by  means  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  future  ;  and  the  fourth  is  joined  to  the  zygomatic 
procefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  which  it  forms  the 
zygoma.  20' 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  are  Of  the  °fi’a 
fo  called  becaufe  they  form  the  moft  confiderable  por-  JPax^?aria 
tion  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  are  two  in  number,  and  uPeno 
generally  remain  diftinCl  through  life. 

Of  the  many  procefles  which  are  to  be  feen  on  thefe 
bones,  and  which  are  conneCled  with  the  bones  of  the 
face  and  Ikull,  we  fhall  deferibe  only  the  moft  remark¬ 
able. 


‘  One  of  thefe  procefles  is  at  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  bone,  making  part  of  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  and 
called  the  nafal procefs.  Another  forms  a  kind  of  cir¬ 
cular  fweep  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  bone,  in  which 
are  the  aveoli  or  fockets  for  the  teeth  :  this  is  called 
the  alveolar  procefs .  A  third  procefs  is  united  to  the 
os  malae  on  each  fide.  Between  this  and  the  nafal  pro¬ 
cefs  there  is  a  thin  plate,  which  forms  a  (hare  of  the 
orbit,  and  lies  over  a  paflage  for  the  fuperior  maxillary 
vefiels  and  nerves — The  alveolar  procefs  has  pofteriorly 
a  confiderable  tuberofity  on  its  internal  furface,  called 
the  maxillary  tuberofity. 

Behind  the  alveolar  procefs  we  obferve  two  horizon¬ 
tal  lamellae,  which  uniting  together,  form  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nofe.  The 
hollownefs  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  owing  to  this  par¬ 
tition^  being  feated  fomewhat  higher  than  the  alveolar 
procefs. — At  the  fore  part  of  the  horizontal  lamella 
there  is  a  hole  called  foramen  incifivum ,  through  which 
fmall  blood  vefiels  and  nerves  go  between  the  mouth 
and  nofe. 

In  viewing  thefe  bones  internally,  we  obferve  a  fofla 
in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  nafal  procefs,  which,  with 
the  os  unguis  and  os  fpongiofum  inferius,  forms  a  paf- 
fage  for  the  lachrymal  du£l. 

Where  thefe  two  bones  are  united  to  each  other,  they  ’ 
projeft  Tomewhat  upwards  and  forwards,  leaving  be¬ 
tween  them  a  furrow,  into  which  the  lower  portion  of 
the  feptum  nafi  is  admitted. 

Each  of  thefe  bones  being  hollow,  a  confiderable  fi- 
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nus  Is  formed  under  its  orbitarpart.  This  cavity,  which 
is  ufually  named  after  Highmore,  though  it  was  defcri- 
bed  by  Fallopius  and  others  before  his  time,  is  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane.  It  is  intended  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  other  finufes  of  the  nofe,  and  opens 
into  the  noftrils. 

The  oflfa  maxillaria  are  connefled  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  and  aflift  in 
forming  not  only  the  cheeks,  but  likewife  the  palate, 
nofe,  and  orbits. 

The  ofia  nafi  form  two  irregular  fquares.  They  are 
thicker  and  narrower  above  than  below.  Externally 
they  are  fomewhat  convex,  and  internally  {lightly  con¬ 
cave.  Thefe  bones  conftitute  the  upper  part  of  the 
nofe.  At  their  fore  part  they  are  united  to  each  other, 
above  to  the  os  frontis,  by  their  fides  to  the  ofia  maxil¬ 
laria  fuperiora,  pofteriorly  and  interiorly  to  the  feptum 
narium,  and  below  to  the  cartilages  that  compofe  the 
reft  of  the  noftrils. 

Thefe  little  tranfparent  bones  owe  their  name  to 
their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  a  finger  nail.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  ojfa  lachrymalia ,  from  their  concurring 
with  the  nafal  procefs  of  each  maxillary  bone  in  form¬ 
ing  a  lodgment  for  the  lachrymal  fac  and  du<ft. 

The  oflfa  unguis  are  of  an  irregular  figure.  Their  ex¬ 
ternal  furface  confifts  of  two  fmooth  parts,  divided  by  a 
middle  ridge.  One  of  thefe  parts,  which  is  concave 
and  neareft  to  the  nofe,  ferves  to  fupport  the  lachrymal 
fac  and  part  of  the  lachrymal  du6t.  The  other,  which 
is  flat,  forms  a  fmall  part  of  the  orbit. . 

Each  of  thefe  bones  is  conne&ed  with  the  os  frontis, 
os  ethmoides,  and  os  maxillare  fuperius. 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  fituated  at  the  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  between  the  os  fphenoides  and 
the  oflfa  maxillaria  fuperiora,  are  of  a  very  irregular 
{hape,  and  ferve  to  form  the  nafal  and  maxillary  foflfa, 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  orbit..  Where  they  are  uni¬ 
ted  to  each  other,  they  rife  up  into  a  fpine  on  their  in¬ 
ternal  furface.  This  fpine  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones,  and  helps  to 
form  the  feptum  narium. 

Thefe  bones  are  joined  to  the  oflfa  maxillaria  fuperi¬ 
ora,  os  ethmoides,  os  fphenoides,  and  vomer. 

This  bone  derives  its  name  from  its  refemblance  to 
a  ploughfhare.  It  is  a  long  and  flat  bone,  fomewhat 
thicker  at  its  back  than  at  its  fore  part.  At  its  upper 
part  we  obferve  a  furrow  extending  through  its  whole 
length.  The  pofterior  and  largeft  part  of  this  furrow 
receives  a  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  From  this  the 
furrow  advances  forwards,  and  becoming  narrower  and 
fhallower,  receives  fome  part  of  the  nafal  lamella  eth- 
moidea :  the  reft  ferves  to  fupport  the  middle  cartilage 
of  the  nofe. 

The  inferior  portion  of  this  bone  is  placed  on  the  na¬ 
fal  fpine  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  which  we 
mentioned  in  our  defcription  of  the  oflfa  palati. 

The  vomer  is  united  to  the  os  fphenoides,  os  ethmoi¬ 
des,  oflfa  maxillaria  fuperiora,  and  oflfa  palati.  It  forms 
part  of  the  feptum  narium,  by  dividing  the  back  part 
the  nofe  into  two  noftrils. 

The  parts  which  are  ufually  defcribed  by  this  name, 
do  not  feem  to  deferve  to  be  diftinguiftied  as  diftinft 
bones,  except  in  young  fubje&s.  .  They  confift  of  a 
fpongy  lamella  in  each  noftril,  which  is  united  to  the 
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fpongy  lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  of  which  they  are  Ofteology. 
by  fome  confidered  as  a  part. 

Each  of  thefe  lamellse  is  longeft  from  behind  for¬ 
wards  $  with  its  convex  furface  turned  towards  the  fep¬ 
tum  narium,  and  its  concave  part  towards  the  maxillary 
bone,  covering  the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  du&  into 
the  nofe. 

Thefe  bones  are  covered  with  the  pituitary  mem¬ 


brane  ;  and  befides  their  connexion  with  the  ethmoid 


bone,  are  joined  to  the  oflfa  maxillaria  fuperiora,  oflfa 
palati,  and  oflfa  unguis.  ...  26 

The  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which  in  its  fhape  Qfthemai- 
refembles  a  horfe  (hoe,  confifts  of  two  diftintt  bones  tila  infers 
in  the  foetus  5  but  thefe  unite  together  foon  after  birth,  or. 
fo  as  to  form  only  one  bone.  The  upper  edge  of  this 
bone,  like  the  os  maxillare  fuperius,  has  an  alveolar  pro¬ 
cefs,  furnifhed  with  fockets  for  the  teeth. 

On  each  fide  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bone  rifes  al- 
moft  perpendicularly  into  two  proceffes.^  The  higheft: 
of  thefe,  called  the  coronoid  procefs,  is  pointed  and 
thin,  and  ferves  for  the  infertion  of  the  temporal  mufcle. 

The  other,  or  condyloid  procefs,  as  it  is  called,  is  fhort- 
er  and  thicker,  and  ends  in  an  oblong  rounded  head, 
which  is  received  into  a  foflfa  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
is  formed  for  a  moveable  articulation  with  the  cranium. 

This  joint  is  furnifhed  with  a  moveable  cartilage.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  coronoid  procefs,  on  its  inner  part, 
we  obferve  a  foramen  extending  under  the  roots  of  all 
the  teeth,  and  terminating  at  the  outer  furface  of 
the  bone  near  the  chin.  Each  of  thefe  canals  tranfmits 
an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  from  which  branches  are 
fent  off  to  the  teeth. 

The  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  motion. 

By  Aiding  the  condyles  from  the  cavity  towards  the  emi¬ 
nences  on  each  fide,  we  bring  it  horizontally  forwards, 
as  in  biting  5  or  we  may  bring  the  condyles  only  for¬ 
ward,  and  tilt  the  reft  of  the  jaw  backward,,  as  in  open¬ 
ing  the  mouth.  We  are  likewife  able  to  Aide  the  con¬ 
dyles  alternatedy  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  ca¬ 
vity  to  the  eminence,  and  vice  verfa ,  as  in  grinding  the 
teeth.  The  cartilages,  by  adapting  themfelves  to.  the 
different  inequalities  in  thefe  feveral  motions  of  the  ja  w, 
ferve  to  fecure  the  articulation,  and  to  prevent  any  in¬ 
juries  from  fri&ion. 

The  alveolar  proceffes  are  compofed  of  an  outer  and 
inner  bony  plate,  united  together  by  thin  partitions, 
which* at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  divide  the  proceffes 
into  as  many  fockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But  at  the  back 
part  of  the  jaw,  where  the  teeth  have  more  than  one 
root,  we  find  a  diftinft  cell  for  each  root.  In  both  jaws 
thefe  proceffes  begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth  \  they 
likewife  accompany  them  in  their  growth,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  difappear  when  the  teeth  are  removed. 


§  3.  Of  the  Teeth . 
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The  teeth  are  bones  of  a  particular  ftru&ure,  formed  Of  the 
for  the  purpofes  of  maftication  and  the  articulation  oftect  * 
the  voice.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  their  com- 
pofition  and  figure,  their  number  and  arrangement,  and 
the  time  and  order  in  which  they  appear. 

In  each  tooth  we  may  diftinguifti  a  body,  a  neck,  and 
a  root  or  fangs. 

The  body  of  the  tooth  is  that  part  which  appears 

above 
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Otology,  above  the  gums.  The  root  is  fixed  into  the  focket, 
w— and  the  neck  is  the  middle  part  between  the  two. 

The  teeth  are  compofed  of  two  fubdances,  viz.  ena¬ 
mel  and  bone.  The  enamel,  or  the  vitreous  or  corti¬ 
cal  part  of  the  toothj  is  a  white  and  very  hard  and 
compaft  fub (lance  peculiar  to  the  teeth,  and  appears 
fibrous  or  ftriated  when  broken.  %  This  fubflance  is 
thickefl  on  the  grinding  furface,  and  becoming  gradu¬ 
ally  thinner,  terminates  infenfibly  at  the  neck  of  the 
*Tbefaur.  tooth-  Ruyfch *  *  affirmed,  that  he  could  trace  the  ar- 
lotifo.  arteries  into  the  hardeft  part  of  the  teeth;  Leeuwen- 
f  Arcan.  hoekf  fufpe&ed  the  fibres  of  the  enamel  to  be  fo 
Natur.  many  veffels  ;  and  Monro  J  fays,  he  has  frequently  in- 

Epi/hl^'  je&ed  the  veffels  of  the  teeth  in  children,  fo  as  to  make 
\Anat.  of  the  infide  of  the  cortex  appear  perfe&ly  red.  .  But  it 
the  Human \s  certain,  that  it  is  not  tinged  by  a  madder  diet,  and 
Boneu  that  n0  inje&ion  will  ever  reach  it,  fo  that  it  has  no  ap- 

^r«Tr'pear:;nc^of  beins  vaf°.ul*r  II- 

The  bony  part,  which  compofes  the  inner  lubdance 
of  the  body,  neck,  and  root  of  the  tooth,  refembles 
other  bones  in  its  dru&ure,  but  it  is  much  harder  than 
the  mod  compact  part  of  bones  in  general.  As  a 
tooth  when  once  formed  receives  no  tinge  from  a  mad¬ 
der  diet,  and  as  the  minuted  inje&ions  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  its  fubdance,  this  part  of  a  tooth  has,  like 
the  enamel,  been  fuppofed  not  to  be  vafcular.  But 
when  we  confider  that  the  fangs  of  a  tooth  are  inveded 
by  a  periodeum,  and  that  the  fwellings  of  thefe  fangs 
are  analogous  to  the  fwellings  of  other  bones,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  there  is  a  fimilarity  of  druc- 
ture  ;  and  that  this  bony  part  has  a  circulation  through 
its  fubdance,  although  from  its  hardnefs  we  are  unable 
to  demondrate  its  veffels. 

In  each  tooth  wre  find  an  inner  cavity,  into  which 
enter  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve.  This  cavity  begins 
by  a  fmall  opening,  and  becoming  larger,  terminates 
in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  In  advanced  life  this  hole 
fometimes  clofes,  and  the  tooth  is  of  courfe  rendered 
infenfible. 

The  periodeum  furrounds  the  teeth  from  their  fangs 
to  a  little  beyond  their  bony  fockets,  where  we  find  it 
adhering  to  the  gums.  This  membrane,  while  it  en- 
clofes  the  teeth,  ferves  at  the  fame  time  to  line  the 
fockets  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  common  to 
both. 

The  teeth  are  likewife  fecured  in  their  fockets  by 
means  of  the  gums  ;  a  red,  vafcular,  firm,  and  eladic 
fubdance,  that  poffeffes  but  little  infenfibility.  In  the 
gums  of  infants  we  find  a  hard  ridge  extending  through 
their  whole  length,  but  no  fuch  ridge  is  to  be  feen  in 
old  people  who  have  lod  their  teeth. 

The  number  of  the  teeth  in  both  jaws,  at  full  matu¬ 
rity,  ufually  varies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  elaffes,  viz.  in¬ 
cifores,  canini,  and  grinders  or  molares  (h).  The  in- 
V6L.  II.  Part  I. 
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cifores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  each  jaw.  Ofteology. 
They  have  each  of  them  two  furfaces;  one  anterior  and 
convex,  the  other  poderior  and  High tly  concave,  both 
of  which  terminate  in  a  (harp  edge.  They  are  called 
incifores  from  their  life  in  dividing  the  food.  I  hey 
are  ufually  broader  and  thicker  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
under  jaw;  and,  by  being  placed  fomewhat  obliquely, 
generally  fall  over  the  latter. 

The  canini  derive  their  name  from  their  refemblance 
to  a  dog’s  tuiks,  being  the  longed  of  all  the  teeth. 

We  find  one  on  each  fide  of  the  incifores,  fo  that  there 
are  two  canini  in  each  jaw.  Their  fang  refembles  that  * 
of  the  incifores,  but  is  much  larger  ;  and  in  their  Ihape 
they  appear  like  an  incifor  with  its  edge  worn  off,  fo 
as  to  terminate  in  a  narrow  point. 

Thefe  teeth  not  being  calculated  for  cutting  and  di¬ 
viding  the  food  like  the  incifores,  or  for  grinding  it 
like  the  molares,  feem  to  be  intended  for  laying  hold 
of  fubdances  (l). 

The  molares  or  grinders,  of  which  there  are  ten  iri 
each  jaw,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  from  their  fhape  and 
fize  they  are  fitted  for  grinding  the  food.  Each  of 
the  incifores  and  canini  is  furnifhed  only  with  one 
fang  ;  but  in  the  molares  of  the  under  jaw  we  condanU 
ly  find  two  fangs,  and  in  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw  three 
fangs.  Thefe  fangs  are  fometimes  feparated  into  two 
points,  and  each  of  thefe  points  has  fometimes  been  de- 
feribed  as  a  didinft  fang. 

The  two  fird  of  the  molares,  or  thofe  neared  to  the 
canine  teeth  on  each  fide,  differ  from  the  other  three, 
and  are  with  great  propriety  named  bicufpides  by  Mr 
Hunter.  They  have  fometimes  only  one  root,  and 
feem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  incifores 
and  the  larger  molares.  The  two  next  are  much  larger. 

The  fifth  or  lad  grinder  on  each  fide  is  fmaller  and 
fhorter  than  the  red  ;  and  from  its  not  cutting  the  gum 
till  after  the  age  of  twenty,  and  fometimes  not  till  much 
later  in  life,  it  is  called  dens  fapiejitice . 

There  is  in  the  druflure  and  arrangement  of  all 
thefe  teeth  an  art  which  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 

To  underdand  it  properly,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  con¬ 
fider  the  under  jaw  as  a  kind  of  lever,  with  its  fixed 
points  at  its  articulations  with  the  temporal  bones  :  it 
will  be  right  to  obferve,  too,  that  its  powers  arife  from 
its  different  mufcles,  but  in  elevations  chiefly  from  the 
temporalis  and  raaffeter ;  and  that  the  aliment  condi- 
tutes  the  object  of  refidance.  It  will  appear,  then, 
that  the  molares,  by  being  placed  neared  the  centre  of 
motion,  are  calculated  to  prefs  with  a  much  greater 
force  than  the  other  teeth,  independent  of  the  grinding 
powers  which  they  poffefs  by  means  of  the  pterygoid 
mufcles  ;  and  that  it  is  for  this  reafon  we  put  between 
them  any  hard  body  we  wifh  to  break.  v 

The  canini  and  incifores  are  placed  farther  from  this 
point,  and  of  courfe  cannot  exert  fo  much  force  ;  but 
B  b  they 


(h)  Mr  Hunter  has  thought  proper  to  vary  this  divifion.  He  retains  the  old  name  of  incifores  to  the  four 
fore  teeth,  but  he  didinguifhes  the  canine  teeth  by  the  name  of  the  cufpidati .  The  two  teeth  which  are  next 
to  thefe,  and  which  have  been  ufually  ranked  with  the  molares,  he  calls  the  bicufpides ;  and  he  gives  the  name  of 
grinders  only  to  the  three  lad  teeth  on  each  fide. 

(1)  Mr  Hunter  remarks  of  thefe  teeth,  that  we  may  trace  in  them  a  fimilarity  in  fiiape,  fituation,  and  ufe, 
from  the  mod  irnperfe&ly  carnivorous  animal,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  human  fpecies,  to  the  lion,  which  h 

*he  mod  perfe£lly  carnivorous. 
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they  are  made  for  cutting  and  tearing  the  food,  and 
this  form  feems  to  make  amends  for  their  deficiency  in 
ftrength. 

There  are  examples  of  children  who  have  come  into 
the  world  with  two,  three,  and  even  four  teeth  :  but 
thefe  examples  are  very  rare  and  it  is  feldom  before 
the  feventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  that 
the  incifores,  which  arc  the  firft  formed,  begin  to  pafs 
through  the  gum.  The  fymptoms  of  dentition,  how¬ 
ever,  in  confequence  of  irritation  from  the  teeth,  fre¬ 
quently  take  place  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  A- 
bout  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  month,  the  canini 
and  two  molares  make  their  appearance. 

The  dangerous  fymptoms  that  fometimes  accompany 
dentition,  are  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  teeth  on  the 
gum,  which  they  irritate  fo  as  to  excite  pain  and  in¬ 
flammation.  This  irritation  feems  to  occafion  a  gra¬ 
dual  wafting  of  the  gum  at  the  part,  till  at  length  the 
tooth  makes  its  appearance. 

The  fymptoms  are  more  o'r  lefs  alarming,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  refiftance  which  the  gum  affords  to  the 
teeth,  and  according  to  the  number  of  teeth  which 
may  chance  to  feek  a  paflage  at  the  fame  time.  Were 
they  all  to  appear  at  once,  children  would  fall  vi£lims 
to  the  pain  and  exceftive  irritation  7  but  nature  has  fo 
very  wifely  difpofed  them,  that  they  ufually  appear 
one  after  the  other,  with  fume  diftance  of  time  be¬ 
tween  each.  The  firft  incifor  that  appears  is.generallv 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  followed  by  one  in  the  up¬ 
per  jaw.  Sometimes  the  canini,  but  more  commonly 
one  of  the  molares,  begins  to  pafs  through  the  gum 

firft.  ...  r  .  . 

Thefe  20  teeth,  viz.  eight  incifores,  four  canini,  and 
eight  molares,  are  called  temporary  or  milk  teeth ,  be- 
caufe  they  are  all  filed  between  the  age  of  feven  and 
14,  and  are  fucceeded  by  what  are  called  the  permanent 
or  'adult  teeth .  The  latter  are  of  a  firmer  texture,  and 

have  larger  fangs.  ..nr  r 

Thefe  adult  teeth  being  placed  in  a  diftind  fet  of 
alveoli,  the  upper  fockets  gradually  difappear,  as  the 
under  ones  increafe  in  fize,  till  at  length  the  tempoia- 
ry  or  upper  teeth,  having  no  longer  any  fupport,  con- 
fequently  fall  out. 

To  thefe  20  teeth  which  fucceed  the  temporary 
1  2  others  are  afterwards  added,  viz.  three  mo 
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ones, 


pulp  gradually  oflifies,  and  its  lower  part  is  lengthened  Ofteology, 

out  to  form  the  fang.  When  the  bony  part  of  the  v - ’ 

tooth  is  formed,  its  furface  begins  to  be  incrufled  with 
the  enamel.  How  the  latter  is  formed  and  depofited, 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  determine. 

The  rudiments  of  fome  of  the  adult  teeth  begin  to 
be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  pulp  of  one  of 
the  incifores  may  generally  be  perceived  in  a  foetus  of 
eight  months,  and  the  oftification  begins  in  it  foon  af¬ 
ter  birth.  The  firft  bicufpis  begins  to  oftity  about  the 
fifth  or  fixth,  and  the  fecond  about  the  feventh  year. 

The  firft  adult  grinder  cuts  the  gum  about  the  12th, 
the  fecond  about  the  18th,  and  the  third,  or  dens  fa- 
pientice ,  ufually  between  the  20th  and  30th  year. 

The  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable  to  be  affe&ed 
by  difeafe.  Their  removal  is  likewife  the  natural  con¬ 
fequence  of  old  age  ;  for  as  we  advance  in  life,  the  al¬ 
veoli  fill  up,  and  the  teeth,  efpecially  the  incifores,  fall 
out.  When  this  happens,  the  chin  proje&s  forward, 
and  the  face  is  much  (hortened. 


§  4.  Of  the  Os  Hyoides  (k). 

The  os  hyoides,  which  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  was  fo  ealled  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  v. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  diftinguifti  in  it,  Its  body, 
horns,  and  appendices. 

The  body,  which  is  the  middle  and  broadeft  part  of 
the  bone,  is  fo  placed  that  it  may  be  eafily  felt  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  throat.  Anteriorly  it  is  irregularly 
convex,  and  its  inner  furface  is  unequally  concave.  Its 
cornua,  or  horns,  which  are  flat  and  a  little  bent,  be¬ 
ing  much  longer  than  the  body  part,  may  be  defcribed 
as  forming  the  fides  of  the  v.  The  appendices,  or  little 
horns,  as  they  are  called  by  M.  Window  and  fome 
other  writers,  are  two  procelfes  which  rife  up  from  the 
articulations  of  the  cornua  with  the  body,  and  are  ufu¬ 
ally  conne£led  with  the  ftyloid  procefs  on  each  fide  by 
means  of  a  ligament. 

The  ufes  of  this  bone  are  to  fupport  the  tongue  and 
afford  attachment  to  a  great  number  of  mufcles  \  fome 
of  which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while 
others  a6l  on  the  larynx  and  fauces. 


lares  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws  :  and  in  order  to  make 
room  for  this  addition,  we  find  that  the  jaws  gradually 
lengthen  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth  }  fo 
that  with  20  teeth,  they  feehi  to  be  as  completely  fill¬ 
ed  as  they  are  afterwards  with  32.  ThU  is  the  reafon 
why  the  face  is  rounder  and  flatter  in  children  than  in 

adults.  , 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  we  may 
obferve,  that  in  a  foetus  of  four  months,  the  alveolar 
procefs  appears  only  as  a  (hallow  longitudinal  groove, 
divided  by  minute  ridges  into  a  number  of  intermediate 
depreflions  *,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a  fmall  pulpy 
fubftance,  furrounded  by  a  vafcular  membrane.  This 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Trunk . 


The  trunk  of  the  Ikeleton  confifts  of  the  fpine,  the 
thorax,  and  the  pelvis. 


2$ 
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§  I .  Of  the  Spine . 

The  fpine  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  bones 
called  vertehrce ,  forming  a  long  bony  column,  in  figure 
not  much  unlike  the  letter  f  This  column,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  may¬ 
be  faid  to  confift  of  two  irregular  and  unequal  pyramids, 
united  to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins  where 
the  laft  lumbar  vertebra  joins  the  os  facrum. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  upper  and  longeft  pyramid  are 

called 
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Tk')  This  bone  is  very  feldom  preferved  with  the  ikeleton,  and  cannot  be  included  among!!  the  bones  of  the 
head  or  in  any  other  divifion  of  the  Ikeleton.  Thomas  Bartholin  has  perhaps  very  properly  defcribed  it  among 
the  parts  contained  in  the  mouth  ;  but  the  generality  of  anatomical  writers  have  placed  it,  as  it  is  here,  after  the 

bones  of  the  face. 
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Qfteology.  called  true  vertebrcz,  m  contradiftin£lion  to  thofe  of 

i— — the  lowermoft  pyramid,  which,  from  their  being  im¬ 
moveable  in  the  adult,  are  ftyled  JalJe  vertebrce,  It  is 
upon  the  bones  of  the  fpine  that  the  body  turns  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  circumftance  they  owe  their  name,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  vertcre ,  “  to  turn.” 

The  true  vertebrae  are  divided  into  three  claffes,  of 
cervical,  dorfal,  and  lumbar  vertebrae. — The  falfe  ver¬ 
tebrae  confift  of  the  os  facrum  and  os  eoccygis. 

In  each  vertebra,  as  in  other  bones,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  procefies,  and 
cavities. 

The  b  )dy,  which  is  convex  before,  and  concave  be¬ 
hind,  where  it  aflifts  in  forming  the  cavity  of  the  fpine, 
may  be  compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  off  tranf- 
verfely. 

Each  vertebra  affords  feven  procefies.  The  firft  is 
at  the  back  of  the  vertebra,  and  from  its  ihape  and 
diredion  is  named  the  Jpinous  procejs,  On  each  fide  of 
this  are  two  others,  which,  from  their  fituation  with 
rcfpedl  to  the  fpine,  are  called  tranjuerje procejjes .  The 
four  others  are  ftyled  oblique  or  articular  procejjes.  They 
are  much  fmaller  than  the  fpinous  or  tranfverfe  ones. 
Two  of  them  are  placed  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rifing  from  near  the  balls 
of  each  tranfverfe  procefs.  They  have  gotten  the  name 
of  oblique  procejjes ,  from  their  fituation  with  refpeft  to 
the  proceffes  with  which  they  are  articulated  \  and  they 
are  fometimes  ftyled  articular  procejjes ,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  articulated  with  each  other  \  the 
two  fuperior  proceffes  of  one  vertebra  being  articulated 
with  the  two  inferior  proceffes  of  the  vertebra  above  it. 
Each  of  thefe  proceffes  is  covered  with  cartilage  at  its 
articulation,  and  their  articulations  with  each  other  are 
by  a  fpecies  of  ginglimus. 

In  each  vertebra,  between  its  body  and  its  proceffes, 
we  find  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger.  Thefe 
holes  are  foramina,  correfpond  with  each  other  through 
all  the  vertebra:,  and  form  the  long  bony  channel  in 
which  the  fpinal  marrow  is  placed.  We  may  likewife 
obferve  four  notehes  in  each  vertebra.  Two  of  thefe 
notches  are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  bone,  between  the  oblique  proceffes  and  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  Each  of  thefe  notches  meeting  with 
a  fimilar  opening  in  the  vertebra  above  or  below  it, 
forms  a  foramen  for  the  paffage  of  blood  veffels,  and  of 
the  nerves  out  of  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  are  united  together  by  means 
of  a  fubftance,  which  in  young  fubje&s  appears  to  be 
of  a  ligamentous,  but  in  adults  more  of  a  cartilaginous 
nature.  This  intervertebral  fubftance,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  partition  between  the  feveral  vertebrae,  is  thicker 
and  more  flexible  between  the  lumbar  vertebra:  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  fpine,  the  moft  confiderable  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  trunk  being  performed  on  thofe  vertebrae. 
Th  is  fubftance  being  very  elaftic,  the  extenfion  and 
flexion  of  the  body,  and  its  motion  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  or  to  either  fide,  are  performed  with  great  fa¬ 
cility.  This  elaftic: ty  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  people 
who  have  been  long  (landing,  or  have  carried  a  confi¬ 
derable  weight,  are  found  to  be  fhorter  than  when  they 
have  been  long  in  bed.  In  the  two  firft  inftances  the 
intervertebral  cartilages  (as  they  are  ufually  called)  are 
evidently  more  expofed  to  compreflion  than  when  we 
are  in  bed  in  a  horizontal  pofture. 
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In  advanced  life  thefe  cartilages  become  flu i veiled,  O.leology. 
and  of  courfe  lofe  much  of  their  elafticity.  This  may  v-— “V"~' 
ferve  to  account  for  the  decreafe  in  flature  and  the 
Hooping  forward  which  are  ufually  to  be  obferved  in 
old  people. 

Befides  the  connexion  of  the  feveral  vertebrce  by 
means  of  this  intervertebral  fubftance,  there  are  like¬ 
wife  many  ftrong  ligaments,  both  external  and  internal, 
which  unite  the  bones  of  the  fpine  to  each  other.  Their 
union  is  alfo  (Lengthened  by  a  variety  of  ftrong  muffles 
that  cover  and  furround  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  fpine  are  found  to  diminifh  in  den- 
fity,  and  to  be  lefs  firm  in  their  texture,  in  proportion 
as  they  incrcafe  in  bulk  ;  fo  that  the  lowermoft  verte¬ 
bra:,  though  the  larged,  are  not  fo  heavy  in  proportion 
as  the  upper  ones.  By  this  means  the  fize  of  thefe 
bones  is  increafed  without  adding  to  their  weight }  a 
circumftance  of  no  little  importance  in  a  part  like  the 
fpine,  which,  befides  flexibility  and  fupplenefs,  feems  to 
require  lighlnefs  as  one  of  its  effential  properties. 

In  very  young  children,  each  vertebra  confifts  of 
three  bony  pieces  united  by  cartilages  which  afterwards 
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There  are  feven  vertebras  of  the  neck — they  are  of  Vei  ebrae 
firmer  texture  than  the  other  bones  of  the  fpine.  Their  of  the  neck, 
tranfverfe  proceffes  are  forked  for  the  lodgment  of 
muffles,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  we  obferve  a  fora¬ 
men,  through  which  pafs  the  cervical  artery  and  vein. 

The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  vertebrae  muft  be  deferib- 
ed  more  particularly.  The  firft  approaches  aim  oft  to 
an  oval  (hape. — O11  its  fuperior  furface  it  has  two  cavi¬ 
ties  which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone 
with  which  it  is  articulated.  This  vertebra,  which  is 
called  atlas  from  its  fupporting  the  head,  cannot  well 
be  deferibed  as  having  either  body  or  fpinous  procefs, 
being  a  kind  of  bony  ring.  Anteriorly,  where  it  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  to  the  odontoid  procefs  of  the  fecond  verte¬ 
bra,  it  is  very  thin.  On  its  upper  furface  it  has  two 
cavities  which  admit  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone. 

By  this  connexion  the  head  is  allowed  to  move  for¬ 
wards  and  backwards,  but  has  very  little  motion  in  any 
other  dire£lion. 

The  fecond  vertebra  has  gotten  the  name  of  dentata , 
from  its  having,  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  a  pro¬ 
cefs  called  the  odontoid  or  tooth- like  procejs ,  which  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  atlas,  to  which  this  fecond  vertebra 
may  be  faid  to  ferve  as  an  axis.  This  odontoid  procefs 
is  of  a  cylindrical  ftiape,  fomewhat  flattened,  however, 
anteriorly  and  pofteriorly.  At  its  fore  part,  where  it 
is  received  by  the  atlas,  we  may  obferve  a  fmooth,  con¬ 
vex,  articulating  furface.  It  is  by  means  of  this  arti¬ 
culation  that  the  head  performs  its  rotatory  motion, 
the  atlas  in  that  cafe  moving  upon  this  odontoid  pro¬ 
cefs  as  upon  a  pivot.  But  when  this  motion  is  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  head 
moves  much  either  to  the  right  or  left,  all  the  cervical 
vertebrae  feem  to  aflift,  otherwife  the  fpinal  marrow 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  divided  tranfverfely  by  the 
firft  vertebra.  ^ 

The  fpinous  procefs  of  each  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  Vertebra 
is  fhorter,  and  their  articular  proceffes  more  oblique,  tlie  back, 
than  in  the  other  bones  of  the  fpine. 

Thefe  12  vertebrae  are  of  a  middle  fize  between  thofe 
of  the  neck  and  loins.  At  their  fides  we  may  obferve 
two  depreftions,  one  at  the  upper  and  the  other  at  the 
B  b  2  lower 
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lower  part  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra  ;  which  uniting 
with  similar  denreflions  in  the  vertebra;  above  and  be¬ 
low.  form  articulating  furfaces,  covered  with  cartilages, 


for  receiving  the  heads  of  the  ribs  ,  and  at  the  fore  part 
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Lumbar 

vertebras. 
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Os  facrum. 
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Os  coccyx. 


the  fame  time  fupports  the  head,  and  gives  a  general  Ofleology. 
firmnefs  to  the  whole  trunk.  ' 


of  their  tranfverfe  proeefs  (excepting  the  two  laft)  we 
find  an  articulating  furface  for  receiving  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ribs. 

Thefe  five  vertebras  differ  only  from  thofe  ot  the  back 
in  their  being  larger,  and  in  having  their  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other.  The  moll 
con  fid  er  able  motions  of  the  trunk  are  made  on  thefe 
vertebras  j  and  thefe  motions  could  not  be  performed 
with  fo  ranch  eafe,  were  the  proceffes  placed  nearer  to 

each  other.  . 

The  os  facrum,  which  is  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pieces 
in  young  fubjeas,  becomes  one  bone  in  more  advanced 

age.  .  . 

It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  its  interior  portion 
being  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  fuperior  part  has  two 
oblique  procefles,  which  are  articulated  with  the  laft 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra;  •,  and  it  has  likewife  commonly 
three  fmall  fpinous  proceffes,  which  gradually  become 
fhorter,  fo  that  the  lowermoft  is  not  fo  lon^as  the  fe- 
cond,  nor  the  fecond  as  the  uppermoft.  Its  tranfverfe 
proceffes  are  formed  into  one  oblong  proeefs,  which  be¬ 
comes  gradually  fmaller  as  it  defeends.  Its  concave  or 
anterior  fide  is  ufually  fmooth,  but  its  poftenor  convex 
fide  has  many  prominences  (the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  fpinous  proceffes  juft  now  mentioned), 
which  are  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  mufcular  and 
tendinous  parts  behind. 

This  bone  has  five  pair  of  holes,  which  afford  a  pat- 
fave  t0  blood  veffels.and  likewife  to  the  nerves  that  are 
derived  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  is  continued 
even  here,  being  lodged  in  a  triangular  cavity,  that  be¬ 
comes  fmaller  as  it  defeends,  and  at  length  terminates 
obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  this  bone.  Below  the 
third  divifion  of  the  os  facrum,  this  canal  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  bony  as  the  reft  of  the  fpine,  being  fecured 
at  its  back  part  only  by  a  very  ftrong  membrane,  fo 
that  a  wound  at  this  part  muft  be  extremely  dange- 

rous..  ,  ,  ~  . 

The  os  facrum  Is  united  laterally  to  the  offa  lnnomi- 

nata  or  hip-bones,  and  below  to  the  coccyx.  ^  . 

The  coccyx,  which,  like  the  os  facrum,  is  in  young- 
people  made  up  of  three  or  four  diftindt  parts,  ufually 
becomes  one  bone  in  the  adult  ftate. 

It  ferves  to  fupport  the  Inteftinum  redum  ;  and,  by 
its  being  capable  of  fome  degree  of  motion  at  its  arti¬ 
culation  with  the  facrum,  and  being  like  that  bone  bent 
forwards,  we  are  enabled  to  fit  with  eafe.  # 

This  bone  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  Ihape,  being 
broadeft  at  its  upper  part,  and  from  thence  growing 
narrower  to  its  apex,  where  it  is  not  bigger  than  the 

little  finger.  .  _  r  .  r  , ,  . 

It  has  got  its  name  front  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to 
a  cuckow’s  beak.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  vertebra;, 
being  commonly  without  any  proceffes,  and  having  no 
cavity  for  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  foramina  for  the  trani- 
miffion  of  nerves. 

The  fpine,  of  which  we  have  now  fmithed  the  ana¬ 
tomical  defeription,  is  deftined  for  many  great  and  im¬ 
portant  ufes.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is  lodged  in  its 
bony  canal  fecure  from  external  injury.  It  ferves  as  a 
defence  to  the  abdominal  and  thoractc  vifcera,  and  at 


raneis  iu  inc  vtuuie  .  . 

We  have  before  compared  it  to  the  letter/,  and  its 
different  turns  will  be  found  to  render  it  not  very  unlike 
the  figure  of  that  letter.— In  the  neck  we  fee  it  projeft- 
ing  fomewhat  forward  to  fupport  the  head,  which,  witlr- 
out  this  affiftance,  would  require  a  greater  number  of 
mufcles.  Lower  down,  in  the  thorax,  we  find  it  tak¬ 
ing  a  curved  diredlion  backwards,  and  of  courfe  in- 
creafmg  the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  After  this,  in  the  loins, 
it  again  projedfs  forwards  in  a  diredion  with  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity,  by  which  means  we  are  eafily  enabled 
to  keep  the  body  in  an  eredt  pofture,  for  otherwife  we 
fliould  be  liable  to  fall  forwards.  Towards  its  inferior 
extremity,  however,  it  again  recedes  backward,  and 
thus  aflifts  in  forming  the  pelvis,  the  name  given  to  the 
cavity  in  which  the  urinary  bladder,  inteftinum  redlum, 
and  other  vifcera  are  placed. 

If  this  bony  column  had  been  formed  only  of  ons 
piece,  it  would  have  been  much  more  eafily  fradtured 
than  it  is  now  :  and  by  confining  the  trunk  to  a  ftiff  fi- 
tuation,  a  variety  of  motions  would  have  been  altogether 
prevented,  which  are  now  performed  with  eafe  by  the 
great  number  of  bones  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  is  firm,  and  yet  to  this  firmnefs  there  is  added  a 
perfed  flexibility.  If  it  be  required  to  carry  a  load 
upon  the  head,  the  neck  becomes  if  iff  with  the  afliftance 
of  its  mufcles,  and  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  load,  as 
if  it  was  compofed  only  of  one  bone. — In  (looping  like¬ 
wife,  or  in  turning  to  either  fide,  the  fpine  turns  itfelf 
in  every  direction,  as  if  all  its  bones  were  feparated  from 
each  other. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  like  the  fpine,  that  is  made  up 
of  fo  great  a  number  of  bones,  and  intended  for  fuch  a 
variety  of  motion,  there  muft  be  a  greater  danger  of 
diflocation  than  fradfure  ;  but  we  (hall  find  that  this  is 
very  wifely  guarded  againft  in  every  diredion  by  the 
proceffes  belonging  to  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  liga¬ 
ments,  cartilages,  &c.  by  which  thefe  bones  are  con- 
neded  with  each  other. 


§  2.  Of  the  Bones  cf  the  Thorax . 
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The  thorax,  or  cheft,  is  compofed  of  many  bones,  viz* 
the  fternum  which  is  placed  at  its  anterior  part,  twelve 
ribs  on  each  fide  which  make  up  its  lateral  parts,  and 
the  dorfal  vertebrae  which  conftitute  its  pofterior  part. 

Thefe  laft  have  been  already  deferibed.  # 

The  fternum  is  the  long  bone  which  extends  itfelf  Of  the  (Ur 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bread  anterior- num* 
ly,  and  to  which  the  ribs  and  the  clavicles  are  articu¬ 
lated. 

In  children  it  is  compofed  of  fever al  bones  invited  by 
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cartilages  5  but  as  ive  advance  in  life,  moft  of  thefe 


cartilages  oftify,  and  the  fternum  in  the  adult  date  is 
found  to  confift  only  of  three  pieces,  and  fometimes 
becomes  one  bone.  It  is  however  generally  deferibed, 
as  being  compofed  of  three  parts— one  fuperior,  which 
is  broad,  thick,  and  (hort ;  and  one  in  the  middle, 
which  is  thinner,  narrower,  and  longer  than  the 
other. 

It  terminates  at  its  lower  part  by  a  third  piece,  which 
Is  called  the  xyphoid  or  fword-hke  cartilage ,  from  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  blade  of  a  fword,  and  be- 
caufe  in  young  fubjedls  it  is  commonly  in  a  cartilaginous 
ftate* 


Chap.  I.  ANA 

Otology.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  bone  is  articula- 
i— - y— j  ted  with  the  clavicle  on  each  fide.  It  is  likewife  joined 
to  the  fourteen  true  ribs,  viz.  feven  on  its  right,  and 
3 8  feven  on  its  left  fide. 

Of  the  ribs.  The  ribs  are  bones  fhaped  like  a  bow,  forming  the 

fides  of  the  cheft.  There  are  twelve  on  each  fide. 
They  are  diftinguifhed  into  true  and  falfe  ribs  :  The 
feven  upper  ribs  which  are  articulated  to  the  fternum 
are  called  true  ribs ,  and  the  five  lower  ones  that  are 
not  immediately  attached  to  that  bone  are  called  falfe 
ribs . 

On  the  inferior  and  interior  furface  of  eath  rib,  we 
obferve  a  finuofity  for  the  lodgment  of  an  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve. 

The  ribs  are  not  bony  through  their  whole  length, 
their  anterior  part  being  cartilaginous.  They  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  vertebrae  and  fternum.  Every  rib 
(or  at  leaft  the  greater  number  of  them)  has  at  its  pofte- 
rior  part  twro  procefifes  ;  one  at  its  extremity,  called  the 
head  of  the  rib ,  by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated 
with  the  body  of  two  vertebrae  ;  and  another,  called  its 
tuberofity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  loweft  of  thefe  two  vertebrae.  The  firft 
rib  is  not  articulated  by  its  extremity  to  two  vertebrae, 
being  fimply  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  back.  The  feven  fuperior  or  true  ribs  are 
articulated  anteriorly  with  the  fternum  by  their  card* 
lages  ;  but  the  falfe  ribs  are  fupported  in  a  different 
manner — the  eighth,  which  is  the  firft  of  thefe  ribs, 
being  attached  by  its  cartilages  to  the  feventh  ;  the 
ninth  to  the  eighth,  &c. 

The  two  lowermoft  ribs  differ  likewife  from  all  the 
reft  in  the  following  particulars  :  They  are  articulated 
only  with  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  not  with  -a  tranf¬ 
verfe  procefs  ;  and  anteriorly,  their  cartilage  is  loofe, 
not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  other  ribs  ; 
and  this  feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  moft  confiderable  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  trunk  are  not  performed  on  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae  alone,  but  likewife  on  the  two  laft  vertebrae  of 
the  back  :  fo  that  if  thefe  two  ribs  had  been  confined 
at  the  fore  part  like  the  other  ribs,  and  had  been  like¬ 
wife  articulated  with  the  bodies  of  two  Vertebrae,  and 
with  the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  the  motion  of  the  two  laft 
vertebrae,  and  confequently  of  the  whole  trunk,  would 
have  been  impeded. 

The  ribs  help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  they 
afford  attachment  to  different  mufcles  ;  they  are  ufeful 
in  refpiration  ;  and  they  ferve  as  a  fecurity  to  the  heart 
and  lungs. 

5.3.  Of  the  Boner  of  the  Pelvis. 

3p  The  pelvis  is  compofed  of  the  os  facrum,  os  coccygis, 
and  tro  offa  innominata.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  bones 
were  included  in  the  account  of  the  fpine,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong. 

In  children,  each  os  innominatum  is  compofed  of 
three  diftindl  bones  ;  but  as  we  advance  in  life  the  in¬ 
termediate  cartilages  gradually  oftify,  and  the  marks 
'  of  the  original  reparation  dilappear,  fo  that  they  be¬ 
come  one  irregular  bone  ;  (till,  however,  continuing  to 
retain  the  names  of  ilium,  ifehium,  and  pubis,  by  which 
their  divifions  were  originally  diftinguiihed,  and  to  be 
deferibed  as  three  different  bones  by  the  generality  of 
anatomifts.  The  os  ilium  forms  the  upper  and  moft 
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confiderable  part  of  the  bone,  the  os  ifehium  its  lower  Otology, 
and  pofterior  portion,  and  the  os  pubis  its  fore  part.  1  v  f 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  articulated  pofte-  .^4^ 
riorly  to  the  os  facrum  by  a  firm  cartilaginous  fubftance, 
and  is  united  to  the  os  pubis  before  and  to  the  os  if¬ 
ehium  below.  Its  fuperior  portion  is  thin,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  ridge  called  the  crifta  or  fpine  of  the  ili¬ 
um,  and  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
haunch.  This  crifta  rifes  up  like  an  arch,  being  turned 
fomewhat  outwards,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  wings  of  a 
phaeton. 

Externally  the  bone  is  unequally  prominent  and  hol¬ 
lowed  for  the  lodgment  of  mufcles  :  internally  we  find 
it  fmooth  and  concave.  At  its  lower  part  there  is  a 
confiderable  ridge  on  its  inner  furface.  This  ridge 
extends  from  the  os  facrum,  and  correfponds  with  a 
fimilar  prominence  both  on  that  bone  and  the  ifehium  } 
forms  with  the  inner  part  of  the  offa  pubis  what  in 
midwifery  is  termed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  crifta,  or  fpine,  which  at  firft  is  an  epiphyfis, 
has  two  confiderable  tuberofities  ;  one  anteriorly,  and 
the  other  pofteriorly,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  two  ; 

Thefe,  from  their  projecting  more  than  the  parts  of 
the  bone  below  them,  have  gotten  the  name  of  fpinal 
proceffes.  From  the  anterior  fpinous  procefs,  the  far- 
torius  and  tenfor  vaginae  femoris  mufcles  have  their 
origin  ;  and  below  the  pofterior  procefs  we  obferve  a 
confiderable  niche  in  the  bone,  which,  in  the  recent 
fubjeCt,  is  formed  into  a  large  foramen,  by  means  of  a 
ftrong  ligament  that  is  ftretched  over  its  lower  part 
from  the  os  facrum  to  the  {harp- pointed  procefs  of  the 
ifehium.  This  hole  affords  a  paffage  to  the  great  fei- 
atic  nerve,  and  to  the  pofterior  crural  veffels  under 
the  pyriform  mufcle,  part  of  which  liktwife  paffes  out 
here. 

The  os  ifehium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  of  a  very  ir-  Qs  ifehium-# 
regular  figure,  conftitutes  the  lower  lateral  parts  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  commonly  divided  into  its  body,  tubero¬ 
fity,  and  ramus.  The  body  forms  the  lower  and  moft 
confiderable  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  fends  a 
fharp-pointed  procefs  backwards,  called  the  fpine  of 
the  ifehium.  To  this  procefs  the  ligament  adheres, 
which  was  juft  now  fpoken  of,  as  forming  a  foramen  for 
the  paffage  of  the  fciatic  nerve.  The  tuberofity,  which 
is  the  loweft  part  of  the* trunk,  and  fupports  us  when 
we  fit,  is  large  and  irregular,  affording  origin  to  feve- 
ral  mufcles.  From  this  tuberofity  we  find  the  bone 
become  thinner  and  narrower.  This  part,  which  has 
the  name  of  ramus  or  branch,  paffes  forwards  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  concurs  with  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  to 
form  a  large  hole  called  the  foramen  magnum  ifehii ,  or 
thyroideum ,  as  it  is  fometimes  named  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a  door  or  fhield.  This  hole,  which  in  the 
recent  fubje£l  is  clofed  by  a  ftrong  membrane  called 
the  obturator  ligament,  affords  through  its  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  attachment  to  mufcles.  At  its  upper  part 
where  we  obferve  a  niche  in  the  bone,  it  gives  paffage 
to  the  obturator  veffels  and  nerves,  which  go  to  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  thigh.  Nature  feems  every  where  to 
avoid  an  unneceffary  weigjit  of  bone,  and  this  foramen, 
no  doubt,  ferves  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  4* 

The  os  pubis,  or  {hare-bone,  which  with  its  fellow  Os  pubis, 
forms  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  the  fmalh  ft  di- 
vifion  of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  united  to  its  fellow 
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Ofteology.  bv  means  of  a  ftrong  cartilage,  which  forms  what  is 
'  called  the  fymphyfis  pubis.  .  • 

In  each  os  pubis  we  may  diftinguifti  the  body  of  the 
bone,  its  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body  or  outer  part  is 
united  to  the  os  ilium.  The  angle  comes  forward  to 
form  the  fymphyfis,  and  the  ramus  is  a  thin  proeefs 
which  unites  with  the  ramus  of  the  ifehium,  to  form  the 
foramen  thyroideum. 

The  three  bones  we  have  defcribed  as  com  poling 
each  os  innominatum,  all  aflift  in  forming  the  ace¬ 
tabulum,  in  which  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  re¬ 
ceived.  . 

This  cavity  is  everywhere  lined  with  a  lmooth  carti¬ 
lage,  excepting  at  its  inner  part,  where  we  may  obferve 
a  little  foffa,  in  which  are  lodged  the  mucilaginous 
glands  of  the  joint.  We  may  likewife  notice  the  pit  or 
depreflion  made  by  the  round  ligament,  as  it  is  impro¬ 
perly  called,  which,  by  adhering  to  this  cavity  and  to 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  helps  to  fecure  the  latter  in 
the  focket. 

Thefe  bones,  which  are  united  to  each  other  and  to 
the  fpine,  by  many  very  ftrong  ligaments,  ferve  to  fup- 
port  the  trunk,  and  to  conned  it  with  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities  •  and  at  the  fame  time  to  form  the  pelvis  or  ba- 
fon,  in  which  are  lodged  the  inteftines  and  urinary 
bladder,  and  in  women  the  uterus;  fo  that  the  ftudy  of 
this  part  of  ofleology  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
midwifery. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  in  women  the  os  la- 
crum  is  ufually  fhorter,  broader,  and  more  hollowed, 
the  olfa  ilia  more -  expanded,  and  the  inferior  opening  of 
the  pelvis  larger,  than  in  men. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Extremities. 
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The  parts  of  the  fkeleton  confift  of  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  and  the  lower. 
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$  i  .Of  the  Upper  Extremity . 

This  confifts  of  the  (houlder,  the  arm,  and  the 
hand. 
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Part  I 


=.  Puk- 


i.  Of  the  Shoulder. 

The  (houlder  confifts  of  two  bones,  the  clavicula  and 
6  the  fcapula. 

Of  the  cla-  The  former,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  refemblance 
vicula.  to  the  key  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  is  a  little  cur¬ 
ved  at  both  its  extremities  like  an  Italic^  It  is  like¬ 
wife  called  jugulum ,  or  collar  bone,  from  its  fituation. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  but  longer,  and 
being  of  a  very  fpongy  fubftance,  is  very  liable  to  be 
fradured.  In  this,  as  in  other  long  bones,  we  may 
diftinguifh  a  body  and  two  extremities.  The  body  is 
rather  flattened  than  rounded.  The  anterior  extremi¬ 
ty  is  formed  into  a  {lightly  convex  head,  which  is 
nearly  of  a  triangular  {hape.  The  inferior^  furface  of 
the  head  is  articulated  with  the  fternum.  The  pofte- 
rior  extremity,  which  is  flatter  and  broader  than  the 
other,  is  conneded  to  a  proeefs  of  the  fcapula,  called 
acromion.  Both  thefe  articulations  are  fecurcd  by  li¬ 
gaments,  and  in  that  with  the  fternum  we  meet  with 
a  moveable  cartilage,  to  prevent  any  injury  from  fric¬ 
tion.  .  - 

The  clavicle  ferves  to  regulate  the  motions  ot  the  ica- 

pula,  by  preventing  it  from  being  brought  too  much 


2.  Bones  of  the  Arm. 


forwards,  or  carried  too  far  backwards.  It  affords  ori-  Ofleoto 
gin  to  feveral  mufeles,  and  helps  to  cover  and  proted 
the  fubclavian  veffels,  which  derive  their  name  from 
their  fituation  under  this  bone.  .  47 

The  fcapula  or  {houlder  blade,  which  is  nearly  of  u\the  rc* 
a  triangular  {hape,  is  fixed  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
true  ribs,  foraewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  buckler.  It 
is  of  a  very  unequal  thicknefs,  and  like  all  other  broad 
flat  bones,  is  fomewhat  cellular.  Exteriorly  it  is  con¬ 
vex,  and  interiorly  concave,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to 
the ’convexity  of  the  ribs.  We  obferve  in  this  bone 
three  unequal  Tides,  which  are  thicker  and  ftronger  than 
the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are  therefore  termed  its 
cofee.  The  largeft  of  the  three,  called  alfo  the  bafis, 
is  turned  towards  the  vertebrae.  Another,  which  is 
lefs  than  the  former,  is  below  this;  and  the  third, 
which  is  the  leaft  of  the  three,  is  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone.  Externally  the  bone  is  elevated  into  a  con- 
fiderable  fpine,  which  rifing  fmall  at  the  bafis  of  the 
fcapula,  becomes  gradually  higher  and  broader,  and 
divides  the  outer  furface  of  the  bone  into  two  foffae. 

The  fuperior  of  thefe,  which  is  the  fmalleft,  ferves  to 
lodge  the  fupra  fpinatus  mufele  ;  and  the  inferior  fof- 
fa,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives  origin 
to  the  infra  fpinatus.  This  fpine  terminates  in  a  broad 
and  flat  proeefs  at  the  top  of  the  {houlder,  called  the 
proceffts  acromion ,  to  which  the  clavicle  is  articulated 
This  proeefs  is  hollowed  at  its  lower  part  to  allow  a 
paffage  to  the  fupra  and  infra  fpinati  mufeles.  The 
fcapula  has  likewife  another  confiderable  proeefs  at  its 
upper  part,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  is  called  the  coracoid  proeefs.  From  the  out¬ 
er  fide  of  this  coracoid  proeefs,  a  ftrong  ligament  paf- 
fes  to  the  proceffus  acromion,  which  prevents  a  luxa¬ 
tion  of  the  os  humeri  upwards.'  A  third  proeefs  be¬ 
gins  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  ends  in  a  cavity  called 
glenoid ,  for  the  connexion  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  fcapula  is  articulated  with  the  clavicle  and  os 
humeri,  to  which  laft  it  ferves  as  a  fulcrum  ;  and  by 
varying  its  pofition  it  affords  a  greater  fcope  to  the 
bones  of  the  arm  in  their  different  motions.  It  like¬ 
wife  gives  origin  to  feveral  mufeles,  and  pofteriorly 
ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  trunk, 


The  arm  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  articulated  to  each  other  at  the  elbow.  The  upper 
part  retains  the  name  of  arm,  properly  fo  called,  and 
the  lower  part  is  ufually  called  the  fore-arm. 

The  arm  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  bone,  called  the  os 
humeri.  This  bone,  which  is  almoft  of  a  cylindrical 
(hape,  may  be  divided  into  its  body  and  its  extremi¬ 
ties. 

The  upper  extremity  begins  by  a  large,  round,  fmooth 
head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
fcapula.  On  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  bone  there 
is  a  groove  f(?r  lodging  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
mufele  of  the  arm  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  groove,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  there  is  a  tubercle  to  which 
the  fpinati  mufeles  are  fixed. 

The  lower  extremity  has  feveral  procefles  and  cavi¬ 
ties.  The  principal  procefles  are  its  two  condyles,  one 
exterior  and  the  other  interior,  and  of  thefe  the  laft  is 
the  largeft.  Between  thefe  two  we  obferve  two  late¬ 
ral  protuberances,  which,  together  with  a  middle  ca¬ 
vity, 
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Ofteology.  vity,  form  as-  it  were  a  kind  of  pulley  upon  which  the 

— -v - motions  of  the  fore-arm  are  chiefly  performed.  At 

each  fide  of  the  condyles,  as  well  exteriorly  as  interior¬ 
ly,  there  is  another  eminence  which  gives  origin  to  fe- 
veral  mufcles  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  Pofteriorly  and 
fuperiorly,  fpeaking  with  refpeft  to  the  condyles,  we 
obferve  a  deep  folia  which  receives  a  eonfiderable  pro- 
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eefs  of  the  ulna  5  and  anteriorly  and  oppofite  to  this 
folfa,  we  obferve  another,  which  is  much  lefs,  and  re¬ 
ceives  another  procefs  of  the  fame  bone. 

The  body  of  the  bone  has  at  its  upper  and  anterior 
part  a  furrow  which  begins  from  behind  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  ferves  to  lodge  the  tendon  of  a  rnufcle. 
The  body  of  the  os  humeri  is  hollow  through  its  whole 
length,  and  like  all  other  long  bones  has  its  marrow. 

This  bone  is  articulated  at  its  upper  part  to  the  fca- 
pula.  This  articulation,  which  allows  motion  every 
way,  is  furrounded  by  a  capfular  ligament  that  is  fome- 
times  torn  in  luxation,  and  becomes  an  obftacle  to  the 
eafy  reduction  of  the  bone.  Its  lower  extremity  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  fore-arm  is  compofed  of  two  bones,  the  ulna 
and  radius. 

The  ulna  or  elbow  bone  is  much  lefs  than  the  os 
humeri,  and  becomes  gradually  fmaller  as  it  defeends 
to  the  wrift.  At  its  upper  part  it  has  two  procefTes 
and  two  cavities.  Of  the  two  pro  cedes,  the  largeft, 
which  is  fituated  pofteriorly,  and  called  the  olecranon , 
is  admitted  into  the  pofterior  fofifa  of  the  os  humeri. 
The  other  procefs  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  is  called  the 
cor onoid procefs.  In  bending  the  arm  it  enters  into  the 
anterior  folfa  of  the  os  humeri.  This  procefs  being 
much  fmaller  than  the  other,  permits  the  fore-arm  to 
bend  inwards;  whereas  the  olecranon,  which  is  lhaped 
like  a  hook,  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  fulfa  in  the  os 
humeri  as  foon  as  the  arm  becomes  ftraight,  and  will 
not  permit  the  fore-arm  to  be  bent  backwards.  The 
ligaments  like  wife  oppofe  this  motion. 

Between  the  two  procelfes  we  have  deferibed,  there 
is  a  eonfiderable  cavity  called  the  figmoid  cavity,  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  fofiae  by  a  fmall  eminence,  which  palfes  from 
one  procefs  to  the  other  ;  it  is  by  means  of  this  cavity 
and  the  two  procelfes,  that  the  ulna  is  articulated  with 
the  os  humeri  by  ginglimus. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  coronoid  procefs  interiorly, 
there  is  a  fmall  figmoid  cavity,  which  ferves  for  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  the  ulna  with  the  radius. 

The  body  of  the  ulna  is  of  a  triangular  fhape  :  Its 
lower  extremity  terminates  by  a  fmall  head  and  a  little 
ftyloid  procefs.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above  to  the 
os  humeri — both  above  and  below  to  the  radius,  and  to 
the  wrift  at  its  lower  extremity.  All  thefe  articula¬ 
tions  are  fecured  by  means  of  ligaments.  The  chief 
ufe  of  this  bone  feems  to  be  to  fupport  and  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  radius. 

The  radius,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  the  fpoke  of  a  wheel,  is  placed  at  the  in- 
fide  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
ulna,  but  not  quite  fo  long  as  that  bone.  Its  upper 


part  is  cylindrical,  hollowed  fuperiorly  to  receive  the  Ofteology. 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Laterally  it  is  ad-  uJ 

mitted  into  the  little  figmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and 
the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bone  turns  in  this  cavity  in 
the  motions  of  pronation  and  fupination  (l).  This 
bone  follows  the  ulna  in  flexion  andextenfion,  and  may 
like  wife  be  moved  round  its  axis  in  any  dire&ion.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  much  larger  and 
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ftronger  than  its  upper  part  ;  the  ulna,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  fmaller  and  weaker  below  than  above  ;  fo  that 
they  ferve  to  fupply  each  other’s  deficiencies  in  both 
thofe  parts* 

On  the  external  fide  of  this  bone,  we  obferve  a  fmall 
cavity  which  is  deftined  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna ;  and  its  lower  extremity  is  formed  into  a  large 
cavity,  by  means  of  which  it  is  articulated  with  the 
bones  of  the  wrift,  and  on  this  account  it  is  fometimes 
called  manubrium  manus.  It  fupports  the  two  firft: 
bones  of  the  wrift  on  the  fide  of  the  thumb,  whereas 
the  ulna  is  articulated  with  that  bone  of  the  wrift  whicli 
correfponds  with  the  little  finger. 

Through  the  whole  length  both  of  this  bone  and  the 
ulna,  a  ridge  is  obferved  which  affords  attachment  to 
an  interoffeous  ligament.  This  ligament  fills  up  the 
fpace  between  the  two  bones. 

3.  Bones  of  the  Hand. 

The  carpus  or  wrift  confifts  of  eight  fmall  bones  of  Of  the  car* 
an  irregular  fhape,  and  difpofed  in  two  unequal  rows.  Pus* 

Thofe  of  the  upper  row  are  articulated  with  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  one  with  the  me¬ 
tacarpus. 

The  ancient  anatomifts  deferibed  thefe  bones  nume¬ 
rically  ;  Lyferus  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  gave 
to  each  of  them  a  particular  name.  The  names  lie  adopt¬ 
ed  are  founded  on  the  figure  of  the  bones,  and  are  now 
pretty  generally  received,  except  the  firft,  which  in- 
ftead  of  x.o]vXoii<ti$  (the  name  given  to  it  by  Lyferus,  011 
account  of  its  finus,  that  admits  a  part  of  the  os  mag¬ 
num),  has  by  later  writers  been  named  Scaphoides  or 
Navicular e.  This,  which  is  the  outermoft  of  the  up¬ 
per  row  (confidering  the  thumb  as  the  outer  fide  of  the 
hand),  is  articulated  with  the  radius  ;  on  its  inner  fide 
it  is  conne&ed  -with  the  os  lunarc,  and  below  to  the 
trapezium  and  trapezoides.  Next  to  this  is  a  Tmaller 
bone,  called  the  os  lunar e  ;  becaufe  its  outer  fide,  which 
is  conned ed  with  the  fcaphoides,  is  fhaped  like  a  cref- 
cent.  This  is  like  wife  articulated  with  the  radius.  On 
its  inner  fide  it  joins  the  oseuneiforme  ;  and  anteriorly, 
the  os  magnum  and  os  unci  for  me. 

The  os  cuneiforme,  which  is  the  third  bone  in  the 
upper  row,  is  compared  to  a  wedge,  from  its  being 
broader  above,  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  than  it  is  be¬ 
low.  Pofteriorly  it  is  articulated  with  the  ulna,  and 
anteriorly  with  the  os  unci  for  me. 

Thefe  three  bones  form  an  oblong  articulating  fur- 
face,  covered  by  cartilage,  by  which  the  hand  is  con- 
neded  with  the  fore-arm. 

The  os  pififorme,  or  pea-like  bone,  which  is  fmaller 

than 


(l)  The  motions  of  pronation  and  fupination  may  be  eafily  deferibed.  If  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  inftance, 
is  placed  on  the  furface  of  a  table,  the  hand  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  pronation  ;  but  if  the  back  part  of  tho 
hand  is  turned  towards  the  table,  the  hand  will  be  then  in  a  ftate  of  fupination. 
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Ofleology.  than  the  three  juft  now  defcribed,  though  generally 
\ - '  claffed  with  the  bones  of  the  upper  row,  does  not  pro¬ 

perly  belong  to  either  feries,  being  placed  on  the  un¬ 
der  furface  of  the  os  cuneiforme,  fo  as  to  project  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  J?he  four  bones  of  the  fecond 
row  correfpond  with  the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fing¬ 
ers  ;  the  firft,  fccond,  and  fourth,  are  from  their  (hapes 
named  trapezium,  trape%oides ,  and  unciforme  ;  the  third, 
from  its  being  the  largcft  bone  of  the  carpus,  is  ftyled 
os  magnum. 

All  thcfe  bones  are  convex  towards  the  back,  and 
fiightly  concave  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  their 
articulating  furfaces  are  covered  with  cartilages,  and 
fecured  by  many  ftrong  ligaments,  particularly  by  two 
ligamentous  expanfions,  called  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  annular  ligaments  of  the  wrift.  The  former  ex¬ 
tends  in  an  oblique  dire&ion  from  the  os  pififorme  to 
the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  radius,  and  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth  ;  the  latter  or  internal  annular  ligament 
is  ftretched  from  the  os  pififorme  and  os  unciforme,  to 
the  os  fcaphoides  and  trapezium.  Thefe  annular  liga¬ 
ments  like  wife  ferve  to  bend  dow'n  the  tendons  of  the 
wrift  and  fingers. 

Of  the  me-  The  metacarpus  confifts  of  four  bones,  which  tup- 
tacarpus.  port  the  fingers  ;  externally  they  are  a  little  convex, 
and  internally  fomewhat  concave,  where  they  form  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  They  are  hollow,  and  pf  a  cylin¬ 
drical  fliape. 

At  each  extremity  they  are  a  little  hollowed  tor 
their  articulation  ;  fuperiorly  with  the  bones  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  and  inferiorly  with  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  fingers, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feveral  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
are  articulated  with  each  other. 

The  five  fingers  of  each  hand  are,  compofed  of  fifteen 
bones,  difpofed  in  three  ranks  called  phalanges  :  The 
bones  of  the  firft  phalanx,  which  are  articulated  with 
the  metacarpus,  are  the  largeft,  and  thofe  of  the  laft 
phalanx  the  fmalleft.  All  thcfe  bones  are  larger  at 
their  extremities  than  in  their  middle  part. 

We  obferve  at  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  feveral  inequalities  that 
ferve  for  their  articulation  with  each  other  *,  and  thefe 
articulations  are  ftrengthened  by  means  of  the  .ligaments 
which  furround  them. 

It  will  be  eafily  underftood  that  this  multiplicity  of 
bones  in  the  hand  (for  there  are  27  in  each  hand)  is 
effential  to  the  different  motions  we  wifh  to  perform. 
If  each  finger  was  compofed  only  of  one  bone  inftead 
ef  three,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  grafp  any 
thing. 
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§2 .Of  the  Lower  'Extremity. 

Each  lower  extremity  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 
the  os  femoris,  or  thigh-bone ;  the  rotula,  or  knee-pan  ; 
the  leg  ;  and  the  foot. 

1.  Of  the  Thigh. 

*Of  the  os  •  The  thigh  is  compofed  only  of  this  bone,  which  is 
femoris.  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  we  have..  .  It  will  be  neceffary 
to  diftinguilh  its  body  and  extremities:  Its  body,  which 
is  of  a  cylindrical  fhape,  is  convex  before  and  concave 
behind,  where  it  ferves  to  lodge  feveral  mufcles. 
Throughout  two-thirds  of  its  length  we  obferve  a  ridge 
t  ailed  %iea  afpera,  which  originates  from  the  trochan¬ 
ters  and  after  running  for  fome  way  downwards, 


divides  into  two  branches,  that  terminate  in  the  tubero-  Ofteolog1 
fities  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone.  .  v~~ ^ 

At  its  upper  extremity  we  muft  deferibe  the  neck 
and  fmooth  head  of  the  bone,  and  likewife  two  confi- 
derable  proceffes  :  The  head,  which  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  a  fphere  unequally  divided,  is  turned  inwards, 
and  received  into  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  os  in- 
norainatum.  At  this  part  of  the  bone  there  is  a  little 
foflk  to  be  obferved,  to  which  the  round  ligament  is 
attached,  and  which  we  have  already  defcribed  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  fecure  the  head  of  this  bone  in  the  great  aceta¬ 
bulum.  The  neck  is  almoft  horizontal,  confidered  with 
refpea  to  its  fituation  with  the  body  of  the  bone.  Of 
the  two  proceffes,  the  externa).  one,  which  is  the  largcft, 
is  called  trochanter  major  ;  and  the  other,  which  is 
placed  on  the  infide  of  the  bone,  trochanter  minor. 

They  both  afford  attachment  to  mufcles.  The  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  trunk  is  ftrengthened 
by  means  of  a  capfular  ligament,  which  adheres  every¬ 
where  round  the  edge  of  the  great  cotyloid  cavity  of 
the  os  innominatum,  and  furrounds  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

The  os  femoris  moves  upon  the  trunk  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  # 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bene  are  two  proceiies 
called  the  condyles,  and  an  intermediate  fmooth  cavi¬ 
ty,  by  means  of  which  it  is- articulated  with  the  leg  by 
ginglimus. 

All  round  the  under  end  of  the  bone  there  is  an  ir¬ 
regular  furface  where  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint 
has  its  origin,  and  where  blood-veffels  go  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bone. 

Between  the  condyles  there  is  a  cavity  poftenorly,  • 
in  which  the  blood-veffels  and  nerves  are  placed,  fecure 
from  the  compreflion  to  which  they  would  otherwife.be 
expofed  in  the  a&ion  of  bending  the  leg,  and  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  hurtful. 

At  the  fide  of  each  condyle  externally,  there  is  a 
tuberofity,  from  whence  the  lateral  ligaments  ^originate, 
which  are  extended  down  to  the  tibia. 

A  ligament  likewife  arifes  from  each  condyle  pofte- 
riorly.  One  of  thefe  ligaments  paffes  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  the  other  from  the  left  to  the  right,  fo 
that  they  interfeeff  each  other,  and  for  that  reafon  are 
called  the  crofs  ligaments . 

The  lateral  ligaments  prevent  the  motion  of  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh  to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  crofs  liga¬ 
ments,  which  are  alfo  attached  to  the  tibia,  prevent  the 
latter  from  being  brought  forwards. 

In  new  born  children  all  the  proceffes  of  this  bone 
are  cartilaginous. 


2.  The  Rotula,  or  Knee-pan.  59 

The  rotula,  patella,  or  knee-pan,  as  it  is  differently  Of  the 
called,  is  a  flat  bone  about  four  or  five  inches  in.cir-tula* 
curaference,  and  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee.  In  its  (hape  it  is  fomewhat  like  the  com¬ 
mon  figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  downwards. 

It  is  thinner  at  its  edge  than  in  its  middle  part  ;  at 
its  fore  part  it  is  fmooth  and  fomewhat  convex;  its 
pofterior  furface,  which  is  more  unequal,  affords  an  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  middle  which  is  admitted  between  the 
two  condyles  of  the  os  femoris. 

This  bone  is  retained  in  its  proper  fituation  by  a 
ftrong  ligament  which  everywhere  furrounds  it,  and 

adheres 
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Ofteoiogy.  adheres  both  to  the  tibia  and  os  femoris  ;  it  is  likewife 
u-~v— ~  firmly  conne&ed  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  a  Itrong 
tendinous  ligament  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  upwards 
of  two  inches  in  length,  which  adheres  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  patella,  and  to  the  tuberofity  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia.  On  account  of  this  connexion,  it  is 
very  properly  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  tibia, 
which  it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  fu  as  to  be  to  it 
what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna.  There  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  that  the  olecranon  is  a  fixed  pro- 
cefs  ;  whereas  the  patella  is  moveable,  being  capable 
of  Aiding  from  above  downwards  and  from  below  up¬ 
wards.  This  mobility  is  effential  to  the  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  leg. 

In  very  young  children  this  bone  is  entirely  cartila¬ 
ginous. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  patella  Teems  to  be  to  de¬ 
fend  the  articulation  of  the  knee  from  external  in¬ 
jury  ;  it  likewife  tends  to  inereafe.  the  power  of  the 
ex  ten  for  mufcles  of  the  leg,  by  removing  their  direc¬ 
tion  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  manner 
of  a  pulley. 

tf0  3-  °f  tlie  LeS- 

The  leg  is  compnfed  of  two  bones  :  Of  thefe  the  in¬ 
ner  one,  which  is  the  largeft,  is  called  tibia  ;  the  other 
is  much  fmaller,  and  named  fibula. 

Of  theti  J  i,e  tibia,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to 
the  mufical  pipe  of  the  ancients,  has  three  furfaces,  and 
is  not  very  unlike  a  triangular  prifm.  Its  pofterior 
furface  is  the  broadeit  ;  anteriorly  it  has  a  confiderable 
ridge  called  the  (bin,  between*  which  and  the  fkin  there 
are  no  mufcles.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  bone 
are  two  furfaces,  a  little  concave,  and  feparated  from 
each  o  her  by  an  intermediate  elevation.  The  two  lit¬ 
tle  cavities  receive  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
the  eminence  between  them  is  admitted  into  the  cavity 
which  we  fpoke  of  as  bring  between  the  two  condyles  ; 
fo  that  this  articulation  affords  a  fpecimen  of  the  com¬ 
plete  ginglimus.  Under  the  external  edge  of  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  this  bone  is  a  circular  flat  furface,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

At  the  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the  tibia,  we  ob- 
ferve  a  confiderable  procefs  called  malleolus  interims . 
The  bafis  of  the  bone  terminates  in  a  large  tranfverfe 
cavity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  uppermoft 
bone  of  the  foot.  It  has  likewife  another  cavity  at  its 
lower  end  and  upper  fide,  which  is  fomewhat  oblong, 
and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

62  The  tibia  is  hollow  through  its  whole  length. 

Of  theft-  Tbe  fibula  is  a  fmall  long  bone  fituated  on  the  out- 

bula.  fide  of  the  tibia.  Its  fuperior  extremity  does  not  reach 
quite  fo  high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  but  its 
lower  end  dtfeends  fomewhat  lower.  Both  above  and 
below,  it  is  articulated  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  the 
lateral  cavities  wc  noticed  in  our  defeription  of  that 
bone. 

Its  lower  extremity  is  Aretched  out  into  a  coronoid 
procefs,  which  is  flattened  at  its  infide,  and  is  convex 
externally,  forming  what  is  called  the  malleolus  exter - 
nus ,  or  outer  ankle.  This  is  rather  lower  than  the 
malleolus  internus  of  the  tibia. 
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The  body  of  this  bone,  which  is  irregularly  triar.gu-  Ofteoiogy. 
lar,  is  a.  little  hollow  at  its  internal  furface,  which  is  ~v— 
turned  towards  the  tibia  ;  and  it  affords  like  that  bone, 
through  its  whole  length,  attachment  to  a  ligament, 
which  from  its  fituation  is  called  the  iuieruffcuus  liga¬ 
ment. 

4.  Of  the  Foot. 

63 

The  foot  con  fills  of  the  tarfus,  metatarfus,  and  toes-  64 

The  tarfus  is  compofed  of  feven  bones,  viz.  theaftra*  Of  the  tar- 
gaius,  os  calcis,  os  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and  three 
others  called  cuneiform  bones.  g^ 

The  aflragalus  is  a  large  bone  with  which  both  theoftift5  a- 
tibia  and  fibula  are  articulated,  it  is  the  uppermoft ftragnlus-* 
bone  of  the  foot ;  it  has  feveral  furfaces  to  be  confider¬ 
ed  ;  its  upper,  and  fomewhat  pofterior  part,  which  is 
fmooth  and  convex,  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tibia.  Its  lateral  parts  are  tonne  6k  d  with  the  malleoli 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  legs;  below,  it  is  articulated 
with  the  os  calcis,  and  its  anterior  furface  is  received  by 
the  os  naviculare.  All  thefe  articulations  are  ft  cured 
by  means  of  ligaments. 

The  os  calcis,  or  calcaneum,  which  is  of  a  very  irre^  Qf  tjie  ^ 
gular  figure,  is  the  larged  bone  of  the  foot.  Behind,  calcis. 
it  is  formed  into  a  confiderable  tuberofity,  called  the 
heel ;  without  this  tuberofity,  which  fuppurts  us  in  an 
creel  pofture,  and  when  we  walk,  we  fhould  be  liable 
to^fall  backwards. 

On  the  internal  furface  of  this  bone,  we  obferve  a 
confiderable  finuofity,  which  affords  a  paffage  to  the 
tendon  of  a  mufcle ;  and  to  the  pofltrior  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  a  ftrong  tendinous  cord,  called  tendo  achillis 
(m),  is  attached,  which  is  formed  by  the  tendons  of 
feveral  mufcles  united  together.  The  articulation  of 
this  with  the  other  bones  is  fecured  by  means  of  liga¬ 
ments.  ^ 

The  os  naviculare,  or  fcaphoides  (for  thefe  two  terms  of  the  os 
have  the  fame  fignification),  is  fo  called  on  account  of  naviculare. 
its  refemblance  to  a  little  bark.  At  its  poflerior  part, 
which  is  concave,  it  receives  the  aflragalus;  anteriorly 
it  is  articulated  with  the  cuneiform  bones,  and  laterally 
it  is  connedled  with  the  os  cuboides.  6g 

The  os  cuboides  forms  an  irregular  cube.  Pofteri- of  the  os 
orly  it  is  articulated  with  the  os  calcis;  anteriorly  it  cuboides. 
fupports  the  two  lafl  bones  of  the  metatarfus,  and  la¬ 
terally  it  joins  the  third  cuneiform  bone  and  the  os 
naviculare. 

Each  of  the  offa  cuneiformia,  which  are  three  in  num-  of  df<f  ofia 
ber,  reft mbles  a  wedge,  and  from  this  fimilitude  their  ,  uneifor- 
name  is  derived.  They  are  placed  next  to  the  meta-mia. 
tarfus  by  the  Tides  of  each  other,  and  are  ufually  diftin- 
gui died  into  os  cuneiforme  externum ,  medium  or  mini¬ 
mum,  and  internum  or  maximum.  The  fuperior  furface 
of  thefe  bones,  from  their  wedge-like  fliape,  is  broader 
than  that  which  is  below,  where  they  help  to  form  the 
foie  of  the  foot  ;  pofteriorly  they  are  united  to  the  os 
naviculare,  and  anteriorly  they  fupport  the  three  firft 
metatarfal  bones. 

When  thefe  feven  bones  compofing  the  tarfus  are 
viewed  together  in  the  fkeleton,  they  appear  convex 
above,  where  they  help  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot;  and  concave  underneath,  where  they  form  the 
C  c  hollow 


(m)  This  tendon  is  fometimes  ruptured  by  jumping,  dancing,  or  other  violent  efforts. 
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Ofteology.  hollow  of  the  foot,  in  which  the  veffels,  tendons,  and 
^ nerves  of  the  foot,  are  placed  fecure  from  preffure. 

They  are  united  to  each  other  by  very  ftrong  liga¬ 
ments,  and  their  articulation  with  the  foot  is  fecured 
by  a  capfular  and  two  lateral  ligaments  }  each  of  the 
latter  is  covered  by  an  annular  ligament  of  confiderable 
breadth  and  thicknefs,  which  ferves  to  bind  down  the 
tendons  of  the  foot,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  (Lengthen 
the  articulation. 

The  os  cuneiforme  externum  is  joined  laterally  to  the 
os  cuboides. 

Thefe  bones  complete  our  account  of  the  tarfus. 
Though  what  we  have  faid  of  this  part  of  the  ofteology 
has  been  very  limple  and  concife,  yet  many  readers 
may  not  clearly  underftand  it :  but  if  they  will  be  plea- 
fed  to  view  thefe  bones  in  their  proper  fituation  in  the 
Ikeleton,  all  that  we  have  faid  of  them  will  be  eafily 
w0  underftood. 

Of  the  me-  The  metatarfus  is  made  up  of  five  bones,  whereas 
taturfus.  the  metacarpus  con  fills  only  of  four.  The  caufe  of 
this  difference  is,  that  in  the  hand  the  laft  bone  of  the 
thumb  is  not  included  among  the  metacarpal  bones  } 
whereas  in  the  foot  the  great  toe  has  only  two  bones. 
The  firft  of  thefe  bones  fupports  the  great  toe,  and  is 
much  larger  than  the  reft,  which  nearly  referable  each 
other  in  fize. 

Thefe  bones  are  articulated  by  one  extremity  with 
the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  os  cuboides,  and  by  their 
other  end  with  the  toes. 

71  Each  of  the  toes,  like  the  fingers,  confifts  of  three 
t  ie  toes,  kones^  except  the  great  toe,  which  is  formed  of  two 
bones.  Thofe  of  the  other  four  are  diftinguiftied  into 
three  phalanges.  Although  the  toes  arc  more  con¬ 
fined  in  their  motion  than  the  fingers,  yet  they  appear 
to  be  perfeaiy  fitted  for  the  purpofes  they  are  defigned 
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for.  In  walking,  the  toes  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  Ofteology. 
perpendicular  to  the  advanced  foot  5  and  as  the  foies  of  *— — 
the  feet  are  naturally  concave,  we  can  at  pleafure  in- 
creafe  the  concavity,  and  form  a  kind  of  vault,  which 
adjufts  itfelf  to  the  different  inequalities  that  occur  to  us 
in  walking ;  and  which,  without  this  mode  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  would  incommode  us  exceedingly,  efpecially 

»  it  U  n  nnrp.rnnlrrl. 


§  4.  Of  the  OJfa  Sesamoidea.  7* 

Befides  the  bones  we  have  already  deferibed,  there 
are  feveral  fmall  ones  that  are  met  with  only  in  the 
adult  Ikeleton,  and  in  perfons  who  are  advanced  in 
life  }  which,  from  their  fuppofed  general  refemblance 
to  the  feeds  of  the  fefamum,  are  called  ofa  fefamoidea . 

They  are  commonly  to  be  feen  at  the  firft  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  and  fometimes  at  the  joints  of  the  thumb} 
they  are  likewife  now  and  then  to  be  found  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  ( the  fibula,  upon  the  condyles  of 
the  thigh-bone,  under  the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarfus* 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  fize  and  num¬ 
ber  feem  conftantly  to  be  incrcafed  by  age  and  hard 
labour  $  and  as  they  are  generally  found  in  fituations 
where  tendons  and  ligaments  are  moft  expofed  to  the 
a&ion  of  mufcles,  they  are  now  generally  confidered  as 
oftified  portions  of  ligaments  or  tendons. 

The  upper  furface  of  thefe  bones  is  ufually  convex, 
and  adherent  to  the  tendon  that  covers  it}  the  fide 
which  is  next  to  the  joint  is  fmooth  and  flat.  Though 
their  formation  is  accidental,  yet  they  feem  to  be  of 
fome  ufe,  by  rafting  the  tendons  farther  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  and  confequently  increafing  the  power  of  the 
mufcles.  In  the  great  toe  and  thumb  they  are  like¬ 
wife  ufeful,  by  forming  a  groove  for  the  flexor  ten¬ 
dons. 
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Plate  XXI. 

Tig.  1.  A  Front  View  of  the  Male  Skeleton. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  The  os  parietale.  C,  The 
coronal  future.  D,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  bones.  E,  The  fquamous  future.  F,  The  zygoma. 
G,  The  maftoid  procefs.  H,  The  temporal  procefs  of 
the  fphenoid  bone.  I,  The  orbit.  K,  The  os  make.  L, 
The  os  maxillare  fuperius.  M,  Its  nafal  procefs.  N, 
The  offa  nafi.  O,  The  os  unguis.  P,  The  maxilla  in¬ 
ferior.  Qj  The  teeth,  which  are  fixteen  in  number  in 
each  jaw.  R,  The  feven  cervical  vertebrae,  with  their 
intermediate  cartilages.  S,  Their  tranfverfe  proceffes. 
T,  The  twelve  dorfal  vertebrae,  with  their  interme¬ 
diate  cartilages.  U,  The  five  lumbar  vertebrae.  V, 
Their  tranfverfe  proceffes.  W,  The  upper  part  of  the 
os  facrum.  X,  Its  lateral  parts.  The  holes  feen  on 
its  fore  part  are  the  paffages  of  the  undermoft  fpinal 
nerves  and  fmall  veffels.  Oppofite  to  the  holes,  the 
marks  of  the  original  divifions  of  the  bone  are  fccn. 
Y,  The  os  ilium.  Z,  Its  creft  or  fpine.  a,  The  an¬ 
terior  fpinous  proceffes.  b,  The  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
c,  The  ifchiatic  niche,  d,  The  os  ifehium.  e,  Its 
tuberofity.  f,  Its  fpinous  procefs.  g, .Its  crus,  h,  The 
foramen  thyroideum.  i,  The  os  pubis.^  k,  The  fym- 
pliyfis  pubis.  1)  The  crus  pubis*  in,  I  lie  acetabulum. 


n,  The  feventli  or  laft  true  rib.  o,  The  twelfth  or  laft 
falfe  rib.  p,  The  upper  end  of  the  fternurn.  q,  The 
middle  piece,  r,  The  upper  end,  or  cartilago  enfi- 
formis.  s,  The  clavicle,  t,  The  internal  furface  of 
the  fcapula.  u,  Its  acromion,  v,  Its  coracoid  pro¬ 
cefs.  w,  Its  cervix,  x,  The  glenoid  cavity,  y,  The 
os  humeri,  z,  Its  head,  which  is  connected  to  the 
glenoid  cavity.  1,  Its  external  tubercle.  2,  Its  in¬ 
ternal  tubercle.  3,  The  groove  for  lodging  the.  long 
head  of  the  biceps  mufcle  of  the  arm.  4,  The  inter¬ 
nal  condyle.  5,  The  external  condyle.  Between  4 
and  5,  the  trochlea.  6,  The  radius.  7,  Its  head. 
8,  Its  tubercle.  9,  The  ulna.  10,  Its  coronoid  pro¬ 
cefs.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  1 6,  17,  18,  The  carpus} 
compofed  of  03  naviculare,  os  lunare,  os  cuneiforme, 
os  pififorme,  os  trapezium,  os  trapezoides,  os  magnum, 
os  unciforme.  19,  The  five  bones  of  the  metacarpus. 
20,  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb.  21,  The  three 
bones  of  each  of  the  fingers.  22,  The  os  femoris. 
23,  Its  head.  24,  Its  cervix.  25,  The  trochanter 
major.  2 6,  The  trochanter  minor.  27,  The  inter¬ 

nal  condyle.  28,  The  external  condyle.  29,  The 
rotula.  30,  The  tibia.  31,  Its  head.  32,  Its  tu¬ 
bercle.  33,  Its  fpine.  34,  The  malleolus  internus. 
35,  The  fibula.  36,  Its  head.  37,  The  malleolus 
externus.  The  tarfu^is  compofed  of,  38,  The  aftraga- 

lus  5 
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Ofteology.  lus  5  39,  the  os  calcis;  40,  the  os  naviculare  ;  41,  three 
u  :-v— °  offa  cuneiformia,  and  the  os  cuboidcs,  which  is  not  fcen 
in  this  figure.  42,  The  five  bones  of  the  metatarfus. 
43,  The  two  bones  of  the  great  toe.  44,  The  three 
bones  of  each  of  the  fmall  toes. 

Fig.  2.  A  Front  View  of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  The  lateral  part  of  the  os 
frontis,  which  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  temporal 
mufcle.  C,  The  fuperciliary  ridge.  D,  the  fuper- 
ciliary  hole  through  which  the  frontal  veflels  and  nerves 
pafs.  EE,  The  orbitar  procefles.  F,  The  middle  of 
the  tranfverfe  future.  G,  The  upper  part  of  the  or¬ 
bit.  H,  The  foramen  cpticum.  I,  The  foramen 
lacerum.  K,  The  inferior  orbitar  fififure.  L,  The  os 
unguis.  M,  The  ofla  nafi.  N,  The  os  maxillare  fu- 
perius.  O,  Its  nafal  procefs.  P,  The  external  orbi¬ 
tar  hole  through  which  the  fnperior  maxillary  veflfels 
and  nerves  pafs.  (,),  The  os  raalse.  R,  A  palfage  for 
fmall  vefifels  into,  or  out  of,  the  orbit.  S,  The  under 
part  of  the  left  noftril.  T,  The  feptnm  narium.  U, 
The  os  fpongiofum  fuperius.  V,  The  os  fpongiofum 
inferius.  W,  The  edge  of  the  alveoli,  or  fpongy  fock- 
ets,  for  the  teeth.  X,  The  maxilla  inferior.  Y,  The 
palfage  for  the  inferior  maxillary  velfels  and  nerves. 

Fig.  3.  A  Side  View  of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  B,  The  coronal  future.  C,  The 
os  parietale.  D,  An  arched  ridge  which  gives  origin 
to  the  temporal  mufcle.  E,  The  fquamous  future. 

F,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  and, 
farther  forwards,  the  temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid 
bone.  G,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone.  H,  The  zygomatic  future.  I,  The  maftoid 
procefs  of  the  temporal  bone.  K,  The  meatus  audi- 
torius  externus.  L,  The  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone,  under  which  is  feen  the  tranfverfe  future. 
M,  The  pars  plana  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  N,  The  os 
unguis.  O,  The  right  os  nafi.  P,  The  fuperior  max¬ 
illary  bone.  Its  nafal  procefs.  R,  The  two  den¬ 
tes  incifores.  S,  The  dens  caninus.  T,  The  two 
fmall  molares.  U,  The  three  large  molares.  V,  The 
os  malm.  W,  The  lower  jaw.  X,  Its  angle.  Y,  The 
coronoid  procefs.  Z,  The  condyloid  procefs,  by  which 
the  jaw  is  articulated  with  the  temporal  bone. 

Fig.  4.  The  Poftcrior  and  Right  fide  of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  os  frontis.  BB,  The  ofla  parietalia. 
C,  The  fagittal  future.  D,  The  parietal  hole,  through 
which  a  fmall  vein  runs  to  the  fuperior  longitudinal 
finus.  E,  The  lambdoid  future.  FF,  Ofla  triquetra. 

G,  The  os  occipitis.  H,  The  fquamous  part  of  the 
temporal  bone.  I.  The  maftoid  procefs.  K,  The 
zygoma.  L,  The  os  malm.  M,  The  temporal  part 
of  the  fphenoid  bone.  N,  The  fuperior  maxillary 
bone  and  teeth. 

Fig.  5.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis. 

A,  The  convex  part.  B,  Part  of  the  temporal 
fofla.  C,  The  external  angular  procefs.  D,  The  in¬ 
ternal  angular  procefs.  E,  The  nafal  procefs.  F,  The 
fuperciliary  arch.  G,  The  fuperciliary  hole.  H,  The 
orbitar  plate. 

Fig.  5.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis. 

AA,  f he  ferrated  edge  which  affifts  to  form  the  co¬ 
ronal  future.  B,  The  external  angular  procefs.  C, 
The  internal  angular  procefs.  D,  The  nafal  procefs. 
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E,  The  orbitar  plate.  F,  The  cells  which  correfpond  Ofteology. 
with  thofe  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  G,  The  palfage  from  "v*— ^ 

the  frontal  finus.  H,  The  opening  which  receives  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  I,  The  cavity 
which  lodges  the  fore  part  of  the  brain.  K,  The  fpine 
to  which  the  falx  is  fixed.  L,  The  groove  which 
lodges  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus. 

Plate  XXII. 

Fig.  1.  A  Back  View  of  the  Skeleton. 

AA,  The  ofla  parietalia.  B,  The  fagittal  future. 

C,  The  lambdoid  future.  D,  The  occipital  bone. 

E,  The  fquamous  future.  F,  The  maftoid  procefs  of 
the  temporal  bone.  G,  The  os  malm.  H,  The  pa¬ 
late  plates  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones.  I,  The 
maxilla  inferior.  K,  The  teeth  of  both  jaws.  L,  The 
feven  cervical  vertebrae.  M,  Their  fpinous  procefles. 

N,  Their  tranfverfe  and  oblique  procefles.  O,  The 
laft  of  the  twelve  dorfal  vertebrae.  P,  The  fifth  or  laft 
lumbar  vertebra.  £),  The  tranfverfe  procefles.  R,  Tire 
oblique  procefles.  S,  The  fpinous  procefles.  T,  The 
upper  part  of  the  os  facrum.  U,  The  pofterior  holes 
which  tranfmit  fmall  blood-veflels  and  nerves.  V,  The 
under  part  of  the  os  facrum  which  is  covered  by  a 
membrane.  W,  The  os  coccyx  is.  X,  The  os  ilium. 

Y,  Its  fpine  or  creft.  Z,  The  ifchiatic  niche,  a,  The 
cs  ifehium.  b,  Its  tuberofity.  c,  Its  fpine.  d,  The 
os  pubis.  e,  The  foramen  thyroideum.  f,  The  fe- 
venth  or  laft  true  rib.  g,  The  twelfth  or  laft  falfe  rib. 
h.  The  clavicle,  i,  Thefcapula.  k,  Its  fpine.  1,  Its 
acromion,  m,  Its  cervix,  n,  Its  fuperior  cofta.  o,  Its 
pofterior  cofta.  p,  Its  inferior  cofta.  q,  The  os  hu¬ 
meri.  r,  The  radius,  s,  The  ulna.  t,  Its  olecranon, 
u,  All  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  excepting  the  os  pifi- 
forme,  which  is  feen  in  Plate  XXI.  fig.  1.  v,  The 
five  bones  of  the  metacarpus.  w,  The  two  bones  of 
the  thumb,  x,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fingers, 
y,  The  two  fefamoid  bones  at  the  root  of  the  left 
thumb,  z,  The  os  femoris.  1,  The  trochanter  ma¬ 
jor.  2,  The  trochanter  minor.  3,  The  linea  afpera. 

4,  The  internal  condyle.  5,  The  external  condyle. 

6  6,  The  femilunar  cartilages.  7,  The  tibia.  8,  The 
malleolus  internus.  9.  The  fibula.  10,  The  malleo¬ 
lus  externus.  1 1,  The  tarfus.  12,  The  metatarfus. 

13,  The  toes. 

Fig.  2.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Parie¬ 
tale. 

A,  The  convex  fmooth  furface.  B,  The  parietal 
hole.  C,  An  arch  made  by  the  beginning  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  mufcle. 

Fig.  3.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  fame  Bone. 

A,  Its  fuperior  edge,  which,  joined  with  the  other, 
forms  the  fagittal  future.  B,  The  anterior  edge,  which 
aflifts  in  the  formation  of  the  coronal  future.  C,  The 
inferior  edge  for  the  fquamous  future.  D,  The  pofte¬ 
rior  edge  for  the  lambdoid  future.  E,  A  depreflion 
made  by  the  lateral  finus.  FF,  The  prints  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  dura  mater. 

Fig.  4.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem- 
PORUM. 

A,  The  fquamous  part.  B,  The  maftoid  procefs, 

C,  The  zygomatic  procefs.  D,  The  ftyloid  procefs. 

E,  The  petrofal  procefs.  F,  The  meatus  auditorius 
C  c  2  externus. 
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fexterftu*.  6,  Th&  glenoi  i  cavity  for  the  articulation 
nf  the  lower  jaw.  H,  The  foramen  ftylo-maftoideum 
■for  the  -portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 

1  Paffages  for  hiood  vefiels  into  the  bone.  K,  The 
foramen  maftoideum  through  which  a  vein  goes  to  the 
lateral  fin  us. 

Fig.  5.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Left  Os  Tem- 
porum. 

A,  The  Iquamous  part ;  the  upper  edge  of  which 
a{Tiib  in  forming  the  fquamous  future.  B,  The  ma- 
itoid  proccfs.  C,  The  ftyloid  procefs.  D,  The  pars 
petrofa.  E,  The  entry  of  the  feventh  pair,  or  audi¬ 
tory  nerve.  F,  The  foffa,  which  lodges  a  part  of  the 
lateral  fmus.  G,  The  foramen  maftoideum. 

Fig.  6.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Osseous  Circle, 
which  terminates  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  A  fmall  part  of  the 
trroove  in  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

*  24.  B.  This,  with  the  fubfequent  bones  of  the  ear, 

are  here  delineated  as  large  as  the  life. 

Fig.  7.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Osseous  Circle. 

A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  The  groove  in  which 
the  membrana  tympani  is  fixed. 

Fig.  8.  The  fituation  and  connexion  of  the  Small 
Bones  of  the  Ear. 

A,  The  malleus.  B,  The  incus.  C,  The  os  or- 
biculare.  D,  The  llapes. 

Fig.  9.  The  Malleus,  with  its  Head,  Handle,  and 
Small  Procefies. 

Fig.  10.  The  Incus,  with  its  Body,  Superior  and  In¬ 
ferior  Branches. 

Fig.  11.  The  Os  Orbiculare. 

Fig.  12.  The  Stapes,  with  its  Head,  Bafe,  and  two 
Crura. 

Fig.  13.  An  Internal  View  of  the  Labyrinth  of 
the  Ear. 

A,  The  hollow  part  of  the  cochlea,  which  forms  a 
finre  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus.  B,  The  vefti- 
bulura.  CCC,  The  femicircular  canals. 

Fig.  14.  An  External  View  of  the  Labyrinth. 

A,  The  femicircular  canals.  B,  The  feneftra  ovalis 
which  leads  into  the  veftibulum.  C,  The  feneftra  ro¬ 
tunda  which  opens  into  the  cochlea.  D,  The  different 
turns  of  the  cochlea. 

Fig.  15.  The  Internal  Surface  of’ the  Os  SPHENOIDES. 

A  A,  The  temporal  proceffes.  BB,  The  ptery¬ 
goid  proceffes.  CC,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  DD,  The 
anterior  clinoid  proceffes.  E,  The  poll erior  clinoid 
procefs.  F,  The  anterior  procefs  which  joins  the 
ethmoid  bone.  G,  The  fella  turcica  for  lodging 
the  glandula  pituitaria.  H,  The  foramen  opticum. 
K,  The  foramen  lacerum.  L,  The  foramen  rutun- 
dum.  M,  The  foramen  ovale.''  N,  The  foramen  fpi- 
nale. 

Fig.  16.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Sphenoides. 

AA,  The  temporal  proceffes.  BB,  The  pterygoid 
proceffes.  CC,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  D,  The  pro- 
ceffus  azygos.  E,  The  fmall  triangular  proceffes  which 
grow  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  FF,  The  orifices 
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of  the  fphenoidal  finufes.  G,  The  foramen  lacerum.  ul;eul0gy. 

H,  The  foramen  rotundum.  I,  The  foramen  ovale.  - V - 

K,  The  foramen  pterygoideum. 

Fig  17.  The  External  View  of  the  Os  EtHMOIDES. 

A,  The  nafal  lamella.  BB,  The  grooves  between 
the  nafal  lamella  and  offa  fpongiofa  fupenora.  CC,  i  he 
offa  fpongiofa  fuperiora.  DD,  The  fphenoid  cor- 
nua.  See  Fig.  16.  E. 

ElG.  18.  The  Internal  View  of  the  Os  Ethmoides. 

A,  The  crifia  galli.  B,  The  cribriform  plate,  with 
the  different  paffages  of  the  olfaclory  nerves.  CC, 

Some  of  the  ethmoidal  cells.  D,  The  right  os  planum. 

EE,  The  fphenoidal  cornua. 

Fig.  19.  The  Right  Sphenoidal  Cornu. 

Fic.  20.  The  Left  Sphenoidal  Cornu. 

Fig.  21.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Occipitis, 

A,  The  upper  part  ol  the  bone.  B,  The  fuperior 
arched  ridge.  C,  The  inferior  arched  ridge.  Under 
the  arches  are  prints  made  by  mufcles.  of  the.  neck. 

DD,  The  two  condyloid  proceffes  which  articulate 
the  head  with  the  fpine.  E,  The  cuneiform  procefs. 

F,  The  foramen  magnum  through  which  the  fpmal 
marrow  paffes.  GG,  The  pofterior  condyloid  fora¬ 
mina  which  tranfmit  veins  into  the  lateral  finufes. 

HH,  The  foramina  lingualia  for  the  paffage  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves. 

Fig.  22.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  OcciPITls. 

AA,  The  two  Tides  which  afiift  to  form  the  lamb- 
doid  future.  B,  The  point  of  the  cuneiform  procefs 
where  it  joins  the  fphenoid  bone.  CC,  The  prints 
made  by  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  DD,  Prints 
made  by  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  E,  The  cruci¬ 
form  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  proceffes  of  the 
dura  mater.  F,  The  courfe  of  the  fuperior  longitudi¬ 
nal  finufes.  GG,  The  courfe  of  the  two  lateral  fi¬ 
nufes.  H,  The  foramen  magnum.  II,  The  pofterior 
condyloid  foramina. 

Plate  XXIII. 

Fig.  1.  A  Side  View  of  the  Skeleton. 

AA,  The  offa  parietalia.  B,  The  fagittal  future. 

C,  The  os  occipitis.  DD,  The  lambdoid  future. 

E,  The  fquamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  F,  The 
maftoid  procefs.  G,  1  he  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

H,  The  os  frontis.  I,  The  os  malse.  K,  The  os  max- 
illare  fuperius.  L,  The  maxilla  inferior.  M,  The 
teeth  of  both  jaws.  N>  The  feventh  or  laft  cervical 
vertebra.  O,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  P,  Their  tranf- 
verfe  and  oblique  proceffes.  £),  The  twelfth  or  laft 
dorfal  vertebra.  R,  The  fifth  or  laft  lumbar  vertebra. 

S,  The  fpinous  proceffes.  T,  Openings  between  the 
vertebrae  for  the  paffage  of  the  fpinal  nerves.  U,  The 
under  end  of  the  os  facrum.  V,  The  os  coccygis. 

\V.  The  os  ilium.  X,  The  anterior  fpinous  procefies. 

Y,  The  pofterior  fpinous  proceffes.  Z,  The  ifchiatic 
niche,  a,  The  right  os  ilium,  b,  The  ofia  pubis, 
c,  The  tuberofity  of  the  left  os  ifehium.  d,  The  fca- 
pula.  e,  Its  fpine.  f.  The  os  humeri.  £,  The  ra¬ 
dius.  h,  The  ulna,  i,  The  carpus,  k,  The  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  1,  The  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  fingers,  m,  The  two  bones  of  the  thumb, 
n,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fingers,  o,  The  os 

femoris* 
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Ofteologv.  feraoris.  p,  Its  head,  q,  The  trochanter  major,  r,  The 
external  condyle,  s,  The  rotula.  t,  The  tibia,  u,  ihe 
fibula.  v,  The  malleolus  externus.  w,  The  aftraga- 
lus.  x,  The  os  ealcis.  y,  The  os  naviculare.  z,  i  he 
three  offa  cuneiformia.  I,  The  os  cuboides.  2,  The 
five  metatarfal  bones.  3,  The  two  bones  of  the  great 
toe.  4,  The  three  bones  of  each  of  the  fmall  toes. 

Pig.  2.  A  View  of  the  Internal  Surface  of  the  Bafe  of 
the  Skull. 

AAA,  The  two  tables  of  the  fkull  with  the  diploe. 
BB,  The  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  C,  The 
crifia  galli,  with  the  cribriform  plate,  of  the  ethmoidal 
bone  on  each  fide  of  it,  through  which  the  firfi  pair 
of  nerve?  pafs.  D,  The  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  oc¬ 
cipital  bone.  E,  The  cruciform  ridge.  F,  The  fo¬ 
ramen  magnum  for  the  paffage  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

G,  The  zygoma,  made  by  the  joining  of  the  zygo¬ 
matic  precedes  of  the  os  temporum  and  os  make. 

H,  The  pars  fquamofa  of  the  os  temporum.  I,  The 
pars  mammillaris.  K,  The  pars  petroia.  L,  The 
temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  MM,  Ihe 
anterior  clinoid  procefies.  N,  The  pofierior  clinoid 
procefs.  O,  The  fella  turcica.  P,  The  foramen  op- 
ticum,  for  the  paffage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ocular 
artery  of  the  left  fide.  £) ,  The  foramen  lacerum,  for 
the  third,  fourth,  fixth,  and  firfi  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  and  ocular  vein.  Pi,  The  foramen  rotundum 
for*  the  feeond  of  the  fifth  pair.  S,  The  foramen 
ovale,  for  the  third  of  the  fifth  pair.  T,  The  foramen 
fpinale,  for  the  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 
U,  The  entry  of  the  auditory  nerve.  V,  The  paflage 
for  the  lateral  finus.  W,  The  paffage  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  X,  The  paffage  of  the  ninth  pair. 

Fig,  3.  A  View  of  the  External  Surface  of  the  Bafe 
of  the  Skull. 

A,  The  two  dentes  incifores  of  the  right  fide.  B, 
The  dens  caninus.  C,  The  two  fmall  molares.  D,  The 
three  large  molares.  E,  The  foramen  incifivum,  which 
gives  paffage  to  fmall  blood- vedl-ls  and  nerves.  F,  The 
palate  plates  of  the  offa  maxillaria  and  palati,  joined 
by  the  longitudinal  and  tranfverfe  palate  futures.  G, 
The  foramen  palatinum  pofierius,  for  the  palatine  vef- 
fels  and  nerves.  H,  The  os  maxillare  fuperius  of  the  right 
fide.  I,  The  os  malm.  K,  The  zygomatic  procefs  of  the 
temporal  bone.  L,  The  pofierior  extremity  of  the  offa 
fpongiofa.  M,  The  pofierior  extremity  of  the  vomer, 
which  forms  the  back  part  of  the  feptum  na(i.  N,  The 
pterygoid  procefs  of  the  right  fide  of  the  fphenoid  bone. 
00,  The  foramina  ovalia.  PP,  The  foramina  fpi- 
nalia.  Q^),  The  paffages  of  the  internal  carotid  ar¬ 
teries.  K,  A  hole  between  the  point  of  each  pars  pe- 
trofa  and  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
is  filled  up  with  a  ligamentous  fubftance  in  the  recent 
fubjeft.  S,  The  paffage  of  the  left  lateral  finu«.  T, 
The  pofierior  condyloid  foramen  of  the  left  fide.  U, 
The  foramen  mafioideum.  V,  The  foramen  magnum. 
\V,  The  inferior  orbitar  fiffure.  X,  The  glenoid  ca¬ 
vity,  for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  Y,  The 
fquamous  part  of' the  temporal  bone.  Z,  The  mafioid 
procefs,  at  the  inner  fide  of  which  is  a  fofia  for  the 
pofierior  belly  of  the  digafiric  mufcle.  a.  The  ftyloid 
procefs.  b,  The  meatus  auditorius  externus.  c,  The 
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left  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone,  d,  The  perpendi-  Ofteology. 

cuiar  occipital  fpine.  ee,  The  inferior  horizontal  ridge  - 

of  the  occipital  bone.  ff,  The  fuperior  horizontal 
ridge,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  crucial  ridge  where  the 
longitudinal  finus  divides  to  form  the  lateral  finufes. 
ggg,  The  lambdoid  future.  h,  The  left  fquamous 
future,  i,  The  parietal  bone. 

Fig.  4.  The  Anterior  Surface  of  the  Ossa  Nasi.. 

A,  The  upper  part  which  joins  the  os  frontis.  B, 

The  under  end,  which  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 

C,  Their  inner  edge  where  they  join  each  other. 

Fig.  5.  The  Pofierior  Surface  of  the  Ossa  Nasi. 

A  A,  Their  cavity,  which  forms  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  nofe.  BB,  Their  ridge  or  fpine,  which  projefls 
a  little  to  be  fixed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  feptum  na- 
rium. 

Fig.  6.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  Maxillare 
Superius  of  the  left  fide. 

A,  The  nafal  procefs.  B,  The  orbitar  plate.  C, 

The  unequal  furface  which  joins  the  os  malce.  D,  The 
external  orbitar  hole.  E,  The  opening  into  the  noftril. 

F,  The  palate  plate.  G,  The  maxillary  tuberofity. 

H,  Part  of  the  os  palati.  I,  The  two  dentes  incifores.. 

K,  The  dens  caninus.  L,  The  two  fmall  dentes  mo- 
lares.  M,  The  three  large  dentes  molares. 

Fig.  7.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Maxillare. 

Superius  and  Os  Palati. 

A,  The  nafal  procefs.  BB,  Eminences  for  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  fpongiofum  inferins.  D,  The  under 
end  of  the  lachrymal  groove.  E,  The  antrum  maxillare. 

F,  The  nafal  fpine,  between  which  and  B  is  the  cavity 
of  the  nofiril.  G,  The  palate  plate.  H,  The  orbitar. 
part  of  the  os  palati.  I,  The  nafal  plate.  K,  The 
future  which  unites  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

L,  The  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  palate  bone. 

Fig.  8.  The  External  Surface  of  the  right  Os  Unguis. 

A,  The  orbitar  part.  B,  The  lachrymal  part.  C, 

The  rid^e  between  them. 

Fig.  9.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  right  Os  Unguis. 

This  fide  of  the  bones  has  a  furrow  oppofite  to  the 
external  ridge  5  all  behind  this  is  irregular,  where  it 
covers  part  of  the  ethmoidal  cells. 

Fig.  10.  The  External  Surface  of  the  left  Os  MaljE. 

A,  The  fuperior  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  inferior 
orbitar  procefs.  C,  The  malar  procefi.  D,  The  zy¬ 
gomatic  procefs.  E,  The  orbitar  plate.  F,  A  paf¬ 
fage  for  fmall  veffels  into  or  out  of- the  orbit. 

Fig.  it.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  left  Os  Mal^E. 

A,  The  fuperior  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  inferior 
orbitar  procefs.  C,  The  malar  procefs.  D,  The  zy¬ 
gomatic  procefs.  E,  The  internal  orbitar  plate  or 
procefs. 

Fig.  12.  The  External  Surface  of  the  right  Os  Spon¬ 
giosum  Inferius. 

A,  The  anterior  part.  B,  The  hook-like  procefs 
for  covering  part  of  the  antrum  maxillare.  C,*  A 
fmall  procefs  which  covers  part  of  the  under  end  of 
the  lachrymal  groove.  D,  The  inferior  edge  turned  a 
little  outwards. 
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Oftcology.  Fig.  13.  The  Internal  Surface  of  the  Os  Spongiosum 
u— -y—Lj  Inferius. 

A,  The  anterior  extremity.  B,  The  upper  edge 
which  joins  the  fuperior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

Fig.  14.  The  Pofterior  and  External  Surface  of  the 
right  Os  Palati. 

A,  The  orbitar  procefs.  B,  The  nafal  lamella.  C, 
The  pterygoid  procefs.  D,  The  palate  procefs. 

Fig.  15.  The  Anterior  and  External  Surface  of  the 
right  Os  Palati. 

A,  The  orbitar  procefs.  B,  An  opening  through 
which  the  lateral  nafal  veflels  and  nerves  pafs.  C,  The 
nafal  lamella.  D,  The  pterygoid  procefs.  E,  The 
pofterior  edge  of  the  palate  procefs  for  the  connexion 
of  the  velum  palati.  F,  The  inner  edge  by  which  the 
two  offa  palati  are  conne&ed. 

Fig.  16.  The  right  fide  of  the  Vomer. 

A,  The  upper  edge  which  joins  the  nafal  lamella  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 
B,  The  inferior  edge  which  is  connc&ed  to  the  fupe¬ 
rior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  C,  The  fuperior  and 
pofterior  part  which  receives  the  proceffus  azygos  of 
the  fphenoid  bone. 

Fig.  17.  The  Maxilla  Inferior. 

A,  The  chin.  B,  The  bafe  and  left  fide.  C,  The 
angle.  D,  The  coronoid  procefs.  E,  The  condyloid 
procefs.  F,  The  beginning  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
canal  of  the  right  fide,  for  the  entry  of  the  nerve  and 
blood  veflels.  G,  The  termination  of  the  left  canal. 
H,  The  two  dentes  incifores.  1,  The  dens  caninus. 
K,  The  two  fmall  molares.  L,  The  three  large  mo- 
lares. 

Fig.  18.  The  different  claffes  of  the  Teeth. 

I,  2,  A  fore  and  back  view  of  the  two  anterior 
dentes  incifores  of  the  lower  jaw.  3,  4,  Similar  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  5,  6,  A  fore  and  back  view  of  the 
dentes  canini.  7,  8,  The  anterior  dentes  molares. 
9,  10,  11,  The  pofterior  dentes  molares.  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  Unufual  appearances  in  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
the  teeth. 

Fig.  19.  The  External  Surface  of  the  Os  HyoidES. 

A,  The  body.  BB,  The  cornua.  CC,  The  ap¬ 
pendices. 

Plate  XXIV. 

Fig.  I.  A  Pofterior  View  of  the  STERNUM  and  CLA¬ 
VICLES,  with  the  Ligament  connecting  the  Clavicles 
to  each  other. 

a,  The  pofterior  furface  of  the  fternum.  bb,  The 
broken  ends  of  the  clavicles,  cccc,  The  tubercles  near 
the  extremity  of  each  clavicle,  d,  The  ligament  con¬ 
necting  the  clavicles. 

Fig.  2.’  A  Fore  View  of  the  Left  Scapula,  and  of 
a  half  of  the  Clavicle,  with  their  Ligaments., 
a,  The  fpine  of  the  fcapula.  b,  The  acromion, 
c,  The  inferior  angle,  d,  Inferior  cofta.  e,  Cervix, 
f,  Glenoid  cavity,  covered  with  cartilage  for  the  arm 
bone,  gg,  The  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint,  h,  Co¬ 
racoid  procefs.  i,  The  broken  end  of  the  clavicle, 
k,  Its  extremity  joined  to  the  acromion.  1,  A  liga- 
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ment  coming  out  fingle  from  the  acromion  to  the  co-  Ofteology. 
racoid  procefs.  m,  A  ligament  coming  out  Angle  from  w ■ 
the  acromion,  and  dividing  into  two,  which  are  fixed 
to  the  coracoid  procefs. 

Fig.  3.  The  Joint  of  the  Elbow  of  the  Left  Arm, 
with  the  Ligaments. 

a,  The  os  humeri,  b,  Its  internal  condyle,  cc,  The 
two  prominent  parts  of  its  trochlea  appearing  through 
the  capfular  ligament,  d,  The  ulna,  e,  dhe  radius, 
f,  The  part  of  the  ligament  including  the  head  of  the 
radius. 

Fig.  4.  The  Bones  of  the  Right  Hand,  with  the 
Palm  in  view. 

a.  The  radius,  b,  The  ulna,  c,  The  fcaphoid  bone 
of  the  carpus,  d,  The  os  lunare.  e,  The  os  cunei- 
forme.  f,  The  os  pififorme.  g,  Trapezium,  h,  Pra- 
pezoides.  i,  Capitatum.  k,  Unciforrr.e.  1,  The  four 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers,  ra,  The  firft  phalanx, 
n,  The  fecond  phalanx.  0,  The  third  phalanx,  p,  The 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  q,  The  firft  joint, 
r,  The  fecond  joint. 

Fig.  5.  The  Pofterior  View  of  the  Bones  of  the  Left 
Hand. 

The  explication  of  Fig.  4.  ferves  for  this  figure  5  the 
fame  letters  pointing  out  the  fame  bones,  though  in  a 
different  view. 

Fig.  6.  The  Upper  Extremity  of  the  Tibia,  with  the 
Semilunar  Cartilages  of  the  Joint  of  the  Knee,  and 
fome  Ligaments. 

a,  The  ftrong  ligament  which  conne&s  the  rotula  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  bb,  The  parts  of  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tibia,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  appear 
within  the.  femilunar  cartilages.  cc,  The  femilunar 
cartilages.  d,  The  two  parts  of  what  is  called  the 
crofs  ligament. 

Fig.  7.  The  Pofterior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

a,  The  os  femoris  cut.  b,  Its  internal  condyle. 

c,  Its  external  condyle,  d,  The  back  part  of  the  tibia, 
e,  The  fuperior  extremity  of  the  fibula,  f,  The  edge 
of  the  internal  femilunar  cartilage,  g,  An  oblique  li¬ 
gament.  h,  A  larger  perpendicular  ligament.  1,  A 
ligament  connecting  the  femur  and  fibula. 

Fig.  8.  The  Anterior  View  of  the  Joint  of  the  Right 
Knee. 

b,  The  internal  condyle,  c,  Its  external  condyle. 

d,  The  part  of  the  os  femoris,  on  which  the  patella 
moves,  e,  A  perpendicular  ligament,  ff,  The  two 
parts  of  the  crucial  ligaments,  gg,  The  edges  of  the 
two  moveable  femilunar  cartilages.  h.  The  tibia, 
i,  The  ftrong  ligament  of  the  patella,  k,  The  back  part 
of  it  where  the  fat  has  been  differed  away.  1,  The 
external  depreflion.  m,  The  internal  one.  n,  The  cut 
tibia. 

Fig.  9.  A  View  of  the  Inferior  Part  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Right  Foot. 

a,  The  great  knob  of  the  os  calcis.  b,  A  promi¬ 
nence  on  its  outfide.  c,  The  hollow  for  the  tendons, 
nerves,  and  blood  veflels.  d,  The  anterior  extremity 
of  the  os  calcis.  e,  Part  of  the  aftragalus.  f,  Its 
head  covered  with  cartilage,  g,  The  internal  promi¬ 
nence 
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Ofteology  nence  of  the  os  naviculare.  h,  The  os  cuboides. 

ft  The  os  cuneiforme  internum;  k, — Medium;  1, — 
Externum,  m,  The  metatarfal  bones  of  the  four  lef- 
fer  toes,  n,  The  firft — o,  The  fecond — p,  The  third 
phalanx  of  the  four  leffer  toes,  q,  The  metatarfal 
bones  of  the  great  toe.  r,  Its  firft — s,  Its  fecond 
joint. 


bones  of  the  tarfus.  i,  The  ligaments  of  the  joints  of 
the  five  metatarfal  bones. 

Fig.  13.  a,  The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  child, 
b,  The  ligamentum  rotundum  connecting  it  to  the 
acetabulum,  c,  The  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint 
with  its  arteries  inje&ed.  d,  The  numerous  vcffels 
of  the  mucilaginous  gland  injeCted. 
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FlG.  10.  The  Inferior  Surface  of  the  two  large  SESA¬ 
MOID  Bones  at  the  firft  joint  of  the  Great  Toe. 

Fig.  II.  The  Superior  View  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Right  Foot. 

a,  b,  as  in  fig.  9.  c,  The  fuperior  head  of  the  aftra- 
galus.  d,  8cc.  as  in  fig.  9. 

Fig.  12.  The  View  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  with  its 
Ligaments. 

a,  The  great  knob  of  the  os  calcis.  b,  The  hollow 
for  the  tendons,  nerves,  and  blood-veffels.  c,  The 
fheaths  of  the  flexores  pollicis  and  digitorum  longi 
opened,  d,  The  ftrong  cartilaginous  ligament  fupport- 
ing  the  head  of  the  aftragalus.  c,  h,  Two  ligaments 
which  unite  into  one,  and  arc  fixed  to  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  f,  A  ligament  from  the  knob 
of  the  os  calcis  to  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 
g,  A  ftrong  triangular  ligament,  which  fupports  the 


Fig.  14.  The  Back  View  of  the  Cartilages  of  the 
Larynx,  with  the  Os  Hyoides. 
a,  The  polterior  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 
bb,  Its  cornua,  c,  The  appendix  of  the  right  fide. 

d,  A  ligament  fent  out  from  fhe  appendix  of  the  left 
fide,  to  the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone. 

e,  Ihe  union  oi  the  bafe  with  the  left  cornua,  ff,  The 
pofterior  lides  of  (g)  the  thyroid  cartilage,  hh,  Its 
luperior  cornua,  ii,  Its  inferior  cornua,  k,  The  cricoid 
cartilage.  11,  The  arytenoid  cartilages.  m,The  entry 
into  the  lungs,  named  glottis .  n,  The  epiglottis. 
00,  The  fuperior  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  p,  Its  li¬ 
gamentous  back  part. 

Fig.  15.  The  Superior  Concave  Surface  of  the  Sesa¬ 
moid  Bones  at  the  firft  joint  of  the  Great  Toe, 
with  their  Ligaments* 

a,  Ihree  fefamoid  bones,  b,  The  ligamentous  fub* 
ftanee  in  which  they  are  formed. 


CHAP.  II.  OF  THE  SOFT  PARTS  IN  GENERAL. 

OF  THE  COMMON  INTEGUMENTS  WITH  THEIR  APPENDAGES- 
AND  OF  THE  MUSCLES.  ? 


53  ANATOMICAL  writers  ufually  proceed  to  a  de- 
feription  of  the  mufcles  after  having  finifhed  the  ofteo- 
logy;  but  we  (hall  deviate  a  little  from  the  common 
method,  with  a  view  to  deferibe  every  thing  clearly 
and  diftin&ly,  and  to  avoid  a  tautology  which  would 
otherwife  be  unavoidable.  All  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  fo  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  that  it 
feems  impoflible  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  any  one  of 
them,  without  being  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  fay 
fomething  of  others  ;  and  on  tins  account  we  wi(h  to 
mention  in  this  place  the  names  and  fituation  of  the 
principal  vifeera  of  the  body,  that  when  mention  is 
hereafter  made  of  any  one  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  the 
work,  the  reader  may  at  leaft  know  where  they  are 
placed. 

After  this  little  digrefiion,  the  common  integuments, 
and  after  them  the  mufcles,  will  be  deferibed  5  we  then 
propofe  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  feveral  vif¬ 
eera,  and  their  different  fun&ions.  In  deferibing  the 
brain,  occafion  will  be  taken  to  fpeak  of  the  nerves  and 
animal  fpirits.  The/  circulation  of  the  blood  will  fol¬ 
low  the  anatomy  of  the  heart,  and  the  fecretions  and 
other  matters  will  be  introduced  in  their  proper  places. 

The  body  is  divided  into  three  great  cavities.  Of 
thefe  the  uppermoft  is  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  era- 
hium,  and  enclofes  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 

The  fecond  is  compofed  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
the  fternum,  and  true  ribs,  with  the  additional  afiift- 
ance  of  mufcles,  membranes,  and  common  integuments, 
arid  is  called  the  thorax.— It  contains  the  heart  and 
lungs. 


The  third,  and  inferior  cavity,  is  the  abdomen.  It 
is  feparated  from  the  thorax  by  means  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  formed  by  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  os  facrum, 
the  offa  innominata,  and  the  falfe  ribs,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  peritonaeum,  and  a  variety  of  mufcles.  This 
cavity  enclofes  the  ftomach,  inteftmes,  omentum  or 
cawl,  liver,  pancreas,  fpleen,  kidneys,  urinary  bladder, 
and  parts  of  generation. 

Under  the  divifion  of  common  integuments  are  ufu¬ 
ally  included  the  epidermis,  or  fcarf-lkin,  the  reticulum 
mucofum  of  Malpighi,  the  cutis,  or  true  Ikin,  and  the 
merabrana  adipofa.  The  hair  and  nails,  as  well  as  the 
febaceous  glands,  may  be  confidered  as  appendages  to 
the  Ikin. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Shin . 

§  I .  Of  the  Scarf-Skin . 

The  epidermis,  cuticula,  or  fcarf-lkin,  is  a  fine,  tranf-G  t-7,4 
parent,  and  infenfible  pellicle,  deftitute  of  nerves  and  U  1C 
blood  veffels,  which  invefts  the  body,  and  everywhere 
covers  the  true  Ikin.  This  fcarf-lkin,  which  feems  to  be 
very  Ample,  appears,  when  examined  with  a  microfcope^ 
to  be  compofed  of  feveral  laminae  or  feales  which  are  in- 
creafed  by  preffure,  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  where  it  is  frequently  much  thickened,  and  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  callous.  It  feems  to  adhere  to  the  cu¬ 
tis  by  a  number  of  very  minute  filaments,  but  may  ea- 
lily  be  feparated  from  it  by  heat,  or  by  maceration  in 
water.  Some  anatomical  writers  have  fuppofed  that  it 

is 
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Of  the  is  formed  by  a  moiflure  exhaled  from  the  whole  furface 
.Integu-  of  the  body,  which  gradually  hardens  when  it  comes 
meats,  See.  ;nto  Conta 61  with  the  air.  They  were  perhaps  induced 

'~m~* - -  to  adopt  this  opinion,  by  obferVing  the  fpeedy  regene- 

ration  of  this  part  of  the  body  when  it  has  been  by  any 
means  deftroved,  it  appearing  to  be  renewed  on  all  parts 
of  the  fui face  at  the  fame  time-,  whereas  other  parts 
-  which  have  been  injured,  are  found  to  diredt  their 

growth  from  their  circumference  only  towards  their 
centre.  But  a  demonftrative  proof  that  the  epidermis 
is  not  a  fluid  hardened  by  means  of  the  external  air,  is, 
that  the  foetus  in  utero  is  found  to  have  this  covering. 
Leeuwenhoek  fuppofed  its  formation  to  be  owing  to  the 
expanfion  of  the  extremities  of  the  excretory  veilels, 
which  are  found  every  where  upon  the  furface  of  the 
true  {kin.  Ruyfeh  attributed  its  origin  to  the  nervous 
papillae  of  the  fkin  5  and  Heiiler  thinks  it  probable, 
that  it  may  be  owing  both  to  the  papillae  and  the  ex¬ 
cretory  veffels.  The  celebrated  Morgagni,  on  the  o- 
*Adverfar  ther  hand,  contends  *,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Anat.  11.  furface  of  the  cutis,  hardened  and  rendered  infenfible 
Anvn ad’  ^  the  liquor  amnii  in  utero  and  by  the  preffure  the 
*er-2'  air.  This  is  a  fubjefl,  however,  on  which  we  can  ad¬ 
vance  nothing  with  certainty.  .  - 

The  cuticle  is  pierced  with  an  infinite  number  ot 
pores,  or  little  holes,  which  afford  a  paffage  to  the  hairs, 
fweat,  and  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  Jikewife  to  warm 
water,  mercury,  and  whatever  elfe  is  capable  of  be- 
in<^  taken  in  by  the  abforbents  of  the  fkin.  I  he  lines 
which  we  obferve  on  the  epidermis  belong  to  the  true 
fkin.  The  cuticle  adjufts  itfclf  to  them,  but  does  not 
form  them. 


O  M  Y. 


w  x,*  _  Parti, 

touch,  being  the  moft  eafily  obferved  ^here  the  fenfe  Of  the 
of  feeling  is  the  moft  delicate,  as  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  on  the  fingers.  .  .  — • — y— 


nas  ana  on  me  A  .  , 

Thefe  papillae  are  fuppofed  by  many  anatomical 
writers  to  be  continuations  of  the  pulpy  fub fiance  ot 
nerves,  whofe  coats  have  terminated  m  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  fkin.  The  great  fenfibility  of  thefe  papillae 
evidently  proves  them  to  be  exceedingly  nervous  5  but 
Purely  the  nervous  fibrillae  of  the  fkin  are  ot  themfelves 
fcarcely  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  papilla>,  and  it 
feems  to  be  more  probable  that  they  are  formed  like  the 

reft  of  the  cutis.  ,  .  f  .  .  , 

Thefe  papillae  being  defenbed,  the  ufesof  the  epider¬ 
mis  and  the  reticulum  mucofum  will  be  more  eafily  un¬ 
der  flood  ;  the  latter  ferving  to  keep  them  conftantly 
moift  while  the  former  protedls  them  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  air,  and  modifies  their  too  great  fenfibility. 


4.  Of  the  Glands  of  the  Shin 
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§  2.  Of  the  Rete  Mucofum . 


75  Between  the  epidermis  and  cutis  we  meet  with  an 

appearance  to  which  Malpighi,  who  firft  defenbed  it, 

gave  the  name  of  rete  mucofum ,  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  a 
membranous  ftru&ure,  and  pierced  with  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  pores  5  but  the  faft  is,  that  it  feems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mucous  fubftance  which  mav  be  diflolved 
by  macerating  it  in  water,  while  the  cuticle  and  cutis 
preferve  their  texture. 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  found  to  depend  on  the  co¬ 
lour  of  this  rete  mucofum  5  for  in  negroes  it  is  obferved 
to  be  pcrfeftly  black,  vhilft  the  true  fkin  is  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  colour.  .  ,  .  r  . . 

The  blifters  which  raife  the  fkin  when  burnt  or  leald- 
ed,  have  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  owing  to  a  rare¬ 
faction  of  this  mucus  ;  but  they  are  more  probably  oe- 
cafioned  bv  an  increafed  adlion  of  the  veffels  of  the  part, 
together  with  an  afflux  and  effufion  of  the  thinner  parts 
of  the  blood. 


In  different  parts  of  the  body  we  meet,  tvlthin  theThe  feba. 
fubftance  of  the  ikin,  with  certain  glands  or  follicles 
which  difeharge  a  fat  and  oily  humour  that  lerves  to 
lubricate  and  foften  the  fkin.  When  the  fluid  they  fe- 
crete  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  thicknefs,  it  ap- 
proaches  to  the  colour  and  confidence  of  fuet  \  and  from 
this  appearance  they  have  derived  their  name  of  febace- 
cus  glands.  They  are  found  in  the  gteateft  number  in. 
the  nefe,  ear,  nipple,  axilla,  groin,  ferotum,  vagina,  and 
prepuce. 

Befides  thefe  fehaceous  glands,  we  read,  in  anatomi- 
cal  books,  of  others  that  are  defenbed  as  fmall  fpheiical 
bodies  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  Ikin,  in  much  greater 
abundance  than'tbofe  juft  now  mentioned,  and  named 
miliary ,  from  their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  millet  feed. 

Stenoj  who  firft  deferibed  thefe  glands,  and  Malpighi, 
Ruyfeh,  Verheyen,  Window,  and  others,  who  have 
adopted  his  opinions  on  this  fubjtft,  fpeak  of  them  as 
having  excretory  duifts,  that  open  on  the  furface  of  the 
cuticle,  and  diftil  the  fweat  and  matter  of  infenfible  per¬ 
foration  :  and  yet,  notwithftanding  the  pofitive  manner 
in  which  thefe' pretended  glands  have  been  feoken  of, 
we  are  now  fuffieiently  convinced  that  their  exiftence  is 
altogether  imaginary. 


j  5.  Of  the  Insensible  Perfpiration  and  Sweat. 
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Cutis. 


§3  .Of  the  Cutis,  or  True  Shin . 

The  cutis  is  compofed  of  fibres  clofely  compadled  to¬ 
gether.  as  we  may  obferve  in  leather  which  is  the  pre¬ 
pared  fkin  of  animals.  Thefe  fibres  form  a  thick  net- 
work,  which  everywhere  admits  the  filaments  of  nerves, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  blood*  veffels  and  lympha- 

tlCThe  cutis,  when  the  epidermis  is  taken  off,,  is  found 
to  have,  throughout  its  whole  furface,  innumerable  pa¬ 
pilla  which  appear  like  very  minute  granulations,  and 
feem’to  be  calculated  to  receive  the  imprefflons  of  the 


The  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  in  other  Infenfij 
words,  the  fubtile  vapour  that  ia  continually  exhalingP^P1 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  is  not  fecrett  d  by  any 
particular  glands,  but  feems  to  be  derived  wholly  fiom 
the  extremities  of  the  minute  arteries  that  are  every¬ 
where  difperfed  through  the  fkin.  J  hefe  exhaling  vef¬ 
fels  are  eafily  demon flrated  in  the  dead  fubjedf ,  by 
throwing  water  into  the  arteries  ;  for  then  fmall  drops 
exude  from  all  parts  of  the  fkin,  and  raife  up  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  the  pores  of  which  are  clofed  by  death:  and  in 
the  living  fubjetf,  a  looking-glafs  placed  again  ft  the 
fkin,  is  foon  obfeured  by  the  vapour.  Bidloo  fancied 
he  had  difeovered  duels  leading  from  the  cutis  to  the 
cuticle,  and  tranfmitting  this  tluid  5  but  in  this  he  was 

miftaken.  .  - 

When  the  perfpiration  is  by  any  means  increated, 
and  feveral  drops  that  were  infenfible  when  feparate, 
are  united  together  and  condenfed  by  the  external  air, 
they  form  upon  the  fkin  fmall  but  vifible  drops  called 
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Of  the  fweat  (n).  This  particularly  happens  after  much  ex- 
Integu-  ercife,  or  whatever  occafions  an  increafed  determina- 
ment?,  &c-  tion  of  fluids  to  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  a  greater 
quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  being  in  fuch  cafes  car¬ 
ried  through  the  paffages  that  are  dedined  to  convey  it 
oft'. 

It  has  been  difputed,  indeed,  whether  the  infenflble 
a  perfpiration  and  fweat  are  to  be  confidered  as  one  and 


7  9 

Whether 
thefe  are 

fame  or  dif-  t^ie  ^ame  excreti°n>  differing  only  in  degree  ;  or  whe- 
ferent  ex-  ther  they  are  two  didinft  excretions  derived  from  dif- 
cretions.  ferent  fources.  In  fupport  of  the  latter  opinion,  it  has 
been  alleged,  that  the  infenlible  perfpiration  is  agree¬ 
able  to  nature,  and  eftential  to  health,  whereas  fweat 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  difeafe.  But  this  ar¬ 
gument  proves  nothing  j  and  it  feems  probable,  that 
both  the  infenfible  vapour  and  the  fweat  are  exhaled  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  though  they  differ  in  quantity,  and 
probably  in  their  qualities  ;  the  former  being  more  lim¬ 
pid,  and  feemingly  lefs  impregnated  with  falts  than 
the  latter  5  at  any  rate  Ave  may  confider  the  fkin  as  an 
emun#ory  through  which  the  redundant  water,  and 
So  fometimes  the  other  more  faline  parts  of  the  blood,  are 
Their  ufes.  carried  off.  But  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fkin  only — a  great  part  of  what  we  are 
conffantly  throwing  off  in  this  way  is  from  the  lungs. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  exhaled  from  the  human  body  by 
this  infenfible  perfpiration  is  very  confiderable.  Sane- 
torius  (0),  an  Italian  phyfician,  who  indefatigably  paf- 
fed  a  great  many  years  in  a  feries  of  flatical  experi¬ 
ments,  demonftrated  long  ago,  what  has  been  confirmed 
by  later  obfervations,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  ex¬ 
haled  from  the  fkin  and  from  the  furface  of  the  lungs, 
amounts  nearly  to  5*8ths  of  the  aliment  we  take  in. 
So  that  If  in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy  a  perfon  eats 
and  drinks  the  quantity  of  eight  pounds  in  the  courfe 
of  a  day,  five  pounds  of  it  will  pafs  off  by  infenfible 
perfpiration,  while  three  pounds  only  will  be  evacuated 
by  ftool,  urine,  faliva,  &c.  But  in  countries  where  the 
degree  of  cold  is  greater  than  in  Italy,  the  quantity  of 
perfpired  matter  is  lefs  :  in  fome  of  the  more  northern 
climates,  it  being  found  not  to  equal  the  difeharge  by 
urine.  It  is  likewife  obferved  to  vary  according  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the  conftitution, 
age,  fex,  difeafes,  diet,  exercife,  paffions,  &c.  of  dif¬ 
ferent  people. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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From  what  lias  been  faid  on  this  fubje&,  it  will  be  Of  the 
eafily  conceived,  that  this  evacuation  cannot  be  cither  Integu- 
much  increafed  or  diminifhed  in  quantity  without  af-  ^ents> 
fe<fting  the  health. 

The  perfpirable  matter  and  the  fweat  are  in  fome 
meafure  analogous  to  the  urine,  as  appears  from  their 
taffe  and  faline  nature  (p).  And  it  is  Avorthy  of  ob 
fervation,  that  Avhen  either  of  thefe  fecretions  is  increa¬ 
fed  in  quantity,  the  other  is  diminiftied  fo  that  they 
Avho  perfpire  the  lead,  ufually  pafs  the  greateft  quantity 
of  urine,  and  vice  verfa . 

§  6.  Of  the  Nails. 

The  nails  are  of  a  compaft  texture,  hard  and  tranf-  The  nails, 
parent  like  horn.  Their  origin  is  dill  a  fubjeft  of  dif- 
pute.  Malpighi  fuppofed  them  to  be  formed  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  papillae  of  the  fkin  :  Ludwig,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained,  that  they  were  con  poled  of 
the  extremities  of  blood-veffels  and  nerves.  Both  thefe 
opinions  are  noAV  defervedly  reje&ed. 

They  feem  to  poffefs  many  properties  in  common 
with  the  cuticle  *,  like  it  they  are  neither  vafcular  nor 
fenfible,  and  Avhen  the  cuticle  is  feparated  from  the 
true  fkin  by  maceration  or  other  means,  the  nails  come 
away  with  it. 

They  appear  to  be  compofed  of  different  layers,  of 
unequal  fize,  applied  one  over  the  other.  Each  layer 
feems  to  be  formed  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

In  each  nail  Ave  may  didinguifh  three  parts,  viz.  the 
root,  the  body  or  middle,  and  the  extremity.  The 
root  is  a  foft,  thin,  and  white  fubdance,  terminating  in 
the  form  of  a  crefcent  5  the  epidermis  adheres  very 
drongly  to  this  part  •,  the  body  of  the  nail  is  broader, 
redder,  and  thicker,  and  the  extremity  is  of  dill  great¬ 
er  firmnefs. 

The  nails  increafe  from  their  roots,  and  not  from 
their  upper  extremity. 

Their  principal  ufe  is  to  cover  and  defend  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  from  external  injury* 

§7 .Of  the  Hair.  ^ 

The  hairs,  Avhich  from  their  being  generally  known,  The  hair, 
do  not  feem  to  require  any  definition,  arife  from  di- 
din&  capfules  or  bulbs  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane 
under  the  fkin  (qJ.  Some  of  thefe  bulbs  enclofe  fe- 
D  d  veral 


(n)  LeeuAvenhoek  afferts,  that  one  drop  of  fAveat  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  15  drops  of  perfpirable  va¬ 
pour.  r  r 

(0)  The  infenfible  perfpiration  is  fometimes  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  this  phyfician,  Avho  Avas  born  in  the 
territories  of  Venice,  and  was  afterwards  a  prof^flor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  After  edimating  the  aliment  he 
took  in,  and  the  fenfible  fecretions  and  difeharges,  he  was  enabled  to  afeertain  Avith  great  accuracy  the  Aveight  or 
quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration  by  means  of  a  datical  chair  Avhich  he  contrived  for  this  purpofe  5  and  from  his 
experiments,  Avhich  were  conduced  Avith  great  indudry  and  patience,  he  Avas  led  to  determine  what  kind  of  folid 
or  liquid  aliment  increafed  or  diminifhed  it.  From  thefe  experiments  he  formed  a  fydem,  which  he  publidied  at 
Venice  in  1614,  in  the  form  of  aphorifms,  under  the  title  of  Ars  de  Medicina  Statica . 

(p)  Minute  crydals  have  been  obferved  to  fhoot  upon  the  clothes  of  men  Avho  work  in  -glafs-houfes.  Haller 
Elem.  Phi/s.  0 

OO  Malpighi,  and  after  him  the  celebrated  Ruyfch,  fuppofed  the  hairs  to  be  continuations  of  nerves,  beino* 
of  opinion  that  they  originated  from  the  papillae  of  the  fkin,  Avhich  they  confidered  as  nervous  ;  and  as  a  corro¬ 
borating  proof  of  Avhat  they  advanced,  they  argued  the  pain  Ave  feel  in  plucking  them  out  :  but  later  anatomids 
feem  to  have  reje&ed  this  cio&rine,  and  confider  the  hairs  as  particular  bodies,  not  arifing  from  the  papillae  (for 
in  the  parts  where  the  papillae  abound  mod  there  are  no  hairs),  but  from  bulbs  or  capfules,  which  are  peculiar  to 
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veral  hairs.  They  may  be  obferved  at  the  roots  of  the 
hairs  which  form  the  beard  or  whifkers  of  a  cat. 

The  hairs,  like  the  nails,  grow  only  from  below  by 
*  a  regular  propulfion  from  their  root,  where  .they  re¬ 
ceive  their  nourifliment.  Their  bulbs,  when  viewed 
with  a  micro  fcope  are  found  to  be  of  various  fliapes. 

In  the  head  and  ferotum  they  are  roundifh  ;  in  the 
eyebrows  they  are  oval  5  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
they  are  nearly  of  a  cylindrical  (hape.  Each  bulb  feems 
to  confift  of  two  membranes,  between  which  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  moifture.  W'ithin  the  bulb  the  hair 
feparates  into  three  or  four  fibrillse  ^  the  bodies  of  the 
hairs,  which  are  the  parts  without  the  ikin,  vary  in 
foftnefs  and  colour  according  to  the  difference  of  cli¬ 
mate,  age,  or  temperament  of  body  (r). 

Their  general  ufe  in  the  body  does  n6t  feem  to  be 
abfolutely  determined  •,  but  hairs  in  particular  parts,  as 
on  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  are  deftined  for  particular 
ufes,  which  will  be  mentioned  when  thofe  parts  are  de- 
feribed. 

§8  .Of  tie  Cellular  Membrane  and  Fat. 

Cellular  The  cellular  membrane  is  found  to  inveil:  the  moil 
membrane,  minute  fibres  we  are  able  to  trace  *,  fo  that,  by  modern 
phyfiologifts,  it  is  very  properly  confidered  as  the 
univerfal  conne6ting  medium  of  every  part  of  the 
b°dv. 

It  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  cells 
united  together,  and  communicating  with  each  other. 
The  two  difeafes  peculiar  to  this  membrane  are  proofs 
of  fuch  a  communication  *  for  in  the  emphyfema  all  its 
cells  are  filled  with  air,  and  in  the  anafarca  they  are 
univerfally  diftended  with  water.  B elides  thefe  proofs 
of  communication  from  difeafe,  a  familiar  inffance  of  it 
may  be  obferved  amongfl  butchers,  who  ufually  punc¬ 
ture  this  membrane,  and  by  inflating  it  with  air  add  to 
the  good  appearance  of  their  meat. 
yat  S4  The  cells  of  this  membrane  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the 
oily  part  of  the  blood,  or  Fat ,  which  feems  to  be  depo¬ 
sed  in  them,  either  by  tranfudation  through  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  that  ramify  through  thefe  cells,  or  by 
particular  veffels,  continued  from  the  ends  of  arteries. 
Thefe  cells  are  not  of  a  glandular  ftrudure,  as  Mal¬ 
pighi  and  others  after  him  have  fuppofed.  The  fat  is 
abforbed  and  carried  back  into  the  fyftem  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics.  The  great  wafte  of  it  in  many  difeafes,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  confumption,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that 
fuch  an  abforption  takes  place. 

The  fulnefs  and  fize  of  the  body  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the 
cells  of  this  membrane. 

In  the  living  body  it  feems  to  be  a  fluid  oil,  which 
concretes  after  death.  In  graminivorous  animals,  it  is 
found  to  be  of  a  firmer  confidence  than  in  many 

The  fat  is  not  confined  to  the  Ikin  alone,  being  met 
with  everywhere  in  the  interftices  of  mufcles,  in  the 
omentum,  about  the  kidneys,  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart, 
in  the  orbits,  8cc. 
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The  chief  ufes  of  the  fat  feem  to  be  to  afford  moi- 
fture  to  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is  connedled ;  to 
facilitate  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles  ;  and  to  add  to  the  <~ 
beauty  of  the  body,  by  making  it  everywhere  fmooth 
and  equal. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Mufcles . 

The  mufcles  are  the  organs  of  motion.  The  parts  8S 
that  are  ufually  included  under  this  name  confift  of  di- 
ftindl  portions  of  flefh,  fufceptible  of  contraaion  and  re¬ 
laxation  ,  the  motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy 
ftate,  are  fubjea  to  the  will,  and  for  this  reafon  they 
are  called  voluntary  mufcles.  But  befides  thefe,  there 
are  other  parts  of  the  body  that  owe  their  power  of 
contraaion  to  their  mufcular  fibres  \  thus  the  heart  is 
of  a  mufcular  texture,  forming  what  is  called  a  hollow 
mufcle  \  and  the  urinary  bladder,  ftomach,  inteftines,. 

Sec.  are  enabled  to  aa  upon  their  contents,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  provided  with  mufcular  fibres.  Thefe 
are  called  involuntary  mufcles,  becaufe  their  motions 
are  not  dependent  on  the  will.  1  he  mufcles  of  refpira- 
tion  being  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  the  will,  are 
faid  to  have  a  mixed  motion. 

The  names  by  which  the  voluntary  mufcles  are  di- 
ftinguiflied,  are  founded  on  their  fize,  figure,  fituatjon, 
ufe,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  or  their  origin 
and  infertion.  But  befides  thefe  particular  diftinaions, 
there  are  certain  general  ones  that  require  to  be  noti¬ 
ced.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a  mufcle  are  placed  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other  in  a  ftraiglit  direaion,  they  form  what 
is  ftyled  a  reSiilwear  mufcle  ,  if  the  fibres  crofs  and  in- 
terfea  each  other,  they  conftitute.a  compound  mufcle  *, 
a  radiated  one,  if  the  fibres  are  difpofed  in  the  manner 
of  rays  j  or  a  penniform  mufcle,  if,  like  the  plume  of 
a  pen,  they  are  placed  obliquely  with  refpea  to  the 
tendon. 

Mufcles  that  aa  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  arc 
called  antagonifee ;  thus  every  extenfor  mufcle  has 
a  flexor  for  its  antagonift,  and  vice  verfa .  Muf¬ 
cles  that  concur  in  the  fame  aaion  are  ftyled  con¬ 
gener  es. 

The  mufcles  being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter 
may  be  confidereH  as  levers  that  are  moved  in  different 
direaions  by  the  contraaion  of  thofe  organs. 

That  end  of  a  mufcle  which  adheres  to  the  moft 
fixed  part  is  ufually  called  the  origin,  and  that  which 
adheres  to  the  more  moveable  part,  the  infertion  of  the 
mufcle.  ...  . 

In  every  mufcle  we  may  diftinguifh  two  kinds  01 
fibres  *,  the  one  foft,  of  a  red  colour,  fenfible,  and  irri¬ 
table,  called  flefhy  fibres :  the  other  of  a  firmer  tex¬ 
ture,  of  a  white  gliftening  colour,  infenfible,  without 
irritability  or  the  power  of  contraaing,  and  named  ten¬ 
dinous  fibres.  They  are  occafionally  intermixed,  but 
the  flefhy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly  or  middle 
part  of  a  mufcle,  and  the  tendinous  ones  in  the  extre¬ 
mities*  If  thefe  tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a~ 


fR'l  The  hairs  likewife  differ  from  each  other,  and  may  not  be  improperly  divided  into  two  claffes  ;  one  of 
which  may  include  the  hair  of  the  head,  chin,  pubes,  and  axillae  J  and  the  other,  the  fofter  hairs,  which  are  to 
be  obferved  almoft  everywhere  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 
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Of  the  round  (lender  cord,  they  form  what  is  called  the  tendon 
Mufcles.  of  the  mufcle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  fpread 
'  into  a  broad  flat  furface,  the  extremity  of  the  mufcle  is 
ltyled  aponeurojis. 

The  tendons  of  many  mufcles,  efpecially  when  they 
are  long  and  expofed  to  preffure  or  fri&ion  in  the 
grooves  formed  for  them  in  the  bones,  are  furrounded 
by  a  tendinous  (heath  or  fafcia^  in  which  we  fometimes 
find  a  fmall  mucous  fac  or  burfa  ?7iucofay  which  obviates 
any  inconvenience  from  friction.  Sometimes  we  find 
whole  mufcles,  and  even  feveral  mufcles,  covered  by  a 
fafcia  of  the  fame  kind,  that  affords  origin  to  many  of 
their  fibres,  dipping  down  between  them,  adhering  to 
the  ridges  of  bones,  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
fwelling  too  much  when  in  action.  The  mod  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  fuch  a  covering  is  the  fafcia  lata  of 
the  thigh. 

Each  mufcle  is  enclofed  by  a  thin  covering  of  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane,  which  has  been  fometimes  improperly 
confidered  as  peculiar  to  the  mufcles,  and  defcribed  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  propria  membrana  rnufculofa .  This 
cellular  covering  dips  down  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
mufcle,  conne&ing  and  furrounding  the  molt  minute 
fibres  we  are  able  to  demon  ftrate,  and  affording  a  fup- 
port  to  their  veffels  and  nerves* 

Leeuwenhoek  fancied  he  had  difcovered,  by  means 
of  his  microfcope,  the  ultimate  divifion  of  a  mufcle, 
and  that  he  could  point  out  the  Ample  fibre,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  a  hundred  times  lefs  than  a  hair  j 
but  he  was  afterwards  convinced  how  much  he  was 
miftaken  on  this  fubjecff,  and  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  fimple  fibre  was  in  fa£t  a 
bundle  of  fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve  feveral  of  thefe  fafcicula  or  bun¬ 
dles  in  a  piece  of  beef,  in  which,  from  the  coarfenefs  of 
its  texture,  they  are  very  evident. 

The  red  colour  which  particularly  diftinguilhes  the 
mufcular  or  flefliy  parts  of  animals,  is  owing  to  an 
infinite  number  of  blood- veffels,  that  are  difperfed 
through  their  fubftance.  When  we  macerate  the  fibres 
of  a  mufcle  in  water,  it  becomes  of  a  white  colour  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  divefted  of  their  blood.  The 
blood-veffels  are  accompanied  by  herves,  and  they  are 
both  diftributed  in  fuch  abundance  to  thefe  parts,  that 
in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  blood«-veffels 
in  a  mufcle,  it  would  appear  to  be  formed  altogether 
by  their  ramifications  ;  and  in  "an  attempt  to  follow  the 
branches  of  its  nerves,  they  'Would  be  found  to  be  equal 
in  proportion. 

If  a  mufcle  is  pricked  or  irritated,  it  immediately 
contrails.  This  is  called  its  irritable  principle  $  and 
this  irritability  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  characfferiftic 
of  mufcular  fibres  $  and  may  ferve  to  prove  their  exift- 
ence  in  parts  that  are  too  minute  to  be  examined  by 
the  eye.  This  power,  which  difpofes  the  mufcles  to 
contract  when  ftimulated,  independent  of  the  will,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  inherent  in  them  5  and  is  therefore  na¬ 
med  vis  infita.  This  property  is  not  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  elafticity,  "which  the  membranes  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  poffefs  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
in  common  with  the  mufcles  5  nor  with  fenfibility, 
for  the  heart,  though  the  moft  irritable,  feems  to 
be  the  leaft  fenfible  of  any  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the 
body* 
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After  a  mufcular  fibre  has  contracted,  it  foon  returns 
to  a  ft  ate  of  relaxation,  till  it  is  excited  afrefh,  and 
then  it  contracts  and  relaxes  again.  We  may  likewife 
produce  fuch  a  contraction,  by  irritating  the  nerve 
leading  to  a  mufcle,  although  the  mufcle  itfelf  is  not 
affe&ed. 

Phis  principle  is  found  to  be  greater  in  fmall  than 
in  large,  and  in  young  than  in  old,  animals. 

In  the  voluntary  mufcles  thefe  effets  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  flefhy  fibres  are  produced  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  will,  by  what  may  be  called  the  vis  tier- 
vfa,  a  property  that  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
vis  rnjita .  As  theexiftence  of  a  vis  infita  different  from 
a vis' nervea,  was  the  do&rine  taught  by  Dr  Haller  in 
his  Elem,  P/iys .  but  is  at  prefent  called  in  queftion  by 
feveral,  particularly  Dr  Monro,  we  think  it  neceffary 
to  give  a  few  objections,  as  dated  in  his  Obfervations 
on  the  Nervous  Syftem.  g 

“  The  chief  experiment  (fays  the  Doctor)  which  The  vis 
feems  to  have  led  Dr  Haller  to  this  opinion,  is  the  well nervea. 
known  one,  that  the  heart  and  other  mufcles,  after 
being  detached  from  the  brain,  continue  to  aCt  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  by  ftimuli  may  be  roufed  into  action, 
for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  ;  and  when  it  can¬ 
not  be  alleged,  fays  Dr  Haller,  that  the  nervous 
fluid  is  by  the  mind,  or  otherwife,  impelled  into  the 
mufcle. 

“  That  in  this  inftance,  we  cannot  comprehend  bv 
what  power  the  nervous  fluid  or  energy  can  be  put  in 
motion,  muft  perhaps  be  granted  :  But  lias  Dr  Hallei* 
given  a  better  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
fuppofed  vis  infita  becomes  active  ? 

“  If  it  be  as  difficult  to  point  out  the  caufe  of  the 
aCfion  of  the  vis  infita  as  that  of  the  action  of  the  vis 
nervea,  the  admiflion  of  that  new  power,  inftead  of  re¬ 
lieving,  would  add  to  our  perplexity. 

“  We  (hould  then  have  admitted,  that  two  caufes  of 
a  different  nature  were  capable  of  producing exactly  the 
fame  effect  $  which  is  not  in  general  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

“  We  (hould  find  other  confequences  arife  from  fuch 
a  hypothefis,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  credibility  of 
it.  For  inftance,  if  in  a  found  animal  the  vis  nervea 
alone  produces  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  we  will 
afk  what  purpofe  the  vis  infita  ferves  ?  If  both  operate, 
are  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  vis  nervea,  impelled  by  the 
mind  or  living  principle,  gives  the  order,  which  the 
vis  infita  executes,  and  that  the  nerves  are  the  inter- 
nuntii  \  and  fo  admit  two  wife  agents  employed  in  every 
the  moft  fimple  action  ?  But  inftead  of  fpeculating  far¬ 
ther,  let  us  learn  the  effect  of  experiments,  and  endea¬ 
vour  from  thefe  to  draw  plain  conclufions. 

u  I.  When  I  poured  a  folution  of  opium  in  water 
under  the  (kin  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  the  mufcles,  to  the 
furface  of  which  it  was  applied,  were  very  foon  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  power  of  contraction.  In  like  manner,  when 
I  poured  this  folution  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  by- 
opening  the  vena  cava,  the  heart  was  almoft  inftantly 
deprived  of  its  power  of  motion,  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  performed  on  it  fixed  in  its  place,  or  cut  out 
of  the  body. 

“  2.  I  opened  the  thorax  of  a  living  frog  5  and  then 
tied  or  cut  its  aorta,  fo  as  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  blood. 

D  da  u  I 
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“  I  then  opened  the  vena  cava,  and  poured  the  folu- 
tion  of  opium  into  the  heart ;  and  found,  not  only  that 
1  this  organ  was  inftantly  deprived  of  its  powers  of  aClion, 
but  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  mofl  diftant  mufcles  of 
the  limbs  were  extremely  weakened.  Yet  this  weak- 
nefs  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  circulation,  for  the 
frog  could  jump  about  for  more  than  an  hour  after  the 
heart  was  cut  out. 

“In  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  two  experiments,  we  obferve 
the  fuppofed  vis  infita  deflroyed  by  the  opium ;  in  the 
latter,  the  vis  nervea :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  limbs 
were  affeCled  by  the  fympathy  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  in  general,  with  the  nerves  of  the  heart. 

“  3.  When  the  nerve  of  any  mufcle  is  firft  divided 
by  a  tranfverfe  feClion,  and  then  burnt  with  a  hot  iron, 
or  punctured  with  a  needle,  the  mufcle  in  which  it  ter¬ 
minates  contracts  violently,  exaClly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  when  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  fibres  of  the 
mufcle.  But  when  the  hot  iron  or  needle  is  confined 
to  the  nerve,  Dr  Haller  himfelf  muft  have  admitted, 
that  the  vis  nervea,  and  not  the  vis  infita,  was  excited. 
But  lie  re  I  would  afk  two  queflions. 

“  Firit,  Whether  we  do  not  as  well  underftand  how 
the  vis  nervea  is  excited  when  irritation  is  applied  to  the 
mufcle  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
the  impelling  power  of  the  mind  feeming  to  be  equally 
wanting  in  both  cafes  ? 

“  Secondly,  If  it  appears  that  irritation  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  a\ierve  excites  the  vis  nervea,  why  fhould 
we  doubt  that  it  can  equally  well  excite  it  when  applied 
to  the  fmall  and  very  fenfible  branches  and  terminations 
of  the  nerve  in  the  mufcle  ? 

“  As  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  fuppofed  vis  in¬ 
fita  is  deflroyed  or  excited  by  the  fame  means  as  the 
vis  nervea  5  nay,  that  when,  by  the  application^  of 
opium  to  the  heart  of  a  frog,  after  the  aorta  is  cut  and 
the  circulation  interrupted,  we  have  deflroyed  the  vis 
infita,  the  vis  nervea  is  fo  much  extinguifhed,  that  the 
animal  cannot  ad  with  the  diflant  mufcles  of  the 
.  limb;  and  that  thefe  afterwards  grow  very  torpid,  or 
lofe  much  of  their  fuppofed  vis  infita ;  it  feems  clearly 
to  follow,  that  there  is  no  juft  ground  for  fuppofing 
that  any  other  principle  produces  the  contraction  of  a 
mufcle.” 

The  vis  nervofa ,  or  operation  of  the  mind,  if  we 
may  fo  call  it,  by  which  a  mufcle  is  brought  into  ^con¬ 
traction,  is  not  inherent  in  the  mufcle  like  the  vis  in¬ 
fita ,  neither  is  it  perpetual,  like  this  latter  property. 
After  long  continued  or  violent  exercife,  for  example, 
the  voluntary  mufcles  become  painful,  and  at  length 
incapable  of  further  aCtion ;  whereas  the  heart  and 
other  involuntary  mufcles,  the  motions  of  which  de¬ 
pend  folely  on  the  vis  infita ,  continue  through  life  in  a 
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Part  L 


conftant  ftate  of  a&ion,  without  any  inconvenience  or 
wafte  of  this  inherent  principle.  , 

The  aClion  of  the  vis  nervofa  on  the  voluntary 
mufcles  conftitutes  what  is  called  mufcular  motion  ; 
a  fubjeCl  that  has  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  hypo- 
thefes,  many  of  them  ingenious,  but  none  of  them  fatis- 
faClory. 

Borelli  and  fome  others  have  undertaken  to  explain 
the  caufe  of  contraction,  by  fuppofing  that  every  muf¬ 
cular  fibre  forms  as  it  were  a  chain  of  very  minute  blad¬ 
ders,  while  the  nerves  which  are  diftributed  through 
the  mufcle,  bring  with  them  a  fupply  of  animal  fpirits, 
which  at  our  will  fill  thefe  bladders,  and  by.increafing 
their  diameter  in  width,  fhorten  them,  and  of  courfe  the 
whole  fibre. 

Borelli  fuppofes  the  bladders  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal 
fhape  ;  Bernouilli,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that 
they  are  oval.  Our  countryman,  Cowper,  fancied  he 
had  filled  them  with  mercury  ;  the  caufe  of  this  miftake 
was  probably  owing  to  the  mercury’s  infinuating  itfelf 
into  fome  of  the  lymphatic  veffels.  The  late  ingenious 
Mr  Elliot  undertook  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
mufcular  motion  on  principles  very  different  froin  thole 
juft  now  mentioned.  He  fuppofed  that  a  dephlogiftica- 
ted  ftate  of  the  blood  is  requifite  for  mufcular  aClion, 
and  that  a  communication  of  phlogifton  to  the  blood  is 
a  neceffary  effeCl  of  fuch  aClion. 

We  know  that  the  mufcular  fibre  is  fhortened,  and 
that  the  mufcle  itfelf  fwells  when  in  aClion  ;  but  how 
thefe  phenomena  are  produced,  we  are  unable  to  de¬ 
termine.  We  likewife  know  that  the  nerves  are  effen- 
tial  to  mufcular  motion  ;  for  upon  dividing  or  making 
a  ligature  round  the  nerve  leading  to  a  mufcle,  the  lat¬ 
ter  becomes  incapable  of  motion.  A  ligature  made 
on  the  artery  of  a  mufcle  produces  a  fimilar  effeCl :  a 
proof  this,  that  a  regular  fupply  of  blood  is  alfo  equal¬ 
ly  neceffary  to  mufcular  motion.  The  caufe  of  palfy  is 
ufually  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  mufcle  affeCled,  but 
‘  in  the  nerve  leading  to  that  mufcle,  or  that  part  of  the 
brain  or  fpinal  marrow  from  which  the  nerve  derives 
its  origin. 

Of  the  particular  Mufcles . 

As  the  enumeration  and  defeription  of  the  particular 
mufcles  muft  be  dry  and  unentertaining  to  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  readers,  yet  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  it  appeared  eligible  to  throw  this 
part  of  the  fubjeCl  into  the  form  of  a  table ;  in  which 
the  name,  origin,  infertion,  and  principal  ufe  of  each 
mufcle  will  be  found  deferibed  in  few  words,  and  oc- 
cafionally  its  etymology,  when  it  is  of  Greek  derivation 
or  difficult  to  be  underftood. 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


A  TABLE  of  the  MUSCLES,  arranged  according  to  their  Situation. 
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[N.  B ,  This  table  does  not  include  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body ;  thofe  belonging  to  the  eyes,  internal  ear*  inteftinum  re&um,  and 
the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  being  defcribed  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve  like- 
wife,  that  although  the  mufeles  (a  few  only  excepted)  are  in  pairs,  mention  is  here  made  only  of  the  mufcles  of  one  fide.] 


Muscles  fituated  Name,  Origin. 

under  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  -  I.  Occipito  frontalis.  From  the  tranfverfe 

ridge  of  the  os  oc- 
cipitis. 


. 

. . — —  .  of 

eyelids, 


2.  Corrugator  fuper- 
cilii. 


From  above  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  os  fron¬ 
ds,  os  nail,  and  os 
maxillare. 


the 

I.  Orbicularis  palpe¬ 
brarum. 


From  around  the  edge 
of  the  orbit. 


Infertion, 


U/e. 


Into  the  fkin  of 
eyebrows. 


Into  the  inner  part  of 
the  occipito-frorjta- 
lis.. 


Into  the  nafal  procefs 
of  the  os  maxillare. 


To  pull  the  fkin  of 
the  head  back¬ 
wards,  and  to  raife 
the  eyebrows  and 
fkin  of  the  fore¬ 
head. 

To  draw  the  eye¬ 
brows  towards  each 
other,  and  to  wrin¬ 
kle  the  forehead. 

To  fliut  the  eye. 


■  ■  ■  of 

external  ear, 


cartilages  of 
ear, 


2 .  Levator  palpebrae 
fuperioris. 


the 

I .  Attollens  auricu- 
lam. 


2.  Anterior  auriculae. 


3.  Retrahentes  (s)  au¬ 
riculae. 


the 

the 

1.  Tragicus. 


2.  Anti-tragicus. 


3.  Tranfverfus  auricu¬ 
lae. 


4.  Helicis  major. 


5.  Helicis  minor. 


From  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit,  near  the 
optic  foramen. 

From  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito  fron¬ 
talis  near  the  os 
temporis. 

From  near  the  back 
part  of  the  zygoma. 

From  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the 
root  of  the  maftoid 
procefs. 

From  the  outer  and 
middle  part  of  the 
concha,  near  the 
tragus. 

From  the  root  of  the 
inn*r  part  of  the 
helix'. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  the  concha. 


From  the  upper,  an¬ 
terior,  and  acute 
part  of  the  helix. 

From  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  he¬ 
lix. 


Into  the  cartilage  of 
the  upper  eyelid. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear. 


Into  an  eminence  be¬ 
hind  the  helix. 

Into  the  convex  part 
of  the  concha. 


Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  tragus. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  anti-tragus. 

Into  the  inner  part  of 
the  helix. 


Into  the  cartilage  of 
the  helix,  a  little 
above  the  tragus. 

Into  the  helix,  near 
the  figure  in  its  car¬ 
tilage. 


To  open  the  eye. 


To  raife  the  ear, , 


To  raife  this  emi¬ 
nence,  and  to  pull 
it  forwards. 

To  ftretch  the  con¬ 
cha,  and  pull  the 
ear  backwards. 


To  deprefs  the  con¬ 
cha,  and  pull  the 
point  of  the  tragus 
a  little  outwards. 

To  dilate  the  mouth 
of  the  concha. 

To  ftretch  the  concha 
and  fcapha,  and 
likewife  to  pull  the 
parts  it  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  towards 
each  other. 

To  deprefs  the  upper 
part  of  the  helix. 

To  contraCt  the  fif- 
fure. 

Muscles 


y 


(s)  Thefe  are  three  fmall  ilender  mufcles.  The  inferior  one  is  fometimes  wanting. 
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Name .  Origin .  Infer tion .  #  0ftk« 

Compreffor  (t)  From  the  outer  part  Into  the  nafal  pro-  To  firaighten  the  nof-  ,  Mufcles,, | 
of  the  root  of  the  cefs  of  the  os  ma^-  trils,  andlikewifeto  rr_  *  " 
illare,  and  anterior 
extremity  of  the  os 


nans, 


alae  nafi. 


corrugate  the  fkin 
of  the  nofe. 


nafi. 


■n  —  ■  of  the  mouth 
and  lips,  I.  Levator  labii  fupe- 

rioris,  alseque  nafi. 


2.  Levator  anguli  oris. 


3.  Zygomaticus  ma¬ 
jor. 


From  the  outer  part 
of  the  orbitar  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os  max- 
illare,  and  from  the 
nafal  procefs  of  that 
bone,  where  it  joins 
the  os  frontls. 

From  the  os  maxil- 
lare  fuperius,  be¬ 
tween  the  orbitar 
foramen  and  the 
firft  dens  molaris. 

From  the  os  malae, 
near  the  zygomatic 
future. 


Into  the  upper  lip  and  To  draw  the  upper  lip 
alas  of  the  nofe.  and  fidn  of  the  nofe 

upwards  and  out¬ 
wards. 


Into  the  orbicularis  To  raife  the  corner  •£ 
oris  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
the  mouth. 


Into  the  angle  of  the  To  raife  the  angle  of 
mouth.  the  mouth,  and 

make  the  cheek 


4.  Zygomaticus  mi¬ 
nor. 


5.  Buccinator. 


6.  Depreifor  labii  fu- 
perioris,  alaeque 
nafi. 


7.  Depreifor  anguli 


8.  Depreifor  labii  in¬ 
feriors. 


■  Levator  labii  infe- 


noris. 


Immediatelyabovethe 
origin  of  the  zyg. 
major. 

From  the  alveoli  of 
the  dentes  molares 
in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws. 

From  the  os  maxill. 
fuper.  immediately 
above  the  gums  of 
the  dentes  inci fores. 

At  the  fide  of  the 
chin  from  the  low¬ 
er  edge  of  the  max¬ 
illa  inferior. 

From  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
maxilla  inferior. 

From  near  the  gums 
of  the  incifores  and 
caninus  of  the  max¬ 
illa  inferior. 


prominent  as  in 
laughing. 

Into  the  angle  of  the  To  raife  the  angle  of 
mouth.  *  the  mouth  oblique¬ 

ly  outwards. 

Into  the  angle  of  the  To  con  trad  the  mouth 


mouth. 


Into  the  root  of  the 
alae  nafi  and  upper 
lip. 


and  draw  the  angle 
of  it  outwards  and 
backwards. 

To  draw  the  aim  nafi 
and  upper  lip  down- 
wards. 


Into  the  angle  of  the  To  draw  the  corner 
mouth.  of  the  mouth  down¬ 

wards. 


Into  the  under  lip. 


To  draw  the  under 
lip  downwards  and 
fomewhat  outwards. 
Into  the  under  lip  and  To  raife  the  under 
(kin  of  the  chin.  lip  and  fkin  of  the 
chin. 


10.  Orbicularis  oris 

(u). 

— - .  of  the  low- 

«r  jaw,  -  1.  Temporalis. 


To  (hut  the  mouth  by 
conftringingthelips. 


From  part  of  the  os  Into  the  coronoid  pro-  To  move  the  lower 
bregmatis  and  os  cefs  of  the  lower  jaw  upwards, 
jaw. 


frontis  *,  fquamous 
part  of  the  os  tem- 
poris  *,  back  part  of 
the  os  malae,  and 
the  temporal  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides  (v). 


Maffeter 


(t)  The  nofe  is  affe£led  by  fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  by  feveral  mufcles  of  the  face  \  but  this  pair, 

the  compreffor es,  is  the  only  one  that  is  proper  to  it.  .  .  .  ,  , 

(u)  This  mufcle  is  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  formed  by  the  buccinator,  zygomatici,  depreffores,  and 

other  mufcles  that  move  the  lips.  Its  fibres  furround  the  mouth  like  a  ring. 

(v)  Some  of  its  fibres  likcwife  have  their  origin  from  a  ftrong  fafcia  that  covers  the  mufcle  and  adheres  tothe 
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Muscles  fituated  at 
the  fore  part  of  the 
neck, 


1  ■■■ 1  fituated 

between  the  trunk 
and  the  os  hyoides, 


ANATOMY. 


nus. 


Name .  Origin . 

2*  Maffeter  (w).  From  the  malar  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os  maxil- 
lare,  and  the  lower 
edges  of  the  os  ma- 
lae,and  of  the  zygo¬ 
matic  procefs  of  the 
os  temporis. 

3,  Pterygoideus  inter-  From  the  inner  furface 
of  the  outer  wing  of 
the  pterygoid  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides,  and  from 
the  procefs  of  the 
os  palati  that  helps 
to  form  the  ptery¬ 
goid  fofla. 

From  the  external  ala 
of  the  pterygoid 
procefs,  afmallpart 
of  the  adjacent  os 
maxillare,  and  a 
ridge  in  the  tempo¬ 
ral  procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides. 


Infer  tion. 

Into  the  balls  of  the 
coronoid  procefs, 
and  that  part  of  the 
jaw  which  fup ports 
that  and  the  con¬ 
dyloid  procefs. 

Into  the  lower  jaw  on 
its'  inner  fide  and 
near  its  angle. 


Ufe.  ^ 

To  raife  and  likewife 
to  move  the  jaw  a 
little  forwards  and 
backwards. 


Toraife  the  lower  jaw, 
and  draw  it  a  little 
to  one  fide. 


4.  Pterygoideus  exter- 
nus. 


Into  the  fore  part  of 
the  condyloid  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  likewife  of 
the  capfular  liga¬ 
ment. 
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To  move  the  jaw  for¬ 
wards  and  to  the 
oppofite  fide  (x)  j 
and  at  the  fame  time 
to  prevent  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  joint 
from  being  pinched 


i.Latiflimuscolli(Y).  From  the  cellular  Into  the  fide  of  the 
membranecovering  chin  and  integu- 

the  pe&oral,  del-  ments  of  the  cheek, 

toid,  and  trapezius 
mufcleso 


T.  Maftoideus  (z).  From  the  upper  part  Into  the  maftoid  pro¬ 
of  the  fternum,  and  cefs,  and  as  far  back 
from  the  upper  and  as  the  lambdoidal 
fore  part  of  the  future, 
clavicle. 


To  draw  the  cheeks 
and  Ikin  of  the  face 
downwards  5  and 
when  the  mouth  is 
ihut,  to  draw  all 
that  part  of  the  Ikin 
to  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  below  the 
lower  jaw  upwards. 

To  move  the  head  to 
one  fide,  or  when 
both  mufcles  aft,  to 
bend  it  forwards. 


i.Omo-hyoideus(A).  From  the  upper  cofta  Into  the  bafis  of  the 
of  the  fcapula  near  os  hyoides. 
its  niche  \  from  part 
of  a  ligament  that 
extends  acrofs  this 
niche,  and  fome- 
times  by  a  few  fi¬ 
bres,  from  the  co¬ 
racoid  procefs. 


To  draw  the  os  hyoi¬ 
des  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection  downwards. 


2.  Sterno- 


bone  round  the  whole  circumference  of  its  origin.  When  we  remove  this  covering,  we  find  the  mufcle  of  a  femi- 
circular  fhape  with  its  radiated  fibres,  converging  and  forming  a  ftrong  middle  tendon. 

(w)  So  called  from  its  ufe  in  chewing,  its  derivation  being  from  pxrrctopui,  manduco ,  “  to  eat.” 

ij1*5  ^aPPens  the  mufcle  afls  fingly.  When  both  aft,  the  jaw  is  brought  horizontally  forwards. 

h  \xr  S  kroac^  an^  *hin  mufcular  expanfion,  which  js  fituated  immediately  under  the  common  integuments,  is 
by  Winnow  named  mufculus  cuttmeus.  Galen  gave  it  the  name  of  (Platyfma  myoides)  ;  the 

etymology  °f  which  is  from  TrXdlvsr^og,  dilatatio ,  and  mufculus ,  and  tiS 0$,  forma. 

(z)  This,  on  account  of  its  two  origins,  is  by  Albinus  defcribed  as  two  diftinft  mufcles,  which  he  names 
Jterno-mojtotdeus  and  cleido-mafoideus . 

(a)  As  this  mufcle  does  not  always  arife  from  the  coracoid  procefs,  it  feems  to  have  been  improperly  named 

coraco - 
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Name. 

2:  SEerno-hyoideus. 


3.  Hyo-thyroideus. 

4.  Sterno-thyroideus. 

5.  Crico-thyroideus. 


atomy. 


Origin. 

From  the  cartilage  of 
the  firft  rib,  the  in¬ 
ner  and  upper  part 
of  the  fternum,  and 
a  fmall  part  of  the 
clavicle. 

From  part  of  the  balls 
and  horn  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

From  between  the 

cartilages  of  the  ill 

and  2d  ribs,  at  the 
upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  fternum. 

From  the  anterior  part 
and  fide  of  the  cri¬ 
coid  cartilage. 


Infertion. 
Into  the  bafis  of 
os  hyoides. 


he 


Part  I. 

Vfe.  .  Of  the 

To  draw  the  os  hyoi?  Mufcles. 
de$  downwards.  1,11  •  '"--l 


Into  a  rough  oblique 
line  at  the  fide  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

Immediately  under 
the  hy  o-thyroideus. 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  or  deprefs 
the  os  hyoides. 

To  pull  the  thyroid 
cartilage  down¬ 
wards. 


Into  the  lower  part 
and  inferior  horn  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 


To  pull  the  cricoid 
cartilage  upwards 
and  backwards,  or 
the  thyroid  for¬ 
wards  and  down- 


MuscLES  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  os  hy¬ 
oides  and  lower 
jaw, 


1.  Digaftricus  (b). 


2*  Stylo-hyoideus(c), 


3.  Mylo-hyoideus 

co. 


4.  (e)  Genio-hyoide- 
us. 

g.  Genio-glofifus. 

6.  Hyo-glofius  (f). 

7.  Lingualis. 


From  a  fofia  at  the 
root  of  the  maftoid 
procefs,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  os 
hyoides. 

From  the  bafis  of  the 
ftyloid  procefs. 

From  the  infide  of 
the  lower  jaw,  be¬ 
tween  the  laft  dens 
molaris  and  the 
chin. 

.  From  the  infide  of  the 
chin. 

From  the  infide  of  the 
chin. 

From  the  horn,  bafis, 
and  appendix  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

Laterally  from  the 
root  of  the  tongue. 


Into  the  lower  and  To  draw  the  lower 
anterior  part  of  the  jaw  downwards, 
chin. 


Into  the  fide  and  To  draw  the  os  hyoi- 
fore  part  of  the  des  obliquely  up- 
os  hyoides  near  its  wards, 
bafe. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  move  the  os  hy- 
os  hyoides.  oides  forwards  or 

upwards. 


Into  the  bafe  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

Into  the  tongue  and 
bafis  of  the  os  hy¬ 
oides. 

Into  the  tongue  late¬ 
rally. 

Into  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue. 


To  move  the  os  hy¬ 
oides  forwards  or 
upwards. 

To  move  the  tongue 
in  various  direc¬ 
tions. 

To  draw  the  tongue 
downwards  and  in¬ 
wards. 

To  (horten  the  tongue 
and  draw  it  back¬ 
wards. 


coraco-hyoides  by  Douglas  and  Albinus.  Window  calls  it  omo-hy  aides,  on  account  of  its  general  origin  from  the 

^^B^From  hi  and  yarns  Renter),  becaufe  it  has  two  flefhy  bellies  with  a  middle  tendon.  This  tendon  paffes 

%°cTlnhfome  fu'bjlftswe  meet  with  another  mufcle,  which,  from  its  having  nearly  the  fame  origin,  infertion, 

named*  fromlta  ”  rifing^ear^thedentesf  m'olares  0*.i)  and  its  being  inferted  into  the  os  hyoides. 

(¥.)  Frem  yinttv,  mentutn,  “  the  chin.” 

(f)  From  cornu,  and  y*»r lingua,  “  the  tongue.” 
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ANATOMY. 

Name,  Origin,  Infer  tion, 

3.  Stylo-glofliis.  From  the  ftyloid  pro-  Into  the  tide  of  the 


9.  Stylo-pharyngseus. 


io.  Circumflexus  pa- 
lati. 


11.  Levator  palati. 


cefs,  and  fometimes 
alfo  from  a  liga¬ 
ment  that  extends 
from  thence  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

From  the  balls  of  the 
ftyloid  procefs. 


From  near  the  bony 
part  of  the  Eufta- 
ehian  tube,  and 
from  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides. 

From  the  membranous  Into  the  velum  pendu- 


tongue  from  the 
root  to  near  its  tip. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
pharynx  and  pofle- 
rior  part  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  cartilage. 

Into  the  femilunar 
edge  of  the  os  pa¬ 
lati  and  the  ve¬ 
lum  pendulum  pa¬ 
lati  (g). 
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To  move  the  tongue  Mufcles. 
backwards  and  to  v— ^ 
one  fide. 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  pha¬ 
rynx,  and  likewife 
to  dilate  the  latter. 

To  dilate  and  draw 
the  velum  oblique¬ 
ly  downwards. 


Muscles  fituated 
bout  the  fauces, 


part  of  the  Eufta- 
chian  tube,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  os 
petrofum. 


lum  palati. 


1.  Palato-pharyngae-  From  the  lower  and  Into  the  upper  and 


pod erior  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 


2.  Conflri&or 
fauciura. 


3,  Azygos  uvulae, 


anterior  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Eufta- 
chiantube  (h)  5  the 
tendinous  expan- 
fion  of  the  circum¬ 
flexus  palati ;  and 
the  velum  pendu¬ 
lum  palati  near  the 
balls  and  back  part 
of  the  uvula. 

ifthmi  From  near  the  bafis  of  Into  the  velum  pen- 
the  tongue  lateral-  dulum  palati,  near 
ly.  the  bafis  and  fore 

part  of  the  uvula. 

From  the  end  of  the  Into  the  extremity  of 


To  pull  the  velum 
backwards. 


To  raife  the  pharynx 
and  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage,  or  to  pull  the 
velum  and  uvula 
backwards  and 
downwards. 


back 
pharynx, 


at 

part  of 


the 

the 


future  that  unites 
the  ofla  palati. 


the  uvula. 


I.  Conftri£lor  pha- 
ryngis  fuperior. 


Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


From  the  cuneiform 
procefs  of  the  occi¬ 
pital  bone  j  the  pte¬ 
rygoid  procefs  of 
the  os  fphenoides  j 
and  from  each  jaw 
near  the  lad  dens 
molaris  (k^. 


Into  the  middle  of  the 
pharynx. 


To  raife  the  tongue 
and  draw  the  velum 
towards  it  (1). 

To  fhorten  the  uvula, 
and  bring  it  for¬ 
wards  and  upwards. 


To  move  the  pharynx 
upwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  and  to  com- 
prefs  its  upper  part. 


2.  Conftri&or 


(g)  This  mufcle  in  its  courfe  forms  a  round  tendon,  which,  after  palling  over  a  kind  of  hook  formed  by  the 
inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  expands  into  a  tendinous  membrane. 

(h)  The  few  fibres  that  arife  from  the  Euflachian  tube  are  defcribed  as  a  diftin6l  mufcle  by  Albinus,  under  the 
fiame  of  falpingo-pharyngceus .  They  ferve  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

(1)  This  mufcle,  and  the  palato-pharyngaeus,  likewife  ferve  to  clofe  the  paffage  into  the  fauces,  and  to  carry 
the  food  into  the  pharynx. 

(k)  The  three  orders  of  fibres  here  mentioned,  with  a  few  others  derived  from  the  tongue,  have  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  Douglas  to  defer ibe  them  as  four  diftinft  mufcles,  under  the  names  of  cephalo-pharyngeeus ,  mylo-pharyn - 
ptcry-pharyngceuS)  and  gloffo-pharyngcrus , 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Muscles  about 
glottis, 


A  N 

Name.  ' 

2.  Conftri&orpharyn- 
gis  medius  (l). 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


the 


3.  Cbnftri&orpharyn- 
gis  inferior  (m). 

1.  Grico-arytaenoideus 
lateralis* 

2.  Crico-arytaenoideus 
pofticus. 

3.  Arytaenoideus  ob- 
liquus. 

4. Arytaenoideustranf- 
verfus. 

5.  Thyreo-arytsenoi- 
deus. 


Y.  Part  I 

Origin.  Infei'tion.  Vfe. 

From  the  horn  and  Into  the  middle  of  To  draw  the  os  hym- 
appendix  of  the  os  the  proceffus  cunei-  des  and  pharynx  up- 
’  **  formis  of  the  occi¬ 

pital  bone,  about 
its  middle,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  great  fora¬ 
men. 

From  the  cricoid  and  Into  the  middle  of  To  comprefs  part  of 
the  pharynx.  the  pharynx. 


ATOM 


hyoides,  and  from 
the  ligament  that 
unites  it  with  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 


wards,  and  to  com¬ 
prefs  the  latter*. 


6.  Arytaeno-epiglotti- 
deus. 

•7.  Thyreo-epiglotti* 
deus. 


thyroid  cartilages. 

From  the  fide  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

From  the  cricoid  car¬ 
tilage  pofteriorly. 

From  the  bafis  of  one 
of  the  aryteenoid 
cartilages. 

From  one  of  the  ary- 
taenoid  cartilages 
laterally. 

From  the  pofterior 
and  under  part  of 
the  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  the  arytaenoid 
cartilage  laterally. 

From  the  thyroid  car¬ 
tilage. 


Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  open  the  glottis, 
arytaenoid  cartilage 
laterally. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  open  the  glottis, 
arytaenoid  cartilage 
pofteriorly. 

Near  the  extremity  of 
the  other  arytaenoid 
cartilage. 

Into  the  other  arytse¬ 
noid  cartilage  late¬ 
rally. 

Into  the  arytsenoid 
cartilage. 


To  draw  the  parts  it 
is  connected  with 
towards  each  other. 
To  fliut  the  glottis. 


To  draw  the  arytae- 
noid  cartilage  for¬ 
wards. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 

Into  the  fide  of  the 
epiglottis. 


To  move  the  epiglot¬ 
tis  outwards. 

To  pull  the  epiglot¬ 
tis  obliquely  down- 

wornc  f  XT  1 


_ at  the  fore 

part  of  the  neck 
clofe  to  the  verte¬ 
brae, 


I.  Reftus  capitis  in- 
ternus  major. 


2.  Re£tus  capitis  in- 
ternus  minor. 


3.  Re&us  capitis  late' 
ralis. 


4.  Longus  colli. 


From  the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  five  lower- 
moft  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

From  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
firft  cervical  verte¬ 
bra. 

,  From  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  firft  cervical 
vertebra. 

Withhr  the  thorax, 
laterally  from  the 
bodies  of  the  three 
upper  moft  dorfal 
vertebra  \  from  the 
bafis  and  fore  part 


Into  the  fore  part  of  To  bend  the  head 
the  cuneiform  pro-  forwards, 
cefs  of  the  os  occi- 


pitis. 

Near  the  bafis  of  the  To  aflift  the-  laft  de- 
condyloid  procefs  of  fcribed  mufcle. 
the  os  occipitis. 

Into  the  os  occipitis,  To  move  the  head  to 
oppofite  to  the  fty-  one  fide, 
lo-maftoid  foramen. 


Into  the  fecond  cer-  To  pull  the  neck  to 
vical  vertebra  ante-  one  fide  (o). 
riorly. 


fLl  Douglas  makes  two  mufcles  of  this,  the  hyo-pharyngau^fynde/mo-pharyngaus. 

UP(o)thWShe0n  both  mufcles  aft,  the  neck  is  drawn  diredly  forwards. 


Chap.  II. 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


A  N 

y  ?  r 

Name . 


ATOMY. 

.  .  r 

Origin .  Infer  tion. 

of  the  tranfverfe 
proceffesof  the  firft 
and  fecond  dorfal 
vertebrae,  and  of 
the  laft  cervical 
vertebra ;  and  laft- 
ly,  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  extremities  of 
the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  6th, 

5th,  4th,  and  3d 
cervical  vertebrae. 


Vfe. 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Muscles  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men, 


I,  Obliquus  externus.  From  the  lower  edges 
of  the  eight  infe¬ 
rior  ribs  near  their 
cartilages. 


2.  Obliquus  internus.  From  the  fpinous  pro- 

cefs  of  the  three 
lowermoft  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  back 
part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium,  and  back 
part  of  Fallopius’s 
ligament  (t). 

3.  Tranfverfalis.  From  the  cartilages 

of  the  feven  infe¬ 
rior  ribs ;  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  proceffes  of 
the  laft  dorfal,  and 
four  upper  lumbar 
vertebrae  j  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  Fallo¬ 
pius’s  ligament  and 
the  fpine  of  the  i- 
lium. 


Into  the  lineaalba  (p),  To  comprefs  and  fup- 
offa  pubis  (Q_),  and  port  the  vifcera,  af- 
fpine  of  the  ilium  ftft  in  evacuating 

(r).  the  faeces  and  urine, 

draw  down  the 
ribs,  and  bend  the 
trunk  forwards  or 
obliquely  to  one 
lide. 

Into  the  cartilages  of  To  aflift  the  obliquus 
all  the  falfe  ribs,  externus. 
linea  alba  (s),  and 
fore  part  of  the  pu¬ 
bis. 


Into  the  linea  alba  To  comprefs  the  ab- 
and  cartilago  enfi-  dominal  vifcera. 
formis. 


E  e  2 


4.  Rfc&us 


•» 


(p)  The  linea  alba  is  that  tendinous  expanfion  which  reaches  from  the  cartilago  enfiformis  to  the  os  pubis.  It 
is  formed  by  the  interlacement  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles,  and  on  this  account 
fame  anatomifts  have  confidered  thefe  as  three  digaftric  mufcles. 

(q_)  A  little  above  the  pubis  the  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle  feparate  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  an 
opening  called  the  ring  of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  commonly,  though  improperly,  the  ring  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  there  being  no  fuch  aperture  either  in  the  tranfverfalis  or  obliquus  internus.  This  ring  in  the  male  fubjeft 
affords  a  paffage  to  the  fpermatic  veffels,  and  in  the  female  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

(r)  From  the  anterior  and  upper  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium,  this  mufcle  is  ftretched  tendinous  to  the  os  pubis, 
and  thus  forms  what  is  called  by  iome  Fallopius's ,  and  by  others  Foupart's  ligament .  The  blood-veffels  pafs  under 
it  to  the  thigh. 

(s)  The  tendon  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  mufcle  in  its  way  to  the  linea  alba  is  divided  into  two  layers. 
The  pofterior  layer* runs  under,  and  the  anterior  one  over,  the  red! us  mufcle. 

(t)  From  this  part  it  detaches  fome  fibres  which  extend  downwards  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  form  what 
is  defcribed  as  the  cremafter  mufcle. 
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ANATOMY.  Parti. 

Name.  Origin .  Infertion.  Ufe.  Of  the 

4.  Redus  abdominis.  From  the  upper  edge  Into  the  cartilages  of  To  comprefs 1  the  fore  ,  Mufdes. 

of  the  pubis  and  the  5th,  6th,  and  part  of  the  abdo-  v 

the  fymphyfis  pu-  7th  ribs,  and  the  men,  and  to  bend 

edge  of  the  cartila-  the  trunk  forwards, 
go  enfiformis  (u). 

From  the  anterior  and  Into  the  linea  alba  To  affift  the  lower 
upper  part  of  the  and  inner  edge  of  portion  of  the  rec- 
pubis.  the  re£tus,  com¬ 

monly  about  two 
inches  above  the 
nubis. 


5.  Pyramidalis  (v). 


tus. 


From  the  cartilagi-  Into  the  upper  and  To  draw  the  arm  for- 
nous  ends  of  the  inner  part  of  the  wards,  or  obliquely 

5th  and  6th  ribs;  os  humeri  (w).  forwards, 

the  flernum,  and 
anterior  part  of  the 

clavicle.  ^  . 

From  the  cartilage  of  Into  the  under  furface  To  move  the  clavicle 
the  firft  rib.  of  the  clavicle.  forwards  and  down¬ 

wards,  and  to  aflift 
in  raifing  the  firft 
rib. 

a.  Peftoralis  minor  From  the  upper  edges  Into  the  coracoid  pro-  To  move  the  fcapula 
(X\  of  the  ad,  4th,  and  cefs  of  the  fcapula.  forwards  and  down- 

K  J'  cthribs.  wards,  or  to  elevate 

the  ribs. 

4.  Serratus  magnus.  From  the  eight  fupe-  Into  the  balls  of  the  To  bring  the  fcapula 
rior  ribs.  fcapula.  forwards. 


Muscles  at  the  fore 

part  of  the  thorax,  I.  Peaoralis  major. 


3.  Subclavius. 


— - -  that  concur 

in  forming  the  tho¬ 
rax, 


2.  DLevatofe“a  coiia-  From  the  tranfverfe  Into  the  upper  fide  of  To  move  the  ribs  up- 

run!.  proceffes  of  the  laft  each  rib,  near  its  wards  and  outwards. 

cervical,  and  the  tuberofity. 
eleven  upper  dor- 
fal  vertebrae. 

3.  Intercoftales  exter-  From  the  lower  edge  Into  the  fuperior  edge  To  elevate  the  ribs. 

nj.  of  each  upper  rib.  of  each  lower  rib. 


Intercoftales  inter- 
ni  (a). 


5,  Sterno*  collates 


ful  The  fibres  of  the  reft  us  are  generally  divided  by  three  tendinous  interfedhons.  The  two  upper  thirds  of 
this  mufcle  palling  between  the  tendinous  layers  of  the  obliquus  internus,  are  enclofed  as  it  were  in  a  Iheath  :  but 
at  its  lower  part  we  find  it  immediately  contiguous  to  the  peritonceum,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
tranfverfalis  palling  over  the  redtus,  and  adhering  to  the  interior  layer  of  the  obliquus  internus. 

fv)  This  mufcle  is  fometimes  panting.  .  ,  ,  r  r  t  ,  r 

(w)  The  fibres  of  this  mufcle  pafs  towards  the  axilla  in  a  folding  manner,  and  with  thole  of  the  latiilimus  dorii 

^(x)  This  and  fome  other  mufcles  derive  their  name  of ferratus ,  from  their  arifing  by  a  number  of  tendinous  or 
flefhy  digitations,  refembling  the  teeth  of  a  faw  ( ferra ). 

(Y)  For  a  defeription  of  the  diaphragm,  fee  Chap.  IV.  Sett.  IV. 

(a)  The  origin,  infertion,  and  ufe  of  the  internal  intercoftals,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  external,  ihe  reader, 
however,  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the  intercoftales  externi  occupy  the  fpaces  between  the  ribs  only  from  the 
fpine  to  their  cartilages ;  from  thence  to  the  fternum,  there  being  only  a  thin  membrane,  which  is  fpread  over  the 
intercoftales  interni  *  and  that  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  extend  only  from  the  fternum  to  the  angles  of  each  rib. 

The  fibres  of  the  external  mufcles  run  obliquely  forwards  5  thofe  of  the  internal  obliquely  backwards.  1ms 
difference  in  the  diredlion  of  their  fibres  induced  Galen  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  intended  for  different  ufes  j 
that  the  external  intercoftals,  for  inftance,  ferve  to  elevate,  and  the  internal  ones  to  deprefs  the  ribs.  Fallopius 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ventured  to  difpute  the  truth  of  this  doarine,  which  has  fince  been  revived  by 
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5.  Sterno-coftales  (B).  From  the  cartilagoen 
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Infer tioti,  Vfe,  *  Of  the 

Into  the  cartilages  of  To  deprefs  the  cart>  Mufcles. 
fifor  mis,  and  lower  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  lages  of  the  ribs. 

and  middle  part  of  5th,  and  $th  ribs, 
the  fternum. 


Muscles  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck 
and  trunk, 


Latiflimus  dorfi. 


1,  Trapezius  (c),  or  From  the  middle  of 

cucullaris.  the  os  occipitis,  and 

the  fpinous  procef- 
fes  of  the  two  in¬ 
ferior  cervical,  and 
of  all  the  dorfal 
vertebrae. 

2.  Rhomboideus  (e).  From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 

ceffes  of  the  three 
lowermoft  cervical, 
and  of  all  the  dor¬ 
fal  vertebrae. 

From  part  of  the  fpine 
of  the  os  ilium,  the 
fpinous  proceffes  of 
the  os  facrum  and 
lumbar  vertebrae, 
and  of  fix  or  eight 
of  the  dorfal  ver¬ 
tebrae  m7  alfo  from 
the  four  inferior 
falfe  ribs  near  their 
cartilages. 

inferior  From  the  fpinous  pre¬ 
cedes  of  the  two 
lowermoft  dorfal, 
and  of  three  of 
the  lumbar  verte¬ 
brae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  four 
uppermoft  vertebrae 
colli. 

Serratus  fuperior  From  the  lower  part 
pofticus.  of  the  ligamentum 

colli,  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  low¬ 
ermoft  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra,  and  of  the 
two  fuperior  dorfal 
vertebrae. 


Into  the  pofterior  half  To  move  the  fcapula. 
of  the  clavicle,  part 
of  the  acromion, 
and  the  fpine  of 
the  fcapula. 


Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  move  the  fcapula 
fcapula.  upwards  and  back¬ 

wards. 


Into  the  os  humeri,  To  draw  the  os  hu- 
at  the  inner  edge  of  meri  downwards 


the  groove  for  lodg¬ 
ing  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps  muf- 
cle. 


andbackwards,and 
to  roll  it  upon  its 
axis. 


.  Serratus 
pofticus. 


5.  Levator  fcapulae. 


6. 


Into  the  lower  edges  To  draw  the  ribs  out^ 
of  the  three  or  four  wards,  downwards, 
lowermoft  ribs  near  and  backwards, 
their  cartilages. 


Into  the  upper  angle  To  move  the  fcapula 
of  the  fcapula.  forwards  and  up¬ 

wards. 

Into  the  2d,  3d,  and  To  expand  the  tho- 
4th  ribs.  rax. 


7.  Splenius 


Boyle,  and  more  lately  ftill  by  Hamberger,  whofe  theoretical  arguments  on  this  fubje&  have  been  clearly  refuted 
by  the  experiments  of  Haller. 

(b)  Thefe  confift  of  four,  and  fometimes  five  diftindt  mufcles  on  each  fide.  Vefalius,  and  after  him  Douglas 
and  Albinus,  confider  them  as  forming  a  fingle  mufcle,  which,  on  account  of  its  ftiape,  they  name  triangularis. 
Verheyen,  Window,  and  Haller,  more  properly  deferibe  them  as'fo  many  feparate  mufcles,  which,  on  account  of 
their  origin  and  infertion,  they  name  Jlerno-coJlales . 

(c)  So  named  by  Riolanus,  from  on  account  of  its  quadrilateral  fhape.  Columbus  and  others  give  it 

the  name  of  cucullaris ,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  monk’s  hood. 

(d)  The  tendinous  fibres  of  this  mufcle,  united  with  thofe  of  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what  is 
called  the  ligamentum  colli. 

(e)  This  mufcle  confifts  of  two  diftindf  portions,  which  are  deferibed  as  feparate  mufcles  by  Albinus,  under  the 
names  of  rhomboideus  minor  and  rhomboideus  major . 
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A 

Name. 

7.  Splenius  (f). 


Into 


H  A  T  O  M 

Origin. 

From  the  fpinpus  pro- 
cefles  of  tfie  four 
or  five  uppermoft 
vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  of  the 
lowermofi;  cervical 
vertebra. 


Y. 

lnfertion. 

the  tranfverfe  To 


U/e. 

move  the 


8.  Complexus  .(g)  . 


9.  Trachelo-pjaftoide- 
us  (h). 


Xo.  Re£lus  capitis  po- 
fticus  major. 

11.  Re&us  capitis  po- 
fticus  minor. 

1 2.  Obliquus  fuperior 
capitis. 

13.  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis. 


From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the 
four  or  five  upper- 
raoft  dorfal,  and 
of  the  fix  lower- 
moil  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the 
firft  dorfal  vertebra, 
and  four  or  five  of 
the  lowermofi  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae. 

From  the  fpinous  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra, 

From  the  firft  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  neck. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  fecond 
cervical  vertebra. 


proceffes  hf  the 
two  firft  cervical 
vertebrae,  the  upper 
and  back  part  of 
the  maftoid  procefs, 
and  a  ridge  on  the 
os  pccipitis. 

Into  the  os  occipitis. 


backwards. 


head 


Part  I. 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


To  draw  the 
backwards. 


head 


Into  the  maftoid  pro¬ 
cefs. 


To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 


Into  the  os  occipitis.  To  extend  the  head 
and  draw  it  back¬ 
wards. 

Into  the  os  occipitis.  To  aflift  the  re£tus 
major. 

Into  the  os  occipitis.  To  draw  the  head 
backwards. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft 
cervical  vertebra. 


14.  Sacro-lumbalis 

(0. 


From  the  back  part 
of  the  os  facrum, 
fpine  of  the  ilium, 
fpinous  proceffes, 
and  roots  of  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  vertebrae  of 
,  the  loins. 

15.  Longiffimus  dorfi  The  fame  as  that  of 
the  facro-lumbalis. 


Into  the  lower  edge 
of  each  rib. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  dor¬ 
fal  vertebrae. 


To  draw  the  face  to¬ 
wards  the  fhoulder, 
and  to  move  the 
firft  vertebra  upon 
the  fecond. 

To  draw  the  ribs 
downwards,  move 
the  body  upon  its 
axis,  affift  in  erect¬ 
ing  the  trunk,  and 
turn  the  neck  back¬ 
wards,  or  to  one 
fide. 

To  ft  re  tch  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  back, 
and  keep  the  trunk 
ereCl. 


(F)  According  to  feme  writers,  this  mufcle  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  refemblance  to  the  fpleen  5  others  de- 

rive  it  from  fplenium^fplint . 

(g)  So  named  on  account  of  its  complicated  ftruClure.  .  ,  .  .  ,  a 

(h)  So  named  from  its  origin  from  the  neck  0  and  lts  mfertion  in  o  le  ma  P  *  ^  ^ 

(I)  Several  thin  fafciculi  of  flelhy  fibres  arife  from  the  lower  ribs,  and  terminate  "  ‘he  'rn^fide  o^th« 

mufcle.  Steno  names  them  mufeuli  ad  facro-lumbaUm  accejjorn.  The  facro-lumbal.s  1.Wct n“  ““5 
flip  from  its  upper  part,  which  by  Douglas  and  Albinus  is  defenbed  as  a  difim^  mufcle,  under  th 
cervicalis  elefeendens.  Morgagni  has  very  properly  confidered  it  as  part  of  the L facr.°4^^  *S‘  ,  :ntimately  ad- 

(X)  At  the  upper  part  of  this  mufcle  a  broad  thin  layer  of  fleftiy  fibres  is  foun  c  g, 
her  in  f  to  it.  This  portion,  which  is  deferibed  by  Albinus  under  the  name  of  tranfverfalis  cenncis  may  very 

properly  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  longiffimus  dorfi.  It  arifes  from  V  P™ ervical  ver- 

five  or  fix  fuperior  dorfal  vertebrae,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the) In .mferioi reel "L  ly 
tebrre.  By  means  of  this  appendage  the  longiffimus  dorfi  may  ferve  to  move  the  neck  to  one  fd  ,  q  X 

backwards. 


Chap.  II. 

Of  the 

>Iufcies* 


A  N 

Name . 

1 6.  Spinalis  Horfi. 


17.  Semi-fpinalis  dor- 

fi. 


18.  Multifidtis  fpi- 
n£e  (l). 


ATOMY. 


19.  Semi-fpinalis  col¬ 
li. 


20.  Scalenus  (m). 

21.  Inter-fpinales(N). 


22.  Inter-tranfverfa- 
les  (o). 

Muscles  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  on  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  lateral  parts 

of  the  foine,  1.  Pfoas  parvus  (p). 


Origin. 

From  thb  fpinous  jiro- 
ceffe's  of  the  tipper- 
moft  liithbar  and 
lowermdft  dorfal 
vertebrae. 

trbtti  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  6f  the  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th 
vertebrae  of  the 
back. 

From  the  os  facrum, 
ilium,  oblique  and 
Iran  Tver  fe  proceffes 
of  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae,  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  dor¬ 
fal,  and  four  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfyerfe 
proceffes  of  the  five 
or  fix  uppermoft 
dorfal  vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  five 
inferior  cervical 
vertebrae. 

From  the  upper  part 
of  each  of  the  fpi¬ 
nous  prbcbffes  of 
the  fix  inferior  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae* 

From  the  upper  part 
of  each  of  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  *  proceffes  of 
the  vertebrae. 


Infection. 

Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  nine 
fuperior  dorfal  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  four 
uppermoft  dorfal, 
and  lowermoft  of 
the  cervical  verte¬ 
brae. 

Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  lum¬ 
bar,  dorfal,  and  fix 
of  the  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae. 


U/e. 

To  extend  the  verte¬ 
brae. 


To  extend  the  fpine 
obliquely  back¬ 
wards. 


To  extend  the  back, 
and  draw  it  back¬ 
wards  or  to  one 

fide. 
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Into  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
ceffes  of  the  2d, 
3d,  4th, _  jth,  and 
6th  cervical  verte¬ 
brae. 

Into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  ribs. 

Into  the  under  part  of 
each  of  the  fpinous 
proceffes  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  above. 

Into  the  under  part  of 
each  of  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  proceffes  of 
the  vertebrae  above* 


To  ftretch  the  neck 
obliquely  back¬ 
wards. 


To  move  the  neck 
forwards,  or  to  one 
fide. 

To  draw  the  fpinous 
proceffes  towards 
each ‘other. 


To  draw  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  proceffes  to¬ 
wards  each  other. 


From  the  fides  and 
tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  uppermoft 
lumbar  vertebra, 
and  (ometimes  of 
the  lowerrrioft  dor¬ 
fal  vertebra. 


Into  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  os  pubis 
with  the  ilium. 


To  bend  the  loins  for¬ 
wards. 


2.  Pfoas. 


(l)  Anatomifts  in  general  have  iinneceffarily  multiplied  the  mufcles  of  the  fpine*  Albinus  has  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  greater  fimplicity  into  this  part  of  myology.  Under  the  name  of  multifidus  fpmce ,  he  has 
very  properly  included  thofe  portions  of  mufcular  flefh  intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres,  fituated  clofe  to  the 
back  part  of  the  fpine,  and  which  are  defcribed  by  Douglas  under  the  names  of  tranfverfales  colli ,  dorfi ,  et  lum - 
borum. 

(m)  The  ancients  gave  it  this  name  from  its  refemblance  to  an  irregular  triangle  (e It  confifts  of 
three  flelhy  portions.  The  anterior  one  affords  a  paffage  to  the  axillary  artery,  and  between  this  and  the  middle 
portion  we  find  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper  extremities.  The  middle  is  in  part  covered  by  the  pofterior  por¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  longeft  and  thinneft  of  the  three. 

(n)  In  the  generality  of  anatomical  books  we  find  thefe  mufcles  divided  into  interfpinales  cervicisy  dorfi ,  and 
lumborum  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  fuch  mufcles  either  in  the  loins  or  back. 

(o)  Thefe  mufcles  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  neck  and  loins  5  what  have  been  defcribed  as  the  inter-tranfver - 
fales  dorfi  being  rather  fmall  tendons  than  mufcles. 

(p)  This  and  the  following  pair  of  mufcles  derive  their  name  of  pfoas  from  lumbus9  on  account  of  their  fi- 
tuation  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  loins. 
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A  N 

Name , 

2.  Pfoas  magnuS. 


3.  Iliacus  internus. 


atomy. 

Origin*  Infer  t  ion*  yfe\ 

From  the  bodies  and  Into  the  os  femoris,  a  To  bend  the  thigh 
little  below  the  tro-  forwards, 
chanter  minor. 


Part  I. 

Of  the 
Mulcles, 


tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  laft  dorfal, 
and  all  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

From  the  inner  lip 


hollow  part,  and 


4*  Quadratic  lumbo- 
rum  (O* 


5.  Coccygaeus. 


In  common  with  the  To  afiift  the  pfoas 
pfoas  magnu».  magnus* 

edge  of  the  os  ili- 

From  the  pofterior  Into  the  tranfverfe  To  fupport  the  fpme, 
part  of  the  fpine  of  proceffes  of  the  four  or  to  draw  it  to  one 
the  ilium.  uppermoft  lumbar  fide. 

vertebrae,  the  infe¬ 
rior  edge  of  the laft 
rib,  and  the  fide  of 
the  lower moft  dor¬ 
fal  vertebra. 

From  the  pofterior  Into  the  lower  part  To  draw  the  oscoccy- 
and  inner  edge  of  of  the  os  facrum,  gis  forwards  and  in- 

the  fpine  of  the  if-  and  almoft  the  wards  (r). 

chium.  whole  len£th  °*  the 

os  coccygis  lateral¬ 
ly 


Muscles  on  the 
fcapula  and  upper 
part  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  - 


I.  Deltoides  (s). 


2.  Supra-fpinatus. 


3.  Infra-fpinatus. 


4.  Teres  minor  (t). 

5.  Teres  major. 


6.  Subfcapularis. 


7.  Coraco-brachialis 

00. 


From  the  clavicle, 
proceffus  acromion, 
and  fpine  of  the 
fcapula. 

From  the  bafis,  fpine, 
and  upper  cofta  of 
the  fcapula. 

From  the  bafis  and 
fpine  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  inferior  co¬ 
fta  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  inferior 
angle,  and  inferior 
cofta  of  the  fcapu¬ 
la. 

From  the  balls,  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior  co- 
ftae  of  the  fcapula. 

From  the  coracoid 
procefs  of  the  fca¬ 
pula. 


Into  the  anterior  and  To  raife  the  arm. 
middle  part  of  the 
os  humeri. 


Into  a  large  tuberofi- 
ty  at  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri. 

Into  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the 
tuberofity. 

Into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tuberofity. 

Into  the  ridge  at  the 
inner  fide  of  the 
groove  formed  for 
the  long  head  of 
the  biceps. 

Into  the  upper  part 
of  a  fmall  tubero¬ 
fity  at  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri. 

Into  the  middle  and 
inner  fide  of  the  os 
humeri. 


To  raife  the  arm. 


To  roll  the  os  humeri 
outwards. 

To  alfift  the  infra-fpi¬ 
natus. 

To  aflift  in  the  rota¬ 
tory  motion  of  the 
arm. 


To  roll  the  arm  in¬ 
wards. 


To  roll  the  arm  for¬ 
wards  and  up¬ 
wards. 


Muscles 


b^Tfd;  long  and  round  fl“pe* 

(u)  This  mufcle  affords  a  paffage  to  the  mufculo-cutaneous  nerve. 


Chap.  H»  ANATOM 

of  the  Muscles  on  the  os  ^  Name. 

Mufcles.  humeri,  -  -  -  I.  Biceps  flexor  cubi- 


ti. 


the  upper 
the  radius. 
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Origin.  Infertion.  Vfe.  of  the 

By  two  heads,  one  Into  the  tuberoflty  at  To  bend  the  fore-arm.  Mufcles. 

from  the  coracoid  the  upper  end  of  1 - 

procef3,  and  the  o- 
ther,  or  long  head, 
from  the  upper  and 
outer  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of 
the  fcapula. 

2.Brachialis  internus.  From  the  os  humeri,  Into  a  fmall  tuberoflty  To  affift  in  bending 


3.  T  ricepsextenfor  cm 
bit!. 


below,  and  at  each  at  the  fore  part  of 
fide  of  the  tendon  thecoronoidprocefs 
of  the  deltoides.  of  the  ulna. 

By  three  heads:  the  Into  the  upper  and 


the  fore- arm. 


on  the  fore- 


I.  Supinator  longus. 


2.  Extenfor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  longus. 

3.  Extenfor  carpi  ra- 
dialis  brevis. 


4.  Extenfor  digitorum 
communis. 

5.  Extenfor  minimi 
digiti. 

6.  Extenfor  carpi  ul- 
naris. 

7.  Ancomeus  (v). 


8.  Flexor  carpi  ulna- 
ris. 


9.  Palmaris  longus. 


fir  ft,  from  the  infe¬ 
rior  cofta  of  the 
fcapula  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  outer  part 
of  the  os  humeri ; 
and  the  third,  from 
the  back  part  of 
that  bone. 

From  the  outer  ridge 
and  anterior  furface 
of  the  os  humeri,  a 
little  above  its  out¬ 
er  condyle. 

Immediately  below 
the  origin  of  the 
fupinator  longus. 

From  the  outer  and 
lower  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri,  and 
the  upper  part  of 
the  radius. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  03  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  and  anterior 
edge  of  the  olecra¬ 
non  (w). 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 


outer  part 
olecranon. 


of  the 


To  extend 
arm. 


the  fbre- 


Into  the  radius  near  To  affift  in  turning 
its  ftyloid  procefs.  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards. 

% 

Into  the  upper  part  of  To  extend  the  wrift. 
the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  fore-finger. 

Into  the  upper  part  To  affift  the  extenfor 
of  the  metacarpal  longus. 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 


Into  the  back  part  of  To  extend  the  fingers, 
all  the  bones  of  the 
four  fingers. 

Into  the  bones  of  the  To  extend  the  little 
little  finger.  finger. 

Into  the  metacarpal  To  affift  in  extending 
bone  of  the  little  the  wrift. 
finger. 

Into  the  outer  edge  of  To  extend  the  fore- 
the  ulna.  arm. 

Into  the  os  pififorme.  To  affift  in  bending 
the  hand. 
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Into  the  internal  an-  To  bend  the  arm. 
nular  ligament,  and 
aponeurofis  palma¬ 
ris  (x). 

E  f  10.  Flexor 


(v)  So  called  from  ecfx&v,  cubitus . 

rv?  T?uetween  the  Uvo  origins  of  this  mufcle  we  find  the  ulnar  nerve  going  to  the  fore-arm. 

W  ihe  aPone“roiis  palmaris  is  a  tendinous  membrane  that  extends  over  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


Some  ana- 
tomifts 
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Part  I» 


Name. 

10.  Flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis. 

11.  Pronator  radii  te¬ 
res. 

1 2.  Flexor  fublirais 
perforatus  (y). 


Origin. 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri. 

From  the  outer  con* 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  and  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  inner  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri,  inner  edge  of 
the  coronoid  pro- 


Infertion. 

Into  the  metacarpal  To  bend  the  hand, 
bone  of  the  fore¬ 
finger. 

Into  the  anterior  and  To  roll  the  hand  in- 
convex  edge  of  the  wards, 
radius,  near  its  mid¬ 
dle.  _  _ 

Into  the  fecond  bone  To  bend  the  fecond 
of  each  finger.  joint  of  the  fingers. 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


13,  Supinator 
brevis. 


cefs  of  the  ulna, 
and  upper  and  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the 

radius.  , 

radii  From  the  outer  con-  Into  the  anterior,  in-  To  roll  the  radius 
dyle  of  the  os  hu-  ner,  and  upper  part  outwards, 
meri,  and  pofterior  of  the  radius, 
fur  face  and  outer 


14.  Abdu&or  pollicis 
longus. 


15.  Extenfor  minor 
pollicis. 

16.  Extenfor  major 
pollicis. 


edge  of  the  ulna. 

From  the  middle  and 
back  part  of  the 
ulna,  interoffeous 
ligament,  and  ra¬ 
dius. 

From  the  back  part 
of  the  ulna,  and  in¬ 
teroffeous  ligament 
and  radius. 

From  the  back  of  the 
ulna  and  interoffe- 


By  two  tendons  into  To  ftretch  the  firfl 
the  os  trapezium,  bone  of  the  thumb 
and  firfl  bone  of  outwards, 

the  thumb. 

Into  the  convex  part  To  extend  the  fecond 
of  the  fecond  bone  bone  of  the  thumb 
of  the  thumb.  obliquely  outwards. 

Into  the  third  and  To  flretch  the  thumb 
laft  bone  of  the  obliquely  back- 

thumb.  wards. 


1 7.  Indicator. 


ous  ligament.  luuium.  -  ,  i  r 

From  the  middle  of  Into  the  metacarpal  To  extend  the  tore- 


nlna. 


18.  Flexor  profundus 
perforans. 

19.  Flexor  longus  pol¬ 
licis. 

20.  Pronator  radii 
quadratus. 


From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  interoffe¬ 
ous  ligament. 

From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  ra¬ 
dius. 

From  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the 
ulna. 


finger. 

Into  the  fore  paTt  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint 
the  laft  bone  of  each  of  the  fingers, 
of  the  fingers. 

Into  the  laft  joint  of  To  bend  the  laft  joint 
the  thumb.  of  the  thumb. 

Into  the  radius,  oppo-  To  roll  the  radius  in- 
fite  to  its  origin .  wards,  and  of  courfe 

to  affift  in  the  pro- 
nation  of  the  hand* 


Muscles  on  the  hand, 


I.  Lumbricales  (z).  From  the  tendons  of  Into  the  tendons,  of  To  bend  the  fir  ft,  and 
the  perforans.  the  extenfor  digito-  to  extend  the  two 

rum  communis.  laft  joints  of  the 

fingers  (a). 

2.  Abduftor 


tomifts  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  produaion  of  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle  but- without  fufficient  grounds;  for  m 
feme  fubieas  we  find  the  palmaris  longus  inferted  wholly  into  the  annular  ligament,  fo  as  to  be  perfeaiy  difti 
from  this  aponeurofis  anf  it  now  andthen  happens,  that  no  palmaris  longus  is  to  be  found,  whereas  this  expan- 

fi°  (y)  This  mufcle  is  named  perforatus,  on  account  of  the  four  tendons,  in  which  it  terminates,  being  perforated 

by  thofe  of  another  mufcle,  the  perforans.  . 

fz'l  So  named  from  their  being  (haped  fomewhat  like  the  lumbricus  or  earth-worm.  _ 

(a)  Fallopius  was  the  firft  who  remarked  the  two  oppofite  ufes  of  this  mufcle.  Their  extending  power  »»• 
owing  to  their  connexion  with  the  extenfor  communis. 


Chap.  II. 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Muscles  at  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvis, 
and  upper  part  of 
the  thigh, 


A  N  A  T  o 


Name. 

2.  Abduftor  brevis 
pollicis. 


3.  Opponens  pollicis. 


4.  Flexor  brevis  pol¬ 
licis. 


5.  Addu&or  pollicis. 

6.  Abdudtor  indicis. 

*j.  Palmaris  brevis. 


8.  Abdu&or  minitni 
digiti. 

9.  Flexor  parvus  mi¬ 
nimi  digiti. 

10.  Addu&or  meta¬ 
carpi  minimi  digiti. 

11.  Interoffei  interni. 


Origin . 

From  the  fore  part 
of  the  internal  an¬ 
nular  ligament,  os 
fcaphoides,  and  one 
of  the  tendons  of 
the  abdu#or  longus 
pollicis. 

From  the  inner  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
internal  annular  li¬ 
gament,  and  from 
the  os  fcaphoides. 

From  the  os  trapezoi- 
des,  internal  annu¬ 
lar  ligament,  os 
magnum,  and  os 
unciforme. 

From  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 

From  the  inner  fide 
of  the  fir  ft  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and 
from  the  os  trape¬ 
zium. 

From  the  internal  an¬ 
nular  ligament,  and 
aponeurofis  palma¬ 
ris. 

From  the  internal  an* 
nular  ligament,  and 
os  pififorme. 

From  the  os  uncifor¬ 
me  and  internal  an¬ 
nular  ligament. 

From  the  os  uncifor¬ 
me  and  internal  an¬ 
nular  ligament. 

Situated  between  the 
metacarpal  bones. 


1 2»  InterolTei  externi.  Situated  between  the 
metacarpal  bones 
on  the  back  of  the 
hand. 


M  Y. 

Infertion.  Vfe. 

Into  the  outer  fide  of  To  move  the  thumb 
the  2d  bone  of  the  from  the  fingers, 
thumb,  near  its 
root. 


Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  move  the  thumb 
the  thumb.  inwards,  and  to  turn 

it  upon  its  axis. 


Into  the  offa  fefamoi-  To  bend  the  fecond 
dea  and  fecond  joint  of  the  thumb* 
bone  of  the  thumb. 


Into  the  bafis  of  the  To  move  the  thumb 
fecond  bone  of  the  towards  the  fingersi 
thumb. 

Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  move  the  fore  fin* 
the  fore-finger  po-  ger  towards  the 
fteriorly.  thumb. 


Into  the  os  pififorme,  To  contra#  the  palm 
and  the  fkin  cover*  of  the  hand, 
ing  the  abdu#or 
minimi  digiti. 

Into  the  fide  of  the  To  draw  the  little  fin* 
firft  bone  of  the  ger  from  the  reft, 

little  finger. 

Into  the  firft  bone  of  To  bend  the  little 
the  little  finger.  finger. 

Into  the  metacarpal  To  move  that  bone 
bone  of  the  little  towards  the  reft, 
finger. 

Into  the  roots  of  the  To  extend  the  fingers, 
fingers.  and  move  them  to¬ 

wards  the  thumb 
(b). 

Into  the  roots  of  the  Toextend  the  fingers  $ 
fingers*  but  the  firft  draws 

the  middle  finger 
inwards,  the  fe¬ 
cond  draws  it  out¬ 
wards,  and  the  third 
draws  the  ring  fin¬ 
ger  inwards. 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


1.  Glutaeus  (c)  maxi-  From  the  fpine  of  the  Into  the  upper  part  Toextend  the  thigh 
mus.  ilium,  pofterior  fa-  of  the  linea  afpera  and  draw  it  out- 


cro-ifchiatic  liga¬ 
ment,  os  facrum, 
and  os  coccygis. 


of  the  os  femoris.  wards. 


Ff  2 


2.  Glutaeus 


(b)  The  third  interoffeus  internus  (for  there  are  four  of  the  externi  and  three  of  the  interni)  differs  from  the 
reft  in  drawing  the  middle  finger  from  the  thumb. 

(c)  From  yhVTeg,  nates. 
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Of  the 
Mufcles. 


Muscles  on 
thigh  (g), 


A  N 

Name . 

2.  GluUeus  medius. 


3.  Gluteus  minimus. 

4.  Pyriformis  (d). 

5.  Gemini  (e). 


atomy. 

Origin . 

From  the  fpine  and 
fuperior  furface  of 
the  ilium. 


6.  Obturator  interims. 


7.  Quadratus  (f)  fe« 
moris. 


From  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  ilium 
and  the  border  of 
its  great  niche. 

From  the  anterior 
part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum. 

By  two  portions,  one 
from  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  fpine 
of  the  ifchium  j 
the  other  from  the 
tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium  and  pofte- 
rior  facro-ifchiatic 
ligament. 

,  From  the  fuperior  half 
of  the  inner  border 
of  the  foramen  thy- 
roideum. 

.  From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 


Infer  tion.  Ufa, 

Into  the  outer  and  To  draw  the  thigh 
back  part  of  the  outwards  and  a  lit-  u 
great  trochanter  of  tie  backwards,  and 
the  os  femoris.  when  it  is  bended* 

to  roll  it. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  aftift  the  former, 
anterior  part  of  the 
great  trochanter. 

Into  a  cavity  at  the  To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
root  of  the  trochan-  wards, 

ter  major. 

Into  the  fame  cavity  To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
as  the  pyriformis.  wards,  and  likewif©- 

to  confine  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  obtura¬ 
tor  internus,  when 
the  latter  is  in  ac¬ 
tion. 


Part  I. 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


the 


I.  Biceps  flexor  cru¬ 
ris. 


2.  Semi-tendinofus. 


By  two  heads  \  one 
from  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium, 
the  other  from  the 
linea  afpera  near 
the  infertion  of 
the  glutaeus  max- 
imus. 

From  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium. 


Into  the  fame  cavity  To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
with  the  former.  wards. 


Into  a  ridge  between  To  move  the  thigh 
the  trochanter  ma-  outwards, 
jor  and  trochanter 
minor. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg, 
back  part  of  the  fi¬ 
bula  (H). 


Into 


the  upper  and 
part  of  the 


To  bend  and  draw 
the  leg  inwards. 


3.  Semi-membranofus  From  the  tuberofity 

of  the  ifchium. 

4.  Tenfor  vaginae  fe-  From  the  fuperior 

moris.  and  anterior  fpi- 

nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium. 


inner 
tibia. 

Into  the  upper  and  To  bend  the  leg. 
back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia. 

Into  the  inner  fide  To  flretch  the  fafcia, 
of  the  fafcia  lata, 
which  covers  the 
outfide  of  the 
thigh. 

c.  Sartor ius. 


(d)  So  named  from  its  pear-like  fliape.  .  n  r ,  ,  r 

(e)  The  two  portions  of  this  mufcle  having  been  defcnbed  as  two  difim#  mufcles  by  fome  anatomifts, 
have  occafioned  it  to  be  named  gemini.  The  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  runs  between  thefe  two  por- 

tions.  ✓ .  . 

rr')  The  mufcle  is  not  of  the  fquare  lhape  its  name  wduld  leem  to  indicate. 

fo")  The  mufcles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  covered  by  a  broad  tendinous  membrane  called  fafcia  lata,  that 
furrounds  them  in  the  manner  of  a  lheath.  It  is  fent  off  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutsei  and  other  mufcles,  and 
dipping  down  between  the  mufcles  it  covers,  adheres  to  the  linea  afpera,  and  fpreading  over  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
gradually  difappears  on  the  leg.  It  is  tbickeft  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 

^  (h)  The  tendon  of  this  mufcle  forms  the  outer  ham-Jlring. 

f  1)  So  named  on  account  of  its  origin,  which  is  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  three  inches  long. 


Cliap* 


Of  the 
Mufcles. 


ANATOMY. 


Name. 
5.  Sartorius. 


6.  Re&us. 


7.  Gracilis. 


8.  Vaflus  externus  (l) 


,  Vaflus  internus. 


10.  Crurocus  (m). 


11.  Pe&inalis. 


Origin. 

From  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  fpi- 
nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium. 

By  two  tendons  \  one 
from  the  anterior 
and  inferior  fpi- 
nous  procefs  of  the 
ilium  \  the  other 
from  the  poflerior 
edge  of  the  coty¬ 
loid  cavity. 

From  the  fore  part  of 
the  ifchium  and 
pubis. 

From  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of 
the  great  trochan¬ 
ter,  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  linea 
afpera. 

From  the  inner  edge 
of  the  linea  afpera, 
beginning  between 
the  fore  part  ef  the 
os  femoris  and  the 
root  of  the  lefler 
trochanter. 

From  the  outer  and 
arterior  part  of 
the  lefler  trochan- 


Infertion • 

Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 

Into  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  pa¬ 
tella. 


Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 

To  the  upper  and 
outer  partv  of  the 
patella. 


Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the 
patella. 


Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  patella. 


ter. 

From  the 
edge  of  the  os 


12.  Addu6lor  longus 
femoris  (n). 

Addu£lor  brevis 
femoris. 

14.  Adductor  magnus 
femoris. 

15.  Obturator  exter¬ 
nus. 


:& . r  r  P^- 

bis,  or  peftinis,  as  it 

is  fometimes  called. 


anterior  Into  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  li¬ 
nea  afpera. 


From  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  fore  part  of 
the  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis. 

From  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the.  ra¬ 
mus  of  the  os  pubis. 

From  part  of 'the  ob¬ 
turator  ligament, 
and  the  inner  half 
of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  fora¬ 
men  thyroideum. 


Nearthe  middle  and " 
back  part  of  the 
linea  afpera. 

Into  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  > 
linea  afpera. 

Into  the  whole 
length  of  the  li¬ 
nea  afpera. 

Into  the  os  femoris, 
near  the  root  of 
the  great  trochan¬ 
ter. 
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Vfe.  .  Of  the 
To  bend  the  leg  in-  Mufcles, 
wards  (k). 


To  extend  the  leg. 


To  bend  the  leg. 
To  extend  the  leg. 


To  extend  the  leg.. 


To  extend  the  leg. 


To  draw  the  thigh 
inwards,  upwards, 
and  to  roll  it  a  little 
outwards. 


To  draw  the  thigh 
inwards,  upwards, 
and  to  roll  it  a  little 
outwards. 


To  move  the  thigh 
outwards  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  dire£lion,  and 
likewife  to  bend 
and  draw  it  in¬ 
wards. 

Muscles 


(k)  Spigelius  was  the  Arft  who  gave  this  the  name  of farloriuf ,  or  the  taylor’s  mufcle,  from  its  ufe  in  eroding 
the  legs. 

(l)  The  vaflus  externus,  vaflus  internus,  and  crurseus,  are  fo  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  that  fome 
anatomifts  have  been  induced  to  confider  them  as  a  triceps ,  or  Angle  mufcle  with  three  heads. 

(M)  Under  the  crurseus  we  fometimes  meet  with  two  fmall  mufcles,  to  which  Albinus  has  given  the  name  of 
fub-crurceu  They  terminate  on  each  Ade  of  the  patella,  and  prevent  the  capfular  ligament  from  being  pinched. 
When  they  are  wanting,  which  is  very  often  the  cafe,  fome  of  the  Abres  of  the  cruraeus  are  found  adhering  to  the 
capfula. 

(n)  This  and  the  two  following  mufcles  have  been  ufually,  but  improperly,  conAdered  as  forming  a  Angle 
mufcle  with  three  heads,  and  on  that  account  named  triceps  femoris. 

4 
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A  N 

Of  the  Name. 

Mufcles.  Muscles  on  the  leg.  I.  Gaftrocnemius  (o) 

externus. 


2 .  Gaftrocnemius  (p) 
internus. 


ATOMY. 

Origin*  Infer  tion • 

By  two  heads ;  one  By  a  great  round  ten- 
from  the  inner  con-  don,  common  to 
dyle,the  other  from  this  and  the  folio  w- 

the  outer  condyle,  ing  mufcle. 
of  the  os  femoris. 

By  two  heads  5  one  By  a  large  tendon 
from  the  back  part  (the  tendo  achiUis) 


Part  I, 

We-  Of  the 

To  extend  the  foot.  Mufcles. 


To  extend  the  foot. 


3.  Plantaris  (qJ). 


4.  Popliteus  (r). 

5.  Flexor  longus  digi- 
toruru  pedis  (s). 


of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  the  other 
from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the 
tibia. 


common  to  this  and 
the  former  mufcle, 
into  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  os 
calcis. 


6.  Flexor  longus  pol 
licis  pedis. 

7.  Tibialis  pofticus. 


From  the  upper  and  Into  the  inlide  of  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  back  part  of  the  os 
outer  condyle  of  the  calcis. 

os  femoris. 

From  the  outer  con-  Into  the  upper  and 
dyle  of  the  thigh.  inner  part  of  the 
tibia. 

From  the  upper  and  By  four  tendons, 
inner  part  of  the  which,  after  pa  fling 
tibia.  through  the  perfo¬ 

rations  in  thofe  of 
the  flexor  digito- 
rum  brevis,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  laft 
bone  of  all  the  toes, 
except  the  great 
toe. 

•  From  the  back  part,  Into  the  laft  bone  of 
and  a  little  below  the  great  toe. 
the  head  of  the  fi¬ 
bula. 

From  the  back  part,  Into  the  inner  and 
and  outer  edge  of  upper  part  of  the 


To  aflift  in  extending 
the  foot. 


To  aflift  in  bending 
the  leg  and  rolling 
it  inwards. 

To  bend  the  laft  joint 
of  the  toe. 


To  bend  the 
toe. 


great 


os  naviculare  and 
fide  of  the  os  cunei- 
forme  medium. 


To  move  the  foot  in¬ 
wards. 


8.  Peroneus  longus. 


To  move  the  foot  out¬ 
wards. 


9.  Peroneus  brevis. 


the  tibia,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  in- 
terolfeous  ligament 
and  adjacent  part 
of  the  fibula. 

From  the  outer  fide  Into  the  metatarfal 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  of  the  great 

tibia,  and  alfo  from  toe. 

the  upper,  anterior, 
and  outer  part  of 
the  perone  or  fibu¬ 
la,  to  which  it  ad¬ 
heres  for  a  confide- 
rable  way  down. 

From  the  outer  and  Into  the  metatarfal  To  aflift  the  laft  de 
fore  part  of  the  fi-  bone  of  the  little 
bula.  toe. 


fcribed  mufcle. 


(O)  T*wx.np«,fura,  “  the  calf  of  the  leg.”  .  ,  ...  ,,  , .  ,rt, 

(p)  This  mufcle  is  by  fome  anatomifts  named  foleus,  on  account  of  its  being  lhaped  like  the  lole-hlh. 

This  mufcle  has  gotten  the  name  of  plantaris ,  from  its  being  fuppofed  to  furnilh  the  aponeurofis  that 
covers  the  foie  of  the  foot ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  the  formation  of  that  tendinous  expan- 

fkl  So  called  on  account  of  its  fituation  at  the  ham  {poples'). 

(s)  This  mufcle,  about  the  middle  of  the  foot,  unites  with  a  flelhy  mafs,  which  from  its  having  fi  ft  been 
defcribed  by  Sylvius,  is  ufually  called  majfa  cornea  Jacobi  Sylvii. 


A  N 

Name . 

10.  Extenfor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 


II.  Peroneus  tertius. 


12.  Tibialis  anticus, 


13.  Extenfor  proprius 
pollicis  pedis. 

1.  Extenfor  brevis  di¬ 
gitorum  pedis. 


2.  Flexor  brevis  digi¬ 
torum  pedis. 


3.  Abdu&or  pollicis 
pedis, 

4.  Abdu&or  minimi 
xligiti. 


5.  Lumbricales  pedis. 


6.  Flexor  brevis  pol¬ 
licis  pedis. 


7.  Addu&or  pollicis 
pedis. 

8.  Tranfverfales  pe¬ 
dis. 


ATOMY.  231 

Origin .  Infer tioiu  Ufe,  Of  the 

From  the  upper,  out-  By  four  tendons  into  To  extend  the  toes,  Mufcles. 
er,  and  fore  part  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  jJ 

the  tibia,  interolfe-  fmaller  toes, 
ous  ligament,  and 
inner  edge  of  the 
fibula. 

From  the  fore  part  Into  the  raetatarfal  To  bend  the  foot, 
of  the  lower  half  bone  of  the  little 
of  the  fibula,  and  toe. 
from  the  interoffe- 
0U3  ligament. 

From  the  upper  and  Into  the  os  cunei-  To  bend  the  foot, 
fore  part  of  the  ti-  forme  internum, 
bia. 

From  the  upper  and  Into  the  convex  fur-  To  extend  the  great 
fore  part  of  the  ti-  face  of  the  bones  of  toe. 
bia.  the  great  toe. 


From  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
os  calcis. 


From  the  lower  part 
of  the  os  calcis. 


From  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the 
os  calcis. 

From  the  outer  tu¬ 
bercle  of  the  os  cal¬ 
cis,  the  root  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  little  toe,  and 
alfo  from  the  apo- 
neurofis  plantaris. 

From  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis. 

From  the  inferior  and 
anterior  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  and  alfo 
from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  os  cu- 
neiforme  externum. 

From  the  near  roots 
of  the  metatarfal 
bones  of  the  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  toes. 

From  the  outer  and 
under  part  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  little  toe. 


By  four  tendons  \  one  To  extend  the  toes, 
of  which  joins  the 
tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternus  longus  polli¬ 
cis,  and  the  other 
three  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfor  di¬ 
gitorum  longus. 

By  four  tendons,  To  bend  the  fecond 
which,  after  af-  joint  of  the  toes, 

fording  a  paffage 
to  thofe  of  the  flex¬ 
or  longus,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  fe¬ 
cond  phalanx  of 
each  of  the  fmall 
toes. 

Into  the  firfl  joint  of  To  move  the  great 
the  great  toe.  toe  from  the  other 

toes. 

Into  the  outer  fide  of  To  draw  the  little  toe 
the  firft  joint  of  the  outwards, 

little  toe. 


Into  the  tendinous  To  draw  the  toes  in- 
expanfion  at  the  wards, 
upper  part  of  the 
toes. 

By  two  tendons  into  To  bend  thefirft  joint 
the  firft  joint  of  the  of  the  great  toe. 

great  toe. 


Into  the  outer  os  fe-  To  draw  the  great  toe 
famoideum,  or  firft  nearer  to  the  reft, 
joint  of  the  great  and  alfo  to  bend 
toe.  it. 

Into  the  inner  os  fe-  To  contra£l  the  foot, 
famoideum,  and  an¬ 
terior  end  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of 
the  great  toe. 


9.  Flexor 


*3  2 


Of  the 
M  u  teles. 


N  A  T  0  M  Y. 


A  ..  „  _  , 

Name,  Origin .  Infertion*  We\ 

9.  Flexor  brevis  mi-  From  the  balls  of  the  Into  the  firft  joint  of  To  bend  the  little  toe, 
nimi  digiti  pedis.  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

the  little  toe. 

10.  Interoffei  pedis  in?-  Situated  between  the 

terni  (t).  metatarfal  bones, 

11.  Interoffei  extern! 

(U> 


Part  I. 

Of  the 
Mufcles. 


EXPLANATION  of  PLATES  XXV.  and  XXVI. 


Plate  XXV. 

Eig.  1.  The  Muscles  immediately  under  the  com¬ 
mon  teguments  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  are 
reprefented  on  the  right  fide  \  and  on  the  left  fide 
the  Muscles  are  feen  which  come  in  view  when  the 
exterior  ones  are  taken  away. 

A,  The  frontal  mufcle.  B,  The  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis  which  joins  it  to  the  occipital  5  hence  both  named 
occipito  frontalis.  C,  Attollens  aurem.  D,  The  ear. 
E,  Anterior  auris.  FF,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  G, 
Levator  labii  fuperioris  alaeque  nafi.  H?  Levator  an- 
guli  oris.  I,  Zygomaticus  minor.  X,  Zygoma ticus 
major.  L,  Maffeter.  M,  Orbicularis  oris.  N,  De- 
preffor  labii  inferioris.  O,  Depreffor  anguli  oris.  P, 
Buccinator.  Qj^,  Platyfma  myoides.  .  RR,  Sterno- 
cleidp-maftoidaeus.  S,  Part  of  the  trapezius.  T,  Part 

of  the  fealeni.  __  _  _ 

Superior  Extremity. — U,  Deltoides.  V,  Petto- 
ralis  major.  W,  Part  of  the  latiflimus  dorfi.  XX,  Bi¬ 
ceps  flexor  cubiti.  YY,  Part  of  the  brachialis  exter- 
nus.  ZZ,  The  beginning  of  the  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis  (from  the  biceps),  which  is  fpread  over  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  fore-arm.  aa,  Its  ftrong  tendon  inferted 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  bb,  Part  of  the  bra¬ 
chialis  internus.  c,  Pronator  radii  teres,  d,  Flexor 
carpi  radialis.  e,  Part  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  f, 
Palmaris  longus.  g,  Aponeurofis^  palmaris.  3,  Pal- 
maris  brevis.  Ligamentum  carpi  annulare.  22,  Ab- 
dudor  minimi  digiti.  h,  Supinator  radii  longus.^  1, 
The  tendons  of  the  thumb.  k,  Abdudor  polhcis. 
],  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  mm,  The  tendons  of  the 
flexor  fublimis  perforatus,  profundus  perforans,  and  lum- 
bricales. — The  (heaths  are  entire  in  the  right  hand, — 
in  the  left  cut  open,  to  fhow  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
profundus  perforating  the  fublimis. 

Muscles  not  referred  to— in  the  left  fuperior  extre¬ 
mity. _ n,  Pedoralis  minor,  feu  ferratus  anticus  minor. 

o,  The  two  heads  of  (xx)  the  biceps.,  p,  Coraco- 
brachialis.  qq,  The  long  head  of  the  triceps  extenfor 
cubiti.  rr,  Teres  major,  ff,  Subfcapularis.  tt,  Ex- 
tenfores  radiales.  u,  Supinator  brevis,  v,  The  cut 
extremity  of  the  pronator  teres,  w,  Flexor  fubli¬ 
mis  perforatus.  x,  Part  of  the  flexor  profundus, 
y,  Flexor  pollicis  longus.  z ,  Part  of -the  flexor  pollicis 
brevis.  4,  Abdudor  minimi  digiti.  5,  The  four  lum- 
bricales. 


Trunk.— 6,  Serrated  extremities  of  the  ferratus 
anticus  m^jor.  77,  Obliquus  externus  abdominis* 
88,  The  linea  alba.  9,  The  umbilicus.  10,  Pyra- 
midalis.  11  11,  The  fpermatic  cord.  On  the  left 
fide  it  is  covered  by  the  cremafter.  12  12,  Redua 
abdominis.  13,  Obliquus  internus.  14  14,  &c.  In- 
tercoftal  mufcles. 

Inferior  Extremities.— a  a,  The  gracilis.  b  t?% 
Part  of  the  triceps,  c  c ,  Pedinalis.  d  d,  Pfoas  mag- 
nus.  ee ,  Iliacus  internus.  f,  Part  of  the  glutaeus 
medius.  g,  Part  of  the  glutaeus  minimus.  //,  Cut 
extremity  of  the  redus  cruris.  i  i,  Vaftus  externus. 
k 1  Tendon  of  the  redus  cruris.  /  /,  Vaftus  externus. 

*  Sartorius  mufcle.  **  Flefhy  origin  of  the  tenfor 
vaginae  femoris  or  membranofus.  Its  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis  covers  (/)  the  vaftus  externus  in  the  right  fide. 
m  tn,  Patella,  n  n ,  Ligament  or  tendon  from  it  to  the 
tibia.  0 ,  Redus  cruris,  p,  Cruraeus.  qq,  The  tibia. 
rr,  Part  of  the  gemellus  or  gaftrocnemius  externus. 
fff  Part  of  the  foleus  or  gaftrocnemius  internus. 
t.  Tibialis  anticus.  u ,  Tibialis  pofticus.  v  v,  Paeronaei 
mufcles.  w  w,  Extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  xx, 
Extenfor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  y,  Abduftor  pollicis 
pedis. 

Fig,  2.  The  Muscles,  Glands,  &c.  of  the  left  Side 
of  the  Face  and  Neck,  after  the  common  Teguments 
und  Platyfma  myoides  have  been  taken  off. 
a,  The  frontal  mufcle.  b*  Temporalis  and  tempo¬ 
ral  artery,  c,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  d,  Levatpr 
labii  fuperioris  alaeque  nafi.  e,  Levator  anguli  oris* 
f,  Zygomaticus.  g,  Depreffor  labii  inferioris.  h,  De¬ 
preffor  anguli  oris.  i,  Buccinator.  k,  Maffeter. 
11,  Parotid  gland.  m,  Its  dud.  n,  Sterno-cleido- 
maftoidaeus.  o,  Part  of  the  trapezius.  p,  Sterno- 
hyoidseus.  q,  Sterno-thyroidreus.  r,  Omo-hyoidaeus. 
f,  Levator  fcapulae.  tt,  Scaleni.  u,  Part  of  the  fple- 
nius. 

Fig.  3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Face  and  Neck  in  view 
after  the  exterior  ones  are  taken  away, 
a  a,  Corrugator  fupercilii.  b,  Temporalis,  c,  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  levator  palpebrae  fuperioris.  d,  Tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  e,  Maffeter.  f,  Bucci¬ 
nator.  g,  Levator  anguli  oris,  h,  Depreffor  labii  fu¬ 
perioris  alaeque  nafi.  i,  Orbicularis  oris,  k,  Depref¬ 
for  anguli  oris.  1,  Mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides.  m,  Ster- 
no-cleido  maftoidaeus. 

Fig. 


/VI  The  interoffei  intern!  are  three  in  number  ;  their  ufe  is  to  draw  the  fmaller  toes  towards  the  great  toe, 
(u)  The  interoffei  externi  are  four  in  number  ;  the  firft  ferves  to  move  the  fore  toe  towards  the  great  toe  j 
reft  move  the  toes  outwards.  All  the  interoffei  affift  in  extending  the  toes. 


the 
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Of  the  FlG.  4.  Softie  of  the  JVIuSCLES  of  the  Os  Hyoides 
Abdomen.  and  Submaxillary  Gland. 

a,  Part  of  the  maflcter  mufcle.  b,  Pofterior  head 
cf  the  digaftric.  c,  Its  anterior  head,  dd,  Sterno- 
hyoidaeus.  e,  Omo-hyoidaeus.  f,  Stylo-hyoid&eus.  g, 
Submaxillary  gland  in  fitu. 

Fig.  5.  The  Submaxillary  Gland  and  Du£L 
a,  Mufculus  mylo-hyoidams.  b,  Hyo*glofius*  c, 
Submaxillary  gland  extra  fitum.  d,  Its  du6t. 

Plate  XXVI. 

Fig.  1.  The  Muscles  immediately  under  the  common 
teguments  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body  are  re- 
prefented  in  the  right  ftde  $  and  on  the  left  fide  the 
MUSCLES  are  feen  which  come  in  view  when  the 
exterior  ones  are  taken  away. 

Head. —  A. A,  Occipito-frontalis.  B,  Attollens  au- 
rem.  C,  Part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  D, 
Mafieter.  E,  Pterygoidseus  internus. 

Trunk. — Right  fide.  FFF,  Trapezius  feu  cUcul- 
laris.  GGGG,  Latiftimus  dorfi.  H,  part  of  the 
obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Trunk. — Left  fide.  I,  Splenius.  K,  Part  of  the 
complexus.  L,  Levator  fcapulae.  M,  Rhomboides. 
NN,  Serratus  pofticus  inferior.  O,  Part  of  the  Ion- 
giflimus  dorfi.  P,  Part  of  the  facro-lumbalis.  £),  Part 
of  the  femi-fpinalis  dorfi.  R,  Part  of  the  ferratus  an- 
ticus  major.  S,  Part  of  the  obliquus  internus  abdo¬ 
minis. 

Superior  Extremity.— Right  fide.  T,  Deltoides. 
U,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  V,  Supinator  longus. 
WW,  Extenfores  carpi  radialis  longiot  and  brevior. 
XX,  Extenfor  carpi  ulnaris.  YY,  Extenfor  digito- 
rum  communis.  Z,  Abduftor  indicis*  123,  Ex¬ 
tenfores  pollicis. 

Superior  Extremity. — Left  fide,  a,  Supra-fpi- 
natus.  b,  Infra-fpinatus.  c,  Teres  minor,  d,  Te¬ 
res  major,  e,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  ff,  Exten¬ 
fores  carpi  radiales.  g,  Supinator  brevis,  h,  Indica¬ 
tor.  1  23,  Extenfores  pollicis.  i,  Abdu&or  minimi 
diglti.  k,  Interofiei. 

Inferior  Extremity.— Right  fide.  1,  Glutaeus 
maximus.  m,  Part  of  the  glutaeus  medius.  n,  Ten- 
for  vaginae  femoris,  o,  Gracilis,  pp,  Adduftor  fe- 
moris  magnus.  q,  Part  of  the  vaftus  internus.  r,  Se- 
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mimembranofus.  s,  Seraitendmofus.  t,  Long  head 
of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris.  *  uu,  Gaftrocnemius  ex¬ 
ternus  feu  gemellus,  v,  Tendo  Achillis.  w,  Solaeus 
feu  gaftrocnemius  internus.  xx,  Peronaeus  longus  and 
brevis.  y,  Tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
pedis  ; — and  under  them  *  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  z,  Abduftor  minimi  digiti  pedis. 

Inferior  Extremity.— Left  fide,  m,  n ,  0, p  p ,  q, 
f,  s,  /,  v,  w  w,  x  x,  y,  z,  Point  the  fame  parts  as  in 
the  right  fide,  a ,  Pyriformis.  bb,  Gemini,  cc ,  Obtu¬ 
rator  internus.  d9  Quadratus  femoris.  e ,  Coccygteus. 
/,  The  ftiort  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris,  gg,  Plan- 
taris*  //,  Poplitaeus.  /,  Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 

Fig.  2.  The  Palm  of  the  Left  Hand  after  the  com¬ 
mon  Teguments  are  removed,  to  ftiow  the  Muscles 
of  the  Fingers. 

a,  Tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  b,  Tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  c,  Tendons  of  the  flexor 
fublimis  perforatus,  profundus  perforans,  and  lumbri- 
cales.  d,  Abduftor  pollicis,  ee,  Flexor  pollicis 
longus.  f,  Flexor  pollicis  brevis,  g,  Palmaris  bre¬ 
vis.  h,  Abdu&or  minimi  digiti.  i,  Ligamentum  car¬ 
pi  annulare,  k,  A  probe  put  under  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  fublimis  5  which  are  perforated  by  1, 
the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  mmmm,  Lumbricales. 
n,  Addudtor  pollicis. 

Fig.  3.  A  Fore  view  of  the  Foot  and  tendons  of  the 
Flexores  Digitorum. 

a,  Cut  extremity  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  b,  Upper 
part  of  the  aftragalus.  c,  Os  calcis.  d,  Tendon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus.  e,  Tendon  of  the  extenfor  pollicis 
longus.  f,  Tendon  of  the  peronaeus  brevis,  g,  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus,  with  the  nonus 
Vefalii.  hh,  The  whole  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
brevis. 

Fig.  4.  Muscles  of  the  Anus, 
aa,  An  outline  of  the  buttocks,  and  upper  part  of 
the  thighs,  b,  The  teftes  contained  in  the  ferotum. 
cc,  Sphinfter  ani.  d,  Anus,  e,  Levator  ani.  ff,  E- 
re&or  penis,  gg,  Accelerator  urinse.  h,  Corpus  ca- 
vernofum  urethrae. 

Fig.  5.  Muscles  of  the  Penis, 
aa,  b,  d,  ee,  ff,  h,  Point  the  fame  as  in  fig.  4. 
c,  Sphin&er  ani.  gg,  Tranfverfalis  penis. 
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CHAP.  HI.  OF  THE  ABDOMEN.  OR  LOWER  BELLY, 


5$  THE  abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  extends  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fternum,  or  the  hollow  ufually 
called  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  more  properly  ferobi - 
cuius  cordis ,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  diftingui filed  into  three  divifions  called  regions ; 
of  thefe,  the  upger  one,  which  is  called  the  epigajlric 
region,  begins  immediately  under  the  fternum,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  navel,  where 
the  middle  or  umbilical  region  begins,  and  reaches  to 
the  fame  diftance  below  the  navel.  The  third,  w7hich 
is  called  the  hypogajinc ,  includes  the  reft  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  as  far  as  the  os  pubis. 

Each  of  thefe  regions  is  fubdivided  into  three  others  ; 
two  of  which  compofe  the  fides,  and  the  other  the 
middle  part  of  each  region. 

Vo L.  II.  Part  I. 


The  middle  part  of  the  upper  region  is  called  epi- 
gajlrium ,  and  its  two  fides  hypochondria .  The  middle 
part  of  the  next  region  is  the  umbilical  region,  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called,  and  its  two  fides  are  the  flanks,  or  iliac 
regions.  Laftly,  The  middle  part  of  the  lower  region 
retains  the  name  of  hypogaftrium,  and  its  fides  arc 
called  inguina  or  groins.  The  back  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  bears  the  name  of  lumbar  region. 

Thefe  are  the  divifions  of  the  lower  belly,  which 
are  necefiary  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  furgical  and  anatomical  writing.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  after  paving  pointed  out  the  names  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  feveral  vifeera  contained  in  it,  de- 
feribe  each  of  them  feparately. 


After 
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After  having  removed  the  Ikin,  adipofe  membrane, 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  we  difcover  the  peritoneum  or 
'  membrane  that  envelopes  all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower 
belly.  This  being  opened,  the  firft.  part  that  prefents 
itfelf  is  the  omentum  or  cawl,  floating  on  the  lurface 
of  the  inte (lines,  which  are  likewife  feen  everywhere 
loofe  and  moift,  and  making  a  great  number  of  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men;  The  ftomach  is  placed  in  the  epigaftrium,  and 
under  the  ftomach  is  the  pancreas.  The  liver  fills  the 
right  hypochondrium,  and  the  fpleen  is  fituated  in  the 
left.  The  kidneys  are  feen  about  the  middle  of  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  urinary  bladder  and  parts  of 
generation  are  feated  in  the  lower  divifion  of  the 
belly. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Peritoneum. 


9© 


The  peritoneum  is  a  ftrong  fimple  membrane,  by 
which  all  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  are  furrounded, 
and  in  fome  meafure  fupported.  Many  anatomical 
writers,  particularly  Window,  have  deferibed  it  as  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  two  diftinft  membranous  laminae ; 
but  their  defeription  feems  to  b«  erroneous  :  what 
perhaps  appeared  to  be  a  fecond  lamina,  being  found 
to  be  (imply  a  cellular  coat,  which  fends  off  produc¬ 
tions  to  the  blood  veffels  palling  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  aorta  and  vena  cava  likewife  derive  a 
covering  from  the  fame  membrane,  which  feems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  cellular  membrane  we  have  already  de¬ 
feribed.  ,  ,. 

The  peritonaeum,  by  its  productions  and  reduplica¬ 
tions,  envelopes  the  greateft  part  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera.  It  is  foft,  and  capable  of  confiderable  exten- 
fion  ;  and  is  kept  fmooth  and  moift  by  a  vapour, 
which  is  conftantly  exhaling  from  its  inner  furface, 
and  is  returned  again  into  the  circulation  by  the  ab- 

forbents.  .  , 

This  moifture  not  only  contributes  to  the  lottneis 
of  the  peritonaeum,  but  prevents  the  attrition,  and 
other  ill  effeas,  which  would  otherwife  probably  be 
occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  vifcera  upon  each 
other. 

When  this  fluid  is  fupplied  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
or  the  abforbents  become  incapable  of  carrying  it  oft, 
it  accumulates,  and  conftitutes  an  afeites  or  dropfy  of 
the  belly;  and  when  by  any  means  the  exhalation  is 
difeontinued,  the  peritonaeum  thickens,  becomes  dif- 
eafed,  and  the  vifcera  are  fometimes  found  adhering  to 
each  other. 

The  peritonaeum  is  not  a  very  vafcular  membrane. 
In  a  found  date  it  feems  to  be  endued  with  little  or  no 
feeling,  and  the  nerves  that  pafs  through  it  appear  to 
belong  to  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Omentum . 

The  omentum,  epiploon,  or  cawl,  is  a  double  mem¬ 
brane,  produced  from  the  peritonaeum.  It  is  inter¬ 
larded  with  fat,  and  adheres  to  the  ftomach,  fpleen, 
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duodenum,  and  colon;  from  thence  hanging  down  loofe  of  the 
and  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  inteftines.  Its  fizc  is  Abdomen, 
different  in  different  fubjeds.  In  fome  it  defeends  as 
low  as  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  commonly  longer  at  the  left 

fide  than  the  right.  # 

This  part,  the  fituation  of  which  we  have  juft  now 
deferibed,  was  the  only  one  known  to  the  ancients  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  epiploon  ;  but  at  prefent  we  diftinguilh 
three  omenta,  viz.  omentum  magnum  eolieo-gajlricum , 
omentum  parvum  liepatico-gajlricum ,  and  omentum  co - 
He /mi.  They  all  agree  in  being  formed  of  two  very 
delicate  lamince,  feparated  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular 

membrane.  # 

The  omentum  magnum  colico-gaftricum,  ot  which 
we  have  already  fpoken,  derives  its  arteries  from  the 
fplenic  and  hepatic.  Its  veins  terminate  in  the  vena 
portae.  Its  nerves,  which  are  very  few,  come  from  the 
fplenic  and  hepatic  plexus. 

The  omentum  parvum  hepaticd-gaftricum.  abounds 
lefs  with  fat  than  the  great  epiploon.  It  begins  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  extends  along  the  leffer 
curvature  of  the  ftomach  as  far  as  the  oefophagus,  and 
terminates  about  the  neck  of  the  gad-bladder,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  left  ligament  of  the  liver,  fo  that  it  covers 
the  leffer  lobe  ;  near  the  beginning  of  which  we  may 
obferve  a  fmall  opening,  firft  deferibed  by  Window, 
through  which  the  whole  pouch  may  eafily  be  diftend— 
ed  with  air  (x).  The  veffels  of  the  omentum  parvum 
are  derived  chiefly  from  the  coronary  ftomachic  arteries 
and  veins* 

The  omentum  colicum  begins  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
caecum  and  right  fide  of  the  colon.  It  appears  as  a 
hollow  conical  appendage  to  thefe  inteftines,  and  ufu- 
ally  terminates  at  the  back  of  the  omentum  magnum* 

It  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  membranous  coat 
of  the  caecum  and  colon,  affuming  a  conical  fhape  when 
diftended  with  air. 

The  ufes  of  the  omentum  are  not  yet  fatisfattorily 
determined.  Perhaps  by  its  foftnefs  and  loofenefs  it  may 
ferve  to  prevent  thofe  adhefions  of  the  abdominal  vifce¬ 
ra,  which  have  been  found  to  take  place  when  the  fat 
of  the  omentum  has  been  much  wafted.  Some  authors 
have  fuppofed,  that  it  aflifts  in  the  preparation  of  bile  y 
but  this  is  founded  -merely  on  conje&ure. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Stomach . 

The  ftomach  is  a  membranous  and  mufcular  bag,  in 
fhape  not  unlike  a  bagpipe,  lying  acrofs  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  inclining  rather  more  to  the  left 
than  the  right  fide. 

It  has  two  orifices,  one  of  which  receives  the  end  o£ 
the  oefophagus,  and  is  called  the  cardia ,  and  fometimes 
the  left  and  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  y  though  its 
fituation  is  not  much  higher  than  the  other,  which  is 
ftyled  the  right  and  inferior  orifice,  and  more  common¬ 
ly  the  pylorus  ;  both  thefe  openings  are  more  elevated 
than  the  body  of  the  ftomach. 

The  aliment  paffes  down  the  oefophagus  into  the 
ftomach  through  the  cardia,  and  after  having  under¬ 
gone 


(x)  This  membranous  bag,  though  exceedingly  thin  and  tranfparent,  is  found  capable  of  fupporting  mercury, 
thrown  into  it  by  the  fame  channel. 
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Of  the  gone  the  neceflfary  digeftion,  paftes  out  at  the  pylorus 
Abdomen,  where  the  inteftinal  canal  commences. 

The  flomach  is  compofed  of  four  tunics  or  coats, 
which  are  fo  intimately  conne&ed  together  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  little  dexterity  in  the  anatomift  to  demon- 
lirate  them.  The  exterior  one  is  membranous,  being 
derived  from  the  peritonaeum.  The  fecond  is  a  muf- 
cular  tunic,  compofed  of  flefhy  fibres,  which  arc  in  the 
grcateft  number  about  the  two  orifices.  The  third  is 
called  the  nervous  coat,  and  within  this  is  the  villous 
or  velvet-like  coat  which  compofes  the  infide  of  the 
flomach. 

The  two  lafl  coats  being  more  extenfive  than  the 
two  firft,  form  the  folds,  which  are  obferved  every¬ 
where  in  the  cavity  of  this  vifeus,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  pylorus ;  where  they  feem  to  impede 
the  too  hafty  exclufion  of  the  aliment,  making  a  con- 
fiderable  plait,  called  valvulci  py/oj'i. 

The  inner  coat  is  conffantly  moiftened  by  a  mucus, 
which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  faliva,  and  is 
called  the  gaftric  juice  :  this  liquor  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  fecreted  by  certain  minute  glands  (y)  feated  in 
the  nervous  tunic,  whole  excretory  du£ls  open  on  the 
furface  of  the  villous  coat. 

The  arteries  of  the  flomach  called  the  gaffric  arte¬ 
ries  are  principally  derived  from  the  caeliac  5  fome  of 
its  veins  pafs  to  the  fplenic,  and  others  to  the  vena 
portae  \  and  its  nerves  are  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair 
or  par  vagum. 

The  account  given  of  the  tunics  of  the  flomach 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal  :  for 
both  the  oefophagus  and  inteflines  are,  like  this  vifeus, 
compofed  of  four  coats. 

Before  we  deferibe  the  courfe  of  the  aliment,  and  the 
ufes  of  the  flomach,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fpeak  of 
other  parts  which  aflift  in  the  procefs  of  digeflion. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Oefophagus . 

92  The  oefophagus  or  gullet  is  a  membranous  and  muf- 

cular  canal,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  mouth 
to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  flomach.  Its  upper  part, 
where  the  aliment  is  received,  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
a  funnel,  and  is  called  the  pharynx. 

From  hence  it  runs  down  clofe  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  as  far  as  the  diaphragm,  in  wnich  there  is  an 
opening  through  which  it  paftes,  and  then  terminates 
in  the  flomach  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  vertebra 
of  the  back. 

The  oefophagus  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries 
from  the  external  carotid,  bronchial,  and  fuperior  in- 
tercoflal  arteries  5  its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the 
vena  azygos,  internal  jugular,  and  mammary  veins,  8tc. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair. 

We  likewife  meet  with  a  mucus  in  the  oefophagus, 
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which  everywhere  lubricates  its  inner  furface,  and  Of  the 
tends  to  aflift  in  deglutition.  This  mucus  feems  to  be  Abdomen 
fecreted  by  very  minute  glands,  like  the  mucus  in  other  v— 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Inteflines. 

The  inteflines  form  a  canal,  which  is  ufually  fix  93 
times  longer  than  the  body  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
canal  extends  from  the  pylorus,  or  inferior  orifice  of 
the  flomach,  to  the  anus. 

It  will  be  eafily  underflood,  that  a  part  of  fuch  great 
length  mufl  neceflarily  make  many  circumvolutions,  to 
be  confined  with  fo  many  other  vifeera  within  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  lower  belly. 

Although  the  inteflines  are  in  fa£t,  as  w’e  have  ob¬ 
ferved,  only  one  long  and  extenfive  canal,  yet  different 
parts  have  been  diflinguifhed  by  different  names. 

The  inteflines  are  firft  diflinguifhed  into  two  parts* 
one  of  which  begins  at  the  flomach,  and  is  called  the 
thin  or  j mall  inteflines ,  from  the  fmall  fize  of  the  canal, 
when  compared  with  the  other  part,  which  is  called  the 
large  inteflines ,  and  includes  the  lower  portion  of  the 
canal  down  to  the  anus. 

Each  of  thefe  parts  has  its  fubdivifions.  The  fmall 
inteflines  being  diflinguifhed  into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
and  ileum,  and  the  larger  portion  into  caecum,  colon, 
and  return. 

The  fmall  inteftines  fill  the  middle  and  fore  parts  of 
the  belly,  while  the  large  inteflines  fill  the  Tides  and 
both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cavity. 

The  duodenum,  which  i3  the  firft  of  the  fmall  in¬ 
teftines,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  about  12  inches  long. 

It  begins  at  the  pylorus,  and  terminates  in  the  jejunum, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  canal  obferved  to  be  ufually  more 
empty  than  the  other  inteftines.  This  appearance 
gives  it  its  name,  and  likewife  ferves  to  point  out  where 
it  begins. 

The  next  divifion  is  the  ileum,  which  of  itfelf  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  united  length  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum, 
and  has  received  its  name  from  its  numerous  circumvo¬ 
lutions.  The  large  circumvolution  of  the  ileum  co¬ 
vers  the  firft  of  the  large  inteftines  called  the  c cecum. 

(£),  which  feems  properly  to  belong  to  the  colon, 
being  a  kind  of  pouch  of  about  four  fingers  in  width, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  having  exteriorly  a  lit¬ 
tle  appendix,  called  appendix  cceci . 

The  caecum  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  os  ilium 
on  the  right  fide,  and  terminates  in  the  colon,  which 
is  the  largeft  of  all  the  inteftines. 

This  inteftine  afeends  by  the  right  kidney  to  which 
it  is  attached,  paffes  under  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  flomach,  to  the  fpleen,  to  which 
it  is  likewife  fecured,  as  it  is  alfo  to  the  left  kidney ; 
and  from  thence  pafles  down  towards  the  os  facrum* 

G  g  2  where, 


(y)  Heifter,  fpeaking  of  thefe  glands,  very  properly  fays,  in  u  in  porcis  facile,  in  homine  raro  obfervantur  5”  for 
although  many  anatomical  writers  have  deferibed  their  appearance  and  figure,  yet  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
hitherto  fatisfa&orily  demonftrated  in  the  human  flomach  \  and  the  gaftric  juice  is  now  more  generally  believed 
to  be  derived  from  the  exhalant  arteries  of  the  flomach. 

(z)  Anatomifts  have  differed  with  refpeflt  to  this  divifion  of  the  inteftines. — The  method  here  followed  is  now 
generally  adopted  m7  but  there  are  authors  who  allow  the  name  of  ceecum  only  to  the  little  appendix,  which  har 
likewife  been  called  the  vermiform  appendix ,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  worm  in  fize  and  lengths 
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where,  from  its  ftraight  courfe,  the  canal  begins  to  take 
the  name  of  reBum. 

'  There  are  three  ligamentou3  bands  extending 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  colon,  which  by  being 
(horter  than  its  two  inner  coats,  ferve  to  increafe  the 
plaits  on  the  inner  furface  of  this  gut.  _ 

The  anus,  which  terminates  the  inteftinum  rectum, 
is  furnifhed  with  three  mufcles  •,  one  of  thefe  is  com- 
pofed  of  circular  fibres,  and  from  its  ufe  in  (hutting  the 
paffage  of  the  anus  is  called  fphtnBer  uni. 

The  other  two  are  the  levator es  ant,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  they  elevate  the  anus  after  dejeaion.  When  thefe 
by  palfy,  or  any  other  difeafe,  lofe  the  power  of  con- 
trailing,  the  anus  prolapfes  ;  and  when  the  fphmCter  is 
affixed  by  fimilar  caufes,  the  faeces  are  voided  mvolun- 

t3rity has  been  already  obferved  that  the  inteftinal  canal 
is  compofed  of  four  tunics  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  here,  as  in  the  ftomach,  the  two  inner  tu¬ 
nics  being  more  extenfive  than  the  other  two,  form  the 
plaits  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  inner  furface  of  the 
inteftines,  and  are  called  va/vu/a  conmventes. 

Some  authors  have  confidered  thefe  plaits  as  tending 
to  retard  the  motion  of  the  faeces,  in  order  to  afford 
more  time  for  the  feparation  of  the  chyle  ;  but  there 
are  others  who  attribute  to  them  a  different  ufe  ;  they 
contend,  that  thefe  valves,  by  being  naturally  inclined 
downwards,  cannot  impede  the  defcent  of  the  fasces, 
but  that  they  are  intended  to  prevent  their  return  up* 

"  Vliey  are  probably  deftined  for  both  thefe  ufes  ;  for 
although  thefe  folds 'incline  to  their  lower  fide,  yet  the 
inequalities  they  occafion  in  the  canal  are  fufficient  to 
retard  in  fome  meafure  the  progreffire  motion  of  the 
feces,  and  to  afford  a  greater  furface  for  the  ablorp* 
tion  of  chyle  •,  and  their  natural  pofition  feems  to  op- 
pofe  itfelf  to  the  return  of  the  aliment. 

Befides  thefe  valvulce  conniventes,  there  is  one  more 
confiderable  than  the  reft,  called  the  valve  of  the  colon  ; 
which  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  canal  where  the  in¬ 
teftinum  ileum  is  joined  to  the  colon.  This  valve  per¬ 
mits  the  alimentary  pulp  to  pafs  downwards,  but  lerves 
to  prevent  its  return  upwards  ;  and  it  is_  by  this  valve 
that  clyfters  are  prevented  from  paffing  into  the  lmall 
inteftines  (y). 
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Part  I. 


Of  the  little  vermiform  appendix  of  the  cceeurn,  it  of  the 
will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  its  ufes  have  never  yet  been  Abdomta. 
afcertained.  In  birds  we  meet  with  two  of  thefe  ap- 

ThTi'nteftines  are  lubricated  by  a  conftant  fupply  of 
mucus,  which  is  probably  fecreted  by  very  minute  fol¬ 
licles  (z).  This  mucus  promotes  the  defcent  of  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  in  (ome  meafure  defends  the  innei 
furface  of  the  inteftines  from  the  irritation  to  which  it 
would,  perhaps,  otherwife  be  continually  txpofed  from 
the  aliment  ;  and  which,  when  in  a  certain  degree,  ex¬ 
cites  a  painful  diforder  called  colic,  a  name  given  to  the 
difeafe,  becaufe  its  molt  ufual  feat  is  in  the  inteftinum 

The  inteftines  are  likewife  frequently  diftended  with 
air,  and  this  diftenfion  fometimes  occafions  pain,  and 
conftitutes  the  flatulent  colic. 

The  arteries  of  the  inteftines  are  continuations  of  the 
mefenteric  arteries  which  are  derived  in  two  confider¬ 
able  branches  from  the  aorta.— The  redundant  blood 
is  carried  back  into  the  vena  portarum. 

In  the  rectum  the  veins  are  called  luetnorrhoidal ,  and 
are  there  diftinguiffied  into  internal  and  external  :  the 
firft  are  branches  of  the  inferior  mefenteric  vein,  but 
the  latter  pafs  into  other  veins.  Sometimes  thefe  veins 
are  diftended  with  blood  from  obftruflions,  from  weak- 
nefs  of  their  coats,  or  from  other  caufes,  and  what  we 
call  the  haemorrhoids  takes  place.  In  this  difeafe  they 
are  fometimes  ruptured  ;  and  the  difeharge  of  blood 
which  confequently  follows  has  probably  occahoned 
them  to  be  called  licemorrhoidal  veins . 

The  nerves  of  the  inteftines  are  derived  from  the 
eighth  pair. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Mefentery. 

The  name  of  the  mefentery  implies  its  fituation  ,4 
amidft  the  inteftines.  It  is  in  faft  a  part  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  being  a  reduplication  (a)  of  that  membrane 
from  each  fide  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  to  which  it  is 
firmly  attached,  fo  that  it  is  formed  of  two  laminae  con- 
nefted  to  each  other  by  cellular  membrane. , 

The  inteftines,  in  their  different  circumvolutions, 
form  a  great  number  of  arches,  and  the  mefentery  ac¬ 
companies  them  through  all  thefe  turns  ;  but  by  being 
r  •  attached 


m  ThIs  is  not  invariably  the  cafe  ;  for  the  contents  of  a  clyfter  have  been  found  not  only  to  reach  the  fmall 
inteftines,  but  to  be  voided  at  the  mouth.  Such  inlUncM, boweVel and  peyer  were  the 

(Z)  Some  ■writers  have  diftinguijhedtbefeglaw^jnto  taken  (Ln  animals, 

firft  anatomifts  who  defcribed  the  glan  hitherto  fatisfa&orily  pointed  out  in  the  human  fubjeft. 

thefe  glandular  appearance,  not  feem.ng  fe  the  alitnen..,,  canal,  i,  exhaled 

1Z  IS  btt  -  into  a  holler.  ..Me,  frnn,  .hence  the  *. 

p°rjn  the  thorax  that  the  oth er  d^  m  ^^domem  i^utThe  fedlmfurWed 

indebted  to  modern  a^orJ11  »  ,  ,  ir  r  this  work  would  permit  us  to  fay  on  the  occafion*  would 

by  experience  and  affifted  only ^by  what  the  ^ ^  X_Sly  anfwer  the  prefent  purpofe,  if  he  con, 

““  “  *•  U « “d  bI  ,h' “ ,6e 

inteftines. 


Chap.  III. 

Of  the  attache!  only  to  the  hollow  part  of  each  arch,  it  is  found 
Abdomen,  to  have  only  a  third  of  the  extent  of  the  inteftines. 

That  part  of  the  membrane  which  accompanies  the 
fmall  inteftines  is  the  mefentery ,  properly  lb  called  5  but 
thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  attached  to  the  colon  and 
reCtum  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  mefo-colon  and 
tnefo-reclum. 

There  are  many  conglobate  glands  difperfed  through 
this  double  membrane,  through  which  the  laCteals  and 
lymphatics  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  du£t.  The 
blood-veffels  of  the  mefentery  were  deferibed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  inteflines. 

This  membrane,  by  its  attachment  to  the  vertebra?, 
ferves  to  keep  the  inteftines  in  their  natural  fituation. 
The  idea  ufually  formed  of  the  colic  called  miferere ,  is 
perfectly  erroneous  j  it  being  impofiible  that  the  in- 
teftines  can  be  twilled  ;  as  many  fuppofe  they  are,  in 
that  difeafe,  their  attachment  to  the  mefentery  effec- 
tually  preventing  fuch  an  accident — but  a  difarrange- 
ment  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  inteftinal  canal  itfelf, 
which  is  productive  of  difagreeable  and  fometimes  fatal 
confequences.  This  is  by  an  introfufeeption  of  the  in¬ 
teftine,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  eafily  formed,  by  ta¬ 
king  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  involving  one  part  of  it 
within  the  other. 

If  inflammation  takes  place,  the  ftriCture  in  this  cafe 
is  increafed,  and  the  periflaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines 
(by  which  is  meant  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  fieces 
downwards)  is  inverted,  and  what  is  called  the  iliac  paf- 
Jion  takes  place.  The  fame  effeCts  may  be  occalioned 
by  a  defeent  of  the  inteftine,  or  of  the  omentum  either 
with  it  or  by  itfelf,  and  thus  cdnllituting  what  is  called  a 
hernia  or  rupture  ;  a  term  by  which  in  general  is  meant 
the  falling  down  or  protrufion  of  any  part  of  the  intef- 
tine  or  omentum,  which  ought  naturally  to  be  contain¬ 
ed  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch  a 
defeent  takes  place,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  mufculus  obliquus 
externus,  is  ftretched  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  ilium 
or  haunch  bone  to  the  os  pubis,  and  conftitutes  what  is 
called  Poupart's  or  Fallopius's  ligament ,  forming  an 
opening,  through  which  pafs  the  great  crural  artery 
and  vein.  Near  the  os  pqbis  the  fame  tendinous  fibres 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  form  an  opening  on 
each  fide,  called  the  abdominal  ring ,  through  which  the 
fpermatic  veffels  pafs  in  men,  and  the  ligamenta  uteri 
in  women.  In  confequence  of  violent  efforts,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  natural  caufes,  the  inteftines  are  found  fome¬ 
times  to  pafs  through  thefe  openings  ;  but  the  perito¬ 
naeum  which  inclofes  them,  when  in  their  natural  cavity, 
ftill  continues  to  furround  them  even  in  their  defeent. 
This  membrane  does  not  become  torn  or  lacerated  by 
the  violence,  as  might  be  eafily  imagined  ;  but  its  dila- 
tability  enables  it  to  pafs  out  with  the  vifeus,  which  it 
enclofes  as  it  were  in  a  bag,  and  thus  forms  what  is 
called  the  hernial fac. 

If  the  hernia  be  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  it  i3  cali- 
ed femoral ;  ifinthe  groin  inguinal  (b)  \  and  fcrotal , 
if  in  the  ferotum.  Different  names  are  likewife  given  to 
the  hernia  as  the  contents  of  the  fac  differ,  whether  of 
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omentum  only,  or  inteftine,  or  both  ; — but  thefe  defini-  of  the 
tions  more  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  furgery.  Abdomen 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Pancreas . 

.  The  pancreas  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  towards  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  loins  5  ftiaped  like  a  dog*s  tongue,  with  it3 
point  llretched  out  towards  the  fpleen,  and  its  other  end 
extending  towards  the  duodenum.  It  is  about  eight 
fingers  breadth  in  length,  two  or  three  in  width,  and 
one  in  thicknefs. 

This  vifeus,  which  is  of  a  yellnwifti  colour,  fome- 
what  inclining  to  red,  is  covered  with  a  membrane  which 
it  derives  from  the  peritonaeum.  Its  arteries,  which 
are  rather  numerous  than  large,  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  fplenic  and  hepatic,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the 
veins  of  the  fame  name, — Its  nerves  arc  derived  from 
the  intercoftal. 

The  many  little  glands  of  which  it  has  been  obferved 
the  pancreas  is  compofed,  all  ferve  to  fecrete  a  liquor 
called  the  panci'eatic  juice ,  which  in  its  colour,  confift- 
ence,  and  other  properties,  does  not  feem  to  differ  from 
the  faliva.  Each  of  thefe  glands  fends  out  a  little  ex¬ 
cretory  duCt,  which,  uniting  with  others,  help  to  form 
larger  duCts  ;  and  all  thefe  at  laft  terminate  in  one 
common  excretory  du£t  (firft  dilcovered  by  Virtfungus 
in  1642),  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  gland, 
and  is  now  ufually  called  duBus  pancreaticus  Virtfungu 
This  canal  opens  into  the  inteftinum  duodenum,  fome¬ 
times  by  the  fame  orifice  with  the  biliary  du£t,  and  fome¬ 
times  by  a  diftinCt  opening.  The  liquor  it  difeharge* 
being  of  a  mild  and  infipid  nature,  ferves  to  dilute  the 
alimentary  pulp,  and  to  incorporate  it  more  eafily  with 
the  bile. 


SfCT.  VIII.  Of  the  Liver. 

The  liver  is  a  vifeus  of  confiderable  fizC,  and  of  a 
reddifh  colour  5  convex  fuperiorly  and  anteriorly  where 
it  is  placed  under  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  and  of  an 
unequal  force  pofteriorly.  It  is  chiefly  fituated  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  and  under  the  falfe  ribs  $ 
but  it  likewife  extends  into  the  epigaftric  region,  where 
it  borders  upon  the  ftomach.  It  is  covered  by  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  ferves  to  attach  -it 
by  three  of  its  reduplications  to  the  falfe  ribs.  Thefe 
reduplications  are  called  ligaments ,  though  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  texture  from  what  are  called  by  the  fame 
name  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  umbilical  cord, 
too,  which  in  the  feetus  is  pervious,  gradually  becomes 
a  fimple  ligament  after  birth  }  and  by  pafling  to  the 
liver,  ferves  likewife  to  fecure  it  in  its  fituation. 

t  At  the  pofterior  part  of  this  organ,  where  the  um¬ 
bilical  veffete  enter,  ft  is  found  '  divided  into  two 
lobes.  Of  thefe,  the  largeft  is  placed  in  the  right  hy¬ 
pochondrium  -r  the  other,  which  covers- part  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  is  called  the  little  lobei  All  the  veffels  which 
go  to  the  liver  pafs  in  at  the  fiffure  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  production  of  the  peritonseuro,  which  iri- 
vefts  the  liver,  was  deferibed  by  Gliffon,  an  Englifti 
anatomift,  as  accompanying  them  in  their  paffage,  and" 

furrounding 


9* 


(b)  Ihe  hernia  congenita  will  be  confidered  with  the  male 

connected. 


organs  of  generation,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
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Of (■{,<>  furrounding  them  like  a  glove;  hence  this  production 
Abdomen,  ha?  been  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  capfula  of 

l - ,  Gl'jpjn  .  but  jt  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  continuation  of 

the  cellular  membrane  which  covers  the  vena  portm 
vcntralis. 

The  liver  was  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  an  organ 
deftined  to  prepare  and  perfect  the  blood  5  but  later 
difcoveries  have  proved,  that  this  opinion  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  liver  is  a  glandular  fubflance  formed  for 
the  fecretion  of  the  bile. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
artery  and  the  vena  portae.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
mode  of  circulation  in  other  parts,  where  veins  only 
ferve  to  carry  off  the  redundant  blood  :  but  in  this  vif- 
cus  the  hepatic  artery,  whieh  is  derived  from  the  coe- 
liac,  is  principally  deftined  for  its  nourifliment  $  and  the 
vena  portse,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins 
from  moft  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  furnifhes  the  blood 
from  which  the  bile  is  chiefly  to  be  feparated  :  fo  that 
thefe  two  feries  of  veffels  ferve  very  diftinft  purpofes. 
The  vena  portae,  as  it  is  ramified  through  the  liver, 
performs  the  office  both  of  a  vein  and  an  artery  ;  for 
like  the  former  it  returns  the  blood  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  arteries,  while  as  the  latter  it  prepares  it  for  fe¬ 
cretion.  .  r 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  branches  of  the  mtercol- 
tal  and  par  vagum.  The  bile,  after  being  feparated 
from  the  mafs  of  blood,  in  a  manner  of  which  mention 
will  be  made  in  another  place,  is  conveyed  out  of  tins 
organ  by  very  minute  excretory  dudls,  called  port  bi- 
liarii;  thefe  uniting  together  like  the  excretory  duds 
in  the  pancreas,  gradually  form  larger  ones,  which  at 
•length  terminate  in  a  confiderable  channel  called  duel  us 
hepaticus.  - 


Of  tho 
Abdomen. 
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Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Gall-Bladder . 

THE  gall-bladder  is  a  little  membranous  bag,  fliaped 
like  a  pear,  and  attached  to  the  pofterior  and  almoft  in¬ 
ferior  part  of  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver. 

It  has  two  tunics  *,  of  which  the  exterior  one  is  a 
produaion  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  interior,  or  villous 
coat  is  fupplied  wTith  a  mucus  that  defends  it  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile.  Thefe  two  coverings  are  inti¬ 
mately  connefted  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  which 
from  its  firm  gliftening  appearance  has  generally  been 
fpoken  of  as  a  mufcular  tunic. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fupplied  with  blood-vefiels  from 
the  hepatic  arteries.  Thefe  branches  are  called  the 
cyjlic  arteries,  and  the  cyftic  veins  carry  back  the 

bl°lts' nerves  are  derived  from  the  fame  origin  as  thofe 

of  the  liver.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  continued  in  the 
form  of  a  canal  called  duBus  cyjlicus,  which  foon  unites 
with  the  ductus  hepaticus  we  deferibed  as  the  excre¬ 
tory  duft  of  the  liver  ;  and  forming  one  common  ca¬ 
nal  takes  the  name  of  ductus  cho/edochus  communis , 
through  which  both  the  cyftic  and  hepatic  bile  are  dif- 
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charged  into  the  duodenum.  This  canal  opens  into  the 
inteftine  in  an  oblique  dire&ion,  firft  paffing  through 
the  exterior  tunic,  and  then  piercing  the  other  coats 
after  running  between  each  of  them  a  very  little  way. 

This  economy  ferves  two  ufeful  purpofes  ; — to  promote 
the  difeharge  of  bile,  and  to  prevent  its  return. . 

The  bile  may  be  defined  to  be  a  natural  liquid  foap,  Of  the  bile, 
•fome  what  undtuous  and  bitter,  and  of  a  ydlowiffi  co¬ 
lour,  which  eafily  mixes  with  water,  oil,  and  vinous 
fpirits,  and  is  capable  of  diffolving  refinous  fubftances. 

From  fome  late  experiments  made  by  M.  Cadet  *,.  it  «  Mem.de 
appears  to  be  formed  of  an  animal  oil,  combined  with  t  Aiad.  da  j 
the  alkaline  bafe  of  fea  fait,  a  fait  of  the  nature  oi  Sciences, 
milk,  and  a  calcareous  earth  which  is  ffightly  ferrugi- 1767* 
nous. 

Its  definition  feems  fufficiently  to  point  out  the  ufes 
for  which  it  is  intended  (c).  It  blends  the  alimentary 
mafs,  by  dividing  and  attenuating  it  *,  corredls  the  too 
great  difpofition  to  acefccncy,  which  the  aliment  ac¬ 
quires  in  the  ftomach  5  and,  finally,  by  its  acrimony, 
tends  to  excite  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  intef- 
tines. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  conceived  that 
there  are  two  forts  of  bile  5  one  of  which  is  derived 
immediately  from  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  dudl, 
and  the  other  from  the  gall-bladder.  Thefe  two  biles, 
however,  do  not  effentially  differ  from  each .  other. 

The  hepatic  bile  indeed  is  milder,  and  more  liquid  than 
the  cyftic,  which  is  conftantly  thicker  and  yellower  5 
and  by  being  bitterer,  feems  to  poffefs  greater  a&ivity 
than  the  other. 

Every  body  knows  the  fource  of  the  hepatic  bile, 
that  it  is  fecreted  from  the  mafs  of  blood  by  the  liver  ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  cyftic  bile  has  occafioned  no  little 
controverfy  amongft  anatomical  writers.  There  are 
fome  who  contend,  that  it  is  feparated  in  the  fubflance 
of  the  liver,  from  whence  it  paffes  into  the  gall-bladder 
through  particular  veffels.  In  deer,  and  in  fome  othei 
quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  feveral  birds  and  fifties,  there 
is  an  evident  communication,  by  means  of  particular 
veffels,  between  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder.  Bian- 
chi,  Window,  and  others,  have  afferted  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  veffels  in  the  human  fubjeft,  and  named  them 
hepaticyjlic  dutts ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  fuch  du£h 
exift. — In  obftru£lions  of  the  cyftic  du£f,  the  galF 
bladder  has  been  found  fhrivelled  and  empty  :  fo  that 
we  may  confider  the  gall-bladder  as  a  refervoir  of  he¬ 
patic  bile  ;  and  that  it  is  an  eftablifhed  fa&,  that  the 
whole  of  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  liver ;  that  it  paffes  from  the  hepatic  or 
the  cyftic  du£t,  and  from  that  to  the  gall-bladder. 

The  difference  in  the  colour,  confidence,  and  tafte  of 
the  bile,  is  merely  the  confequence  of  ftagnation  and 
abforption.  When  the  ftomach  is  diftended  with  ali¬ 
ment,  this  refervoir  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
preffion,  and  the  bile  paffes  out  into  the  inteftinal  ca¬ 
nal  *,  and  in  the  efforts  to  vomit,  the  gall-bladder  feems 
to  be  conftantly  affe&ed,  and  at  fuch  times  difeharges 
itfelf  of  its  contents. 

Sometimes 


(c)  The  ancients,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  real  ufe  of  the  liver,  confidered  the  bile  as  an  excremen- 
titious  and  ufelefs  fluid. 
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Of  the  Sometimes  the  bile  concretes  in  the  gall-bladder,  fo 
Abdomen,  as  to  form  what  are  called  gall Jlones  (d).  When  thefe 

- - r~J  concretions  pafs  into  the  cyflic  dutl,  they  fome times  oc- 

cafion  exquifite  pain,  by  diftending  the  canal  in  their 
way  to  the  duodenum  ;  and  by  lodging  in  the  duclus 
choledochus  communis,  and  obftru&ing  the  comic  of 
the  bile,  this  fluid  will  be  abforbed,  and  by  being  car* 
ried  back  into  the  circulation  occasion  a  temporary  jaun¬ 
dice. 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  Spleen . 

The  fpleen  is  a  foft  and  fpongy  vifeus,  of  a  bluilh  co¬ 
lour,  and  about  five  or  fix  fingers  breadth  in  length,  and 
three  in  width,  fituated  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  be¬ 
tween  the  flomach  and  the  falfe  ribs.  That  fide  of  it 
which  is  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  ribs  is  convex  ;  and 
the  other,  which  is  turned  towards  the  ltomach,  is  con¬ 
cave. 

The  fplenic  artery,  which  is  a  branch  from  the  esc- 
liac,  fupplies  this  vifeus  with  blood,  and  a  vein  of  the 
fame  name  carries  it  back  into  the  ven-a  portee. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  a  particular  plexus  called 
the  fplenic,  which  is  formed  by  branches  of  the  interco- 
flal  nerve,  and  by  the  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum. 

The  ancients,  who  fuppofed  two  forts  of  bile,  confi- 

Idcred  the  fpleen  as  the  receptacle  of  what  they  called 
atra  bills.  Havers,  who  wrote  profelfedly  on  the  bones, 
determined  its  ufe  to  be  that  of  fecreting  the  fynovia  ; 
and  the  late  Mr  Hewfon  imagined,  that  it  concurred 
with  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  in 

H  forming  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  All  thefe  opi¬ 

nions  feem  to  be  equally  fanciful.  The  want  of  an  ex¬ 
cretory  du 61  has  oceafioned  the  real  ufe  of  this  vifeus  to 
be  (till  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  blood  undergoes  fome 
change  in  it,  which  may  aflift  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bile.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  modern 
phyfiologifts  ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  blood  with 
which  it  is  fupplied,  together  with  the  courfe  of  its 
veins  into  the  vena  portae,  feem  to  render  this  notion 
probable. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  the  Glandule  Rcnales >  Kidneys y  and 
Ureters . 

too  The  glandule  renales,  which  were  by  the  ancients 
fuppofed  to  fecrete  the  atra  bilis,  and  by  them  named 
capfulce  atrabiliares }  are  two  flat  bodies  of  an  irregular 
figure,  one  on  each  fide  between  the  kidney  and  the 
aorta. 

In  the  foetus  they  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys:  but 
they  do  not  increafe  afterwards  in  proportion  to  thofe 
parts  ;  and  in  adults  and  old  people  they  are  generally 
found  Ihrivelled,  and  much  wafted.  They  have  their 
arteries  and  veins.  Their  arteries  ufually  arife  from 
the  fplenic  or  the  emulgent,  and  fometimes  from  the 


aorta  ;  and  their  veins  go  to  the  neighbouring  veins,  or  of  the 
to  the  vena  cava.  Their  nerves  are  branches  of  the  in-  Abdomen, 
tcrcoflal.  1 

The  ufe  of  thefe  parts  is  not  yet  perfectly  known. 

In  the  foetus  the  fecretion  of  urine  mull  be  in  a  very 
fro  a  11  quantity,  and  a  part  of  the  blood  may  perhaps  then 
pafs  through  thefe  channels,  which  in  the  adult  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  kidneys  to  fupply  the  matter  of  urine.  ioi 

The  kidneys  are  two  in  number,  fituated  one  on  the  Kidneys 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  fide  in  the  lumbar  re¬ 
gion,  between  the  laft  falfe  rib  and  the  os  ilium,  by 
the  fides  of  the  vertebrae.  Each  kidney  in  its  figure 
refembles  a  fort  of  bean,  which  from  its  fliape  is  called 
kidney  bean .  The  concave  part  of  each  kidney  ia 
turned  towards  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  afeendens. 

They  are  furrounded  by  a  good  deal  of  fat,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  coat  from  the  peritonaeum  ;  and  when  this  is 
removed,  a  very  fine  membrane  is  found  invefling 
‘their  fubflance  and  the  vefiels  which  ramify  through 
them. 

Each  kidney  has  a  confiderable  artery  and  vein,  which 
are  called  the  emulgent .  The  artery  is  a  branch  from 
the  aorta,  and  the  vein  paflfes  into  the  vena  cava.  Their 
nerves,  which  every  where  accompany  the  blood  vefiels, 
arife  from  a  confiderable  plexus,  which  is  derived  from 
the  intercoflal. 

In  each  kidney,  which  in  the  adult  is  of  a  pretty 
firm  texture,  there  are  three  fubflances  to  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  (e).  The  outer  part  is  glandular  or  cortical,  be¬ 
yond  this  is  the  vafcular  or  tubular  fubflance,  and  the 
inner  part  is  papillary  or  membranous. 

It  is  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  that  the  fecre¬ 
tion  is  carried  on;  the  urine  being  there  received  from 
the  minute  extremities  of  thecapillary  arteries,  is  con¬ 
veyed  out  of  this  cortical  fubflance  by  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  very  fmall  cylindrical  canals  or  excretory  vefiels, 
which  conflitute  the  tubular  part.  Thefe  tubes,  as  they 
approach  the  inner  fubflance  of  the  kidney,  gradually 
unite  together  ;  and  thus  forming  larger  canals,  at 
length  terminate  in  ten  or  twelve  little  protuberances 
called  pap  dice,  the  orifices  of  which  may  be  feen  with¬ 
out  the  afliflance  of  glafles.  I  hefe  papillae  open  into  a 
fmall  cavity  or  refervoir  called  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney , 
and  formed  by  a  diflinft  membranous  bag  which  em¬ 
braces  the  papilla*.  From  this  pelvis  the  urine  is  con¬ 
veyed  through  a  membranous  canal  which  pafies  out 
from  the  hollow  fide  of  the  kidney,  a  little  below  the 
blood -vefiels,  and  is  called  ureter .  I#4 

Hie  ureters  are  each  about  as  large  as  a  common  Ureters* 
writing^  pen.  They  are  fomewhat  curved  in  their 
courfe  from  the  kidneys,  like  the  letter  f  and  at  length 
terminate  in  the  pofterior  and  almofl  inferior  part  of 
the  bladder,  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  They 
pals  into  the  bladder  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  dudtus 
choledochus  communis  pafies  into  the  inteflinum  duo¬ 
denum,  not  by  a  dire&  palfage,  but  by  an  oblique 

courfe 


^feconcre Uons  fometimes  remain  in  the  gall-bladder  without  caufing  any  uneafinefs.  Dr  Heberden 
relates,  that  a  gall-ftone,  weighing  two  drachms,  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  Lord  Bath,  though  her  had 
voMi  C°mp  3lned  °f  the  Jaundlce>  or  of  any  diforder  which  he  could  attribute  to  that  caufe.  Med.  Tranf. 

ancUegular  kidnep  in  the  fcBtus  are  dift!n£lly  l°bulated  j  but  in  the  adult  they  become  perfeftly  firm,  fmootb, 


l 
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or  the  courfe  between  the  two  coats  ;  To  that  the  difcharge  of 
Abdomen,  urine  into  the  bladder  is  promoted,  whilft  its  return  is 
*  prevented.  Nor  does  this  mode  of  ftrufture  prevent 

the  paffage  of  fluids  only  from  the  bladder  into  the 
ureters,  but  likewife  air  : — for  air  thrown  into  the  blad¬ 
der  inflates  it,  and  it  continues  to  be  diftended  if  a  liga¬ 
ture  is  pafled  round  its  neck  ;  which  feems  to  prove  fuf- 
ficiently  that  it  cannot  pafs  into  the  ureters. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  the  Urinary  Bladder . 

103  The  urinary  bladder  is  a  membranous  and  mufcular 
bag  of  an  oblong  roundilh.  fliape,  fituated  in  the  pelvis, 
between  the  os  pubis  and  inteftinum  return  in  men,  and 
between  the  os  pubis  and  uterus  in  women.  Its  upper 
and  wide  If  part  is  ufually  called  the  bottom^  its  narrower 
part  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  the  former  is  only  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  peritonaeum. 

The  bladder  is  formed  of  three  coats,  conne6led  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  cellular  membrane.  The  external 
or  peritonoeal,  is  only  a  partial  one,  covering,  the  up¬ 
per  and  back  part  of  the  bladder.  The  middle,  or 
mufcular  coat,  is  compofed  of  irritable,  and  of  courfe 
mufcular  fibres,  which  are  moft  colle£led  around  the 
necjk  of  the  bladder,  but  not  fo  as  to  form  a  diftinft 
mufcle  or  fphin£ler,  as  the  generality  of  anatomifts 
have  hitherto  fuppofed. 

The  inner  coat,  though  much  fmoother,  has  been 
faid  to  refemble  the  villous  tunic  of  the  inteflines,  and 
like  that  is  provided  with  a  mucus,  which  defends  it 

104  .againft  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 

Of  the  Jt  will  eafily  be  conceived,  from  what  has  been  faid, 

tjiat  the  kidneys  are  two  glandular  ^  bodies,  through 
which  a  faline  and  excrementitious  fluid  called  urine  is 
conftantly  filtering  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

While  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  urine  is  colle&ed  in 
the  bladder,  it  excites  no  kind  of  uneafinefs  :  but  when 
a  greater  quantity  is  accumulated,  fo  that  the  bladder 
is  diftended  in  a  certain  degree,  it  excites  in  us  a  cer¬ 
tain  fenfation,  which  brings  on  as  it  were  a  voluntary 
contra&ion  of  the  bladder  to  promote  its  difcharge. — 
But  this  contraction  is  not  effected  by  the  .mufcular 
fibres  of  the  bladder  alone  :  for  all  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles  contraCt  in  obedience  to  our  will,  and  plefs  down¬ 
wards  all  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly  ;  and  thefe 
powers  being  united,  at  length  overcome  the  refiftance 
of  the  fibres  furrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  dilates  and  affords  a  paffage  to  the  urine  through 
the  urethra. 

The  frequency  of  this  evacuation  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  urine  fecreted  ;  on  the  degree  of  acrimony 
it  poffeffes  ;  on  the  fize  of  the  bladder,  and  on  its  de¬ 
gree  of  fenfibility. 

The  urine  varies  much  in  its  colour  and  contents. 
Thefe  varieties  depend  on  age,  fex,  climate,  diet,  and 
other  circumftances.  In  infants  it  is  generally  a  clear 
watery  fluid,  without  fmell  or  tafte.  As  we  advance  in 
life,  it  acquires  more  colour  and  fmell,  and  becomes 
more  impregnated  with  falts.  In  old  people  it  be¬ 
comes  ftill  more  acrid  and  fetid. 

In  a  healthy  ftate  it  is  nearly  of  a  ftraw  colour.— 
After  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  depofils  a.tartar- 
ous  matter,  which  is  found  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of 
earth  and  fait,  and  foon  incrufts  the  fides  of  the  veffel 
in  which  it  is  contained.  While  this  feparation  is 
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urine. 
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taking  place,  appearances  like  minute  fibres  or  threads  Of  the 
of  a  whitifli  colour,  may  be  feen  in  the  middle  of  the  Abdomen. 
urine,  and  an  oily  feum  obferved  floating  on  its  fur  face.  * 

So  that  the  moft  common  appearances  of  the  urine 
are  fufficient  to  afeertain  that  it  is  a  watery  fub- 
ftance,  impregnated  with  earthy,  faline,  and  oily  par- 

The  urine  is  not  always  voided  of  the  fame  colour 
and  confidence  5  for  thefe  are  found  to  depend  on  the 
pro-portion  of  its  watery  part  to  that  tof  its  other  confti- 
tuent  principles.-— Its  colour  and  degree  of  fluidity 
feem  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  faline  and  inflam¬ 
mable  particles  contained  in  it  :  fo  that  an  increafed 
proportion  of  tliofe  parts  will  conftantly  give  the 
urine  a  higher  colour,  and  add  to  the  quantity  of  fedi- 

ment.  . 

The  variety  in  the  appearances  of  the  urine,  depends 
on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  folid  and  fluid  aliment  we 
take  in  ;  and  it  is  likewife  occafioned  by  the  different 
ftate  of  the  urinary  veffels,  by  which  wTe  mean  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  it  is  feparated  from  the  blood,  and 
conveyed  through  the  pelvis  into  the  ureters.  1  he  cau- 
fes  of  calculous  concretion  in  the  urinary  paffages,  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  body, 
mode  of  life,  &.c. 

It  having  been  obferved,  that  after  drinking  any 
light  wine  or  Spa  water,  it  very  foon  pafled  off  by 
urine,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  urine  is 
not  altogether  conveyed  to  the  bladder  by  the. ordinary 
courfe  of  circulation,  but  that  there  mult  certainly  exift 
fome  other  (horter  means  of  communication,  perhaps 
by  certain  veffels  between  the  ftomach  and  the  bladder, 
or  by  a  retrograde  motion  in  the  lymphatics.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  if  we  open  the  belly  of  a  dog,  prefs  out 
the  urine  from  the  bladder,  pafs  a  ligature  round  the 
emulgent  arteries,  and  then  few  up  the  abdomen,  and 
give  him  even  the  moft  diuretic  liquor  to  drink,  the 
ftomach  and  other  channels,  will  be  diftended  with  it, 
but  not  a  drop  of  urine  will  be  found  to  have  paffed  in¬ 
to  the  bladder  •,  or  the  fame  thing  happens  when  a  li¬ 
gature  is  thrown  round  the  two  ureters.  This  experi¬ 
ment  then  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  proof,  that  all  the 
urine  we  evacuate  is  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  through 
the  emulgent  arteries,  in  the  manner,  we  have  deferi- 

bed. _ It  is  true,  that  wine  and  other  liquors  promote  a 

fpeedy  evacuation  of  urine :  but  the  difcharge  feems 
to  be  merely  the  effect  of  the  ftimulus  they  occafion  ; 
by  which  the  bladder  and  urinary  parts  are  folicited  to 
a  more  copious  difcharge  of  the  urine,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  in  the  body,  and  not  immediately  of  that  which 
was  laft  drank  5  and  this  increafed  difcharge,  if  the 
fupply  is  kept  up,  will  continue  :  nor  will  this  appear 
wonderful,  if  we  confider  the  great  capacity  of  the 
veffels  that  go  to  the  kidneys;  the  conft ant  fupply. of 
frefh  blood  that  is  effential  to  health  ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  inceffantly  circulated  through  the  heart 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  Digflion. 

We  are  now  proceeding  to  fpeak  of  digejhon ,  which 
feems  to  be  introduced  in  this  place  with  propriety, 
after  a  defeription  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  the  greater 
part  of  which  contribute  to  this  fun&ion.  By  dige- 
Jlion  is  to  be  underftood,  the  changes  the  aliment  un¬ 
dergoes 
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Of  the  dergoes  for  the  formation  of  chyle ; — thefe  changes 
Abdomen,  are  effe&ed  in  the  mouth,  ftomach,  and  fmall  in- 
teftines. 

The  mouth,  of  which  every  body  has  a  general 
knowledge,  is  the  cavity  between  the  two  jaws,  formed 
anteriorly  and  laterally  by  the  lips,  teeth,  and  cheeks, 
and  terminating  pofteriorly  in  the  throat* 

The  lips  and  cheeks  are  made  up  of  fat  and  mufcles, 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  which  is  continued  over  the 
whole  inner  furface  of  the  mouth,  like  a  fine  and  deli¬ 
cate  membrane. — Befides  this  membrane,  the  infide  of 
the  mouth  is  furniftied  with  a  fpongy  and  very  vafcu- 
lar  fubftance  called  the  gums ,  by  means  of  which  the 
teeth  are  fecured  in  their  fockets.  A  fimilar  fubftance 
covers  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  velum  pendulum  palati ,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  offa  maxillaria  and 
offa  palati,  and  terminates  in  a  foft,  fmall,  and  coni¬ 
cal  body,  named  uvula ;  which  appears,  as  it  were, 
fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the  arch  over  the  balls  of 
the  tongue. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  performs  the  office  of  a 
valve  between  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  being  moved  by  feveral  mufcles  (f). 

The  tongue  is  compofed  of  feveral  mufcles  (g)  which 
enable  it  to  perform  a  variety  of  motions  for  the  arti¬ 
culation  of  the  voice  ;  for  the  purpoles  of  maftication  ; 
and  for  conveying  the  aliment  into  the  pharynx.  Its 
upper  part  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  conftitute 
the  organ  of  tafte,  and  are  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  ; 
it  is  covered  by  the  fame  membrane  that  lines  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  mouth,  and  which  makes  at  its  inferior 
part  towards  its  bafts  a  reduplication  called  freenum . 

Pofteriorly,  under  the  velum  palati,  and  at  the  bafts 
of  the  tongue,  is  the  pharynx;  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  oefophagus,  ftretched  out  every  way,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  top  of  a  funnel,  through  which  the  aliment 
paffes  into  the  ftomach. 

The  mouth  has  a  communication  with  the  noftrils  at 
its  pofterior  and  upper  part;  with  the  ears,  by  the  Eu- 
ftachian  tubes ;  with  the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  la¬ 
rynx  5  and  with  the  ftomach,  by  means  of  the  oefo¬ 
phagus. 

The  pharynx  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  fluid,  fe- 
creted  by  two  conftderable  glands  called  the  tonjtls , 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  velum  palati.  Thefe  glands, 
from  their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  almonds,  have  like- 
wife  been  called  amygdalus . 

The  mouth  is  moiftened  by  a  conftderable  quantity 
of  faliva.  This  fluid  is  derived  from  the  parotid  glands; 
a  name  which  by  its  etymology  points  out  their  fixa¬ 
tion  to  be  near  the  ears.  They  arc  two  in  number,  one 
on  each  fide  under  the  os  malce;  and  they  are  of  the  con¬ 
glomerate  kind  ;  being  formed  of  many  fmaller  glands, 
oach  of  which  fends  out  a  very  fmall  excretory  du<ft, 
which  unites  with  the  reft,  to  form  one  common  chan¬ 
nel,  that  runs  over  the  cheek,  and  piercing  the  bucci¬ 
nator.  mufcle,  opens  into  the  mouth  on  each  fide,  by 
an  orifice  into  which  a  brittle  may  be  eafily  introduced. 
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— Befides  thefe,  the  maxillary  glands,  which  are  placed  of  the 
near  the  inner  furface  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  ALdomen. 

each  fide  ;  the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  fituated  . ' 

at  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  the  glands  of  the  pa¬ 
late,  which  are  feated  in  the  velum  palati ;  and  thofe 
of  the  cheeks,  lips,  &c.  together  with  many  other  lefs 
conftderable  ones, — pour  the  faliva  into  the  mouth 
through  their  feveral  excretory  dufts. 

The  faliva,  like  all  the  other  humours  of  the  body, 
is  found  to  be  different  in  different  people  ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  a  limpid  and  infipid  fluid,  without  fmell  in 
healthy  fubje&s ;  and  thefe  properties  would  feem  to 
prove,  that  it  contains  very  few  faline  or  inflammable 
particles. 

The  ufes  of  the  faliva  feem  to  be  to  moiften  and 
lubricate  the  mouth,  and  to  affift  in  reducing  the  ali¬ 
ment  into  a  foft  pulp  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  fto- 
mach.  ...  to* 

The  variety  of  functions  which  are  conftantly  per- Of  hunger 
formed  by  the  living  body,  muft  neceffarily  occafion  aaild  thixft- 
continual  wafte  and  diflipation  of  its  feveral  parts.  A 
great  quantity  is  every  day  thrown  off  by  the  infen- 
ftble  perfpiration  and  other  difeharges;  and  were  not 
thefe  Ioffes  conftantly  recruited  by  a  frelh  fupply  of 
chyle,  the  body  would  foon  effeft  its  own  diffolution. 

But  nature  has  very  wifely  favoured  us  with  organs  fit¬ 
ted  to  produce  fuch  a  fupply;  and  has  at  the  fame  time 
endued  us  writh  the  fenfations  of  hunger  and  thirft,  that 
our  attention  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  necefiary 
buftnefs  of  nutrition.  The  fenfation  of  hunger  is  uni- 
verfally  known  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
deferibe  it  perfe&ly  in  words.  It  may,  however,  be 
defined  to  be  a  certain  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  ftomach, 
which  induces  us  to  wifti  for  folid  food ;  and  which 
likewife  ferves  to  point  out  the  proper  quantity,  and 
time  for  taking  it.  In  deferibing  the  ftomach,  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  gaftric  juice,  as  everywhere  lu¬ 
bricating  its  inner  coat.  This  humour  mixes  itfelf 
with  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  and  helps  to  prepare 
it  for  its  paffage  into  the  inteftines;  but  when  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  perfectly  empty,  this  fame  fluid  irritates  the 
coats  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  produces  the  fenfation 
of  hunger. 

A  certain  proportion  of  liquid  aliment  is  required 
to  affift  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  and  to  afford  that 
moifture  to  the  body,  of  which  there  is  fuch  a  conftant 
diflipation.  Thirft  induces  us  to  take  this  neceffary 
fupply  of  drink  ;  and  the  feat  of  this  fenfation  is  in  the 
tongue,  fauces,  and  oefophagus,  which  from  their 
great  fenfibility  are  required  to  be  kept  moift  :  for 
though  the  fauces  are  naturally  moiftened  by  the  mu¬ 
cus  and  falival  juices;  yet  the  blood,  when  deprived  of 
its  watery  part,  or  rendered  acrimonious  by  any  natural 
caufes,  never  fails  particularly  to  affe£t  thefe  parts,  and 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  to  occafion  thirft.—. 

This  is  the  common  effect  of  fevers  and  of  hard  labour, 
by  both  which  too  much  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood 
is  diflipated. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  aliment  undergoes 
H  h  fome 


(f)  Thefe  are  the  circUmflexus  palati,  levator  palati  mollis,  palato-pharyngaeus,  conftriftor  ifthmi  faucium, 
and  azygos  uvulse.  r  J  0  7 

Thefe  are,  the  genio-gloffus,  hyo-gloffus,  lingualis,  and  ftylo-gloffus. 
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Of  the  fome  preparation  in  the  mouth  before  it  paftes  into  the 
Abdomen,  ftomach;  and  this  preparation  is  the  effedl  of  maftica- 

1 - » - -  tion.  In  treating  of  the  upper  and  lotver  jaws,  men- 

io7  tion  was  made  of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
tiraand de- teeth.  The  upper  jaw  was  defcribed  as  being immove- 
glutition.  able  ;  but  the  lower  jaw  was  fpokcn  of  as  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  elevation  and  depreflion,  and  of  a  grinding 
motion.  The  aliment,  when  firft  carried  into,  the 
mouth,  is  preffed  between  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws, 
by  a  very  ftrong  and  frequent  motion  of  the  lower  jaw; 
and  the  tongue  and  the  cheeks  aflifting  in  this  procefs, 
continue  to  replace  the  food  between  the  teeth  till  it 
is  perfe&ly  divided,  and  reduced  to  the  confidence  of 
pulp.  The  incifores  and  canini  divide  it  firft  into 
fmaller  pieces,  but  it  is  between  the  furfaces  of  the 
dentes  molares  by  the  grinding  motion  of  the  jaw  that 
the  maflication  is  completed. 

During  this  procefs,  the  falival  glands  being  gently 
compreffed  by  the  contradlion  of  the  mufcles  that 
move  the  lower  jaw,  pour  out  their  faliva  :  this  helps  to 
divide  and  break  down  the  food,  which  at  length  be¬ 
comes  a  kind  of  pulp,  and  is  then  carried  over  the  balls 
of  the  tongue  into  the  fauces.  But  to  effect  this  pai- 
fage  into  the  oefophagus,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  other 
openings  which  were  mentioned,  as  having  a  c0™m^ 
nication  with  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  pharynx, _mould 
be  clofed  j  that  none  of  the  aliment,  whether  folid  or 
liquid,  may  pafs  into  them,  whilft  the  pharynx  alone 
is  dilated,  to  receive  it : — And  fuch  a  difpofition  actu- 
ally  takes  place  in  a  manner  we  will  endeavour  to  de- 

The  trachea  arteria,  or  windpipe,  through  which 
the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  is  placed  before  the 
oefophagus:  in  the  a£l  of  fwallowing,  therefore,  it 
the  larynx  (for  fo  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  call¬ 
ed)  is  not  clofed,  the  aliment  will  pafs  into  it  in  its 
way  to  the  oefophagus.  But  this  is  prevented  by  a 
fmall  and  very  elaflic  cartilage,  called  epiglottis ,  which 
is  attached  only  to  the  fore  part  of  the  larynx  j  fo  that 
the  food  in  its  paffage  to  the  oefophagus  preffes  down 
this  cartilage,  which  then  covers  the  glottis  or  opening 
of  the  larynx ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  velum  palati 
being  capable  of  fome  degree  of  motion,  is  drawn 
backwards  by  its  mufcles,  and  clofes  the  openings  in¬ 
to  the  nofe  and  the  Euflachian  tubes.— This  however, 
is  not  all.  The  larynx,  which  being  competed  of  car¬ 
tilaginous  rings  cannot  fail  in  its  ordinary  ftate  to 
eomprefs  the  membranous  canal  of  the  oefophagus,  is 
in  the  a  &  of  deglutition  carried  forwards  and  upwards 
by  mufcles  deflined  for  that  purpofe  5  and  confequent- 
ly  drawing  the  fore  part  of  the  pharynx  With  it,  that 
opening  is  fully  dilated.  When  the  aliment  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  pharynx,  its  defeent  is  promoted  by  its  own 
proper  weight,  and  by  the  mufcular  fibres* of  the  ceio- 


phagus,  which  continue  to  contraft  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  until  the  aliment  has  reached  the  ftomach.  That  ^ _ 

thefe  fibres  have  no  inconfiderable  flhare  in  deglutition, 
any  perfon  may  experience,  by  fwallowing  with  his 
head  downwards,  when  the  defeent  of  the  aliment  can¬ 
not  poffibly  be  efFeaed  by  its  weight. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  noftrils  and  the  lungs  ffiould 
communicate  with  the  mouth,  for  the  purposes  of  fpeech 
and  refpiration  ;  but  if  the  molt  minute  part  of  our 
food  happens  to  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  it  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  produce  a  violent  cough,  and  fomeiimes  the 
mofl  alarming  fymptoms.  This  is  liable  to  happen 
when  we  laugh  or  fpeak  in  the  aa  of  deglutition  j 
the  food  is  then  faid  to  have  palled  the  wrong  way. 
And  indeed  this  is  not  improperly  expreffed  :  for 
death  would  foon  follow,  if  the  quantity  of  aliment 
introduced  into  the  trachea  (hould  be  fufficient  to  oB- 
ftrua  the  refpiration  only  during  a  very  (hort  time  5  or 
if  the  irritating  particles  of  food  Ihould  not  foon  be 
thrown  up  again  by  means  of  the  cough,  which  in  thefe 
cafes  very  feafonabiy  increases  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation. 

If  the  velum  palati  did  not  clofe  the  paffage  to  the 
noftrils,  deglutition  would  be  performed  with  difficulty, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all ;  for  the  aliment  would  return 
through  the  nofe,  as  is  fomelimes  the  cafe  in  drinking. 
Children,  from  a  deficiency  in  this  velum  palati,  have 
been  feen  to  die  a  few  hours  after  birth  *,  and  they  who 
from  difeafe  or  any  other  caufes  have  not  this  part  per¬ 
fect,  f wallow  with  difficulty.  # 

The  aliment,  after  having  been  fufficiently  divided 
by  the  aaion  of  the  teeth,  and  attenuated  by  the  fali¬ 
va,  is  received  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  is  deftmed 
to  undergo  a  more  confiderable  change.. 

The  properties  of  the  aliment  not  being  much  alter¬ 
ed  at  its  firft  entrance  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it  is 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  gaftric  juice,  it  is  capable 
of  irritating  the  inner  eo&t  of  the  ftomach  to  a.  certain 
decree,  and  occafions  a  contra&ion  of  its  two  orifices. — 
In\his  membranous  bag,  furrounded  by  the  abdominal 
vifeera,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  natural  heat,  the 
aliment  undergoes  a  conftant  agitation  by  means  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles  and  of  the  diaphragm,  and  like  wife 
by  a  certain  contra&ion  or  expanfion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  By  this  motion,  every  part 
of  the  food  is  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  gaftric  juice, 
which  gradually  divides  and  attenuates  it,  and  prepares 
it  for  its  paffage  into  the  inteftines. 

Some  obfervations  lately  publifhed  by  Mr  Hunter, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  tend  to  throw  con¬ 
fiderable  light  on  the  principles  of  digeftion..  There 
are  few  dead  bodies  in  which  the  ftomach,  at  its  great 
end,  is  not  found  to  be  in  fome  degree  digefted.(ll). 
Animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  poffeffed  of  the  living 

principle, 


Of  the 
Abdomen 


The  Abbe  Spallanzani,  who  has  written  upon  digeftion,  found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments 
\  '  ,  1  ^  1*  1  j  fifhes  that  digeftion  pocs  on  for  fome  time  after  death,  though  far  lefs  con- 

made  upon  quadrupeds,  ^i.;.ndbuf ^  t  Z  many  animals,  or  at  lead  promotes  it  in  a  much  great- 

Ctabk  tb»  »  ■ tang  X,  the Vo».S  c«.  L  of  tte  b.d,,  i,  tad  f.m.wh.t  .f  <b«  .of 

Y  d^nr,  thou„h  this  was  trifling  when  compared  with  that  which  took  place  when  the  ftomach  was  left  in  the 
digeftion  ^“gh  tfi>»'va  g  1  curvature  of  the  ftomach  diffolved,  or  much  eroded  after  death. 

Sy’  "  t  Xd.n;i„  iilvM  Mikes i  ta  ohioh,  ..bon  ho  t.d  drad  tb.  tab of 

£  fc  Z  wi  lb  «tb«.  ™  «'r '  —  '•  ,h' 
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Of  the  principle,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  are  not  in  the 
Abdomen,  jeaft  affe£ted  by  the  action  of  that  vifcus  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  lofe  the  living  principle,  they  become  fub- 
je£t  to  its  digeftive  powers.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe 
with  the  ftomach,  which  is  enabled  to  refill  the  action 
of  its  juices  in  the  living  body  :  but  when  deprived  of 
the  living  principle,  it  is  then  no  longer  able  to  refill  the 
powers  of  that  menftruum,  which  it  had  itfelf  formed 
for  the  digeftion  of  its  contents  ;  the  procefs  of  dige- 
ftion  appearing  to  be  continued  after  death.  This  is 
(Confirmed  by  what  happens  in  the  ftomachs  of  fifties  : 
They  frequently  fwallow,  without  maftication,  fifh 
which  are  larger  than  the  digelling  parts  of  their  fto¬ 
mach  can  contain  ;  and  in  fueh  cafes,  that  part  which 
is  taken  into  the  ftomach,  is  more  or  lefs  diftolved,  while 
that  part  which  remains  in  the  cefophagus  is  perfedlly 
found  ;  and  here,  as  wTell  as  in  the  human  body,  the 
digelling  part  of  the  ftomach  is  often  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftate  as  the  digefted  part  of  the  food.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  tend  to  prove,  that  digeftion  is  not  effedled 
by  a  mechanical  power,  by  contra£lions  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  or  by  heat  *,  but  by  a  fluid  fecreted  in  the  coats 
of  the  ftomach,  which  is  poured  into  its  cavity,  and 
there  animalizes  the  food,  or  aftimilates  it  to  the  nature 
of  blood. 

*  WJi.de  From  fome  late  experiments  by  M.  Sage*,  it  ap- 
r Aeademie  pears,  that  inflammable  air  has  the  property  of  deftroy- 
*$nence?eS  anc^  dilfolving  the  animal  texture  :  And  as  we  fwal- 
tfc.poilr  ^ovv  the  fubftances  which  ferve  us  for  food  a  great 
,1784.  mem.  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  M.  Sage  thinks  it  pof- 
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tion.— One  of  thefe,  which  is  compofed  of  the  liquid  Of  the 
parts  of  the  aliment,  and  of  fome  of  its  more  folid  par-  Abdomen, 
tides,  extremely  divided  and  mixed  with  the  juices  w?e 
have  deferibed,  conftitutes  a  very  mild,  fweet,  and 
wbitifh  fluid  refembling  milk,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  chyle.  This  fluid  is  abforbed  by  the  la£leal 
veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  circulation,  where,  by 
being-  aflimilated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  it  affords  the 


Able,  that  dephlogifticated,  which  is  its  principle,  may 
be  converted  in  the  ftomach  into  inflammable  air,  or 
may  modify  into  inflammable  air  a  portion  of  the  oily 
fubftance  which  is  the  principle  of  aliments.  In 
this  cafe,  would  not  the  inflammable  air  (he  afks), 
by  diflolving  our  food,  facilitate  its  converfion  into 
chyle  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  food,  after  having  remained  one, 
two,  or  three  hours  in  the  ftomach,  is  converted  into  a 
grayifti  pulp,  which  is  ufually  called  chijmus ,  a  word  of 
Greek  etymology,  hgmtying  juice,  and  fome  few  milky 
or  chylous  particles  begin  to  appear. — But  the  term  of 
its  refidence  in  this  bag  is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment,  and  to  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  its 
juices.  The  thinner  and  more  perfe£Uy  digefted  parts 
of  the  food  pafs  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  duodenum, 
through  the  pylorus,  the  fibres  of  which  relax  to  af¬ 
ford  it  a  paffage  ;  and  the  groffer  and  lefs  digefted  par¬ 
ticles  remain  in  the  ftomach,  till  they  acquire  a  fuffi- 
cient  fluidity  to  pafs  into  the  inteftines,  where  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  chymus  is  perfectly  changed.  The  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  which  flow  into  the  duodenum,  and  the  . 
mucus,  which  is  everywhere  diftilled  from  the  furface 
ef  the  inteftines,  mix  themfelves  with  the  alimentary 
pulp,  which  they  ftill  farther  attenuate  and  diffolve,  and 
into  which  they  feera  to  infufe  new  properties. 

Two  matters  very  different  from  each  other  in  their 
nature  and  deftination,  are  the  refult  of  this  combina- 


fupply  of  nutrition,  W’hich  the  continual  wafte  of  that 
body  is  found  to  require. — The  other  is  the  remains  of 
the  alimentary  mafs  deprived  of  all  its  nutritious  parti¬ 
cles,  and  containing  only  fuch  parts  as  were  reje&ed  by 
the  abforbing  mouths  of  thela£leais.  This  groffer  part, 
called  the  faces,  paffes  on  through  the  courfe  of  the 
inteftines,  to  be  voided  at  the  anus,  as  will  be  explain¬ 
ed  hereafter  ;  for  this  procefs  in  the  economy  cannot  be 
well  underftood  till  the  motion  of  refpiration  has  been 
explained.  But  the  ftru61ure  of  the  inteftines  is  a  fub- 
je£t  which  may  be  properly  deferibed  in  this  place,  and 
deferves  to  be  attended  to. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  inteftinal  ca¬ 
nal  is  five  or  fix  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and  that  it 
forms  many  circumvolutions  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  it  traverfes  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and 
again  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  in  one  place  defeend- 
ing,  and  in  another  extending  itfelf  upwards.  It  was 
noticed  likewife,  that  the  inner  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
by  being  more  capacious  than  their  exterior  tunics, 
formed  a  multitude  of  plaits  placed  at  a  certain  di« 
fiance  from  each  other,  and  called  valvulce  conniventes . 
Now  this  difpofition  will  be  found  to  afford  a  farther 
proof  of  that  divine  wifdom,  which  the  anatomift  and 
phyfiologift  cannot  fail  to  difeover  in,all  their  purfuits. 
— For  if  the  inteftinal  canal  was  much  fhorter  than  it 
naturally  is  ;  if  inftead  of  the  prefent  circumvolution, 
it  paffed  in  a  dire<51  courfe  from  the  ftomach  ;  and  if 
its  inner  furface  was  fmooth  and  deftitute  of  valves  ; 
the  aliment  would  confequently  pafs  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  anus,  and  fufficient  time  would  be  wanting  to 
aflimilate  the  chyle,  and  for  the  neceffary  abforption  of 
of  it  into  the  la£leals  ;  fo  that  the  body  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fupply  of  nutrition,  which  is  fo  effential 
to  life  and  health  ;  but  the  length  and  circumvolutions 
of  the  inteftines,  the  inequality  of  their  internal  fur¬ 
face,  and  the  courfe  of  the  aliment  through  them,  all 
concur  to  perfeft  the  feparation  of  the  chyle  from  the 
faeces,  and  to  afford  the  neceffary  nourifhment  to  the 
body. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Courfe  of  the  Chyley  and  of  the 
Lymphatic  Syflem. 

An  infinite  number  of  very  minute  veffels,  called  the 
laBeal  veins,  arife  like  net-work  from  the  inner  furface 
of  the  inteftines  (but  principally  from  the jejunum  and 
ileutn),  which  are  deftined  to  imbibe  the  nutritious 
fluid  or  chyle.  Thefe  veffels,  which  were  difeovered  by 
Afellius  in  1622  (1),  pafs  obliquely  through  the  coats 
Hh  2  of 


10S 


^  tliera  WaS  at  t^ie  ^n^er^or  Part»  or  great  curvature.  The  coats  of  the  ftomach  fuffer  lefs  after  death 

tnan  flefh,  or  part  of  the  ftomach  of  fimilar  animals  put  into  it  :  The  author  afligns  as  a  reafon  for  this,  that  thefe 
Ixjmes  are  inverted  -on  all  fides  by  the  gaftric  fluid,  whereas  it  only  a£ts  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  ftomach. 

(1)  We  are  informed  by  Galen,  that  the  la&eals  had  been  feen  in  kids  by  Erafiftratus,  who  confidered  them 

as 
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of  the  of  the  in  left  me  ,  and  running  along  the  mefentery, 
Abdomen,  unite  as  they  advance,  and  form  larger  branches,  all 

- -  of  'which  pafs  through  the  mefenleric  or  conglobate 

glands,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  human  iubjech 
As  they  run  between  the  inteflines  and  thefe  glands, 
they  are  flyled  vetue  laBe cc  primi generis  *  but  after  leav¬ 
ing  thefe  glands  they  are  found  to  be  lefs  numerous, 
and  being  increafed  in  fize,  are  then  called  vena  laBece 
fecundi  generis,  which  go  to  depofite  their  contents  in 
the  thoracic  duB ,  through  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed 
into  the  blood. 

The  thoracic  duB  begins  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
fir  ft  vertebra  lumborum,  from  whence  it  paffes  up  by 
the  fide  of  the  aorta,  between  that  and  the  vena  azy¬ 
gos,  clofe  to  the  vertebrae,  being  covered  by  the  pleura. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  divided  into  two  branches  j  but 
they  ufually  unite  again  into  one  canal,  which  opens 
into  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  after  having  run  a  little 
way  in  an  oblique  courfe  between  its  coats.  -The  fub- 
clavian  vein  communicates  with  the  vena  cava,  which 
paffes  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  lower  part  of  this  du£l  being  ufually  larger  than 
any  other  part  of  it,  has  been  named  reccptaculum  chy- 
li,  or  Pecquet's  receptacle ,  in  honour  of  the  anatomift 
who  firft:  difeovered  it  in  1651.  In  fome  quadrupeds, 

*  He*ivfo?i's  in  turtle  and  in  fitfti,  this  enlargement  *  is  more  confi- 
Ezp.  Inq .  derable,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  du£t,  than  it 
ufually  is  in  the  human  fubjeft,  where  it  is  not  com¬ 
monly  found  large  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  1  ecep- 
taculum . 

Opportunities  of  obferving  the  la&eals  in  the  human 
fubje&  do  not  often  occur  $  but  they  may  be  eafily  de- 
monftrated  in  a  dog  or  any  other  quadruped  that  is 
killed  two  or  three  hours  after  feeding  upon  milk,  for 
then  they  appear  filled  with  white  chyle. 

But  thefe  laBeals ,  which  w7e  have  deferibed  as  paf- 
fing  from  the  inteftines  through  the  mefentery  to  the 
thoracic  du£t,  compofe  only  a  part  of  a  fyftem  of  vef- 
fels  which  perform  the  office  of  ahforption ,  and  which 
conftitute,  with  their  common  trunk,  the  thoracic 
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dua,  and  the  conglobate  glands  that  are  difperfed  of  the 
through  the  body,  what  may  be  ftyled  the  lymphatic  Abdomen. 
fyftem.  So  that  what  is  faid  of  the  ftru&ure  of  one  of'  ' 

thefe  feries  of  veffels  may  very  properly  be  applied  to 
that  of  the  other.  I09  . 

The  lymphatic  veins  (k)  are  minute  pellucid  tubes, 
which,  like  the  laaeals,  direa  their  courfe  towards  thevJ 
centre  of  the  body,  where  they  pour  a  colourlefs  fluid 
into  the  thoracic  dua.  The  lymphatics  from  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  gradually  unite  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  this  dua,  into  which  they  enter  by  three  or 
four  very  large  trunks,  that  feem  to  form  the  lower 
extremity  of  this  canal,  or  receptacitlum  chyli,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  great  trunk  of  the  lymphatic 
fyftem.  The  laaeals  open  into  it  near  the  fame  place  y 
and  the  lymphatics,  from  a  large  (hare  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  pour  their  lymph  into  different  parts 
of  this  dua  as  it  runs  upwards,  to  terminate  in  the  left 
fubclavian  vein.  The  lymphatics  from  the  right  fide 
of  the  neck,  thorax,  and  right  arm,  &.C.  terminate  in 
the  right  fubclavian  vein. 

As  the  lymphatics  commonly  lie  clofe  to  the  large 
blood  veffels,  a  ligature  palled  round  the  crural  artery 
in  a  living  animal,  by  enclosing  the  lymphatics,  will  oc- 
cafion  a  diftenfion  of  thefe  veffels  below  the  ligature, 
fo  as  to  demonftrate  them  with  eafe  ;  and  a  ligature, 
paffed  round  the  thoracic  du&,  inftantly  after  killing 
an  animal,  will,  by  flopping  the  courfe  of  its  contents 
into  the  fubclavian  vein,  diftend  not  only  the  la£teals, 
but  alfo  the  lymphatics  in  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  with  their  natural  fluids  (l). 

The  coats  of  thefe  veffels  are  too  thin  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  ;  but  the  mercury  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  fuftaining,  proves  them  to  be  very  ftrong  ;  and 
their  great  power  of  contra&ion,  after  undergoing  con- 
fiderable  diftenfion,  together  with  the  irritability  with  #  ^  & 
which  Baron  Haller  found  them  tube  endued  *,  feems  mfjUVeme^ 
to  render  it  probable,  that,  like  the  blood- veffels,  they  Jang, 
have  a  mufcular  coat.  Ex-  29$* 

The  lymphatics  are  nourifhed  after  the  fame  manner  *<>3. 


as  arteries  carrying  a  milky  fluid  :  but  from  the  remote  time  in  which  he  lived,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
noticed  till  they  were  difeovered  in  a  living  dog  by  Afellius,  who  denominated  them  laEteah 
them  as  ferving  to  convey  the  chyle  from  the  inteftines  to  the  liver  ;  for  before  the  difeovery  of  the  '’orac  C 
dua,  the  ufe  of  the  liver  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  convertmg  the  coyle  into  blood.  But  the  dii- 
covery  of  the  thoracic  dua  by  Pecquet,  not  long  after,  correaed  this  error.  Pecquet  very  candidly  confefles 
that  his  difeovery  accidentally  arofe  from  bis  obferving  a  white  fluid,  mixed  with  the  b.ood,  flowing  out  oi  the 
vena  cava,  after  he  had  cut  off  the  heart  of  a  living  dog  ;  which  he  fufpeaed  to  be  chyle,  and  afterwards  traced 
to  its  fource  from  the  thoracic  dua  :  This  dua  had  been  feen  near  a  hundred  years  before  in  a  horfe  by  itm- 
ftachius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  vein  of  a  particular  ftruaure,  but  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  termination 
ufe 

(K.')  The  arteries  in  their  courfe  through  the  body  becoming  gradually  too  minute  to  admit  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  have  then  been  ftyled  capillary  or  lymphatic  arteries.  The  veffels  which  are  here  deferibed  as  c°n‘ 
ftitutinn-  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  were  at  firft  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  thofe  arteries,  and  to  convey  back  ill 
lymph, ^either  into  the  red  veins  or  the  thoracic  du£i  5  the  office  of  abforption  having  been  attribute  to  ie  tet 
veins.  But  we  know  that  the  lymphatic  veins  are  not  continuations  of  the  lymphatic  arteries  but  that  they  con- 
ftitute  the  abforbent  fyjlem.  There  are  Hill,  however,  fome  very  refpeaable  names  among  the  anatomnts  ot  t  e 
prefent  age,  who  contend,  that  the  red  veins  aft  likewife  as  abforbents  :  but  it  feems  to  have  been  clearly  pro¬ 
ved,  that  the  red  veins  do  abforb  nowhere  but  in  the  cavernous  cells  of  the  penis,  the  erection  of  which  is  occa- 

fioned  by  a  diftenfion  of  thofe  cells  with  arterial  blood.  .- 

(L)  In  the  dead  body  they  may  be  eafily  demonftrated  by  opening  the  artery  ramifying  through  any  vitcus,  as- 
in  the  fpleen,  for  inftance,  and  then  throwing  in  air  ;  by  which  the  lymphatics  will  be  diftended.  One  of  them 
»ay  then  be  punflured,  and  mercury  introduced  into  it  through  a  blowpipe. 
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as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  even  the  moft 
minute  of  thefe  velfels  arc  probably  fupplied  with  ftill 
more  minute  arteries  and  veins.  This  feems  to  be  pro¬ 
ved  by  the  inflammation  of  which  they  are  fufceptible ; 
and  the  painful  fwellings  which  fometimes  take  place 
in  lymphatic  velfels  prove  that  they  have  nerves  as  well 
as  blood- velfels. 

Both  the  la&eals,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  du&,  are 
furnilhed  with  valves,  which  arc  much  more  common 
in  thefe  velfels  than  in  the  red  veins.  Thefe  valves  are 
ufually  in  pairs,  and  ferve  to  promote  the  courfe  of  the 
chyle  and  lymph  towards  the  thoracic  du£t,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  return.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  glands, 
through  which  the  la&eals  pafs  in  their  courfe  through 
the  mefenteryj  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  lym¬ 
phatics  pafs  through  fimilar  glands  in  their  way  to  the 
thoracic  du£l.  Thefe  glands  are  all  of  the  conglobate 
kind,  but  the  changes  which  the  chyle  and  lymph  un¬ 
dergo  in  their  palfage  through  them,  have  not  yet  been 
afeertained. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  begin  from  furfaces  and  cavities 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  as  abforbents .  This  is  a  fa£l 
now  univerfally  allowed  *,  but  how  the  fluids  as  they  ab- 
forb  are  poured  into  thofe  cavities,  is  a  fubjeft  of  con- 
troverfy.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen,  for  inftance, 
were  deferibed  as  being  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  very 
thin  watery  fluid.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the 
pericardium,  pleura,  and  all  the  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  and  this  watery  fluid  is  the  lymph .  But  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  exhaled  into  thofe  cavities  through  the  minute 
ends  of  arteries,  or  tranfuded  through  their  coats,  are 
the  points  in  difpute.  We  cannot  here  be  permitted 
to  relate  the  many  ingenious  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  each  of  thefe  opinions  \  nor  is  it 
perhaps  of  confequence  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  enter 
into  the  difpute.  It  will  be  fufficient  if  the  reader  can 
form  an  idea  of  what  the  lymph  is,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  abforbed. 

The  lymph ,  from  its  transparency  and  want  of  co¬ 
lour,  would  feem  to  be  nothing  but  water  ;  and  hence 
the  firft  difcoverecs  of  thefe  velfels  ftyled  them  dnclus 
aquofi:  but  experiments  prove,  that  the  lymph  of  a 
healthy  animal  coagulates  by  being  expofed  to  the  air 
or  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  likewife  by  being  dif¬ 
fered  to  reft  :  feeming  to  agree  in  this  property  with 
that  part  of  the  blood  called  the  coagulable  lymph.— 
This  property  of  the  lymph  leads  to  determine  its  ufe, 
in  moiftening  and  lubricating  the  feveral  cavities  of  the 
body  in  which  it  is  found*,  and  for  which,  by  its  gela¬ 
tinous  principle,  it  feems  to  be  much  better  calculated 
than  a  pure  and  watery  fluid  would  be,  for  fuch  it  has 
been  fuppoled  to  be  by  fome  anatomifts. 
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The  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  and  laBeals ,  by  a£ling 
as  capillary  tubes,  feem  to  abforb  the  lymph  and  chyle 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  capillary  tube  of 
glafs,  when  put  into  a  bafon  of  water,  is  enabled  to 
attradf  the  water  into  it  to  a  certain  height  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  likewife  polfefs  a  living  power, 
which  aflifts  in  performing  this  office.  In  the  human 
body  the  lymph ,  or  the  chyle ,  is  probably  conveyed  up¬ 
on  this  principle  as  far  as  the  firft  pair  of  valves,  which 
feem  to  be  placed  not  far  from  the  orifice  of  the  abforb- 
ing  veffel,  whether  lymphatic  ox  laBeal ;  and  the  fluid  will 
then  be  propelled  forwards,  by  a  continuation  of  the  ab- 
forption  at  the  orifice.  But  this  does  not  feem  to  be 
the  only  inducement  to  its  progrefs  towards  the  thora¬ 
cic  du£t }  thefe  veffels  have  probably  a  mufcular  coat, 
which  may  ferve  to  prefs  the  fluid  forwards  from  one 
pair  of  valves  to  another  ^  and  as  the  large  lymphatic 
velfels  and  the  thoracic  du6!  are  placed  clofe  to  the 
large  arteries,  which  have  a  confiderable  pulfation,  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  derive  fome  advan¬ 
tages  from  this  fituation. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  the  Generative  Organs  ;  of  Con¬ 
ception,  &c. 


§  I.  The  Male  Organs ■. 

The  male  organs  of  generation  have  been  ufually 
divided  into  the  parts  which  ferve  to  prepare  the  femen 
from  the  blood,  and  thofe  which  are  deftined  to  con¬ 
vey  it  into  the  womb.  But  it  feems  to  be  more  pro¬ 
per  to  diftinguifh  them  into  the  preparing ,  the  contain¬ 
ing,  and  the  expelling  parts,  which  are  the  different  of¬ 
fices  of  the  tefies,  the  vefculce  feminales,  and  the  penis  ^ 
and  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  propofe  to  deferibe 
them. 

The  teftes  are  two  glandular  bodies,  ferving  to  fe- 
crete  the  femen  from  the  blood.  They  are  originally 
formed  and  lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  y 
and  it  is  not  till  after  the  child  is  born,  or  very  near 
that  time,  that  they  begin  to  pafs  into  the  groin,  and 
from  thence  into  the  ferotum  (m).  By  this  difpofition 
they  are  very  wifely  protedled  from  the  injuries  to  which 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  expofed,  from  the  different 
pofitions  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

The  tefticles  in  this  ftate  are  loofely  attached  to  the 
pfoas  mufcles,  by  means  of  the  peritonaeum  by  which 
they  are  covered  ;  and  they  are  at  this  time  of  life  con¬ 
nected  in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  and  likewife  to  the  ferotum,  by  means  of 
a  fubftance  which  Mr  Hunter  calls  the  ligament  or  gu - 
bernaculum  tefis,  becaufe  it  connects  the  teftis  with  the 

ferotum, 


(m)  It  fometimes  happens  in  differing  ruptures,  that  the  inteftine  is  found  in  the  fame  fac,  and  in  contaCf 
with  the  teftis.  This  appearance  was  at  firft  attributed  to  a  fuppofed  laceration  of  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  later 
obfervations,  by  pointing  out  the  fituation  of  the  tefticles  in  the  foetus,  have  led  to  prove,  that  the  teftis,  as  it 
defeends  into  the  ferotum,  carries  with  it  a  portion  or  elongation  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  becomes  its  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  a  kind  of  fac,  in  which  the  tefticle  is  lodged,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this  fedlion. 
The  communication  between  this  fac  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  ufually  foon  cut  off ;  but  in  fome  fub- 
jeCls  it  continues  open  during  life  *,  and  when  a  hernia  or  defeent  of  the  inteftine  takes  place  in  fuch  a  fubjeCl, 
it  does  not  pufh  down  a  portion  of  the  peritonaeum  before  it,  as  it  muft  otherwife  necelfarily  do,  but  paffes  at  once 
through  this  opening,  and  comes  in  contaft  with  the  naked  tefticle,  conftituting  that  particular  fpecies  of  rup¬ 
ture  called  hernia  congenita » 
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Of  the  fcrotum,  raid  dire&s  its  courfe  in  its  defcent.  This  gu- 
Abdomen.  bernaculum  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  with  its  bulbous 
u — v — — ’  head  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  teftis  and  epididy¬ 
mis,  and  lofes  its  lower  and  (lender  extremity  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  It  is  difficult  to 
afcertain  what  the  ftru&ure  and  compofition  of  this  gu- 
bernaculum  is,  but  it  is  certainly  vafcular  and  fibrous  \ 
and  from  certain  circumftances,  it  would  feem  to  be  in 
-part  compofed  of  the  cremafter  mufele,  running  up- 
.  wards  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  teftis. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  tefticle,  when  de¬ 
scended  into  the  fcrotum,  is  to  be  feen  loofe  as  a  piece 
of  gut  or  omentum  would  be  in  a  common  hernial  fac. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  during  its  refidence  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it  is  attached  to  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  which  defeends  with  it  ;  fo  that  when  the  fac 
is  completed  in  the  fcrotum,  the  tefticle  is  at  firft  at¬ 
tached  only  to  the  pofterior  part  of  it,  while  the  lore 
part  of  it  lies  loofe,  and  for  fome  time  affords  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  abdomen.  The  fpermatic  chord, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  fpermatic  artery  and  vein, 
and  of  the  vas  deferens  or  excretory  du&  of  the  teftis, 
is  clofely  attached  behind  to  the  pofterior  part  of  this 
elongation  of  the  peritonaeum.  But  the  fore  part  of  the 
peritoneal  fac,  which  is  at  firft  loofe  and  not  attached 
to  the  tefticle,  clofes  after  a  certain  time,  and  becomes 
united  to  the  pofterior  part,  and  thus  perfe&ly  furrounds 
the  tefticle  as  it  were  in  a  purfe. 

The  tefticles  of  the  foetus  differ  only  in  their  fize 
and  fituation  from  thofe  of  the  adult.  In  their  paffage 
from  the  abdomen  they  defeend  through  the  abdominal 
rings  into  the  fcrotum,  where  they  are  fupported  and 
defended  by  various  integuments. 

What  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  defcent  is,  has  not 
yet  been  fatisfa&orily  determined.  It  has  been  aferi- 
bed  to  the  effe&s  of  refpiration,  but  the  tefticles  have 
fometimes  been  found  in  the  fcrotum  before  the  child 
has  breathed  \  and  it  does  not  feem  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  a£lion  of  the  cremafter  mufele,  becaufe  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  liable  to  happen  in  the  hedgehog  and 
fome  other  quadrupeds,  whofe  tefticles  remain  in  the 
abdomen  during  life. 

The  fcrotum,  which  is  the  external  or  common  co¬ 
vering  of  both  tefticles,  is  a  kind  of  fac  formed  by  the 
common  integuments,  and  externally  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  prominent  line  called  raphe . 

In  the  inner  part  of  the  fcrotum  we  meet  with  a  cel¬ 
lular  coat  called  dartos  (n),  which  by  its  duplicature 
divides  the  fcrotum  into  two  equal  parts,  and  forms 
what  is  called  feptum  feroti ,  which  correfponds  with  the 
raphe.  The  collapfion  which  is  fo  often  obferved  to 
take  place  in  the  fcrotum  of  the  healthy  fubjeft,  when 
excited  by  cold  or  by  the  ftimulus  of  venery,  feems  to 
be  very  properly  attributed  to  the  contra&ile  motion  of 
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the  Ikin,  and  not  to  any  mufcular  fibres,  as  is  the  cafe  Of  the 
in  dogs  and  fome  other  quadrupeds.  Abdomen. 

The  fcrotum,  then,  by  means  of  its  feptum,  is 
found  to  make  two  diftindt  bags,  in  which  the  tefti¬ 
cles,  inverted  by  their  proper  tunics,  are  fecurely 
lodged  and  feparated  from  each  other.  Thefe  coats 
are  the  cremafter,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  tunica 
albuginea.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  mufcular 
fibres,  and  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  partial  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  teftis  \  for  it  furrounds  only  the  fpermatic 
chord,  and  terminates  upon  the  upper  and  external 
parts  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis,  ferving  to  draw  up 
and  fufpencf  the  tefticle  (o).  The  tunica  vaginalis  tef¬ 
tis  has  already  been  deferibed  as  being  a  thin  pro- 
du£tion  of  the  peritonaeum  loofely  adhering  every¬ 
where  to  the  tefticle,  which  it  includes  as  it  were  in 
a  bag.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  »  firm,  white,  and 
very  compaft  membrane  of  a  gliftening  appearance, 
which  immediately  inverts  the  body  of  the  teftis  and 
the  epididymis ;  ferving  in  fome  meafure  to  conne£l 
them  to  each  other,  but  without  extending  itfelf  at 
all  to  the  fpermatic  chord.  This  tuqica  albuginea 
fevves  to  confine  the  growth  of  the  teftis  and  epidi¬ 
dymis  within  certain  limits,  and  by  giving  them  a 
due  degree  of  firmnefs,  enables  them  to  perform  their 
proper  functions. 

Having  removed  this  laft  tunic,  we  difeover  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  tefticle  itfelf,  which  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  elaftic  filaments,  which 
may  be  beft  diftinguifhed  after  macerating  the  tefticle 
in  water.  Each  tefticle  is  made  up  of  the  fpermatic 
artery  and  vein,  and  the  excretory  veffels  or  tubuli  fe¬ 
miniferi.  There  are  likewife  a  great  number  of  abforb- 
ent  veffels,  and  fome  branches  of  nerves  to  be  met  with 
in  the  tefticles. 

The  fpermatic  arteries  arife  one  on  each  fide  from 
the  aorta,  generally  about  an  incl>  below  the  emul- 
gents.  The  right  fpermatic  vein  commonly  paffes  into 
the  vena  cava  :  but  the  left  fpermatic  vein  ufually  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  emulgent  on  that  fide  \  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  take  this  courfe  into  the  emulgent,  that  it 
may  avoid  pafting  over  the  aorta,  which  it  would  be 
obliged  to  do  in  its  way  to  the  vena  cava. 

The  blood  is  circulated  very  (lowly  through  the 
fpermatic  artery,  which  makes  an  infinite  number  of 
circumvolutions  in  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticle,  where 
it  depofites  the  femen,  which  paffes  through  the  tu¬ 
buli  feminiferi.  Thefe  tubuli  feminiferi  are  feen  running 
in  (liort  waves  from  the  tunica  albuginea  to  the  axis 
of  the  tefticle  ;  and  are  divided  into  diftinft  portions  by 
certain  thin  membranous  productions,  which  originate 
from  the  tunica  albuginea.  They  at  length  unite,  and 
by  an  infinite  number  of  convolutions  form  a  fort  of 
appendix  to  the  teftis  called  epididymis  (p),  which  is 
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(n)  The  dartos  has  ufually  been  confidered  as  a  mufele,  and  is  deferibed  as  fuch  both  by  Douglas  and  Win¬ 
dow.  But  there  being  no  part  of  the  fcrotum  of  the  human  fubjeCt  which  can  be  faid  to  confift  of  -mufcular 
fibres,  Albinus  and  Haller  have  very  properly  omitted  to  deferibe  the  dartos  as  a  mufele,  and  confider  it  merely 
as  a  cellular  coat. 

(o)  The  cremafter  mufele  is  compofed  of  a  few  fibres  from  the  obliquus  internus  abdominis,  which  uniting 
with  a  few  from  the  tranfverfalis,  defeend  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  are  infenfibly  loft  upon  the  tunica  va¬ 
ginalis  of  the  tefticle.  *  It  ferves  to  fufpend  and  draw  up  the  tefticle. 

(p)  The  tefticles  were  named  didymi  by  the  ancients  3  and  the  name  of  this  part  was  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  fituation  upon  the  tefticle. 
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Of  the  a  vafcular  body  of  an  oblong  fhape,  fituated  upon  the 
Abdomen,  fuperior  part  of  each  tefticle.  Thefe  tubuli  of  the 
epididymis  at  length  form  an  excretory  duil  called  vas 
deferens ,  which  afcends  towards  the  abdominal  rings, 
with  the  other  parts  that  make  up  the  fpermatic  chord, 
and  then  a  reparation  takes  place  ;  the  nerves  and 
blood-veffels  palling  on  to  their  feveral  terminations, 
and  the  vas  deferens  going  to  depolite  its  femen  in  the 
veficulse  feminales,  which  are  two  foft  bodies  of  a  white 
and  convoluted  appearance  externally,  fituated  ob¬ 
liquely  between  the  return  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  and  uniting  together  at  the  lower  extremity. 
From  thefe  refervoirs  (qJ,  which  are  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  the  femen  is  occa- 
fionally  difcharged  through  two  ftiort  paffages,  which 
open  into  the  urethra  clofe  to  a  little  eminence  called 
verumontanum. 

Near  this  eminence  wre  meet  with  the  proftate, 
which  is  fituated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is 
defcribed  as  being  of  a  glandular  ftruilure.  It  is 
ftiaped  fomewliat  like  a  heart  with  its  fmall  end  fore- 
moft,  and  invefts  the  origin  of  the  urethra.  Internally 
it  appears  to  be  of  a  firm  fubftance,  and  compofed  of 
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feveral  follicles,  fecreting  a  whitifh  vifcid  fluid,  that  is  Of  the 
difcharged  by  ten  or  twelve  excretory  duils  into  the  Abdomen, 
urethra,  on  each  fide  of  the  openings  of  the  veficulse ' 
feminales,  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  caufes, 
that  the  femen  is  expelled.  As  this  latter  fluid  is  found 
to  be  exceedingly  limpid  in  the  veficulse  feminales  of 
the  dead  fubjeil,  it  probably  owes  its  whitenefs  and 
vifcidity  to  this  liquor  of  the  proflate. 

The  penis,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  vehicle 
or  aitive  organ  of  procreation,  is  compofed  of  two  co¬ 
lumns,  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  corpus  fpongiofum. 

The  corpora  cavernofa,  which  conflitute  the  greateft 
part  of  the  penis,  may  be  defcribed  as  two  cylindrical 
ligamentous  tubes,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  cells  of  a  fpongy*  texture, 
which  communicate  with  each  other.  Thefe  two  bo¬ 
dies  are  of  a  very  pliant  texture,  and  capable  of  con- 
fiderable  diflenfion  ;  and  being  united  laterally  to  each 
other,  occafion  by  this  union  a  fpace  above  and  ano¬ 
ther  below\  The  uppermofl  of  thefe  fpaces  is  filled 
by  the  blood- velfels,  and  the  lower  one,  which  is  larger 
than  the  other,  by  the  urethra  and  its  corpus  fpongio¬ 
fum.  Thefe  two  cavernous  bodies  are  at  firfl  only  fe- 
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(q_)  That  the  bags  called  veficulce  feminales  are  refervoirs  of  femen,  is  a  circumflance  which  has  been  by  ana- 
tomifls  univerfally  believed.  Mr  J.  Hunter,  however,  from  feveral  circumflances,  has  been  induced  to  think 
this  opinion  erroneous. 

He  has  examined  thefe  veficulse  in  people  who  have  died  fuddenly,  and  he  found  their  contents  to  be  diffe¬ 
rent  in  their  properties  from  the  femen.  In  thofe  who  had  loft  one  of  the  tefticles,  or  the  ufe  of  one  of  them,  by 
difeafe,  both  the  veficulse  were  full,  and  their  contents  fimilar.  And  in  a  lufus  nature r,  where  there  was  no 
communication  between  the  vafa  deferentia  and  veficulse,  nor  between  the  veficulse  and  penis,  the  fame  tiling 
took  place.  •, 

From  thefe  obfervations,  he  thinks  we  have  a  prefumptive  proof,  That  the  femen  can  be  abforbed  in  the  body 
of  the  tefticle  and  the  epididymis,  and  that  the  veficuke  fecrete  a  mucus  which  they  are  capable  of  abforbing 
when  it  cannot  be  made  ufe  of:  that  the  femen  is  not  retained  in  refervoirs  after  it  is  fccreted,  and  kept  there 
till  it  is  ufed ;  but  that  it  is  fecreted  at  the  time  in  confequence  of  certain  affeilions  of  the  mind  ftimulating  the 
tefticles  to  this  aition. 

He  corroborates  his  obfervations  by  the  appearance  on  diffeition  in  other  animals  ;  and  here  he  finds,  That 
the  fhape  and  contents  of  the  veficulce  vary  much  in  different  animals,  while  the  femen  in  moft  of  them  he  has 
examined  is  nearly  the  fame  :  That  the  vafa  deferentia  in  many  animals  do  not  communicate  with  the  veficulce  : 
That  the  contents  of  the  veficulse  of  caftrated  and  perfeil  animals  are  fimilar,  and  nearly  equal  in  quantity,  in 
no  way  refembling  the  femen  as  emitted  from  the  animal  in  coitu ,  or  what  is  found  in  the  vas  deferens  after 
death.  He  obferves  likewife,  that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  of  perfect  males  is  confiderably  larger  than  in  caftrated 
animals. 

From  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  following  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn  :  That  the  bags  called  vefculce  fe¬ 
minales  are  not  feminal  refervoirs,  but  glands  fecreting  a  peculiar  mucus  :  and  that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is 
properly  fpeaking  the  receptacle  of  the  femen,  in  which  it  is  accumulated  previous  to  ejection. 

But  although  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  veficulse  do  not  contain  the  femen,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  afeertain  their  particular  ufe.  He  thinks,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  upon  the  whole  to  conclude,  that 
they  are,  together  with  other  parts,  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  generation. 

Although  the  author  has  treated  this  fubjeil  very  ably,  and  made  many  ingenious  obfervations,  fome  things 
may  be  objected  to  what  he  has  advanced  ;  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  :  That  thofe  animals  who  have 
bags  called  vefculce  feminales  perform  copulation  quickly  ;  whereas  others  that  want  them,  as  the  dog  kind, 
are  tedious  in  copulation  :  That  in  the  human  body,’  at  leaft,  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the  vafa 
deferentia  and  veficulse;  and  in  animals  where  the  author  has  obferved  no  communication  between  the  vafa  de¬ 
ferentia  and  veficulse,  there  may  be  a  communication  by  veffels  not  yet  difeovered,  and  which  may  be  compar¬ 
ed  to  the  kepato-cyftic  duils  in  fowls  and  fifties  :  That  the  fluid  in  the  end  of  the  vafa  deferentia  and  the  vefi¬ 
culse  feminales  are  fimilar,  according  to  the  author’s  own  obfervation  :  That  the  veficulse  in  fome  animals  in-* 
creafe  and  decreafe  with  the  tefticle  at  particular  feafons :  That  in  birds  and  certain  fifties,  there  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  ends  of  the  vafa  deferentia,  which  the  author  himfelf  allows  to  be  a  refervoir  for  the  femen. 

With  refpeil  to  the  circumftance  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a  refervoir,  the  author 
has  mentioned  no  fails  which  tend  to  eftablifti  this  opinion.  See  Obfervations  on  certain  Farts  of  the  Animal 
Economy, 
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OF  the  parated  by  a  partition  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  allow 
Abdomen,  them  to  communicate  with  each  other  $  but  they  after- 
1 *  ■  *  wards  divaricate  from  each  other  like  the  branches  of 

the  letter  Y,  and  diminifhing  gradually  in  fize,  are  at¬ 
tached,  one  on  each  fide,  by  means  of  the  ligamentum 
fufpenforium  penis,  to  the  ramus  ifehii,  and  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  portion  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  corpus  fpongiofum  penis,  or  corpus  fpongiofum 
urethrae,  as  it  is  ftyled  by  fome  authors,  begins  as  foon 
•as  the  urethra  has  palled  the  proftate,  with  a  thick 
origin  almoft  like  a  heart,  firft  under  the  urethra,  and 
afterwards  above  it,  becoming  gradually  thinner,  and 
furrounding  the  whole  canal  of  the  urethra,  till  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  confiderable  lexpanfion,  and  conftitutes 
what  is  called  the  glans  penis ,  which  is  exceedingly 
vafcular,  and  covered  with  papillae  like  the  tongue. 
The  cuticle  which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  ure¬ 
thra,  is  continued  over  the  glans  in  the  fame  manner 
as  it  is  fpread  over  the  lips. 

The  penis  is  inverted  by  the  common  integuments, 
but  the  cutis  is  refle&ed  back  everywhere  from  the 
glans  as  it  is  in  the  eyelids  ^  fo  that  it  covers  this  part, 
when  the  penis  is  in  a  relaxed  fiate,  as  it  were  with  a 
hood,  and  from  this  ufe  is  called  prepuce. 

The  prepuce  is  tied  down  to  the  under  part  of  the 
glans  by  a  fmall  ligament  called  freenutn ,  which  is  in 
fa£t  only  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis.  There 
are  many  fimple  febaceous  follicles  called  glanduLv  vdo - 
rifercc ,  placed  round  the  bafis  of  the  glans  5  and  the 
fluid  they  fecrete  ferves  to  preferve  the  exquifite  fenfi- 
bility  of  this  part  of  the  penis,  and  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects  of  attrition  from  the  prepuce. 

The  urethra  may  be  defined  to  be  a  membranous 
canal,  parting  from  the  bladder  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  penis.  Several  very  fmall  openings,  called 
lacuna communicate  with  this  canal,  through  which 
a  mucus  is  difeharged  into  it ;  and  befides  thefe,  there 
are  two  glands,  firft  deferibed  by  Cowper,  as  fecretmg 
a  fluid  for  lubricating  the  urethra,  and  called  Cowper ‘s 
* Memoires gjan(js  .  an(j  Littre  *  fpeaks  of  a  gland  fituated 

dR  ^ATdes  near  tbe  Proflate»  as  be*ng  f°r  tbe  fame  uk* 

Sciences  **  The  urethra  being  continued  from  the  neck  of  the 
1700.  bladder,  is  to  be  confidered  as  making  part  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  pafiage  \  and  it  likewife  affords  a  conveyance  to 
the  femen,  which  we  have  obferved  is  occafionally  dif¬ 
eharged  into  it  from  the  veficulae  feminales.  The  di- 
re&ion  of  this  canal  being  firft  under  and  then  before 
the  pubis,  occafions  a  winding  in  its  courfe  from  the 
bladder  to  the  penis,  not  unlike  the  turns  of  the  let¬ 
ter  S. 

The  penis  has  three  pair  of  mufcles,  the  erectores, 
acceleratores,  and  tranfvcrfales.  They  pufh  the  blood 
from  the  crura  to  the  fore  part  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nofa.  The  firft  originate  from  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifehium,  and  terminate  in  the  corpora  cavernofa. 
The  acceleratores  arife  from  the  fphin&er,  and  by 
their  infertion  ferve  to  comprefs  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra  ;  and  the  tranfverfales  are  deftined  to  af¬ 
ford  a  pafiage  to  the  femen,  by  dilating  the  canal  of 
the  urethra. 


Part  I, 

The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  chiefly  derived  from  of  the 
the  internal  iliacs.  Some  of  them  are  fuppofed  to  ter-  Abdomen, 
minate  by  pabulous  orifices  within  the  corpora  caver-  ■"V—f 
nofa  and  corpus  fpongiofum  \  and  others  terminate  in 
veins,  which  at  laft  make  up  the  vena  magna  dorfi  pe¬ 
nis,  and  other  ftnaller  veins,  which  are  in  general  diftri- 
buted  in  like  order  with  the  arteries. 

Its  nerves  are  large  and  numerous.  They  arife  from 
the  great  fciatic  nerve,  and  accompany  the  arteries  in 
their  coutfe  through  the  penis. 

We  have  now  deferibed  the  anatomy  of  this  organ  ; 
and  there  only  remains  to  be  explained,  how  it  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  attain  that  degree  of  firmnefs  and  diftenfion 
which  is  efiential  to  the  great  work  of  generation. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  penis  has  been  fpoken  of 
as  being  of  a  fpongy  and  cellular  texture,  plentifully 
fupplied  with  blood  veflels  and  nerves,  and  as  having 
mufcles  to  move  it  in  different  dire&ions.  Now,  the 
blood  is  conftantly  parting  into  its  cells  through  the 
fmall  branches  of  the  arteries  which  open  into  them, 
and  is  from  thence  as  conftantly  returned  by  the  veins, 
fo  long  as  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  corpus  fpongio¬ 
fum  continue  to  be  in  a  relaxed  and  pliant  ftate.  But 
when,  from  any  nervous  influence,  or  other  means 
which  it  is  not  necefiary  here  to  define  or  explain,  the 
ere£lores  penis,  ejaculatores  feminis,  levatores  ani,  &-C. 
are  induced  to  contrail,  the  veins  undergo  a  certain 
degree  of  comprertion,  and  the  pafiage  of  the  blood 
through  them  is  fo  much  impeded,  that  it  collets  in 
them  in  a  greater  proportion  than  they  are  enabled  to 
carry  off,  fo  that  the  penis  gradually  enlarges,  and 
being  more  and  more  forcibly  drawn  up  againft  the  os 
pubis,  the  vena  magna  itftlf  is  at  length  comprefled, 
and  the  penis  becomes  fully  diftended.  But  as  the 
caufes  which  firft  occafioned  this  diftenfion  fubfide,  the 
penis  gradually  returns  to  its  ftate  of  relaxation. 

J  2.  Female  Organs  of  Generation . 

Anatomical  writers  ufually  divide  the  female  or-  111 
gans  of  generation  into  external  and  internal.  In  the 
firft  divifion  they  include  the  mans  veneris ,  labia  pu- 
dendiy  perinccum,  clitoris,  nijntphce,  and  carunculce  mgr- 
t  formes  :  and  in  the  latter,  the  vagina ,  with  the  uterus 
and  its  appendages. 

The  mons  veneris ,  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  is  internally  compofed  of  adi- 
pofe  membranes,  which  makes  it  foft  and  prominent: 
it  divides  into  two  parts  called  labia pudendi,  which  de¬ 
fending  towards  the  return,  from  which  they  are  di¬ 
vided  by  the  perinaeum,  form  what  is  called  the  four - 
chette.  The  perinaeum  is  that  fleftiy  fpace  which  ex¬ 
tends  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  fourchette  to 
the  anus,  and  from  thence  about  two  inches  to  the 
coccyx. 

The  labia  pudendi  being  feparated,  we  obferve  a  ful- 
cus  called  foffa  magna  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
placed  the  clitoris,  a  fmall  round  fpongy  body,  in  fome 
meafure  refembling  the  male  penis,  but  impervious, 
compofed  of  two  corpora  cavernofa,  arifing  from  the 
tuberofities  of  the  ofla  ifehii  3  furniftied  with  two  pair 
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(r)  Both  Htiller  and  Morgagni  obferve,  that  they  have  fometirries  not  been  able  to  find  thefe  glands ;  fo  that 
they  do  not  fem  to  exift  in  all  fubje£ts. 
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Of  the  of  mufcles,  the  ere&ores  clitoridis,  and  the  fphin&er  or 
Abdomen,  conftriclor  oftii  vaginae  ;  and  terminating  in  the  glans, 
v— — y— ^  ^yijjch  is  covered  with  its  prepuce.  From  the  lower 
part,  on  each  fide  of  the  folia,  pafs  the  nymphoe,  two 
membranous  and  fpongy  folds,  which  feem  deftined  for 
ufeful  purpofes  in  parturition,  by  tending  to  enlarge 
the  volume  of  the  vagina  as  the  child’s  head  paffes 
through  it.  Between  thefe,  about  the  middle  of  the 
foffa  magna,  we  perceive  the  orifice  cf  the  vagina  or  os 
externum,  clofed  by  folds  and  wrinkles  ;  and  about 
half  an  inch  above  this,  and  about  an  inch  below  the 
clitoris,  appears  the  meatus  urinarius  or  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  much  (horter,  though  fomewhat  larger,  than 
in  men,  with  a  little  prominence  at  its  lower  edge, 
which  facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

The  os  externum  is  furrounded  internally  by  feveral 
membranous  folds  called  carunculae  myrtifurmes ,  which 
are  partly  the  remains  of  a  thin  membrane  called  hymen, 
that  covers  the  vagina  in  children.  In  general  the  hy¬ 
men  is  fufficiently  open  to  admit  the  paffage  of  the 
menfes,  if  it  exifts  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  ; 
fometimes,  however,  it  has  beep  found  perfeCtiy 
clofed. 

The  vagina,  fituated  between  the  urethra  and  the 
reCIpm,  is  a  membranous  cavity,  furrounded,  efpecially 
at  its  external  extremity,  with  a  fpongy  and  vafcular 
fubftance,  which  is  covered  by  the  fphin&er  oftii  va¬ 
ginae.  It  terminates  in  the  uterus,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  os  tincae,  and  is  wider  and  fhorter  in  women 
who  have  had  children  than  in  virgins. 

All  thefe  parts  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  blood 
veffels  and  nerves.  Around  the  nymphos  there  are  fe- 
baceous  follicles,  which  pour  out  a  fluid  to  lubricate 
the  inner  furface  of  the  vagina ;  and  the  meatus  urina¬ 
rius,  like  the  urethra  in  the  male  fubjeCt,  is  conftantly 
moiftened  by  a  mucus,  which  defends  it  againft  the 
acrimony  of  the  urine. 

The  uterus  is  a  hollow  vifcus,  fituated  in  the  hypo- 
gaftric  region,  between  the  reChim  and  bladder.  It  is 
deftined  to  receive  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  foetus,  and 
to  a  (Tift  in  the  developement  of  all  its  parts,  till  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  ftate  of  perfection,  and  is  fitted  to  ' enter  into 
the  world,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  wife  Author 
of  nature. 

The  uterus,  in  its  unimpregnated  ftate,  refemblcs  a 
pear  in  ftiape,  fomewhat  flattened,  with  its  fundus  or 
bottom  part  turned  towards  the  abdomen,  and  its  cer¬ 
vix  or  neck  furrounded  by  the  vagina*  The  entrance 
into  its  cavity  forms  a  little  protuberance,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  mouth  of  a  tench,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  os  tincae . 

The  fubftance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  of  a  confider- 
able  thick nefs,  appears  to  be  compofed  of  mufcular 
and  fmall  ligamentous  fibres,  fmall  branches  of  nerves, 
fome  lymphatics,  and  with  arteries  and  veins  innume¬ 
rable.  Its  nerves  arc  chiefly  derived  from  the  interco- 
ftal,  and  its  arteries  and  veins  from  the  hypogaftric 
and  fpermatic.  The  membrane  which  lines  its  cervix 
is  a  continuation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina ; 
but  the  outer  furface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  co¬ 
vered  with  tne  peritonaeum,  which  is  reflected  over 
it,  and  defeends  from  thence  to  the  inteftinum  reCtum. 
This  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  by  palling  off 
from  the  fides  of  the  uterus  to  the  fides  of  the  pelvis, 
is  there  firmly  connected,  and  forms  what  are  called 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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/ tg amenta  uteri  lata;  which  not  only  ferve  to  fupport  Of  the 
the  uterus,  but  to  convey  nerves  and  blood  veffels  Abdomen, 
to  it.  v - 

The  lig  amenta  uteri  rotunda  arife  from  the  fides  of 
the  fundus  uteri,  and  palling  along  within  the  fore  part  ' 

of  the  ligamer.ta  lata,  defeend  through  the  abdominal 
rings,  and  terminate  in  the  fubftance  of  the  mons  ve¬ 
neris.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  ligaments  is  vafcular  ; 
and  although  both  they  and  the  ligamenta  lata  admit 
the  uterus,  in  the  virgin  ftate,  to  move  only  about  an 
inch  up  and  down,  yet  in  the  courfe  of  pregnancy 
they  admit  of  eonfiderable  diftenfion,  and  after  partu¬ 
rition  return  nearly  to  their  original  ftate  with  furpri- 
fing  quicknefs. 

On  each  fide  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus,  in 
the  angle  near  the  fundus,  a  fmall  orifice  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  which  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  tubas 
Fallopiana.  Each  of  thefe  tubes,  which  are  two  in 
number,  pafting  through  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus,  is 
extended  along  the  broad  ligaments,  till  it  reaches 
the  edge  of  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  refleCIs  back  ; 
and  turning  over  behind  the  ligaments,  about  an  inch 
of  its  extremity  is  feen  hanging  loofe  in  the  pelvis, 
near  the  ovarium.  Thefe  extremities,  having  a  jag¬ 
ged  appearance,  are  called  fimbriae,  or  morfus  diabo/i. 

Each  tuba  Fallopiana  is  ufually  about  three  or  four 
inches  long.  Their  cavities  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  but 
become  gradually  larger,  like  a  trumpet,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  fimbriae. 

Near  the  fimbriae  ©f  each  tuba  Fallopiana,  about  an 
inch  from  the  uterus,  is  fituated  an  oval  body  called 
ovarium,  of  about  half  the  fize  of  the  male  tefticle. 

Each  of  thefe  ovaria  is  covered  by  a  production  of  the 
peritonaeum,  and  hangs  loofe  in  the  pelvis.  They  are 
of  a  flat  and  angular  form,  and  appear  to  be  compofed 
of  a  white  and  cellular  fubftance,  in  which  we  are  able 
to  difeover  feveral  minute  veficles  filled  with  a  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  of  an  uncertain  number,  commonly  ex¬ 
ceeding  12  in  each  ovary.  In  the  female  of  riper 
years,  thefe  veficles  become  exceedingly  turgid,  and  a 
kind  of  yellow'  coagulum  is  gradually  formed  within 
one  of  them,  which  increafes  for  a  certain  time.  In 
conception,  one  of  thefe  mature  ova  is  fuppofed  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  male  femen,  and  to  be  fqueezed 
out  of  its  nidus  into  the  Fallopian  tube;  after  which 
the  ruptured  part  forms  a  fubftance  which  in  fome  ani¬ 
mals  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  therefore  called  cor¬ 
pus  luteum;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  number  of 
thefe  fears  or  fiffures  in  the  ovarium,  conftantly  cerre- 
fponds  with  the  number  of  foetufes  excluded  by  the 
mother. 


$  3.  Of  Conception . 

Man,  being  ever  curious  and  inquifitive,  has  natu¬ 
rally  been  led  to  inquire  after  the  origin  of  his  exifl- 
ence ;  and  the  fubjeCt  of  generation  has  employed  the 
philofophical  world  in  all  ages  :  but  in  following  na¬ 
ture  up  to  her  minute  receffes,  the  philofopher  foon 
finds  himfelf  bewildered  ;  and  his  imagination  often 
fupplies  that  which  he  fo  eagerly  wiflies  to  difeover, 
but  which  is  deftined  perhaps  never  to  be  revealed  to 
him.  Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  formed  on 
this  fubjeCl,  that  of  the  ancient  philofophers  feems 
to  have  been  the  moft  Ample :  they  confidered  the 
male  femen  as  alone  capable  of  forming  the  foetus,  and 
I  i  believed 
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Of  the  believed  that  the  female  only  afforded  it  a  lodging  in 
Abdomen,  the  womb,  and  fupplied  it  with  nouriflunent  after  it 

• - v - '  vvaj  perfeaiy  formed.  This  opinion,  however,  foon 

gave  plate  to  another,  in  which  the  female  was  allow- 
ed  a  more  confiderable  fhare  in  conception.  # 

This  fecond  fyftem  coniidered  the  foetus  as  being 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  feminal  liquor  of  both 
fexes  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  its  feveral  particles 
in  the  uterus.  But  in  the  16th  century,  velicles  or 
eo-gs  were  difcovered  in  the  ovaria  or  female  tefticles  ; 
the  foetus  had  been  found  fometimes  in  the  abdomen, 
and  fometimes  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  *  and  the  two 
former  opinions  were  exploded  in  favour  of  a  new  doc¬ 
trine.  The  ovaria  were  compared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
being  fuppofed  to  confill  of  veficles,  each  of  winch  had 
a  (talk  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  difengaged  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  reft,  or  fpilling  the  liquor  it  contained,  Bach, 
veficle  was  faid  to  include  a  little  animal,  almoft  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  the  vapour  of  the  male  fe- 
men  being  conveyed  to  the  ovarium,  was  fuppoled  to 
produce  a  fermentation  in  the  veficle  which  approach¬ 
ed  the  neareft  to  maturity  ;  and  thus  inducing  it  to  dll- 
engage  itfelf  from  the  ovarium,  it  paffed  into  the  tuba 
Fallopiana,  through  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ute¬ 
rus.  Here  it  was  fuppofed  to  take  root  .like  a. vegeta¬ 
ble  feed,  and  to  form  with  the  veffels  originating  from 
the  uterus,  what  is  called  the  placenta ;  by  means  of 
which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  between  the  mother 

and  the  foetus.  ,  ,  .  ..  ,  . 

This  opinion,  with  all  its  abfurdities,  continued  to 
be  almoft  univerfally  adopted  till  the  clofe  of  the  fame 
century,  when  Leeuwenhoek,  by  means  of  his  glares, 
difcovered  certain  opaque  particles,  which  he  defcnbed_ 
as  fo  many  animalcula,  floating  in  the  feminal'  fluid  ot 

This  difcovery  introduced  a  new  fchifm  among  the 
philofophers  of  that  time,  and  gave  rife  to  a  fyftem 
which  is  not  yet  entirely  exploded.  According  to. 
this  theory,  the  male  femen  pafling  into  the  tubae  Fal- 
lopianse,  one  of  the  animalcula  penetrates  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  ovarium,  and  enters  into  one  of  its  veh- 

cles  or  ova.  This  impregnated  ovum  is  then  Squeezed 

from  its  luifk,  through,  the  coats  of  the  ovarium,  and 
being  feized  by  the  fimbria,  is  conduced  through  the 
tubeSto  the  uterus,  where  it  is  nourished  till  it  arrives 
at  a  ftate  of  perfeftion.  In  this  fyftem  there  is  much 
ingenuity  ;  but  there  are  certain  circumftances  fuppoled 
to°take  place,  which  have  been  hitherto  inexplicable. 
A  celebrated  modern  writer,  M.  Button,  endeavours 
to  reftore,  in  fome  meafure,  the  moft  ancient  opinion, 
by  allowing  the  female  femen  a  fhare  in  this  office  ; 
afferting,  that  the  animalcula  or  organic  particles  are  to 
be  difcovered  in  the  feminal  liquor  of  both  fexes  :  he  de¬ 
rives  the  female  femen  from  the  ovaria,  and  he  con¬ 
tends  that  no  ovum  exifts  in  thofe  parts.  But  in  this 
idea  he  is  evidently  miftaken  ;  and  the  opinion  now 
moft  generally  adopted  is,  that  an  impregnation  of  the 
ovumSbv  the  influence  of  the  male  femen,  is  effential 
to  conception.  That  the  ovum  is  to  be  impregnated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  as  the  manner  in  whrch 
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fuch  an  impregnation  is  fuppofed  to  take  place,  and  of  the 

the  means  by  which  the  ovum  afterwards  gets  into  Abdomen. 
the  Fallopian  tube,  and  from  thence  into  the  uterus,  *  "-1 
are  flill  founded  chiefly  on  hypothefis,  we  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to.  extend  farther  the  inveftigation  of  a  fubjeft 
concerning  which  fo  little  can  be  advanced  wit  i  cer- 
tainty^ 

§4  .Of  the  Foetus  in  JJtero . 

Opportunities  of  differing  the  human  gravid  uterus 
occurring  but  feldom,  the  ftate  of  the  embryo  (s) 
immediately  after  conception  cannot  be  perfectly 

known.  ,  .  .  r 

When  the  ovum  defcends  into  the  uterus,  it  is  iup- 
pofed  to  be  very  minute  j  and  it  is  not  till  a  confider¬ 
able  time  after  conception  that  the  rudiments  ot  the 
embryo  begin  to  be  ascertained. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  week  the  eye  may  difco- 
ver  the  firft  lineaments  of  the  fcetus  but  thefe  linea. 
ments  arc  as  yet  very  imperfea,  it  being  only  about 
thefize  of  a  houfe  fly.  Two  little  veficles  appear  in 
an  almoft  tranfparent  jelly  5  the  largeft  ot  which  is  def¬ 
ined  to  become  the  head  of  the  foetus,  and  the  other 
fmaller  one  is  referved  for  the  trunk.  But  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  no  extremities  are  to  be  feen ;  the  umbilical  cord 
appears  only  as  a  very,  minute  thread,  and  the  placenta 
does  not  as  yet  abforb  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 

At  fix  weeks,  not  only  the  head,  but  the  features  of  the 
face  begin  to  be  developed.  The  nofe  appears  like  a 
fmall  prominent  line,  and  we  are  able  to  difcover  ano¬ 
ther  line  under  it,  which  is  deihned  for  the  feparation 
of  the  lips.  Two  black  points  appear  in  the  place  of 
eyes,  and  two  minute  holes  mark  the  ears.  At  the 
fides  of  the  trunk,  both  above  and  below,  we  fee  four 
minute  protuberances,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the ^body 
of  the  fcetus  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  lengtD,  and  both 
the  hands  and. feet  are  to  be  diftrnguiffied.  The  up¬ 
per  extremities  are  found  to  mcreafe  fafter  than  the 
lower  ones,  and  the  feparation  of  the  fingers  is  accom- 
pliffied  fooner  than  that  of  the  toes. 

1  At  this  period  the  human  form  may  be  decifively 
afcertained  :  all  the  parts  of  the  face  may  be  diftin- 
guiffied,  the  ffiape  of  the  body  is  cleany  marked  out, 
the  haunches  and  the  abdomen  are  elevated,  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  toes  are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  the 
inteftines  appear  like  minute  threads. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  foetus  meafures 
about  three  inches  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
five  inches  ;  in  the  fifth  month,  fix  or  feven  inches  ;  in 
the  fixth  month,  eight  or  nine  inches  ;  in  the  feventh 
month,  eleven  or  twelve  inches;  in  the  eighth  month, 

fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  or  full  time,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inches.  But  as  we  have  not  an  opportunity  01  examin- 
ing  the  fame  foetus  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy, 
and  as  their  fize  and  length  may  be  influenced  by  the 
conftitution  and  mode  of  life  of  the  mother,  calcula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  mutt  be  very  uncertain. 

The  fcetus  during  all  this  time  affumes  an  oval  fi¬ 
gure, 


fsl  The  rudiments  of  the  child  are  ufually  diflinguiflied  by  this  name  till  the  human  figure  can  be  diftmaiy 
afcertained,  and  then  it  has  the  appellation  of  fcetus. 
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Of  the  gure,  which  correfponds  with  the  fhape  of  the  uterus. 
Abdomen..  jtg  cjjjn  found  reclining  on  its  bread,  with  its  knees 
~  '  *  drawn  up  towards  its  chin,  and  its  arms  folded  over 
them.  But  it  feems  likely,  that  the  pofture  of  fome 
of  thefe  parts  is  varied  in  the  latter  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  painful  twitches  which  its 
mother  ufually  feels  from  time  to  time.  In  natural 
cafes,  its  head  is  probably  placed  towards  the  os  tincse 
from  the  time  of  conception  to  that  of  its  birth  ; 
though  formerly  it  was  confidered  as  being  placed  to¬ 
wards  the  fundus  uteri  till  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month,  when  the  head,  by  becoming  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  turned  downwards. 

The  capacity  of  the  uterus  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  but  without  becoming 
thinner  in  its  fubftance,  as  might  naturally  be  expelled. 
The  nourifhment  of  the  foetus,  during  all  this  time, 
feems  to  be  derived  from  the  placenta,  which  appears 
to  be  originally  formed  by  that  part  of  the  ovum  which 
is  next  the  fundus  uteri.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
ovum  is  covered  by  a  membrane  called  fpongy  cko~ 
rion  (t)  ;  within  which  is  another  called  true  chorion , 
which  includes  a  third  termed  amnios  (u)  :  this  con¬ 
tains  a  watery  fluid,  which  is  the  liquor  amnii  (v),  in 
which  the  foetus  floats  till  the  time  of  its  birth.  On 
the  fide  next  the  foetus,  the  placenta  is  covered  by  the 
amnios  and  true  chorion  \  on  the  fide  next  the  mother 
it  has  a  produdlion  continued  from  the  fpongy  cho¬ 
rion.  The  amnios  and  chorion  are  remarkably  thin 
and  tranfparent,  having  no  blood  Veflels  entering  into 
their  compofition.  The  fpongy  chorion  is  opaque  and 
vafcular. 

In  the  firfl  months  of  pregnancy,  the  involucra  bear 
a  large  proportion  to  their  contents  j  but  this  pro¬ 
portion  is  afterwards  reverfed,  as  the  foetus  increafes 
in  bulk. 

The  placenta,  which  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  conveyance  takes  place, 
deferve  next  to  be  confidered. 

The  placenta  is  a  broad,  fat,  and  fpongy  fubftance, 
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like  a  cake,  clofely  adhering  to  the  inner  furface  of  Of  the 
the  womb,  ufually  near  the  fundus,  and  appearing  to  Abdomen. 

be  chiefly  made  up  of  the  ramifications  of  the  umbili- * * * *  v - sr~-~J 

cal  arteries  and  vein,  and  partly  of  the  extremities  of 
the  uterine  veflels.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  difcharge 
their  contents  into  the  fubftance  of  this  cake  5  and  the 
veins  of  the  placenta,  receiving  the  blood  either  by  a 
direft  communication  of  veflels,  or  by  abforption,  at 
length  form  the  umbilical  vein,  which  paflfes  on  to  the 
finus  of  the  vena  portae,  and  from  thence  to  the  vena 
cava,  by  means  of  the  canalis  venofus,  a  communica¬ 
tion  that  is  clofed  in  the  adult.  But  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  heart  is  not  conduced  in  the 
foetus  as  in  the  adult  ;  in  the  latter,  the  blood  is  carried 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  and  is  returned  to  the  left  auricle  by  the 
pulmonary  vein  5  but  a  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  eflen- 
tial  to  the  paflage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
veflels,  and  this  dilatation  cannot  take  place  till  after 
the  child  is  born  and  has  refpired.  This  deficiency, 
however,  is  fupplied  in  the  foetus  by  an  immediate 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  auricle, 
through  an  oval  opening,  in  the  feptum  which  divides 
the  two  auricles,  called  foramen  ovale .  The  blood  i« 
likewife  tranfmitted  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
aorta,  by  means  of  a  du£t  called  canalis  arter*iofu'S% 
which,  like  the  canalis  venofus,  and  foramen  ovale, 
gradually  clofes  after  birth. 

The  blood  is  returned  again  from  the  foetus  through 
two  arteries,  called  the  umbilical  arteries ,  which  arife 
from  the  iliac3.  Thofe  two  veflels  taking  a  winding 
courfe  with  the  vein,  form  with  that,  and  the  mem¬ 
branes  by  which  they  are  furrounded,  what  is  called 
the  umbilical  chord .  Thefe  arteries,  after  ramifying 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  placenta,  difcharge  their 
blood  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus  5  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  uterine  arteries  difcharged  their  blood  into  the 
branches  of  the  umbilical  vein.  So  that  the  blood 
is  conftantly  pafling  in  at  one  fide  of  the  placenta 
and  out  at  the  other  \  but  in  what  particular  manner 
it  gets  through  the  placenta  is  a  point  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined. 

I  i  2  EXPLANATION 
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(t)  Dr  Hunter  has  defcribed  this  as  a  lamella  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  months  of 

pregnancy  it  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  more  conne&ed  with  the  chorion  :  he  has  named  it  membrana  caducaf 
or  decidua ,  as  it  is  caft  off  with  the  placenta.  Signior  Scarpa,  with  more  probability,  confiders  it  as  being  com- 
pofed  of  an  infpiflated  coagulable  lymph. 

(u)  In  fome  quadrupeds,  the  urine  appears  to  be  conveyed  from  the  bladder  through  a  canal  called  urachus 

to  the  allantois ,  which  is  a  'refervoir,  relembling  a  long  and  blind  gut,  fituated  between  the  chorion  and  amnios. 
The  human  foetus  feems  to  have  no  fuch  refervoir,  though  fome  writers  have  fuppofed  that  it  does  exift.  From 
the  top  of  the  bladder  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  are  extended  to  the  umbilical  chord  ;  and  thefe  fibres  have  beeft 
confidered  as  the  urachus,  though  without  having  been  ever  found  pervious. 

(v)  The  liquor  amnii  coagulates  like  the  lymph.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  pafs  into  the  cefophagus,  and  to 
afford  nourifhment  to  the  foetus  ;  but  this  does  not  feem  probable.  Children  have  come  into  the  world  without 
an  oefophagus,  or  any  communication  between  the  ftomach  and  the  mouth  •,  but  there  has  been  no  well  attefted 
inftance  of  a  child’s  having  been  born  without  a  placenta  ;  and  it  does  not  feem  likely,  that  any  of  the  fluid  can 
be  abforbed  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  the  (kin  in  the  foetus  being  everywhere  covered  with  a  great  quantity 
of  mucus. 
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Abdomen, 
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EXPLANATION  of  PLATES  XXVII.  XXVIII.  and  XXIX. 


Part  I. 

Of  the 
Abdomen. 


Plate  XXVII. 

FlG.  I.  Shows  the  Contents  of  the  Thorax  and  Ab¬ 
domen  in  litu. 

I,  Top  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  2  2,  The  in¬ 
ternal  jugular  veins.  3  3>  ^  he  fubclavian  veins.  4*  ^ 
vena  cava  defeendens.  5,  The  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  6,  The  right  ventricle.'  7,  Part  of  the  left 
ventricle.  8,  The  aorta  defeendens.  9,  The  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery.  10,  The  right  lung,  part  of  which  is 
cut  off  to  (how  the  great  blood-veffels.  II,  I  he  lett 
lung  entire.  12  12,  The  anterior  edge  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  13  i3»The  two  Sreat  1(£f  of11thue.  l\YTt 
14,  The  ligamentum  rotundum.  15,  I  he  gall-bladder. 

16,  The  ftomach.  17  17,  The  jejunum  and  ilium. 
18,  The  fpleen. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  the  Organs  fubfervient  to  the  Chy- 
lopojetic  Vifcera, — with  thofe  of  Urine  and  Genera- 

I  1,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver.’  a,  Lobulus  Spigellii.  2,  The  ligamentum  ro* 
tundum.  3,  The  gall-bladder.  4,  The  pancreas, 
c,  The  fpleen.  6  6,  The  kidneys.  7,  The  aorta 
defeendens.  8,  Vena  cava  afeendens.  9  9,  The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  10,  A  probe  under  the 
fpermatic  veffels  and  a  bit  of  the  inferior  mefente- 
ric  artery,  and  over  the  ureters.^  II  H,  The  ureters. 
12  I  2,  The  iliac  arteries  and  veins.  13,  The  rectum 
inteftinum.  14,  The  bladder  of  urine. 

Fig.  3.  Shows  the  Chylopoietic  Vifcera,  and  Organs 
fubfervient  to  them,  taken  out  of  the  Body  entire. 
AA,  The  under  fide  of  the  two  great  lobes  of  the 
liver.  ’  B,  Ligamentum  rotundum.  C,  The  gall¬ 
bladder.  D,  Duftus  cyfticus.  E,  Duftus  hepaticus. 
F,  Du&us  communis  choledochus.  G,  Vena  p<£ta- 
rum.  H,  Arteria  hepatica.  II,  The  ffomach.  KK, 
Venee  et  arteriae  gaftro-epiploicce,  dextrse  et 
LL  Venae  et  arterise  coronarise  ventriculi.  M,  1  he 
fpleen  NN,  Mefocolon,  with  its  veffels.  OOO,  In¬ 
teftinum  colon.  P,  One  of  the  ligaments  of  the  co¬ 
lon,  which  is  a  bundle  of  longitudinal  mufcular  fibres. 
QQQQ,  Jejunum  and  ilium.  RR,  Sigmoid  flexure 
o?  the  colon  with  the  ligament  continued,  and  over  S, 
the  reftura  inteftinum.  -  TT,  Levatores  anni.  U, 
Sphinfter  ani.  V,  The  place  to  which  the  proftate 
gland  is  conneaed.  W,  The  anus. 

Fig.  4.  Shows  the  heart  of  a  Foetus  at  the  full  time, 
with  the  Right  Auricle  cut  open  to  lho\v  the  Fora¬ 
men  Ovale,  or  paffage  between  both  Auricles, 
a,  The  right  ventricle.  b,  The  left  ventricle, 
cc  The  outer  fide  of  the  right  auricle  ftretclied  out. 
dd’,  The  pofterior  fide,  which  forms  the  .anterior  fide 
of ’the  feptum.  e,  The  foramen  ovale,  with  the  mem¬ 
brane  or  valve  which  covers  the  left  fide,  f,  Vena 
cava  inferior  pafl&ng  through  g,  a  portion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 


Jjg,  Shows  the  Pleart  and  Large  Veffels  of  a  foetus 
at  the  full  time. 

a,  The  left  ventricle,  b,  The  right  ventricle.  c,A 
part  of  the  right  auricle,  d,  Left  auricle,  ee,  The 
right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  f,  Arteria 
pulmonalis.  gg,  The  - left  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  with  a  number  of  its  largeft  branches  diiledted 
from’  the  lungs.  h,  The  canalis  arteriofus.  i,  The 
arch  of  the  aorta,  kk,  The  aorta  defeendens.  1,  The 
left  fubclavian  artery.  m,  Fhe  left  carotid  artery, 
n,  The  right  carotid  artery,  o,  The  right  fubclavian 
artery,  p,  The  origin  of  the  right  carotid  and  right 
fubclavian  arteries  in  one  common  trunk.  .  q,  The 
vena  cava  fuperior  or  defeendens.  r,  The  right  com¬ 
mon  fubclavian  vein,  s,  The  left  common  fubclavian 
vein. 

NT.  B.  All  the  parts  deferibedin  this  figure  are  to  be 
found  in  the  adult,  except  the  canalis  arteriofus, 

Plate  XXVIII. 

Eig.  I,  Exhibits  the  more  fuperficial  Lymphatic  Vcf- 
fels  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

A,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium.  B,  The  os  pubis. 

C,  The  iliac  artery.  D,  The  knee.  EEF,  Branches 
of  the  crural  artery.  G,  The  mufculus  gaftrocnemius. 
H,  The  tibia.  I,  The  tendon  of  the  mufculus  tibia¬ 
lis’  anticus.  On  the  outlines,  a,  A  lymphatic  veiM 
belonging  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  b,  Its  firft  diviuon 
into  branches.  c,  c,  c.  Other  divifions  of  the  fame 
lymphatic  veffel.  d,  A  fmall  lymphatic  gland,  e,  The 
lymphatic  veffels  which  lie  between  the  Ikin  and  the 
mufcles  of  the  thigh,  ff,  Two  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  below  the  groin,  gg,  Ur 
ther  glands,  h,  A  lymphatic  veffel  which  panes  by 
the  fide  of  thofe  glands  without  communicating  with 
them  \  and,  bending  towards  the  infide  of  the  groin  at 
(i),  opens  into  the  lymphatic  gland  (k).  1 1,  Lympha¬ 
tic  glands  in  the  groin,  which  are  common  to  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels  of  the  genitals  and  thofe  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity.  ra,  n,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vefiels  palling 
on  the  infide  of  the  iliac  artery. 

Fig.  2.  Exhibits  a  Back  View  of  the  Lower  Extremi¬ 
ty,  diffe&efffo  as  to  {how  the  deeper-feated  Lympha¬ 
tic  Veffels  which  accompany  the  Arteries. 

A,  The  os  pubis.  B,  The  tuberofity  of  the  if- 
cliium.  C,  That  part  of  the  os  ilium  which  was  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  os  facrum.  D,  The  extremity  of 
the  iliac  artery  appearing  above  the  groin.  E,  Tire 
knee.  F,  F,  The  two  cut  furfaces  of  the  triceps 
mufele*  which  was  divided  to  (how  the  lymphatic  vel- 
fels  that  pafs  through  its  perforation  along  with  the 
crural  artery.  G,  The  edge  of  the  mufculus  gracilis, 
H,  The  gaftrocnemius  and  foleus,  much  flirunk  by 
being  dried,  and  by  the  foleus  being  feparated  from 
the  tibia  to  expofe  the  veffels.  I,  The  heel.  K,  The 
foie  of  the  foot.  L,  The  fuperficial  lymphatic  veffels 
palling  over  the  knee,  to  get  to  the  thigh.  On  the 
r  0  outlines  y 
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Of  the  outlines  }  M,  The  poftcrior  tiblal  artery,  a,  A  lym- 
Abdomen.  phatic  veflel  accompanying  the  polterior  tlbial  artery. 

b,  The  fame  veflel  crofting  the  artery,  c,  A  fmall 
lymphatic  gland,  through  which  this  deep-feated  lym¬ 
phatic  veflel  pafles.  d,  The  lymphatic  veflel  palling 
under  a  fmall  part  of  the  foleus,  which  is  left  attached 
to  the  bone,  the  reft  being  removed,  e,  The  lymphatic 
veflel  crofting  the  popliteal  artery,  f,  g,  h,  Lymphatic 
glands  in  the  ham,  through  which  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fel  pafles.  i,  The  lymphatic  veflel  palling  with  the 
crural  artery,  through  the  perforation  of  the  triceps 
mufcle.  k,  The  lymphatic  velfel,  after  it  has  pafled 
the  perforation  of  the  triceps,  dividing  into  branches 
which  embrace  the  artery  (1).  m,  A  lymphatic  gland 
belonging  to  the  deep-featcd  lymphatic  velfel.  At  this 
place  thofe  velfels  pafs  to  the  fore  part  of  the  groin, 
where  they  communicate  with  the  fuperficial  lympha¬ 
tic  velfels.  n,  A  part  of  the  fuperficial  lymphatic  vef- 
fel  appearing  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Fig.  3.  Exhibits  the  Trunk  of  the  Human  fubjeCt, 

prepared  to  (how  the  Lymphatic  Velfels  and  the 

DuCtus  Thoraeicus. 

A,  The  neck.  BB,  The  two  jugular  veins.  C,  The 
vena  cava  fuperior.  DDDD,  The  fubclavian  veins. 
E,  The  beginning  of  the  aorta,  pulled  to  the  left 
fide  by  means  of  a  ligature,  in  order  to  fhow  the 
thoracic  duCt  behind  it.  F,  The  branches  ariling 
from  the  curvature  of  the  aorta.  GG,  The  two  ca¬ 
rotid  arteries.  HH,  The  firft  ribs.  II,  The  tra¬ 
chea.  KK,  The  fpine.  LL,  The  vena  azygos. 
MM,  The  defcending  aorta.  N,  The  coeliac  artery, 
dividing  into  three  branches.  O,  The  fuperior  mefen- 
teric  artery.  P,  The  right  crus  diaphragmatis. 
QQ,  The  two  kidneys.  R,  The  right  emulgent  ar¬ 
tery.  SS,  The  external  iliac  arteries,  gd,  The  muf- 
culi  pfoie.  T,  The  internal  iliac  artery.  U,  The  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  pelvis.  XX,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium. 
YY,  The  groins.  «,  A  lymphatic  gland  in  the  groin, 
into  which  lymphatic  velfels  from  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ty  are  feen  to  enter,  bb,  The  lymphatic  velfels  of 
the  lower  extremities  palling  under  Poupart’s  liga¬ 
ment.  cc ,  A  plexus  of  the  lymphatic  velfels  lying  on 
each  fide  of  the  pelvis.  d9  The  pfoas  mufcle  with 
lymphatic  velfels  lying  upon  its  infide.  e ,  A  plexus 
of  lymphatics,  which  having  pafled  over  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  at  (c),  having  entered  the  cavity  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  and  received  the  lymphatic  velfels  belonging  to  the 
.  vifcera  contained  in  that  cavity,  next  afcends,  and  paf- 
fes  behind  the  iliac  artery  to  (§■).  f,  Some  lymphatic 
velfels  of  the  left  fide  palling  over  the  upper  fide  of 
the  os  facrum,  to  meet  thofe  of  the  right  fide.  The 
right  pfoas,  with  a  large  plexus  of  lymphatics  lying  on 
its  infide.  hh,  The  plexus  lying  on  each  fide  of  the 
fpine.  iii,  Spaces  occupied  by  the  lymphatic  glands. 
k,  The  trunk  of  the  laCteals,  lying  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery.  /,  The  fame  dividing 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  pafles  on  each  fide  of 
the  aorta  ;  that  of  the  right  fide  being  feen  to  enter 
the  thoracic  duCt  at  ( m ).  m ,  The  thoracic  duCt  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  large  lymphatics,  n,  The  du&  paf- 
fing  under  the  lower  part  of  the  crus  diaphragmatis, 
and  under  the  right  emulgent  artery.  0 ,  The  thora- 
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cic  duCt  penetrating  the  thorax',  p9  Some  lymphatic 
velfels  joining  that  duCt  in  the  thorax.  q,  The  tho¬ 
racic  duCt  palling  under  the  curvature  of  the  aorta  to 
get  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein  }  the  aorta  being  drawn 
afide  to  Ihow  the  duCt.  r,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  palling  upon  the  trachea  from  the  thyroid  gland 
to  the  thoracic  duCt. 

Plate  XXIX. 

Fig.  I.  Reprefents  the  Under  and  Pollerior  Side  of 
the  Bladder  of  Urine,  Sec. 

a,  The  bladder,  bb,  The  infertion  of  the  ureters, 
cc,  The  vafa  deferentia,  which  convey  the  femen  from 
the  teflicles  to  dd,  The  veficulae  feminales — and  pafs 
through  e,  The  proltate  gland,  to  difeharge  themfelves 
into  f,  The  beginning  of  the  urethra. 

Fig.  2.  A  tranfverfe  SeCtion  of  the  Penis, 
gg,  Corpora  cavernofa  penis,  h,  Corpus  caverno- 
fum  urethrae,  i,  Urethra,  k,  Septum  penis.  11,  The 
feptum  between  the  corpus  cavernofum  urethrae  and 
that  of  the  penis. 

Fig.  3.  A  longitudinal  Section  of  the  Penis, 
mm,  The  corpora  cavernofa  penis  divided  by  0, 
The  feptum  penis,  n,  The  corpus  cavernofum  glan- 
dis,  which  is  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  urethra. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

a,  That  fide  of  the  uterus  which  is  next  the  os  fa¬ 
crum.  I,  Its  fundus.  2,  Its  cervix,  bb,  The  Fal¬ 
lopian  or  uterine  tubes,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus^ — but;  the  other  end  is  open  within  the  pel¬ 
vis,  and  furrounded  by  cc,  The  fimbriae.  dd,  The 
ovaria.  e,  The  os  internum  uteri,  or  mouth  of  the 
womb.  ff,  The  ligamenta  rotunda,  which  pafles 
without  the  belly,  and  is  fixed  to  the  labia  pudendi. 
gg,  The  cut  edges  of  the  ligamenta  lata,  which  con¬ 
nects  the  uterus  to  the  pelvis,  h,  The  infide  of  the 
vagina,  i,  The  orifice  of  the  urethra,  k,  The  clito¬ 
ris  furrounded  by  (1),  The  preeputium.  mm,  The  la¬ 
bia  pudendi.  nn,  The  nymphae. 

Fig.  5.  Shows  the  Spermatic  duCts  of  the  Teftiele 
filled  with  Mercury. 

A,  The  vas  deferens.  B,  Its  beginning,  which 
forms  the  pollerior  part  of  the  epididymis.  C,  The 
middle  of  the  epididymis,  compofed  of  Terpentine 
duCts.  D,  The  head,  or  anterior  part  of  the  epididy¬ 
mis  unravelled,  eeee,  The  whole  duCts  which  com- 
pofe  the  head  of  the  epididymis  unravelled,  ff,  The 
vafa  deferentia.  gg,  Rete  teftis,  hh,  Some  rectilineal 
duCts  which  fend  off  the  vafa  deferentia.  ii,  The  fub- 
Itance  of  the  teftiele. 

Fig.  6.  The  Right  Teftiele  entire,  and  the  Epidi¬ 
dymis  filled  with  Mercury. 

A,  The  beginning  of  the  vas  deferens.  B,  The  vas 
deferens  afeending  towards  the  abdomen.  C,  The  po- 
fterior  part  of  the  epididymis,  named  globus  minor . 
D,  The  fpermatic  veflels  inclofed  in  cellular  Tub  ft  a  nee. 
F,  The  body  of  the  epididymis.  Fr  It^s  head,  named 
globus  major .  G,  Its  beginning  from  the  teftiele. 
H,  The  body  of  the  teftiele  enclofed  in  the  tunica  al¬ 
buginea. 
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Part  I. 

Of  the 
Thorax. 


Of  the  -  THE  thorax,  or  cheft,  is  that  cavity  of  the  trunk 
cheft.  which  extends  from  the  clavicles,  or  the  lower  part 
,of  the  neck,  to  the  diaphragm  ;  and  includes  the  vital 
organs,  which  are  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  likewife 
,  the  trachea  and  cefophagus.— This  cavity  is  formed  by 

the  ribs  and  vertebrae  of  the  back,  covered  by  a  great 
number  of  mufcles,  and  by  the  common  integuments, 
and  anteriorly  by  two  glandular  bodies  called  the 
■breajls.  The  fpaces  between  the  ribs  are  filled  up  by 
mufcular  fibres,  which  from  their  fituation  are  called 
intercojlal  mufcles. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Breajls. 

The  breafs  may  be  defined  to  be  two  large  conglo- 
merate  glands,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  adipofe 
membrane.  The  glandular  part  is_  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  two  different  trunks  ; 
one  of  which  is  called  the  internal,  and  the  other  the 
external^  mammary  artery .  The  firft  of  thefe  arifes 
from  the  fubclavian,  and  the  latter  from  the  axillary. 

The  veins  everywhere  accompany  the  arteries,  and 
are  diftinguiftied  by  the  fame  name..  The  nerves  are 
chiefly  from  the  vertebral  pairs.  Like  all  other  con¬ 
glomerate  glands,  the  breads  are  made  of.  a  great 
many  fmall  diftin&  glands,  in  which  the  milk  is *  fe- 
creted  from  the  ultimate  branches  of  arteries.  1  he 
excretory  du&s  of  thefe  feveral  glands,  gradually  unit¬ 
ing  as  they  approach  the  nipple,  form  the  tubuli  lacli- 
feri,  which  are  ufually  more  than  a  dozen  in  number, 
and  open  at  its  apex,  but  have  little  or  no  communica¬ 
tion,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  at  the  root  of  the  nipple. 
Thefe  du&s,  in  their  courfe  from  the  glands,  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ligamentary  el  a  flic  Tub  ft  a  nee,,  which  ter¬ 
minates  with  them  in  the  nipple.  Both  this  fubftance, 
and  the  du&s  -which  it  contains,  are  capable  of  confi- 
derable  extenfion  and  contra&ion  *,  but  in  their  natural 
date  are  moderately  corrugated,  fo  as  to  prevent  an 
involuntary  flow  of  milk,  unlefs  the  diftending  force  be 
very  great  from  the  accumulation  of  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity. 

The  whole  fubftance  of  the  nipple  is  very  fpongy 
and  elaftic  •,  its  external  furface  is  uneven,  and  full  . of 
fmall  tubercles.  The  nipple  is  furrounded  with  a  difk 
or  circle  of  a  different  colour,  called  the  areola;  and  on 
the  in  fide  of  the  Ikin,  under  the  areola,  are  many  feba- 
ceous  glands,  which  pour  out  a  mucus  to  defend  the 
areola  and  nipple ;  for  the  fkin  upon  thefe  parts  as  very 
thin  *,  and  the  nervous  papillae  lying  very  bare,  are 
much  expofed  to  irritation.  ’  . 

The  breads  are  formed  for  the  fecretion  oi  milk, 
which  is  deftined  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  child  for 
forae  time  after  its  birth.  This  fecretion  begins  to 
take  place  foon  after  delivery,  and  continues  to  flow  for 


many  months  in  very  large  quantities,  if  the  woman 
fuckles  her  child. 

The  operation  of  fu&ion  depends  on  the  principles 
of  the  air-pump,  and  the  flow  of  milk  through  the 
la&iferous  tubes  is  facilitated  by  their  being  ftretched 
out. 

The  milk,  examined  chemically,  appears  to  be  com¬ 
pofed  of  oil,  mucilage,  and  water,  and  of  a  confides 
able  quantity  of  fugar.  The  generality  of  phyfiologifts 
have  fuppofed  that,  like  the  chyle,  it  frequently  retains 
the  properties  of  the  aliment  and  medicines  taken  into 
the  ftomach  ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment*,  *  Jour,  de 
that  this  fuppofltion  is  ill  founded.  Med.  x781' 

Sect.  II.  Of  4be  Pleura . 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  everywhere  lined  by  a  116 
membrane  of  a  firm  texture  called  pleura •  It  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  diftin&  portions  or  bags,  which,  by  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  a  feptum  call- 
ed  mediafinum;  which  divides  the  cavity  into  two 
parts,  and  is  attached  pofteriorly  to  the  vertebras  of 
the  back,  and  anteriorly  to  the  fternum.  But  the  two 
laminae  of  which  this  feptum  is  formed,  do  not  every¬ 
where  adhere  to  each  other  \  for  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  thorax  they  are  feparated  to  afford  a  lodgment  to 
the  heart  j  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  they 
receive  between  them  the  thymus. 

The  pleura  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  arteries  and 
veins  from  the  internal  mammary  and  the  intercoftals. 

Its  nerves,  which  are  very  inconfiderable,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  dorfal  and  intercoftal  nerves. 

The  furface  of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  perito¬ 
naeum  and  other  membranes  lining  cavities,  is  conftant- 
qy  bedewed  with  a  ferous  moifture  (w),  which  prevents 
adheftons  of  the  vifeera. 

The  mediaftinum,  by  dividing  . the  bread  into  two 
cavities,  obviates  many  inconveniences,  to  which  we 
ftiould  otherwife  be  liable.  It  prevents  the  two  lobes 
of  the  lungs  from  comprefling  each  other  when  we  lie 
on  one  fide  ;  and  confequently  contributes  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  refpiration,  which  is  difturbed  by  the  lead: 
preffure  on  the  lungs.  .  If  the  point  of  a  fword  pe¬ 
netrates  between  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the.  tho¬ 
rax,  the  lungs  on  that  fide  ceafe  to  perform  their  of¬ 
fice  ;  becaufe  the  air  being  admitted  through  the 
wound,  prevents  the  dilatation  of  that  lobe ;  while  the 
other  lobe,  which  is  feparated  frotn  it  by  the  medi¬ 
aftinum,  remains  unhurt,  and  continues  to  perform  its 
fun&ion  as  ufual. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Thymus . 

The  thymus  is  a  glandular  fubftance,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  not  perfe&ly  afeertained,  its  excretory  du& 

not 


(W)  When  this  fluid  is  exhaled  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  is  not  properly  carried  off,  it  accumulates  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  hydrops  peftoris. 
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not  having  yet  been  difcovered.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  is  larger  in  the  foetus  and  in  young  cliil- 
4  dren  than  in  adults,  being  fometimes  nearly  effaced  in 
very  old  fubje#s.  It  is  placed  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  mediaftinum  ; 
but  at  firft  is  not  altogether  contained  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cheft,  being  iound  to  border  upon  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  fternum. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Diaphragm . 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  feparated  from  that  of 
the  abdomen  by  a  flefhy  and  membranous  feptum  call¬ 
ed  the  diaphragm  or  midriff, \  The  greateff  part  of  it 
is  compoled  of  mnfcular  fibres ;  and  on  this  account 
fyftematic  writers- ufually  place  it  very  properly  among 
the  mufcles.  Its  middle  part  is  tendinous,  and  it  is 
covered  by  the  pleura  above,  and  by  the  peritonaeum 
below.  It  feems  to  have  been  improperly  named  fcp~ 
turn  tranfverfum ,  as  it  does  not  make  a  plane  tranf- 
verfe  divifion  of  the  two-  cavities,  but  forms  a  kind  of 
vault,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  attached  to  the  fter¬ 
num.  Laterally  it  is  fixed  to  the  laft  of  the  true  ribs, 
and  to  all  the  falfe  ribs :  and  its  lower  and  pofterior 
part  is  attached  to  the  vertebrse  lumborum,  where  it 
may  be  faid  to  be  divided  into  two  portions  or  crura 
«. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  diaphragm  are  derived 
from  the  aorta,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  vena  cava. 
Its  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  cervical  pairs.. 
It  affords  a  paffage  to  the  vena  cava  through  its  ten¬ 
dinous  part,  and  to  the  oefophagus  through  its  flefhy 
portion.  Ihe  aorta  paffes  down  behind  it  between  its 
crura. 

The  diaphragm  not  only  ferves  to  divide  the  thorax 
from  the  abdomen,  but  by  its  mufcular  ftru#ure  is 
rendered  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  refpiration.  When 
its  fibres  contra#,  its  convex  fide,  which  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  thorax,  becomes  gradually  flat,  and  by  in- 
creating  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  affords  room  for  a 
complete  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  by  mean^of  the  air 
which  is  then  drawn  into  them  by  the  a#  of  infpira- 
tion.  The  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  then  relax  ;  and  as 
it  refumes  its  former  ftate,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  be¬ 
comes  gradually  diminifhed,  and  the  air  is  driven  out 
again  from  the  lungs  by  a  motion  contrary  to  the  for¬ 
mer  one,  called  expiration . 

It  is,  in  fome  meafure,  by  means  of  the  diaphragm, 
that  we  void  the  faeces  at  the  anus,  and  empty  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder.  Befides  thefe  offices*  the  a#s  of  cough¬ 
ing,  fneezmg,  fpeaking,  laughing,  gaping,  and  fighing, 
could  not  take  place  without  its  afliftance  5  and  the 
gentle  preffure  which  all  the  abdominal  vifcera  receive 
from  its  conftant  and  regular  motion,  cannot  fail  to  af- 
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fift  in  the  performance  of  the  feveral  fun#ions  which 
were  afcribed  to  thofe  vifcera. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Trachea . 

The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  is  a  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  canal,  through  which  the  air  paffes  into 
the  lungs.  Its  upper  part,  which  is  called  the  larynx , 
is  compofed  of  five  cartilages.  The  uppermoft  of  thefe 
cartilages  is-  placed  over  the  glottis  or  mouth  of  the 
larynx,  and  is  called  epiglottis ,  which  his  been  before 
fpoken  of,  as  clofing  the  paffage  to  the  lungs  in  the  a# 
of  fwallowing.  At  the  fide  of  the  glottis  are  placed 
the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  of  a  very  com¬ 
plex  figure,  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed.  The  anterior 
and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  up  of  two  carti¬ 
lages  ;  one  of  which  is  called  thyroides  or  fcutiformis9 
from  its  being  fhaped  like  a  buckler  \  and  the  other 
cricoides  or  annularis ,  from  its  refembling  a  ring.  Both 
thefe  cartilages  may  be  felt  immediately  under  the  fkin; 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  thyroides,  by  its- 
convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called  pomum  adami , 
which  is  ufually  more  confiderable  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  fubje#. 

All  thefe  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other  by^ 
means  of  very  elaftic  ligamentous  fibres ;  and  are  ena¬ 
bled,  by  the  afliftance  of  their  feveral  mufcles,  to  dilate 
or  contra#  the  paffage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  perform 
that  variety  of  motion  which  feems  to  point  out  the 
larynx  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice  ;  for  when 
the  air  paffes  out  through  a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it 
produces  no  found. 

Thefe  cartilages  are  moiftened  by  a  mucus,  which" 
feems  to  be  feparated  by  minute  glands  fituated  near 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  covered  ante¬ 
riorly  and  laterally  by  a  confiderable  body,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  glandular  ftru#ure,  and  from  its 
fituation  near  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  called  the  thyi'oid 
gland ;  though  its  excretory  du#  has  not  yet  been  dif- 
covered,  or  its  real  ufe  afeertained. 

The  glottis  is  interiorly  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem-, 
brane,  which  is  moiftened  by  a  conftant  fupply  of  a 
watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx,  the  canal  begins  to 
take  the  name  of  trachea  or  afperia  arteria,  and  extends 
from  thence  as  far  down  as  the  third  or  fourth  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tube.  Each  of 
thefe  bronchi  (y)  ramifies  through  the  fubftance  of 
that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  diftributed  by 
an  infinite  number  of  branches,  which1  are  formed  of 
cartilages,  feparated  from  each  other  like  thofe  of  the 
trachea,  by  an  intervening  membranous  and  ligamen¬ 
tary  fubftance.  Each  of  thefe  cartilages  is  of  an  angu¬ 
lar  figure  5  and  as  they- become  gradually  lefs  and  lefs 
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Anatomical  writers  have  ufually  defcribed  the  diaphragm  as  being  made  up  of  two  mufcles  united  by  a 

or  crura  form  what  they  fpeak  of  as  the  inferior  mufclc' ar!iing  from  the 

t,/YATt.e  r'ghu1l ^onJeh!al  tube 's ufually  found  to  be  fomewhat  (horter  and  thicker  than  the  left  ;  and  M.  Por- 

bronrhial  tnlP-  3  men,0Ar  th1  aaion  °f  the  lunSs  the  aorta  in  refpiration,  obferves,  that  the  left 

the  firft  f  *  Cf1,S  C  °  c°ntra<^ed  ^  aorta  ;  and  from  fome  experiments  he  is  induced  to  cor  elude,  that  in 
Sciences,  the  air  oilly  enters  into  the  nght  lobe  of  the  lungs.  Mmoires  de  /’  /icademie  Roya/e  des 
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in- their  diameter,  (lie  lower  ones  are  in  fome  ineafure 
received  into  thofe  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 
being  inflated,  gradually  collate  by  the  air  being  pufti- 
cd  out  from  them  in  expiration.  As  the  branches  of 
the  bronchi  become  more  minute,  their  cartilages  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  angular  and  membranous,  till  at 
length  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  membranous,  and 
at  laft  become  invifible. 

The  trachea  is  furnifhed  with  fleffiy  or  mufcular 
fibres  5  feme  of  which  pafs  through  its.  whole  extent 
longitudinally,  while  the  others  are  carried  round  it  m 
a  circular  diredion  ;  fo  that  by  the  contradion  or  re¬ 
laxation  of  thefe  fibres,  it  is  enabled  to  Ihorten  or 
lengthen  itfelf,  and  likewife  to  dilate  or  contract  the 
diameter  of  its  paffage.  ,  .  .. 

The  trachea  and  its  branches,  in  all  their  ratmh- 
cations,  are  furniflied  with  a  great  number  of  fmall 
glands  which  are  lodged  in  their  cellular  fubftance, 
and  difebarge  a  mucous  fluid  on  the  inner  furface  of 

thefe  tubes.  ,  . 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it  con- 
fi.antly  open,  afford  a  free  paffage  to  the  air  which  ive 
are  obliged  to  be  inceffantly  refpiring ;  and  its  mem- 
branous  part,  by  being  capable  of  contradion  and  di¬ 
latation,  enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a 
„ reate r  or  lefs  quantity,  and  with  more  or  lefs  velocity, 
as  may  be  required  in  fmging  or  in  declamation.  1  his 
membranous  ftrudure  of  the  trachea  pofteriorly  feems 
likewife  to  aflift  in  the  defeent  of  the  food,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  that  impediment  to  its  paffage  down  the  cefopha- 
gus,  which  might  be  expeded  if  the  cartilages  were 

complete  rings.  .  „  ,  . ,  , 

The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and 
fubclavian  arteries,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugulars. 
Its  nerves  arife  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 
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Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Lungs. 


The  lungs  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
bread  They  are  of  a  foft  and  fpongy  texture  and 
are  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  are  felted  from 


re  divided  .  *  .« 

each  other  by  the  mediaftinum,  and  are  externally  co¬ 
vered  by  a  produdion  of  the  pleura.  Each  of  thefe  is 
divided  intoP  two  or  three  leffer  lobes -  and  we  com¬ 
monly  find  three  in  the  right  fide  of  the  cavity,  and 

^ToVifcover  the  ftrudure  of  the  lungs, .  it  is  required 
to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  which  were 
deferibed  in  the  laft  fedioir.  Thefe  becoming  gradu¬ 
ally  more  and  more  minute,  at  length  terminate  in  the 
cellular  fpaces  or  veficles,  which  make  up  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  readily  commu- 

niTheWilun^Cfeemert'o  poffefs  but  little  fenfibility. 
Their  nerves,  which  are  fmall,  and  few  in  number,  are 
derived  from  the  intercoftal  and  eighth  pair.  This  la 
na  having  reached  the  thorax,  lends  off  a  branch  on 
each  fide  of  the  trachea,  called  the  recurrent  which 
reafeendsat  the  back  of  the  trachea,  to  which  it  fur- 
nifhes  branches  in  its  afeent,  as  well  as  to  the  cefopha- 

"us  but  it  is  chiefly  diftributed  to  the  larynx  and  its 

Seles.  By  dividing  the  recurrent  and  fupenor  la¬ 
ryngeal  nerves  at  their  origin,  an  animal  is  deprived  of 

its  voice. 
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There  are  two  feries  of  arteries  which 
to  the  lungs :  thefe  are  the  arterite  bronchiales,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery.  .  „  „  ,  .  , 

The  arteriie  bronchialesbegin  ufually  by  two  branches ; 

one  of  which  commonly  arifes  from  the  right  interco- 
fial  and  the  other  from  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  :  but 
fometimes  there  are  three  of  thefe  arteries,  and  in  iome 
fubieds  only  one.  The  ufe  of  thefe  arteries  is  to  ierve 
for  the  nourifhment  of  the  lungs ;  and  their  ramifica¬ 
tions  are  feen  creeping  everywhere  on  the  branches  ol 
the  bronchi.  The  blood  is  brought  back  from  them 
by  the  bronchial  veins  into  the  vena  azygos.' 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  are  not  intended  tor 
the  nourifhment  of  the  lungs ;  but  the  blood  in  its 
paffage  through  them  is  deftined  _  to  undergo  feme 
changes,  or  to  acquire  certain  effential  properties  (from 
the  adion  of  the  air),  which  it  has  loft  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  1  he  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  receives  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  •,  and  dividing  into  two  branches,  accom¬ 
panies  the  bronchi  everywhere,  by  its  ramifications 
through  the  lungs  ;  and  the  blood  is  afterwards  con¬ 
veyed  back  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  which  gradually 
forming  a  confiderable  trunk,  goes  to  empty  itfelf  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  ;  fo  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  enters  into  the  lungs,  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  Is  fent  in  the  fame  proportion  ot  time 
through  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Refpiration. 

Respiration-  conftitutes  one  of  thofe  fundions  which  in 
are  properly  termed  vital,  as  being  effential  to  life  ^  for 
to  live  and  to  breathe  are  in  fad  fynonymous  terms. 

It  confifts  in  an  alternate  contradion  and  dilatation  ot 
the  thorax,  by  firft  infpiring  air  into  the  lungs,  and 
then  expelling  it  from  them  in  expiration. 

It  will  perhaps  be  eafy  to  diftinguifh  and  point  out 
the  feveral  phenomena  of  refpiration  ;  but  to  explain 
their  phyfical  caufe  will  be  attended  with  difficulty  . 
for  it  will  naturally  be  inquired,  how  the  lungs,  when 
emptied  of  the  air,  and  con  traded  by  expiration  be¬ 
come  again  inflated,  they  themfelves  being  perfed  y 
paflive  ?  How  the  ribs  are  elevated  in  oppofition  to 
their  own  natural  fituation  ?  and  why  the  diaphragm  is 
contraded  downwards  towards  the  abdomen  ?  Were  we 
to  affert  that  the  air,  by  forcing  its  way  into  the  cavity 
of  the  lungs,  dilated  them,  and  confequently  elevated 
the  ribs  and  preffed  down  the  diaphragm,  we  lliould 
fpeak  erroneoufly.  What  induces  the  firft  inflation, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  ;  but  after  an  animal  has  once 
refpired,  it  would  feem  likely  that  the  blood,  after  ex¬ 
piration,  finding  its  paffage  through  the  lungs  obftrud- 
ed  becomes  a  ftimulus,  which  induces  the  intercoftal 
'  mufcles  and  the  diaphragm  to  contrad,  and  enlarge  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  confequence  perhaps  ot  a  cer¬ 
tain  nervous  influence,  which  we  will  not  here  attempt 
to  explain.  The  air  then  ruflies  into  the  lungs  •,  every 
branch  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  all  the  cellular  lpa- 
ces  into  which  they  open,  become  fully  dnated  and 
the  pulmonary  veffels  being  equally  diftended,  the  blood 
flows  through  them  with  eafe.  But  as  the  ftimulus 
which  firft  occafioned  this  dilatation  ceafes  to  operate, 
the  mufcles  gradually  contrad ;  the  diaphragm  riles  up¬ 
wards  again,  and  diminifties  the  cavity  of  the  cheft;  die 
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ribs  return  to  their  former  ftate  ;  and  as  the  air  paffes 
out  in  expiration,  the  lungs  gradually  collapfe,  and  a 
4  refiftance  of  the  paffage  to  the  blood  again  takes  place. 
But  the  heart  continuing  to  receive  and  expel  the 
blood,  the  pulmonary  artery  begins  again  to  be  diftend- 
ed,  the  ftimulus  is  renewed,  and  the  fame  procefs  is 
repeated,  and  continues  to  be  repeated,  in  a  regular 
fucceflion,  during  life  :  for  though  the  mufcles  of  refpi- 
ration,  having  a  mixed  motion,  are  (unlike  the  heart) 
in  fome  meafure  dependent  on  the  will,  yet  no  human 
being,  after  having  once  refpired,  can  live  many  mo¬ 
ments  without  it.  In  an  attempt  to  hold  one’s  breath, 
the  blood  foon  begins  to  diftend  the  veins,  which  are 
unable  to  empty  their  contents  into  the  heart ;  and  we 
are  able  only,  during  a  very  little  time,  to  refill  the  fti- 
mulus  to  inspiration.  In  drowning,  the  circulation 
feems  to  be  flopped  upon  this  principle  *,  and  in  hang¬ 
ing,  the  preflure  made  on  the  jugular  veins,  may  co¬ 
operate  with  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration  in  bringing  on 
death. 

Till  within  thefe  few  years  phyfiologilts  were  entire¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  refpiration.  It  was  at  length 
difcovered  in  part  by  the  illullrious  Dr  Prieftley.  He 
found  that  the  air  expired  by  animals  was  phlogifticat- 
ed  •,  and  that  the  air  was  fitter  for  refpiration,  or  for 
fupporting  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  it  was  freer 
from  the  phlogillic  principle.  It  had  long  been  obferv- 
ed  that  the  blood  in  palling  through  the  lungs  ac¬ 
quired  a  more  florid  colour.  He  therefore  fufpedled, 
that  it  was  owing  to  its  having  imparted  phlogiflon  to 
the  air  :  and  he  fatisfied  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  this 
idea  by  experiments,  which  Ihowed,  that  the  craffamen- 
tum  of  extravafated  blood  phlogillicated  air  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  loll  its  dark  colour.  He  farther  found, 
that  blood  thus  reddened  had  a  llrong  attraflion  for 
phlogiflon  5  infomuch  that  it  was  capable  of  taking  it 
from  phlogillicated  air,  thereby  becoming  of  a  darker 
colour.  From  hence  it  appeared  that  the  blood,  in  its 
circulation  through  the  arterial  fyftem,  imbibes  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  phlogiflon,  which  is  difeharged 
from  it  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

This  difeovery  has  fince  been  profecuted  by  two  very 
ingenious  phyfiologifts,  Dr  Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot. 

It  had  been  Ihown  by  Profelfors  Black  and  Irvine,  that 
different  bodies  have  different  capacities  for  containing 
fire.  For  example,  that  oil  and  water,  when  equally 
hot  to  the  fenfe  and  the  thermometer,  contain  differ¬ 
ent  proportions  of  that  principle  \  and  that  unequal 
quantities  of  it  are  required,  in  order  to  raife  thofe 
fubftances  to  like  temperatures.  The  inquiries  of  Dr 
Crawford  and  Mr  Elliot  tend  to  prove,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  bodies  for  containing  fire  are  diminilhed  by 
the  addition  of  phlogiflon,  and  increafed  by  its  fepara- 
tion  :  the  capacity  of  calx  of  antimony,  for  example, 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  antimony  itfelf.  Com¬ 
mon  air  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fire  ;  combuftible 
bodies  very  little.  In  combuftion,  a  double  ele&ive 
attradlion  takes  place  \  the  phlogiflon  of  the  body  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  the  air,  the  fire  contained  in  the  air 
to  the  combuftible  body.  But  as  the  capacity  of  the 
latter  is  not  increafed  fo  much  as  that  of  the  former  is 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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diminilhed,  only  part  of  the  extricated  fire  will  be  ab-  Of  the 
forbed  by  the  body.  The  remainder  therefore  will  raife  Thorax, 
the  temperature  of  the  compound  5  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  heat  attending  combuftion.  As  the 
ufe  of  refpiration  is  to  dephlogifticate  the  blood,  it  feems 
probable,  that  a  like  double  eledlive  attradlion  takes 
place  in  this  procefs :  the  phlogiflon  of  the  blood  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  the  air,  and  the  fire  contained  in  the 
air  to  the  blood  5  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacities  being  equal,  the  whole  of  the  extricated  fire  is 
abforbed  by  the  latter.  The  blood  in  this  ftate  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  body,  imbibes  phlogiflon,  and  of 
courfe  gives  out  its  fire  ;  part  only  of  which  is  abforb¬ 
ed  by  the  parts  furnilhing  the  phlogiflon,  the  remain¬ 
der,  as  in  combuftion,  becoming  fenfible  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  caufe  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  or  what  is  call¬ 
ed  animal  heat. 

In  confirmation  of  this  dodlrine  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  venous  blood  contains  lefs  fire  than  the  ar¬ 
terial  }  combuftible  bodies  lefs  than  incombuftible  ones  \ 
and  that  air  contains  lefs  of  this  principle,  according  as 
it  is  rendered,  by  combination  with  phlogiflon,  Ids  fit 
for  refpiration  (z). 

In  afeending  very  high  mountains,  refpiration  is 
found  to  become  fhort  and  frequent,  and  fometimes  to 
be  attended  with  a  fpitting  of  blood.  Thefe  fymptoms 
feem  to  be  occafioned  by  the  air  being  too  rare  and 
thin  to  dilate  the  lungs  fufficienily  ;  and  the  blood 
gradually  accumulating  in  the  pulmonary  veffels,  fome¬ 
times  burfts  through  their  coats  and  is  brought  up  by 
coughing.  This  has  likewife  been  accounted  for  in  a 
different  way,  by  fuppofing  that  the  air  contained  in 
the  blood,  not  receiving  an  equal  preflure  from  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  expands,  and  at  length  ruptures  the 
very  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veffels  ;  upon 
the  fame  principle  that  fruits  and  animals  put  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  are  feen  to  fwell  as  the 
outer  air  becomes  exhaufted.  But  the  late  Dr  Dar¬ 
win  publilhed  fome  experiments,  in  which  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  prove,  that  no  air  or  elaflic  vapour  does  exilt 
in  the  blood-veffels,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed  \ 
and  he  is  induced  to  impute  the  fpitting  of  blood  which 
has  fometimes  taken  place  in  afeending  high  moun¬ 
tains,  to  accident,  or  to  violent  exertions  5  as  it  never 
happens  to  animals  that  are  put  into  the  exhaufted  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  the  diminution  of  preflure 
is  many  times  greater  than  on  the  fummit  of  the  high- 
eft  mountains. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Voice. 

Respiration  has  already  been  deferibed  as  affording  m 
us  many  advantages  5  and  next  to  that  of  life,  its  moft 
important  ufe  feems  to  be  that  of  forming  the  voice 
and  fpeech.  The  ancients,  and  almoft  all  the  moderns, 
have  confidered  the  organ  of  fpeech  as  a  kind  of  mufi- 
cal  inftrument,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  flute,  to 
an  hautboy,  to  an  organ,  &c.  and  they  argue  after  the 
following  manner  : 

The  trachea,  which  begins  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  goes  to  terminate  in  the  lungs,  may  be  compared 
K  k  to 


iz)  See  Crawford’s  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Animal  Heat,  and  Elliot’s  Philofophical  Ofefervations. 
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to  the  pipe  of  an  organ  ;  the  lungs  dilating  like  bellows 
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during  the  time  of  infpiration  ;  and  as  the  air  is  driven 
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out  from  them  in  infpiration,  it  finds  its  paffage  ftrait- 
ened  by  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  againft  which  it 
{trikes.  As  thefe  cartilages  are  more  or  lefs  elaftic, 
they  occafion  in  their  turn  more  or  lefs  vibration  in  the 
air,  and  thus  produce  the  found  of  the  voice  ;  the  va¬ 
riation  in  the  found  and  tone  of  which  depends  on  the 
ftate  of  the  glottis,  which,  when  ftraitened,  produces  an 
acute  tone,  and  a  grave  one  when  dilated. 

M.  Ferein  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Scienees  a  very  ingenious  theory  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  voice.  He  confidtred  the  organ  of  the 
voice  as  a  firing  as  well  as  a  wind  inftrument ;  fo 
that  what  art  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  eonftruft, 
and  what  both  the  fathers  Merfenne  and  Kircher  fo 
much  wi Hied  to  fee,  M.  Ferein  imagined  he  had  at 
length  difcovered  in  the  human  body.  He  obferves, 
that  there  are  at  the  edges  of  the  glottis  certain  tendi¬ 
nous  chords,  placed  horizontally  acrofs  it,  which  are 
capable  of  confiderable  vibration,  fo  as  to  produce 
found,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  produced  by  the 
firings  of  a  violin  or  a  harpfichord  :  and  he  fuppofes 
that  the  air,  as  it  paffes  out  from  the  lungs,  a£ts  as  a 
bow  on  thefe  firings,  while  the  efforts  of  the  br.eaft 
and  lungs  regulate  its  motion,  and  produce  the  variety 
of  tones.  So  that,  according  to  this  fyftem,  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  voice  is  not  oecafioned  by  the  dilatation  or 
contraaion  of  the  glottis,  but  by  the  difienfion  or  re¬ 
laxation  of  thefe  firings,  the  found  being  more  or  lefs 
acute  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  firetched 
out.  Another  writer  on  this  fubjeft  fuppofes,  that  the 
organ  of  voice  is  a  double  infirument,  which  produces 
in  unifon  two  founds  of  a  different  nature  ;  one  by 
means  of  the  air,  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  chords 
of  the  glottis.  Neither  of  thefe  fyftems,  however,  is 
univerfally  adopted.  They  are  both  liable  to  infupe- 
rable  difficulties;  fo  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
voice  is  formed  has  never  yet  been  fatisfa&orily  afcer- 
tained  :  we  may  obferve,  however,  that  the  found  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  glottis  is  not  articulated.  To  effe£l  this, 
it  is  required  to  pafs  through  the  mouth,  where  it  is 
differently  modified  by  the  a&ion  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  either  pufhed  againfi  the  teeth,  or  upwards 
towards  the  palate  ;  detaining  it  in  its  paffage,  or  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  flow  freely,  by  con  trading  or  dilating  the 
mouth. 
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time  contracted  in  obedience  to  the  will  *  and  the  m- 
teftines  being  comprefled  on  all  fides,  the  refifiance  of 
the  fphinEhr  is  overcome,  and  the  fteces  pafs  out  at  the 
anus  ;  which  is  afterwards  drawn  up  by  its  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  are  called  levator es  ani,  and  then  by 
means  of  its  fphin&er  is  again  contra&ed  :  but  it  fome- 
times  happens,  as  in  dyfenteries  for  inftance,  that,  the 
faeces  are  very  liquid,  and  have  confiderable  acrimo¬ 
ny  ;  and  then  the  irritation  they  occafion  is  more  fre¬ 
quent,  fo  as  to  promote  their  difeharge  without  any 
preffure  from  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  mufcles  ; 
and  fometimes  involuntarily,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the 
fphin&er  becomes  paralytic. 


Sect.  X.  Of  the  Pericardium ,  and  of  the  Heart  and 
its  Auricles . 


Sect.  IX.  Of  DejeBion . 


123  By  deje&ion  we  mean  the  ad  of  voiding  the  fasces 
«*■  at  the  anus  5  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

this  is  conduded  was  referved  for  this  part  of  the.work, 
becaufe  it  feemed  to  require  a  knowledge  of  refpiration 
to  be  perfedly  underftood.  . 

The  inteftines  were  deferibed  as  having  a  periftaltic 
motion,  by  which  the  faeces  were  gradually  advancing 
towards  the  anus.  Now,  whenever  the  fseces  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  inteftinum  redum  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  become  troublefome,  either  by  their  weight. or 
acrimony,  thev  excite  a  certain  uneafinefs  which  in- 
duces  us  to  go  to  ftool. — To  effett  this,  we  begin  by 
making  a  confiderable  infpiration  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  the  diaphragm  is  carried  downwards  towards 
the  lower  belly  ;  the  abdominal  mufcles  are  at  the  lame 
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The  two  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  which  pericar- 
were  deferibed  as  forming  the  mediaftinum,  recede  one  chum, 
from  the  other,  fo  as  to  afford  a  lodgment  to  a  firm 
membranous  fac,  in  which  the  heart  is  fecurely  lodg¬ 
ed  5  this  fac,  which  is  the  pericardium ,  appears  to  be 
compofed  of  two  tunics,  united  to  each  other  by  cel¬ 
lular  membrane. — The  outer  coat,  which  is  thick,  and 
in  fome  places  of  a  tendinous  complexion,  is  a  pro- 
dudion  of  the  mediafiinum  ;  the  inner  coat,  which  is 
extremely  thin,  is  refleded  over  the  auricles  and  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tunica 
conjundiva,  after  lining  the  eyelids,  is  refleded  over 
the  eye. 

This  bag  adheres  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the  . dia¬ 
phragm,  and  contains  a  coagulable  lymph,  the  liquor 
pericardii ,  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  heart  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  its  motions  ;  and  feems  to  be  fecreted  and  .ab- 
forbed  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  in  the  other  cavities 
of  the  body. 

The  arteries  of  the  percardium  are  derived  from  the 
phrenic,  and  its  veins  pafs  into  veins  of  the  fame  name; 
its  nerves  are  likewife  branches  of  the  phrenic. 

The  fize  or  the  pericardium  is  adapted  to  that  of  the 
heart,  being  ufually  large  enough  to  contain  it  loofe- 
ly.  As  its  cavity  does  not  extend  to  the  fternum,  the 
lungs  cover  it  in  infpiration  ;  and  as  it  everywhere  in- 
vefts  the  heart,  it  effedually  fecures  it  from  being  in¬ 
jured  by  lymph,  pus,  or  any  other  fluid,  extravafated 
into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax.  125 

The  heart  is  a  hollow-  mafcle  of  a  conical  fiiape,  fi-  Heart, 
tuated  tranfverfely  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  me-  its  awicl^ 
diafiinum,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  ;  having  its 
bafis  turned  towards  the  right  fide,  and  its  point  or 
apex  towards  the  left. — Its  lower  furface  is  fomewhat 
flattened  towards  the  diaphragm.  Its  bafis,  from  which 
the  great  veffels  originate,  is  covered  with  fat ;  and  it 
has  two  hollow  and  flefhy  appendages,  called  auricles . 

— Round  thefe  feveral  openings,  the  heart  feems  to  be 
of  a  firm  ligamentous  texture,  from  which  all  its  fibres 
feem  to  originate  ;  and  as  they  advance  from  thence 
towards  the  apex,  the  fub fiance  of  the  heart  feems  to  be¬ 
come  thinner. 

The  heart  includes  two  cavities  or  ventricles ,  which 
are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  flefhy  feptum  ;  one 
of  thefe  is  called  the  right ,  and  the  other  the  left,  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  though' perhaps,  with  refpe&  to  their  {filiation, 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  diftinguifli  them  into  the 
anterior  and  toflerior  ventricles^ 
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Chap.  IV.  ANA 

Of  the  The  heart  is  exteriorly  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem- 

Thorax.  brane  ;  and  its  ftru&ure  is  perfectly  mufcular  or  flefliy, 
being  compofed  of  fibres  which  are  defcribed  as  paf- 
fing  in  different  directions  fome  as  being  extended 
longitudinally  from  the  bafis  to  the  apex ;  others,  as 
taking  an  oblique  or  fpiral  courfe  ;  and  a  third  fort  as 
being  placed  in  a  tranfverfe  dire&ion  (a). — Within 
the  two  ventricles  we  obferve  feveral  furrows;  and 
there  are  like  wife  tendinous  firings,  which  arife  from 
fiefiiy  columns  in  the  two  cavities,  and  are  attached  to 
the  valves  of  the  auricles  :  That  the  ufe  of  thefe  and 
the  other  valves  of  the  heart  may  be  underfiood,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  four  large  veffels  pafs  out  from 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  viz.  two  arteries  and  two  veins ; 
and  that  each  of  thefe  veffels  is  furnifhed  with  a  thin 
membranous  production,  which  is  attached  all  round 
to  the  borders  of  their  feveral  orifices,  from  whence 
hanging  loofely  down  they  appear  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  diftinCt  portions.  But  as  their  ufes  in  the 
arteries  and  veins  are  different,  fo  are  they  differently 
difpofed.  Thofe  of  the  arteries  are  intended  to  give 
way  to  the  paffage  of  the  blood  into  them  from  the 
ventricles,  but  to  oppofe  its  return  :  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  confiruCled  fo  as  to 
allow  the  blood  only  to  pafs  into  the  heart.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  different  ufes,  we  find  the  valves  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  .the  aorta  attached  to  the 
orifices  of  thofe  veffels,  fo  as  to  have  their  concave 
furfaces  turned  towards  the  artery  ;  and  their  convex 
furfaces,  which  mutually  meet  together,  being  placed 
towards  the  ventricle,  only  permit  the  blood  to  pafs 
one  way,  which  is  into  the  arteries.  There  are  ufually 
three  of  thefe  valves  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  and  as  many  to  the  aorta ;  and  from  their  figure 
they  are  called  valvulce  femiluriares .  The  communica¬ 
tion  between  tire  two  great  veins  and  the  ventricles  is 
by  means  of  the  two  appendages  or  auricles  into  which 
the  blood  is  difeharged ;  fo  that  the  other  valves  which 
may  be  faid  to  belong  to  the  veins,  are  placed  in  each 
ventricle,  where  the  auricle  opens  into  it.  The  valves 
in  the  right  ventricle  are  ufually  three  in  number,  and 
are  named  valvulce  tricufpides ;  but  in  the  left  ventricle 
we  commonly  obferve  only  two,  and  thefe  are  the 
valvulce  mitrales .  The  membranes  which  form  thefe 
valves  in  each  cavity  are  attached  fo  as  to  project  fome- 
what  forward ;  and  both  the  tricufpides  and  the  mitra¬ 
les  are  conne&ed  with  the  tendinous  firings,  which 
were  deferibed  as  arifing  from  the  fiefiiy  columnee.  By 
the  contra £li on  of  either  ventricle  the  blood  is  driven 
into  the  artery  which  communicates  with  that  ventri¬ 
cle;  and  thefe  tendinous  firings  being  gradually  re¬ 
laxed  as  the  fides  of  the  cavity  are  brought  nearer  to 
each  other,  the  valves  naturally  clofe  the  opening  into 
the  auricle,  and  the  blood  neceffarily  diredh  its  courfe 
into  the  then  only  open  paffage,  which  is  into  the  ar¬ 
tery  ;  but  after  this  contraction  the  heart  becomes  re¬ 
laxed,  the  tendinous  firings  are  again  ftretched  out, 
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and,  drawing  the  valves  of  the  auricle  downwards,  the 
blood  is  poured  by  the  veins  into  the  ventricle,  from 
whence,  by  another  contraction,  it  is  again  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  artery,  as  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.  The 
right  ventricle  is  not  quite  fo  long,  though  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  left  ;  but  the  latter  has  more  fubfiance 
than  the  other;  and  this  feems  to  be,  becaufe  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  tran fm it  the  blood  to  the  moft  difiant  parts 
of  the  body,  whereas  the  right  ventricle  difiributes  it 
only  to  the  lungs. 

The  heart  receives  its  nerves  from  the  par  vagum 
and  the  intercofials.  The  arteries  which  ferve  for  its 
nourifliment  are  two  in  number,  and  arife  from  the 
aorta.  They  furround  in  fome  meafure  the  bafis  of 
the  heart,  and  from  this  courfe  are  called  the  coronary 
arteries .  From  thefe  arteries  the  blood  is  returned  by 
veins  of  the  fame  name  into  the  auricles,  and  even  in¬ 
to  the  ventricles. 

The  mufcular  bags  called  the  auricles  are  fituated  at 
the  bafis  of  the  heart,  at  the  fides  of  each  other  ;  and, 
correfponding  with  the  two  ventricles,  are  like  thofe 
two  cavities  diftinguifiied  into  right  and  left .  Thefe 
facs,  which  are  anteriorly  unequal,  have  externally  a 
jagged  appendix  ;  which,  from  its  having  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  extremity  of  an  ear,  has  given  them  their 
name  of  auricles . 

Sect.  XL  Angiology ,  or  a  Defcription  of  the  Blood 
Veffels . 

The  heart  has  been  defcribed  as  con  trading  itfelf, 
and  throwing  the  blood  from  its  two  ventricles  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  and  then  as  re¬ 
laxing  itfelf  and  receiving  a  frefli  fupply  from  two  large 
veins,  which  are  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  vena  ca¬ 
va.  We  will  now  point  out  the  principal  diftributions 
of  thefe  veffels. 

The  pulmonary  artery  arifes  from  the  right  ventri¬ 
cle  by  a  large  trunk,  which  foon  divides  into  two  con- 
fiderable  branches,  which  pafs  to  the  right  and  left 
lobes  of  the  lungs:  each  of  thefe  branches  is  after¬ 
wards  divided  and  fubdivided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  branches  and  ramifications,  which  extend  through 
the  whole  fubfiance  of  the  lungs;  and  from  thefe 
branches  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  veins,  which, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  arteries,  begin  by  very 
minute  canals,  and  gradually  become  larger,  forming 
at  length  four  large  trunks  called  pulmonary  veinsy 
tVhich  terminate  in  the  left  auricle  by  one  common 
opening,  from  whence  the  blood  paffes  into  the  left 
ventricle .  From  this  fame  ventricle  arifes  the  aorta  or 
great  artery ,  which  at  its  beginning  is  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter  :  it  foon  fends  off  two  branches/the  coro¬ 
naries ■,  which  go  to  be  difiributed  to  the  heart  and  its 
auricles.  After  this,  at  or  about  the  third  or  fourth 
vertebra  of  the  back,  it  makes  a  confiderable  curva¬ 
ture  ;  from  this  curvature  (b)  arife  three  arteries  ;  one 
K  k  2  of 
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,Jf:r,aboUt  the  courfe  and  diftinaions  of  thefe  fibres  ;  and  it  feems  right  to  obferve,  that  the 
rn\  A  \  -ft  rbf,lng  T01,6  comPaa  than  that  of  other  mufcles,  its  fibres  are  not  eafily  feparated. 
to  its  d;VifinnTt’?LU^a  y  cal1  Y  7pe/  partu°f  Y  CV.rVature  aorta  pendens  ;  and  the  other  part  of  the  artery 
duced  •  Yf  h  r‘mS’  "Y  defccndens  ’  but  ttie7  dlffer  about  the  place  where  this  diftinaion  is  to  be  intro- 
’  and  it  feems  fufficiently  to  anfvver  every  purpofe,  to  fpeak  only  of  the  aorta  and  its  curvature. 
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of  which  foon  divides  into  two  branches.  _  The  firft 
two  are  the  left  fubclavian  and  the  left  carotid,  and  the 
’  third  is  a  common  trunk  to  the  right  fubclavian  and 
right  carotid  ;  though  fometimes  both  the  carotids  arife 
diflinflly  from  the  aorta.  . 

The  two  carotids  afcend  with  the  fubclavians,  along 
the  fides  of  the  trachea  ;  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  larynx,  divide  into  two  principal  branches,  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  carotid.  The  firft  of  thefe  runs  a 
little  way  backwards  in  a  bending  direttion  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  under  part  of  the  ear,  palles  through 
the  canal  in  the  os  petrofum,  and  entering  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium,  is  diftributed  to  the  brain  and 
the  membranes  which  envelope  it,  and  like  wife  to  the 
eye.  The  external  carotid  divides  into  feveral  branch¬ 
es  which  are  diftributed  to  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and 
other  parts  of  the  neck  ;  and  to  the  jaws,  lips, 
tongue,  eyes,  temples,  and  all  the  external  parts  of 

the  head.  .  .  . 

Each  fubclavian  is  likewife  divided  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  branches.  It  fends  off  the  vertebral  artery, 
which  pafles  through  the  openings  we  fee  at  the  bot-  ' 
tom  of  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  and  in  its  courfe  fends  off  many  ramifications 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Some  of  its  branches  are 
diftribu'ed  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  after  a  confider- 
able  inflexion  it  enters  into  the  cranium,  and  is  diftri¬ 
buted  to  the  brain.  The  fubclavian  likewife  fends  oft 
branches  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  fcapula;  and 
the  mediaftirum,  thymus,  pericardium,  diaphragm,  the 
bread  and  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  and  even  of  he 
abdomen,  derive  branches  from  the  fubclavian,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  alluding  to  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  diftributed  ;  as  th e  mammary, 
the  phrenic,  the  intercojlal.  &c.  But  notwithftanding 
the  great  number  of  branches  which  have  been  defen- 
bed  as  arifing  from  the  fubclavian,  it  is  ftill  a  confider- 
able  artery  when  it  reaches  the  axilla,  where  it  drops 
its  former  name,  which  alludes  to  its  paffage  under  the 
clavicle,  and  is  called  the  axillary  artery  ;  from  which 
a  variety  of  branches  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  bread,  fcapula,  and  arm. — But  its  main  trunk  ta¬ 
king  the  name  of  brachia/is,  runs  along  on  the  infide 
of  the  arm  near  the  os  humeri,  till  it  reaches  the  joint 
of  the  fore  arm,  and  then  it  divides  into  two  branches. 
This  divifion,  however,  is  different  in  different  fubjetts  * 
for  in  fome  it  takes  place  higher  upland  m  others  lovv- 
er  down.  When  it  happens  to  divide  above  the  joint, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  happy  difpofition  in  cafe  ot 
an  accident  by  bleeding  ;  for  fuppofing  the  artery  to 
be  unfortunately  punflured  by  the  lancet,  and  that  the 
hemorrhage  could  only  be  flopped  by  making  a  liga¬ 
ture  on  the  veffel,  one  branch  would  remain  unhurt, 
through  which  the  blood  would  pafs  uninterrupted  to 
the  fore  arm  and  hand.  One  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  brachialis  plunges  down  under  the  flexor  mufcles, 
and  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  ulna  ;  while  the  other 
is  carried  along  the  outer  furface  of  the  radius,  and  is 
eafily  felt  at  the  wrift,  where  it  is  only  covered  by  the 

common  integuments.  Both  thefe  branches  common¬ 
ly  unite  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  form  an  arterial 
arch,  from  whence  branches  are  detached  to  the  fin¬ 
gers. 


The  aorta,  after  having  given  off  at  its  c“rvatu^® 
carotids  and  fubclavians  which  convey  blood  to  all  the 
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upper  parts  of  the  body,  defeends  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra  a  little  to  the  left,  as  far  as  the  os  facrum, 
where  it  drops  the  name  of  aorta,,  and  divides  into  v— 
two  confiderable  branches.  In  this  courfe,  from  its 
curvature  to  its  bifurcation,  it  fends  off  feveral  arteries 
in  the  following  order  :  I.  One  or  two  little  arteries, 
firft  demonftrated  by  Ruyfch  as  going  to  the  bronchi, 
and  called  arterite  bronchioles  Ruyfchn.  2.  The  arte- 
rise  oefophageoe.  Thefe  are  commonly  three  or  four  in 
number.  They  arife  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta, 
and  are  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  cefophagus.  3.  The 
inferior  intercoftal  arteries,  which  are  diftributed  be¬ 
tween  the  ribs  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arteries  of  the 
three  or  four  fuperior  ribs  are,  which  are  derived  from 
the  fubclavian.  Thefe  arteries  fend  off  branches  to 
the  medulla  fpinalis.  4.  The  diaphragmatic  or  infe¬ 
rior  phrenic  arteries,  which  go  to  the  diaphragm,  fto- 
mach,  omentum,  duodenum,  pancreas,  fpleen,  liver,  and 
gall-bladder.  5.  The  coeliac,  which  fends  off  the  co¬ 
ronary  ftomachic,  the  fplenic,  and  the  hepatic  artery . 

6.  The  fuperior  mefenteric  artery,  which  is  diftributed 
to  the  mefentery  and  fmall  inteftines.  7*  The  emul- 
gents,  which  go  to  the  kidneys.  8.  The  arteries 
which  are  diftributed  to  the  glandule  renales.  9.  I  he 
fpermatic.  10.  The  inferior  mefenteric  artery,  which 
ramifies  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  mefentery 
and  the  large  inteftines.  A  branch  of  this  artery  which 
goes  to  the,re£tum  is  called  the  internal  hemorrhoidal. 
11.  The  lumbar  arteries,  and  a  very  fmall  branch  called 
the  facra,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
loins  and  abdomen,  and  to  the  os  facrum  and  medulla 

fpinalis.  t^k  ^  ^  when  jt  has  re2Ched  the 

laft  vertebra  lumborum,  or  the  os  facrum,  drops  the 
name  of  aorta,  and  feparates  into  two  forked  branches 
called  the  iliacs.  Each  of  thefe  foon  divides  into  two 
branches-,  one  of  which  is  called  the  internal  iliac,  or 
hypogajlric  artery,  and  is  diftributed  upon  the  contents 
of  the  pelvis  and  upon  the  mufcles  on  its  outer  fide. 
One  branch,  called  pudenda  communis,  fends  fmall  rami¬ 
fications  to  the  end  of  the  reftom  under  the  name  of 
bcemorrhoidales  externce,  and  is  afterwards  diftributed 
upon  the  penis.  The  other  branch,  the  external  iliac, 
after  having  given  off  the  circumflex  .artery  of  the  os 
ilium  and  the  epigaftric,  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
refti  mufcles,  paffes  out  of  the  abdomen  under  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  and  takes  the  name  of  crural  artery. 
It  defeends  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  clofe  to  the 
os  femoris,  fending  off  branches  to  the  mufcles,  and 
then  finking  deeper  in  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh,  reach¬ 
es  the  ham,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  popliteal:  after 
this  it  feparates  into  two  confiderable  branches  ,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  anterior  tibial  artery  ;  the  other  di¬ 
vides  into  two  branches,  and  thefe  arteries  all  go  to  be 
diftributed  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

The  blood,  which  is  thus  diftributed  by  the  aorta 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  brought  back  by  the  veins, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  the  ultimate 
branches  of  arteries ;  and  uniting  together  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  heart,  at  length  form  the  large  trunks,  the 
vena  cava  afeendens,  and  vena  cava  delcendens. 

All  the  veins  which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the 
upper  extremities,  and  from  the  head  and  bread,  pafs 
into  the  vena  cava  defeendens  ;  and  thofe  which  return 

it  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  terminate  in  the 

vena 


Of  the 
Thorax. 


Chap.  IV.  A  N  A 

Of  the  vena  cava  afccndens  ;  and  thefe  two  cavas  uniting  to- 

Thorax,  geth’er,  as  they  approach  the  heart,  open  by  one  com- 
mon  orifice  into  the  left  auricle. 

It  does  not  here  feem  to  be  neceffary  to  follow  the 
different  divifions  of  the  veins  as  we  did  thofe  of  the 
arteries  }  and  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  in 
general  every  artery  is  accompanied  by  its  vein,  and 
that  both  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  But, 
like  many  other  general  rules,  this  too  has  its  excep¬ 
tions  (c).  The  veins,  for  inftance,  which  accompany 
the  external  and  internal  carotid,  are  not  called  the 
carotid  veins,  but  the  external  and  internal  jugular . — 
In  the  thorax  there  is  a  vein  diftinguifhed  by  a  pro¬ 
per  name,  and  this  is  the  azygos,  or  vena  fine  pari . 
This  vein,  which  is  a  pretty  confiderable  one,  runs 
along  by  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  is  chiefly  deftined  to  receive  the  blood  from  the 
intercoftals  on  that  fide,  and  from  the  lower  half  of 
thofe  on  the  left  fide,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  vena 
cava  defeendens.  In  the  abdomen  we  meet  with  a 
vein,  which  is  a  ftill  more  remarkable  one,  and  this  is 
the  vena  porter,  which  performs  the  office  both  of  an 
artery  and  a  vein.  It  is  formed  by  a  reunion  of  all 
the  veins  which  come  from  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
omentum,  pancreas,  and  fpleen,  fo  as  to  compofe  one 
great  trunk,  which  goes  to  ramify  through  the  liver  •, 
and  after  having  depofiied  the  bile,  its  ramifications 
unite,  and  bring  back  into  the  vena  cava,  not  only  the 
blood  which  the  vena  portae  had  carried  into  the  liver, 
but  likewife  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery.  Every 
artery  has  a  vein  which  correfponds  with  it ;  but  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  veins  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  arteries.  The  reafons  for  this  dif- 
pofition  are  perhaps  not  difficult  to  be  explained  ;  the 
blood  in  its  courfe  through  the  veins  is  much  farther 
removed  from  the  fource  and  caufe  of  its  motion,  which 
are  in  the  heart,  than  it  was  when  in  the  arteries  *,  fo 
that  its  courfe  is  confequently  lefs  rapid,  and  enough 
of  it  could  not  poffibly  be  brought  back  to  the  heart 
in  the  moment  of  its  dilatation,  to  equal  the  quantity 
which  is  driven  into  the  arteries  from  the  two  ven¬ 
tricles  at  the  time  they  contra#  5  and  the  equilibri¬ 
um,  which  i?  fo  effential  to  the  continuance  of  life  and 
lieal th,  would  confequently  be  deftroyed,  if  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  veins  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  arteries, 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  rapidity  of  the  blood’s 
motion  through  the  arteries  exceeds  that  of  its  return 
through  the  veins. 

A  large  artery  ramifying  through  the  body,  and 
continued  to  the  minute  branches  of  veins,  which  gra¬ 
dually  unite  together  to  form  a  large  trunk,  may  be 
compared  to  two  trees  united  to  each  other  at  their 
tops  or  rather  as  having  their  ramifications  fo  dif- 
pofed  that  the  two  trunks  terminate  in  one  common 
point  ;  and  if  we  farther  fuppofe,  that  both  thefe  trunks 
and  their  branches  are  hollow,  and  that  a  fluid  is  incef- 
fantlv  circulated  through  them,  by  entering  into  one  of 
the  trunks  and  returning  through  the  other,  we  fhall  be 
enabled  to  conceive  how  the  blood  is  circulated  through 
the  veffels  of  the  human  body. 
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Every  trunk  of  an  artery,  before  it  divides,  is  nearly  of  the 
cylindrical,  or  of  equal  diameter  through  its  whole  Thorax, 
length,  and  fo  are  all  its  branches  when  examined  fe-  v— 1 ' 
parately.  But  every  trunk  feems  to  contain  lefs  blood 
than  the  many  branches  do  into  which  that  trunk  fe- 
parates  ;  and  each  of  thefe  branches  probably  contains 
lefs  blood  than  the  ramifications  do  into  which  it  is 
fubdivided  :  and  it  is  the  fame  with  the  veins  j  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  their  feveral  ramifications  when  confidered  to¬ 
gether,  being  found  to  exceed  that  of  the  great  trunk 
which  they  form  by  their  union. 

The  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  to  the 
heart,  is  promoted  by  the  a#ion  of  the  mufcles,  and 
the  pulfation  of  the  arteries.  And  this  return  is  like¬ 
wife  greatly  aflifted  by  the  valves  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  veins,  and  which  conftitute  one  of  the  great 
diftin#ions  between  them  and  the  arteries.  Thefe 
valves,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  inner 
coat  of  the  veins,  permit  the  blood  to  flow  from  the 
extremities  towards  the  heart,  but  oppofe  its  return. 

They  are  moft  frequent  in  the  fmaller  veins.  As  the 
column  of  blood  increafes,  they  feem  to  become  lefs 
neceffary }  and  therefore  in  the  vena  cava  afeendens,  we 
meet  with  only  one  valve,  which  is  near  its  origin. 

The  arteries  are  compofed  of  feveral  tunics.  Seme 
writers  enumerate  five  of  thefe  tunics  *,  but  perhaps  we 
may  more  properly  reckon  only  three,  viz.  the  nervous, 
mufcular,  and  cuticular  coats.  The  veins  are  by  fome 
anatomifts  deferibed  as  having  the  fame  number  of 
coats  as  the  arteries  5  and  as  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
irritable,  we  cannot  with  propriety  fuppofe  them  to 
have  a  mufcular  tunic.  We  are  aware  of  Dr  Verf-  De  Arte - 
chuir’s  experiments  to  prove  that  the  jugular  and  fome  riarum  et 
other  veins  poffefs  a  certain  degree  of  irritability  \  but  ^y^Uabili^ 
it  is  certain,  that  his  experiments,  repeated  by  others,  4t0<  * 

have  produced  a  different  refult }  and  even  he  himfelf 
allows,  that  fometimes  he  was  unable  to  diftinguifti  any 
fuch  property  in  the  veins.  Both  thefe  feries  of  vef- 
fels  are  nourifhed  by  ftill  more  minute  arteries  and  veins, 
which  are  feen  creeping  over  their  coats  and  ramifying 
through  their  whole  fubftance,  and  are  called  vafa  va- 
forum  ;  they  have  likewife  many  minute  branches  of 
nerves. 

The  arteries  are  much  ftronger  than  the  veins  \  and 
they  feem  to  require  this  force,  to  be  enabled  to  refill 
the  impetus  with  which  the  blood  circulates  through 
them,  and  to  impel  it  on  towards  the  veins. 

When  the  heart  contra#*,  it  impels  the  blood  into 
the  arteries,  and  fenfibly  diftends  them  5  and  thefe  vef¬ 
fels  again  contra#,  as  the  heart  becomes  relaxed  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  blood  from  the  auricles  •,  fo  that  the  caufe 
of  the  contra#ion  and  dilatation  of  the  arteries  feems 
to  be  eafy  to  be  underftood,  being  owing  in  part  to 
their  own  contra#i!e  power,  and  in  part  to  the  a#ion 
of  the  heart  ;  but  in  the  veins ,  the  effe#s  nf  this  im- 
pulfe  not  being  fo  fenfibly  felt,  and  the  veffels  them- 
felves  having  little  or  no  contra#ile  power,  the  blood 
feems  to  flow  in  a  conftant  and  equal  ftream  :  and  this, 
together  with  its  palling  gradually  from  a  fmall  chan¬ 
nel  into  a  larger  one,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  the 

veins 


(c)  I*1  the  extremities,  fome  of  the  deep-feated  veins,  and  all  the  fuperficial  ones,  take  a  courfe  different  from, 
that  of  the  arteries* 
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ANATOMY. 


Part  I. 


Of  tlu?  veins  have  no  pulfatory  motion,  except  the  large  ones 
Thorax,  near  the  heart ;  and  in  thefe  it  Teems  to  be  occafioned 
" — v — by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the  regurgita¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  cavas. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  the  Action  of  the  Heart ,  Auricles * 
and  Arteries . 

127  The  heart,  at  the  time  it  contra#s,  drives  the  blood 
from  the  ventricles  into  the  arteries  ;  and  the  arteries 
being  thus  filled  and  didended,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  contra#  the  moment  the  heart  begins  to  dilate,  and 
ceafes  to  fupply  them  with  blood.  Thefe  alternate  mo¬ 
tions  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  ar¬ 
teries,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of fijfole  and  dia- 
fole .  When  the  heart  is  in  a  date  of  contraction  or 
fydole,  the  arteries  are  at  that  inftant  diftended  with 
blood,  and  in  their  diadole  ;  and  it  is  in  this  date  we 
feel  their  pulfatory  motion,  which  we  call  the  pulfe . 
When  the  heart  dilates,  and  the  arteries  contra#,  the 
blood  is  impelled  onwards  into  the  veins,  through  which 
it  is  returned  back  to  the  heart.  While  the  heart, 
however,  is  in  its  fydole,  the  blood  cannot  pafs  from 
the  veins  into  the  ventricles,  but  is  detained  in  the  au¬ 
ricles,  which  are  two  refervoirs  formed  for  this  ufe, 
till  the  diadole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart,  takes  place  ; 
and  then  the  didended  auricles  contra#,  and  drive  the 
blood  into  the  ventricles;  fo  that  the  auricles  have  an 
alternate  fydole  and  diadole  as  well  as  the  heart. 

Although  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  contra# 
at  the  fame  time,  yet  the  blood  paffes  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  the  fame  morpent,  for  indance,  that  the 
left  ventricle  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  the  right 
ventricle  impels  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
is  didributed  through  all  the  fubdance  of  the  longs. 
The  blood  is  afterwards  brought  back  into  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  by  the  pulmonary  vein  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  blood  is  returned  by  the  cavas,  into  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

This  Teems  to  be  the  mode  of  a#ion  of  the  heart 
and  its  veffels  :  but  the  caufe  of  this  a#ion  has,  like 
all  other  intricate  and  intending  fubje#s,  been  differ¬ 
ently  explained.  It  Teems  to  depend  on  the  dimulus 
made  on  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  by  the  blood 
itfelf,  which,  by  its  quantity  and  heat,  or  other  proper¬ 
ties  (d),  is  perhaps  capable  of  fird  exciting  that^  mo¬ 
tion,  which  is  afterwards  continued  through  life,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  will,  by  a  regular  return  of  blood,  to 
the  auricles,  in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  that  which 
is  thrown  into  the  arteries. 

The  heart  poffeffes  the  vis  infita ,  or  principle  of  ir¬ 
ritability,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  other 
mufcle  of  the  body.  The  pulfe  is  quicker  in  young 
than  in  old  fubje#s,  becaufe  the  former  are  cat.  par . 
more  irritable  than  the  latter.  Upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  yte  may  explain,  why  the  pulfe  is  condantly 
quicker  in  weak  than  in  robud  perfons. 


Sect.  XIII-  Of  the  Circulation. 


Of  the 
Thorax. 


After  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  dru#ure  and  u  v- 
a#ion  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  and  like  wife  of  the  1m 
arteries  and  veins,  there  feem  to  be  but  very  few  argu¬ 
ments  required  to  demondrate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ,  which  has  long  fince  been  edabliffied  as  a  medi¬ 
cal  truth.  This  circulation  may  be  defined  to  be  a  per¬ 
petual  motion  of  ' the  blood,  in  confequer.ee  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  impel  it  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  From  whence  it  is  brought 
back  by  the  vein’s  to  the  heart. 

A  very  fatisfa#ory  proof  of  this  circulation,  and  a 
proof  eafy  to  be  underdood,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
different  effe#s  of  preffure  on  an  artery  and  a  vein.  If 
a  ligature,  for  indance,  is  paffed  round  an  artery,  the 
veffel  fwells  confiderably  between  the  ligature  and  the 
heart ;  whereas  if  we  tie  up  a  vein,  it  only  becomes 
filled  between  the  extremity  and  the  ligature,  and  this 
is  what  we  every  day  obferve  in  bleeding.  The  liga¬ 
ture  we  pafs  round  the  arm  on  thefe  occafions,  com- 
preffes  the  fuperficial  veins  ;  and  the  return  of  the  blood 
through  them  being  impeded,  they  become  didended. 

When  the  ligature  is  too  loofe,  the  veins  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  comprefl'ed,  and  the  blood  continues  its  progrefs 
towards  the  heart;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is 
made  too  tight,  the  arteries  thenifelves  become  com- 
preffed  ;  and  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  them  being 
impeded,  the  veins  cannot  be  didended. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  effe#ually  proves  the 
circulation,  is  the  lofs  of  blood  that  every  living  ani¬ 
mal  Mains  by  opening  only  a  Tingle  artery  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  fize  ;  for  it  continues  to  dow  from  the.  wounded 
veffel  till  the  equilibrium  is  dedroyed  which  is  effential 
to  life.  This  truth  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
and  it  feerns  drange  that  it  did  not  lead  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  circulation,  as  it  futficiently  proves, 
that  all  the  other  veffels  mud  communicate  with  that 
which  is  opened.  Galen  who  lived  more  than  1500 
years  ago,  drew  this  conclufion  from  it  ;  and  if  we  far¬ 
ther  obferve,  that  he  deferibes  (after  Erafidratus,  who 
dour ifiied  about  450  years  before  tiim)  the  feveral  valves 
of  the  heart,  and  determines  their  difpofition  and  ufes, 
it  will  appear  wonderful,  that  a  period  of  near  200Q 
vears  diould  afterwards  elapfe  before  the  true  courfe 
of  the  blood  was  afeertained.  This  difeovery,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  immortal  Harvey,  has 
thrown  new  lights  on  phyfiology  and  the  do#rine  of 
difeafes*  and  conditutes  one  of  the  mod  important  pe¬ 
riods  of  anatomical  hidory. 


Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Blood. 


Blood,  recently  drawn  from  a  vein  into  a  bafon,  129 
would  feem  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  (e)  ;  but  when  differed  to  red,  it  foon  coagulates, 
and  divides  into  two  parts,  which  are  didinguifhed  by 

the 


m'l  Dr  Harvey  long  ago  fnggefted,  that  the  blood  is  poffeffed  of  a  living  principle  ;  and  the  late  Mr  J.  Hun¬ 
ter  has  endeavoured  to  revive  this  doAnne  ;  in  fupport  of  which  he  has  adduced  many  ingenious  arguments 
The  fubjeft  is  a  curious  one,  and  deferves  to  be  profecuted  as  an  inquiry  which  cannot  but  be  mtereft  g 

xhe  blood,  as  it  flows  through  the  arteries,  is  obferved  to  be  more  florid  than  it  is  in  the  veins  j  and  this 
rednefs  is  acquired  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs.  Vid.  Se&.  VII. 


Chap.  IV.  ANA' 

Of  the  the  names  of  craffamentum  and  ferum .  The  craffamen- 
Thorax.  turn  is  the  red  eoagulum,  and  the  ferum  i3  the  water 

~v - in  which  it  floats.  Each  of  thefe  may  be  again  fepa- 

rated  into  two  others  3  for  the  craffamentum,  by  being 
repeatedly  wafhed  in  warm  water,  gives  out  all  its  red 
globules,  and  what  remains  appears  to  be  compofed  of 
the  coagulable  lymph  (f),  which  is  a  gelatinous  fub- 
ftance,  capable  of  being  hardened  by  fire  till  it  becomes 
perfe6lly  horny  :  and  if  we  expofe  the  ferum  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  heat,  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  coagu¬ 
late  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  there  will  remain  a 
clear  and  limpid  water,  refembling  urine  both  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fmell. 

The  ferum  and  craffamentum  differ  in  their  propor¬ 
tion  in  different  conftitutions  3  in  a  ftrong  perfon,  the 
craffamentum  is  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  ferum 
*  Heivfoji's  than  in  a  weak  one  *  3  and  the  fame  difference  is  found 

Expenm.  to  take  place  in  difeafes  (g).  * 

Inq.  Part  I.  1  v  J  9 

Sect.  XV.  Of  Nutrition . 

*3°  The  variety  of  functions  wThich  we  have  defcribed 
as  being  inceffantly  performed  by  the  living  body,  and 
the  continual  circulation  of  the  blood  through  it,  muff 
ai^ceffarily  occafion  a  conffant  diffipation  of  the  feveral 
parts  which  enter  into  its  compofition.  In  fpeaking 
of  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  we  obferved  how  much 
was  inceffantly  paffing  off  from  the  lungs  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fkin.  The  difcharge  by  urine  is  likewife 
every  day  confiderable  *,  and  great  part  of  the  bile,  fa- 
liva,  &c.  are  excluded  by  ffool.  But  the  folid,  as  well 
as  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  require  a  conffant  re¬ 
newal  of  nutritious  particles.  They  are  expofed  to  the 
attrition  of  the  fluids  which  are  circulated  through 
them  3  and  the  contra&ion  and  relaxation  they  repeat 
fo  many  thoufand  times  in  every  day,  would  neceffarilv 
occafion  a  diffolution  of  the  machine,  if  the  renewal 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  waffe. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  chyle  formed  from 
the  aliment  is  affimilated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  and 
repairs  the  lofs  of  the  fluid  parts  of  our  body  3  but 
bow  the  folids  are  renewed,  has  never  yet  been  fatis- 
fa&orily  explained.  The  nutritious  parts  of  the  blood 
are  probably  depofited  by  the  arteries  by  exudation 
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through  their  pores  into  the  tela  cellulola ;  and  as  the 
folid  parts  of  the  body  are  in  the  embryo  only  a  kind 
of  jelly,  which  gradually  acquires  the  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  they  are  found  to  have  when  the  body  arrives 
at  a  more  advanced  age  3  and  thefe  fame  parts  which 
confift  of  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  mufcles,  &c.  are 
fometimes  reduced  again  by  difeafe  to  a  gelatinous  date  3 
we  may,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  confider  the 
coagulable  lymph  as  the  fource  of  nutrition. 

If  the  fupply  of  nourifhment  exceeds  the  degree  of 
waffe,  the  body  increafes  ;  and  this  happens  in  infancy 
and  in  youth  :  for  at  thofe  periods,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  former  one,  the  fluids  bear  a  large  proportion 
to  the  folids  3  and  the  fibres  being  foft  and  yielding, 
are  proportionably  more  capable  of  extenfion  and  in¬ 
creafe.  But  when  the  fupply  of  nutrition  only  equals 
the  wfaffe,  we  neither  increafe  nor  decreafe  ;  and  we 
find  this  to  be  the  cafe  w'hen  the  body  has  attained  its 
full  growth  or  acme:  for  the  folids  having  then  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  firmnefs  and  rigidity,  do  not 
permit  a  farther  increafe  of  the  body.  But  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  to  old  age,  rigidity  begins  to  be  in  excefs,  and 
the  fluids  (h)  bear  a  much  lefs  proportion  to  the  folids 
than  before.  The  diffipation  of  the  body  is  greater 
than  the  fupply  of  nouriffiment  :  many  of  the  imaller 
veffels  become  gradually  impervious  (1)  3  and  the  fibres 
lofing  their  moiffure  and  their  elafficitv,  appear  flaccid 
and  wrinkled.  The  lilies  and  the  rofes  difappear,  be- 
caufe  the  fluids  by  which  they  were  produced  can  no 
longer  reach  the  extremities  of  the  capillary  veffels  of 
the  fkin.  As  thefe  changes  take  place,  the  nervous 
power  being  proportionably  weakened,  the  irritability 
and  fenfibility  of  the  body,  which  were  formerly  fo  re¬ 
markable,  are  greatly  diminifhed  3  and  in  advanced  life, 
the  hearing,  the  eve-fight,  and  all  the  other  fenfes,  be¬ 
come  gradually  impaired. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  the  Glands  atid  Secretions . 

The  glands  are  commonly  underftood  ta  be  fmall, 
roundi fh,  or  oval  bodies,  formed  by  the  convolution  of 
a  great  number  of  veffels,  and  deftined  to  feparate  par¬ 
ticular  humours  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

They  are  ufually  divided  into  two  claffes  3  but  it  feems 

more 
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(f)  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  till  of  late  the  coagulable  lymph  has  been  confounded  with  the 
ferum  of  the  blood,  which  contains  a  fubftance  that  is  likewife  coagulable,  though  only  when  expofed  to  heat, 
or  combined  with  certain  chemical  fubftances  5  whereas  the  other  coagulates  fpontaneoufly  when  expofed  to  the 
air  or  to  reff. 

(g)  When  the  blood  feparates  into  ferum  and  craffamentum ,  if  the  latter  be  covered  with  a  cruft  of  a  whitifli 
or  buff  colour,  it  has  been  ufually  confidered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  blood’s  being  in  a  ftate  of  too  great  vif- 
cidity.  This  appearance  commonly  taking  place  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  has  long  ferved  to  confirm  the  theory 
which  afcribes  the  caufe  of  inflammation  to  lentor  and  obftru&ions.  But  from  the  late  Mr  Hewfon’s  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears,  that  when  the  a£lion  of  the  arteries  is  increafed,  the  blood,  inftead  of  being  more-  vifcid,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  more  fluid  than  in  the  ordinary  ftate  previous  to  inflammation  3  and  that  in  confequence  of 
this,  the  coagulable  lymph  fuffers  the  red  globules,  which  are  the  heavieft  part  of  the  blood,  to  fall  down  to 
the  bottom  before  it  coagulates  :  fo  that  the  craffamentum  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  found  to 
confift  of  the  coagulable  lymph  alone  (in  this  cafe  termed  the  buff )  ;  and  the  other,  partly  of  this  and  partly 
of  the  red  globules. 

(h)  As  the  fluids  become  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  folids,  their  acrimony  is  found  to  increafe  j  and  this  may 
perhaps  compenfate  for  the  want  of  fluidity  in  the  blood,  by  diminifliing  its  cohefion. 

(1)  In  infancy,  the  arteries  are  numerous  and  large  in  refpe£l  to  the  veins,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
larger  than  at  any  other  time  of  life  3  whereas,  in  old  age,  the  capacity  of  the  venous  fyftem  exceeds  that  of. 
the  arteries,  and  the  lymphatic  fyftem  almoft  difappears. 
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more  proper  to  diftinguiffi  three  kinds  of  glands,  viz. 
the  mucous,  conglobate,  and  conglomerate. 

The  mucous  glands ,  or  follicles  as  they  are  moll 
commonly  called,  are  fmall  cylindrical  tubes  continued 
from  the  ends  of  arteries.  In  fome  parts  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  tonfils,  for  example,  feveral  of  thefe  follicles 
may  be  feen  folded  together  in  one  common  covering, 
and  opening  into  one  common  finus.  Thefe  follicles 
are  the  veffels  that  fecrete  and  pour  out  mucus  in  the 
mouth,  oefopliagus,  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  conglobate  glands  are  peculiar  to  the  lymphatic 
fyftem.  Every  lymphatic  vein  paffes  through  a  gland 
of  this  kind  in  its  way  to  the  thoracic  duCt.  Tliey  are 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in 
the  axilla,  groin,  and  mefentery,  and  are  either  folitary 
or  in  diftinCt  clufters. 

The  conglomerate  glands  are  of  much  greater  bulk 
than  the  conglobate,  and  feem  to  be  an  affemblage  of 
many  fmaller  glands.  Of  this  kind  are  the  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  &c.  Some  of  them,  as  the  pancreas,  parotids, 
&c.  have  a  granulated  appearance.  All  thefe  conglome¬ 
rate  glands  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  blood  veffels :  but 
their  nerves  are  in  general  very  minute,  and  few  in 
number.  Each  little  granulated  portion  furnifties  a 
fmall  tube,  which  unites  with  other  fimilar  duCts,  to 
form  the  common  excretory  duCt  of  the  gland. 

The  principal  glands,  and  the  humours  they  fecrete, 
have  been  already  deferibed  in  different  parts  of  this 
work ;  and  there  only  remains  for  us  to  examine  the 
general  ftruCture  of  the  glands,  and  to  explain  the  me¬ 
dia  nifm  of  fecretion.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  fubjeCts 
two  different  fyftems  have  been  formed ;  each  of  which 
has  had,  and  Hill  continues  to  have,  its  adherents. 
One  of  thefe  fyftems  was  advanced  by  Malpighi,  who 
fuppofed  that  an  artery  entering  into  a  gland  ramifies 
very  minutely  through  its  whole  fubftance ;  and  that 
its  branches  ultimately  terminate  in  a  veficular  cavity 
or  follicle,  from  whence  the  fecreted  fluid  paffes  out 
through  the  excretory  duCt.  This  doCtrinc  at  firft 
met  with  few  opponents  j  but  the  celebrated  Ruylch, 
who  firft  attempted  minute  injeCtions  with  wax,  after¬ 
wards  difputed  the  exiftence  of  thefe  follicles,  and  af- 
ferted,  that  every  gland  appears  to  be  a  continued  fe- 
ries  of  veffels,  which,  after  being  repeatedly  convoluted 
in  their  courfe  through  its  fubftance,  at  length  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  excretory  duCt.  Anatomifts  arc  ftill  di¬ 
vided  between  thefe  two  fyftems  :  that  of  Malpighi, 
however,  feems  to  be  the  beft  founded. 

The  mode  of  fecretion  has  been  explained  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  and  they  are  all  perfectly  hypothetical . 
In  fuch  an  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  afk,  how  one  gland 
conftantly  feparates  a  particular  humour,  while  another 
gland  fecretes  one  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
blood  ?  The  bile,  for  inftance,  is  feparated  by  the  liver, 
and  the  urine  by  the  kidneys.  Are  thefe  fecretions  to 
be  imputed  to  any  particular  difpofitions  in  the  fluids  ? 
or  is  their  caufe  to  be  looked  for  in  the  folids  ? 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  every  gland  contains 
within  itfelf  a  fermenting  principle,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  change  the  nature  of  the  blood  it  receives, 
and  to  endue  it  with  a  particular  property.  Thus, 
according  to  this  fyftem,  the  blood,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  kidneys,  becomes  mixed  with  the  ferment- 
£ng  principle  of  thofe  glands,  and  a  part  of  it  is  con- 
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verted  into  urine  $  and  again  in  the  livei,  in  the  fa-  Of  the 
lival  and  other  glands,  the  bile,  the  faliva,  and  other  Thorax, 
juices,  are  generated  from  a  fimilar  caufc.  But  it  feems 
to  be  impoflible  for  any  liquor  to  be  confined  in  a 
place  expofed  to  the  circulation,  without  being  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  torrent  of  blood,  every  part  of  which 
would  be  equally  affeCted  *,  and  this  fyftem  of  fermen¬ 
tation  has  long  been  rejected  as  vague  and  chimerical. 

But  as  the  caufe  of  fecretion  continued  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fluids,  the  former  fyftem  was  fucceeded  by 
another,  in  which  recourfe  was  had  to  the  analogy  of 
the  humours.  It  was  obferved,  that  if  paper  be  moift- 
ened  with  water,  and  oil  and  water  be  afterwards 
poured  upon  it,  the  water  only  will  be  permitted  to 
pafs  through  it,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
paper  has  been  previoufly  foaked  in  oil  inftead  of  water, 
the  oil  only,  and  not  the  water,  will  be  filtered  through 
it.  Thefe  obfervations  led  to  a  fuppofition,  that  every 
fecretory  organ  is  originally  furnifhed  with  a  humour 
analogous  to  that  which  it  is  afterwards  deftined  to 
feparate  from  the  blood  *,  and  that  in  confequence  of 
this  difpofition,  the  fecretory  veffels  of  the  liver,  for 
inftance,  will  only  admit  the  bilious  particles  of  the 
blood,  while  all  the  other  humours  will  be  excluded. 

This  fyftem  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  abounds  are  unanfwerable  :  for  oil  and 
water  are  immifcible  *,  whereas  the  blood,  as  it  is  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  body,  appears  to  be  a  homoge¬ 
neous  fluid.  Every  oil 'will  pafs  through  a  paper 
moiftened  only  with  one  kind  of  oil ;  and  wine,  or 
fpirits  mixed  with  water,  will  eafily  be  filtered  through 
a  paper  previoufly  foaked  in  water.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  all  our  humours,  though  differing  in  their 
other  properties,  yet  agreeing  in  that  of  being  perfect¬ 
ly  mifcible  with  each  other,  will  all  eafily  pafs  through 
the  fame  filtre. — But  thefe  arc  not  all  the  objections 
to  this  fyftem.  The  humours  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  placed  in  the  fecretory  veffels  for  the  determination 
of  fimilar  particles  from  the  blood,  muft  be  originally 
feparated  without  any  analogous  fluid  ;  and  that  which 
happens  once,  may  as  eafily  happen  always.  .  Again, 

It  fometimes  happens,  from  a  vitious  difpofition,  that 
humours  are  filtered  through  glands  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  not  intended  to  afford  them  a  paffage  and  when 
this  once  has  happened,  it  ought,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  to  be  expeCted  always  to  do  fo  :  whereas  this 
is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  we  are,  after  all,  naturally  led  to 
feek  for  the  caufe  of  fecretion  in  the  folids.  It  does 
not  feem  right  to  aferibe  it  to  any  particular  figure  of 
the  fecretory  veffels  \  becaufe  the  foft  texture  of  thofe 
parts  does  not  permit  them  to  preferve  any  conftant 
fhape,  and  our  fluids  feem  to  be  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  figure.  Some  have 
imputed  it  to  the  difference  of  diameter  in  the  orifices 
of  the  different  fecretory  veffels.  To  this  doCtrine 
objections  have  likewife  been  raifed  \  and  it  has  been 
argued,  that  the  veffels  of  the  liver,  for  inftance,  would, 
upon  this  principle,  afford  a  paffage  not  only  to  the 
bile,  but  to  all  the  other  humours  of  lefs  confidence 
with  it.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  has  been  fuppof¬ 
ed,  that  fecondary  veffels  exift,  which  originate  from 
the  firft,  and  permit  all  the  humours  thinner  than  the 
bile  to  pafs  through  them. 

Each  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  probably  very  remote 
from  the  truth. 
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This  Plate  reprefents  the  Heart  in  fitu,  all  the 
large  Arteries  and  Veins,  -with  fome  of  the  Mufcles, 
&c. 

Muscles,  &c. — Superior  Extremity. — a,  Maf- 
feter.  b,  Complexus.  c,  Digaftricus.  d,  Os  hyoides. 
e,  Thyroid  gland,  f,  Levator  feapulae.  g,  Cueulla- 
ris.  h,  The  clavicles  cut.  i,  The  deltoid  mufcle. 
k,  Biceps  flexor  cubiti  cut.  1,  Coraco-brachialis. 
ra,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.  n,  The  heads  of  the  pro¬ 
nator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  flexor  digitorum 
fublimis,  cut.  o,  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  cut  at  its 
extremity,  p,  Flexor  digitorum  profundus,  q,  Supi¬ 
nator  radii  longus,  cut  at  its  extremity,  r,  Ligamen- 
tum  carpi  tranfverfale.  s,  Extenfores  carpi  radiales. 
t,  Latiflimus  dorfi.  u,  Anterior  edge  of  the  ferratus 
anticus  major,  vv,  The  inferior  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
w  w,  Its  interior  edge  cut.  xx,  The  kidneys,  y,  Tranf- 
verfus  abdominis,  z,  Os  ilium. 

Interior  Extremity. — a ,  Pfoas  magnus.  b ,  I- 
liacus  internus.  c ,  The  flefliy  origin  of  the  tenfor  va¬ 
ginae  femoris.  dd9  The  ofla  pubis  cut  from  each  other. 
e ,  Mufculus  pe&ineus  cut  from  its  origin,  f  Short 
head  of  the  triceps  adductor  femoris  cut.  g ,  The  great 
head  of  the  triceps.  I \ ,  The  long  head  cut.  i,  Vaftus 
internus.  £,  Vaftus  externus.  /,  Crureus.  m,  Gemel¬ 
lus.  /?,  Soleus.  0,  Tibia,  p ,  Peronceus  longus.  y,  Pe- 
ronaeus  brevis,  r,  Fibula. 

Heart  and  Blood  Vessels. — A,  The  heart,  with 
the  coronary  arteries  and  veins.  B,  The  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  C,  The  aorta  afcendens.  D,  The  left 
fubclavian  artery.  E,  The  left  carotid  artery.  F,  The 


common  trunk  which  fends  off  the  right  fubclavian  and 
right  carotid  arteries.  G,  The  carotis  externa.  H,  Ar- 
teria  facialis,  which  fends  off  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  lips.  I,  Arteria  temporalis  profunda.  K,  Aor¬ 
ta  defcendens.  LL,  The  iliac  arteries, — which  fend 
off  MM,  The  femoral  or  crural  arteries.  N.  B.  The 
other  arteries  in  this  figure  have  the  fame  diftribution 
as  the  veins  of  the  fame  name  : — And  generally,  in 
the  anatomical  plates,  the  defcription  to  be  found  on 
the  one  fide  points  out  the  fame  parts  in  the  other. 
1,  The  frontal  vein.  2,  The  facial  vein.  3,  Vena 
temporalis  profunda.  4,  Vena  occipitalis.  5,  Vena 
jugularis  externa.  6,  Vena  jugularis  interna,  covering 
the  arteria  carotis  communis.  7,  The  vafcular  arch  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  formed  by  8,  the  radial 
artery  and  vein,  and,  9,  the  ulnar  artery  and  vein. 
10  10,  Cephalic  vein.  II,  Bafilic  vein,  that  on  the 
right  fide,  cut.  1 2,  Median  vein.  13,  The  humeral 
vein,  which,  with  the  median,  covers  the  humeral  ar¬ 
tery.  14  14,  The  external  thoracic  or  mammary  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins,  15,  The  axillary  vein,  covering  the 
artery.  16  16,  The  fubclavian  veins,  which,  with 
(66)  the  jugulars,  form,  17,  The  vena  cava  fupe- 
rior.  18,  The  cutaneous  arch  of  veins  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot.  19,  The  vena  tibialis  antica,  covering 
the  artery.  20,  The  vena  profunda  femoris,  covering 
the  artery.  21,  The  upper  part  of  the  vena  faphena 
major.  22,  The  femoral  vein.  23  23,  The  iliac 
veins.  24  24,  Vena  cava  inferior.  25  25,  The  renal 
veins  covering  the  arteries.  26  26,  The  diaphragma¬ 
tic  veins. 


CHAP.  V.  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Brain  and  its.  Integuments . 

x3*  THE  bones  of  the  cranium  wrere  defcribed  in  the 
ofteological  part  of  this  work,  as  enclofing  the  brain 
and  defending  it  from  external  injury  :  but  they  are  not 
133  its  only  prote&ion;  for  when  we  make  a  horizontal 
flentsof  ^e<^on  through  thefe  bones,  we  find  this  mafs  every- 
ihe  brain.  w^ere  furrounded  by  two  membranes  (k),  the  dura  and 
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pia  mater.— The  firfi:  of  thefe  lines  the  interior  furface 
of  the  cranium,  to  which  it  everywhere  adheres  itrong- 
ly  (l),  but  more  particularly  at  the  futures,  and  at  the 
many  foramina  through  which  veflels  pafs  between  it 
and  the  pericranium.  The  dura  mater  (m)  is  perfect¬ 
ly  fmooth  and  inelaftic,  and  its  inner  furface  is  conftantly 
bedewed  with  a  fine  pellucid  fluid,  which  everywhere 
feparates  it  from  the  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  fends 
L  1  off 


(k)  The  Greeks  called  thefe  membranes  meninges  ;  but  the  Arabians,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
the  other  membranes  of  the  body,  afterwards  gave  them  the  name  of  dura  and  pia  mater ;  by  which  they  are 
now  ufually  diftinguiflied. 

(l)  In  young  fubje&s.this  adhefion  is  greater  than  in  adults ;  but  even  then,  in  the  healthy  fubjea,  it  is  no¬ 
where  eafily  feparable,  without  breaking  through  fome  of  the  minute  veflels  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  bone. 

(m)  This  membrane  is  commonly  defcribed  as  confifting  of  two  laminae  ;  of  which  the  external  one  is  fuppofed 
to  perform  the  office  of  periofteum  internum  to  the  cranium,  while  the  internal  one  forms  the  folds  and  procefles  of 
:h  ®  d^.nljte^  In  }he  naturalftate,  however,  no  fuch  feparation  is  apparent  *,  like  other  membranes,  we  may 
in  eed  divide  it,  not  into  two  only,  but  many  laminae  5  but  this  divifion  is  artificial,  and  depends  on  the  dexterity 

the  anatomifl.  * 
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A  N  A  T 

Of  the  off  ftveral  confiderabl'e  proceffes,  which  divide  the  brain 
Brain  and  into  feveral  portions,  and  prevent  them  from  compref- 
Nerves.  fincr  eac]j  other.  Of  thefe  proceffes  there  is  one  fupe- 
'  rior  and  longitudinal,  called  the  falx  or  falciform  pro- 
cefs,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  fcythe.  It  arifes  trom 
the  fpine  of  the  os  frontis,  near  the  crifta  galli,  and  ex¬ 
tending  along  in  the  diredion  of  the  fagittal.  future,  to 
beyond  the  lambdoidal  future,  divides  the  brain  into  ttvo 
hemifpheres.  A  little  below  the  lambdoidal  future,  it 
divides  into  two  broad  wings  or  expanfions  called  the 
tranfverfe  or  lateral  proceffes,  which  prevent  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  from  preffing  on  the  cerebellum.  Be¬ 
tides  thefe  there  is  a  fourth,  which  is  fitua ted  under 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  and  being-  continued  to  the 
fpine  of  the  occiput,  divides  the  cerebellum  into  two 
lobes. 

The  blood,  after  being  diftributed  through  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium  by  means  of  the  arteries,  is  return¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  veins  which  all 
pafs  on  to  certain  channels  fituated  between  thefe  feve¬ 
ral  proceffes,  #  .  . 

Thefe  canals  or  finufes  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  empty  themfelves  into  the  internal  jugular  veins, 
which  convey  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava.  They  are 
in  fa 61  triangular  veins,  running  through  the  fubftance 
of  the  dura  mater,  and,  like  all  the  precedes,  are  diftin- 
ou idled  into  longitudinal  and  lateral ;  and  where  theie 
three  meet,  and  where  the  fourth  procefs  paffeth  off,  we 
obferve  a  fourth  dnus,  which  is  called  torcular ;  Hero- 
philus,  who  fir  ft  deferibed  it,  having  fuppofed  that  the 
blood  at  the  union  of  thefe  two  veins,  is,  as  it  were,  in 

a  Befides  thefe  four  canals,  which  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  modern  anatomifts  enumerate  many  others,  by 
-iving  the  appellation  of  finufes  to  other  veins  ot  the 
dura  mater,  which  for  the  moft  part  empty  themfelves 
into  fome  of  thofe  we  have  juft  now  deferibed.  I  here 
are  the  inferior  longitudinal  dnus,  the  fuperior  and  in¬ 
ferior  petrous  finufes,  the  cavernous  finufes,  the  cir¬ 
cular  finus,  and  the  anterior  and  pofterior  occipital 

i  n Thefe  finufes  or  veins, N  by  being  conveyed  through  a 
thick  denfe  membrane,  firmly  fuipended,  as  the  dura 
mater  is,  within  the  cranium,  are  lefs  liable  to  rupture  $ 
at  the  fame  lime  they  are  well  fupported,  and  by  run¬ 
ning  everywhere  along  the  inner  furface  of  the  bones, 
they  are  prevented  from  preffing  on  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain.  To  prevent  too  great  a  dilatation  of  them,  we 
find  filaments  (called  chorda:  Willifii,  from  their  having 
been  firft  noticed  by 'Willis)  ftretched  acrofs  their  ca¬ 
vities  ;  and  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  veins  irom 
the  brain  run  through  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  into 
thefe  channels,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  valve,  which 
prevents  the  blood  from  turning  back  into  the  lmaller 
and  weaker  veffels  of  the  brain. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  much  fofter  and  finer  membrane 
than  the  dura  mater  :  being  exceedingly  delicate,  tranl- 
parent,  and  vafcular.  It  invefts  every  part  of  the  brain, 
and  fends  off  an  infinite  number  of  elongations,  which 
infinuate  themfelves  between  the  convolutions,  and  even 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  This  membrane  is 
compcfed  of  two  laminte  ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  is 
named  tunica  arachnoidea,  from  its  thinnefs,  winch  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  fpider’s  web.  Thefe  two  laminae  are 
intimately  adherent  to  each  other,  at  the  upper  part  of 
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the  brain,  but  are  eafily  feparable  at  the  bafis  of  the  of  the 
brain,  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  Brain  and 
fpinalis.  The  external  layer,  or  tunica  arachnoidea, 
appears  to  be  fpread  uniformly  over  the  furface  of.  the 
brain,  but  without  entering  into  the  furrows  as  the  in¬ 
ner  layer  does  y  the  latter  being  found  to.  infinuate  lt- 
felf  between  the  convolutions,  and  even  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  cavities  of  the  brain.  The.  blood.-veffels  of  the 
brain  are  diftributed  through  it  in  their  way  to  that 
oroan,  and  are  therefore  divided  into  very  minute  ra¬ 
mifications,  before  they  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the 

brain.  .  .  x34 . 

There  are  feveral  parts  included  under  the.  general  The  brain. 

denomination  of  brain.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  of  the 
fotteft  confiftence,  and  fills  the  greateft  part  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  cranium,  is  the  cerebrum  or  brain  properly 
fo  called.  Another  portion,  which  is  feated  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  head,  is  the  cerebellum  ; 
and  a  third,  which  derives  its  origin  from  both  thefe,  is 

the  medulla  oblongata.  *35 

The  cerebrum  is  a  medullary  mafs  of  a  moderate  Cerebrum, 
confiftence,  filling  up  exactly  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  divided  into  two  hemi¬ 
fpheres  by  the  fa;x  of  the  dura  mater.  Each  of  thefe 
hemifpheres  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  an  interior ,  a 
middle ,  and  a  pojlerior  lobe.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
lodged  on  the  orbital  proceffes  of  the  os  frontis  ;  the 
middle  lobes  lie  in  the  middle  foffae  of  the  bafis  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  pofterior  lobes  are  placed  on  the 
tranfverfe  feptum  of  the  os  occipitis,  immediately  over 
the  cerebellum,  from  which  they  are  feparated  by  the 
lateral  proceffes  of  the  dura  mater.  Thefe  two  por¬ 
tions  afford  no  diftinguiftiing  mark  of  reparation  )  and 
on  this  account  Haller,  and  many  other  modern  ana¬ 
tomifts,  omit  the  diftinaion  of  the  middle  lobe,  and 
fpeak  only  of  the  anterior  and  pofterior  lobes  of  the 

The  cerebrum  appears  to  be  compofed  of  two  diftin6b 
fubftances.  Of  thefe  the  exterior  one,  which  is  of 

grayifh  or  afh  colour,  is  called  the  cortex ,  and  is 
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fomewhat  fofter  than  the  other,  which  is  very  white, 
and  is  called  medulla ,  or  fubjlantia  alba. 

After  having  removed  the  falx,  and  feparated  the 
two  hemifpheres  from  each  other,  we  perceive  a  white 
convex  body,  the  corpus  callofum,  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  medullary  fubftance,  uniting  the  two  hemi¬ 
fpheres  to  each  other,  and  not  invefted  by  the.  cortex. 
By  making  a  horizontal  incifion  into  the  brain,  on  a 
level  with  this  corpus  callofum,  we  difeover  two  oblong 
cavities,  named  the  anterior  or  lateral  ventricles ,  one 
in  each  hemifphere.  Thefe  two  ventricles,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  a  hole  immediately 
under  the  plexus  choroides,  are  feparated  laterally  by 
a  very  fine  medullary  partition,  called  feptum  lucidum , 
from  its  thinnefs  and  tranfparency.  The  lower  .edge 
of  this  feptum  is  fixed  to  the  fornix,  which  is  a  kind 
of  medullary  arch  (as  its  name  implies). fituated  under 
the  corpus  callofum,  and  nearly  of  a  triangular  ftiape. 
Anteriorly  the  fornix  fends  off  two  medullary  chords, 
called  its  anterior  crura ;  which  feero  to  be  united  to 
each  other  by  a  portion  of  medullary  fubftance,  named 
commijfura  anterior  cerebri .  Thefe  crura  diverging 

from  one  another,  are  loft  at  the  outer  fide  of  the  low¬ 
er  and  fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle.  Pofteriorly 
the  fornix  is  formed  into  two  other  crura,  which  unite 

With 
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Of  the  with  two  medullary  protuberances,  called  pedes  hippo - 
Brain  and  campi,  and  fometimes  cornua  ammonis ,  that  extend 
Nerves.  along  the  back  part  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  con- 
cave  edge  of  the  pedes  hippocampi  is  covered  by  a  me¬ 
dullary  lamina,  called  corpus  Jimbriatutn . 

Neither  the  edges  of  the  fornix,  nor  its  pofterior 
crura,  can  be  well  diftinguifhed,  till  we  have 'removed 
the  plexus  choroides.  This  is  a  production  of  the  pia 
mater,  which  is  fpread  over  the  lateral  ventricles.  Its 
loofe  edges  are  collected,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  vafcular 
band  on  each  fide. 

When  we  have  removed  this  plexus,  we  difcover  fe- 
veral  other  protuberances  included  in  the  lateral  ventri¬ 
cles.  Thefe  are  the  corpora  ftriata,  the  thalami  nervo¬ 
rum  opticorum,  the  tubercula  quadrugemina,  and  the 
pineal  gland. 

The  corpora Jlriata  are  two  curved  oblong  eminences, 
that  extend  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  ventri¬ 
cles.  They  derive  their  name  from  their  ftriated  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  is  owing  to  an  intermixture  of  the  cor¬ 
tical  and  medullary  fubftances  of  the  brain.  The  tha¬ 
lami  nervorum  opticorutn ,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  the  op¬ 
tic  nerves  arife  chiefly  from  them,  and  they  are  likewife 
compofed  both  of  the  cortex  and  medulla.  They  are 
feparated  from  the  corpora  ftriata  only  by  a  kind  of 
medullary  chord,  the  geminum  centrum  femicirculare. 
The  thalami  are  nearly  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  are  fitu- 
ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  cavity  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.  They  are  clofely  united,  and  at  their  con¬ 
vex  part  feem  to  become  one  body. 

Anteriorly,  in  the  fpace  between  the  thalami,  we 
obferve  an  orifice  by  which  the  lateral  ventricles  com¬ 
municate,  and  another  leads  down  from  this,  under  the 
different  appellations  of  foramen  commune  anterius ,  vul¬ 
va,  iter  ad  infundibulum ,  but  more  properly  iter  ad  ter - 
tium  ventriculum ;  and  the  feparation  of  the  thalami 
from  each  other  pofteriorly,  forms  another  opening  or 
interftice  called  anus.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  third  ventricle  \  but  it  does  not,  the 
bottom  of  it  being  (hut  up  by  the  pia  mater.  The  back 
part  of  the  anus  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  medullary  band, 
which  connects  the  thalami  to  each  other,  and  is  called 
commiffura  pojlerior  cerebri . 

Behind  the  thalami  and  commiffura  pofterior,  we  ob¬ 
ferve  a  fmall,  foft,  grayifh,  and  oval  body,  about  the 
fize  of  a  pea.  This  is  the  glandula  pinealis  5  it  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Galen  under  the  name  of  conarion ,  and  has 
been  rendered  famous  by  Defcartes,  who  fuppofed  it  to 
be  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Galen  feems  formerly  to  have 
entertained  the  fame  opinion.  Some  modern  writers 
have,  with  as  little  reafon,  imagined  that  the  foul  is 
placed  in  the  corpus  callofum. 

The  pineal  gland  refts  upon  four  remarkable  emi¬ 
nences,  difpofed  in  pairs,  and  feated  immediately  be¬ 
low  it.  Thele  tubercles,  which  by  the  ancients  were 
called  tefes  and  nates ,  have,  fince  the  time  of  Win¬ 
dow,  been  more  commonly  named  tubercula  quadruge¬ 
mina. 

Under  the  thalami  we  obferve  another  cavity,  the 
third  ventricle,  which  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  fmall 
medullary  canal,  the  infundibulum,  that  leads  to  the 
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glandula  pituitaria.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  Of  th.s 
infundibulum  is  really  hollow  \  but- feme  late  experi-  Brain  and 
ments  on  this  part  of  the  brain  *  by  Profeffor  Murray  ^ e*ves‘ 
of  Upfal,  clearly  prove  it  to  be  a  medullary  canal,  fur-  *  dc 
•rounded  by  both  laminee  of  the  pia  mater.  After  freez -Infundibula 
ing  the  brain,  this  channel  was  found  filled  with  ice  •, Cerebri. 
and  De  Haen  tells  f  us,  he  found  it  dilated,  arid  filled t  Ratio- 
with  a  calcareous  matter  (n).  *v^ 

The  foft  fpongy  body  in  which  the  infundibulum  tc-r-p.  2.71. 
minates,  was  by  the  ancients  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  glan¬ 
dular  ftructure,  and  deftined  to  filter  the  ferofity  of  the 
brain.  Spigelius  pretended  to  have  difeovered  its  ex¬ 
cretory  du<ft,  but  it  feems  certain  that  no  fuel)  duCl,  ex- 
i ft s.  It  is  of  an  oblong  ihape,  compofed,  as  it  were, 

of  two  lobes.  In  ruminant  animals  it  is  much  larger 
than  in  man.' 

From  the  pofterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  we  fee 
a  fmall  groove  or  channel,  vdefcending  obliquely  back¬ 
wards.  This  channel,  which  is  called  the  aquedull  cf 
Sylvius ,  though  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  opens  in¬ 
to  another  cavity  of  the  brain,  placed  between  the  ce- 
Tebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  called  the  fourth 
ventricle.  x  s 

The  cerebellum,  which  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  is  Cerebei- 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  him, 
cerebrum  \  but  the  truth  is,  that  In  the  greater  number 
of  fubjeCts,  there  appears  to  be  no  fenfible  difference  in 
the  confidence  of  thefe  two  parts.  It  has  more  of  the 
cortical  than  of  the  medullary  fubftance  in  its  compofi- 
tion. 

The  furrow  that  divides  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  leads  anteriorly  to  a  procefe,  compofed  of  medulla¬ 
ry  and  cortical  fubftances,  covered  by  the  pia  mater  j 
and  which,  from  its  being  divided  into  numerous  fur¬ 
rows,  refembling  the  rings  of  the  earth-Worm,  is  named 
procejfus  vermiformis .  This  procefs  forms  a  kind  of 
ring  in  its  courfe  between  the  lobes. 

The  furface  of  the  cerebellum  does  not  afford  thofe 
circumvolutions  which  appear  in  the  cerebrum  ;  but 
inltead  of  thefe,  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  minute 
furrows,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  in 
a  tranfverfe  dire&ion.  The  pia  mater  infinuates  itfelf 
into  thefe  furrows. 

When  we  cut  into  the  fubftance  of  the  cerebellum, 
from  above  downwards,  we  find  the  medullary  part 
running  in  a  kind  of  ramifying  courfe,  and  exhibiting 
an  appearance  that  has  gotten  the  name  of  arbor  vitcc «,  ' 

Thefe  ramifications  unite  to  form  a  medullary  trunk  \ 
the  middle,  anterior,  and  moft  considerable  part  of 
which  forms  two  proceffes,  the  crura  cerebelli,  which  * 

unite  with  the  crura  cerebri,  to  form  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata.  The  reft  furnifties  two  other  proceffes,  which 
lofe  themfelves,  under  the  nates,  and  thtis  unite  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ce¬ 
rebrum.  Under  the  nates  we  obferve  a  tranfverfe  me¬ 
dullary  line,  or  linea  alba,  running  from  one  of  thefe 
proceffes  to  the  other  5  and  between  them  we  find  a 
very  thin  medullary  lamina,  covered  with  the  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  which  the  generality  of  anatomifts  have  (though 
feemingly  without  reafon)  confidered  as  a  valve  formed 
for  clofing  the  communication  between  the  fourth  ven- 
L  1  2  tricle 


(n)  The  under  part  of  it,  however,  appears  to  be  impervious ;  at  leaft  no  injection  that  can  be  depended  on 
has  been  made  to  pafs  from  it  into  the  glandula  pituitaria  without  laceration  of  parts* 
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tricle  and  the  aquceduflus  Sylvii.  Vieuffens  named  it 
valvula  major  cerebri . 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  fituated  in  the  middle, 
lower,  and  pofterior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  produ&ion  or  continuation  of  the 
whole  medullary  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere¬ 
bellum,  being  formed  by  the  union  of  two  confiderable 
medullary  proceffes  of  the  cerebrum,  called  crura  cere - 
bm\  with  two  other  fmaller  ones  from  the  cerebellum, 
which  were  juft  now  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  crura 
cerebelli . 

The  crura  cerebri  arife  from  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  each  hemifphere.  T  hey  are  feparated  from  each 
other  at  their  origin,  but  are  united  below,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  middle  protuberance,  the  pons  V aroln , 
fo  called  becaufe  Varolius  compared  it  to  a  bridge. 
This  pame,  however,  can  convey  no  idea  of  its  real 
appearance.  It  is,  in  faff,  nothing  more  than  a  me¬ 
dullary  protuberance,  nearly  of  a  hemifpherical  ftiape, 
which  unites  the  crura  cerebri  to  thofe  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum. 

Between  the  crura  cerebri,  and  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  pons  Varolii,  are  two  tubercles,  compofed 
externally  of  medullary,  and  internally  of  cineritious 
fubftance,  to  which  Euftachius  firft  gave  the  name  of 
ernin  entice  mamil lares. 

Along  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  where  it  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  we  obferve  a  kind  of  furrow  which 
run  downwards  and  terminates  in  a  point.  About  an 
itich  above  the  lower  extremity  of  this  fiffure,  feveral 
medullary  filaments  are  to  be  feen  running  towards  it 
on  each  fide  in  an  oblique  direftion,  fi^as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  writing  pen }  hence  it  is  called  calamus 
fcriptorius. 

From  the  pofterior  part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  defcends  obliquely  backwards  •,  at  its 
fore  part,  immediately  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  we  ob¬ 
ferve  two  pair  of  eminences,  which  were  defcnbed  by 
Euftachius,  but  received  no  particular  appellation  till 
the  time  of  Vieuffens,  who  gave  them  the  names  of 
corpora  olivaria  and  corpora  pyramidaha.  The  former 
are  the  outermoft,  being  placed  one  on  each  fide. 
They  are  nearly  of  an  oval  ftiape,  and  are  compofed 
©f  medulla,  with  ftreaks  of  cortical  fubftance.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  are  the  corpora  pyramidaha,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  a  point.  In  the  human  Object 
thefe  four  eminences  are  fometimes  not  eafily  diftin- 

gUTh medulla  fpinalis,  or  fpinal  marrow,  y  hich  is 
the  name  given  to  the  medullary  chord  that  is  extend¬ 
ed  down  the  vertebral  canal,  from  the  great  foramen 
of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  laft  lumbar 
vertebra,  is  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Like  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  it  is  inverted  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  firft  of  thefe,  in  its  paffage 
out  of  the  cranium,  adheres  to  the  foramen  of  the  os 
occipitis.  Its  connexion  with  the  ligamentary  fub¬ 
ftance  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  fpine,  is  only  by 
means  of  cellular  membrane  5  but  between  the  feveral 
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vertebrae,  where  the  nerves  pafs  out  of  the  fpine,  it  of  the 
fends  off  prolongations,  which  adhere  ftrongly  to  the  Brain  and 
vertebral  ligaments.  Here,  as  in  the  cranium,  the  ,  e*ves* J, 
dura  mater  has  its  finufes  or  large  veins.  T  hefe  are 
two  in  number,  and  are  feen  running  on  each  fide  of 
the  medullary  column,  from  the  foramen  magnum  of 
the  os  occipitis  to  the  lower  part  of  the  os  facrum* 

They  communicate  together  by  ramifying  branches  at 
each  vertebra,  and  terminate  in  the  vertebral,  interco- 
ftal,' and  facral  veins. 

The  pia  mater  is  conne<Sted  with  the  dura  mater  by 
means  of  a  thin  tranfparent  fubftance,  which  from  its 
indentations  between  the  fpinal  nerves  has  obtained 
the  name  of  ligamentum  denticulatum.  It  is  fomewbat 
firmer  than  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  but  in  other  re- 
fpe<51s  refembles  that  membrane.  Its  ufe  is  to  fupport 
the  fpinal  marrow,  that  it  may  not  affe6l  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  its  weight. 

The  fpinal  marrow  itfelf  is  externally  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour  \  but,  upon  cutting  into  it,  we  find  its  middle  part 
compofed  of  a  darker-coloured  mafs,  refembling  the 
cortex  of  the  brain.  When  the  marrow  has  reached 
the  firft  lumbar  vertebra,  it  becomes  extremely  narrow, 
and  at  length  terminates  in  an  oblong  protuberance  ; 
from  the  extremity  of  which  the  pia  mater  fends  oft 
a  prolongation  or  ligament,  refembling  a  nerve,  that 
perforate*  the  dura  mater,  and  is  fixed  to  the  os  coccy- 

gis.  .  c 

The  medulla  fpinalis  gives  rife  to  30  or  31  pair  ot 
nerves,  but  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  fize,  nor  do 
they  all  run  in  the  fame  direction.  The  upper  ones 
are  thinner  than  the  reft,  and  are  placed  almoft  tranf- 
verfely  :  as  we  defcend,  we  find  them  running  more 
and  more  obliquely  downwards,  till  at  length  their 
courfe  is  almoft  perpendicular,  fo  that  the  lowermoft 
nerves  exhibit  an  appearance  that  is  called  cauda  equina, 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  horfe’s  tail. 

The  arteries  that  ramify  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain  are  derived  from  the  internal  carotid  and 
from  the  vertebral  arteries.  The  medulla  fpinalis  is 
fupplied  by  the  anterior  and  pofterior  fpinal  arteries, 
and  like  wife  receives  branches  from  the  cervical,  the 
inferior  and  fuperior  intercoftal,  the  lumbar,  and  the 
facral  arteries. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Nerves. 

The  nerves  are  medullary  chords,  differing  from 
each  other  in  fize,  colour,  and  confiftence,  and  deri¬ 
ving  their  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  me¬ 
dulla  fpinalis.  There  are  39,  and  fometimes  40,  pair 
of  the  nerves  ;  nine  (o)  of  which  originate  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  30  or  31  from  the  medulla  fpi¬ 
nalis.  They  appear  to  be  perfe£Uy  inelaftic,  and  like- 
wife  to  poffefs  no  irritability.  If  we  irritate  mufcular 
fibres,  they  immediately  contraR  ;  but  nothing  of  tills 
fort  happens  if  we  irritate  a  nerve.  They  carry  with 
them  a  covering  from  the  pia  mater ;  but  derive  no  tu¬ 
nic  from  the  dura  mater,  as  hath  been  generally, 
though  erroneoufly,  fuppofed,  ever  fince  the  time  of 
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, .  x  T.  t__s  ueen  ufual  to  defcribe  ten  pair  of  nerves  as  arifing  from  the  medulla  oblongata  j  but  as  the  tenth 
pair  arife  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  fpinal  nerves,  Santorini,  Heifter,  Haller,  and  others,  feem  very  pro¬ 
perly  to  have  claffed  them  among  the  nerves  of  the  fpine. 


Chap.  V. 


ANA. 


Of  the  Galen  (p),  the  outer  covering  of  the  nerves  being  in  fa<ff 
Brain  and  nothing  more  than  cellular  membrane.  This  covering 
Nerves.  js  very  thick  where  the  nerve  is  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of 
jpufdes  3  but  where  it  runs  through  a  bony  canal,  or  is 
fecurefrom  preffure,  the  cellular  tunic  is  extremely  thin, 
or  altogether  wanting.  We  have  in  fiances  of  this  in 
the  portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  in  the  nerves 
of  the  heart. 

By  elevating,  carefully  and  gently,  the  brain  from 
the  bafis  of  the  cranium,  we  find  the  firft  nine  pair 
arifing  in  the  following  order  :  i.  The  nervi  olfadtorii, 
diftributed  through  the  pituitary  membrane,  which 
eonftitutes  the  organ  of  fmell.  2.  The  optici,  which 
go  to  the  eyes,  where  they  receive  the  impreflions  of 
vifible  obje6fs.  3.  The  oculorum  motores,  fo  called 
becaufe  they  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of  the  eye. 
4,  The  pathetici,  diftributed  to  the  fuperior  oblique 
mufcles  of  the  eyes,  the  motion  of  which  is  expreflive 
of  certain  paflions  of  the  foul.  5.  The  nerves  of  this 
pair  foon  divide  into  three  principal  branches,  and  each 
of  thefe  has  a  different  name.  Its  upper  divifion  is 
the  ophthalmicus,  which  is  diftributed  to  various  parts 
of  the  eyes,  eyelids,  forehead,  nofe,  and  integuments 
of  the  face.  The  fecond  is  called  the  maxillaris  fupe¬ 
rior,  and  the  third  maxillaris  inferior ;  both  which 
names  allude  to  their  diftribution.  6.  The  abdudlores  ; 
each  of  thefe  nerves  is  diftributed  to  the  abdu&or  muf- 
cle  of  the  eye,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  helps  to  draw  the 
globe  of  the  eye  from  the  nofe.  7.  The  auditorii 
(q3,  which  are  diftributed  through  the  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing.  8.  The  par  vagum,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  parts  to  which  it  gives  branches, 
both  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  9.  The  linguales, 
or  hypoglofli,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  tongue,  and 
appear  to  contribute  both  t©  the  organ  of  tafte  and  to 
the  motions  of  the  tongue  (r). 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row. fends  off  30  or  31  pair  of  nerves;  thefe  are  chiefly 
diftributed  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  trunk  and  to 
the  extremities.  They  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  in¬ 
to  the  cervical ,  dorfal,  lumbar ,  and  facral  nerves.  The 
cervical,  which  pafs  out  from  between  the  feveral  ver- 
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tebrae  of  the  neck,  are  eight  (s)  in  number  3  the  dor-  Of  the 
fal,  twelve  3  the  lumbar,  five  3  and  the  facral,  five  or  fix  ;  Brain  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  number  of,  Ne*ves>  . 
holes  in  the  os  facrum.  Each  fpinal  nerve  at  its  ori¬ 
gin  is  compofed  of  two  fafciculi  of  medullary  fibres. 

One  of  thefe  fafciculi  arifes  from  the  anterior,  and  the 
other  from  the  pofterior,  furface  of  the  medulla. 

Thefe  fafciculi  are  feparated  by  the  ligamentum  denti- 
culatum  3  after  which  we  find  them  contiguous  to  one 
another.  They  then  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and 
unite  to  form  a  confiderable  knot  or  ganglion.  Each 
of  thefe  ganglions  fends  off  two  branches  3  one  anteri¬ 
or,  and  the  other  pofterior.  The  anterior  branches 
communicate  with  each  other  at  their  coming  out  of 
the  fpine,  and  likewife  fend  off  one,  and  fometimes 
more  branches,  to  aflift  in  the  formation  of  the  inter- 
coftal  nerve. 

The  knots  or  ganglions  of  the  nerves  juft  now  fpo- 
ken  of,  are  not  only  to  be  met  with  at  their  exit  from 
the  fpine,  but  likewife  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

They  occur  in  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as 
tvell  as  in  thofe  of  the  fpine.  They  are  not  the  effects 
of  difeafe,  but  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  parts  of 
the  fame  nerves,  both  in  the  foetus  and  adult.  They 
are  commonly  of  an  oblong  ftiape,  and  of  a  grayifh  co¬ 
lour  fomewhat  inclined  to  red,  which  is  perhaps  owing 
to  their  being  extremely  vafcular.  Internally  we  are 
able  to  diftinguifti  fomething  like  an  intermixture  of  the 
nervous  filaments. 

Some  writers  have  confidered  them  as  fo  many  little 
brains  3  Lancifi  fancied  he  had  difeovered  mufcular 
fibres  in  them,  but  they  are  certainly  not  of  an  irri¬ 
table  nature.  A  late  writer,  Dr  .Tohnftone*,  imagines*  Effay  on 
they  are  intended  to  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  th %tbe  Ufe  of 
will  over  certain  parts,  as  the  heart,  for  inftance  :  but*^  ^ an g li¬ 
lt  this  hypothefis  were  well  founded,  we  fhould  meet^^^' 
with  them  only  in  nerves  leading  to  involuntary  muf¬ 
cles  3  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  voluntary  mufcles 
receive  their  nerves  through  ganglions.  Dr  Monro, 
from  obferving  the  accurate  intermixture  of  the  minute 
nerves  which  compofe  them,  confiders  them  as  new 
fources  of  nervous  energy  f  i  f  Obferva- 

The  tions  on  the 
Nervous 

■  ■  — — -  '  Sy/lern. 


(p)  Baron  Haller  and  Profeffor  Zinn  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  who  demonft rated,  that  the  dura  mater  is 
refle&ed  upon  and  adheres  to  the  periofteum  at  the  edges  of  the  foramina  that  afford  a  paffage  to  the  nerves  out  of 
the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  or  is  foon  loft  in  the  cellular  fubftance. 

(O  This  pair,  foon  after  its  entrance  into  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus,  feparates  into  two  branches.  One 
of  thefe  is  of  a  very  foft  and  pulpy  confidence,  is  called  the  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair,  and  is  fpread  over 
the  inner  part  of  the  ear.  The  other  paffes  out  through  the  aqueduft  of  Fallopius  in  a  firm  chord,  which  is  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  as  the  portio  dura,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  external  ear  and  other  parts  of  the  neck  and  face. 

(r)  Heifter  has  fummed  up  the  ufes  of  thefe  nine  pair  of  nerves  in  the  two  following  Latin  verfes  : 

“  Olfaciens,  cernens,  oculofque  movens,  patienfque, 

“  Gufans ,  abducens ,  audienfque ,  vagarfque ,  loquenfque .” 

(s^)  Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  pair  called  accejforii ,  which  arifes  from  the  medulla  fpinalis  at  its  beginning  $ 
and  afeending  through  the  great  foramen  of  the  os  occipitis  into  the  cranium,  paffes  out  again  clofe  to  the  eighth 
pair,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  unite  3  and  it  is  afterwards  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  fcapula.  In  this  courfe  it  fends  off  filaments  to  different  parts,  and  likewife  communicates  with  feveral 
other  nerves.  Pbyfiologifts  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  Angular  origin  and  courfe  of  thefe  nervi  accefforii.- 
The  ancients  confidered  them  as  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  diftributed  to  mufcles  of  the  fcapula  :  Willis  like¬ 
wife  confidered  them  as  appendages  to  that  pair,  and  on  that  account  named  them  accejforii.  They  are  fometimes 
called  th fpinal  pair  3  but  as  this  latter  name  is  applicable  to  all  the  nerves  of  the  fpine  indiferiminately,  itfeems*-. 
better  to  adopt  that  given  by  Willis. 
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Of  the  The  nerves,  like  the  blood  veffels,  in  their  courfe 
Brain  and  through  the  body,  communicate  with  each  other  ;  and 
Nerves.  eac]1  0f  thefe  communications  conftitutes  what  is  call¬ 
ed  a  plexus ,  from  whence  branches  are  ^gain  detached 
to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  thefe  are  con- 
ftant  and  confiderable  enough  to  be  diftinguiftied  by 
particular  names,  as  th  e  femifunar  plexus,  the  pulmonary 
plexus ,  the  hepatic ,  the  cardiac ,  &c. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to 
follow  the  nerves  through  all  their  diilributions  *,  but  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  in  deferibing  the  different 
vifeera,  mention  was  made  of  the  nerves  diftributed  to 
them.  There  is  one  pair,  however,  called  the  inter- 
cojlaly  or  great  fympkathetic  nerve ,  which  feems  to  require 
particular  notice,  becaufe  it  has  an  almoll  univerfal 
connexion  and  correfpondence  with  all  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body.  Authors  are  not  perfedly  agreed  about 
the  origin  of  the  intercoftal ;  but  it  may  perhaps  not 
improperly  be  deferibed,  as  beginning  from  filaments 
of  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair  *,  it  then  paffes  out  of  the 
cranium,  through  the  bony  canal  of  the  carotid,  from 
•whence  it  defcends  laterally  clofe  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra,  and  receives  branches  from  almoft  all  the 
vertebral  nerves*,  forming  almoft  as  many  ganglions  in 
its  courfe  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  fends 
off  an  infinite  number  of  branches  to  the  vifeera  in  thole 
cavities,  and  forms  feveral  plexus  with  the  branches  of 
the  eighth  pair  or  parvagum.  #  . 

That  the  nerves  are  deftined  to  convey  the  principles 
of  motion  and  fenfibility  to  the  brain  from  all  parts  of 
the  fyftem,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  how  thefe  ef- 
feds  are. produced,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
determine.  The  inquiry  has  been  a  conftant  fource  of 
hypothecs  in  all  ages,  and  has  produced  fome  mge- 
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nious  ideas,  and  many  erroneous  portions,  but  with-  Of  the 
out  having  hitherto  afforded  much  fatisfa&ory  infor- 

mation.  <— 

Some  phyfiologifts  have  confidered  a  trunk  of  nerves 
as  a  folid  chord,  capable  of  being  divided  into  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  -filaments,  by  means  of  which  the  im- 
preftions  of  feeling  are  conveyed  to  the  fenforium  com¬ 
mune.  Others  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  canal,  which  ai- 
terwards  feparates  into  more  minute  channels  ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  as  being  an  affemblage  of  many  very  fmall  and 
diftinft  tubes,  connected  to  each  other,  and  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  cylindrical  chord.  They  who  contend  for  their 
being  folid  bodies  are  of  opinion,  that  feeling  is  occa- 
fioned  by  vibration  ;  fo  that,  for  inftance,  according  to 
this  fyftem,  by  pricking  the  finger,  a  vibration  would 
be  occafioned  in  the  nefve  diftributed  through  its  fub¬ 
ftance ;  and  the  effe&s  of  this  vibration,  when  extended 
to  the  fenforium,  would  be  an  excital  of  pain.  But 
the  inelafticity,  the  foftnefs,  the  connexion,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  nerves,  are  fo  many  proofs  that  vibra¬ 
tion  has  no  fhare  in  the  caufe  of  feeling. 

Others  have  fuppofed,  that  in  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow  a  very  fubtlc  fluid  is  fecreted,  .  and  from 
thence  conveyed  through  the  imperceptible  tubes, 
which  they  confider  as  exifting  in  the  nerves.  They 
have  further  fuppofed,  that  this  very  fubtle  fluid,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  animal  j pints ,  is  fe¬ 
creted  in  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow,  from  whence  it  paffes  through  the  medullary 
fubftance.  This,  like  the  other  fyftem,  is  founded 
altogether  op,  hypothefis  5  but  it  feems  to  be  a  hypo- 
thefis  derived  from  much  more  probable  principles,  and 
there  are  many  ingenious  arguments  to  be  brought  *m 
its  fupport. 


EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXXI. 


FlG.  I.  Reprefents  the  Inferior  part  of  the  Brain; 

_ the  Anterior  part  of  the  whole  fpine,  including 

the  Medulla  Spinalis  with  the  origin  and  large 
portions  of  all  the  NERVES. 

AA,  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  creberum.  BB,  The 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  CC,  The  two  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum.  D,  Tuber  annulare.  E,  The  paf- 
fao-e  from  the  third  ventricle  to  the  infundibulum. 

The  medulla  oblongata,  which  fends  off  the  me¬ 
dulla  fpinal  is  through  the  fpine.  GG,  That  part  of 
the  os  occipitis  which  is  placed  above  (HH)  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  firft  cervical  vertebra. 
II  gtc.  The  feven  cervical  vertebrae,  with  their  in¬ 
termediate  cartilages.  KK,  &c.  The  twelve  dorfal 
vertebrae,  with  their  intermediate  cartilages.  LL,  &c. 
The  five  lumbar  vertebrae,  with  their  intermediate  car¬ 
tilages.  M,  The  os  facrum.  N,  The  os  coccygis. 

Nerves. — I  I,  The  firft  pair  of  nerves,  named  ol- 
faflory,  which  goes  to  the  nofe.  2  2,  I  he  fecond  pair, 
named  optic,  which  goes  to  form  the  tunica  retina  of 
the  eye.  3  3,  The  third  pair,  named  motor  oculi ;  it 
fupplies  moft  of  the  .mufcles  of  the  eyeballs.  4  4,  The 
fourth  pair,  named  pathetic — which  is  wholly  fpent 
upon  the  mufculus  trochlearis  of  the  eye.  5  5,  The 
fifth  pair  divides  into  three  branches. — The  firft,  na¬ 
med  ophthalmic,  goes  to  the  orbit,  fupplies  the  lachry¬ 


mal  gland,  and  fends  branches  out  to  the  forehead  and 
nofe.—The  fecond,  named  fuperior  maxillary,  fupplies 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  fome  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  lips.— The  third,  named  inferior  maxillary ,  is  fpent 
upon  the  mufcles  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  tongue, 
and  mufcles  of  the  lips.  6  6,  The  fixth  pair,  which, 
after  fending  off  the  beginning  of  the  intercoftal  or 
great  fympathetic,  is  fpent  upon  the  abdu£lor  oculi. 

7  7,  The  feventh  pair,  named  auditory,  divides  into 
two  branches.— The  largeft,  named  portio  mollis,  is 
fpent  upon  the  internal  ear. — The  fmal'left,  portio  dura , 
joins  to  the  fifth  pair  within  the  internal  ear  by  a  re. 
fletfted  branch  from  the  fecond  of  the  fifth  ;  and  with¬ 
in  the  tympanum,  by  a  branch  from  the  third  of  the 
fifth,  named  chorda  tympani . — Vid.  fig.  3.  near  B. 

8  8,  Sec.  The  eighth  pair,  named  par  vagum , — which 
accompanies  the  intercoftal,  and  is  fpent  upon  the 
tongue,  larynx,  pharynx,  lungs,  and  abdominal  vifeera. 
o  n.  The  ninth  pair,  which  are  fpent  upon  the  tongue. 
10  10/&C.  The  intercoftal,  or  great  fympathetic, 
which  is  feen  from  the  fixth  pair  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  joining  with  all 
the  nerves  of  the  fpine  ;  in  its  progrefs  fupplying  the 
heart,  and,  with  the  par  vagum,  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis.  11  H,  The.  accefforius,  which 
is  fpent  upon  the  fternocleido-maftoidaeus  and  trapezius 

r  1  mufcles* 
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Of  the  mufcles.  12J2,  The  firft  cervical  nerves  $  13  13,  The 
Senfes.  fecund  cervical  nerves ;  both  fpent  upon  the  mufcles 
—"V— “ '  that  lie  on  the  neck,  and  teguments  of  the  neck  and 
head.  14  14,  The  third  cervical* nerves,  which,  after 
fending  off  (15  15,  &c.)  the  phrenic  nerves  to  the 
diaphragm,  fupply  the  mufcles  and  teguments  that  lie 
on  the  fide  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  {boulder. 
16  1 6,  The  brachial  plexus,  formed  by  the  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth,  feventh  cervicals,  and  firft  dorfal  nerves, — which 
fupply  the  mufcles,  and  teguments  of  the  fuperior  ex¬ 
tremity.  17  17,  The  twelve  dorfal,  or  proper  inter- 
coftal  nerves,  which  are  fpent  upon  the  intercoftal  muf¬ 
cles  and  fume  of  the  large  mufcles  which  lie  upon  the 
thorax.  18  18,  The  five  lumbar  pairs  of  nerves 

which  fupply  the  lumbar  and  abdominal  mufcles,  and 
fome  of  the  teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  inferior  ex¬ 
tremity.  19  19,  The  facro-fciatic,  or  pofterior  crural 
nerve,  formed  by  the  two  inferior  lumbar,  and  three 
fuperior  of  the  os  facrum.  This  large  nerve  fupplies 
the  greateft  part  of  the  mufcles  and  teguments  of  the 
inferior  extremity.  20,  The  ftomachic  plexus,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  eighth  pair.  21  21,  Branches  of  the  folar 
or  casliac  plexus,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  and  inter- 


coftals,  which  fupply  the  ftomach  and  chylopoietic 
vifeera.  22  2  2,  Branches  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior 
xnefenteric  plexufes,  formed  by  the  eighth  pair  and  in- 
tercoftals,  which  fupply  the  chylopoietic  vifeera,  with 
part  of  the  organs  of  urine  and  generation.  23  23, 
Nerves  which  accompany  the  fpermatic  chord.  24  24, 
The  hypogaftric  plexus,  which  fupplies  the  organs  of 
urine  and  generation  within  the  pelvis. 

Fig.  2,  3,  4,  5,  Show  different  views  of  the  Inferior 
part  of  the  Brain,  cut  perpendicularly  through  the 
Middle — with  the  Origin  and  large  portions  of  all 
the  Nerves  which  pafs  out  through  the  Bones  of  tire 
Cranium, — and  the  three  firft  Cervicals. 

A,  The  anterior  lobe.  B,  The  lateral  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  C,  One  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 
D,  Tuber  annulare.  E,  Corpus  pyramidale,  in  the 
middle  of  the.  medulla  oblongata.  F,  The  corpus  oil— 
vare,  in  the  fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  G,  The 
medulla  oblongata.  H,  The  medulla  fpinalis. 

Nerves. — 1  2345678  and  9,  Pairs  of  nerves. 
10  10,  Nervus  aecefforius,  which  comes  from — 11,  12$ 
and  13,  the  three  cervical  nerves. 
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CHAP.  VI.  OF  THE  SENSES,  AND  THEIR  ORGANS. 


Z40  IN  treating  of  the  fenfes,  we  mean  to  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  external  ones  of  touch,  tajle ,  f/jielling, 
hearing,  and  vifion.  The  word  fenfe ,  when  applied  to 
thefe  five,  fee  ms  to  imply  not  only  the  fenfation  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  mind  by  certain  impreftions  made  on  the 
body,  but  likewife  the  organs  deftined  to  receive  and 
tranfmit  thefe  impreftions  to  the  fenforium.  Each  of 
thefe  organs  being  of  a  peculiar  ftruRure,  is  fufeep- 
tible  only  of  particular  impreftions,  which  will  be 
pointed  out  as  we  proceed  to  deferibe  each  of  them  fe- 
parately. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Touch . 

*41  The  fenfe  of  touch  may  be  defined  to  be  the  faculty 
of  diftinguifhing  certain  properties  of  bodies  by  the 
feel.  In  a  general  acceptation,  this  definition  might 
perhaps  not  improperly  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  body  poffefied  of  fenfibility  (t)  ;  but  it  is  commonly 
confined  to  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  cutis,  or  true 
&in,  which,  with  its  appendages,  and  their  feveral 
ufes,  have  been  already  deferibed. 

The  exterior  properties  of  bodies,  fuch  as  their  fo- 
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liditv,  moifture,  inequality,  fmoothnefs,  drynefs,  or 
fluidity,  and  likewife  their  degree  of  heat,  feem  all  to 
be  capable  of  making  different  impreftions  on  the  pa¬ 
pillae,  and  consequently  of  exciting  different  ideas  in 
the  fenforium  commune.  But  tht  organs  of  touch,  like 
all  the  other  fenfes,  is  not  equally  delicate  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  or  in  every  fubjeft  5  being  in  fume  much 
more  exquifite  than  it  is  in  others. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Tajle. 

The  fenfe  of  tafte  is  feated  chiefly  in  the  tongue 5  the>  *4* 
fituation  and  figure  of  which  are  fufficiently  known. 

On  the  upper  furface  of  this  organ  we  may  obferve 
a  great  number  of  papillae,  which,  on  account  of  their 
difference  in  fize  and  fhape,  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  claffes.  The  largeft  are  fituated  towards  the 
bafis  of  the  tongue.  Their  number  commonly  varies 
from  feven  to  nine,  and  they  feem  to  be  mucous  fol¬ 
licles.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  fomewhat  fmaller, 
and  of  a  cylindrical  ftiape.  They  are  molt  numerous 
about  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  Thofe  of  the  third 
clafs  are  very  minute,  and  of  a  conical  fhape.  They 

are 


f  .COurfe  article,  mention  has  often  been  made  of  the  fenfibility  or  infenfibihty  of  different  parts 

o  the  body  :  it  will  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  many  parts  which  were  former¬ 
ly  iuppoied  to  poffefs  the  moft  exquifite  fenfe,  are  now  known  to  have  but  little  or  no  feeling,  at  leaft  in  a  found 
®.te*  *!?r  *n  .an  in^aT^ed  ftate,  even  the  bones,  the  moft  infenfible  parts  of  any,  become  fufceptible  of  the  moft 
painlul  lenlations.  This  curious  difeovery  is  due  to  the  late  Baron  Haller.  *His  experiments  prove,  that  the 
ones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  epidermis,  and  membranes  (as  the  pleura,  pericardium,  dura  and  pia  inn¬ 
er,  periofteum,  &e.)  may  in  a  healthy  ftate  be  confidered  as  infenfible.  As  fenfibility  dtpendson  the  brain  and 
nerves,  o  cour  e  different  parts  will  poffefs  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  feeling,  in  proportion  as  they  are  fupplied 
\  1  a  £reat®r  °r  fmaIIer  number  of  nerves.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  fkin,  mufcles,  ftomach,  inteftines, 
inary  a  er,  ureters,  uterus,  vagina,  penis,  tongue,  and  retina,  are  extremely  fenfible,  while  the  lungs  and 
glands  have  only  an  obfeure  degree  of  feeling. 
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arc  very  numerous  on  the  apex  and  edges  of  the  tongue, 
and  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  extremities 
of  its  nerves. 

We  obferve  a  line,  the  line  a  linguae  mediana ,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it  as 
it  were  into  two  portions.  Towards  the  bafis  of  the 
tongue,  we  meet  with  a  little  cavity,  named  by  Mor¬ 
gagni  foramen  caecum,  which  feems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  common  termination  of  fome  of  the  excretory 
dufts  of  mucous  glands  fituated  within  the  fubftance  of 
the  tongue. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  organ  is  every¬ 
where  covered  by  the  cuticle,  which,  by  forming  a  re¬ 
duplication,  called  the  fretnum ,  at  its  under  part,  ferves 
to  prevent  the  too  great  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  to 
fix  it  in  its  fituation.  But,  befides  this  attachment, 
the  tongue  is  oonne&ed,  by  means  of  its  mufcles  and 
membranous  ligaments,  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  os  hyoi- 
des,  and  the  ftyloid  proceffes. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  the  linguales, 
which  arife  from  the  external  carotid.  Its  veins  empty 
themfelves  into  the  external  jugulars.  Its  nerves  arife 
from  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  pair. 

The  variety  of  taftes  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
different  impreflions  made  on  the  papillae  by  the  food. 
The  different  ftate  of  the  papillae  with  refpeft  to  their 
moifture,  their  figure,  or  their  covering,  feems  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  tafte,  not  only  in 
different  people,  but  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  in  ficknefs 
and  in  health.  The  great  ufe  of  the  tafte  feems  to  be 
to  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  wholefome  and  falutary  food 
from  that  which  is  unhealthy  5  and  we  obferve  that 
many  quadrupeds,  by  having  their  papillae  (u)  very 
large  and  long,  have  the  faculty  of  diftinguifhing  fla¬ 
vours  with  infinite  accuracy. 


Sect.  III.  Of  Smelling. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling,  like  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  ^feems 
intended  to  direct  us  to  a  proper  choice  of  aliment, 
and  is  chiefly  feated  in  the  nofe,  which  is  diftinguiffled 
into  its  external  and  internal  parts.  The  fituation  and 
figure  of  the  former  of  thefe  do  not  feem  to  require  a 
definition.  It  is  compofed  of  bones  and  cartilages,  co¬ 
vered  by  mufcular  fibres  and  by  the  common  integu¬ 
ments.  The  bones  make  up  the  upper  portion,  and  the 
cartilages  the  lower  one.  The  feptum  nariurn,  like  the 
nofe,  is  likewife  in  part  bony,  and  in  part  cartilaginous. 
Thefe  bones  and  their  connexions  were  deferibed  in  the 
ofteology. 

The  internal  part  of  the  nofe,  befides.  the  offa  fpon- 
giofa,  has  fix  cavities  or  finufes,  the  maxillary,  the  fron¬ 
tal,  and  the  fphenoid,  which  were  all  deferibed  with  the 
bones  of  the  head.  They  all  open  into  the  noftrils  *, 
and  the  nofe  likewife  communicates  with  the  mouth, 
larynx,  and  pharynx,  pofteriorly  behind  the  velum  pa- 

lati.  -  .  . 

All  thefe  feveral  parts,  which  are  included  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  divifion  of  the  nofe,  viz.  the  inner  furfaee  of  the 
noftrils,  the  lamellae  of  the  offa  fpongiofa  and  the  finu- 
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fes,  are  lined  by  a  thick  and  very  vafcular  membrane,  of  the 
which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  firft  Senfcs, 
well  deferibed  by  Schneider  *,  and  is  therefore  now 
commonly  named  membrana  pituitariu  Schneideri .  This^^  *m 
membrane  is  truly  the  organ  of  fmelling  5  but  its  real'ub.  iii/ 
ftru&ure  does  not  yet  feem  to  be  perfe&ly  underflood. 

It  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle,  which 
lines  the  inner  furfaee  of  the  mouth.  In  fome  parts  o i 
the  nofe  it  is  fmooth  and  firm,  and  in  others  it  is  loofe 
and  fpongy.  It  is  conftantly  moiftened  by  a  mucous  fe- 
cretion  ;  the  finer  parts  of  which  are  carried  off  by  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  the  remainder,  by  being  retained 
in  the  finufes,  acquires  confiderable  confidence.  The 
manner  in  which  this  mucus  is  fecreted  has  not  yet  been 
fatisfaftorily  afeertained  5  but  it  feems  to  be  by  means 
of  mucous  follicles. 

Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  and 
internal  carotid.  Its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the 
internal  jugulars.  The  firft  pair  of  nerves,  the  olfac¬ 
tory,  are  fpread  over  every  part  of  it,  and  it  likewife 
receives  branches  from  the  fifth  pair. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  air  we  draw 
in  at  the  noftrils,  being  impregnated  with  the  effluvia 
of  bodies,  excites  in  us  that  kind  of  fenfation  we  call 
fmelling.  As  thefe  effluvia,  from  their  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  light  and  volatile,  cannot  be  capable  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  making  any  great  impreffion  on  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  olfa&ory  nerves,  it  was  neceffary  to  give 
confiderable  extent  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  that  by 
this  means  a  greater  number  of  odoriferous  particles 
might  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time.  When  we  wifh 
to  take  in  much  of  the  effluvia  of  any  thing,  we  natu¬ 
rally  clofe  the  mouth,  that  all  the  air  we  infpire  may* 
pafs  through  the  noftrils  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,,  by 
means  of  the  mufcles  of  the  nofe,  the  noftrils  are  dilat¬ 
ed,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  into  them. 

In  many  quadrupeds,  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  much 
more  extenfive  and  delicate  than  it  is  in  the  human 
fubjeft  5  and  in  the  human  fubje£t  it  feems  to  be  more 
perfect  the  lefs  it  is  vitiated  by  a  variety  of  fmells.  It 
is  not  always  in  the  fame  ftate  of  perfection,  being  na¬ 
turally  affe&ed  by  every  change  of  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  and  of  the  lymph  with  which  that  membrane  is 
moiftened. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  Hearing. 

Before  we  undertake  to  explain  the  manner  in  *44 
which  we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  impreflions  of 
found,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  deferibe  the  ear,  which 
is  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is  commonly  diftinguiffled 
into  external  and  internal.  The  former  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  includes  all  that  we  are  able  to  difeover  with¬ 
out  diffettion,  and  the  meatus  auditorius,  as  far  as  the 
tympanum  ;  and  the  latter,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  v 
ear. 

The  external  ear  is  a  cartilaginous  funnel,  covered 
by  the  common  integuments,  and  attached,  by  means 
of  its  ligaments  and  mufcles,  to  the  temporal  bone. 

Although 


(u)  Malpighi’s  defeription  of  the  papillae,  which  has  been  copied  by  many  anatomical  writers,  feems  to  have 
been  taken  chiefly  from  the  tongues  of  flieep. 
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of  the  Although  capable  only  of  a  very  obfcure  motion,  it  is 

Senfes.  found  to  have  feveral  mufcles.  Different  parts  of  it 
- '  are  difiinguiilied  by  different  names;  all  its  cartilagi¬ 
nous  part  is  called  ala  or  wing,  to  diRinguifii  it  from 
the  foft  and  pendant  part  below,  called  the  lobe.  Its 
outer  circle  or  border  is  called  heiix,  and  the  femicircle 
within  this,  antihelix .  The  moveable  cartilage  placed 
immediately  before  the  meatus  auditorius,  which  it 
may  be  made  to  clofe  exa&ly,  is  named  tragus ;  and 
an  eminence  oppofite  to  this,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
antihelix,  is  called  antitragus.  The  concha  is  a  confi- 
derable  cavity  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  helix 
and  antihelix.  The  meatus  auditorius,  which  at  its 
opening  is  cartilaginous,  is  lined  with  a  very  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle  from  the 
furface  of  the  car. 

In  this  canal  we  find  a  yellow  wax,  which  is  fecreted 
by  a  number  of  minute  glands  or  follicles,  each  of 
which  has  an  excretory  duft.  The  fecretion,  which 
is  at  fir  ft  of  an  oily  confidence,  defends  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  from  the  injuries  of  the  air;  and,  by 
its  bitternefs,  prevents  minute  infefts  from  entering  in¬ 
to  the  ear.  But  when  from  negleft  or  difeafe  it  accu¬ 
mulates  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  fometimes  occafions 
deafnefs.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  meatus  is  clofed 
by  a  very  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  the  membrana 
tympani,  which  is  fet  in  a  bony  circle  like  the  head  of 
a  drum.  In  the  lafi  century  Rivinus,  profeffor  at  Leip- 
fic,  fancied  he  had  difcovered  a  hole  in  this  membrane, 
furrounded  by  a  fphinfter,  and  affording  a  paffage  to 
the  air,  between  the  external  and  internal  ear.  Cow- 
per,  Heifler,  and  fome  other  anatomifis,  have  admitted 
this  fuppofed  foramen,  which  certainly  does  not  exift. 
Whenever  there  is  any  opening  in  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani,  it  may  be  confidered  as  accidental.  Under  the 
membrana  tympani  runs  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  called  chorda  tyt?ipani ;  and  beyond  this  mem¬ 
brane  is  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  about 
feven  or  eight  lines  wide,  and  half  fo  many  in  depth  ; 
it  is  femifpherical,  and  everywhere  lined  by  a  very  fine 
membrane.  There  are  four  openings  to  be  obferved 
in  this  cavity.  It  communicates  with  the  mouth  by 
means  of  the  Euftachian  tube.  This  canal,  which  is 
in  part  bony  and  in  part  cartilaginous,  begins  by  a  very 
narrow  opening  at  the  anterior  and  almoft  fuperior  part 
of  the  tympanum,  increafing  in  fize  as  it  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  where  it  terminates  by 
an  oval  opening.  This  tube  is  everywhere  lined  by 
the  fame  membrane  that  covers  the  infide  of  the  mouth. 
The  real  ufe  of  this  canal  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
hitherto  fatisfadlorily  afcertained  ;  but  found  would 
feem  to  be  conveyed  through  it  to  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani,  deaf  perfons  being  often  obferved  to  liften  atten¬ 
tively  with  their  mouths  open.  Oppofite  to  this  is  a 
minute  paffage,  which  leads  to  the .  finuofities  of  the 
maRoid  procefs ;  and  the  other  two  openings,  which 
are  in  the  internal  procefs  of  the  os  petrofum,  are  the 
feneflra  ovalis,  and  feneftra  rotunda,  both  of  which  are 
covered  by  a  very  fine  membrane. 
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There  are  thre<3  diRinft  bones  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum;  and  thefe  are  the  malleus,  incus,  and  Rapes. 
Befides  thefe  there  is  a  fourth,  which  is  the  os  orbicu - 
lare ,  confidered  by  fome  anatomiRs  as  a  procefs  of  the 
Rapes,  which  is  neceffarily  broken  off  by  the  violence 
we  are  obliged  to  ufe  in  getting  at  thefe  bones  ;  but 
when  accurately  confidered,  it  feems  to  be  a  diRinft 
bone. 

The  malleus  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  hammer,  be- 
ing  larger  at  one  extremity,  which  is  its  head,  than  it 
is  at  the  other,  which  is  its  handle.  The  latter  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  articulated  with  the  incus. 

The  incus,  as  it  is  called  from  its  fhape,  though  it 
feems  to  have  lefs  refemblance  to  an  anvil  than  to  one 
of  the  dentes  molares  with  its  roots  widely  feparated 
from  each  other,  is  diftinguiihed  into  its  body  and  its 
legs.  One  of  its  legs  is  placed  at  the  entry  of  the  ca¬ 
nal  which  leads  to  the  mafloid  proceft;  and  the  other, 
which  is  fomewhat  longer,  is  articulated  with  the  (tapes, 
or  rather  with  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  third  bone  is  very  properly  namedy?tfpAf,  being 
perfectly  fhaped  like  a  Rirrup.  Its  bafis  is  fixed  into 
the  feneflra  ovalis,  and  its  upper  part  is  articulated 
with  the  03  orbiculare.  What  is  called  the  fenejlra  ro¬ 
tunda,  though  perhaps  improperly,  as  it  is  more  oval 
than  round,  is  obferved  a  little  above  the  other,  in  an 
eminence  formed  by  the  os  petrofum,  and  is  clofed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  inner 
furface  of  the  tympanum.  The  Rapes  and  malleus  are 
each  of  them  furnifhed  with  a  little  mufele,  the  Rape- 
deus  and  tenfor  tympani.  The  firR  of  thefe,  which  is 
the  fmalleR  in  the  body,  arifes  from  a  little  cavern  in 
the  poRerior  and  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  ;  and  its  tendon,  after  pafling  through  a  hole 
in  the  fame  cavern,  is  inferted  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  Rape?.  This  mufele,  by  drawing  the  Ra¬ 
pes  obliquely  upwards,  afiiRs  in  Rretching  the  mem¬ 
brana  tympani. 

The  tenfor  tympani  (x),  or  internus  mallei  as  it  is 
called  by  fome  writers,  arifes  from  the  cartilaginous 
extremity  of  the  EuRachian  tube,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  back*  part  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  which  it 
ferves  to  pull  upwards,  and  of  courfe  helps  to  Rretcli 
the  membrana  tympani. 

The  labyrinth  is  the  only  paft  of  the  ear  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  deferibed.  It  is  fituated  in  the  os  petro¬ 
fum,  and  is  feparated  from  the  tympanum  by  a  parti¬ 
tion  which  is  every  where  bony,  except  at  the  two  fe- 
neRfae.  It  is  compofed  of  three  parts ;  and  thefe  are 
the  veRibulum,  the  femicircular  canals,  and  the  coch¬ 
lea. 

The  vejlibulum  is  an  irregular  cavity,  much  fmaller 
than  the  tympanum,  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
os  petrofum,  between  the  tympanum,  the  cochlea,  and 
the  femicircular  canals.  It  is  open  on  the  fide  of  the 
tympanum  by  means  of  the  fenefira  ovalis,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  cochlea  by  an 
M  m  oblong 
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(x)  Some  anatomifis  deferibe  three  mufcles  of  the  malleus  ;  but  only  this  one  feems  to  deferve  the  name  of 
mufele  ;  what  are  called  the  externus  and  obliquus  mallei  Teeming  to  be  ligaments  rather  than  mufcles. 
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oblong  foramen,  which  is  under  the  feneftra  ovalis, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  a  very  thin  parti- 
*  tion. 

Each  of  the  three  femicircular  canals  forms  about 
half  a  circle  of  nearly  a  line  in  diameter,  and  running 
each  in  a  different  dire&ion,  they  are  diffinguifhed  into 
vertical ,  oblique ,  and  horizontal.  Thefe  three  canals 
open  by  both  their  extremities  into  the  veftibulum  ^  but 
the  vertical  and  the  oblique  being  united  together  at 
one  of  their  extremities,  there  are  only  five  orifices  to 
be  feen  in  the  veftibulum. 

The  cochlea  is  a  canal  which  takes  a  fpiral  courfe, 
not  unlike  the  (hell  of  a  fnail.  From  its  bafis  to  its 
apex  it  makes  two  turns  and  a  half  j  and  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  canals  by  a  very  thin  lamina  or  feptum,  which 
is  in  part  bony  and  in  part  membranous,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  thefe  two  canals  only  communicate  with 
each  other  at  the  point.  One  of  them  opens  into  the 
veftibulum,  and  the  other  is  covered  by  the  membrane 
that  clofes  the  feneftra  rotunda.  The  bony  lamella 
which  feparates  the  two  canals  is  exceedingly  thin,  and 
fills  about  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  canal. 
The  reft  of  the  feptum  is  compofed  of  a  moft  delicate 
membrane,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the 
cochlea,  and  feems  to  form  this  divifion  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  membranous  bags  of  the  pleura,  by 
being  applied  to  each  other,  form  the  mediaftinum. 

Every  part  of  the  labyrinth  is  furnifhed  with  a  very 
delicate  periofteum,  and  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  fe- 
creted  as  in  other  cavities.  This  fluid  tranimits  to  the 
nerves  the  vibrations  it  receives  from  the  membrane 
doling  the  feneftra  rotunda,  and  from  the  bafis  of  the 
ftapes,  where  it  refts  on  the  feneftrum  ovale.  When 
this  fluid  is  colle&ed  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  is  com- 
preffed  by  the  ftapes,  it  is  fuppofed  to  efcape  through 
two  minute  canals  or  aquedu&s,  lately  deferibed  by 
Dr  Cotunni  *,  an  ingenious  phyfician  at  Naples.  One 
of  thefe  aqueducts  opens  into  the  bottom  of  the  veftibu¬ 
lum,  and  the  other  into  the  cochlea,  near  the  feneftra 
rotunda.  They  both  pafs  through  the  os  petrofum, 
and  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  where 
the  fluid  that  pafles  through  them  is  abforbed  ;  and  they 
are  lined  by  a  membrane  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  arteries  of  the  external  ear  come  from  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and 
its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugular.  The  internal  ear  re¬ 
ceives  branches  of  arteries  from  the  bafilary  and  caro¬ 
tids,  and  its  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the  finufes  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  into  the  internal  jugular.  . 

The  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  is  diftributed 
through  the  cochlea,  the  veftibulum,  and  the  femicir¬ 
cular  canals  ;  and  the  portio  dura  fends  off  a  branch  to 
the  tympanum,  and  other  branches  to  the  external  ear 
and  parts  near  it. 

The  fenfe  of  hearing,  in  producing  which  all  the 
parts  we  have  deferibed  aflift,  is  occafioned  by  a  cer- 
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tain  modulation  of  the  air  colle&ed  by  the  funneldike  of  the 
fhape  of  the  external  ear,  and  conveyed  through  the  Senfes 
meatus  auditorius  to  the  membrana  tympani.  That  V“Y'"* 
found  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  air,  is  very  eafily 
proved  by  ringing  a  bell  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  *,  the  found  it  affords  being  found  to  diminifti 
gradually  as  the  air  becomes  exhaufted,  till  at  length  it 
ceafes  to  be  heard  at  all.  Sound  moves  through  the 
air  with  infinite  velocity  \  but  the  degree  of  its  motion 
feems  to  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  air,  as  it  conftantly 
moves  fafter  in  a  denfe  and  dry,  than  it  does  in  a  moift 
and  rarefied  air. 

That  the  air  vibrating  on  the  membrana  tympani 
communicates  its  vibration  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  by  means  of  the  fluid  contained  in  this 
cavity  affeCls  the  auditory  nerve  fo  as  to  produce  found, 
feems  to  be  very  probable  ;  but  the  fituation,  the  mi- 
nutenefs,  and  the  variety  of  the  parts  which  compofe 
the  ear,  do  not  permit  much  to  be  advanced  with  cer¬ 
tainty  concerning  their  mode  of  aftion. 

Some  of  thefe  parts  feem  to  conftitute  the  immediate 
organ  of  hearing,  and  thefe  are  all  the  parts  of  the  vef¬ 
tibulum  :  but  there  are  others  which  feem  intended  for 
the  perfection  of  this  fenfe,  without  being  abfolutely 
effential  to  it.  It  has  happened,  for  inftance,  that  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  the  little  bones  of  the  ear, 
have  been  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  without  depriving  the 
patient  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing  (y). 

Sound  is  more  or  lefs  loud  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  vibration  *,  and  the  variety  of  founds 
feems  to  depend  on  the  difference  of  this  vibration  •>  for 
the  more  quick  and  frequent  it  is,  the  more  acute  will 
be  the  found,  and  vice  verfa . 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  right  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  which  will  be  found  to  have 
a  relation  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Every  body  has,  in  confequence  of  particular  founds, 
occafionally  felt  that  difagreeable  fenfation  which  is 
ufually  called  felting  the  teeth  on  edge :  and  the  caufe 
of  this  fenfation  may  be  traced  to  the  communication 
which  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  with 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  that  are  diftributed  to  the 
teeth,  being  probably  occafioned  by  the  violent  tremor  , 
produced  in  the  membrana  tympani  by  thefe  very  acute 
founds.  Upon  the  fame  principle  we  may  explain  the 
ftrong  idea  of  found  which  a  perfon  has  who  holds  a 
vibrating  firing  between  his  teeth. 

The  humming  which  is  fometimes  perceived  in  the 
ear,  without  any  exterior  caufe,  may  be  occafioned 
either  by  an  increafed  adfion  of  the  arteries  in  the  ears, 
or  by  convulfive  contra&ions  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
malleus  and  ftapes,  affeaing  the  auditory  nerve  in  fuck 
a  manner  as  to  produce  the  idea  of  found.  An  inge-  ^ 
nious  philofophical  writer  *  has  lately  difeovered,  that  *Elhct\ 
there  are  founds  liable  to  be  excited  in  the  ear  by  irrita-^W 
tion,  and  without  any  afliftance  from  the  vibrations  of  nations  cj 
the  air.  the  Sertje J 
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f  Y')  This  obfervation  has  led  to  a  fuppofition,  that  a  perforation  of  this  membrane  may  m  feme  cafes  of  deafnefs 
be  ufeful  ;  and  Mr  Chefelden  relates,  that  feme  years  ago,  a  malefador  was  pardoned,  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  fub mit  to  this  operation  ;  but  the  public  clamour  railed  again!!  it  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  rig 
not  to  perform  it* 
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Optics,  eyes,  conflitute  the  organ  of  vifion,  are 

47‘  fituated  in  two  bony  cavities  named  orbits ,  where  they 
are  furrounded  by  feveral  parts,  which  are  either  in¬ 
tended  to  proteft  them  from  external  injury,  or  to  aflift 
in  their  motion. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  immediately  covered  by  two 
eyelids  or  palpebrss,  which  are  compofed  of  mufcular 
fibres,  covered  by  the  common  integuments,  and  lined 
by  a  very  fine  and  fmooth  membrane,  which  is  from 
thence  extended  over  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  is  called  tunica  conjunBiva .  Each  eyelid  is  carti¬ 
laginous  at  its  edge  *,  and  this  border,  which  is  called 
tarfus ,  is  furnifhed  with  a  row  of  hairs  named  cilia  or 
eyelafhes. 

The  cilia  ferve  to  proteft  the  eye  from  infedts  and 
minute  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  and  likewife  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  paffage 
to  the  retina.  At  the  roots  of  thefe  hairs  there  are 
febaceous  follicles,  firft  noticed  by  Meibomius,  which 
difcharge  a  glutinous  liniment.  Sometimes  the  fluid 
they  fecrete  has  too  much  vifcidity,  and  the  eyelids  be- 
Gome  glued  to  each  other. 

The  upper  border  of  the  orbit  is  covered  by  the  eye¬ 
brows  or  fupercilia,  which  by  means  of  their  two  muf- 
cles  are  capable  of  being  brought  towards  each  other, 
or  of  being  carried  upwards.  They  have  been  confider- 
«d  as  ferving  to  protect  the  eyes,  but  they  are  probably 
intended  more  for  ornament  than  utility  (z). 

The  orbits,  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed,  are  furnifh¬ 
ed  with  a  good  deal  of  fat,  which  affords  a  foft  bed  on 
which  the  eye  performs  its  feveral  motions.  The  inner 
angle  of  each  orbit,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  near  the 
nofe,  is  called  cant/ius  major,  or  the  great  angle ;  and 
the  outer  angle,  which  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  eye, 
■is  the  canthus  minor ,  or  little  angle . 

The  little  reddifh  body  which  we  obferve  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  eyelids,  and  which  is  called  carun - 
cula  lachrymalis,  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  glandular  ftruc- 
ture,  and,  like  the  follicles  of  the  eyelids,  to  fecrete  an 
oily  humour.  But  its  ftrudlure  and  ufe  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  hitherto  accurately  determined.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  eye  is  conflantly  moiftened  by  a  very  fine 
limpid  fluid  called  the  tears,  which  is  chiefly,  and  per¬ 
haps  wholly,  derived  from  a  large  gland  of  the  conglo¬ 
merate  kind,  fituated  in  a  fmall  depreffion  of  the  os 
frontis  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  Its  excretory 
dudls  pierce  the  tunica  conjundliva  juft  above  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  borders  of  the  upper  eyelids.  When  the 
tears  were  fuppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  the  caruncle,  this 
gland  was  called  glandula  innominata ;  but  now  that 
its  ftrudlure  and  ufes  are  afeertained,  it  very  properly 
has  the  name  of  glandula  lachrymalis .•  The  tears  pour- 
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ed  out  by  the  dudts  of  this  gland  are,  in  a  natural  and  of  the 
healthy  (late,  inceffantly  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  t  Senfes.  ^ 
eye,  to  keep  it  clear  and  tranfparent  by  means  of  the 
eyelids,  and  as  conflantly  pafs  out  at  the  oppofite  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye  or  inner  angle,  through  two  minute  ori¬ 
fices,  the  pundla  lachrymalia  (a)  *,  being  determined 
into  thefe  little  openings  by  a  reduplication  of  the  tu¬ 
nica  conjundliva,  fhaped  like  a  crefcent,  the  two  points 
of  which  anfwer  to  the  pundta.  This  reduplication  is 
named  membrana  or  valvula  femilunaris.  Each  of  thefe 
pundfa  is  the  beginning  of  a  fmall  excretory  tube, 
through  which  the  tears  pafs  into  a  little  pouch  or  re- 
fervoir,  the  facculus  lachrymalis,  which  lies  in  an  exca¬ 
vation  formed  partly  by  the  nafal  procefs  of  the  os  max- 
illare  fuperius,  and  partly  by  the  os  unguis.  The  lower 
part  of  this  fac  forms  a  dudt  called  the  duBus  ad  nares , 
which  is  continued  through  a  bony  channel,  and  opens 
into  the  nofe,  through  which  the  tears  are  occafionally 
difeharged  (b). 

The  motions  of  the  eye  are  performed  by  fix  muf¬ 
cles  *,  four  of  which  are  flraight  and  two  oblique.  The 
flraight  mufcles  are  diflinguiflied  by  the  names  of  ele¬ 
vator,  deprejfor,  adduBor,  and  abduBor,  from  their  fe¬ 
veral  ufes  in  elevating  and  deprefling  the  eye,  drawing 
it  towards  the  nofe,  or  carrying  it  from  the  nofe  to¬ 
wards  the  temple.  All  thefe  four  mufcles  arife  from 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  are  inferted  by  fiat  ten¬ 
dons  into  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  oblique  mufcles 
are  intended  for  the  more  compound  motions  of  the 
eye.  The  firft  of  thefe  mufcles,  the  obliquus  fuperior, 
does  not,  like  the  other  four  mufcles  we  have  deferibed, 
arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  from  the  edge 
of  the  foramen  that  tranfmits  the  optic  nerve,  which 
feparates  the  origin  of  this  mufcle  from  that  of  the 
others.  From  this-beginning  it  paffes  in  a  ftraight  line 
towards  a  very  fmall  cartilaginous  ring,  the  fituation  of 
which  is  marked  in  the  fkeleton  by  a  little  hollow  in  the 
internal  orbitar  procelfes  of  the  os  frontis.  The  tendon, 
of  the  mufcle,  after  pafling  through  this  ring,  is  infert¬ 
ed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which  it 
ferves  to  draw  forwards,  at  the  fame  time  turning  the 
pupil  downwards. 

The  obliquus  inferior  arifes  from  the  edge  of  the  or¬ 
bit,  under  the  opening  of  the  dudfus  lachrymalis  ;  and 
is  inferted  fomewhat  pofteriorly  into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  globe,  ferving  to  draw  the  eye  forwards  and  turn 
the  pupil  upwards.  When  either  of  thefe  two  mufcles 
adt  feparately,  the  eye  is  moved  on  its  axis  *,  but  when 
they  adt  together,  it  is  compretfed  both  above  and  be¬ 
low.  The  eye  itfelf,  which  is  now  to  be  deferibed, 
with  its  tunics,  humours,  and  component  parts,  is 
nearly  of  a  fpherical  figure.  Of  its  tunics,  the  con¬ 
jundliva  has  been  already  deferibed  as  a  partial  cover¬ 
ing,  refledled  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  eyelids 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye.  What  has  been 
Mm2  named 


(z)  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  eyebrows  are  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies. 

(a)  It  fometimes  happens,  that  this  very  pellucid  fluid,  which  moiftens  the  eye,  being  poured^  out  through  the 
excretory  dudls  of  the  lachrymal  gland  fafter  than  it  can  be  carried  off  through  the  pundla,  trickles  down  the 
cheek,  and  is  then  ftridtly  and  properly  called  tears. 

(b)  When  the  dudlus  ad  nares  becomes  obftrudled  in  confequence  of  difeafe,  the  tears  are  no  longer  able  to  pafs 
into  the  noftrils  ;  the  facculus  lachrymalis  becomes  diftended  \  and  inflammation,  and  fometimes  ulceration,  taking 
place,  conftitute  the  difeafe  called  fjlula  lachrymalis . 
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named  albuginea  cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  a  coat 
of  the  eye,  being  in  fa£l  nothing  more  than  the  tendons 
of  the  ftraight  mufcles  fpread  over  fome  parts  of  the 
fclerotica. 

The  immediate  tunics  of  the  eye,  which  are  to  be  de- 
monftrated,  when  its  partial  coverings,  and  all  the  other 
parts  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  are  removed,  are  tho 
fclerotica.  cornea,  choroides,  and  retina. 

The  fc /erotica,  which  is  the  exterior  coat,  is  every¬ 
where  white  and  opaque,  and  is  joined  at  its  anterior 
edge  to  another,  which  has  more  convexity  than  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  and  being  exceedingly  tranl- 
parent  is  called  cornea  (c).  Thefe  two  parts  are  per¬ 
fectly  different  in  their  ftru&ure  ;  fo  that  fome  anato¬ 
mies  fuppofe  them  to  be  as  diftint  from  each  other  as 
the  glafs  of  a  watch  is  from  the  cafe  into  which  it  is 
fixed.  The  fclerotica  is  of  a  compact  fibrous  ftruclure  ; 
the  cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  laminae  united  by  cellular  membrane.  By 
macerating  them  in  boiling  water,  they  do  not  feparate 
from  each  other,  as  fome  writers  have  afferted  ;  but 
the  cornea  foon  foftens,  and  becomes  of  a  glutinous 
confidence. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  the  fclerotica  to  be  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  dura  mater.  Morgagni  and  fome  other 
modern  writers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  *,  but  this  point 
is  difputed  by  Winflow,  Haller,  Zinn,  and  others. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  fclerotica,  though  not 
a  production  of  the  dura  mater,  adheres  intimately  to 
that  membrane. 

The  choroides  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  furniihed  with 
a  great  number  of  veffels.  It  has  likewife  been  named 
uvea ,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  a  grape.  Many 
modern  anatomical  writers  have  confidered  it  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pia  mater.  This  was  likewife  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  ancients  ;  but  the  ftrength  and  thick nefs  of 
the  choroides,  when  compared  with  the  delicate  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  pia  mater,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  be¬ 
ing  two  diftinCt  membranes. 

The  choroides  has  of  late  generally  been  deferibed 
as  confiding  of  two  laminae  ;  the  innermod  of  which 
lias  been  named  after  Ruyfch,  who  firft  deferibed  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Ruyfch’s  didinCtion  is  ill 
founded,  at  lead  with  refpeCt  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  we  are  unable  to  demondrate  any  fuch  ftruc- 
ture,  although  the  tunica  choroides  of  lheep  and  fome 
other  quadrupeds  may  eafily  be  feparated  into  two 
layers. 

The  choroides  adheres  intimately  to  the  fclerotica 
round  the  edge  of  the  cornea  *,  and  at  the  place  of  this 
union  we  may  obferve  a  little  whitifh  areola,  named 
lig amentum  ciliare ,  though  it  is  not  of  a  ligamentous 
nature. 

They  who  fuppofe  the  choroides  to  be  compofed  of 
two  laminae,  deferibe  the  externa!  one  as  terminating 
in  the  ligamentum  ciliare,  and  the  external  one  as  ex¬ 
tending  farther  to  form  the  iris,  which  is  the  circle  we 
are  able  to  didinguidi  through  the  cornea )  but  this 
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part  is  of  a  very  different  ftru&ure  from  the  choroides  ^  of  the 
lo  that  fume  late  writers  have  perhaps  not  improperly  Senfes. 
confidered  the  iris  as  a  diftinct  membrane.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  is  perfo¬ 
rated  in  its  middle.  This  perforation,  which  is  called 
the  pupil  or  fight  of  the  eye,  is  clofed  in  the  foetus  by 
a  very  thin  vafcular  membrane.  This  membrana 
pupiilaris  commonly  difappears  about  the  feventh* 
month. 

On  the  under  Tides  of  the  iris,  wre  obferve  many  mi¬ 
nute  fibres,  called  ciliary  proceffes,  which  pafs  in  radii 
or  parallel  lines  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

The  cont  ration  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  fuppofed 
to  depend  on  the  ation  of  thefe  proceffes.  Some  have 
confulertd  them  as  mufcular,  but  they  are  not  of  an 
liritable  nature  *,  others  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  fila¬ 
ments  of  nerves ;  but  their  real  ftruture  has  never  yet 
been  clearly  afeertained. 

Befides  thefe  ciliary  proceffes,  anatomifts  ufually  fpeak 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  but  no  fuch  feem  to 
exift. 

The  pofterior  furface  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary  proceffes,. 
and  part  of  the  tunica  choroides,  are  covered  with  a 
black  mucus  for  the  purpofes  of  accurate  and  diftint 
vifion  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fecreted  has  not 
been  determined. 

Immediately  under  the  tunica  choroides  we  find  the 
third  and  inner  coat,  called  the  retina ,  which  feeins  to 
be  merely  an  expansion  of  the  pulpy  fubftance  of  tho  * 
optic  nerve,  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  cryftalline 
humour. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within 
thefe  feveral  tunics,  is  filled  by  a  very  tranfparent  and 
gelatinous  humour  of  confiderable  confidence,  which 
from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  fufed  glafs,  is  called 
the  vitreous  humour .  It  is  invefted  by  a  very  fine  and 
delicate  membrane,  called  tunica  vitrea ,  and  fometimes 
arachnoides . —  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  compofed'  of  two  la- 
mince  \  one  of  which  dips  into  its  fubftance,  and  by  di¬ 
viding  the  humour  into  cells  adds  to  its  firmnefs.  The 
fore  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  little  hollowed,  to 
receive  a  very  white  and  tranfparent  fubftance  of  a  firm 
texture,  and  of  a  lenticular  and  fomewhat  convex  fhape, 
named  the  cryjlalline  humour .  It  is  included  in  a  cap- 
fula,  which  feems  to  be  formed  t  by  a  feparation  of  the 
two  laminae  of  the  tunica  vitrea. 

The  fore  part  of  the  eye  is  filled  by  a  very  thin  and 
tranfparent  fiuid,  named  the  aqueous  humoury  which  oc¬ 
cupies  all  the  fpace  between  the  cryftalline  and  the 
prominent  cornea. — That  part  of  the  choroides  which 
is  called  the  iris,  and  which  comes  forward  to  form 
the  pupil,  appears  to  be  fufpended  as  it  were  in  this 
humour,  and  has  occafioned  this  portion  of  the  eye  to 
be  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts.  One  of  thefe,  which 
is  the  little  fpace  between  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
cryftalline  and  the  iris,  is  called  the  pojlerior  chamber  ; 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  fpace  between  the  iris  and 
the  cornea,  is  called  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (d). 

Both 


(c)  Some  writers,  who  have  given  the  name  of  cornea  to  all  this  outer  coat,  have  named  what  is  here  and  moft 
commonly  called  fclerotica ,  cornea  opaca  ;  and  its  anterior  and  tranfparent  portion,  cornea  lucida .. 

(d)  We  are  aware  that  fome  anatomifts,  particularly  Lieutaud,  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  iris  is- everywhere  in 
c’ofe  contaft  with  the  cryftalline,  and  that  it  is  of  courfe  right  lo  fpeak  only  of  one  chamber  of  the  eye  3  but  as. 

this, 
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Both  thefe  fpaces  are  completely  filled  with  the  aqueous 
humour  (e). 

The  eye  receives  its  arteries  from  the  internal  caro¬ 
tid,  through  the  foramina  optica  ;  and  its  veins  pafs 
through  the  foramina  lacera,  and  empty  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  lateral  fiuufes.  Some  of  the  ramifications  of  thefe 
veffels  appear  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  iris,  where 
they  are  feen  to  make  very  minute  convolutions,  which 
are  fufficiently  remarkable  to  be  diflinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  circulus  arteriofus ,  though  perhaps  improperly, 
as  they  are  chiefly  branches  of  veins. 

The  optic  nerve  paffes  in  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
eye,  in  a  confiderable  trunk,  to  be  expanded  for  the 
purpofes  of  vifion,  of  which  it  is  now  univerfally  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  immediate  feat.  But  MeiTrs  Mariotte  and 
Mery  contended,  that  the  choroides  is  the  feat  of  this 
fenfe  *,  and  the  ancients  fuppofed  the  cryflalline  to  be 
fo.  Befides  the  optic,  the  eye  receives  branches  from 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  pair  of  nerves. 

The  humours  of  the  eye,  together  with  the  cornea, 
are  calculated  to  refraft  and  converge  the  rays  of  light 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
a  diftinft  image  of  the  obje&  we  look  at  *,  and  the 
point  where  the  rays  meet  is  called  the  focus  of  the 
eye.  On  the  retina,  as  in  a  camera  obfeura,  the  ob- 
je6t  is  painted  in  an  inverted  pofition  \  and  it  is  only  by 
habit  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  its  true  lituation, 
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and  likewife  of  its  diftance  and  magnitude.  To  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  born  blind,  and  who  was  ^ 
couched  by  Mr  Cliefelden,  every  object  (as  he  expref- 
fed  himfelf )  feemed  to  touch  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt 
did  his  ikin  *,  and  he  thought  no  obje&s  fo  agreeable  as 
thofe  which  were  fmooth  and  regular,  although  for 
fame  time  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  ihape, 
or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any  of  them  that  was  pleafmgto 
him. 

In  order  to  paint  obje&s*  diftin&ly  on  the  retina, 
the  cornea  is  required,  to  have  fuch  a  degree  of  con¬ 
vexity,  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  colle&ed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  fo  as  to  terminate  exactly  on  the  retina.-— 
If  the  cornea  is  too  prominent,  the  rays,  by  diverging 
too  foon,  will  be  united  before  they  reach  the  reti¬ 
na,  as  is  the  cafe  with  near-fighted  people  or  myopes ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  not  fufficiently  convex, 
the  rays  will  not  be  perfeftly  united  when  they  reach 
the  back  part  of  the  eye*,  and  this  happens  to  long- 
fighted  people  or  prejbi,  being  found  conflantly  to  take 
place  as  we  approach  to  old  age,  when  the  eye  gra¬ 
dually  flattens  (f).  Thefe  defers  are  to  be  fupplied 
by  means  of  glafles.  He  who  has  too  prominent  an 
eye,  will  find  his  vifion  improved  by  means  of  a  concave 
glafs ;  and  upon  the  fame  principles,  a  convex  glafs 
will  be  found  ufeful  to  a  perfon  whofe  eye  is  naturally 
too  flat. 
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EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  XXXII. 


Fig.  1.  Shows  the  Lachrymal  Canals,  after  the  Com¬ 
mon  Teguments  and  Bones  have  been  cut  away, 
a,  The  lachrymal  gland,  b,  The  two  pun&a  la- 
chrymalia,  from  which  the  two  lachrymal  canals  pro¬ 
ceed  to  c,  the  lachrymal  fac.  d.  The  large  lachrymal 
du£L  c,  Its  opening  into  the  nofe.  f,  The  caruncula 
lachrymalis.  g,  The  eyeball. 

Fig.  2.  An  Interior  View  of  the  Coats  and  Humours 
of  the  Eye. 

aaaa,  The  tunica  fclerotica  cut  in  four  angles,  and 
turned  back,  bbbb,  The  tunica  choroides  adhering  to 
the  infide  of  the  fclerotica, -and  the  ciliary  veficls  are 
feen  palling  over — cc,  The  retina,  which  covers  the  vi¬ 
treous  humour,  dd,  The  ciliary  precedes,  which  were 
continued  from  the  choroid  coat,  ee,  Lhe  iris,  f,  I  he 
pupil. 

Fig.  3.  Shows  the  Optic  Nerves,  and  Mufcles  of  the 
Eye. 

aa,  The  two  optic  nerves  before  they  meet,  b,  The 
two  optic  nerves  conjoined,  c,  The  l  ight  optic  nerve. 


d,  Mufculus  attollens  palpebrae  fuperioris.  e,  Attollens 
oculi.  f,  Abdu&or.  gg,  Obliquus  fuperior,  or  troch- 
learis.  h,  Addu&or.  i,  The  eyeball. 

EiG.  4.  Shows  the  Eyeball  with  its  Mufcles. 
a,  The  optic  nerve,  b,  Mufculus  trochlearis.  c,  Part 
of  the  os  frontis,  to  which  the  trochlea  or  pulley  is  fix¬ 
ed,  through  which, — d,  The  tendons  of  the  trochlearis 
pafs.  e,  Attollens  oculi.  f,  Addu&or  oculi.  g,  Ab- 
du61or  oculi.  h,  Obliquus  inferior,  i,  Part  of  the  fu- 
perior  maxillary  bone  to  which  it  is  fixed,  k,  The  eye-  * 
ball. 

Fig#  5^  Reprefen ts  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles  of  the  Right 
Eye,  after  part  of  the  Bones  of  the  Orbit  have  been 
cut  away. 

A,  The  eyeball.  B,  The  lachrymal  gland.  C,  Muf¬ 
culus  abduftor  oculi.  D,  Attollens.  E,  Levator 
palpebral  fuperioris.  F,  Depreflor  oculi.  G,  Adduc¬ 
tor.  H,  Obliquus  fuperior,  with  its  pulley.  I,  Its 
infertion  into  the  felerotic  coat.  K,  Part  of  the  obli¬ 
quus  inferior.  L,  The  anterior  part  of  the  os  frontis 

cut. 


this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  the  fituation  of  the  iris  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye  are  here  deferibed  in 
the  ufual  way. 

(e)  When  the  cryflalline  becomes  opaque,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  pafifage  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina,  it  con- 
flitutes  what  is  called  a  cataraB  ;  and  the  operation  of  couching  confifts  in  removing  the  difeafed  cryflalline  from 
its  bed  in  the  vitreous  humour.  In  this  operation  the  cornea  is  perforated,  and  the  aqueous  humour  efcapes  out  of 
the  eye,  but  it  is  conflantly  renewed  again  in  a  very  ihort  time.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  it  is  fecreted 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(f)  Upon  this  principle,  they,  who  in  their  youth  are  near-fighted,  may  expe£  to  fee  better  as  they  advance 
in  life,  as  their  eyes  gradually  become  more  flat. 
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cut.  M,  The  crifta  galii  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  N,  The 
pofterior  part  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  O,  Tranfverfe 
fpinous  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  P,  The  carotid 
artery,  denuded  where  it  paffes  through  the  bones. 

The  carotid  artery  within  the  cranium.  R,  The 
ocular  artery. 

Nerves.— aa,  The  optic  nerve,  b,  The  third 

pair. _ c,  Its  joining  with  a  branch  of  the  firft  branch 

of  the  fifth  pair,  to  form  1,  the  lenticular  ganglion, — 
which  fends  off  the  ciliary  nerves,  d..  ee,  The  fourth 
pair,  f,  The  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair.  g,  The  firft 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  named  ophthalmic,  h,  The 
frontal  branch  of  it.  i,  Its  ciliary  branches,  along 
with  which  the  nafal  twig  is  fent  to  the  nofe.  k,  Its 
branch  to  the  lachrymal  gland.  1,  The  lenticular  gan¬ 
glion.  m,  The  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  named 
fuperior  maxillary,  n,  The  third  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  named  inferior  maxillary,  o,  The  fixth  pair  of 
nerves, — which  fends  off,  p,  the  beginning  of  the  great 
fym pathetic.  <3,  The  remainder  of  the  fixth  pair,  fpent 
on  c,  the  abdu&or  oculi. 

Fig.  6.  Reprefents  the  Head  of  a  Youth,  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  Cranium  is  fawed  off, — to  fhow  the 
Upper  Part  of  the  Brain,  covered  with  the  Pia  Ma¬ 
ter,  the  veffels  of  which  are  minutely  filled  with  wax. 
AA,  The  cut  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cra¬ 
nium.  B,  The  two  tables  and  intermediate  diploe. 
BB,  The  two  hemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum.  CC,  The 
incifure  made  by  the  falx.  D,  Part  of  the  tentorium 
cerebello  fuper  expanfum.  E,  Part  of  the  falx,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  crifta  galli. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefents  the  parts  of  the  External  Ear,  with 
the  Parotid  Gland  and  its  Du£h 


aa,  The  helix,  b,  The  antihelix,  c,  The  anti-  of  the 
tragus,  d,  The  tragus,  e,  The  lobe  of  the  ear.  f,  Senfes. 
The  cavitas  innominata.  g,  The  fcapha.  h,  The  J,_ 
concha.  ii,  The  parotid  gland.  k,  A  lymphatic 
gland,  which  is  often  found  before  the  tragus.  .  1,  The 
du&  of  the  parotid  gland,  m,  Its  opening  into  the 
mouth. 

Fig.  8.  A  View  of  the  Pofterior  Part  of  the  External 
Ear,  Meatus  Auditorius,  Tympanum,  with  its  Small 
Bones,  and  Euftachian  tube  of  the  Right  Side, 
a,  The  back  part  of  the  meatus,  with  the  fmall  ce¬ 
ruminous  glands,  b,  The  incus,  c,  Malleus,  d,  The 
chorda  tympani.  e,  Membrana  tympani.  f,  The  Eu¬ 
ftachian  tube,  g,  Its  mouth  from  the  fauces. 

FlG.  9.  Reprefents  the  Anterior  Part  of  the  Right  Ex¬ 
ternal  ear,  the  Cavity  of  the  Tympanum — its  Small 
Bones,  Cochlea,  and  Semicircular  Canals, 
a,  The  malleus,  b,  Incus  with  its  long  leg,  refting ' 
upon  the  {tapes,  c,  Membrana  tympani.  d,  e,  The 
Euftachian  tube,  covered  by  part  of — ff,  the  mufcu- 
lus  circumflexus  palati.  .  I,  2,  3,  The  three  femicircu- 
lar  canals.  4,  The  veftible.  5,  The  cochlea.  6,  The 
portio  mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 

Fig.  10.  Shows  the  Mufcles  which  compofe  the  flefh j 
fubftance  of  the  Tongue. 

aa,  The  tip  of  the  tongue,  with  fome  of  the  papil¬ 
lae  minimae.  b,  The  root  of  the  tongue,  c,  Part  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  which  covered  the  epi¬ 
glottis.  dd,  Part  of  the  mufculus  hyo-gloffus.  e,  The 
lingualis.  f,  Genio-gloffus.  gg,  Part  ef  the  ftylo- 
gloffus. 
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COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 


HAVING  fully  examined  and  defcribed  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  man,  we  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  that  of  the 
inferior  animals,  and  to  confider  in  what  the  reft  of 
animated  nature  differs  from  man. 

Comparative  anatomy  was  formerly,  as  we  have 
{hewn  in  the  hiftory,  much  more  cultivated  than  that 
of  the  human  body  *,  but  when  the  prejudices  of  bigo¬ 
try  and  ignorance  fubfided,  and  allowed  human  diffec- 
tion  to  be  more  freely  exercifed,  the  ftudy  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  anatomy  was  almoft  entirely  negle&ed.  Of 
late,  however,  it  has  attra&ed  the  attention  of  feveral 
of  the  moft  eminent  naturalifts  and  anatomifts,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  Monro,  Hunter,  Vicq  d’Azyr,  and  Cuvier, 
from  whofe  labours  it  has  received  confiderable  im¬ 
provement,  and  has  attained  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
an  extent  of  application,  which  render  it  an  obje&  of 
inquiry  highly  interefting  to  the  philofopher  and  the 
phyfician.  # 

Many  advantages  are  derived  from  the  ftudy  of 
comparative  anatomy.  Firft,  It  furnifhes  us  with  a 
fufticient  knowledge  of  the  feveral  parts  of  animals,  to 
prevent  our  being  impofed  on  by  thofe  authors  who 


have  defcribed  and  delineated  many  organs  from  brutes 
as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  That  this  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  is  evinced  by  examining  the  works  of  fome 
of  the  earlieft  and  greateft  mafters  of  anatomy,  who, 
for  want  of  human  fubje£ts,  have  often  taken  their  de- 
fcriptions  from  other  animals  \  Galen  is .  notorioufiy 
faulty  in  this  refpeft,  and  the  great  Vefalius,  though 
he  juftly  reproved  Galen,  has  fallen  into  the  fame  er¬ 
ror,  as  is  plain  from  his  delineations  of  the  kidneys, 
the  uterus,  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  and  other  parts. 
Nor  is  antiquity  only  chargeable  with  this,  fince  in 
Willis’s  Anatomia  Cerebri  (the  plates  of  which  were 
revifed  by  that  accurate  ar  atomift  Dr  Lower)  there 
are  feveral  of  the  figures  taken  from  different  brutes, 
efpecially  from  the  dog,  befides  what  he  acknowledges 
for  fuch. 

Secondly,  It  helps  us  to  underftand  feveral  paffages 
in  the  ancient  writers  on  medicine,  efpecially  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Galen,  who  have  taken  many  of  their  de- 
fcriptions  from  brutes,  and  reafoned  from  them. 

Thirdly,  It  affords  one  of  the  beft  afliftants  and  moft 
certain  guides  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  )  and  the 
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general  beft  and  moft  fclentific  methods  of  arranging  the  feveral 
rariations,  claffes  of  organized  beings,  are  founded  on  their  anato¬ 
mical  liru&ure. 

Fourthly,  From  comparing  the  organization  of  man 
with  that  of  other  animals,  we  derive  confiderable  aid 
in  our  phyfiological  refearches,  as  many  fun&ions  of 
the  animal  economy  can  be  but  imperfectly  underftood, 
without  comparing  in  various  claffes  the  organs  which 
are  fubfervient  to  them.  From  a  want  of  this  compa¬ 
rative  view,  there  have  arifen  among  anatomifts  many 
difputes,  which  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  this 
fubjeCt  has  decided. 

To  thefe  advantages  of  comparative  anatomy,  we 
may  add,  that  it  may  be  pradtifed  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  *,  and  this  enables  thofe,  who  from  preju¬ 
dice  or  delicacy,  are  withheld  from  the  ftudy  of  ana¬ 
tomy  on  the  human  fubjeCt,  to  acquire  at  an  eafy  rate 
a  knowledge  of  this  ufeful  fcience,  fufficient  for  the 
ufual  purpofes  of  a  liberal  education. 
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In  the  view  which  we  are  here  to  take  of  compara-  General 
tive  anatomy,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  enter  variations, 
into  a  particular  detail  of  the  ftruCture  of  the  feveral  . 
fpecies,  or  even  genera  of  animals.  We  propofe,  how- 
ever,  to  confider  pretty  fully  the  diverfities  of  organiza¬ 
tion  exhibited  by  the  feveral  claffes,  and  to  exemplify 
thefe  by  fome  well-known  individuals  of  each.  We 
fhall  thus,  we  truft,  render  the  fubjeCt  interefting-  to 
the  general  reader,  for  whom  this  article  is  calculated, 
rather  than  for  profeflional  men*,  and  enable  the  na- 
turalift,  the  veterinary  ftudent,  the  fportfman,  and  the 
artift,  to  profit  by  our  labours.  But  before  entering 
on  the  particular  comparative  view  of  the  feveral  clat- 
fes,  we  think  it  proper  to  premife  a  few  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  variations  which  appear  in  the  organiza¬ 
tions  and  functions  of  animals,  on  the  relations  which 
take  place  among  thefe  variations,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  animals  founded  on  them. 
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CHAP.  I.  GENERAL  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS. 


149  THE  moft  obvious  and  fimple  function  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  motion,  and  we  therefore  begin  with  the  organs 
by  which  this  is  produced.  All  animals  are  furnifhed 
with  mufcles,  or  mufcular  fibres,  but  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  having  nothing  analogous  to  bone.  In 
thofe  which  have  bones,  there  are  two  ftriking  diftinc- 
tions  *,  in  one  divifion  they  are  fituated  within  the 
mufcles,  forming  an  internal  articulated  fkeleton  5  in 
the  other  they  form  an  external  fcaly  or  ftielly  cover¬ 
ing,  within  which  the  mufcles  are  included. 

Thofe  animals  which  are  furnifhed  with  articulated 
fkeletons,  and  conftituting  what  is  called  a  vertebral 
column,  are  denominated  vertebral  animals.  Of  thefe 
there  are  four  orders,  the  mammalia,  birds,  fillies,  and 
reptiles.  All  other  animals,  comprehending  the  mol- 
lufca,  infedls,  worms,  and  zoophytes,  may  be  called 
invertebral  animals . 

*5°  The.  general  differences  in  the  organs  of  fenfation 
are  much  lefs  fimple  *,  they  may  be  confidered  as  re- 
fpeCting  the  internal  nervous  fyftem,  and  the  organs  of 
the  external  fenfes.  With  refpeCt  to  the  former,  fome 
animals  appear  to  have  no  nervous  fyftem,  as  the  zoo¬ 
phytes  *,  another  clafs  has  all  of  this  internal  fyftem  ex¬ 
cept  the  brain,  fituated  in  the  fame  cavity  with  the  vif- 
cera,  as  the  mollufca,  infeCts,  and  fome  of  the  articu¬ 
lated  worms  *,  the  third  and  moft  complete  claft,  have 
the  common  origin  of  the  nerves  fituated  in  a  cavity, 
diftinCt  from  that  of  the  vifeera,  within  the  vertebral 
column  ;  this  comprehends  all  the  vertebral  animals. 
The  two  firft  claffes  have  the  ganglia  or  nervous  knots, 
(Vid.  Ganglia,  Anatomy')  forming  protuberances  in 
the  general  nervous  cord,  as  is  the  cafe  with  infers 
and  fome  articulated  worms  *,  or  have  them  only  within 
the  larger  cavities,  as  the  mollufca  :  the  laft  divifion 
have  them  either  on  the  fides  of  the  cord,  or  within  the 
cavities,  or  both. 

35*  The  external  fenfes  differ  in  number  and  energy. 
All  the  vertebral  animals  agree  with  man  in  having  five 
fenfes.  Of  the  invertebral  animals,  all  appear  to  pof- 
fefs  fmell,  tafte,  and  feeling  ;  moft  of  the  mollufca  and 
infers,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  without  hearing  ; 
and  the  mollufca  who  want  heads,  the  larvae  of  fome 


infers,  many  of  the  articulated  worms,  and  all  the 
zoophytes,  are  not  poffeffed  of  fight.  The  energy  of 
the  fenfes  varies  very  confiderably  in  different  claffes,. 
and  in  different  individuals  \  fome,  as  moft  of  the  dogs, 
the  vulture,  and  moft  of  the  farcophaga,  or  animals 
which  prey  on  carrion,  have  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  ex¬ 
tremely  acute,  and  in  thefe  the  membrane  lining  the 
nafal  cavities  appears  to  be  proportionally  more  ex¬ 
tended  than  in  others.  Some  excel  in  the  fenfe  of 
feeling,  particularly  man  and  the  monkey  tribe,  in 
whom  the  extremities  are  moft  divided,  moft  delicate, 
and  furnifhed  with  the  moft  minute  ramifications  of  the 
fuperficial  nerves.  Man,  and  thofe  animals  who,  like 
man,  have  the  power  of  moving  the  head  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  poffefs  a  great  extent  of  vifion,  both  as  to  circuit 
and  diftance  *,  and  thefe  have  two  eyes  funk  and  fixed 
within  the  head  :  others,  as  moft  infers,  which  are  to 
fee  minute  objeCts  near  at  hand,  have  either  feveral  eyes, 
or  at  leaft  eyes  containing  feveral  lenfes.  But  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  appear  in  thefe  organs  will  be  fully  noticed 
in  comparing  the  feveral  claffes. 

The  organs  of  digeftion  furnifh  us  with  two  great  x$2 
diftinCtions.  Some  animals,  as  moft  of  the  zoophytes, 
have  only  one  opening  to  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
ferves  both  for  the  taking  in  of  aliment,  and  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  excrement  ;  in  all  others  this  canal  has  two 
diftinCt  openings,  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance  from 
each  other,  according  as  the  convolutions  of  this  canal 
are  more  or  lefs  numerous.  Another  difference  which 
has  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  aliment, 
adapted  to  the  feveral  fpecies  is,  that  fome  animals  have 
the  mouth  furnifhed  with  teeth  or  other  hard  bodies  for 
the  purpofe  of  breaking  down  folids,  and  that  others  want 
thefe  organs.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  animal,  if  its  mouth 
be  large,  can  fwallow  its  food  entire,  or  if  its  mouth 
be  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  can  only  fuck  in  fluid  fub- 
ftances.  The  nature  of  the  bodies  which  the  animal 
is  to  mafticate,  is  alfo  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
teeth  :  thus  fome  animals  have  only  teeth  formed  for 
cutting  and  tearing,  and  therefore  can  only  fubfift  on 
flefh,  or  are  carnivorous  *,  others  have  chiefly  grinding 
teeth,  calculated  only  for  bruifing  herbs  and  grain, 

and 
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General  and  thefe  are  herbivorous  •,  a  third  clafs  have  both,  and 
variations,  are  omnivorous.  The  difference  of  aliment  is  attend¬ 
ee*  ed  with  a  correfpondent  difference  in  the  ftru&ure  of 
alimentary  canal,  as  to  its  greater  or  fmaller  length, 
the  number  of  ftomachs,  &c. 

153  The  chyle  formed  from  the  aliment  by  the  a&ion  of 

thefe  organs,  is  carried  to  its  place  of  deftination  in 
one  of  two  ways;  it  either  exudes  through  the  Tides  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  it  is  abforbed  by  particular 
veffels,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  general  circu¬ 
lation.  The  former  takes  place  in  the  zoophytes,  and 
according  to  Cuvier  in  moil  infers,  which  appear  to 
poffefs  no  proper  circulating  veffels.  The  latter  is  the 
cafe  in  the  mollufca,  and  in  all  the  vertebral  animals  ; 
but  thefe  have  the  blood  red  and  the  chyle  white, 
while  thofe  have  all  the  fluids  of  the  fame  whitifli  co¬ 
lour.  Of  the  vertebral  animals  too,  the  chyle  is  opaka 
in  fome,  as  the  mammalia,  and  tranfparent  like  the 
lymph  in  others,  as  in  birds,  Allies,  and  reptiles. 

£54  ’  In  the  organs  of  circulation  feveral  very  important 

diftindlions  take  place. 

Some  appear  to  have  no  circulating  fyftem,  as  in¬ 
fers  and  zoophytes.  In  thofe  which  poffefs  circulating 
organs,  fome  have  a  double  circulation,  or  in  them  all 
the  venous  blood  paffes  through  the  lungs,  before  it 
again  enter  the  arterial  fyffem,  as  man,  mammalia, 
birds,  fillies,  and  many  of  the  mollufca  ;  others  have 
only  a  Angle  circulation,  or  in  thefe  a  great  part  of 
the  venous  blood  re-enters  the  arterial  fyftem,  with¬ 
out  palling  through  the  lungs,  as  in  reptiles.  The 
ftru6iure  and  pofition  of  the  heart  is  different  in  various 
claffcs.  In  fome  it  is  double,  one  part  ferving  for  cir¬ 
culating  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
for  diftributing  it  through  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  parts  may  be  united,  as  in  man,  the 
mammalia,  and  birds,  or  they  may  be  diftinft,  as  in  the 
cuttle-filh.  In  others  the  heart  is  Angle,  or  conAft*  of 
one  ventricle,  which  may  be  Atuated  either  at  the  bafe 
of  the  general  artery,  as  in  fnails  and  fome  other  mol¬ 
lufca,  jr  at  the  bafe  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  in 
Allies. 

155  The  organs  of  refpiration  difplay  ftriking  varieties, 
Arft,  according  to  the  element  which  is  to  ferve  as  the 
medium  :  if  this  be  air,  it  is  received  into  the  interior 
of  the  refpiratory  organs  ;  if  it  be  water,  it  merely 
glides  over  the  furface  of  lamellae,  which  have  been 
named  branchiae,  as  in  Alhcs  and  many  of  the  molluf- 
ca,  or  of  fringes,  as  in  fome  worms.  The  air  may  be 
admitted  into  the  body  by  one  opening  or  by  many. 
The  former  is  the  cafe  with  all  animals  who  have  pro¬ 
per  lungs  ;  the  tube  which  receives  the  air  is  fubdivid- 
ed  into  numerous  branches  terminating  in  cells,  which 
are  reunited,  ufually,  into  two  maffes,  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  at  pleafure  comprefs  or  dilate.  In  infe£b, 
which  refpire  through  many  openings,  the  air  veffels 
are  moft  minutely  ramiAed,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  thefe  animals  are  faid  to 
refpire  by  tracheae.  Laftly,  The  zoophytes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  echinodermata,  appear  to  have  no  re¬ 
fpiratory  organs. 

15 6  There  are  only  two  general  differences  in  the  organs 

of  voice,  and  thefe  refpeft  the  pofition  of  the  glottis, 
where  the  found  is  formed.  In  birds,  this  is  Atuated 
at  the  bafe  of  the  windpipe,  where  this  divides  into 
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two  branches  going  to  the  lungs  ;  in  quadrupeds  and  General 
reptiles,  it  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  var  ations, 
windpipe,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Only  thefe  three  t  c*  ^ 
claffes  have  a  glottis  *,  in  others  founds  are  produced  by 
various  mechanical  means,  by  which  the  external  air,  or 
that  contained  within  fome  part  of  their  bodies,  is  let 
in  rapid  motion. 

The  differences  which  take  place  in  the  organs  of  157 
generation  are  of  two  kinds,  as  they  relate  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  itfelf,  and  to  the  confequences  of  this  a&ion.  In 
a  few  animals  which  moftly  belong  to  the  zoophytes, 
there  is  no  copulation,  but  the  young  grows  upon  the 
body  of  the  parent,  like  a  fhoot  upon  a  tree  :  others 
propagate  only  by  copulation,  and  are  of  courfe  ot  two 
fexes;  thefe,  however,  may  be  diftinft  in  different  ani¬ 
mals,  or  united  in  the  fame  ;  this  laft  only  takes  place 
in  the  mollufca  and  the .  zoophytes  :  all  the  vertebral 
animals  and  infers  have  the  fexes  diilindh 

In  hermaphrodite  animals  each  individual  can  gene¬ 
rate  alone,  as  the  bivalve  Ihell  Alh ;  others  copulate  re¬ 
ciprocally,  or  each  individual  performs  the  double  office 
of  male ‘and  female;  this  is  the  cafe  with  fnails,  and 
fuch  other  of  the  mollufca  as  crawl  on  the  belly. 

As  to  the  produce  of  generation,  there  are  three 
modes  in  which  the  offspring  is  brought  forth..  Some 
animals,  as  fome  of  the  zoophytes  and  of  articulated 
worms  produce  (hoots  which  remain  for  fome  time  on 
the  body  of  the  animals,  and  thefe  are  gemmiparous. 

Others,  as  man  and  the  mammalia,  contain  the  foetus 
within  a  uterus,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  net-work 
of  blood-veffels,  and  from  which  it  is  fent  forth  alive  ; 
thefe,  therefore,  are  viviparous.  A  third  clafs,  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  other  animals,  have  the  young  contain¬ 
ed  within  a  fliell,  and  enveloped  by  a  fubftance  which 
it  abforbs  before  it  is  hatched  ;  the  viper  may  feem  an 
exception  to  this  divifion,  as  it  brings  forth  its  young 
alive ;  but  then  thefe  have  been  hatched  in  the  recep¬ 
tacle  which  contained  the  eggs  ;  thefe  animals  are  call¬ 
ed  oviparous . 

Laftly,  The  organs  of  fecretion  ftiow  fome  diverfity. 

All  the  vertebral  animals  and  fome  mollufca  fecrete 
by  means  of  glands  Atuated  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  or  at  leaft  by  means  of  expanfions  of  veffels. 

The  only  fecretory  organs  in  infe&s  feem  to  be  tubes 
of  various  lengths,  which  attraft,  with  the  fpongy  tif- 
fue  of  their  Aides,  thofe  fluids  which  they  are  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  general  nutritious  mafs.  The  fecretory 
organs  in  the  zoophytes  are  very  imperfeaiy  under- 
ftood. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  general  differences  which  we 
had  to  notice  as  taking  place  in  animals.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Table  exhibits  a  comprehenfive  view  of  thefe, 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  enumerated 
them. 

1.  OSSIFICATION. 

A.  a .  Animals  with  an  internal  bony  Ikeleton. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
Fishes  properly  fo  called. 

-  with  an  internal  cartilaginous  Ikeleton. 
Cartilaginous  Fishes. 

jg,  a,  - with  an  external  horny  Ikeleton. 

Perfect  Insects,  Lithophytes. 

b.  Animals 
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General  b .  Animals  with  an  external  cretaceous  fkeleton. 

relations,  CRUSTACEA,  and  moft  of  the  ZoO- 

PHYTES. 

*  C,  — — — —  without  a  fkeleton. 

Larvae  of  Insects,  Worms,  Po¬ 
lypi. 

2.  IRRITABILITY. 

A.  Animals  which  have  the  whole  body  mufcular. 

Moft  larvae  of  Insects,  Worms,  Po¬ 
lypi. 

B.  _ which  have  the  mufcles  covering  the  fke¬ 

leton. 

Man, Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep¬ 
tiles. 

C .  — — —  which  have  the  mufcles  covered  by  the 

fkeleton. 

Perfect  Insects,  Crustacea. 

3.  SENSATION. 

A.  Animals  which  have  a  brain  and  nerves  readily  di- 

ftinguifhed  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 

4  Man,  Mammalia,  Birds, Fishes, Rep¬ 
tiles. 

B.  .  — -  which  have  a  brain  and  nerves  fcarcely  to 

be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 
Insects,  Crustacea,  Worms. 

C.  ■.  —  which  have  no  apparent  fenforium. 

Zoophytes.  . 

4.  DIGESTION. 

A .  Animals  which  have  one  ftomach,  or  more,  readily 

diftinguifhed  from  the  oefophagus  and 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Crustacea. 

B.  . which  have  the  ftomach  diftinguifhed  from 

the  oefophagus  and  alimentary  canal 
only  by  certain  fwellings. 

Fishes  and  Reptiles. 

C .  .  which  have  only  an  alimentary  canal. 

Insects,  Worms,  Zoophytes. 

5.  CIRCULATION. 

A.  a .  Animals  with  red  blood,  and  a  heart  having  two 
ventricles  and  two  auricles, 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds. 
b, . . . —  with  a  heart  having  one  ventricle  di¬ 

vided  into  feveral  cavities,  and  two 
auricles. 

Reptiles. 

*r.  .  ■  ■■  with  a  heart  having  but  one  ventricle 

and  one  auricle. 

Fishes. 
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Animals  with  white  blood,  and  a  heart  formed  General 
of  a  longitudinal  canal  jointed  and  relation** 
contra  £tile.  , 

Moft  Crustacea,  Worms. 

->■  .  without  a  heart,  but  with  fluids  contained 
in  velfels. 

Insects,  Zoophytes. 

6.  RESPIRATION. 

A .  a .  Animals  which  refpire  by  means  of  lungs  not 

adhering  and  fpongy. 

Man,  Mammalia. 

b.  ■  — -  which  refpire  by  means  of  lungs  not  ad¬ 

hering,  but  formed  of  cells,  and  muf¬ 
cular. 

Reptiles. 

c,  ■  ■  —  which  refpire  by  means  of  lungs  adhe¬ 

ring  to  the  ribs,  and  furnifhed  with 
appendages. 

Birds. 

B .  ■■  ■■■-—■-  which  refpire  by  means  of  gills  of  va¬ 

rious  forms. 

Fishes,  Crustacea. 

C.  . —  -  which  refpire  by  means  of  ftigmata,  or 

holes  fituated  in  different  rings. 

Insects,  Terrestrial  Worms. 

D.  .  ..  — —  which  refpire  by  means  of  tracheae,  or 

by  external  fringed  bodies. 

Aquatic  Worms. 

E.  ——which  appear  to  have  neither  ftigmata 

nor  tracheae. 

Zoophytes  ex.  Echinodermata. 

7.  GENERATION. 

A.  Animals  viviparous. 

Man,  Mammalia. 

B.  . . — —  oviparous. 

Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects, 
Crustacea,  Worms. 

C.  ■  mi  which  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Worms,  Polypi. 

8.  SECRETION. 

A.  Animals  fecreting  by  means  of  glands. 

Man,  Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep¬ 
tiles,  and  fome  Mollusca. 

B.  . -  which  appear  to  have  no  glands. 

Some  Mollusca,  Inserts,  Worms, 
Zoophytes. 


anatom 

B. 

C. 


CHAP.  II.  GENERAL  RELATIONS  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  AMONG  THE  VARIATIONS 

OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS. 


WE  fhall  beft  obferve  thefe  relations  by  comparing 
together  the  feveral  fun&ions,  two  by  two. 

To  begin  with  one  of  the  moft  obvious,  refpiration, 
we  perceive  that  this  is  always  regulated  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  nutritious  fluid.  In  animals  which  are 
furnifhed  with  a  heart  and  veflels,  there  is  a  central 
Yol.  II.  Part  I. 


receptacle,  in  which  this  fluid  is  colle&ed,  and  from 
which  it  is  diftributed  to  every  part  of  the  body  ;  the 
heart  is  its  great  goal,  from  which  it  fets  out,  and  to 
which  it  mull  return  before  performing  a  new  cir¬ 
cuit. 

It  muft,  therefore,  at  its  fource  undergo  the  a&ion 
Nn  of 
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General  'of  the  air,  and  accordingly,  before  it  is  fent  through  the 
relation?,  general  artery,  to  the  various  organs,  it  is  circulated 
&c.  through  the  lungs  or  branchiae  for  this  purpofe.  But 

* - - - -  jn  animals,  as  infects,  which  have  neither  heart  nor  vef- 

fels,  this  correfpondence  is  unneceffary.  In  them  the 
nutritious  fluid  has  no  regular  motion,,  no  general 
fource  •,  it  could  not  have  been  prepared  in  a  feparate 
organ,  before  its  diftribution  to  the  reft  of  the  body, 
as,  exuding  through  the  pores  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  it 
continually  bathes  the  fuveral  parts,  and  introduces  fiefh 
particles  between  thofe  which  compote  them.  The  air, 
therefore,  could  exert  its  a£Hbn  only  at  the  very  points 
of  this  introduction,  and  the  very  inftant  when  it  hap- 
pens.  This  is  extremely  well  provided  for  by  the  difpo- 
fttion  of  the  tracheae,  as  there  is  no  one  folid  point  m 
the  bodies  of  infeCls  to  which  the  nne  ramifications  of 
the  air-veffels  do  not  extend,  and  at  which  the  chemical 
aCtion  of  the  air  does  not  take  place.  As  we  clearly 
fee  the  caufes  of  thefe  relations  between  the  organs* be¬ 
longing  to  thefe  two  fundions  of  refpiration  and  circu¬ 
lation,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  other  rela¬ 
tions,  which  are  found  to  hold  between  them,  depend 
upon  caufes  of  the  fame  kind,  though  perhaps  not  equal¬ 
ly  evident.  ~ 

iS3  Eor  inftance,  of  thofe  animals  who  have  blood-veiiels 

and  a  double  circulation,  fome  refpire  by  admitting  the 
air  immediately  into  the  fporigy  fubftance  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  thefe  the  two  trunks  of  the  large  arteries  approach 
each  other,  and  are  furnifhed  with  mufcular  ventricles 
united  into  one  flefhy  mafs ;  others  refpire  through  the 
medium  of  water  palling  between  the  folds  of  their 
branebice,  and  in  thefe  the  two  trunks  are  always  fepa- 
rated,  whether  each  be  furnifhed  with  a  feparate  ven¬ 
tricle  as  in  the  cuttle-fifli,  or  both  have  a  common  ven¬ 
tricle  as  in  fifties  and  the  mollufca. 

The  relation  which  fubfifts  between  refpiration  and 
^  motion  is  more  eafily  explained.  We  find,  that  thofe 
animals  which  move  quickeft,  and  are  conftantly  refi- 
dent  in  the  air,  ftand  moft  in  need  of  pure  air,  and  can 
obtain  it  with  the  greateft  facility.  The  copftant  de¬ 
mand  for  frefh  air,  is  found  by  modern  chemiftry  to  be 
owing  to  the  lofs  of  irritability  in  the  mufcular  fibre, 
which  is  fupplied  by  fomething  from  the  air..  Birds, 
therefore,  who,  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  motion,  and 
confequent  lofs  of  irritability,  have  the  greateft  demand 
for  frefh  air,  have  alfo  the  moft  complete  and  extenfive 
refpiratory  organs.  In  reptiles,  again,  whole  motion  is 
generally  very  (low,  and  whofe  irritability  is  retained 
with  great  obftinacy,  thefe  organs  are  incomplete,,  and 
their  veffels  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  general  circu¬ 
lation,  and  they  can'exift  long  without  air.  The  mam¬ 
malia  feem  to  hold  the  middle  rank  between  thefe  two 
extremes.  ' 

160  The  relations  which  take  place  between  the  aiiieren- 
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ces  of  the  organs  of  fenfation,  with  thofe  of  refpiration,  General 
likewife  deferve  attention.  relations, 

In  animals  with  cold  blood,  the  external,  fenfes  are  ,  ^ 

much  lefs  acute  than  in  the  wTarm-blooded  animals  ;  and 
in  the  former  the  brain  is  lefs,  and  does  not  completely 
fill  the  fkull.  This  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  the  (lower  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  requiring  lefs  nervous 
energy. 

The  digeftive  organs  are  found  to  poffefs  more  power 
in  proportion  as  thofe  of  refpiration  are  more  aftive,  as 
the  great  wafte  occafioned  by  thefe  muft  be  compenfa- 
ted  by  a  proportional  fupply  of  aliment  received. 

Hence  in  birds,  the  ftomaeh  is  extremely  powerful,  the 
digeftion  very  vigorous,  and  the'  demand  for  food  fre¬ 
quent  and  importunate  j  while  reptiles  require  very  little 
nouriftiment,  and  can  remain  very  long  without  a  frefti 
fupply. 

We  have  feen  the  relations  which  fubfift  between 
the  organs  of  refpiration  and  thofe  of  digeftion.  Ihefe 
laft  are  alfo  immediately  related  to  the, organs  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  of  fenfation  y  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment  by 
which  the  animal  is  to  be  nouriftied  is  completely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  difpofition  of  the  alimentary  canal  \ 
but  if  the  animal  had  not  its  organs  of  fenfation  and 
of  motion  calculated  for  diftinguifhing  and  procuring 
its  proper  food,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  exift  : 
thus  an  animal  who  can  digeft  only  fle(h,  muft  of  ne- 
ceftity  be  enabled  to  perceive,  to  purfue,rto  feize,  to 
overcome,  and  tear  in  pieces  its  proper  prey.  It  muft 
therefore  poffefs  a  piercing  fight,  an  acute  fmell,.a  ra¬ 
pid  motion,  agility,  and  conliderable  ftrength  in  its- 
jaws  and  talons.  Accordingly,  we  never  fee  exifting 
in  the  fame  animal  a  tooth  formed  for  cutting  fiefh  to¬ 
gether  with  a  horny  foot  \  this  explains  why  every 
animal  with  hoofs  is  herbivorous,  and  why  hoofs  indi¬ 
cate  grinding  teeth  with  flattened  crowns,  a  very 
long  alimentary  canal,  a  large  ftomaeh,  or  feverai 
ftomachs,  and  many  other  fimilar  relations.  Among 
all  thefe  relations  there  are  many  which  have  fome¬ 
thing  in  common,  and  there  are  always  fome  in  which 
the  differences  are  few,  fo  that  by  bringing  together 
thofe  which  have  the  neareft  refemblance,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  form  a  kind  of  feries,  which  will  appear  gra¬ 
dually  to  proceed  from  a  primitive  ftandard.  Hence 
the  idea  of  a  fcale  of  beings,  which  fome  r.aturalifts 
have  formed,  exhibiting  a  regular  gradation,  beginning 
at  the  moft  perfed,  and  defeending  to  the  moft  fimple 
date  of  organization,  or  vice  verfa.  As  the  links 
which  conftitute  this  chain  are  by  no  means  entirely 
known,  a  perfeft  fcale  of  beings  is  at  prefent  not  to  be 
expelled. 

The  following  table  difplays  a  feries  of  animals,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  moft  fimple  ftate  of  organization,  and 
afeending  to  the  moft  perfect. 
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Arrange¬ 
ment  of  A- 
nimals,  Sec. 


SCALE  of  Animals  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  fimplicity  of  their  Stru&ure. 

. _  Linn}. 

I,  Having  only  a  ftomach, 


Arrange¬ 
ment  of  A- 
nimals,  &c. 


C  Polypes.  Hydra . 
J  Biphores. 

I  Vinegar  eels. 

b 


2.  A  ftomach  and  inteftines, 


^ Vibrio . 

”  Sea  anemonies. 
ABinias. 
Nettles . 
Medufce . 
Argonauts. 
Beroe. 


Forjka/l, 


Lintic. 


tlon  in  the  water, 


fufions. 

1 

r  Flower-polypes. 

J  Vorticellae . 

Miller . 

j  Brachioni. 

LBotrylli. 

Pallas . 

CThetis. 

J  Anomise. 

|  Nereis. 

Linnc . 

lation),  and  a  net-work  of  nerves,  ^  Animals  of  the  bivalve  ftielis. 

5.  Having  befide,  a  blood-veffel,  and  fometimes  the  7  Inteft;nal  worms. 

fenfe  of  feeing,  J 

6.  Having  befide,  organsof  copulation  (  hermaphrodites)^  Leecj)eSt 

a  heart  without  auricles,  but  with  diftindl  pulfa-  (  Snails. 

*:ons,  nervous  ganglia,  the  fenfe  of  vifion,  and  an  f  Animals  0£  the  un;valve  {hells, 
nperfeft  organ  of  maftication,  -  J 


7.  Having  befides  a  brain,  organs  of  locomotion,  male'l 

and  female  organs  of  generation  diftinft,  fome-  /  jnfe(c^s# 
times  the  Ten fe  of  hearing,  and  an  external  bony  t 

fyftem,  J 

8.  Having  rudiments  of  an  internal  bony  fyftem,  a  l  Cart;lag;nous  fi{hes. 

heart  and  blood -veffels,  J 

9.  Having  a  complete  internal  bony  fyftem,  Fifties  properly  fo  called. 

10.  Having  internal  lungs,  and  an  organ  of  fmelling,  Amphibia. 

11.  Having  befides  a  bilocular  heart,  -  -  Birds. 

12.  Having  perfe£t  organs  of  tafte  and  maftication,  br-  1  Mammalia. 

gans  for  fecreting  milk,  and  a  uterus,  -  J  Man. 


CHAP.  III.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ANIMALS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  GENERAL 
DIFFERENCE  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATION. 


HAVING  taken  a  furvey  of  the  general  differences 
which  take  place  in  the  organization  and  fun&ions  of 
animals,  and  of  the  relations  which  fubfift  among  thefe 
differences-,  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  fummary 
view  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  confider  what 
is  common  in  the  organization  of  the  various  claffes  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  #  . 

The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  generally  divided  in¬ 
to  two  great  families,  that  of  the  vertebral  animals, 


who  have  red  blood  j  and  that  of  the  invertebral  ani¬ 
mals,  almoll  all  of  which  have  white  blood. 

In  the  firft  divifion  we  always  find  an  interior  arti¬ 
culated  fkeleton,  of  which  the  principal  fupport  is  the 
vertebral  column,  having  the  head  at  its  atlantal  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  containing  within  its  cavity  the  general 
origin  of  the  nerves-,  its  facral  extremity  is  commonly 
prolonged  to  form  a  tail.  The  ribs,  ‘which  are  feldom 
wanting,  are  fituated  on  both  fides  of  this  column  (g). 

N  n  2  Thefe 


«# 


fc')  As  the  terms  generally  employed  in  the  human  anatomy  are  by  no  means  calculated  for  defcribing  the 
v  J  °  .  ftructure 
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Qf  Qua-  Thefe  animals  have  never  more  than  four  limbs 3  but 
ilrupeds.  [n  fome  of  them  two  of  thefe  are  wanting,  in  others 

Their  brain  is  always  contained  within  a  peculiar 
cavity  of  the  head  called  the  cranium ;  all  the  fpinal 
nerves  fend  off  filaments  to  affift  in  forming  a  nervous 
chord,  which  is  derived  from  one  of  the  nerves  of  the 
cranium,  and  is  diftributed  to  moft  of  the  vifcera. 

They  have  always  five  fenfes  :  two  eyes  which  they 
can  move  at  pleafure  y  the  ear  has  always  at  leaft  three 
femicireular  canals  y  the  organ  of  fmell  is  always  con¬ 
fined  to  cavities  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head  3  there  is  al¬ 
ways  at  leaft  one  flelhy  ventricle,  by  which  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  3  fometimes  there  are  two 
ventricles,  which  are  always  united. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  are  always  diftinft  from  the 
blood- veffels. 

The  jaws  are  always  fituated  horizontally,  and  fepa- 
rate  from  above  downwards. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  continued  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  which  is  always  fituated  behind  the  bones 
with  which  the  facral  extremities  are  articulated. 

The  inteftines  are  enveloped  in  a  membranous  bag, 
called  peritonaeum . 

There  are  always  a  liver*  and  a  pancreas  or  fweet- 
bread,  by  which  liquors  are  fecreted  for  the  purpofes  of 
digeftion,  and  a  fpleen,  in  which  one  part  of  the  blood, 
which  goes  afterwards  to  the  liver,  undergoes  fome  pre- 
vious  change.  # 

The  urine  is  always  feparated  by  two  kidneys,  which 
are  fituated  on  both  fides  of  the  vertebral  column  with¬ 
out  the  peritonaeum,  and  above  which  are  always  two 
bodies  called  atrabiliary  capfules ,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
unknown.  The  vertebral  animals  are  fubdivided  into 
two  fe&ions  3  the  hot-blooded,  and  the  cold-blooded. 

In  the  hot-blooded  vertebral  animals  there  is  always  a 
heart  and  a  double  circulation.  Refpiration  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  lungs,  and  without  the  exercife  of  this 
funftion  they  cannot  exift. 

The  brain  in  thefe  animals  completely  fills  the  cavity 
of  the  Ikull,  and  their  eyes  clofe  by  means  of  lids.  The 
tympanum  of  their  ear  is  funk  in  the  folid  bone  of  the 
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fkull,  as  the  parts  of  the  labyrinth  are  entirely  furround-  of  Qua- 
ed  by  bone  3  befides  the  femicircular  canal,  there  is  al-  drupcds. 
ways  an  organ  with  two  fpiral  cavities,  like  the  (hell  of  “Y"— ' 

a  fnail ;  the  noftrils  ferve  for  the  paffage  of  the  air  in 
breathing,  and  form  a  communication  with  the  mouth. 

The  trunk  is  always  furrounded  by  the  ribs,  and  there 
are  for  the  moft  part  four  limbs* 

The  cold-blooded  vertebral  animals  are  deficient  in 
feveral  of  thefe  particulars ;  many  of  them  want  ribs, 
and  fome  of  them  have  no  limbs.  In  them  the  brain 
never  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  fkull,  and  their  eye¬ 
lids  are  feldom  moveable  ;  the  tympanum  of  their  ear, 
asalfo  the  fmall  bones,  is  often  wanting,  the  fpiral  cavity 
always  3  when  the  tympanum  is  prefent,  it  is  never  funk 
within  the  fkull. 

Each  of  thefe  two  divifions  is  again  fubdivided  into 
two  claffes}  the  former  into  the  mammalia  and  the 
birds  3  the  latter  into  the  fifties  and  the  reptiles:  the 
ftru&ure  of  thefe  claffes  will  be  confidered  in  their  pro¬ 
per  place. 

The  invertebral  animals  have  fewer  common  circum- 
ftances,  and  conftitute  a  lefs  regular  feries  than  thofe  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking  3  their  hard  parts,  when 
they  are  prefent,  are  generally,  at  leaft  when  articulated, 
placed  externally.  No  part  of  their  nervous  fyftem  is 
contained  within  a  bony  (heath,  but  floats  in  a  common 
cavity  with  the  vifcera. 

The  brain  only  is  placed  above  the  alimentary  ca¬ 
nal ;  from  it  proceed  two  branches  which  embrace  the 
gullet  like  a  collar,  and  from  which  the  general  bun¬ 
dle  of  the  nerves  is  formed.  In  thefe  animals  refpira- 
tion  is  'never  carried  on  by  means  of  cellular  lungs,  and 
they  are  all  deftitute  of  voice  3  their  jaws  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  direaion,  and  their  mouths  are  often  merely 
fuckers  3  they  have  no  kidneys,  and  confequently  fecrete 
no  urine  3  if  they  have  limbs,  thefe  are  always  at  leaft 
fix  in  number. 

Confidered  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  they  may 
be  divided  into  five  claffes,  namely,  the  mollufca,  the 
cruftacea,  infe&s,  worms,  and  zoophytes.^  We  (hall 
treat  of  thefe  feveral  claffes  in  the  order  in  which  we 
have.  sjiumerated  them* 


CHAP.  IV.  MAMMALIA,  OR  QUADRUPEDS. 


Sect.  I.  General  Obfervations. 

162  A  QUESTION  has  been  ftarted  by  fome  fanciful  phi- 

Whether  i0fOpherS,  “  Whether  man  is  naturally  a  biped  or  a 
-Vr  quadruped t"  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
bipedor  a  to  eftablifti  the  latter  opinion.  But  it  is  prefumed 
quadruped,  that  few  of  their  readers  have  been  made  converts  to 
fuch  an  opinion,  and  that  not  many  of  ours  will  require 
much  argument  to  perfuade  them  of  their  ere<Et  deft i- 
nation.  It  may  therefore  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  this 
ere£t  pofition  is  beft  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 


the  human  head,  and  the  ponderous  quantity  of  hu¬ 
man  brains  -that  the  articulation  of  the  os  occipitis 
with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  is  differently  con- 
ftru&ed  from  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  the  obvious  de- 
fign  that  man  fliould  be  able  to  move  his  head  in  every 
dire £lion  with  the  greateft  facility  : — that  the  human 
fpecies  (and  alfo  monkeys)  are  deftitute  of  that  ftrong 
ligament  or  tendinous  aponeurofis,  Vulgarly  called  pax - 
wax ,  which  quadrupeds  poffefs  (as  a  kind  of  Jlay~ 
tape ,)  to  prevent  the  head  from  finking  to  the  earth  3 
to  which,  from  its  natural  pofition,  it  muft  be  very 
prone  : — and  that  our  eyes  and  ears  are,  fortunately, 

not 


ftru<Elure  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  (hall  in  this  article  make  ufe  of  others,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
by  Dr  Barclay,  the  ingenious  leflurer  on  anatomy,  to  whbfe  publication  on  anatomical  nomenclature  we  refer  the 
reader  for  their  explanation. 


jlChap. 

Of  Qua¬ 
drupeds. 


^3 

Cuticula, 
cutis,  pan- 
nieulus  car- 
nofus. 
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not  placed  as  tliofe  of  the  quadrupeds, 
the  human  eye  is  nearly  perpendicular  with  a  vertical 
*  fe&ion  of  the  head  ;  whereas,  in  the  brute  creation 
(the  larger  ape  excepted),  the  pofition  of  the  eyes 
forms  an  acute  angle  : — nature  has  alfo  furnifhed  other 
animals  with  a  fufpenforium  oculi ,  a  mufcle  which  the 
ere  El  attitude  renders  needlefs,  though  highly  neceffary 
in  the  prone;  confequently,  whoever  tries  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  find  that,  in  the  inclined  direflion,  both  his 
eyes  and  his  ears  are  in  the  moil  unfavourable  fituation 
poflible  for  quick  hearing  or  extenfive  vifion.  In  fine, 
the  fhape,  breadth,  ftrength  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  and  loins,  are  all  coincident  with  the  ere&  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  trunk. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  wool,  &.c. 
to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which 
varies  in  thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year 
and  difference  of  the  climate  ;  thus  in  Ruflia  and  the 
northern  countries,  the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm, 
while  the  little  Spanifh  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows, 
have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human,  only  more  elaf- 
tic  ;  immediately  under  this,  there  is  a  very  thin  cu¬ 
taneous  mufcular  fubftance  called  panniculus  carnofus , 
which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind 
excepted  \  this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  fetving 
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The  axis  of  to  fhrivel  the  fkin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infers,  their  Of  Qua- 


tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  t  drupeds.  ^ 

while  their  extremities  are  employed  in  their  fupport 

and  progreflion.  164 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fome  mufcles  of  Whence 
the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  ere-  the  motioa 
matter,  and  frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa  ° 
of  emaciated  fubje&s,  to  refemble  this  thin  mufcle,  thatnofus> 
fome  of  the  oldeft  anatomifts  reckoned  fuch  a  pannicu¬ 
lus  among  the  common  teguments  of  the  human  body. 

This  Carolus  Stepbanus  has  well  obferved.  165 

Mott  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby  Why  m  oft 
their  atlantal  extremities  fall  upon  their  cheft,  fo  as s 
to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  thevi‘cles< 
human.  This  fmall  diftance  of  their  atlantal  extre¬ 
mities  is  very  neceffary  for  their  uniform  progreflion  : 
apes  indeed  and  fquirrels  have  clavicles  to  allow  them 
a  more  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climbing  ;  but 
when  they  walk  on  all-fours,  they  move  but  indiffer- 
ently. 

Their  head  is  conne&ed  to  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
neck  by  two  eminences  as  in  man.  The  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  are  never  lefs  than  fix,  or  more  than  nine. 

The  number  of  the  dorfal  and  other  vertebrae  differs 
confiderably  in  the  various  individuals.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  exhibits  thefe  differences  in  each  fpecies. 

The  brain  of  thefe  animals  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  other  clalfes. 


TABLE  of  the  Proportional  Number  of  Spinal  Vertebra  in  various  fpecies  of 

Mammalia. 


Species. 

Dorfal 
Vertebrce , 

Lumbar 
Vertebrce . 

Sacral 
Vertebrce . 

Coccygian 

Vertebrce, 

Man,  -  -  - 

Simla fatyrus ,  Lin.  Orang-outang, 

12 

5 

5 

4 

12 

4 

3 

4 

- troglodytes .  Jocko, 

1 3 

5 

4 

5 

— -  lar .  Gibbon, 

*4 

3 

*  6 

0 

- panifeus .  Coa’ita, 

— —  capucina .  Weeping  monkey,  fai', 

M 

3 

2 

32 

H 

7 

4 

2S 

2  6 

1 6+ 

. — —  rofalia,  Silky  monkey,  marakina, 

12 

7 

1 

— —  patas .  Patas. 

12 

7 

3 

Maimon,  rib-nofed  ape, 

12 

7 

1 

I3 

— —  cynomolgus,  Macaca,  - 

- chinenjis.  Chinefe  monkey, 

12 

7 

1 

5 

11 

7 

3 

20 

- fphinx .  Baboon,  papion, 

12 

7 

1 

31 

■■■■■■■■  inuus .  Magot,  - 

12 

7 

1 

3 

—  maimon .  Mandrill, 

12 

7 

3 

13 

—  —  pongo,  Pongo,  - 

12 

4 

3 

4 

- beelzebul,  Alotti,  howling  baboon, 

*4 

4 

5 

25 

Lemur  catta,  Macauco,  - 

12 

7 

3 

18 

— .  •  gracilis .  Lori, 

15 

9 

1 

9 

—  -  .  tarjius .  Tarfier,  - 

14 

5 

3 

*7  + 

Vefpertilio  vampyrus,  Roufette,  vampyre  bat, 

12 

4 

1 

0 

- murinus .  Common  bat,  -  7 

11 

5 

4 

1 2 

S' 

12 

7 

3 

6 

12 

6 

3 

12 
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TABLE,  See.  continued. 


Part  II. 

Of  Qua¬ 
drupeds. 


Species. 


Lemur  volans .  Flying  lemur, 
Erinaceus  europaus .  Hedgehog, 
ecaudatus .  Tanrec, 


Sorex  nuts  araneus.  Mufetta,  Ihrew, 

Talpa  europaa .  Mole, 

Urfus  maritimus .  White  bear, 

- arBos .  Brown  bear,  ” 

- tneles .  Badger, 

- £7//o.  Glutton, 

Viverra .  Coati,  - 
f/r.  /o/or.  Racoon,  - 
Mujlela  iutra.  Otter,  - 

- -  martes .  Marten, 

i  - ■  vulgaris.  Weafel, 

Viverra  civet ta .  Civet, 

Fe/is  ieo.  Lion,  - 

- tig  r  is.  Tiger,  - 

- par  dus.  Panther, 

- concolar .  Couguar, 

■  - catus .  Cat, 

Canis  familians .  Wolf-dog, 

—  lupus.  Wolf,  - 

—  vulpes.  Fox.  - 
- hijeena.  Hyaena, 

Didelphis  cancripliaga.  Cayenne  opoffutn, -crab-eater, 

- - inurina .  Marmofe,  - 

— — —  orientalis.  Phalarger, 

HiJIrix  crifiata .  Porcupine, 

Lepus  timidus .  Hare, 

-  cuniculus .  Rabbit,  -  “ 

Cavia  capijbara.  C^Jpae, . 

—  cobaija ,  Guinea  pig, 

—  paca ■.  Paca,  or  fpotted  cavy, 

—  aguti.  Agouti, 

Cajl or  fiber.  Beaver, 

Sciurus  volans.  Hying  fquirrel, 

Mus  marmotta.  Marmotte, 
i  .  —  arvalis.  Field  moufe, 

— -  amphibius.  Water  rat, 

- rattus.  Black  rat, 

— —  decumanus.  Norway  rat, 

—  muf cuius.  Common  moufe, 

_ fyhaticus .  Field  or  harveft  rat, 

cricetus.  Hamfter, 

_ -  g l is.  Fat  dormoufe,  - 

_ .  quercinus.  Garden  dormoufe, 

Myrmecophaga  didaByla.  Ant-eater, 

Manis  pentadaByla.  Pangolin,  _  - 

_  tetrada&yla.  Long-tailed  manis, 

Dafypus.  Armadillo, 

Brady  pus  didaBylus.  Two^toed  {loth, 

Elephas  indicus.  Elephant, 

Sus  ferofa.  Hog, 


Dorfal 

Vertebra. 

Lumbar 

Vertebra:. 

Sacral 

Vertebra. 

Coccygiah 

Vertebra. 

12 

6 

1 

22 

1 5 

7 

4 

12 

*5 

6 

3 

8 

12 

7 

3 

17 

33 

6 

7 

XI 

13 

6 

7 

11 

14 

6 

5 

4+ 

15 

5 

3 

16 

1 6 

J 

3 

,18 

34 

6 

1 

10  + 

*4 

7 

3 

20 

M 

6 

3 

21 

14 

6 

3 

18 

H 

6 

3 

34 

l3 

6 

a 

20 

13 

6 

3 

23 

13 

7 

4 

39 

33 

7 

3 

24 

33 

7 

3 

22 

33 

7 

3 

22 

33  - 

6 

3 

22 

33 

7 

3 

39 

,  13 

7 

3 

'  20 

16 

4 

2 

8  + 

33 

6 

5 

16  + 

13 

6 

1 

29 

33 

6 

1 

30 

34 

5 

4 

8+ 

12 

7 

4 

20 

12 

7 

2 

20 

13 

6 

2 

4+ 

13 

6 

4 

6 

33 

6 

5 

7 

1 2 

8 

4 

7 

*5 

5 

3 

23 

1 2 

8 

3 

33 

3  3 

7 

6 

22 

33 

7 

3 

IS 

33 

7 

4 

23 

33  , 

9 

3 

26 

33 

7 

4 

23 

12 

7 

4 

24 

1 2 

7 

3 

2  3 

13 

6 

4 

*5 

33 

7 

2 

18 

3  3 

7 

4 

24 

16 

2 

4 

40 

35 

5 

3 

28* 

33 

S 

2 

45 

11 

•'  4 

3 

3° 

23 

2 

4 

7  + 

20 

3 

4 

3  4 

34 

S 

3 

'  4 
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Tapir  us .  Tapir, 

Rhinoceros, 

Camelus  ba&rianus,  Camel, 

. - dromedarius ,  Dromedary, 

Cervus  elaphus.  Stag, 
Camelopardalis,  Camelopard, 
Antelope  cervicapra,  Antelope, 

■  ■■■■■■ —  dorcas,  Gazelle, 

1 .  — «  rupicapra ,  Chamois  goat, 

Capra  Jiircus ,  Goat, 

Ovis  aides.  Sheep, 

Bos  taurus .  Gx, 

Equus  caballus.  Horfe, 

- - quagga.  Couaga, 

Phoca  vitulina.  Seal, 

Delphinus  del  phis.  Dolphin, 
- phoccena,  Pbrpoife, 


Their  eyes  have  only  two  lids,  and  they  agree  \vith 
man  in  having  the  internal  ear  furniftied  with  four  little 
bones  articulated  with  each  other,  and  a  completely 
fpiral  cochlea,  and  a  tongue  entirely  foft  and  flefhy. 
Their  heart,  lungs,  and  diaphragm  refemble  thofe  of 
man  in  their  general  ftru&ure ;  and  differ  only  in  a 
few  circumftances,  which  will  be  beft  feen  in  the  ex¬ 
emplification  of  their  ftrufture,  which  is  prefently  to  be 

given.  . 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds  we  (hall  divide  them  into 
the  carnivorous,  or  rather  tbofe  which  feed  indifferent¬ 
ly  on  flefh  and  vegetables,  and  the  granivorous.  The 
ftrudture  of  the  former  we  (hall  exemplify  in  the  dog, 
that  of  the  latter  in  the  cow. 

Sect.  II.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Dog, 

We  may  fir  ft  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  of  moft 
quadrupeds ,  that  its  legs  are  much  fhorter  in  proportion 
to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  fteps  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  length  of  his  facral  extremities; 
however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is 
proportionally  longer  and  fmaller,  his  fpine  more  flex¬ 
ible,  by  which  he  is  able  at  each  ftep  to  bring  his  facral 
nearer  to  his  atlantal  extremities.  His  common  tegu¬ 
ments  are  much  a-kin  to  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds,  on¬ 
ly  they  allow  little  or  no  paffage  for  fweat  ;  but  when 
he  is  over-heated,  the  fuperfluous  matter  finds  an  exit 
by  the  falivary  glands,  for  he  lolls  out  his  tongue  and 
flavers  plentifully.  We  are  not,  however,  to  iuppofe, 
that  becaufe  a  dog  does  not  fweat,  he  has  no  infenfible 
perfpiration.  That  a  dog  perfpires  is  evident,  becaufe 
one  of  thefe  animals  can  trace  another  by  the  feent  of 
of  his  footfteps  ;  which  could  not  happen  if  a  large 
quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  was  not  conftantly  going 
off. 


Dorfal 

Vertebrcv, 

Lumbar 
Vertebrce,  * 

Sacral 
,  Vertebrcc, 

Coccygian 

Vertebrce, 

-  - 

20 

4 

3 

12 

*9 

3 

4 

22 

12 

7 

4 

37 

12 

7 

4 

18 

33 

6 

3 

11 

14 

5 

4 

18 

33 

6 

5 

l5 

13 

5 

5 

1 1 

*3 

5 

4 

7t 

*3 

6 

4 

12 

_ 

*3 

6 

4 

16 

13 

6 

4 

1 6 

18 

6 

2 

1 7 

18 

6 

7 

18 

35 

.  5 

2 

12 

13 

1  in  all 

- 

— 

- 

13 

j  66 

— 

— — 

The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fupply  which 
the  re&us  is  inferted  flefhy  into  the  os  pubis.  1C6 

The  brain  is  proportionally  much  fmaller  than  the  Brain, 
human;,  but  as  in  man,  it  is  divided  into  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  thefe  two  parts  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  one  another  as  in  us.  There  was  no  fucji 
occafion  for  fo  great  a  quantity  of  brain  m  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  as  in  man  ;  feeing  that  in  them  all  its  energy  is 
employed  in  their  progreflion,  while  man  has  a  great 
wafte  of  fpirits  in  the  exercife  of  his  reafon  and  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties.  And  befides  all  this,  a  bulky  brain 
would  be  inconvenient  to  thefe  creatures,  in  fo  far  as 
it  would  add  confiderably  to  the  weight  of  the  head  ; 
which  having  the  advantage  of  a  long  lever  to  a£t  with, 
would  require  a  much  greater  force  to  fupport  it  than 
it  does  now  ;  for  the  heads  of  the  greatefl  part  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  are  not  near  fo  heavy  as  they  would  at  fivft 
fight  feem  to  be,  from  the  frontal  finufes  being  produ¬ 
ced  a  great  way  upwards  to  enlarge  the  organ  of  fuel¬ 
ling* 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  fkull  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  human  ;  which  may  be 
oceafioned  by  the  depending  polture  of  thefe  creatures 
heads  while  they  gather  their  food  :  The  brain  at  this 
time  gravitating  much  on  the  bones  while  they  are  as 
yet  foft,  will  gradually  make  impreflions  upon  them  at 
thofe  places  where  it  rifes  into  eminences.  This  is  , 
prevented  in  man  moftly  by  his  ertCt  polture. 

The  fa  lx  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  in  man,  Falx, 
as  they  have  little  occafion  to  lie  on  either  fide,  and  the 
two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  are  in  a  great  meafure 
hindered  from  juftling  again  ft  one  another  in  violent  % 
motions,  by  the  brain’s  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  above- 
mentioned  pits. 

The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  mater ,  or  tentorium 
cerebello  fuper-expanfum ,  is  confiderably  thicker  and 

ftronger 
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1 69 
Nates, 
teftes. 


1i°. 

Rete  mira' 
bile  Galeni 


17 1 
Tongue 
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ftrongur  than  in  man.  This  membrane  is  generally  of- 
fifiedt  or  we  find  the  place  of  it  fupplied  by  a  bone,  that 
it  may  the  more  effeCtually  keep  off  the  fuperincumbent 
brain  from  the -cerebellum  in  rapid  motions,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  of  bad  confequence. 

The  olfaCtory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  juftly  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  process  mamillaris.  They  are  hol¬ 
low,  and  confift  of  a  medullary  and  cineritious  fub- 
ftance,  and  at  firfi:  fight  appear  to  be  the  frontal  ven¬ 
tricles’  of  the  brain  produced  j  but  in  man  they  are 
{mall,  and  without  any  difcernible  cavity.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  pretty  evident,  if  we  confider  how  this  animal’s 
head  is  fituated  •,  for  the  lymph  continually  gravitating 
upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles,  may  thus  elon¬ 
gate  and  produce  them  \  but  from  this  very  inferior 
part  the  olfa&ory  nerves  rife,  and  are  fent  immediately 
through  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nofe.  Hence  the 
ancients,  thinking  they  were  continued  hollow  into  the 
nofe,  believed  they  were  the  emun&ories  of  the  brain  : 
in  the  brain  of  ffieep,  which  by  its  firm  texture  is  the 
belt  fubjeCl  of  any  for  fearching  into  the  ftru&ure  of 
this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the  name  of  the  figmoid 
cavity. was  very  properly  applied  by. the  ancients  to  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  j  which  are  really  of  a 
o-reater  extent  than  they  are  ordinarily  painted  by  ana- 
tomifls,  reaching  farther  backwards,  and  forwards  again 
under  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  The  cortical  and  me¬ 
dullary  parts,  as  well  as  the  corpus  callofum,  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  parts  in  man. 

The  nates  and  tejles  deferve  this  name  much  better 
here  than  in  the  human  body,  with  refpeCt  to  each 
other.  They  are  larger  in  the  quadrupeds *,  and  hence 
we  perceive  that  there  is  no  great  reafon  for  afcribing 
the  different  operations  to  any  particular  fize  or  fhape 
of  thefe  parts.  They  are  here  alfo  of  different  colours 
the  nates  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the 
tejles  of  the  medullary  fubffance  of  the  brain  *,  where¬ 
as  in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon 
of  thefe  differences,  and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be 
met  with,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  \  for  we 
have  hitherto  fuch  an  iiyperfeCt  knowledge  of  the 
brain  itfelf,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ufes  of  its  different  parts.  We  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  the  varying  in  one  animal  from  what  it 
is  in  another,  is  fitted  to  the  creature’s  particular  way 
of  living. 

The  rete  mirabile  Galeni,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
■ [fella  turcica,  about  which  there  has  been  fo  much  dif- 
pute,  is  very  remarkable  in  thefe  animals.  This  net¬ 
work  of  veffels  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  fkull, 
divide  into  a  vaft  number  of  minute  branches  running 
along  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica  ;  and,  uniting  after¬ 
wards,  are  fpent  on  the  brain  in  the  common  way.  Ga¬ 
len  feems  with  juftice  to  fuppofe,  that  this  plexus  of  vef¬ 
fels  ferves  for  checking  the  impetuofity  of  the  blood 
deftined  for  the  brain. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of  the 
jaws,  is  much  longer  than  ours  m,  and  as  this  creature 
feeds  with  his  head  in  a  depending  pofture,  the  bolus 
would  always  be  in  danger  of  falling,  out  of  the  mouth, 
were  it  not  for  feveral  prominences  or  papillae  placed 
moftly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  back¬ 
wards  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs 
e-iifily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.  By 
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the  papillae  alfo  the  furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafed, 
and  a  ftronger  impreffion  is  made  on  the  fenfation  of 
tafte.  In  fome  animals  who  feed  on  living  creatures, 
thefe  tenter-hooks  are  ft  ill  more  confpicuous  •,  as  in  fe¬ 
veral  large  fifties,  where  they  are  almoft  as  large  as 
their  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as 

firm  and  ftrong.  _  # 

The  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its  ex- Nofe. 
ternal  paffage  much  narrower.  'I  he  internal  ftru&ure 
is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a 
larger  convoluted  furface  on  which  the  membrana  fehnei - 
deriana  is  fpread  *,  and  this  is  to  be  observed  in  moll 
quadrupeds,  who  have  the  offa  fpongiofa  commonly 
large,  and  thefe  too  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
exceftively  fine  thin  lamellae.  The  fenfibility  feerns  to 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  furface  5  and  this  will 
alfo  be  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes.  The 
elephant,  which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  proportion 
to  its  body,  has  the  greateft  part  of  it  taken  up  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal  finufes  ;  which  lafi 
extend  almoft  over  their  whole  head,  and  leave  but  a 
fmall  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice  fenfe  of 
fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  man,  who 
has  judgment  and  experience  to  direCl  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  food  whereas  brutes,  who  have  only  their  fenfes, 
muft  of  neceflity  have  thefe  acute,  fome  having  one 
fenfe  in  greater  perfedion  than  others,  according  to  their 
different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude,  a  priori 
from  the  large  expanded  membrana  fchneideriana,  that 
their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  acute,  but  we  find  it  fo  by 
cows  and  horfes  diftinguifhing  fo  readily  betwixt  noxious 
and  wholefome  herbs,  which  they  dd  principally  by  this 

fenfe.  #  *73 

The  external  ear  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differ- Ear. 
ently  framed,  but  always  calculated  for  the  creature’s 
manner  of  life.  In  fhape  it  commonly  refembles  the 
oblique  fedlion  of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  the 
bafis.  Hares,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  infults  from  beads  of  prey,  have  large  ears  di¬ 
rected  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of  any  dan¬ 
ger  before  \  rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
their  ears  placed  direCtly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in  the 
lion,  cat,  &c.  The  flow  hounds,  and  other  animals 
that  are  defigned  to  hear  moft  diftinClly  the  founds 
coming  from  below,  have  their  ears  hanging  down¬ 
wards  ;  or  their  ears  are  flexible,  becaufe  they  move 
their  head  for  the  moft  part  with  greater  difficulty  than 
man.  Man,  again,  who  muft  equally  hear  founds  co¬ 
ming  from  all  quarters,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fent 
from  about  his  own  height,  lias  his  external  ear  placed 
in  a  vertical  manner,  fomewhat  turned  forward.  In 
{hort,  wherever  we  fee  a  fpecialty  in  the  make  of  this 
-organ  in  any  creature,  we  {hall,  with  very. little  reflec¬ 
tion,  difcoVer  this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  that 
creature  than  another.  The  animal  alfo  has  the  power 
of  directing  the  cone  of  the  ear  to  the  fonorous  body 
without  moving  the  head.  There  are  fome  differences 
to  be  obferved  in  the  ftruClure  of  the  internal  ear  in 
different  animals  \  but  we  know  fo  very  little  of  the  ufe 
of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  in  the  human  fub- 
jeCl,  that  it  is  altogether  impoffible  to  aflign  reafons  for 
thefe  variations  in  other  creatures.  J74 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the^tanS, 
eye  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  edge,ni 
which  may  be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye  \ 
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and  this  is  greater  or  lefs  in  different  animals  as  their 
eyes  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  danger,  in  fearching 
'after  their  food.  This  membranes,  ni&itans ,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  eye 
like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fufficiently 
tranfparent  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays  of  light  to 
pafs  through  \l.  Fifties  have  a  cuticle  always  over 
their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  danger  in  that  inconftant 
element.  In  this  then  we  may  alfo  obferve  a  fort  of 
gradation. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  feventh  mufcle  belonging 
to  the  eye,  called  ftfpenjbrtus .  It  furrounds  almoft 
the  whole  optio  nerve,  and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic 
coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe  is,  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic 
nerve  from  being  too  much  flretched,  without  obli¬ 
ging  the  four  ftraight  mufeles  to  be  in  a  continual  con¬ 
traction,  which  would  be  inconvenient  ;  at  the  fame 
time  this  mufcle  may  be  brought  to  affift'any  of  the 
other  four,  by  caufing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to 
act  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the 
pupi /,  which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always 
exactly  accommodated  to  the  creature’s  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  different  fpecies  of  objects  that  are  view¬ 
ed.  Man  has  it  circular,  for  obvious  reafons  :  an  ox 
has  it  oval,  with  the  longeft  diameter  placed  tranfverfe- 
ly,  to  take  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  ;  cats,  again, 
have  theirs  likewife  oval,  but  the  longeft  diameter 
placed  perpendicularly ;  they  can  either  exclude  a 
bright  light  altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is 
neceffary.  The  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in 
widenefs,  according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion 
are  more  or  lefs  acute  :  Thus  cats  and  owls,  who  feek 
their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  confe- 
quently  muft  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  make  a  lively  impreftion  on  the  re¬ 
tina),  have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contracted  in¬ 
to  a  very  narrow  fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  rays 
Would  opprefs  their  nice  organs;  while  in  the  night, 
or  where  the  light  is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and 
very  fully  admit  the  rays.  In  the  fame  way,  when  the 
retina  is  inflamed,  a  great  number  of  rays  of  light 
Would  occafion  a  painful  fenfation ;  therefore  the  pupil 
is  contracted:  on  the  contrary,  in  dying  people,  or  in 
a  beginning  amaurofis,  it  is  generally  dilated,  as  the 
eyes  on  fuch  occafions  are  very  difficultly  affeCted,  and 
as  it  were  infenfible. 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is 
called  tapetum ,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  crea¬ 
tures.  For  oxen,  feeding  moftly  on  grafs,  fyave  this 
membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  refleCt  upon 
the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light  which  come  fronj  objeCts 
of  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  abforbed  :  Thus 
the  animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it  does  other  ob¬ 
jeCts.  Cats  and  owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a  whitifti 
colour;  and  for  the  fame  reafons  have  the  pupil  very 
dilatable,  and  their  organs  of  vifion  acute  :  And  we 
fhall  find,  that  all  animals  fee  more  or  lefs  diftinCtly  in 
the  dark,  according  as  their  tapetum..  approaches  near¬ 
er  to  a  white  or  black  colour.  Thus  dogs,  who  have 
it  of  a  grayifti  colour,  diftinguiffi  objeCts  better  in  the 
night  than  man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown ;  and 
who,  it  is  believed,  fees  worft  in  the  dark  of  any  crea- 
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ture  :  it  being  originally  defigned'  that  he  (hould  reft  of  Qun- 
from  all  kinds  of  employment  in  the  night-time.  The  drupeds. 
difference  then  of  the  colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed 
the  fabric  of  any  other  part. in  different  creatures,  al¬ 
ways  depends  on  feme  particular  advantage  accruing 
to  the  animal  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  life  from  this. 
Angularity.  17$ 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds,  Neck, 
as  having  occafion  to  gather  their  food  from  the  ground, 
are  provided  with  longer  necks  than  man  ;  but  as  a 
long  neck  not  only  gives  the  advantage  of  too  long  a 
lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head,  but  alfo,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in  danger 
of  being  opprefied  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood, 
by  the  liquor  in  the  arteries  having  the  advantage  of 
a  defeent,  while  that  in  the  veins  muft  remount  a  con- 
fiderable  way  contrary  to  its  own  gravity  ;  it  was 
therefore  neceffary  that  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  neck 
(hould  be  fupplied  by  the  length  of  the  jaws.  Thus  we  Jaws.' 
fee  horfes,  cows,  &c.  who  have  no  occafion  for  open¬ 
ing  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws.  Bull¬ 
dogs,  indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occafion  for 
very  ftrong  jaws,  muft  of  'neceffity  have  them  (hort  ; 
beeaufe  the  longer  they  are,  the  refiftance  to  be  over¬ 
come  aCts  with  a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  is  fuch  animals  as  are  furnifhed  with 
fomething  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their  food  to  lSo 
their  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  Sic.  The  teeth  of  this  Teeth, 
creature  plainly  (how  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind; 
for  there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  its 
food,  but  only  for  tearing  and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix 
remarkably  (harp  teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  tulks 
behind  ;  both  of  which  the  ruminating  animals  want. 

Thefe  are  evidently  calculated  for  laying  very  firm 
hold  of  fubftances,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  and 
the  vaft  ftrength  of  the  mufeles  inferted  into  the  lower 
jaw,  affifts  greatly  in  this  aCtion  ;  while  the  grinders 
have  (harp  cutting  edges,  calculated  for  cutting  tlefh, 
and  breaking  the  hardeft  bones.  Even  its  pofterior 
teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough  broad  furfaces  as 
ours  are ;  but  are  made  confiderably  (harper,  and  prefs 
over  one  another  when  the  mouth  is  fhut,  that  fo 
they  may  take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  be¬ 
twixt  them.  lgl 

When  we  open  the  mouth,  we  fee  the  amygdalae  Amygdals. 
very  prominent  in  the  pofterior  part  of  it ;  fo  that  it 
would  appear  at  firft  view,  that  thefe  were  inconve¬ 
niently  placed,  as  being  continually  expofed  to  injuries 
from  the  hard  fubftances  this  creature  fwallows  ;  but 
upon  a  more  narrow  ferutiny,  we  find  this  provided 
for  by  two’ membranous  capfules,  into  which  the  amyg¬ 
dalae,  when  preffed,  can  efcape,  and  remove  themfelves 
from  fuch  injuries.  ^ 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  in  this  creature  confi-  Velum  pen- 
derably  longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from  dulum  pa- 
getting  into  his  nofc  ;  which  would  happen  more  fre-lati. 
quently  in  this  animal  than  in  man,  bccaufe  of  its  fitua- 
tion  while  feeding.  lg^ 

In  this  fubjeCt,  as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  there  Glottis, 
is  no  uvula  ;  but  then  the  epiglottis ,  when  preffed  down,  184 
covers  the  whole  rima  entirely,  and  naturally  continues  epiglottis* 
fo :  there  is  therefore  a  ligament,  or  rather  mufcle, 
that  comes  from  the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue 
that  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  where  ic 
is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  ferves 
O  o  to 
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Of  Qua-  to  raifo  it  from  the  rima,  though  not  fo  ftrongly 

drupeds.  but  that  it  may  with  a  fmall  force  be  clapped  down 
1  ,  again. 

ITie^fe  of  however,  Why  the  uvula  is  want- 

theuvula.  'mg  here,  anc*  notinman?  This  feems  to  be,  that 
quadrupeds,  who  fwallow  their  food  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  fituation,  have  no  occafion  for  an  uvula,  though 
it  is  neccffary  in  man  on  account  of  his  ere£l  fitua¬ 
tion. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  there  is  a  pretty  large  gland  to  be  found, 
which  ferves  not  only  for  the  reparation  of  a  mucous 
liquor  to  lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  pafTes  this  way,  but 
alfo  fup plies  the  place  of  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  food 
from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it  would  be 
apt  to  do  by  reafon  of  the  dcfcending  fituation  of  the 
creature’s  head.  In  man,  the  mufcle  of  the  epiglottis 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  fupplicd  by  the  elafticity  of 
lS5  the  cartilage. 

Gullet.  The  gullet  is  formed  very  much  in  the  fame  way  as 

the  human.  Authors  indeed  generally  allege,  that 
quadrupeds  have  their  gullet  compofed  of  a  double  row 
of  fpiral  figures  decuffating  one  another  ;  but  this  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  ruminating  animals,  who  have  occafion  for 
fuch  a  decuffation  of  fibres.  The  a£tion  of  thefe  you 
g  may  eafily  obferve  in  a  cow  chewing  her  cud. 

Omentum.  The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which 
confidering  the  poflure  of  the  animal,  we  fhall  find  to 
be  a  wife  provifion,  finee  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily 
liquor  for  lubricating  the  guts  and  facilitating  their 
periftaltic  motion  *,  fo  in  our  eredt  poflure  the  natural 
gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it  downward,  but. in 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all  the  in- 
teftines  were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  favour¬ 
able  derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in  the  fa¬ 
cial  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  higheft  ;  and 
befides,  had  the  omentum  reached  much  farther  down 
in  us,  it  would  not  only  have  fupplied  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, .  but  we 
fhould  have  been  in  continual  danger  of  herniae *,  and 
even  at  prefent  the  omentum  frequently  pafTes  down 
with  fome  of  the  other  vifcera,  and  forms  part  of 
thefe  tumours.  To  thefe,  however,  the  dog  is  not 
fubjeft,  as  his  vifcera  do  not  prefs  fo  much  on  the  rings 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  befides  are  prevented 
from  palling  through  by  a  pendulous  flap  of  fat  men¬ 
tioned  N°  35.  The  facral  and  flernal  lamella  of  the 
omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  ftomach, 
pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  ;  but 
the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over,  goes  diredtly 
to  the  back-bone.  This  ferves  to  explain  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  fmall  omentum  in  the  human  body  ;  which 
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to  the  atlantal  than  the  human  :  by  this  means  the  grofs  of  Qua- 
food  lias  an  eafier  paffage  into  the  duodenum.  Again,  drupeds. 
the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomach,  when  diftended,  v—  Y-— J 
ftands  almoft  diredtly  fternal,  which  is  occafioned  by 
the  little  omentum  tying  it  fo  clofe  down  to  the  back 
bone,  &.c.  at  its  two  orifices;  but  it  not  being  fixed  in 
that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  remains  always  dor- 
fal :  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the  (liape  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  cavities,  the  diftance  betwixt  the  cardia  and  fundus 
being  greater  than  that  betwixt  the  two  fides.  It  feems 
to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  than  the  human,  that  it  might  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  at  once  ;  which  was  very  neceffary, 
fince  this  animal  cannot  at  any  time  get  its  fuftenance 
as  men  do.  The  turbillion  is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there 
any  coardtion  forming  the  antrum  Willefii ,  as  in  the 
ftomach  of  man.  It  is  confiderably  thicker  and  more 
mufcular  than  ours,  for  breaking  the  cohefion  of  their 
food,  which  they  fwallow  without  fufficient  chewing. 

Hence  it  is  evident  the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo 
great  as  (onie  would  have  it,  nor  its  contraction  fo  vio¬ 
lent  :  otherwife  that  of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly 
wounded  by  the  (harp  bones,  &c.  they  always  take 
down  ;  for  the  contraction  here  is  (till  greater  than  in 
the  human  ftomach,  which  is  much  thinner.  The  rugee 
of  the  tunica  villofa  are  neither  fo  large,  nor  fituated 
tranfverfely,  as  in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice 
to  the  other :  the  reafon  of  which  difference  is,  per¬ 
haps,  that  they  might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
the  hard  fubftances  this  creature  frequently  feeds  upon  j 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  ftriCture  at 
their  pylorus.  .  189  1 

The  inteftines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  Inteftines. 
(horter  than  ours ;  for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures 
moftly  ufe,  Toon  diffolves,  and  then  putrefies  ;  on  which 
account  there  was  110  occafion  for  a  long  traCt  of  in¬ 
teftines,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  (houid  be  quickly 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obler- 
ved  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mufcular  coat 
of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the 
human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately. 

The  valvulae  conniventes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in  a 
longitudinal  direction ;  and  the  whole  tradt  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  is  covered  with  a  (lime,  which  lubricates 
the  inteftines,  faves  them  from  the  acrimony  of  the  ex- 
crementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paffage.  .  I9© 

The  duodenum  differs  confiderably  in  its  fituation  Duodenum 
from  the  human.  For  in  man  it  firft  mounts  from  the 
pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right  fide  j 
then  paffes  down  by  the  gall  bladder  ;  and,  marching 
over  the  right  kidney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pioas 
mufcles,  makes  a  curvature  upwards  ;  and  paffes  over 
the  back  bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypo- 


is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum,  having  loft  its  fat, 
pafling  over  the  ftomach  and  colon,  w'here  it  rcaffumes 
its  fat,  fo  proceeds,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  liver, 
fpine,  &c.  The  ftriae  of  fat  are  pretty  regularly  dif- 
pofed  through  it,  accompanying  the  diftribution  of  the 
blood-veffels  to  guard  them  from  the  preffure  of  the 
fuperincumbent  vifcera. 

Stomach.  This  animal’s  ftomach;  though  pretty  much  refem- 
bling  the  human  in  its  (hape,  is  feme  what  differently 
fituated.  It  lies  more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the 
other  vifcera  do,  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
fhape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained  ;  that 
is  its  facral  orifice  is  much  farther  down  with  refpedt 


chondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  me-  I9i 
fentery,  and  mefocolon,  to  commence  the  jejunum ,  be- Jejunum* 
ing  firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pan¬ 
creatic  dudts  entering  in  at  its  moft  depending  part : 
Whereas,  in  the  dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the  py¬ 
lorus  to  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs 
loofe  and  pendulous  with  the  mefentery  backwards  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  then  turning  up  again, 
is  fixed  to  the  back  bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  j 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the 
moft  depending  part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention 
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feems  to  have  been  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this 
part  in  both,  viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors 
4  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  poured  into  it,  a  difadvan- 
tageous  courfe,  fo  that  it  might  be  the  more  intimately 
blended  with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  the  je¬ 
junum,  where  the  lafieals  are  very  numerous:  And 
thus,  by  reafon  of  their  different  pofture,  the  fame  de- 
fign  (though  by  a  very  different  order  of  the  parts)  is 
brought  about  in  both. 

The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours, 
only  fhorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  fhorter  and  lefs 
capacious  than  in  the  human  body  ;  and  we  take  it  for 
a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  live  on  vegetable 
food,  have  not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderably  long¬ 
er,  but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious,  than  fuch 
creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  man,  from 
this  form  of  his  inleffines,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  feems 
to  have  been  originally  defigned  for  feeding  on  vege¬ 
tables  chiefly  ;  and  Hill  the  moft  of  his  food,  and  all  his 
drink,  is  of  that  clafs. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as 
animal  food  is  not  only  much  more  eafily  reduced  in¬ 
to  chyle,  but  alfo  more  prone  to  putrefa&ion,  too  long 
a  delay  of  the  juices  might  occasion  the  worfl  confc- 
quences.  So  it  was  neceffary  that  their  receptacles 
■  Ihould  not  be  too  capacious  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be¬ 
ing  fhort  and  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the  feafonable 
di (charge  of  their  contents.  Whereas  vegetable  food 
being  more  difficultly  diffolved  and  converted  into  an 
animal  nature,  there  was  a  neceflity  for  fuch  creatures 
as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  a  long  inteftinal  canal, 
that  this  food  in  its  paffage  might  be  confiderably  re¬ 
tarded,  and  have  time  to  change  its  quality  into  one 
more  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Befldes  which  there  is 
another  advantage  which  accrues  to  man  in  particular, 
from  having  his  great  guts  very  capacious  :  for  as  he 
is  a  rational  being,  and  moffly  employed  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  focial  life,  it  would  have  been  very  inconve¬ 
nient  as  well  as  unbecoming  for  him  to  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  fuch  ignoble  exercifes  ;  fo  that, 
having  this  large  refervoir  for  his  faeces  alvinae,  he 
can  retain  them  for  a  conliderable  time  without  any 
trouble. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  juffly  enough  deferves  the 
name  of  an  intejlinum  c cecum  in  this  fubjeft,  though  in 
the  human  body  it  does  not  ;  and  it  has  probably  been 
from  the  largenefs  of  this  part  in  this  and  fume  other 
animals,  that  the  oldeft  anatomiffs  came  to  reckon  that 
fmall  appenaicle  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts.  On 
its  internal  furface  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  mu¬ 
cous  glands.  As  all  thefe  throw  out  flime,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  office  would  feem  to  be  the  procuring  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofes  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Still,  however,  there  feems  to  be  fome  un¬ 
known  ufe  for  this  organ  in  other  animals  ;  for  the  ap- 
pendicula  vermiformis  in  them  is  either  of  great  fize  or 
of  great  length,  in  a  rat.  it  is  rather  larger  than  the 
ftomach  ;  in  others,  as  fwine,  and  fome  of  the  animals 
which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  convolutions,  fothat 
the  food  muff  oe  lodged  in  it  for  a  long  time.  Thus, 
probably,  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  food,  which 
requires  a  confiderable  time  to  effe&uate,  and_though  un¬ 
known  to  us,  may  anfwer  very  ufeful  purpofes  to  the 
animal. 

1  he  colon  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments  5  and  confe- 
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quently  this  gut  is  not  purfed  Up  into  different  bags  or  Of  Qua- 
cells  as  the  human  :  nor  does  this  inteftine  make  any  clrupeds. 

circular  turn  round  the  abdomen  ;  but  paffes  dire&ly  v - 1 

acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  os  facrum,  where  it  gets  the  *94 
name  of  feBum.  Co!o»‘ 

At  the  extremity  of  the  intejlinum  reBum,  or  verge  ofgedturn. 
the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches,  which 
contain  a  moff  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  for  which  we  know  no  ufe,  unlefs  it  ferves  to  lu¬ 
bricate  the  ff rained  extremity  of  the  re&um,  and  defend 
it  againff  the  afperity  of  the  faeces,  or  to  feparate  fome 
liquor  that  might  other  wife  prove  hurtful  to  their  bodies. 

There  is  nothing  analogous  to  thofe  facs  in  the  human 
fubjedf,  unlefs  we  reckon  the  mucilaginous  glands  that 
are  found  moft  frequent  and  large  ft:  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  re<ftum. 

The  mefentery  is  confiderably  longer  than  in  the  hu-  Mefentery. 
man  body  ;  that,  in  his  horizontal  fituation,  the  inte¬ 
rnes  may  reft  fecurely  on  the  foft  cuftiion  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  mufcles.  1  he  fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fame 
way,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  in  the  omentum. 

The  interftices  betwixt  the  fat  are  filled  with  a  fine 
membrane.  Xnftead  of  a  great  number  of  glandulce 
vagae  to  be  found  in  the  human  mefentery,  we  find 
the  glands  few  in  number,  and  thofe  are  clofely  con¬ 
nected  together ;  or  there  is  only  one  large  gland  to 
be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  mefentery  of  a  dog, 
which,  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to  the  pancreas  Tp7 
and  the  name  of  its  difeoverer,  is  called  pancreas  u4fcl- Pancreas 
hi ;  but  the  refemblance,  if  there  is  any,  depends  Afellii, 
chiefly  on  the  connexion,  the  ftrudlure  being  entire¬ 
ly  different..  The  reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it  were 
fubdivided  into  many  fmaller  ones,  may  poffibly  be, 
that  as  the  guts  of  a  human  body  are  proportionally 
much. longer  thau  thofe  of  this  creature,  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the  laBea  primi- 
generis  into  one  place  j  whereas,  by  collecting  a  few 
of  thefe  veffels  into  a  neighbouring  gland,  the  fame 
effeCt.  is  procured  much  more  eafily.  Whether  the 
food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  paffage 
through  thefe  glands,  is  a  matter  very  much  unknown 
to  us ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  changes  really  do 
take  place.  ^ 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  Pancreas, 
down  by  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  the  capacity  of  this  crea¬ 
ture’s  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  fituation,  it  is  dif¬ 
pofed  more  longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  duodenum, 
which  it  accompanies  for  fome  way.  Its  duCl  enters 
the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  du&us 
communis. 

1  he  fpleen  of  this  animal  differs  from  the  human  Spleenf 
very  much,  both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much 
more  oblong  and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the 
length  of  the  abdomen,  like  the  pancreas.  Though 
the  fpleen  of  this  creature  is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  (which  was  neceffary  in  our  ereCi  pofture  to 
hinder  it  from  falling  downwards),  yet  by  the  animal’s 
prone  pofition,  its  dorfal  parts  being  rather  higher 
than  the  ffernal,  it  comes  to  be  always  contiguous 
to  this  mufcle,  and  is  as  effectually  fubjeCted  to 
an  alternate  preffure  from  its  a&ion  as  the  human 
fpleen  is. 

The  human  liver  has  no  fiffures  or  divifions,  unlefs  Liver, 
we  may  reckon  that  fmall  one  betwixt  the  two  pylce% 
where  the  large  veffels  enter  :  Whereas  in  a  dog,  and 
O  o  2  6  au 
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Of  Qua-  all  other  creatures  that  have  a  large  flexion  in  their 

drupeds.  f.flne,  as  lions,  leopards,  eats,  &c.  the  liver  and  lungs 
are  divided  into  a  great  many  lobes  by  deep  ftflions, 
reaching  the  large  blood-veflels,  which  in  great  motions 
of  the  back  bone  may  talily  Aide  over  one  another  ; 
and  fo  be  in  much  lefs  danger  of  being  torn  or  bruif- 
ed,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as 
we  really  fee  it  is  in  liorfes,  cows,  and  fuch  creatures 
as  have  their  back  bone  ftiff  and  immoveable.  There 
is  here  no  l.gamentum  latum  connefling  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  which,  in  our  fituation,  was  neceffary  to 
keep  the  vifeus  in  its  place :  Whereas,  in  this  creature, 
it  naturally  gravitates  forwards,  and  by  the  horizontal 
pofition  of  the.  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  prefling  againft 
the  vena  cava  *,  the  preventing  of  which  is  one  ufe  ge¬ 
nerally  afligned  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had  the 
liver  of  the  dog  been  thus  connected  to  the  diaphragm, 
the  refpiration  muft  neceflarily  have  fuffered  j  for,  as 
we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  this  mufcle  is  here  moveable  at 
the  centre  as  well  as  at  the  Tides  :  But  in  man  the  liver 
is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  moftly  at  its  tendinous  part  j 
that  is,  where  the  pericardium  is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other 
fide  ;  fo  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  impeding  the  refpira¬ 
tion,  being  fupended  by  the  mediaftinum  and  bones  of 
the  thorax.  In  confequence  of  this  vifeus  being  divided 
into  fo  many  lobes,  it  follows,  that  the  hepatic  du6ls 
cannot  poflibly  join  into  one  common  trunk  till  they 
arc  quite  out  of  the  fub fiance  of  the  liver  *,  becaufe  a 
branch  comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver  \  all  of 
which,  by  their  union,  form  the  hepatic  du£l  :  whence 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hepatico-cyftic  du£ls, 
mentioned  by  former  authors,  do  not  exift.  The  gall¬ 
bladder  itfelf  is  wanting  in  feveral  animals,  fuch  as  the 
deer,  the  horfe,  the  afs,  &c. ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  in 
fuch  animals,- the  hepatic  du£l,  at  its  beginning,  is 
widened  into  a  refervoir  of  confiderable  fize,  which  may 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  in  them  that  the  gall-bladder 

4  t  docs  in  others. 

Mediafti-  The  mediajlinum  in  this  creature  is  pretty  broad. 

mim.  The  pericardium  is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  dia¬ 

phragm,  but  there  is  an  inch  of  diftance  betwixt  them, 
in  which  place  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges ;  and 
by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this  animal,  though 
continually  prefling  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  cannot 

202  diflurb  the  heart’s  motion. 

Heart.  The  heart  is  fituated  with  its  point  almofi  dire&ly 

fiernally,  according  to  the  creature’s  pofture,  and  is  but 
very  little  inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is!  much 

203  fharper,  and  its  fhape  more  conoidal,  than  the  human. 

Vena  cava.  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a  confiderable  length 

within  the  thorax,  having  near  the  whole  length  of  the 
heart  to  run  over  ere  it  gets  at  the  Jinus  Lower umus  dex¬ 
ter.  In  man,  as  foon  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm,  it 
enters  the  pericardium,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it, 
and  immediately  gets  into  th t  finus  Lowerianur  ;  which 
finus,  in  the  human  fuhjeft,  by  the  oblique  fituation  of 
the  heart  is  almofi  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm  :  and 
by  this  we  diftover,  that  feveral  authors  have  taken 
their  delineations  of  the  human  heart  from  brutes  ; 
which  is  eafily  dete£led  by  the  fhape'and  fituation  of 
the  heart,  and  long  vena  cava,  within  the  thorax.  This 
w’as  one  of  the  faults  of  the  curious  wax-work  that  was 
fhown  at  London  and  Paris,  which  was  plainly  taken 
from  a  cow. 
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This  fituation  of  the  heart  of  the  creature  agrees  belt  of  Qua.  , 
with  the  fhape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the  drupeds.  | 
abdomen.  ^  /——J  jjl 

The  egrefs  of  the  large  blood-veffels  from  the  heart  Aor^' tf. 
is  fome what* different  from  the  human  :  For  here  thecenafc.ns, 
right  fubclavian  comes  off  firft  :  and  as  a  large  trunk  improperly  1 
runs  fome  way  upwards  before  it  gives  off  the  left  ca-f°cafieL 
rotid,  and  fplits  into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  left  fubclavian  is  fent  off.  So  that 
neither  here,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there  an  aorta  ofeen - 
dens ,  more  than  in  the  human ;  but  this  name  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  impofed  upon  it  from  obftrving  this  in  a 
cow,  where  indeed  there  is  an  afeending  and  deftend- 
ing  aorta. 

From  this  fpecialty  of  the  diftribution  of  the  veffels 
of  the  right  fide,  which  happens,  though  not  in  fo  great 
a  degree,  in  the  human  fubjefl,  we  may  perhaps  in  tome 
meafure  account  for  the  general  greater  ftrength,  readi- 
nefs,  or  facility  of  motion,  which  is  obfervable  in  the 
right  arm*  Upon  meafuring  the  tides  of  the  veffels,  the  a  mecha- 
furface  of  the  united  trunk  of  the  right  fubclavian  andnical  ac- 
carotid  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  left  fubclavian  and  earo-c£UT)r  of  . 
tid,  as  they  are  feparated.  If  fo,  the  refiflance  to  the  ftreugSTof 
blood  muft  be  lefs  in  that  common  trunk  than  in  the  left  the  r,feht 
fubclavian  and  carotid  :  But  if  the  refiilance  be  fmaller,  arm,  leg, 
the  abfolute  force  with  which  the  blood  is  fent  from  the 
heart  being  equal,  there  muft  neceflarily  be  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  fent  through  them  in  a  given  time  j 
and  as  the  ftrength  of  the  muffles  is,  cteteris  paribus , 
as  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  into  them  in  a  given  time, 
thofe  of  the  right  arm  will  be  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the 
left.  Now  children,  being  conffious  of  this  fuperior 
ftrength,  ufe  the  right  upon  all  occaflons ;  and  thus 
from  ufe  comes  that  great  difference  which  is  fo  obffr- 
vable.  That  this  is  a  fufficient  caufe,  feems  evident 
from  fa£t  •,  for  what  a  difference  is  there  betwixt  the 
right  and  the  left  arm  of  one  who  has  played  much  at 
tennis  ?  View  but  the  arms  of  a  blaekfmith  and  legs  of 
a  footman,  and  you  will  foon  be  convinced  of  this  effieft 
arifing  from  ufing  them.  But  if  by  any  accident  the 
right  arm  is  kept  from  a£lion  for  fome  time,  the  other 
from  being  ufed  gets  the  better  *,  and  thofe  people  are 
left-handed  :  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
fmall  odds  in  the  original  formation  of  the  veffels  fhould 
be  fufficient  to  refill  the  effeft  of  ufe  and  habit  (inftan- 
ces  of  the  contrary  occur  every  day)  \  it  is  enough  for 
our  preffnt  argument,  that  where  no  means  are  ufed  to 
oppofe  it,  the  odds  are  fufficient  to  determine  the  choice 
in  favour  of  the  right.  Now  becaufe  it  is  natural  to 
begin  with  the  leg  correfponding  to  the  hand  we  have 
moll  power  of,  this  is  what  gives  alfo  a  fuperiority  to 
the  right  leg.  - 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  ftill 
more  obfervable  in  thofe  creatures  in  whom  the  fame 
mechamfm  does  obtain  in  a  greater  degree.  Do  but 
obferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears  forward  with  his 
right  fide  \  or  look  at  him  when  a  ffraping  up  any 
thing,  and  you  will  prefently  fee  that  he  ufes  his  right 
much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  liorfes.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatomifts,  that  left-handed 
people,  as  well  as  thofe  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
ambidexter  (who  ufe  both  hands  alike),  have  the  two 
carotid  and  fubclavian  arteries  coming  off  in  four  di- 
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dined  trunks  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  :  but  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  kind  lias  ever  been  obferved  in  fuch 
bodies  as  have  been  examined  for  this  purpole ;  though 
indeed  thefe  have  been  but  few,  and  more  experience 
might  throw  greater  light  on  the  fubjed. 

The  diaphragm ,  in  its  natural  fituation,  is  in  general 
more  loofe  and  free  than  the  human  ;  which  is  owing 
to  its  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  parts  iri  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  ours.  The  human  diaphragm  is 
conne£led  to  the  pericardium  ;  which  again,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  mediadinum,  is  tied  to  the  dernum, 
fpine,  &:e.  but  here  there  is  fome  di fiance  between  the 
diaphragm  and  pericardium.  We  obierve  further, 
that  its  middle  part  is  much  more  moveable,  and  the 
tendinous  parts  not  fo  large.  And  indeed  it  was  ne~ 
ceffary  their  diaphragm  fhould  be  fomewhat  loofe,  they 
making  more  ufe  of  it  in  difficult  refpiration  than  man. 
This  we  may  obferve  by  the  ftrong  heaving  of  the 
flanks  of  a  horfe  or  dog  when  out  of  breath  ;  which 
correfponds  to  the  riling  of  the  ribs  in  us. 

The  Jlernum  is  very  narrow,  and  confifls  of  a  great 
number  of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every  way  ;  which 
always  happens  in  creatures  that;  have  a  great  mobility 
in  their  fpine.  The  ribs  are  llraighter,  and  by  no 
means  fo  convex  as  the  human ;  whereby  in  refpira¬ 
tion,  the  motion  forward  will  very  little  enlarge  their 
thorax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility 
of  their  diaphragm  ;  fo  our  thorax  is  principally  enlar¬ 
ged  according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs 
according  to  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and 
the  eonfequent  falling  in  of  the  atlantal  extremities  upon 
the  cheft,  may  contribute  fomewhat  to  the  ftraightnefs 
of  the  ribs. 

We  come  next  to  difeourfe  of  thofe  organs  that 
ferve  for  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of  urine.  And 
fird  of  the  kidneys:  Which 'in  this  animal  are  fituated 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  human  fubje<d;  but 
have  no  fat  on  their  inferior  fur  face,  where  they  face 
the  abdomen,  and  are  of  a  more  globular  form  than 
the  human.  The  reafon  of  thefe  differences  will  eaffiy 
appear,  if  we  compare  their  fituation  and  poflure  in 
this  animal  with  thofe  in  a  man  who  walks  ere<ff.  They 
are  placed  in  them  in  the  facral  part  of  the  body,  fo 
are  not  fubjeft  to  the  preffure  of  the  vifeera,  which 
feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fatnefs  of  thofe 
organs  in  us,  and  perhaps  *  may  like  wife  be  the  caufe 
of  our  being  more  fubjeft  to  the  done  than  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular  fub- 
dance  to  ward  off  this  preffure  where  there  would  ne- 
eeffarily  be  fat  colle&ed  ;  but  the  atlantal  part  of  their 
kidneys  is  pretty  well  covered  with  fat,  led  they  fhould 
fuffer  any  compreffion  from  the  adlion  of  the  ribs  and 
fpine. 

In  the  internal  ftru&ure  there  is  dill  more  confidcr- 
able  difference  :  For  the  papillae  do  not  here  fend 
out  Angle  the  feveral  tubuli  uriniferi ;  but  being  all 
united,  they  hang  down  ig  form  of  a  loofe  pendulous 
fkp  m  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  a  kind  of 
partition  ;  fo  that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  formed  within 
the  fubdance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing  that  is 
properly  analogous  to  a  pelvis  in  man  is  that  fac  or  di¬ 
latation  of  the  ureters  formed  at  the  union  of  the  duc¬ 
tus  uriniferi .  The  external  part  of  the  kidney  of  a 
dog  fomewhat  refembles  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney 
of  a  human  foetus :  but  in  a  human  adult  the  appear- 
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ance  is  very  different;  becaufe,  in  man,  from  the  con-  of  Qua- 
tinual  preffure  of  the  furrounding  vifeera,  the  lobes,  drupeds. 
which  in  the  foetus  are  quite  didinft  and  feparated,  '  f 
concrete,  but  the  original  cortical  fubdance  is  dill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The  rea¬ 
fon  of  thefe  peculiarities  may  probably  be,  that  the 
liquors  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  kind,  being  much  more  aerid  than  thofe  that  live 
on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  mud  incline  mueh  to  an 
alkalefcency,  as  indeed  the  fmel]  and  tade  of  that  li¬ 
quor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &c.  evidently  fhow,  be¬ 
ing  fetid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  convenient  to 
be  long  retained  in  the  body.  For  this,  end  it  was 
proper  that  the  fecreting  organs  diould  have  as  little 
impediment  as  poffible  by  preffure,  &e.  in  the  per¬ 
forming  their  functions;  and  for  that  defign,  the  me- 
chanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  excellently 
adapted  :  We  have  mod  elegant  pictures  in  Eudachius 
of  the  kidneys  of  brutes,  delineated  as  fuch,  with  a 
view  to  fliow  Vefalius’s  error  in  painting  and  deferibing 
them  for  the  human.  2I2 

The  glandules  or  capfulce  atrabilarice  are  thicker  and  Capful® 
rounder  than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  atrabilarije* 
kidneys. 

The  ureters  are  more  mufeular  than  the  human,  be-  Ureters, 
caufe  of  the  unfavourable  paffage  the  urine  has  through 
them  ;  they  enter  the  bladder  near  its  large  extre- 
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The  bladder  of  urine  differs  condderably  from  the  Bladder, 
human  ;  and  fird  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much 
pyramidal  or  pyriform.  This  diape  of  the  dog’s  blad¬ 
der  is  likew’ife  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  except  the 
ape  and  thofe  of  an  ere£t  podure.  In  man  it  is  by  no 
means  pyriform,  but  has  a  large  fac  at  its  dorfal  and 
facral  part  :  this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine 
gravitating  in  our  ere6i  podure  to  its  bottom,  which 
it  will  endeavour  to  protrude;  but  as  it  cannot  yield 
before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  natu¬ 
rally  dretch  out  where  there  is  the  lead  refidanee, 
that  is,  at  the  poderior  and  lateral  parts  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at  the 
bladder  to  extract  the  done  either  by  the  leffer  or  la¬ 
teral  operation  of  lithotomy.  Mod  anatomids  have 
delineated  this  wrong :  fo  much,  that  we  know  of 
none  who  have  judly  painted  it,  excepting  Mr  Cow- 
per,  in  his  Myotomiu ,  and  Mr  Butty.  It  has  certainly 
been  from  obferving  it  in  brutes  and  young  children, 
that  they  have  been  led  into  this  midake.  The  fame 
eaufe,  viz.  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder 
of  a  different  form  in  brutes:  In  their  horizontal  pofir 
tion  the  neck,  from  which  the  urethra  is  continued, 
is  higher  than  its  fundus;  the  urine  mud  therefore 
didend  and  dilate  ,  the  mod  depending  part  by  its 
weight.  _  ...  215 

As  to  its  conneBiQU,  it  is  fadened  to  the  abdominal  Cormec- 
mufcles  by  a  procefs  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that  mem- tlon* 
brane  is  extended  quite  over  it ;  whereas  in  us  its  fu- 
perior  and  poderior  parts  are  only- covered  by  it:  hence 
in  man  alone  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be 
performed  without  hazard  of  opening  the  cavity  of  the  \yhy  the 
abdomen.  Had  the  peritoneum  been  fpread  over  the  human 
bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of  the  vifeera  bi  nder  hut  - 
in  our  ere<ff  podure  would  have  fo  borne  upon  it,  thaT’’ 1™^°" 
they  would  not  have  allowed  any  eonfiderable  quantity  ^e^erito^ 
vl  urine  to  be  collected  there;  but  we  muff  have  beenneunv 
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obliged  to  difcharge  its_contcnts  too  frequently  to  be 
confident  with  the  fun&ions  of  a  focial  life  :  Whereas 
by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is  now  colle&ed 
in  fufficient  quantity,  the  vifeera  not  gravitating  this 
way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  that  feed  upon  animal  food  have  their  bladder 
mote  mufcular  and  confiderably  ftronger  and  lefs  ca¬ 
pacious,  than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fuch  as 
horfes,  cows,  fwine,  &c.  whofe  bladder  of  urine  is  per¬ 
fectly  membranous,  and  very  large.  This  is  wifely- 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food  :  For  in  thefe  firfl, 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fo  in  a  particular 
manner  their  urine  becomes  exalted  ;  which,  as  its  de¬ 
lay  might  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  mud  neceffari- 
ly  be  quickly  expelled.  This  is  chiefly  effected  by  its 
dimulating  this  vifeus  more  drongly  to  contract,  and 
fo  to  difcharge  its  contents,  though  the  irritation  does 
not  altogether  depend  upon  the  dretching,  but  likewife 
arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  That  a  dimulus 
is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  excretion  of  urine, 
we  learn  from  the  common  falinc  diuretic  medicines 
that  are  given,  which  are  diflfolved  into  the  ferum  of 
the  blood,  and  carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder  :  The  fame  appears  likewife  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  cantharides ;  or  without  any  of  thefe,  when 
the  parts  are  made  more  fendble,  as  in  an  excoriation 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  frequent  defire  to  make  wa¬ 
ter.  Accordingly  we  find  thefe  animals  evacuate  their 
urine  much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other 
creature  that  lives  on  vegetable  food.  And  if  thefe 
creatures,  whofe  fluids  have  already  a  tendency  to  pu- 
trefa&ion,  are  expofed  to  heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids 
mud  for  a  confiderable  time  undergo  the  a&ions  of 
the  containing  vcffels,  and  frequently  perform  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  without  any  new  fupplies  of 
food  ;  by  which  the  duids  becoming  more  and  more 
acrid,  the  creature  is  apt  to  fall  into  feverilh  and  putrid 
difeafes. 

Their  fpermatic  vejfcls  arc  within  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  have 
a  membrane  like  a  mefentery,  to  bang  loofe  and  pen¬ 
dulous  in  the  abdomen  :  whereas  in  us,  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
tenfely  dretched  over  them.  At  their  paflage  out  of 
the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a  plain  perforation,  or 
holes  ;  hence  the 'adult  quadruped,  in  this  refpeft,  re- 
fembles  the  human  foetus.  And  from  obferving  this 
in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or 
rupture  among  authors.  This  opening,  which  leads 
down  to  the,  tedicle,  is  of  no  difadvantage  to  them, 
but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us  ;  for  from  the 
weight  of  our  vifeera,  and  our  continually  gravitating 
upon  thefe  holes,  we  mud  have  perpetually  laboured 
under  enteroceles.  This  they  are  in  no  hazard  of, 
fince  in  them  this  paflage  is  at  the  highed  part  of  their 
belly  ;  and  in  their  horizontal  podure,  the  vifeera  can¬ 
not  bear  upon  it  :  And  to  prevent  even  the  fmalled 
hazard,  there  is  a  loofe  pendulous  femilunar  flap  of  fat  ; 
which  ferves  two  ufes,  as  it  both  hinders  the  intedines 
from  getting  into  the  paflage,  and  alfo  the  courfe  of 
the  fluids  from  being  flopped  in  the  veflels,  which  is 
fecured  in  us  by  the  cellular  fubdance  and  tenfe  peri¬ 
toneum  :  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that 
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this  procefs  remains  almofl  unaltered,  even  after  tlieani-  0fQua. 
mal  has  been  almofl  exhaufled  of  fat.  drupeds.  j 

There  is  next  a  paflage  quite  down  into  the  cavity  y~ 
where  the  teflicles  lie.  Had  the  fame  drudure  ob¬ 
tained  in  man,  by  the  condant  drilling  down  of  the  li¬ 
quor  which  is  fecreted  for  the  lubricating  of  the  guts, 
we  fliould  always  have  laboured  under  an  hydrocele  ; 
but  their  podure  fecures  them  from  any  hazard  of  this 
kind  :  indeed  very  fat  lap-dogs,  who  confequently  have 
an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometimes  troubled  with  an 
epiplocele. 

'  The  ferotum  is  fhorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  Scrotum, 
human  in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  vef culce  femi- 
nales ,  that  the  feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  foon- 
er  be  brought  from  the  tefles,  thus  in  fome  meafure 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  vejiculce  feminaies  ;  for  the  The  veil, 
courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  vafa  deferentia  is  thus  eulse  femt 
fhortened  by  placing  the  feccrning  veflels  nearer  the 
excretory  organs.  Perhaps  its  paflage  is  likewife  quick- lupp  ie  ‘ 
ened  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  vafa  deferentia, 
which  is  flronger  in  this  creature  than  in  man.  The 
want  of  vcf  culce  feminaies  at  the  fame  time  explains 
the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  fo  tedious  in  copula¬ 
tion.'  But  why  thefe  bodies  are  abfent  in  the  dog  kind 
more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a  circumdance  we  know 
nothing  of. 

The  flrufrure  of  the  teficlcs  is  much  the  fame  withTeftes. 
the  human  ;  as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyramidale ,  va- 
ricofum ,  or  pampiniforme ,  and  the  epididymis  or  excre¬ 
tory  veflel  of  the  tedicle.  The  vafa  deferentia  enter  the 
abdomen  where  the  blood  veflels  come  out  ;  and,  paffing 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  are  inferted  a  little 
below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  praeputium  has  two  mufcles  fixed  to  it  :  one 
that  arifes  from  the  fphin&er  ani,  and  is  inferted  all  72$ 
along  the  penis  ;  and  this  is  called  retraBor  preeputii :  Penis. 
But  the  other,  whofe  office  is  dire&ly  contrary  to  this, 
is  cutaneous  ;  and  feems  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a  production 
of  their  tunica  carnofa.  The  corpora  cavernofa  rife 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human;  but  thefe  foon  ‘ 
terminate  ;  and  the  Ted  is  fupplied  by  a  triangular  bone, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove  excava¬ 
ted  for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis 
two  protuberant  bulbous  fleffiy  fubflances,  refembling 
the  glans  penis  in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two 
veins,  which  by  the  ereBores  penis  and  other  parts  are 
comprefied  in  the  time  of  coition  ;  and  the  circulation 
being  flopped,  the  blood  diflends  the  large  cavernous 
bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the  vagina  CoituJ 
by  its  contraction  and  fwelling  of  its  corpus  caverno- 
fum,  which  is  confiderably  greater  than  in  other  ani¬ 
mals,  gripes  it  clofely  ;  and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  ac¬ 
tion  fome  time;  contrary  to  his  will,  till  time  be  given 
for  bringing  a  quantity  of  feed  fufficient  to  impregnate 
the  female-:  and  thus,  by  that  orgafmus  veneris  of  the 
female  organs,  the  want  of  the  vef  culce  feminaies  is 
in  fome  meafure  fupplied.  But  as  it  would  be  a  very 
uncafy  podure  for  the  dog  to  fupport  himfelf  folely  up¬ 
on  his  hinder  feet,  and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long  a  time';  therefore,  as 
foon  as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  fufficiently  filled,  he 
gets  off  and  turns  averfe  to  her.  Had,  then,  the  penis 
been  pliable  as  in  other  animals,  the  urethra  mud  of 
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neceftity  have  been  compreffed  by  this  twilling,  and 
confequently  the  courfe  of  the  feed  intercepted  ;  but 
this  is  wifely  provided  again  ft  by  the  urethra’s  being 
formed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone.  After  the  emiffion 
of  the  feed,  the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation  is 
reftored,  and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eafily  ex- 
tra&ed. 

The  proftata  feems  here  divided  into  two,  which  are 
proportionably  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a 
greater  quantity  of  that  liquid. 

The  uterus  of  multiparous  animals  is  little  elfe  but  a 
continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  feparated  from  it  by 
a  fmall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  ca¬ 
nals  mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  foetus  are 
lodged  :  thefe  are  divided  into  different  facs,  which  are 
ftrongly  conftrifled  betwixt  each  foetus  \  yet  thefe  c oar c- 
tions  give  way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe  go  out 
the  tubce  Fallopiaiice ,  fo  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge 
pretty  near  the  kidneys. 

I  he  difpofition  and  fituation  of  the  mammce  vary  as 
they  bear  one  or  more  young.  Thofe  of  the  unipa- 
rous  kind  have  them  placed  between  the  facral  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  in  them  is  the  higheft  part  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  their  young  get  at  them  without  the 
inconvenience  of  kneeling:  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
creatures  are  of  no  great  fize,  and  their  breaft  large, 
as  in  fheep,  the  young  ones  are  obliged  to  take  this 
pofture.  In  multiparous  animals,  they  muft  have  a 
gfeat  number  of  nipples,  that  their  feveral  young  ones 
may  have  room  at  the  fame  time,  and  thefe  difpofed 
over  both  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  and  the  creatures  ge¬ 
nerally  lie  down  when  the  young  are  to  be  fuckled, 
that  they  may 'give  them  the  moft  favourable  fituation. 
From  this  it  does  not  appear  to  be  from  any  particular 
fitnefs  of  the  veffels  at  certain  places  for  giving  a  pro¬ 
per  nourifhment  to  the  child,  that  the  breads  are  fo 
placed  in  women  as  we  find  them,  but  really  from  that 
fituation  being  the  moft  convenient  both  for  mother  and 
infant. 

Sect.  III.  Anatomy  of  ruminating  Animals ,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Cow . 

The  animal  whofe  ftru&ure  we  have  been  examin¬ 
ing*  being  one  of  thofe  which  live  chiefly  on  other 
animals,  had  a  foot  formed  for  running  and  feizing  its 
prey.  But  the  tribe  of  ruminating  animals  have  their 
feet  enveloped  in  a  horny  covering,  fitting  them  for 
walking  much,  as  is  required  of  many  of  them,  but 
totally  difqualifying  them  for  feizing  living  prey. 

In  thefe  animals,  the  fpinous  proeeffes  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  neek  diminifti  in  fize  according  to  the 
length  of  the  neck  \  the  atlas,  or  firft  vertebra,  has  its 
lateral  .proeeffes  flatted  and  bending  forwards,  and  the 
mammillary  proeeffes  of  the  back  of  the  head  are 
lengthened  out  ;  hence,  they  can  move  the  head  with 
difficulty  fideways  or  forwards,  but  the  motion  of  the 
neck  is  very  extenfive.  The  ribs  are  broad  and  thick. 
The  fcapula  is  narrow  next  the  back,  and  lengthened 
out  towards  the  neck,  and  it  has  neither  acromion  nor 
coracoid  procefs.  The  great  tuberofity  near  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone,  in  the  atlantal  extremity  is  very 
arge,  and  the  rough  line  on  the  bone  very  prominent, 
to  give  greater  room  for  the  infertion  of  ftrong  muf- 
c  es*  I  he  two  bones  of  the  fore  leg  grow  together 
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almoft  their  whole  length,  being  only  diftinguifhed  Of  Qua- 
from  it  at  the  top  by  a  furrow.  Hence,  the  fide  mo-  drupeds. 
tion  of  the  foot  in  thefe  animals  is  almoft  entirely  pre-  l— ~v~J 
vented.  The  haunch  bone  is  fhaped  fomething  like  a 
hammer,  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  fpine  extremely 
large,  and  the  mufcles  fituated  about  thefe  bones  ex¬ 
ceeding  ftrong  and  bulky,  as  one  would  fuppofe  they 
ought  to  be,  in  order  to  enable  thefe  animals  to  kick 
with  greater  power. 

There  are  no  parietal  bones  in  the  fkull  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  but  their  place  is  occupied  by  one  very  ftrong  bone 
in  the  top  of  the  head  \  the  frontal  bone  is  very  large, 
and  forms  a  large  arch  overhanging  each  orbit. 

The  brain,  in  thefe  animals,  is  much  fmaller  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  reft  of  their  body,  than  in  man  ;  in  the 
ox  it  conftitutes  -g-f ^  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  where¬ 
as  in  man  it  amounts  to  about  ^  *,  its  general  form  does 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  man. 

In  the  eye  of  the  cow  the  pupil  is  oblong,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  the  tapetum  is  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  changing  to  an  azure  blue  *,  the  ftrice  at  the 
back  of  the  uvea  are  very  large  and  confpicuous.  The 
eye  of  this  animal  is  ufually  the  fubjedl  of  diffeflion 
in  examining  the  ftru&ure  of  this  organ,  which  it  ex¬ 
hibits  to  great  advantage.  It  is  in  the  organs  of  di- 
geftion,  that  thefe  animals  differ  moft  tffentially  from 
the  other  mammalia  5  thefe  therefore  deferve  a  parti¬ 
cular  examination.  g 

I  here  are  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  butThehiftory 
the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue  rough,  of  the  cow 
•I  his  roughnefs  is  occafioned  by  long  lharp-pointed as  a  rui™~ 
papillae,  with  which  the  whole  fcbftance  of  it  is  cover-  am“ 
ed.  Thefe  papillae  are  turned  towards  the  throat  ;  fo 
that  by  their  means  the  food,  having  once  got  into 
the  mouth,  is  not  eafily  pulled  back.  The  "animals 
therefore  fupply  the  defeft  of  teeth  by  wrapping  their 
tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs :  and  fo,  prefling  it  againft 
the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  ftretched,  and  cut  it  with  the 
teeth  of  the  under  jaw  ;  then,  without  chewing,  throw 
it  down  into  the  gullet,  which  in  thefe  creatures  con- 
fifts  of  a  double  row  of  fpiral  fibres  crofting  one  ano¬ 
ther.  All  animals  which  ruminate  muft  have  more 
ftomachs  than  one  j  fome  have  two,  fome  three ;  ‘our 
prefent  fubjeft  has  no  lefs  than  four.  The  food  is  ear-  It 
ried  direflly  down  into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon  the  ftomachs. 
left  fide,  and  is  the  largeft  of  all  :  it  is  called  yccrrg,  230 
yentriculus ,  and  xotyicc,  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  what  Their 
is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by  the  vulgar. 11  ame.s  a.nd 
There  are  no  ruga?  upon  its  internal  furface  ;  but  in-defcriptl0ri* 
flead  of  thefe  there  are  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  blunt- 
pointed  proceffes,  by  which  the  whole  has  a  general 
roughnefi,  and  the  furface  is  extended  to  feveral  times 
the  fize  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  The  food,  by  the  force 
of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  the  liquors  poured  in  here, 
is  fufficiently  macerated  5  after  which  it  is  forced  up 
hence  by  the  gullet  into  the  mouth,  and  there  it  is 
made  very  fmall  by  maftication  \  this  is  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  chewing  the  cud,  or  rumination  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  grinders  are  exceedingly  well  fitted  :  for 
inftead  of  being  covered  with  a  thin  cruft,  the  enamel 
on  them  confifts  of  perpendicular  plates,  between  which 
the  bone  is  bare,  and  conftantly  wearing  fafter  than 
the  enamel,  fo  that  the  tooth  remains  good  to  extreme 
old  age  and  by  means  of  thefe  teeth  the  rumination 
is  carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  any  danger  of 
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Of  Qua-  fporling  them.  After  rumination,  the  food  is  fent 
'  down  by  the  gullet  into  the  fecond  ftomach  ;  for  the 
'gullet  opens  indifferently  into  both.  It  ends,  exadtly 
where  the  two  ftomachs  meet :  and  there  is  a  fmooth 
gutter  with  riling  edges  which  leads  into  the  fecond 
ftomach,  from  thence  to  the  third,  and  alfo  to  the 
fourth  :  however,  the  creature  has  the  power  of  di- 
redling  it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  us,  that  the 
drink  goes  into  the  fecond  ;  but  that  might  be  eafilv 
determined  by  making  them  drink  befoie  {laughter. 
The  fecond  ftomach,  which  is  the  anterior  and  fmaller, 
is  called  Kix^vgmXo;,  reticulum ,  honeycomb ,  the  bonnet 
or  king's  hood.  It  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  cells 
on  its  internal  fur  face,  of  a  regular  pentagonal  figure, 
like  a  honeycomb.  Here  the  food  is  farther  macerat¬ 
ed  ;  from  which  it  is  protruded  into  the  third,  called 
or  oniafum,  -outgo  the  manyplies,  becaufe  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  rifes  up  into  a  great  many  plicae  or  folds, 
and  Jlratum  fuper  jlratum,  according  to  the  length  of 
this  ftomach.  Some  of  thefe  plicae  arc  farther  produ¬ 
ced  into  the  ftomach  than  others  ;  i.  e.  firft  two  long 
ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thefe  two  (horter  in  the 
middle,  &c.  There  are  numberlefs  glandular  grains 
like  millet  feeds  difperfed  on  its  plicae,  from  which 
fome  authors  call  this  ftomach  the  millet.  From  this 
it  paffes  into  the  fourth,  whofe  names  are  wvegov,  abo- 
jjiafum,  cai/le,  or  the  red,  which  is  the  name  it  com¬ 
monly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour.  This  much  refem- 
bles  the  human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a  dog  j  only  the 
inner  folds  or  pliem  are  longer  and  loo'fer  j  and  it  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only  one 
digeftive  ftomach,  and  that  has  the  fame  coagulating 
power  in  the  foetus  as  the  fourth  ftomach  in  this  ani¬ 
mal  ;  whence  this  might  not  improperly  be  called  the 
only  true  ftomach.  Caille  fignifies  curdled;  and  hence 
the  French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this  fourth 
ftomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by  young 
calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth  ftomach,  with 
the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  commonly  taken  for 
making  runnel :  but  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice  enter,  this  coagulation  is  not  to  be  found,  which 
fhows  the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors.  There  are  other  crea¬ 
tures  which  ufe  the  fame  food,  that  have  not  fuch  a 
liiechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Horfes,  affes,  &c. 
have  but  one  ftomach,  where  grafs  is  macerated, 
and  a  liquor  for  their  nourilhment  extrafled,  and 
the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little  altered. 
From  this  different  ftruaure  of  the  ftomach  in  thefe 
creatures,  a  ruminant  animal  will  be  ferved  with  one- 
third  lefs  food  than  another,  of  equal  bulk  :  grafters 
are  fufficientlv  acquainted  with  this.  1  he  reafon  is, 
that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and  flrong  di¬ 
geftive  organs  •,  all  their  food  is  fully  prepared,  and 
almoft  wholly  converted  into  chyle :  But  a  horfe’s 
ftomach  is  not  fitted  for  this  ;  fo  that  he  requires  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extraft  the  tame 
nourilhment. 

The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a  confiderable 
length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and 
this  confirms  what  we  faid  formerly  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  viz.  that  the  length  and  capa¬ 
city  of  the  guts  were  different  in  different  animals,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

232  The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  lame  way  as 
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regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  bite  and  pancreatic  lymph,  of  Qua- 
The  great  guts  here  hardly  deferve  that  name,  their  drupeds..j 

diameter  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  fmall  ;  v - 

but  ta  compensate  this,  they  are  much  longer  propor¬ 
tionally  than  a  dog’s,  being  convoluted  as  the  fmall 
guts  are.  The  caecum  is  very  large  and  long.  .  The 
digeftion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  fome  other  animals, 
is  accomplifhed  with  rumination  ;  the  intention  of  which 
feems  to  be,  that  the  food  may  be  fufficiently  commi¬ 
nuted,  and  thus  more  fully  acted  upon  by  the  ftomach  : 
for  it  is  not  obferved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as  . 
it  is  fed  only  upon  milk,  though  the  action  takes  place 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon  milk, 
the  food  defeends  immediately  into  the  fourth  ftomach 
(which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  feems  only  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  the  operation  of  digeftion)  with¬ 
out  flopping  in  any  of  the  firft  three.  .  The  rumina¬ 
tion  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eaten 
a  pretty  large  quantity  :  after  which  fine  lies  down, 
if  fhe  can  do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew, 
though  the  operation  will  take  place  in  a  ftanding  pof- 
ture,  if  fhe  cannoTlie  down.  In  this  adlion  a  ball  is 
obferved  to  rife  from  the  ftomach  with  great  velocity, 
almoft  as  if  fhot  from  a  mufket.  This  ball  the  animal 
chews  very  accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and 
fo  on  alternately,  till  all  the  food  fhe  has  eaten  has  un¬ 
dergone  this  operation.  This  is  eafily  explained  from 
the  ftruaure  of  the  gullet,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres 
calculated  for  bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another  for  ta¬ 
king  it  down. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow  extraas  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nourifhment  from  her  food  than 
thole  animals  which  do  not  ruminate  ;  and  hence  fhe 
is  contented  with  much  wotfe  fare,  and  fmaller  quan¬ 
tities  of  it,  than  a  horfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  dung  of 
cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its.  fine  parts 
than  horfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  it  as  a  ma¬ 
nure.  #  233 

The  fpleen  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fitua- Spleen, 
tion  from  that  of  a  dog  5  but  it  is  a  little  more  firmly 
fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there  not  being  here  fo  much 
danger  of  this  vifeus’s  being  hurt  in  the  flexions  of  the 

fpleen.  .  .  .  234 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  in  this  crea-Liver. 
ture  as  either  in  a  man  or  dog;  which  depends  on  the 
fmall  motion  this  creature  enjoys  in. its  fpine,  which 
made  fuch  a  divifion  needlefs.  This  alfo  confirms  what 
we  formerly  advanced  on  this  head. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the  fame  Heart, 
with  that  of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  fliarper ; 

In  us,  the  heart  beating  continually  againft  the  ribs, 
and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  obtufe  :  but  here  the 
apex  is  made  up  only  of  the  left  ventricle,  fo  is  more 

acute.  #  t  236 

The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juftly  divided,  into  rta  af- 

cending  and  defending,  though  this  divifion  is  ill  found- cendens 
ed  either  in  a  dog  or  man  ;  and  it  has  certainly  been  and  defeefl, 
from  this  fubjeft  that  the  older  anatomifts  took  theirdens’ 
deferiptions  when  they  made  this  divifion  }  for  here 
the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  afeending  and  defeend- 

ing.  #  .  237 

Their  urinary  bladder  is  of  a  pyramidal  fhape.  It  is  Bladder, 
very  large*  and  more  membranaceous}  for  the  urine 
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of  thefe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals,  there  tvas  no  fuch  occafion  for  expelling 
'  it  fo  foon. 

The  male  is  provided  with  a  loofe  pendulous  fcrotum, 
and  confequently  with  veficulce  feminities .  The  female 
organs  differ  from  thofe  of  a  bitch,  moftly  as  to  the 
form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which  are  here  contorted 
in  form  of  a  fnail.  In  this,  and  all  uniparous  animals, 
they  contain  only*  part  of  the  fecundines  \  but  in 
bitches,  and  other  multiparous  animals,  they  run 
ftraight  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus 
themfelves. 

The  form  of  a  cow’s  uterus  differs  from  the  human  in 
having  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is  common  to  it 
withjother  brutes  5  for  a  bitch  has  two  long  cornua  ute¬ 
ri:  But  thefe  again  differ  (as  being  multiparous  and 
uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitch’s  cornua  the  /oetus 
are  contained  5  whereas  here  there  is  only  part  of  the 
fecundines,  being  moftly  the  allantois  with  the  includ¬ 
ed  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
more  eafily  difcovfcred ;  its  internal  furface  has  a  great 
number  of  fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bo¬ 
dies  fixed  to  it.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  veffels  of  the 
uterus  terminating  here.  In  an  impregnated  uterus 
we  can  eafily  prefs  out  of  them  a  chylous  mucilaginous 
liquor  j  they  are  compofed  of  a  great  many  proceffes 
or  digituli,  and  deep  caverps,  anfwering  to  as  many 
caverns  and  proceffes  of  the  placenta.  Their  refem- 
blance  has  occafioned  the  name,  of  papillcc  to  be  given 
them  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  foetus  fucked  in  utero .  The  papillae 
are  found  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  life,  in  the  va¬ 
rious  ftages  of  pregnancy,  and  like  wife  in  the  unim¬ 
pregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the  time  of  gef- 
tation.  The  membranes,  it  is  plain  (by  the  firetch¬ 
ing  of  the  parts),  muft  be  made  thinner  5  but  then  it  is 
as  evident,  that  the  veffels  are  at  that  time  enlarged, 
upon  which  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any  part  de¬ 
pends  5  fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one 
way  as  loft  the  other. 

The  os  uteri  is  entirely  (hut  up  by  a  glutinous  muci¬ 
laginous  fubftance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of 
all  creatures  when  with  young  :  by  this  the  external  air 
is  excluded,  which  would  foon  make  the  liquors  cor¬ 
rupt  :  it  alfo  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means 
alfo  the  lips  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  to¬ 
gether,  which  other  wife  they  would  ceftainly  at  this 
time  do.  There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to  fe- 
crete  this  gluten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  with  the  contained  waters  make  a  foap  that  lu¬ 
bricates  and  wafhes  the  parts,  and  makes  them  eafily 
yield.  The  firft  of  the  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus  is 
the  chorion. 

The  chorion  is  a  pretty  ftrong  firm  membrane,  on 
whofe  external  furface  are  difperfed  a  great  many  red 
flefliy  bodies  of  the  fame  number,  fize,  and  ftru&ure, 
with  the  papillae,  with  which  they  are  mutually  indent¬ 
ed.  They  have  been  called  cotyledones ,  from  xotvAjj, 
u  cavity.”  I  his  is  greatly  difputed  by  fome  as  a  name 
very  improper  5  but  we  think  without  reafon,  fince 
the  furface  that  is  conne&ed  to  the  papillae  is  concave, 
though  when  feparated  it  appears  rather  convex.  To 
fhun  all  difpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough 
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placentulce ,  fince  they  ferve  the  fame  ufe  as  the  placenta  of  Qua- 
in  women.  The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  papillae  drupeds. 
without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  being  able  to  injedf  v— v— ' 
coloured  liquors  from  the  veffels  of  the  glands  of  the 
uterus  into  the  placentulae,  feem  to  prove  beyond  a  re¬ 
ply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anaftomufes  betwixt  the 
veffels.  On  their  coats  run  a  great  number  of  veffels  * 
that  are  fent  to  the  feveral  placentulae,  on  the  external 
fide  next  to  the  uterus  5  whereas  in  creatures  that  have 
but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubjedl,  cats,  dogs, 

&c.  the  adhefion  is  fomewhat  firmer  :  The  placentae  are 
likewife  joined  to  the  papillae  in  the  cornua  uteri.  We 
fhall  next  give  the  hiftory  of  the  allantois .  244 

This  is  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane  contiguous  to  Allantois, 
the  former.  It  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the  foe¬ 
tus  in  the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a  fraall  part  of  the 
amnios.  It  is  moftly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In 
mares,  bitches,  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnios,  be¬ 
ing  everywhere  interpofed  betwixt  it  and  the  chorion. 

In  fheep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this  animal  5  and 
in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers  ftill  lefs  of  the  amnios. 

This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
urachus,  which  is  connedled  at  its  other  end  to  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  its 
contents  }  and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  commonly 
found  in  it.  The  membrane  is  doubled  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  urine 
back  into  the  bladder.  Its  veffels  are  fo  cxceffively  fine 
and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injedled  liquor  farther 
than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This  membrane  is  fo 
far  analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  eafily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors.  The  exift- 
ence  of  this  membrane  jn  women  has  been  very  warmly  24 5 

difputed  on  both  fides.  Thofe  who  are  againft  its  exift-The  argu- 
ence  deny  they  could  ever  find  it  \  and,  allowing  it ments 
were  fo,  allege,  that  fince  the  urachus  is  impervious,  human 

appears  by  our  not  being  able  to  throw  liquors  from  the  allantois, 
bladder  into  it,  or  vice  verfa ,  it  cannot  ferve  the  ufe 
that  is  agreed  by  all  it  does  ferve  in  beafts  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  human  body  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  But  if 
we  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  firft,  that  there  feems 
to  be  the  fame  neceffity  for  fuch  a  refervoir  in  man  as  in 
other  animals  ;  fecondly,  that  we  adlually  find  urine 
contained  in  the  bladder  of  the  human  foetus :  thirdly, 
that  urine  has  been  evacuated  at  the  navel  when  the 
urethra  was  flopped,  which  urine  without  this  conduit 
would  have  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen : 
fourthly,  that  midwives  have  pretended  to  remark  two 
different  forts  of  waters  come  away  at  the  time  of 
birth  :  and,  laftly,  that  Dr  Littre  and  Dr  Hale  have 
given  in  this  membrane  of  a  human  fubjedl,  with  all 
the  other  fecundines,  curioufly  prepared,  the  one  to  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  the  other  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  at  London  5  by  which  focieties  their  refpedive  ac¬ 
counts  are  attefted  ;  not  to  mention  Verheyen,  Heifler, 

Keill,  &c.  who  affirm  their  having  feen  it  5  and  Albi- 
nus  is  faid  to  have  fhown  to  his  college  every  year  a 
preparation  of  it :  On  all  thefe  accounts  it  feems  moft 
probable,  that  there  is  fuch  a  membrane  in  the  human 
body.  .  #  246 

The  third  proper  integument  of  the  foetus  is  the  am-  Amnios. 
nios.  It  is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion  5  it  has 
numerous  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veffels  fpread 
upon  it,  the  lateral  branches  of  which  feparate  a  liquor 
into  its  cavity.  This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  am. 

P  p  nios  $ 
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Of  Birds,  nios  ;  which  at  firft  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,  afterwards  in- 
creafes  for  forae  months,  then  again  decreafes ;  and  in 
a  cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this  liquor  is  not 
above  a  pound.  The  membrane  does  not  enter  the  cor¬ 
nua  uteri  in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the  body  of 
the  uterus  ;  whereas  the  allantois  occupies  chiefly  its 
cornua.  But  for  what  further  relates  to  the  flru&ure  of 
the  involucra,  with  the  nature  of  the  liquors  contained 
in  them,  we  mud  refer  to  the  fecond  volume  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Effays,  from  page  I2i,  where  you  have  the  fum  of 
all  we  know  of  this  matter. 


O  M  Y.  Part  II 

There  are  here  two  vence  umbilicales ,  and  but  one  in  Of  Birds, 
the  human  fubjedt  ;  becaufe  the  extreme  branches  co-  '  1  1  ■  y  — ‘ 
ming  from  the  feveral  placentulae  could  not  unite  fo  foon 
as  they  would  have  done  had  they  come  all  from  one 
cake,  as  in  the  human. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  flelhy  body  that  fwims  in  the 
urine  of  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  which  is  the  hippo* 
mattes  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle  opinions  and  whims 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  ufe  ;  but  that  feems  to  be 
dill  unknown,  or  how  it  is  generated  or  nourilhed,  for 
it  has  no  connedlion  with  the  foetus  or  placentulse. 


CHAP.  V.  THE  ANATOMY  OF  BIRDS. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Birds  in  General. 

The  flru&ure  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  animals  is 
obvioufly  calculated  for  the  moft  rapid  of  all  mo¬ 
tions.  ,  That  part  of  the  vertebral  column  which  con- 
flitutes  the  back  is  immoveable  ;  but  the  neck  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  flexible,  the  vertebrse  being  articulated  to¬ 
gether,  not  by  flat  furfaces,  but  by  portions  of  cylin¬ 
ders,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  more  atlantal 
vertebrae  can  move  only  forward,  the  more  facral  only 
backward.  The  neck  is  generally  long,  but  its  length 
differs  in  various  fpecies,  being  determined  by  their  man¬ 
ner  of  life  and  other  circumflances.  The  head  is  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
fliarp  bill,  that  the  animal  may  the  more  eafily  make 
its  way  through  the  air.  The  bread  bone  is  fliaped 
like  a  fliield,  and  has  in  the  middle  a  large  and  broad 
fpine,  like  the  keel  of  a  (hip,  thus  forming  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  furface  for  the  infertion  of  mufcles. 
This  ridge  is  mod  confpicuous  in  birds  that  fly.  On 
each  fide  of  the  bread  bone,  next  the  wings,  are  two 
bones,  which  correfpond  to  the  clavicle  or  collar  bone 
in  man,  by  which  the  wings  are  conne&ed  to  the  bread 
bone,  and  between  thefe  is  a  very  eladic  bone  with 
two  horns,  fliaped  like  a  V,  and  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  merry  thought.  The  wings  are  compofed 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  atlantal  extremity  in  the  mam¬ 
malia,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
wing,  to  which  the  principal  mufcles  are  attached,  and 
the  pinion. 

Their  Fowls  have  the  flrongeff  mufcles  of  their  whole  bov 

Wings,  how  inferted  into  their  wings*,  whence  by  the  way  we 
furmfhed.  may  obferve,  that  it  is  altogether  impoflible  for  man 
to  buoy  himfelf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even  though 
he  had  proper  machines  in  place  of  wings,  unlefs  he 
24S  were  likewife  provided  with  mufcles  drong  enough  for 
Why  not  moving  them,  which  he  has.  not.  In  the  next  place, 
placed  in  their  wings  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bo- 
the  middle  ^ut  a  good  deal  farther  forwards  ;  whence  it 

^  the  body' would  at  fird  view  appear,  that  their  heads  would  be 
ere£I,  and  their  poderior  parts  mod  depending  when 
raifed  in  the  air ;  but  by  dretching  out  their  heads 
which  afr  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck,  they  alter 
their  centre  of  gravity  pretty  much  ;  and  alfo  by  fil¬ 
ling  the  facs  or  bladders  in  the  infide  of  their  abdomen 
with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to  make 
the  poderior  part  of  their  bodies  confiderably  higher  ; 
and  thus  they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  . a  hori¬ 
zontal  fituation.  Hence  we  find,  that  if  their  necks 


are  kept  from  being  dretched  out,  or  if  you  cut  away 
their  tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying  any  confider- 
able  way. 

The  largenefs  of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  creature.  Thus  birds 
of  prey,  who  mud  fly  a  confiderable  way  to  provide 
their  food,  have  large-  drong  wings  ;  whereas  domedic 
birds,  who  find  their  nourilhment  almoff  everywhere, 
have  very  fhort  and  but  fmall  wings.  Their  tail  is  of 
ufe  in  aflifling  to  raife  them  in  the  air  ;  though  the 
chief  purpofe  of  it  is  to  ferve  as  a  rudder  in  guiding 
their  flight,  whilfl  they  ufe  their  wings  as  we  do  oars 
in  putting  forward  a  boat.  The  bed  account  of  this 
manner  of  progreflion  of  fowls  is  given  by  Alfonfus 
Borellus,  in  his  treat i fe  De  Motu  Anitnalium  ;  and  in  the 
Religious  Fhilofopher  we  have  Borelli’s  do&rine  dripped 
pretty  much  of  its  mathematical  form.  The  facral 
extremities  are  fituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  us  at 
fird  think  they  would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling 
down  forwards  when  they  walk  :  but  this  is  prevented 
by  their  holding  up  their  head  and  neck,  fo  as  to 
make  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  upon  the  feet  5  and  when 
they  have  occafion  for  climbing  up  a  deep  place,  they 
flretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  forward,  efpecially  if 
they  are  {hort-legged,  the  better  to  preferve  properly  the 
balance  of  the  body.  Thus  we  may  obferve  a  goofe  en¬ 
tering  a  barn  door,  where  generally  there  is  an  afeend- 
ing  dep,  to  flretch  out  its  neck,  which  before  was  rai£ 
ed,  and  incline  its  body  forwards.  This  is  laughed  at 
by  the  common  people,  who  aferibe  it  to  a  piece  of  folly 
in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid  of  knocking  its  head  againft 
the  top  of  the  door.  2 ^ 

Carnivorous  birds  are  provided  with  drong  crook-  ^  peculiar 
ed  claws  for  catching  their  prey:  water  fowls  ufe  mechanifm 
them  for  fwimming  ;  and,  principally  for  this  purpofe;  in  the  toes 
have  a  drong  firm  membrane  interpofed  betwixt  the toW  u 
toes.  There  is  a  beautiful  mechanifm  to  be  obferved 
in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to 
them.  For  their  toes  are  naturally  drawn  together, 
or  bend,  when  the  foot  is  bended  :  this  is  owing  to 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  pafs 
over  them,  which  is  analogous  to  our  heel;  and  that 
the  toes  are  fet  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  our 
fingers  are  :  Hence,  when  the  foot  is  bended,  the  ten¬ 
dons  mud  confequently  be  much  dretched;-  and,  fince 
they  are  inferted  into  the  toes,  mud  of  neceflity  bend 
them  when  the  foot  is  bended  ;  and  when  the  foot  is 
extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toe  are  again  relaxed, 
and  they  are  therefore  expanded.  This  is- alfo  of  great 
uflj  to  different  kinds  of  fowls  -?  thus  the  hawk  de¬ 
fending 
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Of  'Birds*  fcendlng  Tv  Jill  his  legs  and  feet  extended,  fpreads  his 
u— y— ^  talons  over  his  prey  ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  bend* 
ing  his  feet,  the  toes  are  contraded,  and  the  prey  is 
feized  by  the  talons.  This  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  water 
fowls :  for  had  there  been  no  fuch  contrivance  as  this, 
they  muft  hare  loft  as  much  time  when  they  pulled  their 
legs  in  as  they  had  gained  by  the  former  ftroke:  but,  as 
the  parts  are  now  framed,  whenever  the  creature  draws 
in  its  foot,  the  toes  are  at  the  fame  time  bended  and 
contracted  into  lefs  fpace,  fo  that  the  refiftance  made 
againft  the  water  is  not  near  fo  great  as  before  :  on  the 
contrary,  when  they  ftretch  their  foot,  their  toes  are 
extended,  the  membrane  betwixt  them  expanded,  and 
confequently  a  greater  refiftance  made  to  the  water, 

>  Again,  fuch  fowls  as  live  moftly  in  the  air,  or  have 
occafion  to  fuftain  themfelves  on  branches  of  trees  in 
v/indy  weather,  and  even  in  the  night-time  when 
afleep,  while  all  their  mufcles  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a 
Hate  of  relaxation,  have  only  to  lean  down  the  weight 
of  their  bodies,  and  their  toes  continue  bended  without 
any  mufcles  being  in  adion  *,  and  whenever  they  would 
difentangle  themfelves,  they  raife  up  their  bodies,  by 
which  their  feet,  and  confequently  their  toes,  are  ex- 
2£0  tended. 

Their  co-  Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  different 
venng.  from  all  other  creatures,  but  exadly  well  fuited  to  their 
manner  of  life  :  fQr  it  not  only  proteds  them  from  the 
injuries  of. the  weather,  but  ferves  them  in  their  progref- 
fion  through  that  thin  aerial  element  they  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  employed  in ;  and  as  fowls  live  much  in  the 
water,  their  feathers  being  continually  befmeared  with 
an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water  from  foaking  into  their 
lkins,  and  fo  prevents  the  bad  effeds  which  it  would  in-^ 
fallibly  otherwife  produce. 

The  brain  in  birds  is  large  in  proportion  to  their  heads : 
it  has  neither  corpus  callofumy  fornix ,  nor  corpora  qua - 
drigemina .  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  parts 
are  not  effential  to  life,  nor  probably  to  reafon. 

The  organ  of  fuelling  is  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the 
beak  \  the  noftrils  are  fometimes  naked,  fometimes  con¬ 
cealed  by  feathers,  and  by  a  fmall  fcale,  or  even  by  a 
251  fleftiy  fubftance. 

j  The  organ  The  organ  of  fuelling  is  very  large,  and  well  pro- 
»f  fraellmg.  v;ded  with  nerves ;  hence  they  have  this  fenfation  very 
acute.  Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a  fure 
proof  of  this,  by  their  being  able  to  find  out  their  prey, 
though  concealed  from  their  fight  and  at  a  confiderable 
diftance. 

Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters, 
mud,  &c.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the  end 
of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftinguiftx 
their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (inftead  of  having  the 
fclerotic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  fphere  as 
in  us)  turns  all  of  a  hidden  fiat  \  fi*  that  here  the 
fclerotic  makes  but  half  a  fphere  \  and  the  cornea  rifes 
up  afterwards,  being  a  portion  of  a  very  fmall  and  di- 
ftin£t  fphere :  fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  betwixt  the  fclerotic  and  cornea  than 
in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads, 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  moft  of  thefe  creatures 
are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  there*- 
fore,  that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from  thefe  inju¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  from  too  much  light  when  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  fun,  there  is  a  very  elegant  mechanifm  in 
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their  eye*.  A  membrafte  rifes  from  the  internal  can-  of  farris. 
thus,  which  at  pleafure,  like  a  curtain,  can  be  made  to  — v— — 9 
cover  the  whole  eye  $  and  this  by  means  of  a  proper 
mufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and  palling 
round  the  optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  muf cuius 
oculi  attollens  (by  which  however  the  optic  nerves  are 
not  compreffed)  and  palpebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the 
edge  of  this  membrane.  Whenever  this  mufcle  ceafes 
to  ad,  the  membrane  by  its  own  elafticity  again  dif- 
covers  the  eye.  This  covering  is  neither  pellucid  nor 
opaque,  both  which  would  have  been  equally  inconve¬ 
nient  5  but,  being  fomewhat  tranfparent,  allows  as  ma¬ 
ny  rays  to  enter  as  to  make  any  objed  juft  vifible,  and  is 
fufficicnt  to  dired  them  in  their  progrefllon.  By  means 
of  this  membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to  look  at 
the  fun.  $53 

Befides,  all  birds  have  another  peculiarity,  the  ufeBourfe 
of  which  is  not  fo  well  underftood  :  and  that  is,  aJJoire:  *ts 
pretty  long  black  triangular  purfe,  rifing  from  the^c”^on 
bottom  of  their  eye  juft  at  the  entry  of  the  optic  * 
nerve,  $nd  flretched  out  into  their  vitreous  humour, 
and  one  would  imagine  it  gave  fomc  threads  to  the 
cryftalline.  To  this  the  French  (who  probably  were 
the  firft  who  took  notice  of  it  in  their  diffedions  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Academy)  gave  the  name  of  b’ourfe  noir. 

This  may  probably  ferve  to  fuffocate  fome  of  the  rays  of 
light, "that  they  may  fee  objeds  more  diftindly  with¬ 
out  hurting  their  eyes.  It  has  a  connexion  with  the 
vitreous,  and  ieems  to  be  joined  alfo  to  the  cryftalline 
humour*  If  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  power  of  con¬ 
traction  (which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the 
iris^),  it  may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of  the  vitreous  and 
cryftalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may 
not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryftalline  :  and  this 
feems  to  be  neceffary  in  them,  fince  they  cannot  change 
the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as 
we  can  do  :  and  as  this  animal  is  expofed  often  to  too 
great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no  ta- 
petum,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly  black 
on  the  retina  j  and  in  confequence  of  this,  fowls  fee  very 
ill  in  the  dark.  ' 

They  have  no  external  ear)  but  in  place  of  it  a  tuft  Organ  of 
of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  auditor ius,  hearing, 
which  eafily  allows  the  rays  of  found  to  pafs  them,  and 
likewife  prevents  duft  or  any  infed  from  getting  in.  An 
external  ear  would  have  been  inconvenient  in  their  paf- 
fing  through  thickets,  and  in  flying,  &c.  A  liquor  is 
feparated  in  the  external  part  of  the  ear,  or  meatus  au- 
ditorius ,  to  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  further  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  infeds,  &c.  The  membrana  tym - 
parti  is  convex  externally  •,  and  no  mufcles  are  fixed  to 
the  bones  of  their  ear,  which  are  rather  of  a  cartilagi¬ 
nous  confidence  :  any  tremulous  motions  impreffed  on 
the  air  are  communicated  in  thefe  creatures  merely  by 
the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  thefe  bones  \  fo  probably,  * 
the  membrane  is  not  fo  ftretched  as  in  the  human  ear 
by  mufcles.  The  femicircular  canals  are  very  diftind, 
and  eafily  prepared.  255 

The  roftrum,  bill,  or  beak  of  fowls,  is  compofed  of  variety 
two  mandibles  j  and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one 
has  no  motion  but  what  it  poffeffes  in  common  with  it5s ute>  &c. 
the  head.  But  parrots  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  ; 
for  they  can  move  the  upper  mandible  at  pleafure : 
that  is  exceedingly  convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay 
hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  Carnivorous 

P  p  2  fowls  ' 
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Of  Birds,  fowls  have  their  beaks  long,  (harp,  and  crooked  5  the 

' - r— domeftic  fowls,  fueh  as  the  hen  kind,  &c.  have  ftrong. 

(hort  beaks,  commodioufly  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break 
their  food  ;  the  water-fowls,  again,  have  long  or  very 
broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is  moft  convenient  for 
them. 

The  other  circumftances  in  which  the  ftru£ture  of 
birds  differs  from  that  of  other  animals,  particularly  as 
to  the  organs  of  digeftion,  refpiration,  and  generation, 
will  be  beft  explained  by  deferibing  them  in  an  indivi¬ 
dual  inftance  ;  and  wc  (hall  fele£t  for  this  purpofe  the 
domeftic  cock,  taking  an  opportunity  of  contrafting  the 
vifcera  of  a  carnivorous  bird  with  thofe  of  this  fpecies  as 
a  granivorous  bird. 

Sect.  II.  Anatomy  of  a  CocL 

Though  this  kind  of  birds  live  upon  food  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth  to  fe- 
parate  or  break  down  this  food,  we  fhould  expe£l  to  find 
fomething  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth,  fome- 
thing  remarkable  in  the  organs  of  digeftion  :  we  (hall 
therefore  begin  with  thefe  parts. 

The  gu/let  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck,  fome¬ 
what  inclined  to  the  right  fide  ;  and  terminates  in  a 
pretty  large  membranous  fac,  which  is  the  ingluvies  or 
crop,  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  diffolvedbya  li¬ 
quor  feparated  by  the  glands,  which  are  eafily  obferved 
everywhere  on  the  internal  furface  of  this  bag.  The  ef- 
fe£l  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  well  obferved  in  pi¬ 
geons,  who  are  fometimes  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated 
by  the  peafe,  &.c.  they  feed  upon,  fwelling  to  fuch  an 
immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvies,  that  they  can  neither 
get  upwards  nor  downwards.  If  it  be  a  favourite  fowl, 
it  might  be  preferved  by  opening  the  fac,  taking  out  the 
peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound. 

t  _ _  The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac  goes  down  by  the 

lus  fuccen-  remaining  part  of  the  gullet  into  the  ventricu/us  fuc - 
turinm  feu  centuriatus,  or  infundibulum  Peyeri,  which  is  a  continu- 
j^ntilbu’  ation  of  the  gullet  with  more  numerous  glands,  which 
feparatc  a  liquor  to  dilute  the  food  ftill  more,  which  at 
length  gets  into  the  true  ftomach  or  gizzard,  ventricu - 
Jus  ca/lofus ,  which  confifts  of  two  very  ftrong  raufeles 
covered  externally  by  a  tendinous  aponeurofis,  and  lin¬ 
ed  on  the  infide  by  a  very  thick  firm  membrane, 
which  we  evidently  difeover  to  be  a  production  of  the 
cuticula.  This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome  mea- 
fure  a  priori ,  from  taking  notice,  that  this  membrane, 
which  in  chicks  is  only  a  thin  flight  pellicle,  by  de¬ 
grees  turns  thicker  and  ftronger  the  more  attrition  it 
fuffers  :  but  there  is  no  other  animal  fubftance,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  be- 
258  ing  fubje&ed  to  attrition,  excepting  the  cuticula. — 
Epidermis  Hence  may  be  drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  of  what  has 
invefts  the  been  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica  villofa  of  the  fto- 
internal  mach  and  inteftines  in  the  human  body,  viz.  that  it  was 
in  part  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis  ;  nay,  all  the 
hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
feem  to  be  lined  with  a  production  of  this  membrane, 
the  human  or  one  analogous  to  it.  The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat 
of  the  ftomach  of  fowls  is  to  defend  the  more  tender 
parts  of  that  vifeus  from  the  hard  grains  and  little 
•  ft  ones  thofe  creatures  take  down.  The  ufe  of  the 

o-izzard  is  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth  ;  and  it 
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is  well  fitted  for  this  purpofe,  from  the  great  ftrength  of  Birds, 
which  it  poffeffes.  J  ' 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely 
by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments;  and  it 
is  further  affifted  by  the  hard  bodies  they  fwallow. 

We  fee  them  daily  take  down  confiderable  numbers  of 
the  moft  folid  rugged  little  flints  they  find  ;  and  thefe 
can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  help  the  tritura¬ 
tion  of  their  'aliments.  After  thefe  pebbles,  by  be¬ 
coming  fmooth,  are  unfit  for  this  office,  they  are 
thrown  up  by  the  mouth.  Hence  fowls  that  are  long 
confined,  though  ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want 
of  thefe  ftones  to  help  their  digeftion.  This  was  put 
beyond  all  difpute  by  Mr  Tauvry,  who  gave  a  piece 
of  metal  to  an  oftrich,  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave 
on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both  ;  and  opening  the 
creature’s  body  fome  time  after,  it  was  found,  that  the 
carving  on  the  convex  fide  was  all  obliterated,  while 
the  engraved  character  remained  the  fame  as  before 
on  the  concave  fide,  which  was  not  fubjeCted  to  the  fto- 
mach’s  preffure  :  which  could  not  have  happened  had 
digeftion  been  performed  by  a  menftruum,  or  any  other 
way  whatfoever ;  but  may  be  eafily  folved  by  allowing 
a  Ample  mechanical  preffure  to  take  place.  We  are, 
however,  by  no  means  to  conclude  from  this,  as  fome 
have  too  raffily  done,  that  in  the  human  body  digeftion 
is  performed  by  Ample  attrition  ;  otherwise  we  may, 
with  equal  ftrength  of  reafon,  by  as  good  arguments 
drawn  from  what  is  obferved  in  fifties,  prove  that  the 
aliments  are  diffolved  in  our  ftomachs  by  the  aClion  of  a 
menftruum.  But  this  method  of  reafoningis  very  faul¬ 
ty  ;  nor  can  it  ever  bring  us  to  the  true  folution  of  any 
philofophical  or  medical  problem.  It  is  very  plain,  fince 
the  ftru&ure  of  the  parts  of  the  human  ftomach  are  fo 
very  different  from  that  of  this  creature,  that  it  is  fool- 
ifti  and  unreafonable  to  imagine  both  of  them  capable 
of  producing  the  fame  effeCts.  At  each  end  of  the  fto- 
jnach,  there  are  as  it  were  two  particular  facs  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  texture  from  the  reft  of  the  ftomach,  not  confift- 
ing*of  ftrong  mufcular  fibres  ;  they  feem  to  be  recepta¬ 
cles  for  the  (tones  (efpecially  at  the  end  which  is  fartheft 
from  the  orifice),  while  the  digefted  aliment  is  protrud¬ 
ed  into  the  inteftines. 

Spallanzani,  however,  has  lately  found,  that  pebbles 
are  not  at  all  neceffary  to  the  trituration  of  the  food  of 
thefe  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  he  does  not  deny, 
that  when  put  in  motion  by  the  gaftric  mufcles,  they 
are  capable  of  producing  fome  effeCt  on  the  contents 
of  the  ftomach  ;  but  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  they 
are  not  fought  for  and  fele&ed  by  defign,  as  many  fup- 
pofe,  but  beeaufe  they  frequently  happen  to  be  mixed 
with  the  food.  259 

The  duodenum  begins  pretty  near  the  fame  place  at  Duodenuir. 
which  the  gullet  enters ;  yet  notwithftanding  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  thefe  two-  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  danger 
of  getting  out  before  they  are  perfe&ly  digefted,  by 
reafon  of  a  protuberance  betwixt  the  orifices ;  and  in 
thofe  creatures  who  have  fuch  a  ftrong  mufcular  fto¬ 
mach,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference  whether  the 
entry  of  the  gullet  or  pylorus  be  higheft,  provided  that 
the  entry  from  the  gullet  does  not  allow  the  food  to  re¬ 
gurgitate,  fince  the  force  of  the  ftomach  can  eafily  pro¬ 
trude  it  towards  the  duodenum.  This  gut  is  moftly  in 
the  right  fide,  and  hangs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen, 
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Of  Birds,  having  its  two  extremities  fixed  to  the  liver.  The 
'  duBus  choledochus  enters  near  its  termination,  where  it 
mounts  up  again  to  be  fixed  to  the  liver  ;  and  left,  by 
the  contra£lion  of  the  inteftines,  the  bile  fhould  p3ls 
over ’without  being  intimately  blended  with  the  chyle, 
that  du6l  enters  downwards,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of 
the  food,  and  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in  any  of 
the  animals  we  have  yet  mentioned.  But  ftill  the  ge¬ 
neral  intention  is  kept  in  view,  in  allowing  thefe  juices 
the  faireft  chance  of  being  intimately  blended  with  the 
food. 

The  j mall  guts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe 
of  carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caufe  already  af- 
figned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large 
intejlina  cceca,  one  on  each  fide,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
coming  off  from  the  fide  of  the  return,  and  afeending ; 
and  we  find  them  containing  part  of  the  food  :  Thefe 
ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  feces  5  which,  after  fome  de¬ 
lay  there,  regurgitate  into  what  foon  becomes  the  rec¬ 
tum  ;  which,  together  with  the  excretories  of  urine  and 
organs  of  generation,  empties  itfelf  into  the  common 
cloaca.  The  fmall  inteftines  are  conne&ed  by  a  long 
loofe  mefentery,  which  has  little  or  no  fat  accompany¬ 
ing  the  blood  veffels,  there  being  no  hazard  of  the 
blood’s  being  flopped. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  obferved  in  carnivorous 
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birds  is  in  their  chylopoietic  vifeera,  which  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  their  different  way  of  life. 

Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  obferve 
the  cefophagus  expanded  into  their  ingluvies ,  which  is 
proportionally  lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  fince 
their  food  does  not  fwell  fo  much  by  maceration  5  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  a  men- 
ftruum  to  be  found  here. 

They  have  alfo  a  ventriculus  fuccenturiatus ,  plenti¬ 
fully  ftored  with  glands,  fituated  immediately  above 
their  ftomach,  which  we  fee  here  is  thin  and  mufculo- 
membranous,  otherwife  than  in  the  granivorous  kind  : 
and  this  difference,  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  we 
fhall  find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecies  of  fowls,  is 
eaftly  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  requires  lefs  attrition,  being  eafier  of  digeftion 
than  that  of  the  other  kind  ;  neverthelefs,  it  feems  re- 
quifite  it  fhould  be  ftronger  than  the  human,  to  com- 
penfate  the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are  here 
very  thin. 

The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  creature’s  duo - 
denum  that  we~have  hitherto  obferved.  As  being  a  car¬ 
nivorous  animal,  its  guts  are  proportionally  fhorter  than* 
thofe  of  the  granivorous  kind  :  for  the  reafon  firft  given, 
viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt',  therefore  not 
proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  body  5  and  for  that 
reafon  it  has  no  intejlina  cceca ,  of  which  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies  of  fowls  have  a  pair.  The  difference  in  their 
wings, ^  backs,  and  claws,  is  obvious  5  and  has  been  al¬ 
ready  in  fome  meafure  obferved. 

The  pancreas  in  this  creature  lies  betwixt  the  two 
folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  fends  two  or  three  du<fts  in- 
j  to  this  gut  pretty  near  the  biliary. 

p  een.  Th o  fpleen  is  here  of  a  round  globular  figure,  fitua¬ 

ted  between  the  liver  and  ftomach  5  and  betwixt  thefe 
and  the  back  bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in 
other  animals,  viz.  large  blood  veffels,  &c.  All  ‘ 
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know.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by  Of  Birds. 

a  pellucid  membrane,  running  according  to  the  length  v - v— — * 

of  their  body  :  and  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  not  .  268 
peculiar  to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the  right  fide  5  which  Llver* 
is  ftill  more  confirmed  by  what  we  obferve  in  fifties, 
where  the  greateft  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left  fide.  2$9 


its 


blood  is  fent  into  the  vena  portarum,  and  has  a  perpe 
tual  conquaffation.  It  has  no  excretory  ?  as  far  as  we 


The  fliape  of  their  gall  bladder  is  not  much  different  Vefica  fel- 
from  that  of  quadrupeds  ;  but  is  thought  to  be  longer  \ 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  is  farther 
removed  from  the  liver. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  their  Cor.^° 
heart ,  is  the  want  of  the  valvulce  tricufpides ,  and  their 
place  being  fupplied  by  one  flefliy  flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  tho-  Pulmones, 
rax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way  5  neither  are  their  ftruc- 
they  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  thofe  animals  that  have  a  tlffe  and 
larger  motion  in  their  fpine.  They  are  two  red  ipongy  U  eS* 
bodies,  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  pervious,  and 
which  communicates  with  the  larger  veficles  or  air-bags 
that  are  difperfed  over  the  whole  abdomen  5  Which  272 
veficles,  according  to  Dr  Monro,  ferve  two  very  conli-  The  ufe  of 
derable  ufes.  The  one  is  to  render  their  bodies  fpecifi- the  veficles 
cally  light,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  afeend  and  buoy  aomen.^" 
them  fel  ves  up  when  flying,  by  diftending  their  lungs  27*3 
with  air,  and  alfo  ftraiten  their  windpipe,  and  fo  return  The  dia- 
the  air.  Secondly,  They  fupply  the  place  of  a  mufeu-  Phra£m» 
lar  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  mufcles  5  producing  hq^/Up' 
the  fame  effe&s  on  the  feveral  contained  vifeera,  as  thefe  P  ^  * 
mufcles  would  have  done,  without  the  inconveniency  of 
their  additional  weight  ;  and  conducing  as  much  to  the 
exclufion  of  the  egg  and  feces. 

Dr  Hunter  has  made  fome  curious  difeoveries  rela* 
tive  to  thefe  internal  receptacles  of  air  in  the  bodies 
of  birds.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  the  flefhy 
parts,  and  fome  in  the  hollow  bones  5  but  all  of  them 
communicate  with  the  lungs.  He  informs  us,  that 
the  air  cells  which  are  found  in  the  foft  parts  have  no 
communication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which  is 
common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  of 
them  communicate  immediately  with  each  other  •,  but 
all  of  them  by  the  intervention  of  the  lungs  as  a  com¬ 
mon  centre.  Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  as 
the  abdomen  ;  others  in  the  interftices  of  parts,  as 
about  the  breaft.  The  bones  which  receive  air  are  of 
two  kinds  ;  fome  of  them  divided  into  innumerable 
cells  j  others  hollowed  out  into  one  large  canal.  They 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  do  not  receive  air, 
by  having  lefs  fpecific  gravity  ;  by  being  lefs  vafcular  \ 
by  containing  little  oil  ;  by  having  no,  marrow  nor 
blood  in  their  cells  ;  by  having  lefs  hardnefs  and  firm- 
nefs  than  others  5  and  by  the  paffage  for  the  air  bein'* 
perceivable. 

The.  mechanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted  for 
conveying  air  to  thefe  cavities  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  conneaed  alfo  to  the  ribs  and 
ftdes  of  the  vertebras.  The  diaphragm  is  perforated 
m  feveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes,  allowing  a  free 
paffage  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe 
holes  is  attached  a  diftina  membranous  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparent.  T  he  lungs  open  at  their  interior  part  in¬ 
to  membranous  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fide  of  the 
pericardium,  and  communicate  with  the  cells  of  the 
fternum.  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  lungs  open  into 
cells  of  a  loofe  net-work,  through  which  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  gullet  pafs.  When  thefe  cells  are  diftended 
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with  air,  it  indicates  paffion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
turkey-cock,  pouting-pigeon,  &c. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  with  others  in  the  axilla, 
and  under  the  large  peroral  mufcle  ;  and  thofe  with  the 
cavity  of  the  os  humeri,  by  means  of  fmall  openings  in 
the  hollow  furface  near  the  head  of  that  bone.  Laftly, 
.The  pofterior  edges  of  the  lungs  have  openings  into  the 
cells  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  os  facrum,  and  other  bones 
©f  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air- finds  a  paffage  to  the 
cavity  of  the  thigh  bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  dottor  con- 
.jettures,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the 
lungs  •,  and  that,  like  the  bags  continued  through  the 
bellies  of  amphibious  animals,  they  ferve  as  a  kind  of 
refervoirs  of  air.  They  affift  birds  during  their  flight, 
.which  muft  be  apt  to  render  frequent  refpiration  diffi¬ 
cult.  He  farther  infinuates,  that  this  conftruttion  of 
the  organs  of  refpiration  may  affifl  birds  in  finging  ; 
which,  he  thinks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  fong  between  the  breathings  of  a  canary 
bird.  On  tying  the  windpipe  of  a  cock,  the  animal 
breathed  through  a  canula  introduced  into  his  belly  ; 
..another  through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs  j  and  a 
hawk  through  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
animal  foon  died.  In  the  firft,  the  dottor  afcribes 
the  death  to  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  but  in  the 
laft,  he  owns  it  was  owing  to  difficult  breathing.  What 
.took  place,  however,  was  fufficient  to  fhow  that  the 
animals  did  really  breathe  through  the  bone. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea ,  we 
obferve  a  ritna  glottidis  with  mufcular  fides,  which  may 
a 61  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  paffing  into 
the  lungs  :  for  there  is  no  epiglottis  as  in  man  and  qua- 
274  drupeds. 

Windpipe.  The  windpipe,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very  much 
contratted  ;  and  their  voice  is  principally  owing  to 
this  coarttation.  If  you  Men  attentively  to  a  cock 
crowing,  you  will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not 
proceed  from  the  throat,  but  deeper  •,  nay,  this  very 
pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  off  a  little 
after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a  fqueak- 
ing  noife  fomething  like  the  voice  of  thefe  creatures. 
On  each  fide,  a  little  higher  than  this  contrattion, 
there  is  a  mufcle  arifing  from-  the  fternum,  which 
dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe 
is  compofed  in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it  ;  where¬ 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds  they  are  difcontinued  for 
about  one-fourth  on  the  back  part,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  is  filled  up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  the 
trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vertebrae  as  in  the 
other  creatures  we  have  examined.  This  ftrutture  we 
{hall  find  of  great  fervice  to  them,  if  we  confider,  that* 
had  the  fame  ftrutture  obtained  in  them  as  in  us,  their 
breath  would  have  been  in  hazard  of  being  flopped  at 
every  flexion  or  twitting  of  the  neck,  which  they  are 
.frequently  obliged  to.  This  we  may  be  fenfible  of  by 
bending  our  necks  confiderably  on  one  fide,  upon  which 
we  (hall  find  a  great  ftraitnefs  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing;  whereas  their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for  following 
the  flexions  of  the  neck  by  its  loofe  connexion  to  the 
vertebrae. 

In  place  of  a  mufcular  diaphragm ,  this  creature  has 
nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connetted  to  the  pe¬ 
ricardium,  which  feparates  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
But  befides  this,  the  whole  .abdomen  and  thorax  are  di- 
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vided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  mediafinum  -con-  Of  Birds, l( 
netted  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver,  flomach,  and  to  ^ — * 

the  fat  lying  over  their  flomach  and  guts,  which  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  an  omentum ,  and  fupplies  its  place.  275 

The  lymphatic  fyftem  in  birds  confifts,  as  in  man,  °ffL4^hatrs 
latteal  and  lymphatic  veffels,  with  the  thoracic  dutt.  y  e  ’ 
The  latteals,  indeed,  in  the  ftritteft  fenfe,  are  the 
lymphatics  of  the  inteftines ;  and,  like  the  other  lym- 
.phatics,  carry  only  a  tranfparent  lymph;  and  inftead 
of  one  thoracic  dutt,  there  are  two,  which  go  to  the 
jugular  veins.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  would  feem 
that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubjett,  fo  far  at  leaft 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  diffettion  of  a  goofe ,  the 
common  fubjett  of  this  inquiry,  and  from  which  the 
following  defeription  is  taken. 

The  latteals  run  from  the  inteftines  upon  the  mefen- 
teric  veffels  :  thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide 
of  the  pancreas ;  afterward  they  get  upon  the  cseliac 
artery,  of  which  the  fuperior  mefenteric  is  a  branch. 

Here  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver, 
and  then  they  form  a  plexus  which  furrounds  the  cee- 
liac  artery.  Here  alfo  they  receive  a  lymphatic  from 
the  gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  gullet.  At  the  root  of  ,the  cseliac  artery 
they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from-  the  glandulae 
renales,  and  near  the  fame  part  by  the  latteals  from  the 
other  fmall  inteftines,  which  veffels  accompany  the 
lower  mefenteric  artery  ;  but,  before  they  join  thofe 
from  the  duodenum,  receive  from  the  rettum  a  lym¬ 
phatic,  which  runs  from  the  blood  veflels  of  that  gut. 

Into  this  lymphatic  fome  fmall  veffels  from  the  kidneys 
feetn  to  enter  at  the  root  of  the  caeliac  artery.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  facral  extremities  probably  join  thofe 
from  the  inteftines.  At  the  root  of  the  caeliac  artery 
and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a  net-work  is  formed 
by  the  veffels  above  deferibed.  From  this  net-work 
arife  two  thoracic  dutts,  of  which  one  lies  on  each  fide 
of  the  fpine,  and  runs  obliquely  over  the  lungs  to  the 
jugular  vein,  into  the  infide  of  which  it  terminates, 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  angle  formed  by  this  vein  and 
the  fubclavian  one.  The  thoracic  dutt  of  the  left  fide 
is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic,  which  runs  upon  the 
gullet.  The  thoracic  dutts  are  joined  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thofe  of  the  wings, 
where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins.  The  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  neck  generally  confift  of  two  large  branch¬ 
es,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the  blood 
veffels  ;  and  thefe  two  branches  join  near  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  which  runs  clofe  to 
the  jugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a  lymphatic  gland  ; 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  gland  a  lymphatic  comes 
out,  which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins 
the  thoracic  dutt  of  the  fame  fide  ;  but,  on  the  right 
one,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein 
a  little  above  the  angle  ;  while  another  joins  the  tho¬ 
racic  dutt,  and  with  that  dutt  forms  a  common  trunk, 
which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a  little 
below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with  the  fub¬ 
clavian.  This  fyftem  in  birds  differs  moft  from  that  of 
quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colour- 
lefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vifible  lymphatic  glands, 
neither  in  the  courfe  of  the  latteals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  abdomen.,  nor  near  the  thoracic 
dutts. 

The 


Chap.  V, 

Of  Birc|B.  The  kidneys  lie  In  the  hollow  excavated  in  the  fide 
i—v of  the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is  fent  out  a  bluifh- 
276  coloured  canal  running  along  by  the  fide  of  the  vas  de - 
Kidneys,  ferens,  and  terminating  directly  in  the  common  cloaca. 

This  is  the  ureter ,  which  opens  by  a  peculiar  aperture 
of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis.  Fowls  having  no 
urinary  bladder,  it  was  thought  by  fome  they  never  paf- 
fed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the  nourifhment  of 
the  feathers  1  but  this  is  falfe  ;  for  that  whitifh  fub- 
v  fiance  that  we  fee  their  grcenifii  faeces  covered  with, 

and  which  turns  afterwards  chalky,  is  their  urine.  Let 
us  next  confider  the  organs  of  generation  of  both  fexes, 
277  and  firft  thofe  of  the  male. 

^een?ra.nS  teJ^lc^es  are  htuated  one  on  each  fide  of  the 

tioninthe  hack-bone;  and  are  proportionally  very  large  to  the 
male.  creature’s  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the  vafa  femini - 
fera ;  at  firft  ftraight ;  but  after  they  recede  farther 
from  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  they  acquire  an  undu¬ 
lated  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididymis  in  man. 
Thefe'  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of  vefculee 
fcminales,  their  coition  being  at  the  fame  time  very 
fttort :  Thefe  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock 
has  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca, 
pointing  dire£fly  outwards.  They  open  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  are  very  fmall  and  fhort;  whence 
they  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  anatomifts,  who  have 
often  denied  their  exiftence.  In  birds  there  is  no  pro- 
ftate  gland.  This  is  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the 
V’wl*  *  orSans  ^ie  rnaIe* 

um.  "  Tta  racemus  vitellorum ,  being  analogous  to  the  ova- 
ria  in  the  human  fubjeft,  is  attached  by  a  proper  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  back-bone.  This  is  very  fine  and  thin, 
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and  continued  down  to  the  uterus.  Its  orifice  is  averfe  Of  Birds, 
with  refpe61  to  the  ovaria  ;  yet  notwithftanding,  by  v  ** 
the  force  of  the  orgafmns  venereus ,  it  turns  round  and 
grafps  the  vitellus ,  which  in  its  palfage  through  this 
du£t,  called  the  infundibulum ,  receives  a  thick  gela¬ 
tinous  liquor,  fecreted  by  certain  glands.  This,  with 
what  it  receives  in  the  uterus,  compofes  the  white 
of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it  is  carried  into-the 
uterus.  The  fhell  is-  lined  with  a  membrane  ;  and  in 
the  large  end,  there  is  a  bag  full  of  air,  from  which 
there  is  no  outlet. 

The  uterus  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Uteru£ 
infundibulum ,  full  of  wrinkles  on  Its  infide  ;  here  the 
egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  laft  involucrum,  and  is 
at  laft  pufhed-  out  at  an  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cloaca.  From  the  teftes  in  the  male  being  fo  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  creature,  there 
muft  neceflarily  be  a  great  quantity  of  femen  fecreted  5 
hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  becomes  capable  of 
impregnating  many  females.  The  want  of  the  vtfculce  Th  e\vtnt 
feininales  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  the  convolu- of  the  vefi- 
tions  of  the  vafa  deferentia ,  and  by  the  fmall  diftance culas  femi~ 
betwixt  the  fecerning  and  excretory  organs.  The  two  J?ales.’. 
penes  contribute*  alfo  very  much  to  their  fhort  coition  ;  UpP  ^ 
at  which  time  the  opening  of  the  uterus  into  the  cloaca 
L  very  much  dilated,  that  the  effeft  of  the  femen  on  the 
vitelli  may  be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs ;  but  thefe  are 
not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  complete,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  fmall  black  fpot,  which  comes  afterwards 
to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  is  not  here  to  be  cb- 
ferved. 
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TABLE  of  the  Proportional  Number  of  Ribs  and  Vertebrae  in  various  fpecies 

of  Birds.  - 


Species. 


Vultur.  Vulture, 

Falco  fulvus.  Eagle, 

^ - halia'etus .  Bald  buzzard, 

- —  buteo .  Buzzard, 

- nifus.  Sparrow  hawk, 

- ?nilvus .  Kite, 

Strix  ulula .  Owl, 

Mufcicapa  grifola.  Fly-catcher, 
T urdus  merula .  Black-bird, 
Tanagra  taldo.  Tanagra, 

Corvus  corone.  Crow, 

- - pica .  Magpie, 

- glandarius .  Jay, 

Stumus  vulgaris .  Starling, 
Loxia  coccothraufes.  Grofheak, 
— —  pyrrhula.  .  Bullfinch, 

Fr  mg  ilia  domeflica .  Sparrow, 

—  car  due l is .  Goldfinch, 

Purus  major .  Titmoufe, 

Alauda  arvenfis .  Lark, 


Verteb. 

of 

Neck. 


*3 

J3 

14 

I  i'¬ 

ll 

12 

I I 

10 

1 1 
10 

13 

*3 

12 
10 
10 

10 

9 

1 1 
1 1 
ir 


Verteb, 

of 

Back. 


7 

8 

8l 

7 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

7 

8 

7 

6 

9 

8 

8 

9 


Anter. 

falfe 

Ribs. 


True 

Ribs. 


5 

5 

5 

5 


Porter. 

falfe 

Ribs. 


O 

I 


N°  of  Sacral 
Ribs.  Verteb, 


1  1 
*7 

II 
IO' 
1 1 

I  r 

I I 

10 
ro 

9 

*3 

13 

1 1 
10 

12 
i  1 

ID 
I  I 
I  I 
IO 


Coccyg' 

Verteb. 


7 

8 

7 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

7 

8 

7 

8 
8 
9 

7 
6 
o 

8 
7 
7 
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Of  Reptiles. 


Part  II„ 

Of  Reptiles^ 


TABLE,  &c.  continued. 


Species. 


Motacilla  rubecula.  Redbreaft, 

Hirundo  urbica ,  Swallow, 

Caprirnulgus  europceus ,  Goatfucker, 

Trochilus  pel  la.  Topaz  humming-bird, 
Vpupa  epops ,  Hoopoe, 
sllcedo  ifpida.  King’s-fifher, 

Ficus  viridis.  Woodpecker, 

Ramphajlos .  Toucan, 

FJittacus  crithacus.  Parrot, 

Columba  anas ,  Stockdove, 

Pavo  crijlatus ,  Peacock, 

Phajianus  colchicus ,  Pheafant, 
Meleagris  gallo-pavo.  Turkey, 

CVtf#  nigra ,  Curaffow-bird.  Hoceo, 

Strut hio  camelus ,  Oftrich, 

- cafuarius,  CaiTaw  ary , 

Phcenicopterus ,  Flamingo, 

Ardea  cinerea ,  Heron, 

- Stork, 

- £77/j\  Crane,  .  - 

Platalea  a'ia'ia ,  Spoonbill, 

Recurvirojlra,  Avofet, 

Charadrius  pluvialis ,  Plover, 

Tritiga  vanellus ,  Lapwing, 

Scolopax  rujhcata ,  Woodcock, 

_ - arquata.  Curlew, 

Hcematopus  ojlralegus ,  Oyfter-catcher, 
Rallus  crex,  Rail, 

Fulica  atra,  Coot, 

Parra,  Jacana, 

Pelicanus  onocratalus .  Pelican, 

_ carbo,  Cormorant; 

Sterna  hirundo.  Sea  fwallow, 

Procell  ana,  Petril, 

cygnus.  Swan, 

—  anfer,  Goofe, 

_ bernicla,  Bernacle, 

—  bofchas.  Duck, 

,  tadorna.  Sheldrake, 

-  nigra.  Black  diver, 

Mergus  merganfer ,  Merganfer, 
Colymbus  crijlatus.  Grebe, 


Verteb. 

of 

Neck. 


Verteb.  Anter. 


10 
1 1 

11 

12 
12 
12 
I  2 
12 
I  2 

*3 

14 
i3 

15 
i5 
18 
i5 
18 
18 
*9 
*9 

*4 

15 
H 
18 

13 

12 

13 

x5 

14 

16 
16 
x4 

14 

23 

*5 
18 
14 
1 6 
*5 
*5 
*4 


of 

Back. 


8 

8 

8 

9 

7 

7 


9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 
8 

11 

7 

7 

7 

9 

7 

9 

8 

8 

7 

8 

9 

8 

9 
8 

7 

9 

8 

8 

1 1 

10 

10 

8 

11 

9 

8 

10 


falfe 

Ribs. 


1 

2 
2 

I 

I 


True 

Ribs, 


Pofter. 

faife 

Ribs. 


No.  of 
Ribs. 


Sacral 

Verteb. 


6 

11 

7 

8 
9 


11 

8 

9 


Coccyg. 

Verteb. 


10 

11 

11  ’ 

9 

10 

8 

10 

12 

11 

*3 

12 

I5 

10 
10 
20 

19 

12 

10 

11 

12 

*4 

10 

10 

10 

J3 

10 

l5 

*3 

7 

12 

*4 

14 

10 
?  ? 
14 
14 
x4 
*5 

11 

x4 

13 

x3 


8 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7  + 

8 

7 

8 

5 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

8 
8 

7 

7 

8 
8 
o 
8 
8 
7 

7 

8 

•i 

8 

7 

1 

9 

7 

7 

7 


CHAP.  VI.  ANATOMY  OF  REPTILES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Reptiles  in  general. 

THESE  animals,  like  the  fifties,  have  their  blood  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  element  in  which 
they  live.  They  have  indeed  a  lung,  and  refpire  air  ; 
but  their  pulmonary  veffels  are  only  branches  of  the 
large  general  artery  and  vein,  and  do  not,  as  in  the  hot- 
blooded  animals,  form  a  peculiar  fyftem  equal  to  the 
vafcular  fyftem  of  the  reft  of  the  body. 


With  refpeft  to  their  organs  of  motion,  reptiles  may 
be  divided  into  two  orders.  In  the  one,  the  ferpents, 
the  body  is  cylindrical  and  entirely  without  limbs  :  their 
motion  is  a  kind  of  writhing  or  creeping. 

The  others  have  four  feet  very  fimilar  in  ftrufture 
to  thofe  of  the.  mammalia,  whence  thefe  animals  have 
been  called  oviparous  quadrupeds .  Such  of  them  as 
live  in  the  water  have  frequently  membranes  be¬ 
tween  their  toes,  which  they  employ  like  the  fins  of 
fifties  for  fwimming.  One  fpecies  has  a  kind  of  mem¬ 
branaceous 
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Of  Reptiles,  branaceous  wings.  We  know  two  fpecies  which  are 
called  bipedal  reptiles ,  which  are  only  diflinguifhed 
from  ferpents,  in  having  two  very  fmall  feet.  In  the 
whole  dafs  the  feet  are  fo  fhort,  and  fo  clofe  to  the  body, 
that  they  are  not  unaptly  termed  reptiles  or  creeping 
animals. 

Their  eyes  ate  large  and  fiery,  and  are  ftirnifhed 
with  three  lids.  Their  ear  has  neither  concha  nor 
'external  paffage,  and  its  tympanum  lies  flat  to  the 
head,  and  is  often  covered  with  (bales  or  flefli  :  inter¬ 
nally  it  has  only  one  little  bone  compofed  of  a  plate 
furn iflied  with  a  fort  of  handle.  In  fome  fpecies  the 
tympanum  and  its  little  bone  are  entirely  wanting,  as 
alfo  the  cochlea  *,  but  they  have  all  femicircular  canals, 
and  a  veflibule.  Their  noflrils  are  generally  fmall. 
In  the  ferpents,  whofe  tongue  is  almofl  horny,  the 
fenfe  of  tafte  cannot  be  very  exquifite,  but  in  the  other 
fpecies  where  the  tongue  is  fofter  it  may  be  pretty 
acute. 

Their  fkin  is  naked  or  covered  with  fcales.  The 
tertoifes  are  remarkable  for  being  covered  with  a  kind 
of  buckler. 

Some  fpecies  of  oviparous  quadrupeds  have  fix  toes. 
Serpents  exercife  the  fenfe  of  touch  by  wrapping  their 
body  round  the  objebl  which  they  defire  to  feel. 

The  brain  of  reptiles  is  very  fmall,  and  divided  into 
very  diftinft  tubercles.  Their  fenlation  feems  lefs  to 
depend  on  a  common  centre  than  in  the  other  animals 
’which  we  have  been  confidering,  as  they  can  live  for 
a  long  time  without  the  head,  and  after  Joeing  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  heart  and  all  the  vifeera  ;  their  limbs  when 
feparated  from  the  body  preferve  their  irritability  for 
a  confiderable  time  \  the  heart  of  a  frog  will  beat  for 
many  hours  after  it  has  been  cut  out.  Reptiles  have 
alfo  a  confiderable  power  of  reprodublion.  The  tail 
of  a  lizard  and  feveral  parts  of  water  falamanders  will 
grow  again  after  being  cut  off.  The  jaws  in  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are  for  the  mod  part  armed  with  teeth  which  are 
conical  and  pointed,  but  fome  of  them  have  only  flefhy 
or  horny  gums.  Their  alimentary  canal  is  but  fmall, 
and  has  no  caecum,  but  it  receives  fluids  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  hot-blooded  animals.  The  urine,  which  is  fecre- 
ted  by  the  kidneys,  is  received  into  a  bladder,  but  is 
evacuated  bv  the  anus. 

!  Their  heart  has  only  one  ventricle,  from  which  pro¬ 

ceeds  a  Angle  artery  divided  into  two  large  branches, 
which  furnifh  each  a  twig  to  the  lung  of  that  fide, 
and  are  then  united  to  be  distributed  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Hence  thefe  animals  can  at  plcafure 
fufpend  refpiration  without  flopping  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  fo  that  they  can  remain  a  long  time  under 
water,  or  in  a  clofe  veffel.  The  cells  of  the  lungs  are 
much  larger  than  in  the  hot-blooded  animals  }  and 
thefe  organs  refemble  oblong  bags,  which  float  in  the 
fame  cavity  with  the  other  vifeera,  without  the  inter¬ 
polation  of  a  diaphragm.  Some  of  thefe  animals  have 
the  power  of  inflating  their  lungs  to  a  great  extent. 
They  have  a  windpipe  and  a  larynx,  by  which  they  can 
produce  founds  as  in  other  animals  which  are  provided 
with  nerves. 

I  he  females  of  reptiles  have  a  double  receptacle  for 
eggs,  furnilhed  with  two  tubes,  which  open  at  the 
anus.  In  fiune  fpecies  copulation  takes  place,  and 
the  eggs  are  covered  with  a  (hell  more  or  lefs  hard. 
Vol.  II.  Part.  I. 


In  others  the  male  merely  fprinkles  with  femen  the  Of  Reptiles. 

eggs  already  laid,  and  thefe  are  merely  covered  with - v— 

a  membrane.  Reptiles,  no  more  than  other  animals 
with  cold  blood,  have  the  power  of  hatching  their 


eggs- 
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The  covering  of  this  animal  is  compofed  of  a  fhell  Their  fliell 
fo  remarkably  hard  and  firm  in  its  texture,  that  a  load-01-  cover~ 
ed  waggon  may  go  over  it  without  hurting  the  flrell  or  ing’ 
the  animal  within  it.  In  the  young  animal,  this  fhell 
grows  harder  in  proportion  as  its  contents  expand  ;  and 
this  creature  never  changes  its  fhell  as  fome  others  do  5 
hence  it  was  neccffary  for  it  to  be  made  up  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  *,  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  diflintfl  in. dif¬ 
ferent  animals.  Their  feet  are  fmall.  and  weak  5  and 
they  are  exceedingly  flow  in  motion. 

It  has  neither  tongue  nor  teeth  ;  to  make  up  for 
which,  their  lips  are  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break  al« 
moll  the  hardeft  bodies. 

The  alimentary  canal  very  much  refembles  that  of 
the  former  clafs. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  heart  has  two  riiftinft  auricles,  without 
any  communication  5  and  under  thefe  there  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  ventricles  fimilar  in  fhape  tothofe  of 
the  former  clafs:  but  they  may  be  confidered  as  one 
cavity  ;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out  not  only  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta  ;  for  there  is  a 
paffage  in  the  feptum,  by  which  the  ventricles  com¬ 
municate  freely,  and  the  blood  paffes  from  the  left 
into  the  right  one.  From  the  aorta,  the  blood  re¬ 
turns  into  the  right  auricle,  while  that  from  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  from  which 
it  is  fent  to  the  left  ventricle,  &c.  fo  that  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  is  fent  to  the  lungs,  the  refl  going  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  aorta  5  hence  the  animal  is  not  un¬ 
der  the  neceflity  of  breathing  fo  often  as  otherwife  it 
would  b_e. 

From  the  bafe  of  the  right  ventricle  goes  out  the  Bio^veS. 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The  pulmonary  artery  fels. 
is  fpent  upon  the  lungs.  The  aorta  may  be  faid  to  be 
three  in  number  ;  for  the  aorta  finiflra  afeends  through 
the  pericardium  in  company  with  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  j  and  afterwards  turns  down,  and  fends  off  a  con¬ 
fiderable  branch,  which  fplits  into  two  5  one  of  which 
joins  the  right  aorta,  while  the  other  is  diflributed 
upon  the  liver,  flomach,  inteffines,  &c.  What  re¬ 
mains  of  this  aorta  runs  to  the  kidneys  or  poflerior  ex¬ 
tremities  of  that  fide.  An  aorta  defeendens,  &c. 
after  piercing  the  pericardium,  runs  down  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  branch  already  mentioned,  is  dif- 
tributed  upon  the  right  kidney  and  inferior  extremity, 
and  alfo  upon  the  bladder  and  parts  of  generation. 

An  aorta  afeendens,  after  getting  out  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  flip  plies  the  fore-legs,  neck,  and  head.  The 
blood  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  returns  to  the 
right  auricle  by  two  jugular  veins,  which  unite  after 
perforating  the  pericardium.  From  .  the  inferior  part 
it  returns  to  the  fame  auricle  by  two  large  veins  ; 
one  on  the  right  fide  receives  the  blood  in  the  right, 
lobe  of  the  liver  •,  the  other  on  the  left  fide  receives 
the  blood  in  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a  trunk  which 
&  cprrefponcis 
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Of  Fifties,  correfponds  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  In  other  animals. 

* . — y— ■  *  The  pulmonary  veffels  run  in  the  left  auricle  in  the 

common  way. 

The  abforbent  fyftem  in  the  turtle,  like  that  in  the 
former  clafs,  confifts  of  la&eals  and  lymphatics,  with 
their  common  trunks  the  thoracic  dudts  ;  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  no  obvious  lymphatic  glands  on  any 
part  of  its  body,  nor  plexus  formed  at  the  termination 
283  in  the  red  veins. 

Ladleals.  The  laEleals  accompany  the  blood-veffels  upon  the 
mefentery,  and  form  frequent  net-works  acrofs  thefe 
veffels  .  near  the  root  of  the  mefentery  a  plexus .  is 
formed,  which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics 
coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts  near  the  anus.  At 
the  root  of  the  mefentery  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine, 
the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen  join  the  la&eals  ;  andvim- 
mediately  above  this  a  plexus  is  formed,  which  lies 
upon  the  right  aorta.  From  this' plexus  a  large  branch 
arifes,  which  paffes  behind  the  right  aorta  to  the  left 
fide,  and  gets  before  the  left  aorta,  where  it  aflifts  in 
forming  a  very  large  receptaculum,  which  lies  ujion  that 
artery.  .  t 

From  this  receptaculum  arife  the  thoracic  duels. 
From  its  right  fide  goes  one  trunk,  which  is  joined  by 
that  large  branch  that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  right  aorta,  and  then  paffes  over  the  fpine. 
This  trunk  is  the  thoracic  du£f  of  the  right  fide  5  for, 
having  got  to  the  right  fide  of  the  fpine,  it  runs  up¬ 
wards  on  the  infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
right  fubclavian  vein  \  and  when  it  has  advanced  a 
little  above  the  lungs,  it  divides  into  branches,  which 
near  the  fame  place  are.  joined  by  a  large  branch  that 
comes  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  aorta.  From  this  part 
upwards,  thofe  veffels  divide  and  fubdivide,  and  are 
afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  which 
likewife  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe  from  be¬ 
low.  So  that  between  the  thoracic  du£f  and  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a  very  intricate 
net- work  is  formed  \  from  which  a  branch  goes  into 
the  angle  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  lower  part 
or  trunk  of  the  fubclavian.  This  branch  lies  therefore 
©n  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whilft  another  gets 
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to  the  outfide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminate  in  it,  a  ofFifhes. 

little  above  the  angle,  between  that  vein  and  the  fub-  1 - v — * 

clavian.  284 

Into  the  above-mentioned  receptaculum,  the  lym-Lympha- 
phatics  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter,  tics. 
Thofe  of  the  duodenum  run  by  the  fide  of  the  pan¬ 
creas,  and  probably  receive  its  lymphatics  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatics  of  the  ffomach 
and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anaftomofes,  and 
form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the  artery  which  they 
accompany.  From  this  receptaculum  likewife  (befides 
the  trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right 
fide)  arife  two  other  trunks  pretty  equal  in  fize  \  one 
of  which  runs  upon  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon 
the  right  fide  of  the  left  aorta,  till  they  come  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  left  fubclavian  vein  ;  where 
they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a  number  of 
branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  left  fide  of  the  neck  $  fo  that  here  a  plexus  is 
formed  as  upon  the  right  fide.  From  this  plexus  a 
branch  iffues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  between  the 
jugular  and  fubclavian  vein. 

Sect.  III.  Serpent  and  Crocodile, 

<  2S5 

The  circulation  in  thefe  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Circulation 
turtle  \  but  we  find  only  one  ventricle.  The  blood  in  ferpents, 
goes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  ventricle  which  fends 
out  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  ;  the  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  that 
from  the  aorta  going  to  the  right  auricle,  and  both  the 
auricles  opening  into  the  ventricle. 

Sect.  IV.  Frog  and  Lizard . 

These  differ  from  the  former  animals,  in  having 
only  one  auricle  and  a  ventricle  :  and  befides,  the 
ventricle  fends  out  a  fingle  artery,  which  afterwards 
fplits  into  two  parts  \  one  to  fupply  the  lungs,  the 
other  runs  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body  :  from  the  lungs 
and  from  the  other  parts,  the  blood  returns  into  the 
auricle. 
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Cuticula,  OF  thefe  we  may  firff  obferve,  that  they  have  a  very 
kkenefs  to  flr0  thick  cuticle ,  covered  with  a  great  number  of 
the  human.  fcale&  ^  Qne  on  anoth€r  like  the  tiles  of  houfes. 

This  among  other  arguments  is  fuppofed  to  prove  the 
human  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fquamous  ftru&ure  :  but  the 
fcales  refemble  the  hairs,  "wool,  feathers,  &e.  of  the 
creatures  that  live  in  air  \  and  below  thefe  we  obferve 
their  proper  cuticula  and  cutis. 

The  generality  of  fifties,  particularly  thofe  fhaped  like 
the  cod  ^haddock,  &c.  have  a  line  running  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  lines  open  externally  by  a  number  of  dufts,  which 
throw  out  a  mucous  or  {limy  fubftance  that  keeps  them 
foft  and  clammy,  and  feems  to  ferve  the  fame  purpofe 
with  thb  mucous  glands  or  du£ls  w’hich  are  placed  with¬ 
in  many  of  our  internal  organs. 

In  the  next  place,  thefe  creatures  have  neither  at¬ 
lantal  nor  facral  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and  fowls  ) 

% 
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for  their  progreftion  is  performed  in  a  different  way  Swimming 
from  either  of  thofe  fpecies  of  animals:  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  are  provided  with  machines,  properly  confifl-  several ufe^ 
in g  of  a  great  number  of  elaftic  beams,  connected  to  0f  their 
one  another  by  firm  membranes,  and  with  a  tail  of  the  fins,  tail, 
fame  texture  5  their  fpine  is  very  moveable  towards  the  ^ba^ 
pofterior  part,  and  the  ftrongefl  mufcles  of  their  bodies 
are  inferted  there.  Their  tails  are  fo  framed  as  to 
contrail  to  a  narrow  fpace  when  drawn  together  to  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  a  flraight 
line  with  their  bodies  \  fo,  by  the  aftiftance  of  this 
broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on  their  fides,  they  make  their 
progreftion  much  in  the  fame  way  as  a  boat  with  oars 
on  its  fides  and  rudder  at  its  ftern.  The  perpendicular 
fins  fituated  on  the  fuperior  part  of  their  body  keep 
them  in  cequilibrio ,  hindering  the  belly  from  turning 
uppermoft  ;  which  it  would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the 
rr  air-bag 
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Of  Fifties,  air-bag  in  the  abdomen  rendering  their  belly  fpecifi- 

,J~~\ - '  cally  lighter  than  their  back  ;  but  by  the  refinance 

thefe  fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  either  fide,  they 
are  kept  with  their  backs  always  uppermoft. 

It  may  be  next  obferved,  that  thefe  creatures  have  no¬ 
thing  that  can  be  called  a  neck,  feeing  they  feek  their 
food  in  a  horizontal  way,  and  can  move  their  bodies 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  they  have  occafion,  by 
the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  air-bag  j  a  long 
neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their  progreflion,  would  be 
very  difadvantageous  in  the  element  they  live  in. 

In  the  bony  fillies  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are 
fometimes  cylindrical,  fometimes  angular,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  comprelfed  :  they  are  articulated  only  by  their  bodies, 
as  there  are  no  articulatory  procelfes.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  dalles  :  tliofe  of  the  tail,  which  are 
furnillied  with  a  fpinous  procefs  both  above  and  below  5 
and  thofe  of  the  belly  or  back,  which  have  it  only 
above.  Thefe  laft  are  ufually  furnifhed,  at  the  fides, 


TABLE  of  the  Number  of  Vertebra  in  feveral  fpecies  of  Fishes. 


I 


Species. 


Raia  bates.  Ray,  - 

Squalus .  Shark,  - 
Accipenfer Jiurio.  Sturgeon, 

Syngnathus  acus .  Sea-needle, 

- 7 -  hippocampus.  Sea-horfe, 

Balijles ,  - 

OJlracion  quadricornis. 

Murana  anguilla.  Eel, 

Anarrhichas  lupus.  Sea- wolf, 
Traclnnus  draco.  Sea-dragon, 
Vranof copus.  Uranofcope, 

Gadus  rner/angus.  Whiting,  ~ 
Cottus  fcorpius.  Sea-fcorpion, 

Trig/a  loricata .  Armed  trigla, 

- -  cu cuius.  Red  gurnard, 

- - - — •  volitans.  Flying  trigla, 

Echineis  remora.  Remora, 

P leuroneBes  plate/fa.  Plaice, 
Gajlerojieus  pungitius .  Stickle-back, 
Perea  Jluvia  tills.  Perch, 

Zeus  faber .  Doree, 

- -  vomer.  - 

Chatodon  cornu .  Horned  chaetodon, 
—  teira.  Striped  chaetodon, 
Cyprinus  carpio.  Carp, 
nafus. 


{ 


Clupea  liar  eng  us .  Herring, 

Salmo  rhombus.  Rhomboid  falmon,  '  - 

E/ox  lucius.  Pike,  - 
— —  brafilienfis.  Brafilian  pike, 
Silurusfelis.  Sea-cat, 

Lor  ic  aria.  Armour-filh, 

Eijlulana  tabaccaria.  Tobacco-pipe  fifh, 


Cervical 

Vertebrae, 


Oftified  into 
one  piece. 


2 

2 

1 

2 


I 

I 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 


Dorfal 

Vertebra. 


24 

*3 

9 

*7 

8 

12 

*3 

8 

12 

13 

70 

21 

9 

10 

9 

9 

*5 

J9 

38 

12 

35 

34 

12 

6 

59 


Lumbar 
Vertebra . 


4 

2 


9 

5 


Coccygian 

Vertebra. 


80  + 


10 


50 

30 

15 
32 
*5 

23 

21 
12 
*5 
3° 

22 
20 

16 

*3 
12 
12 
1 6 

T9 

18 

20 

20 

*5 

30 

28 

22 


Totals  of 
Vertebra. 


207 

28 

50  + 
62 

13 
1 15 


55 


31 


41 

44 


44 

36 


Q.q2 
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with  tranfverfe  procelfes  for  the  attachment  of  the  ribs.  Of  Fillies. 
The  fpinous  procelfes,  both  dorfal  and  fternal,  are  very  *— y— ' 
long,  efpecially  in  fiat  filli.  At  the  bafe  of  the 
dorfal  .procelfes  there  is  a  canal  for  lodging  the  fpinal 
marrow  j  and  the  blood  velfels  pafs  through  a  fimilar 
canal  at  the  bafe  of  the  fternoid  procelfes.  There  is  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  ftruClure  in  the  cartilaginous  filhes  ^  but  in 
thefe  all  the  cartilages  are  fo  firmly  fixed  together, 
that  only  the  fpinous  procelfes  can  be  d  i  ft  ingui  filed. 

The  vertebra  of  a  fifh  differs  from  that  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  ftru&ure  of  its  body,  at  each  extremity  of 
which  there  is  a  conical  cavity,  fo  that  between  each 
pair  of  vertebrae  there  is  a  hollow  fpace  formed  by 
thefe  two  cones  joined  bafe  to  bafe,  filled  with  a  very 
foft  cartilaginous  or  mucous  fubftance  on  which  the 
motions  of  the  vertebrae  are  eafily  performed.  The 
annexed  table  fhows  the  proportional  number  of  verte¬ 
brae  of  feveral  fpecies  of  fifh. 
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Of  Fiflies. 

283 

Cerebrum, 

289 

Orpan  of 
fuaelL 


290 

Optic 

nerve. 


291 

The  cry- 
ftalline  hu¬ 
mour  a 
complete 
fphere,  and 
why. 


A  N  A  T 

The  brain  in  fifties  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  that  of  fowls ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  pofterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  an¬ 
terior. 

The  organ  of  /melting  is  large  3  and  they  have  z 
power  of  contra&ing  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their 
nofe  as  they  have  occafion.  It  feems  to  be  moftly  by 
their  acute  fmell  that  they  difcover  their  food  3  for  their 
tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  defigned  for  a  very  nice 
fenfation,  being  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilaginous  fubftance  3 
and  common  experience  evinces,  that  their  fight  is  not 
of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell  in  fearching  for 
their  nouriftiment.  If  you  throw  a  frefh  worm  into  the 
water,  a  fifti  will  diftinguifti  it  at  a  confiderable  diftance  3 
and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  eye,  is  plain  from  ob- 
ferving,  that  after  the  fame  worm  has  been  a  confider¬ 
able  time  in  the  water,  and  loft  its  fmell,  no  fifties 
will  come  near  it  3  but  if  you  take  out  the  bait,  and 
make  feveral  little  incifions  into  it,.fo  as  to  let  out  more 
of  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  it  will  have  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  crea¬ 
tures  difeovered  this  bait  with  their  eyes,  they  would 
have  come  equally  to  it  in  both  cafes.  In  confequence 
of  their  fmell  being  the  principal  me^ns  which  they 
have  of  difeovering  their  food,  we  may  frequently  ob¬ 
ferve  their  allowing  themfelves  to  be  carried  down  with 
the  ftream,  that  they  may  afeend  again  leifurely  againft 
the  current  of  the  water  3  thus  the  odoriferous  par¬ 
ticles  fwimming  in  that  medium,  being  applied  more 
forcibly  to  their  fmelling  organs,  produce  a  ftronger  fen¬ 
fation. 

The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded 
■with  one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  betwixt  their 
origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one  paffes  over  the  other 
without  any  communication  3  fo  that  the  nerve  that 
comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diftin£fly  to 
the  right  eye,  and  vice  verfa. 

Indeed  it  would  feem  not  to  be  neceffary  for  the  op¬ 
tic  nerves  of  fifties  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  other  as  thofe  of  man  have:  for  their 
eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore  part,  but  in  the  fides  of 
their  heads  3  and  of  confequence,  they  cannot  fo  con¬ 
veniently  look  at  any  objea  with  both,  eyes  at  the  fame 

time.  .  ^  r  \  a 

The  cryjlalline  lens  is  here  a  complete  tphere,  and 

more  denfe  than  in  terreftrial  animals,  that,  the  rays 
of  light  coming  from  water  might  be  fufficiently  re- 

frafted.  ....  , 

As  fifties  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the 
^uncertain  element  in  which  they  live,  and  as  they  are 
in  perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  neceffary  that  their  eyes  ftiduld  never  be 
fhut  3  and  as  the  cornea  is  fufficiently  wafhed  by  the 
element  they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided  with  pal- 
pebree  :  but  then,  as  in  the  current  itfelf  the  eye  mull 
be  expofed  to  feveral  injuries,  there  was  a  neceffity  it 
fhould  b’e'fufficiently  defended  ;  which  in  effeit  it  .is  by 
a  firm  pellucid  membrane,  that  feems  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticula,  being  ftretched  over  here.  The 
epidermis  is  fo  very  proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  being 
infenfible  and  deftitute  of  veffels,  and  confequcntly  not 
liable  to  obftruftions,  or,  by  that  means,  of  becoming 
opaque.  In  the  eye  of  the  fkate  tribe,  there  is  a  di¬ 
gged  curtain  which  hangs  over  the  pupil,  and  may 
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(hut  out  the  light  when  the  animal  refts,  and  it  is  fimi-  Of  Fifties, 
lar  to  the  tunica  adnata  of  other  animals.  '  v  — » 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether  q  *9* 
fifties  poffeffed  a  fenfe  of  hearing,,  yet  there  can  be  he*  ^ 
little  doubt  of  it  now  ;  fince  it  is  found  that  they 
have  a  complete  organ  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  likewife  as  the  water  in  which  they  live  is 
proved  to  be  a  good  medium.  Fifties,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  fkate  kind,  have  a  bag  at  fome  diftance 
behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a  fluid  and  a  foft  cre¬ 
taceous  fubftance,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  veftibule 
and  cochlea.  There  is  a  nerve  dillributed  upon  it, 
fimilar  to  the  portio  mollis  in  man.  They  have  three 
femicircular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and 
communicate  with  the  bag  :  they  have  likewife,  as 
the  prefent  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh  has 
difeovered,  a  meatus  externus,  which  leads  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  ear.  The  cod  fifh,  and  others  of  the  fame 
fhape,  have  an  organ  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  former  :  but  inftead  of  a  foft  fubftance  contained 
in  the  bag,  there  is  a  hard  cretaceous  ftone.  In  this 
kind  of  fifli  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yet  obfer- 
ved  :  And  Dr  Monro  is  inclined  to  think  that  they 
really  have  not  one,  from  the  cOnfideration  that  the 
common  canal  or  veftibule,  where  the  three  femicircu¬ 
lar  canals  communicate,  is  feparated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  by  a  thin  membrane  only  ;  that  this  ca¬ 
vity,  in  the  greater  number  of  fifties,  contains  a  watery 
liquor  in  confiderable  quantity  3  and  that,  by  the 
tbinnefs  of  the  cranium,  the  tremor  excited  by  a  fo- 
norous  body  may  readily  and  eafily  be  tranfmitted 
through  the  cranium  to  the  water  within  it,  and  fo  to 

the  ear.  . 

The  belly  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with  a  black- 
coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  peritoneum.  It 
is  divided  from  the  cheft  by  a  thin  membranous  parti¬ 
tion,  which  has  no  mufeular  appearance  3  fo  that  we  have 
now  feen  two  different  forts  of  animals  that  have  no  mu 

cular  diaphragm.  293 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  proper  Teeth,  for 
for  breaking  their  aliment  into  fmall  morftls,  as  the^hatra 
food  they  ufe  is  generally  fmall  fifties,  or  other  animals 
that  need  no  trituration  in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneouf- 
ly  and  gradually  diffolve  into  a  liquid  chyle.  Their 
teeth  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  the  creatures 
they  have  once  catched  from  efcaping  again.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  the  internal  cartilaginous  bafts  of  the 
bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  fituated  in-  the  po¬ 
fterior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great  number  of  tenter¬ 
hooks  fixed  into  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  any 
thing  can  eafily  get  down,  but  is  hindered  from  getting 
back.  The  water  that  is  neceffarily  taken  in  along 
with  their  food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received 
into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  pafl'es  betwixt  the  inter¬ 
faces  of  the  bronchi  and  the  flap  that  covers  them. 

The  compreflion  of  the  water  on  the  bronchi  is  of  con¬ 
fiderable  ufe  to  the  creature,  as  we  ftiall  explain  by  and 

by.  ,  294 

The  gullet  in  theft*  creatures  is  very  fhort,  and  Digeftion 

fcarcely  djftinguifhed  from  their  ftomach,  feeing  their  performe 

food  lies  aim  oft  equally  in  both.  The  ftomach  is  of1^^ 
an  oblong  figure.  There  are  commonly  found  fmall 
fifties  in  the  ftomach  of  large  ones  ft  ill  retaining  their 

natural  form;  but  when  touched,  they  melt  down 

into 
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Of  Fifties*  into  a  jelly.  From  this,  and  the  great  quantity  of  li- 
■— ~  quors  poured  into  their  ftomachs,  we  may  conclude, 
that  digeftion  is  folely  brought  about  in  them  by  the 
diffolving  power  of  a  menftruum,  and  that  no  tritura¬ 
tion  happens  there. 

The  guts  in  thefe  animals  are  very  fhort,  making  on¬ 
ly  three  turns;  the  laft  of  which  ends  in  the  common 
cloaca  for  the  feces,  urine,  and  femen,  fituated  about 
the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of  their  bodies. 

To  what  we  call  pancreas,  fome  give  the  name  of 
intejlinula  caeca  ;  it  conliils  of  a  very  great  number  of 
fmall  threads,  like  fo  many  little  worm*,  which  all  ter¬ 
minate  at  laft  in  two  large  canals  that  open  into  the 
fir  ft  gut,  and  pour  into  it  a  vilcous  liquor  much  about 
the  place  where  the  biliary  dufts  enter.  That  kind  of 
pancreas  formed  of  inteftinula  caeca  is  peculiar  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  fifties  ;  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and 
flat  kind,  as  the  Ikate,  foie,  flounder,  &c.  have  a  pan¬ 
creas  refembling  that  of  the  former  clafs  of  animals. 
Their  inteflines  are  connefted  to  the  back-bone  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  a  mefentery. 

The  liver  is  very  large,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  lies 
almoft  in  the  left  fide  wholly,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  fat  or  oil. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fituated  a  confiderable  way  from 
their  liver*,  and  fends  out  a  canal,  the  cyflic  dufr, 
which  joins  with  the  hepatic  duft  juft  at  the  entry  in¬ 
to  the  gut.  Some  fibres  being  obferved  ftretehed  from 
the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  but  without  any  apparent 
cavity,  the  bile  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  carried  into 
the  gall-bladder  in  the  ufual  way,  but  that  it  muft  ei¬ 
ther  be  fecerned  on  the  fides  of  the  lac,  or  regurgitate 
into  it  from  the  canalis  choledochus.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  hepato-cyftic  dufts  exift  in  fifh  as  well 
as  in  fowls.  This,  for  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the 
falmon,  where  large  and  diftinft  dufts  run  from  the  bi¬ 
liary  dufts  of  the  liver,  and  open  into  the  gall  blad¬ 
der. 

The  fpleen  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a 
place  where  it  is  fubjefted  to  an  alternate  preffure  from 
the  conftriftion  and  dilatation  of  the  air  bag,  which  is 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since,  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  we  have  differed,  we  find  the  fpleen 
attached  to  fome  what  that  may  give  it  a  conquaffuion  *, 
as  in  the  human  fubjeft  and  quadrupeds,  it  is  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  diaphragm;  in  fowls,  it  is  placed  betwixt 
the  back-bone,  the  liver,  and  ftomach  ;  in  fifties,  it 
lies  on  the  fuccus  aerius  ;  and  fince  we  find  it  fo  well 
ferved  with  blood-veiTels,  and  all  its  blood  returning 
into  the  liver,  we  muft  not  conclude  the  fpleen  to  be  an 
inutile  pondus ,  only  to  ferve  as  a  balance  to  the  animal 
pro  aequihbrio ,  but  particularly  defigned  for  preparing 
the  blood  to  the  liver. 

The  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  its  bafe 
downwards,  and  apex  uppermoft  ;  which  fituation 
iuricle  and  ^  ^as  becaufe  of  the  branchiae .  It  has  but  one  auricle 
me  ventri-  and  one  ventricle ,  becaufc  they  want  lungs;  and  one 
'*e*  great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle  and  that  of  the 

ventricle  are  much  the  fame ;  the  artery  fends  out 
numberlefs  branches  to  the  branchiae  or  gills.  And 
what  is  rather  curious,  this  artery,  inftead  of  fupport- 
ing  all  parts  as  in  the  frog,  is  diftributed  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  gills  ;  every  branch  terminating  there,  and  be¬ 
coming  fo  extremely  fmall  as  at  laft  to  efcape  the  na¬ 
ked  eye. 
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Thefe  creatures  have  a  membranous  diaphragm,  of  Fillies 
which  forms  a  fac  in  which  the  heart  is  contained.  <  - 

It  is  very  tenfe,  and  almolt  perpendicular  to  the  verte-  301 
brae.  Diaphragm. 

The  branchiae  lie  in  two  large  flits  at  each  fide  of  bran 
their  heads,  and  feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  bears  chi£e  their 
any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  form  is  femieircular :  ftru&ure 
they  have  a  vaft  number  of  red  fibrillae  {landing  out  and ule* 
on  each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much  re- 
femble  the  vane  of  a  feather.  Thefe  branehice  are  per¬ 
petually  fubje&ed  to  an  alternate  motion  and  preffure 
from  the  water ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  we 
have  not  found  any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubjedfed 
to  this  alternate  preffure.  This  obfervation  will  help 
us  in  explaining  the  adlion  of  the  lungs  upon  the 
blood.  Over  thefe  gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allow¬ 
ing  a  communication  externally  ;  by  which  the  water 
they  are  obliged  to  take  into  their  mouths  with  their 
food  finds  an  exit  without  pafling  into  their  ftomach  ; 
it  is  owing  to  thefe  flaps  coming  fo  far  down  that  the 
heart  is  faid  commonly  to  be  fituated  in  their  heads. 

The  blood  is  colledled  again  from  the  gills  by  a  vaft: 
number  of  fmall  veins,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner 
as  our  pulmonary  vein  ;  but  inftead  of  going  back  to 
the  heart  a  fecond  time,  they  immediately  unite,  and 
form  an  aorta  defeendens,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  auricle  and  ventricle.  Hence  a  young  anatomifl 
may  be  puzzled  to  find  out  the  power  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  from  the  gills  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be  confiderably 
leffened  when  we  confider  the  manner' in  which  the 
blood  is  carried  through  the  liver  from  the  inteftines 
in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  aorta  in  fifties  fends  off 
branches  which  fupply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  ex¬ 
cepting  the  gills.  From  the  extremity  of  thofe  branch¬ 
es  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  former  clafs  of  animals  ;  only  there 
are  two  inferior  venae  cavae,  whereas  the  former  has 
but  one. 

Abforbetit  Syjlem  in  Vifhes.  We  ffiall  take  the  had¬ 
dock  as  a  general  example  ;  for  the  other  fifties,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  the  fame  fliape,  will  be  found  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  agree  with  it. 

On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a  haddock,  immedi-  Lymphatic* 
ately  below  the  outer  fkin,  a  lymphatic  veffel  runs  up-veffels. 
wards  from  the  anus,  and  receives  branches  from  the 
parietes  of  the  belly,  and  from  the  fin  below  the  anus ;  • 
near  the  head  this  lymphatic  paffes  between  the  two 
peftoral  fins  ;  and  having  got  above  them,  it  receives 
their  lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  two  bones  which  form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens 
into  a  net- work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie 
clofe  to  the  pericardium,  and  almoft  entirely  furrounds 
the  heart.  This  net-work,,  besides  that  part  of  it  be¬ 
hind  the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic  on  each  fide, 
which  receives  lymphatics  from  the  kidney,  runs  upon 
the  bone  of  the  thorax  backwards  ;  and  when  it  has 
got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  it  fends  off  a 
large  branch  from  its  infide  to  join  the  thoracic  duft. 

After  detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lym¬ 
phatic  which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  fifti.  It  is  form¬ 
ed  of  branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  fet  deeper 

which. 
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Of  Fifhes.  which  accompanies  the  ribs.  After  the  large  lympha- 
‘  tic  has  been  joined  by  the  above-mentioned  veffels,  it 
receives  lymphaties  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and 
mouth.  A  little  below  the  orbit,  another  net- work 
appears,  confiding  in  part  of  the  veffels  above  deferr¬ 
ed,  and  of  the  thoracic  duft.  This  net-work  is  very 
complete,  fome  of  its  veffels  lie  on  each  fide  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  gills ;  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk 
is  fent  out,  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. . 

The  laftcals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefenteric  ar¬ 
teries,  anaftomofing  frequently  aerofs  thefe  veffels. 
The  receptaculum  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large, 
in  proportion  to  them ;  and  confifts  at  its  lower  part 
of  two  branches,  of  which  one  lies  between  the  duo¬ 
denum  and  ftomach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the 
pancreas,  receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pan¬ 
creas,  thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ftomach,  and.  the 
lafteals  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  fmall  inteftines. 
The  other  branch  of  the  receptaculum  receives  the 
lymphatics  from  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
receptaculum  formed  by  thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  is 
joined  by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part,  and  alfo  by 
fome  from  the  found  and  gall-bladder,  which  in  this 
fifh  adheres  to  the  reccptaeulum.  i  his  thoraeic  duft 
takes  its  rife  from  the  receptaculum,  and  lies,  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  cefophagus,  receiving  lymphatics,  from 
that  part ;  and  running  up  about  half  an  inch,  it  di¬ 
vides  into  two  dufts,  one  of  which  paffes  over  the  cefo¬ 
phagus  to  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  goes  ftraight 
upon  the  right  fide,  paifes  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
kidney,  from  which  it  receives  fome  fmall  branches, 
and  foon  afterwards  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the  bone  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  as  formerly  mentioned  :  near  this  part  it  likewife 
fends  off  a  branch  to  join  the  duft  of  the  oppofite  fide  \ 
and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined  by  thofe  large  lym¬ 
phatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the 
fauees. 

The  thoracic  duff,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  vef¬ 
fels,  communicates  with  the  net-work  near  the  orbit, 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphaties 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fu- 
perior  fins,  belly,  &c.  and  then  from  this  net-work  a 
veffel  goes  into  the  jugular  vein  juft  below  the  orbit. 
This  laft  veffel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
net-work  from  which  it  rifes  \  and  indeed  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to  exeeed  by  far  the  fize 
of  the  fanguiferous  veffels. 

The  thoracic  duft  from  the  left  fide,  having  paffed 
under  the  gullet  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  infide  of 
the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide,  receives  a  branch  from 
its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  joins  the  large  lym¬ 
phatics  which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the  pericardium, 
and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the  heart  \  and 
afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics  from 
the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  fifh,  a  net-work, 
from  which  a  veffel  paffes  into  the  jugular  vein  of  this 
fide.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide  agree 
exaftly  with  thofe  of  the  right  fide  above  deferibed. 
Another  part  of  the  fyftem  is  deeper  feated,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  roots  of  the  fpinal  proceffes  of  the  back¬ 
bone.  This  part  confifts  of  a  large  trunk  that  begins 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  fifh,  and.  as  it  afeends  re- 


Part  II. 

ceives  branches  from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent  parts  omthes. 
of  the  body.  It  goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends  a  1  '  “  J 
branch  to  each  thoracic  duft  near  its  origin.  305 

'jqje  onlv  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  are  two  Organs  of 
bags  lituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the  podex. generation 
Thefe  in  the  male  are  filled  with  a  whitifh  firm  fub- 
ftance  called  the  tnilt,  and  in  the  female  with  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  little  ova  cluftered  together,  of  a  red- 
difti  yellow  colour,  called  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at 
fpawning  time  we  find  very  much  diftended }  whereas 
at  another  time  the  male  organs  can  fcarcely  be  diftin- 
gui filed  from  the  female  $  nor  is  there  any.  proper  in- 
ftrument  in  the  male  for  throwing  the  feed  into  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  female,  as  in  other  creatures.  We  fhall  not 
take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  whereby  the  fe¬ 
male  fperm  is  impregnated  :  but  we  find  that  the 
fpawn  of  frogs  confifts  in  the  fmall  fpecks  wrapped  up 
in  a  whitifh  glutinous  liquor  :  thefe  fpeeks  are.  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  young  frogs,  which  are  nouriftied  in 
that  liquor  till  they  are  able  to  go  in  fearch  of  their 
food.  In  the  fame  way,  the  ova  of  fifties  are  thrown 
out  and  depofited  in  the  fand,  the  male  being  for  the 
moft  part  ready  to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  curious  enough 
to  remark  with  what  care  they,  feek  for  a  proper  place 
to  depofite  their  ova,  by  fwimming  to  the  fhallow, 
where  they  can  better  enjoy  the  fun’s  rays,  and  fhun 
the  large  jaws  of  other  fifties.  The  river-fifties,  again, 
fpawn  in  fome  creek  free  from  the  hazard  of  the  impe¬ 
tuous  ftream.  But  whether  this  mixture  be  brought 
about  in  fifties  by  a  fimple  application  of  the  genitals 
to  each  other,  or  if  both  of  them  throw  out  their,  li¬ 
quors  at  the  fame  time  in  one  place,  and  thus  bring 
about  the  defired  mixture,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
Spallanzani  has  found,  that  the  eggs  of  frogs, -toads, 
and  water  newts,  are  not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the 
female  *,  that  the  male  emits  his  femen  upon  the  fpawn 
while  it  is  flowing  from  the  female  \  and  that  the  foe¬ 
tus  pre-exifts  in  the  body  of  the  female  :  but  whether 
impregnation  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner  in  fifties, 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  though  he  feems 
to  think  it  probable.  Thefe  creatures  are  fo  fhy,  that 
we  cannot  eafily  get  to  obferve  their  way  of  copula¬ 
tion,  and  are  -confequently  but  little  acquainted  with 
their  natural  hiftory.  Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do 
not  copulate  :  at  leaft  no  farther  than  to  allow  both 
fexes  an  opportunity  of  throwing  their  fperm.  .  Early 
in  the  fpring  the  male  is  found  for  fome  days  in  clofe 
contaft  upon  the  baek  of  the  female,  with  his  fore  legs 
round  her  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  feparate  them,  but  there  is  no  communica¬ 
tion.  At  this  time  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  fome 
place  that  is  moft  fecure,  while  the  male  emits  his 
fperm  upon  the  female  fpawn.  _  306 

After  railing  up  the  black  peritoneum  in  fifties,  there  The  air- 
comes  in  view  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in  its  uAs* 
which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  a  quantity  of 
elaftic  air.  This  is  the  fwimming-bladder :  it  lies  clofe 
to  the  back-bone  \  and  has  a  pretty  flrong  mufcular 
coat,  vThereby  it  can  contraft  itfelf.  By  oontrafting 
this  bag,  and  condenfing  the  air  witliih  it,  they  can 
make  their  bodies  fpeeifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
fo  readily  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  whereas  the  mufcular 
fibres  ceafing  to  aft,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and  they 
become  fpeeifically  lighter  than  water,  and  fo  fwim 

above. 
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3®7  , 
Its  procef- 
fes,  or  com¬ 
munication 
with  the 
ventriculus. 


above.  According  to  the  different  degrees  of  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilatation  of  this  bladder,  they  can  keep  high¬ 
er  or  lower  in  the  water  at  pleafure.  Hence  flounders, 
foies,  raia  or  fkate,  and  fuch  other  fifties  as  want  this 
fac,  are  found  always  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water :  it  is  owing  to  this  that  dead  fifties  (unlefs  this 
membrane  has  been  previoufly  broken)  are  found  fvvim- 
ming  a-top,  the  mufcular  fibres  then  ceafing  to  a 61, 
and  that  with  their  bellies  uppermoft  }  for  the  back¬ 
bone  cannot  yield,  and  the  diftended  fac  is  protruded 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  back  is  confequently  hea- 
vieft  at  its  upper  part,  according  to  their  pofture. 
There  is  here  placed  a  glandular  fubftance,  containing 
a  good  quantity  of  red  blood  j  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  air  contained  in  the  fwimming-bladder  is  de¬ 
rived  from  this  fubftance.  From  the  anterior  part  of 
the  bag  go  out  two  procejfes  ox:  appendices,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  ter¬ 
minate  in  their  fauces  3  in  a  variety  of  other  fifties  we 
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find  communications  with  fome  part  of  the  alimentary  of  Molluf- 
canal,  particularly  the  oefophagus  and  ftomach.  The  ca. 
falmon  has  an  opening  from  the  fore  end  of  the  air-bag 
into  the  oefophagus,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
mufcular  fibres.  The  herring  has  a  funnel-like  paflage 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  into  the  air¬ 
bag  )  but  it  is  not  determined  whether  the  air  enters 
the  air-bag  by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it :  the 
latter,  however,  feems  to  be  the  more  probable  opi¬ 
nion,  as  the  glandular  body  is  found  in  all  fifties, 
whereas  there  are  feveral  without  this  paflage  of  com¬ 
munication.  30$ 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag  there  are  other  red-  Ureters,, 
coloured  bodies  of  a  glandular  nature,  which  are  con-ve/*ca. 
ne&ed  with  the  kidneys.  From  them  the  ureters  go  u^cdira* 
down  to  their  infertion  in  the  vejica  urinaria ,  which 
lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  \  and  the  ure¬ 
thra  is  there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  po- 
dex. 


CHAP.  VIII.  OF  MOLLUSCA. 


IN  thefe  animals  the  mufcles  or  fleftiy  fibres  are 
white,  and  poflefled  of  great  irritability :  they  retain 
the  power  of  motion  even  after  being  cut  into  fmall  v 
pieces  5  and  many  parts  of  their  body  are  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  reproduced  after  being  feparated.  Their  external 
furface  is  always  moift,  as  there  commonly  exudes 
from  it  a  vifeous  fluid.  It  is  extremely  fenfible,  and 
is  furniftied  with  organs  called  tentacula ,  Yv^hich  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  lengthened  out  or  contra&ed,  fo  as  to 
enable  the  animal  to  feel  the  better.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  or  not  thefe  animals  poflefs  the  fenfation  of 
fmell,  but  if  they  do,  the  organ  of  this  fenfe  is  pro¬ 
bably  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  their  pulmonary  vef- 
fels.  Many  of  them  have  eyes,  and  fome  appear  to  be 
poflefled  of  ears. 

Their  body  is  ufually  provided  with,  or  at  leaft  part¬ 
ly  enveloped  by,  a  membraneous  covering.  In  many 
this  covering  is  more  or  lefs  cruft aceous,  produced 
from  a  calcareous  juice  exuding  from  the  furface  of  the 
animal,  and  forming  a  (hell  compofed  of  one  or  more 
pieces  or  valves.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  attached 
to  this  (hell  by  mufcles,  which  enabl/  it  to  retire  with¬ 
in  the  valves,  or  to  fliut  thefe  together.  Thefe  mufcles 
change  their  place,  feparating  from  one  part,  and  grow¬ 
ing  to  another,  fo  as  always  to  preferve  the  fame  rela¬ 
tive  pofition,  notwithftanding  the  unequal  growth  of  the 
fhell.  Moft  of  thefe  animals  are  inhabitants  of  the  fea  : 
fome  of  them  refide  in  frefti  water  j  and  fome  of  them 
frefide  entirely  on  land. 

The  mollufca  may  be  divided  into  three  orders. 

I.  The  cephalopoda ,  fo  called  becaufe  their  feet,  or  at 
leaft  the  organs  with  which  they  feize  their  prey,  are 
fituated  in  the  head.  Their  body  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fack,  which,  when  the  external  covering  is  removed, 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  compact  network  of  flefhy 
fibres  in  three  diftin<ft  layers.  Of  thefe  the  outermoft 
are  placed  lengthwife,  the  middle  in  a  crofs  dire&ion, 
and  the  innermoft  in  no  regular  order.  By  the  various 
a£tions  of  thefe  fibres  the  fack  of  the  animal  is  length¬ 
ened,  contra&ed,  bent,  or  twifted  in  various  directions. 


Thefe  animals  are  furniftied  below  the  (kin  of  the' 
back  with  a  folid  body,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elaftic  and  tranfparent,  and  is  fometimes  fur¬ 
rowed  longitudinally.  In  all  the  fpecies  of  fepia  or 
cuttle-fifti,  except  the  S.  oBopus ,  which  wants  it,  this 
body  is  a  fort  of  bone,  formed  of  thin  concentric  plates, 
feparated  by  fmall  columns,  arranged  fo  as  to  form  a 
quincunx.  It  is  oval  and  lenticular,  or  thickeft  in  the 
middle. 

The  feet  in  this  order  are  eight  in  number,  and  form 
a  circle  round  the  mouth  ;  they  end  in  fuckers,  by 
which  the  animal  fixes  itfelf  to  any  fubftance,  and  are 
furniftied  with  numerous  mufcles,  by  which  they  are  • 
moved  in  every  direction.  The  other  fpecies  of  fepia 
(except  the  oftopus  and  the  calmar),  have,  befides 
thefe  eight  feet,  two  others  which  are  longer  and 
fmaller. 

They  have  three  hearts  \  their  refpiration  is  carried 
on  in  the  water  by  means  of  branchiae  5  they  have  very 
large  eyes,  and  organs  of  hearing  fituated  within  the 
head  5  their  ftomach  is  very  fleftiy,  fo  as  to  referable 
the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  and  they  have  a  very  large  liver. 
They  are  alfo  furniftied  with  a  peculiar  gland  for  the 
purpofe  of  fecreting  an  inky  fluid,  which,  when  they 
wifti  to  conceal  themfelves,  they  throw  out,  and  thus 
obfeure  the  water  round  them. 

2.  The  gajleropoda ,  which  have  upon  the  belly  a 
mufcular  plane,  by  the  contraflion  of  which  they 
creep  upon  the  belly,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  fnailj 
and  hence  their  name.  They  have  no  heart ;  their 
branchiae  are  fituated  fometimes  within  the  body, 
fometimes  they  furround  the  body,  and  are  often  on 
the  back  r  they  are  naked  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  in  the 
others  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  lid,  and  are  of  va¬ 
rious  forms.  The  common  trunk  of  the  blood-veflels 
is  fubdivided  for  the  purpofe  of  diftributing  to  the 
branchiae  the  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the 
body.  The  moft  of  this  order  are  hermaphrodite,  but 
require  reciprocal  copulation.  There  is  almoft  always 
fituated  near  the  matrix  a  bag,  containing  a  fluid*, 

which . 
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fCrufta-  which  ia  .generally  thought  to  be  the  fubftanee  em- 
cea,  Sec.  ployed  by  the  ancients  in  the  dyeing  of  purple  ;  the 
— ufe  of  this  fluid  in  thefe  animals  is  unknown.  The  in- 
teftines  .confift  of  a  flomacii  more  or  lefs  flefhy,  and  an 
alimentary  canal  ;  they  have  a  very  large  liver,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  them  are  provided  with  brain 
and  nerves. 

3.  The  acephala ,  fo  called  becaufe  they  have  no 
heads.  Thefe  animals  are  commonly  contained  within 
two  (hells,  and  have  their  body  entirely  enveloped  in 
a  membranaceous  covering,  which  opens  either  in  one 
part  or  two;  and  to  this  covering,  efpecially  at  that 
part  where  the  water  enters,  are  attached  the  tentacu- 
la,  the  only  external  organ  of  fenfation  which  the  ani¬ 


mals  of  this  order  appear  to  poffefs.  Their  organs  of  of  Crufta. 
refpiration  are  compofed  of  large  vafcular  laminae,  ii-  t  cea,  See. 
tuated  at  the  two  (ides,  immediately  beneath  the  co-  1  J 

vering  ;  their  heart  is  placed  towards  the  back.  The 
ftomach  and  great  part  of  the  inteftinai  canal  paffes 
through  the  liver.  Their  mouth,  which  opens  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  ftomach,  is  placed  between  the  bran¬ 
chiae,  at  the  orifice  oppofite  to  that  by  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  enters,  and  round  it  are  placed  four  triangular  bo¬ 
dies  which  appear  to  be  tentacula.  T  he  brain,  where 
it  is  prefent,  is  placed  between  the  branchiae  and  the 
inteftina!  canal.  They  appear  to  be  all  hermaphro- 
-dites,  and  do  not  require  copulation. 


CHAP.  IX.  OF  THE  CRUSTACEA. 


THE  animals  which  compofe  this  order  have  com¬ 
monly  been  ranked  among  the  inle&s  ;  but  we  have 
thought  it  better  to  feparate  them,  they  are  poffef- 
fed  of  chara£ter  by  which  they  are  fufficiently  diftin- 
guiflied.  They  have  the  body  enveloped  in  a  fort 
of  armour  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  or  feales,  and 
are  ufually  provided  with  a  great  number  of  jointed 
limbs 

The  head  in  thefe  animals  is  immoveable,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  motions  being  confined  to  the  tail  and  feet.  The 
tail  forms  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  animal,  and  is 
furnifhed  with  very  large  and  flrong  mufcles,  by  the 
a&ion  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  leap  and  fwim 
with  great  celerity. 

Their  feet  are  of  different  forms  in  the  feveral  fpecies, 


and  alfo  vary  in  number,  and  in  fome  fpecies  anfwer 
feveral  very  different  purpofes.  What  in  thefe  animate 
is  analogous  to  the  brain,  is  a  long  knotted  nervous 
cord,  from  the  knots  of  which  the  nerves  are  diftri- 
buted  to  the  body.  Their  eyes  are  hard  and  complex, 
and  are  ufually  placed  on  a  fort  of  footftalks,  which 
enable  them  to  move  with  great  facility  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  They  are  furniflied  with  feelers  and  antennae, 
as  we  (hall  fee  in  infe£ts.  Their  organs  of  hearing 
are  very  imperfect.  They  have  a  heart,  and  both  an 
arterial  and  a  venous  fyftem  of  blood -veffels.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  branchiae.  Their  jaws  are  gene¬ 
rally  numerous,  very  ftrong,  and  fituated  in  a  tranf- 
verfe  direction.  They  are  of  diftinft  lexes,  and  the 
male  has  two  penes. 


CHAP.  X.  OF  INSECTS. 


AS  under  ENTOMOLOGY,  now  become  a  ftudy  fo 
fafhionable,  and  which  has  been  carried  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  wre  propofe  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  ftruCture  and  economy  of  infeCts, 
we  (hall  at  prefent  only  offer  a  (hort  (ketch  of  their 
anatomy. 

Infedts  differ  from  the  former  claffes,  by  their  bodies 
being  covered  with  a  hard  cruft  or  fcale,  bv  their  having 
feelers  or  antennae  arifing  from  their  head,  and  many  of 
them  breathing  the  air  through  lateral  pores.  As  to  the 
ftiape  of  their  bodies,  though  it  fome  what  differs  from 
that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  fo  (harp  before  to 
cut  and  make  way  through  the  air,  yet  it  is  wrell  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  manner  of  life.  The  bafe  of  their  bodies 
is  not  formed  of  bones,  as  in  many  other  animate,  but 
the  hard  external  covering  ferves  them  for  (kin  and 
bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their  feelers,  befide  the  ufe 
of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a  guard  to  them  in  their 
walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well  fitted 
for  their  internal  furface  ;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  much 
in  different  infeCIs,  that  from  them  naturalifts  have 
given  names  to  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As, 
.firft, the 

Coleoptera ,  or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  a  cruftaceous 


elytra  or  (hell,  that  (huts  together,  and  forms  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  future  down  their  back. 

Hamiptera — as  in  cimex,  cockroach,  bug,  &c.  which 
have  the  upper  wings  half  cruftaceous  and  half  mem¬ 
branaceous  ;  not  divided  by  a  longitudinal  future,  but 
incumbent  on  each  other. 

Lepidoptera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings,  co¬ 
vered  with  fine  feales  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Neuroptera~—2LS  the  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  generally 
reticulated. 

Hymenoptera — as  wafps,  bees,  &.c.  have  four  mem¬ 
branaceous  wings,  and  a  tail  furniflied  with  a  fting. 

Diptera — as  the  common  houfe-fly,  have  only  two 
wings. 

Wptera-—2LS  the  fcorpion,  fpider,  &c.  have  no 
wings. 

The  ftrutfture  of  the  eye  in  many  infers  is  a  moft 
curious  piece  gf  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  is  re¬ 
markably  hard,  to  guard  againft  injuries;  and  has  com¬ 
monly  a  reticular  appearance,  or  the  whole  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  affemblage  of  fmaller  eyes  ;  but 
whether  they  fee  objects  multiplied  before  them,  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Linnoeus, 


3iap.  XT. 

;f  Worms,  LinnEcus,  and  fevefal  others  following  him,  deny 
See.  the  exiflence  of  a  brain  in  thefe  creatures. 

"“^v - '  Their  ear  has  been  lately  difeovered  to  be  placed  at 

the  root  of  their  antennae  or  feelers,  and  can  be  diftindl- 
ly  feen  in  fome  of  the  larger  kinds. 

They  have  a  flomacb,  and  other  organs  of  digeflion. 

They  have  a  heart  and  blood  vefiels,  and  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  them  fome  what  as  in  the  former  clafs  \ 
but  the  blood  is  without  red  globules  *,  or,  as  naturalifls 
fpeak,  is  colourlefs,  In  fome  of  the  larger  kind,  when  a 
piece  of  .the  (hell  is  broken,  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is 
feen  diftindlly,  and  that  fometimes  for  feveral  hours  after 
it  has  been  laid  bare. 

Lungs .  The  exiftence  of  thefe  by  fome  has  been 
denied.  But  late  experiments  and  obfervations  fhow 
that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  lead  fomething  fimi- 
lar  to  them  5  and  in  many  infedls,  they  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  animals :  in  moft  of  them 
they  lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of  their  body  )  and  fend 
out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae,  by  which,  if  the  animal 
is  befmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fuffocated. 

(generation.  The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifts  in  in¬ 
fedls  as  in  other  animals,  .and  they  even  appear  more 
difpofed  to  increafe  their  fpecies  *,  many  of  them,  when 
become  perfedl,  Teeming  to  be  created  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  propagate  their  like.  Thus  the  filk- 
worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfedl  or  moth  date,  is 
incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly  5  it  endeavours 
only  to  propagate  its  fpecies :  after  which  the  male 
immediately  dies,  and  fo  does  the  female  as  foon  as  fhe 
has  depofited  her  eggs. 


3*3 

Befides  thofe  of  the  male  alid  female,  a  third  fex  of  VVoims 
exids  in  fome  infedls,  which  we  call  neuter .  As  thefe  &c. 
have  not  the  diftinguifhing  parts  of  either  fex,  they  v” “V  ^ 
may  be  confidered  as  eunuchs  or  infertile.  We  know 
of  no  indance  of  this  kind  in  any  other  clafs  of  ani¬ 
mals  )  and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe  infedls 
which  form  themfelves  into  focieties,  as  bees,  wafps, 
and  ants :  and  here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  AaveS,  as 
on  them  lies  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  economy.  No 
hermaphrodites  have  as  yet  been  difeovered  among  in¬ 
fedls. 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infedls 
were  merely  the  produdlion  of  putrefadiion,  becaufe 
they  have  been  obferved  to^  arife  from  putrified  fub- 
dances  )  hut  a  contrary  opinion  is  now  more  generally 
adopted  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  putrid  bo¬ 
dies  be  fhut  up  in  a  clofe  veflel,  no  infedls  are  ever  ge¬ 
nerated  unlefs  their  ova  have  been  originally  depodted 
there.  They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  places  mofl  convenient  for  the  nourilhment  of  their 
young  *,  fome  in  water,  others  in  flefh  ;  fome  in  fruit 
and  leaves  )  while  others  make  nefls  in  the  earth  or  in 
wood,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  hardefl  Hone.  The 
eggs  of  all  infedls  firfl  become  (larva)  caterpillar,  or 
maggot  )  from  which  they  are  changed  into  (pupa) 
chryfalis  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from  their  being  inclofed 
in  a  cafe  ;  and  thefe  dying,  or  Teeming  to  die,  the 
(imago)  fly,  or  butterfly,  or  perfedl  date,  fucceeds  ;  and 
during  each  of  thefe  changes  their  appearance  differs 
wonderfully. 
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CHAP,  XI.  OF  WORMS. 


THE  worms  form  a  dais  in  the  fyftem  of  Linne, 
comprehending  the  mollufca,  and  the  next  alfemblage 
of  which  we  are  to  fpeak,  viz.  the  Zoophytes  y  befides  the 
worms  properly  fo  called. 

We  have  feen  that  infedls  in  one  part  of  their  exift- 
ence  appear  in  the  date  of  larVce,  or  organized  beings 
refembling  the  common  caterpillar  or  larva  of  the 
butterfly.  In  fome  of  thefe  the  organs  of  motion  are 
very  perfedl,  and  they  are  furnifhed  with  regular  arti¬ 
culated  members,  provided  with  folid  parts.  From 
thefe  there  is  a  gradation  to  the  worms,  which  have 
no  feet,  but  move  forwards  either  by  means  of  bridles 
or  hairs  fixed  in  the  furface  of  their  bodies,  as  in  the 
common  earth-worm  and  the  lumbricus  of  the  intef- 


tines,  or  they  are  provided  at  each  extremity  with  a 
circular  fucker,  as  in  the  leech,  by  which  they  faflen 
one  end  of  their  body  to  the  furface  on  which  they 
are  to  move,  and  proceed  forward  by  the  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  mufcular  rings  of  which  their  body  is 
chiefly  compofed.  Within  their  body  is  found  a 
white  nervous  cord.  Thofe  which  inhabit  the  water 
carry  on  refpiration  by  means  of  membranaceous  bran¬ 
chiae)  in  others  there  are  pores  or  Aigmata,  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  tracheae  of  infedls  )  fome  of  them  are  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  feelers.  Of  the  mod  important  of  this 
clafs,  the  worms  which  inhabit  the  inteflines  of  other 
animals,  we  propofe  to  give  a  particular  account  in  a 
future  article. 


CHAP.  XII.  OF  THE  ZOOPHYTES. 


THE  zoophytes  form  the  lowed  tdafs  of  animated 
nature  ;  and  many  of  them  bear  fo  clofe  a  refemblance 
to  plants  and  minerals,  that  they  would  feem  to  be¬ 
long  rather  to  thefe  kingdoms  than  to  that  in  which 
modern  naturalifls  have  agreed  to  arrange  them.  The 
mo  ulca  poflefs  organs  of  digeflion,  fenfation,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  refpiration,  and  are  furnifhed  with  vifeera 
not  very  unlike  thofe  of  the  vertebral  animals.  In- 
Vo  l.  II.  Part  I. 


fedls  form  the  next  degree,  which  have  no  diflinA 
circulation,  and  very  imperfedt  refpiratory  organs  ) 
but  in  them  we  fee  fomething  like  a  brain,  and  well- 
marked  organs  of  fenlation.  We  obferve  the  fame  in 
many  worms,  in  mod  of  which  they  probably  exifl. 
But  in  the  zoophytes  there  is  no  appearance  of  circu¬ 
lation  )  there  are  no  nerves,  and  no  fenforium  or  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  fenfation  )  there  is  but  little  appearance 
R  r  of 
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of  reipiration,  and  often  fcarcely  any  thing  which  may 
be  termed  an  organ  of  digeftion.  Every  point  of  their 
body  feems  independently  to  attraft  nourifhment,  and 
independently  to  poffefs  the  faculty  of  fenfation  ^  hence 
the  extreme  degree  of  irritability,  the  great  power  of 
vitality  and  of  reprodu&ion,  which  we  find  in  thefe 
animals.  For  propagation,  they  need  only  be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  do  not  require  a  difference  of  fex  or  organs 
of  generation  to  preferve  the  fpecies  :  They  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  orders j  the  fir  ft  of  which,  as  bearing 
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a  refemblance  to  both  animals  and  plants,  may  be  pro-  Of  j 
perly  called  zoophytes  ;  and  the  laft,  as  refemblingboth  Zoophyt| 
plants  and  (tones,  may  be  called  lithophytes .  See  Li-  /—• * 

THOPHYTES  and  Zoophytes.  We  have  in  this  com¬ 
parative  view  of  organized  beings,  purpofely  avoided 
giving  any  defeription  of  the  anatomy  of  plants,  -This 
would  form  a  neceffary  part  of  a  complete  fyftem  of 
comparative  anatomy  :  but  does  not  properly  fall  to  be 
confidered  in  a  fketch  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  fully 
detailed  in  its  proper  place.  See  Botany. 
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Anattom,  ANATTOM,  in  Geography ,  the  moft  foutherly 

Anaxago-  iiland  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  fouthern  Pacific 
ra^  ocean.  S.  Lat.  20.  3.  E.  Long.  170.  4. 

1 - v - '  ANAXAGORAS,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  an¬ 

tiquity,  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  7^h  Olym¬ 
piad,  or  500  years  before  Chrift.  In  confequence  of 
the  eminent  talents  of  this  philofopher  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Mind .  Pythagoras  reprefents  philofophers 
as  mere  fpeftators  of  the  affairs  of  human  life,  and  who, 
neglecting  all  other  purfuits,  devote  their  exertions  to 
the  inveftigation  of  nature,  and  the  fearch  after  wifdonu 
According  to  this  definition  of  a  philofopher,  Anaxago¬ 
ras  ftriftly  merited  the  honourable  appellation  ,  for 
though  he  was  of  a  rcfpcftable  defcent,  and  poffeffed  of 
a  confiderable  fortune,  yet  he  relinquifoed  both,  fo  that, 
in  the  language  of  Cicero,  he  might  “  give  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  divine  pleafures  of  learning  and  inquiry.” 
The  fons  of  wealth,  and  the  lovers  of  money,  will  pro¬ 
bably  unite  in  the  ridicule  caff  upon  him  by  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  even  “  that  he  philofophized  very  fool¬ 
ishly  5”  but  the  mind  of  Anaxagoras  difregarded  their 
icorn,  and  perfevered  in  his  plan  •,  and  although  the 
reader  may  hefitate  in  giving  applaufe  to  the  man  who 
deprives  fociety  of  the  benefits  of  his  focial  talent,  yet 
the  eager  thirft  of  his  mind  after  knowledge  is  entitled 
to  becoming  credit. 

Leaving  his-  lands  to  be  cultivated  and  enjoyed  by 
his  friends,  Anaxagoras  placed  himfelf  under  the  care 
of  Anaximenes  the  Milefian.  About  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Athens  and  entered  upon  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy,  where  he  continued  30  years.  Some 
fuppofe  that  he  was  the  firft  difciple  of  the  Ionian 
fchool,  founded  by  Thales  a  teacher  of  philofophy  in 
Athens.  When  Anaxagoras  affumed  the  charafter 
of  a  public  teacher  of  philofophy,  he  quickly  rofe  to 
high  eminence,  and  produced  many  famous  fcholars, 
among  whom  were  Euripides  the  tragedian,  Pericles  the 
ftatefman,  and  the  renowned  Socrates.  This  phiiofo- 
pher  contented  himfelf  with  ferving  the  republic  in  his 
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own  ftation,  without  interfering  in  any  of  the  public  Anaxago. 
affairs  of  the  ftate.  Both  by  the  principles  of  wifdom  t  ras-  j 
which  he  infpired  into  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth,  v  ~ 
and  alfo  by  his  daily  advice  in  the  moft  important  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Pericles,  he  was  of  lingular 
fervice  to  his  country.  But  neither  the  friendfhip  of  the 
famous  Pericles,  nor  his  own  general  difintereftednefs  of 
character,  nor  his  immenfe  ftores  of  learning,  could 
ward  off  the  {hafts  of  perfection.  Cleo  aocufed  him 
of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  gods,  becaufe  he  taught  that  the  fun  wa3 
a  burning  malsof  done,  or  an  inanimate  fiery  fub- 
ftance.  By  this  opinion  he  was  faid  to  rob  the  fun  of 
his  divinity,  becaufe  in  the  popular  opinion  he  was- 
deemed  Apollo,  one  of  the  greateft  deities.  But  al¬ 
though  Cleo  made  religion  the  avowed  caufe  of  the 
accufation  of  Anaxagoras,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
civil  caufes  chiefly  operated  towards  his  condemna¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  evident,  that  he  did 
not  hefitate  to  expofe  the  vulgar  fuperftitions  on  feveral 
occafions*,  but  the  evidence  is  not  fufficicnt  which  pre¬ 
tends  to  prove  that  he  was  condemned  for  teaching  the 
doftrine  of  a  fupreme  intelligence,  the  creator  of  this 
world.  His  judges  condemned  him  to  death  ,  but 
Pericles  appearing  in  his  defence,  the  fentence  was” 
changed  from  that  of  death  to  ban i foment  and  a  pecu-, 

niary  fine.  , 

It  is  reported,  that  when  one  of  his  friends  regretted 
his  exile,  lie  replied :  “  It  is  not  I  who  have  loft  the 
Athenians,  but  the  Athenians  who  have  loft  me.” 

Whilft  a  finall  degree  of  vanity  appears  in  this  fenti- 
ment,it  nevertheless  informs  pofterity  with  what  calm- 
nefs  of  mind  he  endured  the  changes  of  fortune.  But 
other  fay  in gs  tend  more  fully  to  unfold*  his  char  after. 
During  "the  courfe  of  a  lefture  one  day,  he  was  inter- 
runted  with  the.  unpleafant  news  of  the  death  of  a  fon  •, 
he  calmly  replied,  “  I  knew  that  I  begat  him  mor¬ 
tal.”  When  he  received  the  fentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion,  lie  confoled  himfelf  by  this  confideration  :  46  Na- 

ture3. 
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\naxago-  ture,  (faid  he)  long  ago  pronounced  the  fame  fentence 
ras.  again!!  me.” 

Expelled  from  Athens,  Anaxagoras  palled  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  at  Lampfacus,  teaching  philofophy 
in  the  fchool  of  his  deceafed  mailer  Anaximenes,  until 
the  infirmities  of  nature  terminated  his  ufeful  life  in 
the  year  428  before  Chrift.  Before  his  death  his 
friends  inquired  if  they  Ihould  carry  his  bones  to  his 
native  city  :  he  returned  for  anfwer,  that  this  was  quite 
“  unneceffary,  the  way  to  the  regions  below  is  every¬ 
where  alike  open.”  When  the  magillrates  of  Lamp¬ 
facus  fent  a  melfage  to  him  before  Iris  death,  requeuing 
to  know  in  what  manner  he  wi filed  them  to  honour  his 
memory,  he  faid,  “  Only  let  the  day  of  my  death  be 
annually  kept  as  a  holiday  by  the  boys  in  the  fchools  of 
Lampfacus ”  This  was  complied  with,  and  the  cullom 
remained  even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  This 
great  philofopher  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  72,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Lampfacus  erefled  a  tomb  over  his 
remains,  with  the  following  epitaph. 

ZvOacii,  7r\ei?o)>  oiXYideicm;  iwi  7 regtras 

Ovgcciiw  xtrpx,  khtsli  Avc&%ayc£x$. 

This  tomb  great  Anaxagoras  confines, 

Whofe  mind  explor’d  the  paths  of  heavenly  truth. 

It  is  alfo  reported,  that  there  was  an  altar  eredled  to 
his  memory,  upon  which  were  inferibed  the  words  Truth 
and  Minch 

Many  fabulous  reports  are  narrated  concerning  this 
philofopher,  of  which  it  appears  unneceffary  to  take 
any  particular  notice ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has  col¬ 
lected  with  little  care  and  judgment,  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  700  years,  the  remains  concerning  this 
philofopher,  which  were  fcattered  through  various 
writings.  With  no  fmall  degree  of  diffidence  then  the 
pen  mud  record  a  fummary  of  his  doflrine  colle&ed 
from  fuch  unfatisfa&ory  information  ;  efpecially  fince 
his  biographer  himfelf  has  given  full  proof  both  of  his 
ignorance  and  negligence,  and  as  the  whole  narrative 
abounds  with  chronological  contradictions  and  other  in- 
confiftencies. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  midll  of  fome  ex¬ 
travagant  conceptions  Anaxagoras  held  opinions  which 
indicate  a  confiderable  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  His  idea  of  the  heavens  appears  to  have  been, 
that  they  were  a  folid  vault,  originally  compofed  of 
Hones,  elevated  from  the  earth  by  the  violent  motion 
of  the  ambient  aether,  inflamed  by  its  heat,  and  by  the 
rapid,  circular  motion  of  the  heavens  fixed  in  their  re- 
fpe6live  places.  The  teflimonies  of  feveral  W’riters, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  refpedlable  Xenophon,  unite 
in  proving  that  he  confidcred  the  fun  to  be  a  large 
fiery  done  j  and  Xenophon  introduces  Socrates  as  re¬ 
futing  that  dodlrine,  and  delivering  an  unfavourable 
opinion  concerning  his  other  writings.  From  his  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  rainbow  is  the  eft’e&  of  the  refle&ion 
of  the  folar  rays  from  a  dark  cloud,  and  that  wind  is 
produced  by  the  rarefa6tion,  and  found  by  the  percuf- 
fion  of  the  air,  Anaxagoras  feems  to  have  paid  confi¬ 
derable  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  He  mud 
have  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  do&rine  of  eelipfes,  if,  according  to  re¬ 
port,  he  could  predict  a  fall  of  rain  and  darknefs  at 
noondav. 
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Our  information  is  more  correct  concerning  his  opi-  Anaxar- 
nions  of  the  principles  of  nature  and  the  origin  of  things.  chus. 
He  imagined  that  in  nature  there  are  as  many  kinds  0f 
principles  as  there  are  fpecies  of  compound  bodies,  and 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  primary  particles  of  which 
any  body  is  compofed,  is  the  fame  with  the  quality  of 
the  compound  body  itfelf.  For  indance,  he  fuppofed 
that  a  piece  of  gold  is  compofed  of  fmall  particles  which 
are  themfelves  gold,  and  a  bone  of  a  great  number  of 
fmall  bones  \  thus,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  bodies  of 
every  kind  are  generated  from  fimilar  particles.  That 
part  of  his  fydem  is  more  agreeable  to  reafon  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  active  principle  in  nature.  According  to 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Anaxagoras  taught,  that  “  the 
univerfe  confids  of  fmall  bodies  compofed  of  fimilar 
parts,  and  that  mind  is  the  beginning  of  motion.” 

“  He  was  the  fird,  (fays  the  fame  writer)  who  fiiper- 
added  mind  to  matter,  opening  his  work  in  this  plead¬ 
ing  and  fublime  language  :  u  All  things  were  confut¬ 
ed  \  then  came  mind,  and  difpofed  them  in  order.” 

Plato  informs  us  that  this  philofopher  taught  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  difpofing  mind,  the  caufe  of  all  things.  An¬ 
axagoras,  according  to  Aridotle,  taught  that  mind  was 
“  the  cauffe  of  the  world,  and  of  all  order  \  and  that 
while  all  things  elfe  are  compounded,  this  alone  is  pure 
and  unmixed  and  that  u  he  aferibes  to  this  principle 
two  powers,  to  know  and  to  move,  faying,  that  mind 
put  the  univerfe  into  motion.”  Cicero  exprefsly  af- 
ferts,  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  fird  who  taught,  that 
“  the  arrangement  and  order  of  all  things  was  contrived 
and  accomplifhed  by  the  underdanding  and  power  of  an 
infinite  mind.”  (Gen,  Biog.) 

AN  AX  ARCH  US,  a  Grecian  philofopher,  w'ho  li¬ 
ved  under  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander,  was  born 
in  Abdera,  and  belonged  to  the  fe£l  generally  kriowii 
by  the  name  of  the  Eleatrc.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
conduced  in  the  progrefs  of ‘his  early  dudies  by  the 
Ikilful  hands  of  Diomenes  of  Smyrna  and  Metrodorus 
of  Chios.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  a  companion  of 
Alexander  *,  and  a  few  anecdotes  tranfmitted  to  podc- 
rity  concerning  him  render  it  evident  that  he  treated 
him  with  the  ufual  freedom  of  a  friend.  This  philo¬ 
fopher  candidly  checked  the  vain  glory  of  Alexander 
(when  elated  with  pride  he  afpired  to  the  honours  of 
divinity),  by  pointing  to  his  finger  when  it  bled,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  See  the  blood  of  a  mortal,  not  of  a  god.”  It  is 
likewife  reported,  that,  on  another  occafion,  while  in¬ 
dulging  immoderately  at  a  banquet,  he  repeated  a  verfe 
from  Euripides,  reminding  Alexander  of  his  mortality. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
philofopher  was  wanting  at  the  time  when  the  mind 
of  Alexanderwas  tortured  with  remorfe  at  having  ilain 
his  friend  Clitus  ;  for  it  is  reported  that  he,  on  that  oc¬ 
cafion,  endeavoured  to  foot  he  the  agitated  mind  of  A- 
lexander,  by  laying,  that  “  kings,  like  the  gods,  could 
do  no  wrong.”  It  is  reported  that  Nicocreon,  king 
of  Cyprus,  expofed  him  to  the  torture  of  being  pound¬ 
ed  in  a  mortar,  and  that  he  endured  this  torture  with 
incredible  patience  \  but  as  the  fame  fadl  is  reported 
of  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it 
is  fabulous  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  this  narrative 
is  inconfifient  with  the  general  character  of  Anaxar- 
chus,  who,  on  account  of  his  eafy  and  peaceable  life, 
received  the  appellation  of  “  The  Fortunate.”  (Gen. 

Biog.)  , 

ANAXIMANDER, 
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Anaximan-  ANAXIMANDER,  a  famous  Greek  philofopher, 
Ael>  born  at  Miletus  in  the  42c!  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of 

An^me"  Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos.  He  was  the  firft  who  pub- 

t  y A  .  licly  taught  philofophy,  and  wrote  upon  philofophical 

fubje&s.  He  carried  his  refearches  into  nature  very 
far  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
difcovcred  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  was  the  firft 
who  publifhed  a  geographical  table,  invented  the  gno¬ 
mon,  and  fct  up  the  firft  fun-dial  in  an  open  place  at 
Lacedcemon.  He  taught,  that  infinity  of  things  was 
the  principal  and  univerfal  element ;  that  this  infinite 
always  preferved  its  unity,  but  that  its  parts  underwent 
changes;  that  all  things  came  from  it  ;  and  that  all 
were  about  to  return  into  it.  According  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  he  meant  by  this  obfcure  and  indeterminate  prin¬ 
ciple  the  chaos  of  the  other  philofophers.  He  afierted, 
that  there  is  an  infinity  of  worlds  ;  that  the  ftars  are 
compofed  of  air  and  fire,  which  are  carried  in  their 
fpheres,  and  that  thefe  fpheres  are  gods  •,  and  that  the 
earth  is  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe,  as  in  a 
common  centre.  He  added,  that  infinite  worlds  wrere 
the  produCt  of  infinity,  and  that  corruption  proceeded 
from  feparation. 

ANAXIMENES,  born  at  Miletus,  an  eminent 
Greek  philofopher  ;  friend,  fcholar,  and  fucceffor  of 
Anaximander.  He  diffufed  fome  degree  of  light  upon 
the  obfcurity  of  his  m after’s  fyftem.  He  made  the  firft 
principle  of  things  to  confift  in  the  air,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  immenfe  or  infinite,  and  to  which  he  afcribed 
a  perpetual  motion.  He  afierted,  that  all  things  which 
proceeded  from  it  were  definite  and  circumfcribed  ; 
and  that  this  air,  therefore,  was  God,  fince  the  divine 
power  refided  in  it  and  agitated  it.  Coldnefs  and  moi- 
fture,  heat  and  motion,  rendered  it  vifible,  and  dreffed 
it  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  its  condenfation.  All  the  elements  thus  proceed 
from  heat  and  cold.  The  earth  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  continued  flat  furface. 

Anaximenes,  a  Greek  hiftorian  and  rhetorician, 
was  born  at  Lampfacus  about  580  years  before  Chrift. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  laid  the  principles  of  erudition  in 
the  mind  of  this  great  man.  Some  writers  afcribe  to 
him,  66  A  Treatife  on  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric,”  which 
bears  the  name  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  invited  him  to  his  court  to  inftruCl 
his  fon  Alexander  in  that  fcience.  Alexander  was  at¬ 
tended  in  his  expedition  againft  Perfia  by  this  learned 
philofopher  and  many  other  eminent  men.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  city,  which  had  the  honour  to  give  him 
birth,  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Darius,  upon  Alex¬ 
ander’s  conquering  them,  they  entreated  their  country¬ 
man  Anaximenes  to  intercede  with  Alexander  in  their 
behalf.  He  humanely  undertook  to  interpofe  for  them  ; 
but  the  king  being  informed  of  his  intention,  as  foon 
as  he  came  into  his  prefence,  fwore  that  he  would 
grant  him  nothing  that  lie  fhould  afk.  He  inftantly 
replied,  “  I  entreat  you  to  deftroy  Lampfacus,  to  burn 
its  temples,  and  to  fell  the  inhabitants  for  flaves.”  Alex¬ 
ander,  ftruck  with  this  dexterous  reply,  kept  his  word, 
and  faved  the  city. 

Another  pleafing  anecdote  is  related  of  Anaxime¬ 
nes.  For  fome  unrecorded  caufe,  he  being  difpleafed 
with  the  hiftorian  Theopompus,  in  order  to  revenge 
himfelf,  wrote  a  fevere  fatire  againft  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans,  in  a  ftile  exaCtly  fimilar  to  that  of  Theo- 
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pompus,  and  under  his  name  addreffed  it  to  the  Athe-  Anaximan. 
nians.  Theopompus.  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  drians 
author  of  that  work,  and  confequently  it  brought  upon  II 
him  the  odium  and  indignation  of  all  Greece.  Whilft  ,Anceftor^ 
this  a£lion  afforded  an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  ftrength 
of  his  talents,  it  afforded  an  equal  evidence  of  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  his  heart.  The  hiftory  of  Philip,  of  Alexander, 
and  likewife  twelve  books  on  the  early  hiftory  of  Greece, 
were  the  productions  of  his  pen,  but  are  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  loft.  (Gen.  Biog .) 

AN AXIM ANDRIANS,  in  the  hiftory  of  philofo¬ 
phy,  the  followers  of  Anaximander,  the  moft  ancient  of 
the  philofophical  atheifts,  who  admitted  of  no  other  fub- 
ftance  in  nature  but  matter. 

ANAZARBUS  (Pliny),  Anazarba  (Stephanus)^ 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramus,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Diofcorides,  and  of  the  poet  Oppian.  It 
was  fometimes  called  Ccefarea ,  in  honour  either  of 
Auguftus  or  of  Tiberius.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Ana%arbeni  (Pliny),  and  on  coins  Ana%arbeis  after 
the  Greek  idiom.  It  was  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake  in  the  year  525,  along  with  feveral  other 
important  cities  :  but  they  were  all  repaired  at  a  vaft 
expence  by  the  emperor  Juftin  ;  who  was  fo  much  af- 
feCted  with  their  misfortune,  that  putting  off  the  dia¬ 
dem  and  purple,  he  appeared  for  feveral  days  in  fack- 
cloth. 

ANBERTKEND,  in  the  eaftern  language,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  book  of  the  Brachmans,  wherein  the  Indian 
philofophy  and  religion  are  contained.  The  word  in 
its  literal  fenfe  denotes  the  ciftern  wherein  is  the  water 
of  life.  The  anbertkend  is  divided  into  50  beths  or 
difcourfes,  each  of  which  confifts  of  10  chapters.  It 
has  been  tranflated  from  the  original  Indian  into  Ara¬ 
bic,  under  the  title  of  Morat  al  Maani ’,  q.  d.  a  the 
marrow  of  intelligence.” 

ANCARANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona.  E.  Long.  14.  54.  N.  Lat.  42.  48. 

ANC ASTER,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire,  lituated  in 
W.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  30.  It  gives  title  of  duke 
to  the  noble  family  of  Bertie. 

ANCENIS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  province  of 
Brittany.  W.  Long.  I.  9.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

ANCESTORS,  thofe  from  whom  a  -perfon  is  de¬ 
fended  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  anceffbry  contracted  from  antecejjor ,  q.  d. 

“  goer  before.” 

Moft  nations  have  paid  honours  to  their  anceftors. 

It  was  properly  the  departed  fouls  of  their  forefathers 
that  the  Romans  worfhipped  under  the  denominations 
of  lares ,  lemnres ,  and  houfehold  gods .  Hence  the  an¬ 
cient  tombs  were  a  kind  of  .temples,  or  rather  altars, 
whereon  oblations  were  made  by  the  kindred  of  the 
deceafed. 

The  Ruffians  have  ftill  their  anniverfary  feafts  in 
memory  of  their  anceftors,  which  they  call  roditoli fabot , 
q.  d.  “  kinsfolk’s  fabbath  wherein  they  make  formal 
vifits  to  the  dead  in, their  graves,  and  carry  them  pro- 
vilions,  eatables,  and  prefents  of  divers  other  kinds. 

They  interrogate  them,  with  loud  lamentable  cries, 
what  they  are  doing ;  how  they  fpend  their  time , 
what  it  is  they  want ;  and  the  like. 

The  Quojas,  a  people  of  Africa,  offer  facrifices  of 
rice  and  wine  to  their  anceftors  before  ever  they  un¬ 
dertake  any  confiderable  aCtion.  The  anniverfaries  of 

their 
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.  their  deaths  are  always  kept  by  their  families  with 
great  folemnity.  The  king  invokes  the  fouls  of  his 
father  and  mother  to  make  trade  flourifli  and  the  chafe 
fucceed. 

The  Chinefe  feem  to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
above  all  other  nations  in  the  veneration  they  bear 
their  anceftors.  By  the  laws  of  Confucius,  part  of 
the  duty  which  children  owe  their  parents  confifts  in 
worfhipping  them  when  dead.  This  fervice,  which 
makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  natural  religion  of 
the  Chinefe,  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Kun,  the  fifth  in  order  from  the  foundation  of 
that  ancient  empire.  Bibl.  Un.  torn.  vii.  The  Chinefe 
have  both  a  folemn  and  ordinary  worfliip  which  they 
pay  their  anceftors.  The  former  is  held  regularly  twice 
a  year,  viz.  in  fpring  and  autumn,  with  much  pomp. 
A  perfon  who  was  prefent  at  it  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremonies  on  that  occafion  :  The  facri- 
fices  were  made  in  a  chapel  well  adorned,  where  there 
were  fix  altars  furniftied  with  cenfers,  tapers,  and 
flowers.  There  were  three  minifters,  and  behind  them 
two  young  acolites.  The  three  former  went  with  a  pro¬ 
found  filence,  and  frequent  genuflexions,  towards  the 
five  altars,  pouring  out  wine  :  afterwards  they  drew 
near  to  the  fixth,  and  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  half  bowed  down,  they  laid  their  prayers 
with  a  low  voice.  That  being  finifhed,  the  three  mi¬ 
nifters  went  to  the  altar  ;  the  officiating  prieft  took  up 
a  velfel  full  of  wine,  and  drank ;  then  lie  lifted  up  the 
head  of  a  deer  or  goat  ;  after  which,  taking  fire  from 
the  altar,  they  all  lighted  a  bit  of  paper  :  and  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  ceremonies  turning  towards  the  people, 
faid  with  a  loud  voice,  That  he  gave  them  thanks  in 
the  name  of  their  anceftors  for  having  fo  well  honour¬ 
ed  them;  and  in  recompenfe  he  promifed  them,  on 
their  part,  a  plentiful  harveft,  a  fruitful  iflue,  good 
health,  and  long  life,  and  all  thofe  advantages  that  are 
moft  pleafing  to  men. 

The  Chinefe  give  their  anceftors  another  Ampler 
and  more  private  worffiip.  To  this  end  they  have  in 
their  houfes  a  niche  or  hollow  place,  where  they  put 
the  names  of  their  deceafed  fathers,  and,  make  prayers 
and  offerings  of  perfumes  and  fpices  to  them  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  with  bowing,  &c.  They  do  the  like  at 
their  tombs. 

The  Jews  fettled  in  China  are  faid  to  worfliip  their 
anceftors  like  the  heathens,  and  with  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies,  except  that  they  offer  not  fwines  fleffi.  Near 
their  fynagogue  they  have  a  hall,  or  court  of  anceftors, 
wherein  are  niches  for  Abraham,  Ifaac,  &c.  The  Je- 
fuits  alfo  conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  ge¬ 
neral  to  conform  to  this  and  many  other  fuperftitious 
cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  another  kind,  wherein 
the  Chinefe  fhow  their  regard  for  their  anceftors ;  in 
proportion  as  any  of  their  defendants  are  preferred 
to  a  higher  degree  of  dignity,  their  dead  anceftors  are 
at  the  fame  time  preferred  and  ennobled  with  them. 
The  kings  Ven  Van,  Veu  Van,  and  Cheu  Cum,  who 
were  defended  from  vaffal  kings,  when  they  mounted 
the  imperial  throne,  raifed  their  anceftors  from  the 
*°r  •  ^ePenc^ng  ftste  wherein  thefe  had  lived  to 
the  dignity  of  emperors;  fo  that  the  fame  honours 
were  for  the  future  rendered  them  as  if  they  had  been 
emperors  of  China.  The  fame  example  %va3  followed 
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by  the  fubfequent  kings,  and  now  obtains  among  the 
grandees  and  literati  :  all  now  worfliip  their  anceftors, 
according  to  the  rank  which  they  themflves  hold 
in  the  world.  If  the  fon  be  a  mandarin,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  only  a  do£lor,  the  latter  is  buried  as  a  doftor,  but 
facrificej  to  as  a  mandarin.  The  like  holds  in  degra¬ 
dations,  where  the  condition  of  the  fathers  is  that  of 
their  fons. 

ANCHILOPS,  eeyxvAij,  contra&ion ,  and  eye\ 
in  Medicine ,  denotes  an  abcefs,  or  colle&ion  of  mat¬ 
ter,  between  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  nof. 
If  fuffered  to  remain  too  long,  or  unskilfully  managed, 
it  degenerates,  the  ftagnating  humours  corrupt,  and 
an  ulcer  is  produced.  When  the  tumour  is  broke,  and 
the  tears  flovv  involuntarily,  whilft  the  os  lachrymale  is 
not  carious,  it  is  an  cegylops  ;  but  when  the  ulcer  is  of 
a  long  {landing,  deep,  fetid,  and  the  os  lachrymale  be¬ 
comes  carious,  it  is  a  jijlula.  The  cure  is  by  reftric- 
tion  and  excifion,  tying  it  at  the  root  on  the  glandula 
lachrymalis,  and,  when  ready,  cutting  it  off.  See  Sur¬ 
gery  Index . 

ANCHISES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  Trojan  prince, 
defended  from  Dardanus,  and  the  fon  of  Capys.  Ve¬ 
nus  made  love  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
nymph  ;  and  bore  him  iEneas,  the  hero  of  Virgil’s 
^Eneid. 

ANCHOR  (anchor a,  Lat.  from  Greek),  a 

heavy  #rong,^  crooked  inftrument  of  iron,  dropped 
from  a  ftiip  into  the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  re¬ 
tain  her  in  a  convenient  ftation  in  a  harbour,  road,  or 
river. 

The  moft  ancient  anchors  are  faid  to  have  been  of 
ftone  ;  and  fometimes  of  wood,  to  which  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  lead  was  ufually  fixed.  In  fome  places,  baikets 
full  of  ftones,  and  facks  filled  with  fand,  were  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  fame  ufe.  All  thefe  were  let  down  by  cords 
into  the  fea,  and  by  their  weight  ftayed  the  courfe  of 
the  fhip.  Afterwards  they  were  compofed  of  iron, 
and  furniftied  with  teeth,  which  being  fattened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  preferved  the  veffel  immoveable; 
whence  cdovrn  and  dentes  are  frequently  taken  for  an¬ 
chors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  At  firft  there  was 
only  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called  ijs^opoi  ; 
but  in  a  ffiort  time,  the  fecond  was  added  by  Eupala- 
mus,  or  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  philofopher.  The  an¬ 
chors  with  two  teeth  were  called  or  ; 

and  from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  our  days,  only  the  tranf- 
verfe  piece  of  wood  upon  the  handles  (the  flock)  is 
wanting  in  all  of  them.  Every  {hip  had  feveral  an¬ 
chors  ;  one  of  which,  furpaffing  all  the  reft  in  bignefs 
and  ftrength,  was  peculiarly  termed  or  facra,  and 
was  never  ufed  but  in  extreme  danger  ;  whence  facram 
anchor  am  folyere,  is  proverbially  applied  to  fuch  as  are 
forced  to  their  laft  refuge. 

The  anchors  now  made  are  contrived  fo  as  to  fink 
into  the  ground  as  foon  as  they  reach  it,  and  to  hold 
a  great  ftrain  before  they  can  be  loofened  or  diflodgcd 
from  their  ftation.  They  are  compofed  of  a  {hank,  a 
ftock,  a  ring,  and  two  arms  with  their  flukes.  The 
ftock,  which  is  a  long  piece  of  timber  fixed  acrofs  the 
{hank,  ferves  to  guide  the  flukes  in  a  dire6lion  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  :  fo  that  one  of 
them  finks  into  it  by  its  own  weight  as  foon  as  it  falls, 
and  is  ftill  preferved  fteadily  in  that  pofition  by  the 

ftock,. 
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Anchor,  (lock,  which,  together  with  the  fhank,  lies  flat  on  the 

V— rv - -  bottom.  In  this  fituation  it  muft  neceffarily  fuftain  a 

great  effort  before  it  can  be  dragged  through  the  earth 
horizontally,  Indeed  this  can  only  be  effefred  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  tide,  or  both  of  them,  fotne- 
tirne3  increafed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  fea,  and  add¬ 
ing  upon  the  {hip  fo  as  to  ftretch  the  cable  to  its  utmoft 
tenfion,  which  accordingly  may  diflodge  the  anchor 
from  its  bed,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  foft  and  oozy, 
or  rocky.  When  the  anchor  is  thus  difplaced,  it  is 
faid,  in  the  fea  phrafe,  to  come  home . 

That  the  figure  of  this  ufeful  inflrument  may  be 
Plate  more  clearly  underflood,  let  us  fuppofe  a  long  maffy 

XXXII.  beam  of  iron  eredled  perpendicularly,  by  at  the  lower 
Fig. 2.N°i.  enc|  0£  which  are  two  arms,  d  e ,  of  equal  thicknefs 
with  the  beam  (ufually  called  the  Jhank),  only  that  they 
taper  towards  the  points,  which  are  elevated  above  the 
horizontal  plane  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  the  fhank  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  •,  on  the 
upper  part  of  each  arm  (in  this  pofition)  is  a  fluke  or 
thick  plate  of  iron,  g  //,  commonly  fhaped  like  an  ifo- 
fceles  triangle  whofe  bafe  reaches  inwards  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  arm.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  fhank  is  fix¬ 
ed  the  flock  tranfverfed  with  the  flukes;  the  flock  is 
a  long  beam  of  oak,  f  in  two  parts,  flrongly  bolted 
and  hooped  together  with  iron  rings.  See  alfo  N°  2. 
Clofe  above  the  flock  is  the  ring  «,  to  which  the  cable 
is  faflened  or  bent ;  the  ring  is  curioufly  covered  with 
a  number  of  pieces  of  fhort  rope,  which  are  twilled 
about  it  fo  as  to  form  a  very  thick  texture  or  covering 
called  the  puddening ,  and  ufed  to  preferve  the  cable 
•from  being  fretted  or. chafed  by  the  iron. 

Every  fhip  has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal 
anchors,  with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the  fheet,  maitrejfe- 
ancre  (which  is  the  anchora  facra  of  the  ancients)  ;  the 
befl  bower,  fecond  ancre;  and  fmall  bower,  ancre  d'af- 
fourchc ,  fo.  called  from  their  ufual  fituation  on  the  fhip’s 
bows.  There  are  befides  fmaller  anchors,  for  removing 
a  fhip  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour  or  river,  where 
there  may  not  be  room  or  wind  for  failing  ;  thefe  are 
the  flream  anchor,  ancre  de  tone  ;  the  kedge  and  grap¬ 
pling,  gretpin  :  this  lafl,  however,  is  chiefly  defigned 
for  boats. 

Method  of  Making  ANCHORS .  The  goodnefs  of  the 
anchor  is  .a  point  of  great  importance.  Great  care  is 
therefore  to  be  taken,  that  the  metal  it  is  made  of  be 
neither  too  foft  nor  too  brittle  ;  the  latter  rendering  it 
liable  to  break,  and  the  former  to  flraighten. 

The  fhank,  arms,  and  flukes,  are  firfl  forged  fepa- 
rately  ;  then  the  hole  is  made  at  one  end  of  the  fhank 
for  the  ring,  which  being  alfo  previoufly  forged,  is  put 
into  the  hole, of  the  fhank,  and  the  two  ends  fhut  to¬ 
gether.  After  which  the  arms  are  fhut  to  the  fhank 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  anchor  is  finifhed. 

Proof  is  made  of  anchors  by  railing  them  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  letting  them  fall  again  on  a  kind  of 
iron  block  placed  acrofs  for  the  purpofe.  To  try  whe¬ 
ther  the  flukes  will  turn  to  the  bottom  and  take  hold 
of  the  ground,  they  place  the  anchor  .on  an  even  fur- 
face,  with  the  end  of  one  of  the  flukes,  and  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  flock  refling  on  the  furface  :  in  cafe  the 
anchor  turns,  and  the  point  of  the  fluke  rifes  upwards, 
the  anchor  is  good. 

In  England,  France,  and  Holland,  anchors  are  made 


of  forged  iron  ;  but  in  Spain  they  are  fometimes  made  Anchor. 

of  copper,  and  likewife  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South 

fea. 

For  the  proportions  of  anchors,  according  to  Man- 
waring,  the  fhank  is  to  be  thrice  the  length  of  one  of 
the  flukes,  and  half  the  length  of  the  beam.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Aubin,  the  length  of  the  anchor  is  to  be  four 
tenths  of  the  greatefl  breadth  of  the  fhip  ;  fo  that  the 
fhank,  e.  gr.  of  an  anchor  in  a  veffel  30  feet  wide,  is 
to  be  12  feet  long.  When  the  fhank  is,  for  inflance, 
eight  feet  long,  the  two  arms  are  to  be  feven  feet 
long,  meafuring  them  according  to  their  curvity.  As 
to  the  degree  of  curvity  given  the  arms,  there  is  no 
rule  for  it ;  the  workmen  are  here  left  to  their  own  dif- 
cretion. 

The  latter  writer  obferves,  that  the  anchor  of  a  large 
heavy  veffel  is  fmaller  in  proportion  than  that  of  a 
leffer  and  lighter  one.  The  reafon  he  gives  is,  that 
though  the  fea  employs  an  equal  force  againfl  a  fmall 
veffel  as  againfl  a  great  one,  fuppofing  the  extent  of 
wood  upon  which  the  water  a£ls  to  be  equal  in  both, 
yet  the  little  veffel,  by  reafon  of  its  fuperior  lightnefs, 
does  not  make  fo  much  refiilance  as  the  greater  ;  the 
defeft  whereof  muff  be  fupplied  by  the  weight  of  the 
anchor. 

From  thefe  and  other  hydroflatic  principles,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  has  been  formed  ;  wherein  is  fhown,  by 
means  of  the  fhip’s  breadth  within,  how  many  feet 
the  beam  or  fhank  ought  to.be  long,  giving  .it  four- 
tenths  or  two-fifths  of  the  fhip’s  breadth  within  :  by 
which  proportion  might  be  regulated  the  length  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  anchor.  In  this  table  is  reprefented 
likewife  the -weight  an  anchor  ought  to  be  for  a  fhip 
from  eight  feet  broad  to  45,  increafing  by  one  foot’s 
breadth  ;  fuppofing  that  all  anchors  are  fimilar,  or  that 
.their  weights  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  tho 
{hanks. 
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M.  Bouguer,  in  his  Traite  tie  Navire ,  direfts  to 
take  the  length  of  the  (hank  in  inches,  and  to  divide 
the  cube  of  it  by  1160  for  the  weight.  The  reafon 
is  obvious  $  becaufe  the  quotient  of  the  cube  of  201 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  an  anchor  weighing 
7000  lb.  divided  by  the  weight,  is  1160;  and  therefore, 
by  the  rule  of  three,  this  will  be  a  common  divifor  for 
the  cube  of  any  length,  and  a  (ingle  operation  will  fuf- 
fice. 

The  fame  author  gives  the  following  dimenfions  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  an  anchor.  The  two  arms  gene¬ 
rally  form  the  arch  of  a  circle,  whofe  centre  is  three- 
eighths  of  the  (hank  from  the  vertex,  or  point  where 
it  is  fixed  to  the  (hank  ;  and  each  arm  is  equal  to  the 
fame  length,  or  the  radius  5  fo  that  the  two  arms  to¬ 
gether  make  an  arch  of  1  20  degrees  :  the  flukes  are 
half  the  length  of  the  arms,  and  their  breadth  two- 
fifths  of  the  faid  length.  With  refpedl  to  the  thick - 
nefs,  the  circumference  at  the  throat,*  or  vertex  of  the 
(hank,  is  generally  made  about  a  fifth  part  of  its 
length,  and  the  fmall  end  two-thirds  of  the  throat; 
the  fmall  end  of  the  arms  of  the  flukes,  three-fourths 
of  the  circumference  of  the  (hank  at  the  throat.  Thefe 
dimenfions  (hould  be  greater  when  the  iron  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  efpecially  if  cad  iron  is  yfed  indead  of  forged 
iron. 

At  ANCHOR ,  the  fituation  of  a  (hip  which  rides  by  her 
anchor  in  a  road  or  haven,  & c.  Plate  XXXII.  fig.  1. 
N°  3.  reprefents  the  fore  part  of  a  (hip  as  riding  in  this 
fituation.  See  alfo  BUOT-Rope. 

To  fifh  the  ANCHOR ,  to  draw  up  the  flukes  upon  the 
fliipN  fide  after  it  is  catted.  See  the  articles  Davit 
and  Fish. 

To  Jleer  the  Jhip  to  her  ANCHOR ,  is  to  (leer  the  (hip’s 
head  towards  the  place  where  the  anchor  lies  when 
they  are  heaving  the  cable  into  the  (hip  ;  that  the 
cable  may  thereby  enter  the  haufe  with  lefs  refidance, 
and  the  (hip  advance  towards  the  anchor  with  greater 
facility. 

ANCHOR  Ground,  is  a  bottom  which  is  neither  too 
deep,  too  (hallow,  nor  rocky  ;  as  in  the  firfl  the  cable 
.bears  too  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  thereby  apt  to 
jerk  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground  ;  in  the  fecond,  the 
(hip’s  bottom  is  apt  to  (trike  at  low  water,  or  when  the 
fea  runs  high,  by  which  (lie  is  expofed  to  the  danger 
of  finking  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  anchor  is  liable  to 
hood  the  broken  and  pointed  ends  of  rocks,  and  tear 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


away  its  flukes,  whilft  the  cable,  from  the  fame  caufe,  Anchor 
is  conftantly  in  danger  of  being  cut  through  as  it  rubs  i! 
on  their  edges.  Anciently. 

Anchor,  in  ArchiteFlure ,  is  a  fort  of  carving  fome-  v  m'‘ 
what  refembling  an  anchor.  It  is  commonly  placed  as 
part  of  the  enrichment  of  the  boultins  of  capitals  of  the 
Tufcan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  and  alfo  of  the  boul¬ 
tins  of  bed  mouldings  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin¬ 
thian  cornices,  anchors  and  eggs  being  carved  alternate¬ 
ly  through  the  whole  building. 

Anchors,  in  Heraldry,  are  emblems  of  hope,  and 
are  taken  for  fuch  in  a  fpiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal 
fenfe. 

Anchorage,  in  Law,  is  a  duty  upon  (hips  for  the 
ufe  of  the  port  or  harbour  where  they  call  anchor. 

ANCHOVY,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  Englifli  name  of 
the  clupea  encraficolus.  See  Clupea,  Ichthyology 
Index, 

ANCUOXTT-Fear.  See  Grias. 

ANCHUSA,  Alkanet  or  Bugloss.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANCHYLOBLEPHARON.  Sec  Ancyloble- 
pharon. 

ANCHYLOPS.  See  Anchilofs. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  See  Ancylosis. 

ANCIEN  F,  or  Antient,  a  term  applied  to  things 
which  exifled  long  ago;  thus  we  fay,  ancient  nations, 
ancient  cuftoms,  &c.  See  Antiquities. 

Ancient,  fometimes  denotes  elderly,  or  of  long  fland- 
ing,  in  oppofition  to  young,  or  new;  thus  we  (ay,  an 
ancient  barrifter,  ancient  buildings. 

Ancient,  in  a  military  fenfe,  denotes  either  tlieen- 
fign  or  colours. 

Ancient,  in  (hips  of  war,  the  dreamer  or  flag  borne 
in  the  flern. 

ANCIENT  DEMESNE,  in  EnglJJj  Law ,  is  a  te¬ 
nure,  whereby  all  man6rs  belonging  to  the  crown  in 
William  the  Conqueror’s  and  St  Edward’s  time  were 
held.  The  numbers,  names,  &c.  hereof  were  entered 
by  the  Conqueror,  in  a  book  called  Domefday  Book , 
yet  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  ;  fo  that  fuch  lands  as 
(by  that  book  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown 
at  that  time,  are  called  ancient  demefne.— The  tenants 
in  ancient  demefne  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  who  hold 
their  lands  frankly  by  charter;  the  other  by  copy  of 
court-roll,  or  by  the  verge,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cudom  of  the  manor.— The  advantages 
of  this  tenure  are,  1.  That  tenants  holding  by  charter 
cannot  be  rightfully  impleaded  out  of  their  manor  ; 
and,  when  they  are,  they  may  abate  the  writ,  by 
pleading  the  tenure.  2.  They  are  free  from  toll  for 
all  things  relating  to  their  livelihood  and  hufbandry  ; 
nor  can  be  impannelled  on  any  inqued. —  1'hefe  tenants 
held  originally  by  ploughing  the  king’s  land,  pladiing 
his  hedges,  and  the  like  fervice,  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  houfehold  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  fuch 
liberties  were  given  them,  for  which  they  may  have 
writs  of  monjlraverunt  to  fuch  as  take  the  duties  of 
tolls,  &c.  No  lands  are  to  be  accounted  ancient  de¬ 
mefne,  but  fuch  as  are  held  in  (ocage.  Whether  land 
be  ancient  demefne  or  not,  (hall  be  tried  by  the  book 
of  Domesday. 

ANCIEN  TLY,  in  fome  ancient  flatutes,  is  ufed  for 
elderfhip  or  feniority.  The  elder  fider  can  demand  no 
S  f  more 
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Ancillon.  more  than  her  other  fitters,  beiide  the  chief  rnefne,  by 
rcafon  of  her  ancicnty.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the  fta- 
tute  of  Ireland,  14  Henry  III. 

ANCILLON,  David,  a  minifter  of  the  reformed 
church  at  Metz,  where  he  was  born  the  17th  of  March 
1617.  He  ftudied  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his 
age  in  the  Jefuits  college,  where  he  gave  fuch  proofs 
of  his  genius,  that  the  heads  of  the  fociety  tried  every 
means  to  draw  him  over  to  their  religion  and  party  ; 
but  he  continued  firm  againft  their  attacks.  He  went 
to  Geneva  in  1633  ;  and  ftudied  divinity  under  Span- 
heim,  Diodati,  and  Tronchin,  who  conceived  a  very 
great  efteem  for  him.  He  left  Geneva  in  April  1641, 
and  offered  himfelf  to  the  fynod  of  Charenton  in  order 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  minifter :  his  abilities 
were  greatly  admired  by  the  examiners,  and  the  whole 
affembly  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  him,  that  they 
gave  him  the  church  of  Meaux,  the  moft  conftderable 
then  unprovided  for.  Here  he  acquired  a  vaft  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  virtue,  and  was 
even  highly  refpedted  by  thofe  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the 
year  1653,  'v^iere  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of 
the  edidt  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  returned  to  Francfort 
after  this  fatal  blow  ;  and  having  preached  in  the 
French  church  at  Hanau,  the  whole  congregation 
were  fo  edified  by  it,  that  they  immediately  called  to¬ 
gether  the  heads  of  the  families,  in  order  to  propofe 
that  he  might  be  invited  to  accept  of  being  minifter 
there.  The  propofition  was  agreed  to  •,  and  he  began 
the  exercife  of  his  miniftry  in  that  church  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1685.  His  preaching  made  fo  great  a 
noife  at  Hanau,  that  the  profeffors  of  divinity,  and  the 
German  and  Dutch  minifters,  attended  his  fermons 
frequently  :  the  count  of  Hanau  himfelf,  who  had  ne¬ 
ver  before  been  feen  in  the  French  church,  came  thi¬ 
ther  to  hear  Mr  Ancillon  :  they  came  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  and  even  from  Francfort  ;  people  who 
underftood  nothing  of  French  flocked  together  with 
great  eagernefs,  and  faid,  they  loved  to  fee  him  fpeak. 
This  occafioned  a  great  jealoufy  in  the  two  other  mi- 
nifters;  which  tended  to  make  his  fituation  uneafy. 
He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  ;  where  he  met  with  a 
kind  reception  from  his  highnefs  the  ele£tor,  and  was 
made  minifter  of  the  city.  Here  he  had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  his  eldeft  fon  made  judge  and  dire&or  of  the 
French  in  the  fame  city,  and  his  other  fon  rewarded 
with  a  penfion,  and  entertained  at  the  univerfity  of 
Ftancfort  upon  the  Oder.  He  had  likewife  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  feeing  his  brother  made  judge  of  all  the 
French  in  the  ftates  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  Mr  Cayart 
his  fon-in-law,  engineer  to  his  electoral  highnefs.  He 
enjoyed  thefe  agreeable  circumftances,  and  feveral 
others,  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Berlin  the 
3d  of  September  1692,  when  he  was  75  years  of  age. 
—Mr  Ancillon  having  got  a  confiderable  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  enabled  thereby  to  gratify  his  paffion 
for  books  ;  his  library  was  accordingly  very  curious 
and  large,  and  he  increafed  it  every  day  with  all  that 
appeared  new  and  important  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
fo  that  at  laft  it  was  one  of  the  nobleft  colle&ions  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  perfon  in  the  kingdom.  He 
publiffied  a  book,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  whole  dif- 
pute  concerning  Traditions  is  fully  examined ;  he  alfo 
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wrote  an  apology  for  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  Anclam 
Beza,  and  feveral  other  pieces.  || 

ANCLAM,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir-  Ancony. 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania,  re- 
markable  for  its  excellent  paftures.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Pene.  E.  Long.  14.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  10. 


ANCLE,  or  Ankle.  See  Ankle. 

ANCONA,  Mar^uisate  of,  a  province  in  the 
pope’s  territories  in  Italy.  It  lies  between  the  gulf  of 
Venice  and  the  Appenines,  which  bound*  it  on  the 
north  ;  Abruzzo  on  the  eafi ;  the  duchy  of  Spoletto, 
and  that  of  Urbino,  on  the  weft.  The  air  is  indiffer¬ 
ent;  but  the  foil  is  fruitful,  particularly  in  hemp  and 
flax  ;  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  wax  and  honey.  It 
contains  feveral  large  towns,  as  Fermo,  Loretto,  Re- 
canati,  Macerata,  Jefi,  Tolentino,  Afcoli,  Ofimo,  St 
Severino,  Monte  Alto,  Camerino,  and  Ripatranfone, 
which  are  all  archiepifcopal  or  epifcopal  fees. 

Ancona,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  the  capital  of 
the  marquifate  of  that  name,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifhop. 
It  was  formerly  the  flneft  port  in  all  Italy,  being  built 
by  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  year  115;  but  was 
almoft  ruined,  and  its  trade  loft  :  however,  it  has  again 
begun  to  revive.  Its  harbour  is  the  beft  in  all  the 
pope’s  dominions.  The  town  lies  round  it  on  two 
hills  ;  one  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  Cape  St  Syriaco, 
from  whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpe£l.  On  the 
other  ftarids  the  citadel,  which  commands  the  town 
and  harbour.  The  ftreets  of  this  city  are  narrow  and 


uneven  ;  and  the  public  and  private  buildings  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  other  great  towns  in  Italy.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  is  a  low  dark  ftru&ure  ;  and  though  the  front 
is  covered  with  fine  marble,  the  archite&ure  has  nei¬ 
ther  beauty  nor  regularity.  The  church  of  St  Domi¬ 
nic,  and  that  of  the  Francifcans,  have  each  an  excellent 
picture  by  Titian.  The  exchange,  where  the  mer¬ 
chants  meet,  is  a  handfome  fquare  portico,  in  which  is 
an  equeftrian  ftatuc  of  Trajan,  who  firft  built  the  port. 
At  the  four  corners  are  four  other  ftatues.  The  trium¬ 
phal  arch  of  Trajan  remains  almoft  entire,  with  its  in- 
feription.  The  common  people  in  this  town  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  particular  and  fantaftical  in  their  drefs,  but  the  bet¬ 
ter  fort  follow  the  French  mode.  It  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Loretto ;  which  ren¬ 
ders  provifions  very  dear.  The  tide  does  not  rife  here 
above  a  foot,  and  near  the  Mediterranean  it  is  fcarce 
vifible.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  36. 

ANCONES,  in  ArchiteBure ,  the  corners  or  quoins 
of  walls,  crofs  beams,  or  rafters. — Vitruvius  calls  the 
confoles  by  the  fame  name. 

ANCONY,  in  the  iron-works,  a  piece  of  half- 
wrought  iron,  of  about  three  quarters  of  100  weight, 
and  of  the  ffiape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  rude  and 
unwrought  at  the  ends.  The  procefs  for  bringing  the 
iron  to  this  ftate  is  this :  They  firft  melt  off  a  piece 
from  a  fow  of  caft  iron,  of  the  proper  fize  ;  this  they 
hammer  at  the  forge  into  a  mafs  of  two  feet  long,  and 
of  a  fquare  Ihape,  which  they  call  a  bloom  ;  when  this 
is  done,  they  fend  it  to  the  finery  ;  where,  after  two  or 
three  heats  and  workings,  they  bring  it  to  this  figure, 
and  call  it  an  ancony.  The  middle  part  beat  out  at  the 
finery,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  of  the  (hape  and' 
thicknef^  the  whole  is  to  be  ;  this  is  then  fent  to  the 
chafery,  and  there  the  ends  are  wrought  to  the  {hape^ 
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Ancorarum  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  made  Into  a  bar.  See 
|1  Bar. 

Ancyte.  ANGORARUM  URBS  (Ayxvgar  XloXii),  a  city  In 
Y  J  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites,  towards  the  Red  fea  ;  fo 
called  becaufe  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  Rone 
quarry,  in  which  they  hewed  Rone  anchors  (Ptolemy) 
before  iron  anchors  came  to  be  ufed.  The  gentilitious 
■name  is  AnCqropolites  (Stephanus). 

ANCOURT,  Florent  Carton  d’,  an  eminent 
French  aftor  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Fon- 
iainbleau,  October  1661.  He  Rudied  in  the  Jefuits 
college  at  Paris  under  Father  de  la  Rue  5  who,  difeo- 
Vering  in  him  a  remarkable  vivacity  and  capacity  for 
learning,  was  extremely  defirous  of  engaging  him  in 
their  order  \  but  Ancourt’s  averfion  to  a  religious  life 
rendered  all  his  efforts  ineffe£tual.  After  he  had  gone 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  civil  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  l1)  years 
of  age.  But  falling  in  love  with  an  a&refs,  he  was 
induced  to  go  upon  the  Rage,  and  he  married  her. 
As  he  had  all  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  the  thea¬ 
tre,  he  foon  greatly  difiinguifhed  himfelf  j  and  not  be¬ 
ing  fatisfied  with  the  applaufe  only  of  an  adtor,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  write  pieces  for  the  Rage  ;  many  of  which  had 
iuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  moR  of  the  players  grew 
rich  from  the  profits  of  them.  His  merits  in  this  way 
procured  him  a  very  favourable  reception  at  court  j 
and  Louis  XIV.  fiiowed  him  many  marks  of  his  fa¬ 
vour.  His  fprightly  converfation  and  polite  behaviour 
made  his  company  agreeable  to  all  the  men  of  figure 
both  at  court  and  in  the  city,  and  the  moR  confidera- 
ble  perfons  were  extremely  pleafed  to  have  him  at  their 
houfes.  Having  taken  a  journey  to  Dunkirk,  to  fee 
his  eldeR  daughter  who  lived  there,  he  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  paying  his  compliments  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  then  at  Bruffels  :  this  prince  recei¬ 
ved  him  with  the  utmoR  civility ;  and  having  detained 
him  a  confiderable  time,  difmiffed  him  with  a  prefent 
of  a  diamond  valued  at  1000  piRoles :  he  likewife  re¬ 
warded  him  in  a  very  generous  manner,  when,  upon 
his  coming  to  Paris,  Aneourt  compofed  an  entertain¬ 
ment  for  his  diverfion.  Aneourt  began  at  length  to 
grow  weary  of  the  theatre,  which  he  quitted  in  Lent 
1718,  and  retired  to  his  cRate  of  Courcelles  le  Roy, 
m  Berry,  where  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  devotion, 
and  compofed  a  tranflation  of  David’s  Pfalms  in  verfe, 
and  a  facred  tragedy,  which  were  never  printed.  He 
died  the  6th  of  December  1726,  being  65  years  of 
age. — The  plays  which  he  wrote  are  52  in  all ;  moR 
of  which  were  printed  feparately  at  the  time  when  they 
were  firR  reprefented  :  They  were  afterwards  collected 
into  five  volumes,  then  into  feven,  and  at  laR  into 
nine.  This  laR  edition  is  moR  complete. 

ANCRE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Picardy, -with 
the  title  of  a  marquifate,  feated  on  a  little  river  of  the 
lame  name.  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  59. 

ANGUS  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fuccecded  Tullus  HoRilius,  639  years  before 
ChriR.  He  defeated  the  Latins,  fubdued  the  Fide- 
nates,  conquered  the  Sabines,  Volfci,  and  Veientines, 
enlarged  Rome  by  joining  to  it  Mount  Janiculum,  and 
made  the  harbour  of  ORia.  He  died  about  615  year's 
befor  the  ChriRian  era. 

ANCYLE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fiiield  that  fell* 


as  was  pretended,  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Ancyle 
Pompilius ;  at  which  lime,  likewife,  a  voice  was  heard  (1 
declaring  that  Rome  fhould  be  mifirefs  of  the  world  as  (  Anc>ra* 
long  as  flie  fhould  preferve  this  holy  buckler.  It  was  "  ~ 
kept  with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  under  the 
direction  of  twelve  prieRs  ;  and  leR  any  fhould  attempt 
to  Real  it,  eleven  others  were  made  fo  like,  as  not  to 
be  diRinguiftied  from  the  facred  one.  Tbefe  ancylia 
were  carried  in  proceffion  every  year  round  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Ancyle,  in  Surgery.  See  Ancylosis. 
ANCYLOBLEPHARON,  (from  etytc.vXo<;,  beni^ 

and  /3Ag/p^flp,  an  eyelid');  a  difeafe  of  the  eye,  which 
clofes  the  eyelids.  Sometimes  the  eyelids  grow  to¬ 
gether,  and  alfo  to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye, 
from  careleffnefs  when  there  is  an  ulcer  in  tbefe  parts. 

Both  thefe  cafes  are  called  ancyloblepharoji  by  the 
Greeks.  This  diforder  muR  be  diRinguiRicd  from 
that  coalition  of  the  eyelids  which  happens  from  vif- 
cid  matter  gluing  them  together.  If  the  cohefion  h 
on  the  corner,  the  fight  is  inevitably  loR.  This  hath 
fometimes  happened  in  the  fmall  pox.  If  there  is 
only  a  growing  together  of  the  eyelids,  they  may  be 
feparated  with  the  fpecillum,  and  pledgets  kept  be¬ 
tween  them  to  prevent  their  reunion.  If  the  eyelids 
adhere  to  the  eye,  they  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  fine 
edged  knife  ;  and  their  reunion  is  to  be  prevented  by  a 
proper  ufe  of  inje&ions,  and  lint  placed  between  them, 
after  dipping  it  in  fome  proper  liniment. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM  (from  ccyKvXo;,  crooked,  and 
the  tongue )  ;  a  contraction  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  tongue.  Some  have  this  imperfection  from  their 
birth,  others  from  fome  difeafe.  In  the  firR  cafe,  the 
membrane  which  fupports  the  tongue  is  too  fliort  or 
too  hard  $  in  the  latter,  an  ulcer  under  the  tongue, 
healing  and  forming  a  cicatrix,  is  fometimes  the 
caufe  :  Thefe  fpeak  with  fome  difficulty.  The  ancy- 
logloffi  by  nature  are  late  before  they  fpeak  ;  but 
when  they  begin,  they  foon  fpeak  properly.  Thefe 
Wie  call  tongue-tied .  Mauriceau  fays,  that  in  this  cafe 
it  is  a  fmall  membranous  production,  which  extends 
from  the  frasnulum  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue*  that  hinders 
the  child  from  fucking,  &c.  Fie  juRJy  condemns 
the  cruel  pra&ice  among  nurfes,  of  tearing  this  mem¬ 
brane  with  their  nails  ;  for  thus  ulcers  are  fometimes 
formed,  which  are  of  difficult  cure:  he  advifes  to  fnip 
it  with  feifiars  in  two  or  three  places,  taking  care  not 
to  extend  the  points  of  the  fciiTars  fo  far  as  the  frenu¬ 
lum.  The  inRances  rarely  occur  which  require  any 
kind  of  affiRance  ;  for  if  the  child  can  thruR  the  tip  of 
its  tongue  to  the  outer  edge  of  its  lip,  this  difeafe  does 
not  exiR  ;  and  if  the  tongue  is  not  greatly  reRrained, 
the.  frenulum  will  Rretch  by  the  'child’s  fucking  and 
crying. 

.  ANCYLOSIS,  in  Surgery,  implies  a  diRortion  or 
Riffnefs  of  the  joint's,  caufed  by  a  fettlement  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  or  a  diRenfion  of  the  nerves  j  and  therefore  re¬ 
medies  of  a  mollifying  and  relaxing  nature  are  re¬ 
quired. 

ANCYRA,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  (Livy,  Pliny, 

Ptolemy)  ;  at  no  great  diRance  from  the  river  Halys, 

(Livy)  :  faid  to  be  built  by  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,' 
and  to  take  its  name  from  an  anchor  found  there  (Pau- 
fanias).  It  was  greatly  improved  by  AuguRus,  deem- 
S  f  2  ed 
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Ancyftrum  ed  the  fecond  founder  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  Mar -  and  40  north-weft  of  Paris. 
'  ||  mor  Ancyranum*  It  is  now  called  Angara ,  or  Angoura. 

Anxiety.  Long.  330.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

' - v - -  ANCYSTRUM.  See  Botany  Index . 

AND  ABATES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  gladiators, 
who,  mounted  on  horfeback  or  in  chariots,  fought  hood¬ 
winked,  having  a  helmet  that  covered  their  eyes. 

ANDALUSIA,  is  the  raoft  weftern  province  of 
Spain,  having  Eftremadura  and  La  Mancha  on  the 
north  ;  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  ftraits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  the  ocean,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  on 
the  weft,  the  kingdom  of  Algarva  in  Portugal,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Guadiana..  It  is 
about  182  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  The  chief 
cities  and  towns  are  Seville  the  capital,  Baeza,  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Medina  Sidonia,  Jaen,  Port 
St  Mary,  &e.  It  is  the  Left,  moft  fruitful,  and  the 
riche  ft  part  of  all  "Spain..  There  is  good  air,  a  ferene 
fky,  a  fertile  foil,  and  a  great  extent  of  fea  coaft  lit  for 
commerce. 

New  Andalusia ,  a  divifion  of  the  province  of  Ter¬ 
ra  Firma  in  South  America,  whofe  boundaries  cannot 
be  well  ascertained,  as  the  Spaniards  pretend  a  right  to 
countries  in  which  they  have  never  eftablifhed  any  fet- 
tlements.  According  to  the  moft  reafonable  limits,  it 
extends  in  length  500  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  270  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  'I  he  interior 
country  is  woody  and  mountainous,  variegated  with  fine 
valleys  that  yield  corn  and  pafturage.  The  produce  of 
the  country  confifts  chiefly  in  dyeing  drugs,  gums,  me¬ 
dicinal  roots,  brazil  wood,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fome 
valuable  timber.  To  this  province  alfo  belonged  five 
valuable  pearl  filheries.  The  capital  of  New  Andalu- 
fia  is  Comana,  Cumana,  or  New  Corduba,  fituated  in 
N.  Lat.  9.  55.  about  nine  miles  from  the  north  fea. 

Here  the  Spaniards  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  in 
the  year  1 5  20.  The  place  is  ftrong  by  nature,  and 
fortified  by  a  caftle  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  4  as  appeared  in  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  af- 
faulted  by  the  Bucaniers,  who  were  repulfed  with  very 
great  (laughter. 

ANDAMAN  or  AndemaN  Ifiands,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  fituated  about  80  leagues  diftant  from  Tanaf- 
Lrim  on  the  coaft  of  Siam.  They  are  but  little  known. 

The  Eaft  India  (hips  fometimes  touch  at  them,  and  are 
{applied  by  the  natives  with  rice,  herbs,  and  fruits. 

The  inhabitants  are  by  fome  reprefented  as  a  harmlefs 
inoffenfive  race  of  men,  and  by  others  as  cannibals. 

E.  Long.  92.  o.  N.  Lat.  from  io°  to  150. 

ANDANTE,  in  Mujtc ,  fig n Hies  a  movement  mode¬ 
rately  flow,  between  largo  and  allegro . 

AN  DEC  AVI,  (Tacitus)  ;  Andegavi,  (Pliny)  ; 

ANDES,  (Ceefar);  ANDI,  (Lucan).:  A  people  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Celtica,  having  the  Turones  to  the  eaft,  the  Namne- 
tes  to  the  Weft,  the  Pi&ones  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Au- 
lerci  Coe  noman  i  to  the  north  :  now  Anjou. 

ANDEGAVI,  or  Andegavus,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy ;). now  Anglers.  Called  Art- 
decavi,  (Tacitus).  W.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

ANDELY,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  parted 
in  two  by  a  paved  caufeway.  Here  is  a  fountain  to 
which  pilgrims  (lock  from  all  parts,  to  be  cured  of 
their  difordeis,  on  the  feaft  day  of  the  faint  to  which 
it  is  dedicated.  It  is  20  miles  fouth- eaft  of  Rouen,. 
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E.  Long.  1.  30.  Lat.  Andena 
49.  20.  '  || 

ANDENA,  in  old  writings, denotes  the  fvvath  made  Anderfon. 
in  the  mowing  of  hay,  or  as  much  ground  as  a  man  v,— V' 
could  ftride  over  at  once. 

ANDEOL,  Saint,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Vi- 
varais,  five  miles  fouth  of  St  Viviers,  whofe  bilhop 
formerly  refided  there.  E.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  44. 

24. 

ANDERAB,  the  moft  (outhern  city  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Balkh,  poffefled  by  the  Ulbeck  Tartars.  It 
is  very  rich  and  populous,  but  a  place  of  no  great 
ftrength.  The  neighbouring  mountains  yield  excel¬ 
lent  quarries  of  lapis  lazuli,  in  which  the  Bukhars 
drive  a  great  trade  with  Perfia  and  India. — This  city  is 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  dividing  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  Perfia  from  Great 
Bukharia.  As  there  is  no  other  way  of  crofting  thefe 
mountains  but  by  the  road  through  this  city,  all  tra¬ 
vellers  with  goods  muft  pay  4  per  cent.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  khan  of  Balkh  maintains  a  good  number  o£ 
foldiers  in  the  place. 

ANDERN  ACHT,  a  city  of  Cologne,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  is  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the. 
river  Rhine  ;  and  is  fortified  with  a  wall,  caftle,  and- 
bulwarks.  It  has  a  trade  in  (lone  jugs  and  pitchers, 
which  are  fent  to  the  mineral  waters  at  Dunchftein. 

There  are  three  monafteries  here  and  feveral  churches. 

E.  Long.  7.  4.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

ANDERO,  Saint,  a  fea  port  town  in  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on  a  fmall  peninfula. 

It  is  a  trading  town,  and  contains  about  700  houfes, 
two  parifti  churches,  and  four  monafteries.  Here  the 
Spaniards  build  and  lay  up  fome  of  their  men  of  war. 

W.  Long.  4.  3c.  N.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ANDERSON,  Sir  Edmund,  a  younger  fon  of  an 
ancient  Scotch  family  fettled  in  Lincoln  (hire.  He 
was  fome  time  a  ftudent  of  Lincoln-college,  Oxford  ; 
and  removed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  applied  himfelf"  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  became  a  barrifter.  In  the  ninth  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  he  was  both  Lent  and  Summer  reader,  and  in  the 
1 6th  double  reader.  He  was  appointed  her  majefty’s 
ferjeant  at  law  in  the  19th  year  of  her  reign;  and  feme 
time  after,  one  of  the  juftiees  of  the  aflize.  In  1582 
he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  in  the  year  following  was  knighted.  He  held  his 
office  to  the  end  of  his  life,  died  in  the  year  1605, 
and  was  buried  at  Eyeworth  in  Bedfordlhire.  He  was 
an  able  but  pun&ilious  lawyer  ;  a  (courge  to  the  Pu¬ 
ritans;  and  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  eftabliftied 
church.  His  works  are,  1.  Reports  of  many  princi¬ 
pal  cafes  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Queen* 
Elizabeth  in  the  common  bench.  Lend.  1644.  fol. 

2.  Refolutions  and  judgements  on  the  cafes  and  matter, 
agitated  in  all  courts  of  Weftminfter,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Publifhed  by 
John  Goldlborough,  Efq.  Lend.  1 655,  410.  Befides 
thefe,  there  is  a  manufeript  copy  of  his  readings  ftill  in, 
being. 

Anderson,  Adam,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  reverend  James  Anderfon,  D.  D.  editor 
of  the  Diplomata  Scathe  and  Royal  Genealogies ,  many, 
years  fince  minifter  of  the  Scots  Prefbyterian  church 

in. 
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in  Swallow-ftreet,  Piccadilly,  and  well  known  in  thofe 
days  among  the  people  of  that  perfuafion  retident  in 
London  by  the  name  of  Bifhop  Anderfon,  a  learned 
but  imprudent  man,  who  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
property  in  the  fatal  year  1720.  He  married,  and  had 
iflue  a  fon,  and  a  daughter  who  was  the  wife  of  an  offi-' 
cer  in  the  army. 

Adam  Anderfon  was  for  40  years  a  clerk  in  the 
South  Tea  ho  life  }  and  at  length  arrived  at  his  acme 
there,  being  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Stock  and 
New  Annuities,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  truftees  for  eftablifhing 
the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America  ;  and  was  alfo  one 
of  the  court  of  afliftants  of  the  Scots  corporation  in 
London.  The  time  of  the  publication  of  his  “  Hifto- 
rical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce, ”  a  work  replete  with  ufeful  information,  was 
about  the  year  1762.  He  was  twice  married  ;  by 
the  fir  ft  wife  he  had  iiTue  a  daughter,  married  to  one 
Mr  Hardy,  an  apothecary  in  the  Strand,  who  arc  both 
dead  without  iffue  j  he  afterwards  became  the  third 
hufband  of  the  widow  of  Mr  Coulter,  formerly  a  whole-- 
fale  linendraper  in  Cornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  iffue. 
She  was,  like  him,  tall  and  graceful  5  and  her  face  has 
been  thought  to  have  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
ever-living  countcfs  of  Dt-Tmond,  given  in  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant’s  firft  Tour  in  Scotland.  Mr  Anderfon  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Red-Lion  flreet,  Clerkenwell,  January  10. 
1775.  He  had  a  good  library  of  books,  which  were 
fold  by  his  widow,  who  furvived  him  feveral  years,  and 
died  in  1781. 

ANDES,  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  South  A- 
merica,  which  running  from  the  moft  northern  part  of 
Peru  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  between  3000  and  4000 
miles,  are  the  longeft  and  moft  remarkable  in  the 
world.  The  Spaniards  call  them  the  Cordillera  de  fas 
Andes,  They  form  two  ridges,  the  lowermoft  of  which 
is  overfpread  with  woods  and  groves,  and  the  upper- 
moft  covered  with  everlafting  fnow.  Thofe  who  have 
been  at  the  top,  affirm,  that  the  fky  is  always  fertile 
and  bright  *,  the  air  cold  and  piercing  ;  and  yet  fo  thin, 
that  they  were  fcarceableto  breathe,  and  the  refpiration 
was  much  quicker  than  ordinary  j  and  this  is  attended 
with  retching  and  vomiting  *,  which,  however,  has  been 
confidered  by  fome  as  merely  accidental.  When  they 
looked  downwards,  the  country  was  hid  by  the  clouds 
that  hovered  on  the  mountains  fides.  The  mountains 
juft  mentioned,  which  have  been  frequently  afeended, 
are  much  inferior. in  height  to  many  others  in  this  enor¬ 
mous  chain.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the 
mountain  called  Pichincha ,  by  the  mathematicians  fent 
by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  make  obfervatioris 
in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Soon  after  our  artifts  arrived  at  Quito,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  the  feries  of  the  triangles  for  mea- 
furingan  arch  of  the  meridian  to  thefouth  of  that  city: 
the  company  accordingly  divided  themftlves  into  two 
bodies,  confiding  of  French  and  Spaniards,  and  each 
retired  to  the  part  affigned  them.  Don  George  Juan 
and  M.  Godin,  who  were  at  the  head  of  one  party, 
went  to  the  mountain  of  Pambamarca ;  while  M. 
Bouguer,  de  la  Condamine,  and  Don  Ulloa,  together 
with  their  afliftants,  climbed  up  to  the  liigheft  fummit 
of  Pichincha.  Both  parties  fuffered  extremely,  as  well 
Lom  the  fe verity  of  the  cold  as  from  the  impetuofity 
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of  the  winds,  which  on  thefe  heights  blow  with  incef- 
fant  violence  ;  difficulties  the  more  painful,  as  they  had 
been  little  ufed  to  fuch  fenfations.  Thus  in  the  torrid 
zone,  nearly  under  the  equinoftial,  where  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  fuppofe  they  had  moft  to  fear  from  the  heat,  their 
greateft  pain  was  caufed  by  the  exceflivenefs  of  the 
cold. 

Their  firft  fcheme  for  ffielter  and  lodging  in  thefe 
uncomfortable  regions,  was  to  pitch  a  field-tent  for 
each  company  ^  but  011  Pichincha  this  could  not  be 
done  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fummit  *,  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  hut  fo  fmall 
that  they  could  hardly  all  creep  into  it.  Nor  will  thL 
appear  ftrange,  if  the  reader  confiders  the  bad  difpofi- 
tion  and  fmallnefs  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the 
loftieft  crags  of -a  rocky  mountain,  100  fathoms  above 
the  higheft  part  of  the  defert  of  Pichincha.  Such  was 
the  fituation  of  their  manfion,  which,  like  all  the  other 
adjacent  parts,  foon  became  covered  with  ice  and  fnow. 
The  afeent  up  this  ftupendous  rock,  from  the  bafe  or 
the  place  where  the  mules  could  come,  to  their  habita¬ 
tion  was  fo  craggy  as  only  to  be  climbed  on  foot  \  and 
to  perform  it  coft  them  four  hours  continual  labour  and' 
pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the  body,  and  the  fub- 
tlety  of  the  air  \  the  latter  being  fach  as  to  render  re¬ 
fpiration  difficult. 

The  ftrange  manner  of  living  to  which  our  artifts 
were  reduced  during  the  time  they  were  employed  in 
a  geometrical  menfnration  of  fome  degrees  of  the  me¬ 
ridian,  may  not  perhaps  prove  unentertaining  to  the 
reader  \  and  therefore  the  following  account  is  given 
as  a  fpecimen  of  it.  The  defert  of  Pichincha,  both 
with  regard  to  the  operations  performed  there  and  its 
inconveniences,  differing  very  little  from  others,  an 
idea  may  be  very  eafily  formed  of  the  fatigues,  hard- 
ftiips,  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  continually 
expo  fed  during  the  time  they  were  pmfecuting  the  en- 
terprife,  with  the  conduct  of  which  they  had  been  ho¬ 
noured.  The  principal  difference  between  the  feveral 
deferts  confifted  in  their  greater  or  leffer  diftance  from 
places  where  they  could  procure  proviflons  ;  and  in  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was  proportionate  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  feafon  of  the 
year. 

They  generally  kept  within  their  hut.  Indeed  they 
were  obliged  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
their  being  continually  involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that 
an  obje£l  at  fix  or  eight  paces  was  hardly  difcernible,  * 
When  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  clouds  by  their  gravity 
moved  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  on  all 
fides  furrounded  the  mountains  to  a  vaft  diftance,  •  re¬ 
presenting-  the  fea,  with  their  rock  like  an  ifland  in  the 
centre  of  it.  When  this  happened,  they  heard  the 
horrid  noifes  of  the  tempefts,  which  then  difeharged. 
themfelves-  on  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  country. 

I  hey  law  the  lightnings  ifiue  from  the  clouds,  and 
heard  the  thunders  roll  far  beneath  tjiem  :  and  whilft 
the  lower  parts  were  involved  in  tempefts  of  thunder 
and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delightful  ferenity  *,  the  wind 
was  abated,  the  fky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  But  their 
circumftanees  were  very  different  when  the  clouds  rofe  : 
the  ir  thicknefs  rendered  refpiration  difficult  }  the  fnow  - 
and  hail  fell  continually  \  and  the  wind  returned  with 
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Andes,  all  Its  violence  y  fo  that  it  was  impofiible  entirely  to 
"nr-—'  overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together  with  their  hut, 
blown  down  the  precipice,  on  whofe  edge  it  was  built, 
or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the  daily  accumulations 
of  ice  and  fnow. 

The  wind  was  often  fo  violent  in  thefe  regions,  that 
its  velocity  dazzled  the  fight,  whilfl  their  fears  were  in- 
Creafed  from  the  dreadful  concuffions  of  the  precipice, 
caufed  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of  rocks. 
Thefe  craflies  were  the  more  alarming,  as  no  other 
noifes  are  heard  in  thefe  deferts  ^  and  during  the  night, 
their  reft,  which  theyfo  greatly  wanted,  was  frequently 
difturbed  by  fuch  hidden  founds.  When  the  weather 
was  any  thing  fair  with  them,  and  the  clouds  gathered 
about  fome  of  the  other  mountains  which  had  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  obfervations,  fo  that  they  could  not 
make  all  the  ufe  they  defired  of  this  interval  of  good 
wreather,  they  left  their  hut  to  exercife  themfelves. 
Sometimes  they  defcended  to  fome  fmall  diftance  }  and 
at  others,  amufed  themfelves  with  rolling  large  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks  down  the  precipice  ’y  and  thefe  frequent¬ 
ly  required  the  joint  ftrength  of  them  all,  though  they 
often  fa w  the  fame  effedted  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
wind.  But  they  always  took  care  in  their  excurftons 
hot  to  go  fo  far  out,  but  that  on  the  leaft  appearance  of 
the  clouds  gathering  about  their  cottage,  which  often 
happened  very  fuddenly,  they  could  regain  their  fhel- 
ter.  The  door  of  their  hut  was  faftened  with  thongs 
of  leather,  and  on  the  infide  not  the  fmalleft  crevice 
was  left  unftepped  ;  befides  which,  it  was  very  com¬ 
pactly  covered  with  ftraw  :  but  notwithftanding  all 
their  care,  the  wind  penetrated  through.  The  days 
Were  often  little  better  than  the  nights  5  and  all  the 
light  they  enjoyed  was  that  of  a  lamp  or  two,  which 
they  kept  continually  burning. 

Though  their  hut  was  fmall,  and  crowded  with  in¬ 
habitants,  befides  tits  heat  of  the  lamps  j  yet  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  cold  was  fuch,  that  every  one  of  them  was 
obliged  to  have  a  chafing-diffi  of  coals.  Thefe  precau¬ 
tions  would  have  rendered  the  rigour^  of  the  climate 
fupporteble,  had  not  the  imminent  danger  of  perifliing 
by  being  blown  down  the  precipice  roufed  them,  every 
time  it  fnowed,  to  encounter  the  feverity  of  the  outward 
air,  and  fally  out  with  fh'ovels  to  free  the  roof  of  their 
hut  from  the  maffes  of  fnow  which  were  gathering  on 
it.  Nor  would  it,  without  this  precaution,  have  be’eh 
able  to  fupport  the  weight.  They  were  not  indeed 
without  fervants  and  Indians  \  but  thefe  were  fo  be¬ 
numbed  with  the  cold,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
they  could  get  them  out  of  a  fmall  tent,  where  they 
kept  a  continual  fire.  So  that  all  our  artifts  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  them  was  to  take  their  turns  in  this  labour  \ 
and  even  then  they  went  very  unwillingly  about  it,  and 
confequently  performed  it  flowly. 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  this  company  fuf- 
fered  from  the  afperities  of  fuch  a  climate.  Their  feet 
were  fwelled,  and  fo  tender,  that  they  could  not  even 
bear  the  heat  5  and  walking  was  attended  with  extreme 
pain.  Their  hands  were  covered  with  chilblains  \  their 
lips  fwelled  and  chopped  \  fo  that  every  motion  in 
fpeaking,  or  the  like,  drew  blood  *,  confequently  they 
were  obliged  to  ftri£l  taciturnity,  and  little  difpofed  to 
laugh,  as,  by  caufing  an  extenfion  of  the  lips,  it  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  fiffures  as  were  very  paihful  for  two  or  three 
Bays  after. 


Their  common  food  in  this  inhofpitable  region  was  Andes, 
a  little  rice  boiled  with  fome  flefh  or  fowl  procured  from  U— -y— 
Quito  ;  and,  inftead  of  fluid  water,  their  pot  was  filled 
with  ice.  They  had  the  fame  refource  with  regard  to 
what  they  drank  :  and  while  they  were  eating,  every 
one  was  obliged  to  keep  his  plate  over  a  chafing-difh 
of  coals,  to  prevent  his  provifions  from,  freezing.  The 
fame  was  done  with  regard  to  the  water.  At  firft  they 
imagined  the  drinking  ftrong  liquors  would  diffufe  a 
heat  through  the  body,  and  confequently  render  it  lefs 
fenfible  of  the  painful  fharpnefs  of  the  cold  \  blit,  to 
their  furprife,  they  felt  no  manner  of  ftrength  in  fuch 
liquors,  nor  were  they  any  greater  prefervative  againft 
the  cold  than  common  water. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  found  it  impofiible  to  keep 
the  Indians  together.  On  their  firft  feeling  of  the 
climate,  their  thoughts  were  immediately  turned  on 
deferting  their  mafters.  The  firft  inftance  they  had  of 
this  kind  was  fo  unexpefted,  that  had  not  one,  of  a 
better  difpofition  than  the  reft,  (laid  and  acquainted 
them  of  their  defign,  it  might  have  proved  of  very  bad 
confequence.  The  affair  was  this  :  There  being  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  no  room  for  pitching  a  tent  for  the  In¬ 
dians,  they  ufed  every  evening  to  retire  to  a  cave  at  th£ 
foot  of  the  mountain  ;  where,  befides  a  natural  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  cold,  they  could  keep  a  continual  fire  $  and 
confequently  enjoyed  more  comfortable  quarters  than 
their  mafters.  Before  they  withdrew  at  night,  they 
faftened  on  the  cutfide  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  was 
fo  low  that  it  was  impofiible  to  go  in  or  out  without 
(looping  *,  and  as  every  night  the  hail  and  fnow  which 
had  fallen  formed  a  wall  againft  the  door,  it  was  the 
bufinefs  of  one  or  two  of  the  Indians  to  come  early  and 
remove  this  obftru£lion.  For  though  the  negro  fervants 
were  lodged  in  a  little  tent,  their  hands  and  feet  were 
fo  covered  with  chilblains,  that  they  would  rather  have 
fuffered  themfelves  to  have  been  killed  than  move.  The 
Indians  therefore  came  conftantly  up  to  defpatch  this 
work  betwixt  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  :  but  they 
had  not  been  there  above  four  or  five  days,  when  they 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  to  fee  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
o’clock  come,  without  any  news  of  their  labourers  \ 
when  they  were  relieved  by  the  honeft  fervant  mention¬ 
ed  above,  who  had  withftood  the  fedu£tion  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  informed  his  mafters  of  the  defertion  of 
the  four  others.  As  foon  as  the  fnow  was  cleared  away 
from  the  door,  they  defpatched  the  Indian  to  the  cor- 
regidor  of  Quito,  who  with  equal  defpatch  fent  other 
Indians,  threatening  to  chaftife  them  feverely  if  they 
were  wanting  in  their  duty. 

But  the  fear  of  puniffiment  was  not  fufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  this  fituation  ;  for 
within  two  days  they  deferted.  The  corregidor  there¬ 
fore,  to  prevent  any  other  inconvenience,  fent  four  In¬ 
dians  under  the  care  of  an  alcade,  and  gave  orders  for 
their  being  relieved  every  fourth  day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  days  our  artifts  fpent  on  this 
rock,  viz.  to  the  6th  of  September,  and  even  without 
any  poffibility  of  finifhing  their  obfervations  of  the 
angles  :  for  when  it  Was  fair  and  clear  weather  with 
them,  the  others,  on  whofe  fummits  the  fignals  which 
formed  the  triangles  for  meafuring  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  wrere  hid  in  the  clouds  $  and  when  thofe  were 
clear,  Pichincha  was  involved  in  clouds.  It  was  there-  - 
fore  neceflary  to  ereft  their  fignals  in  a  lower  fituation, 
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Ancles,  and  in  a  more  favourable  region.  This,  however,  did 
not  produce  any  change  in  their  habitation  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December  5  when,  having  finidied  the  ob- 
lervations  which  particularly  concerned  Pichincha,  they 
proceeded  to  others  $  but  with  no  abatement  either  of 
inconveniences,  cold,  or  fatigue  ;  for  the  places  where 
they  made  their  obfervations  being  neceffarily  on  the 
highed  parts  of  the  deferts,  the  only  refpite  in  which 
they  enjoyed  fome  little  cafe  was  during  the  fhort  inter¬ 
val  of  palling  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  all  their  ftations  fubfequent  to  that  on  Pichincha, 
during  their  fatiguing  menfuration  of  the  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  each  company  lodged  in  a  field-tent, 
which,  though  fmall,  they  found  lefs  inconvenient  than 
the  hut  on  Pichincha  j  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
had  more  trouble,  being  oftener  obliged  to  clear  it  from 
the  fnow,  as  the  weight  of  it  would  otherwife  have  de- 
molifhed  the  tent.  At  fird,  indeed,  they  pitched  it  in 
the  mod  flickered  places  j  but  on  taking  a  refolution 
that  the  tents  themfelves  fhould  ferve  for  fignals,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  inconvenience  of  having  others  of  wood,  they 
removed  them  to  a  more  expofed  fituation,  where  the 
impetuofity  of  the  winds  fometimes  tore  up  the  piquets, 
and  blew  them  down. 

Though  this  mountain  is  famous  for  its  great  height, 
it  is  confiderably  lower  than  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi  : 
but  it  is  impofTible  to  conceive  the  coldnefs  of  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  lad  mentioned  mountain  from  that  felt  on 
this  ;  fince  it  mud  exceed  every  idea  that  can  be  form¬ 
ed  by  the  human  mind,  though  they  are  both  fcated 
in  the  midd  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  all  this  range  of 
mountains,  there  is  faid  to  be  a  condant  inferior  boun¬ 
dary,  beyond  which  the  fnow  never  melts  :  this  boun¬ 
dary,  in  the  midd  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  faid  by  fome 
to  be  2434  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  by 
others,  only  2400  feet.  The  fnow  indeed  falls  much 
lower,  but  then  it  is  fubjeft  to  be  melted  the  very 
fame  day.  It  is  affirmed,  that  there  are  in  the  Andes 
16  volcanoes  or  burning  mountains,  which  throw  out 
fire  and  fmoke  with  a  terrible  noife.  The  height  of 
Chimborazo,  faid  to  be  the  highed  peak  of  the  Andes, 
has  been*  determined  by  geometrical  calculations  to  be 
20,282  feet.  But  the  great  differences  between  the 
calculators  of  the  height  of  mountains  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  mud  very  much  diminifh  the  credit  of  fuch 
calculations.  Indances  of  this  we  have  already  given 
under  the  article  /Etna .  No  lefs  remarkable  are  the 
differences  concerning  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Te~ 
neriffe  ;  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Vare- 
nius,  is  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  or  19,800  feet  ; 
and  according  to  thofe  of  Dr  Heberden,  it  is  only 
1 5>396>  feet  5  and  according  to  thofe  of  M.  Feuille,  is 
no  more  than  1 3,1 28  feet.  From  thefe  fpecimens,  we 
can  fcarce  avoid  concluding,  that  all  the  methods  hither¬ 
to  invented  for  calculating  the  cxa£t  height  of  moun¬ 
tains  are  infufficient. 

As  all  or  mod  rivers  have  their  fource  in  mountains, 
it  is  no  wonder  a  great  number  run  down  the  fides  of 
thc^  Anaes.  Some  hurry  along  with  a  prodigious  ra¬ 
pidity  *,  while  others  form  beautiful  cafcades,  or  run 
through  holes  in  rocks,  which  look  like  bridges  of  a 
dupendous  height.  There  is  a  public  road  through  the 
mountains,  1000  miles  in  length,  part  of  which  runs 
Irora  Quito  to  Cufco., 


ANDES,  a  hamlet  of  Mantua  in  Italy,  the  birthplace  Andes 
of  Virgil.  Hence  the  epithet  Anditius  (Silius  Italicus).  A 
Now  called  Pieto/a ,  two  miles  to  the  wed  of  Mantua.  ^n^raP°* 

ANDETRIUM;  Andretium  (Strabo)  :  Ande- 
CRIUM,  or  Andrecium  (Ptolemy):  An  inland  town 
of  .Dalmatia.  The  genuine  name  is  Andetrium  (In- 
feription).  It  is  deferibed  as  fituated  near  Salonce,  on 
a  naturally  drong  and  inacceffibie  rock,  furrounded 
with  deep  valleys,  with  rapid  torrents  ;  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  the  citadel  now  called  Clifla.  E.  Long. 

17.  46.  N.  Lat.  43.  20. 

ANDEUSE,  a  city  of  Languedoc  in  France,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  Long.  3.  40.  and  N.  Lat.  43.  45. 

ANDOMADUNUMj  Andomatunum  (Ptole¬ 
my)  j  and  Antematunum  (Antonine) ;  Civitas 
Lingonum  (Tacitus)  :  A  city  of  Gallia  Belgica  > 
now  Langres  in  Champagne,  fituated  on  an  eminence 
(which  feems  to  judify  the  termination  duniini),  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,  at  the  fprings  of  the  Marne. 

Tacitus  calls  an  inhabitant  Linton.  E.  Lon?,  c.  22 
N.  Lat.  48.  0.  6  ^  * 

ANDOVER,  a  large  market  town  in  Hampfhire, 
which  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ted.  It  lias 
feveral  inns,  which  afford  good  accommodation  for  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  and  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  well  docked 
with  provifions.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  a  deward, 
a  recorder,  ten  approved  men,  and  twenty-two  capital 
burgeffes,  who  yearly  choofe  the  bailiff,  and  he  ele&s 
two  ferjeants  at  mace  to  attend  him.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  valued  at  171I.  4s.  4d.  in  the  king’s  books. 

W.  Long.  0.  56.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

ANDRACHNE,  Bastard  Orpine.  See  Botany" 
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ANDRADA,  Diego  de  Payva  d’,  or  Andra- 
Dius,  a  learned  Portuguefe,  born  at  Coimbra,  who  di- 
dinguiffied  himfelf  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  King 
Sebadian  fent  him  as  one  of  his  divines.  There  is  fcarce 
any  Catholic  author  who  has  been  more  quoted  by  the 
Proteftants  than  he,  becaufe  he  maintained  fome  opi¬ 
nions  a  little  extravagant  concerning  the  falvation  of 
the  Heathens.  Andrada  was  effeemed  an  excellent 
preacher.  His  fermons  were  publiffied  in  three  parts, 
the  fecond  of  which  was  trandated  into  Spanidi  by  Be- 
nedift  de  Alcoran.  Many  encomiums  have  been  be- 
dowed  upon  Andrada.  Oforius  in  his  preface  to  the 
“  Orthodox  Explanations  of  Andradius,”  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  man  of  wit,  vad  application,  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  languages,  with  all  the  zeal  and  eloquence 
neceffary  to  a  good  preacher  5  and  Rofweidus  fays,  that 
he  brought  to  the  council  of  Trent  the  underdanding 
of  a  mod  profound  divine,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  con- 
fu m mate  orator. 

ANDR APODISMUS,  in  ancient  writers,  the  fel¬ 
ling  of  perlons  for  Haves.  Hence  alfo  ondvapodijies , 
a  dealer  in  daves,  more  particularly  a  kidnapper,  who 
deals  men  or  children  to  fell  them  5  a  crime  for  which 
the  Theffalians  were  noted. 

ANDRAPODOC  APELI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
dealers  in  daves.  The  Andrapodocape/i  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  procefs  for  taking  off  moles  and  the  like  disfi¬ 
gurements  on  the  faces  of  the  daves  they  kept  for  fale„ 
by  rubbing  them  with  bran.  At  Athens,  feveral 
places  in  the  forum  were  appointed  for  the  falc  of  Haves. 

Upon  the  fird  day  of  every  month,  the  merchants  call¬ 
ed 
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Andrea,  ed  A^^TrcocKsiTrnXct  brought  them  into  the  market,  and 
Andreas,  expofcd  them  to  fale ;  the  crier  {landing  upon  a  done 
"  — '  e reeled  for  that  purpofe,  called  the  people  together. 

ANDREA,  St,  a  fmall  village  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  founded  originally  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  church  dedicated  to 
St  Andrew,  and  ferved  by  the  priells  of  St  Thomas. — 
On  the  ftiore  of  St  Andrea,  about  half  a  league  out  in 
the  fea,  lies  Mud  Bay,  a  place  which  few  in  the  world 
can  parallel.  It  is  open  to  the  wide  ocean,  and  has  nei¬ 
ther  iftand  nor  bank  to  break  the  force  of  the  billows, 
which  come  rolling  with  great  violence  from  ail  parts, 
in  the  fouth-weft  monfoons  :  but  on  this  bank  of  mud 
they  lofe  themfelves  in  a  moment  ;  -and  (hips  lie  on  it 
as  fecure  as  in  the  bed  harbour,  without  motion  or  di- 
durbance.  It  reaches  about  a  mile  along  fhore,  and 
has  been  ob ferved  to  fliift  its  place  from  the  northward 
about  three  miles  in  30  years.  From  St  Andrea  to 
Kranganor,  about  1  2  leagues  to  the  fouth,  the  water 
has  the  bad  property  of  caudng  fwellings  in  the  legs  of 
thofe  who  drink  it  condantly.  Some  it  affe£ls  in  one 
leg,  and  fome  in  both.  It  caufes  no  pain,  but  itch¬ 
ing  ;  nor  does  the  fwelled  leg  feeni  heavier  to  the 
owner  than  the  fmall  one,  though  fome  have  been  feen 
a  yard  in  circumference  at  the  ancle.  The  Romidi 
legends  impute  the  caufe  of  this  didemper  (for  which 
no  preventive  or  cure  hath  been  hitherto  found)  to 
a  curfe  laid  by  St  Thomas  upon  his  murderers  and 
their  poderity  ;  though,  according  to  the  Romans 
themfelves,  St  Thomas  was  killed  by  the  Tillinga 
prieds  at  Meliaphur,  on  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  about 
400  miles  didant,  and  where  the  natives  have  not  this 
didemper. 

ANDREAS,  John,  a  celebrated  canonid  in  the 
14th  century,  was  born  at  Mugelio,  near  Florence  j 
and  was  profedbr  of  canon  law  at  Padua,  Pifa,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Bologna.  It  is  faid  that  he  macerated  his 
body  with  fading  :  and  lay  upon  the  bare  ground  every 
night  for  20  years  together,  covered  only  with  the  {kin 
of  a  bear.  This  is  atteded  by  very  good  authors  *,  but 
if  the  dory  which  Poggius  tells  of  him  in  his  jefts  be 
true,  he  mud  afterwards  have  relaxed  much  of  this  con- 
tinency  :  “  Joannem  Andream  (fays  he),  do&orem 

Bonnonienfem,  cujus  fama  admodum  vulgata  cd,  fuba- 
gitantem  ancillam  domedicam  uxor  deprehendit  :  rc  in- 
fueta  dupefa£la  mulier  in  virum  verfa,  Ubi  nunc,  ait 
Joannes,  ed  fapientia  vedra  ?  Ille  nil  amplius  locutus, 
In  vulva  idius,  refpondit,  loco  admodum  fapientiae  ac¬ 
commodate.”  The  French  trandation  of  this  perhaps 
will  not  be  difpleafing. 

jean,  (lit  Andre',  fameux  DoBeur  cles  Loix , 

Fut  pris  unjour  ctu  pe die  d' amourette : 

II  acolloit  une  jeitne  foiibrette . 

Sa  femme  vint,  fit  un  figne  de  croix. 

Ho  ho,  (lit  die,  ejl  ce  vous  ?  non  je  penfe  : 

Vous,  dont  par-tout  en  vante  la  prudence . 

^fejl  devenu  cet  efprit  ft  fuhtil? 

Le  bon  Andre,  pourfuivant  fon  negoce, 

Hontcux  pourtant ,  ma  foi,  reponditdl, 

Prudence,  efprit ,  tout  git  dans  cettc  foffe . 

Sincc.it  is  agreed  that  John  Andreas  had  a  baftard, 
this  dory  is  at  the  bottom  very  probable  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  with  the  mother  of  Banicontius  that  his  wife 
found  him.  Andreas  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named 
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Novella,  whom  he  loved  extremely  :  and  he  is  faid  to  Andrew, 
have  indru&ed  her  fo  well  in  all  parts  of  learning,  that « 
when  he  was  engaged  in  any  affair  which  hindered  him 
from  reading  leftures  to  his  fcholars,  he  fent  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  room  ;  and  led  her  beauty  ffiould  prevent  the 
attention  of  the  hearers,  fhe  had  a  little  curtain  drawn 
before  her.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  entitled  his  commentary  upon  the  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.  the  Novella.  He  married  her  to  John 
Caldermus,  a  learned  canonid.  The  firft  work  of  An¬ 
dreas  was  his  Glofs  upon  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Decre¬ 
tals,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
wrote  alfo  Glofies  upon  the  Clementines  ;  and  a  Com¬ 
mentary  in  regula  Sexti ,  which  he  entitled  Alercuna - 
les,  becaufe  he  either  engaged  in  it  on  Wednesdays 
( diebus  Mercurii),  or  becaufe  he  infer  ted  his  Wednef- 
days  difputes  in  it.  He  enlarged  the  Speculum  of  Du¬ 
rant,  in  the  year  1347.  This  is  all  which  Mr  Bayle 
mentions  of  his  writings,  though  he  wrote  many  more. 

Andreas  died  of  the  plague  at  Bologna  in  1348,  after 
he  had  been  a  profedbr  45  years;  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Many  eulogiums  have  < 
been  bedowed  upon  him.  He  has  been  called  Archi- 
doBor  decretorum  :  In  his  epitaph,  Rabbi  doBorum ; 
lux,  cenfor,  normaque  moruin  $  u  Rabbi  of  the  do6lors, 
the  light,  cenfor,  and  rule  of  manners  And  it  is  faid, 
that  Pope  Boniface  called  him  lumen  mundi7  u  the  light 
of  the  world.” 

Andreas,  John,  wfas  born  a  Mahometan,  at  Xativa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  fucceeded  his  father 
in  the  dignity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He  was  en¬ 
lightened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Chridian  reli¬ 
gion  by  being  prefent  at  a  fermon  in  the  great  church 
of  Valencia  on  the  day  of  Adumption  of  the  Blefled 
Virgin,  in  the  year  1487^  Upon  this  he  dedred  to  be 
baptized  ;  and,  in  memory  of  the  calling  of  St  John 
and  St  Andrew,  he  received  the  name  John  Andreas. 
u  Having  received  holy  orders  (lays  he),  and  from 
an  alfaqui  and  a  {lave  of  Lucifer,  become  a  prieft  and 
minifter  of  Chrift  ;  I  began,  like  St  Paul,  to  preach 
and  publifti  the  contrary  of  what  I  had  erroneoufly  be¬ 
lieved  and  afferted  ;  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  Al- 
mighty  God,  I  converted  at  firft  a  great  many  fouls  of 
the  Moors,  who  were  in  danger  of  hell,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  Lucifer,  and 'Conduced  them  into  the  way 
of  falvation.  After  this,  I  was  fent  for  by  the  mod 
catholic  princes  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Ifabella, 
in  order  lo  preach  in  Granada  to  the  Moors  of  that 
kingdom,  which  their  majeflies  had  conquered  :  by 
God’s  bl effing  on  my  preaching,  an  infinite  number  of 
Moors  were  brought  to  abjure  Mahomet,  and  to  turn 
to  Chrift,  A  little  after  this,  I  was  made  a  canon  by 
their  grace  ;  and  fent  for  again  by  the  moft  Chriftian 
Queen  Ifabella  to  Arragon,  that  I  miglit.be  employed 
in  the  convcriion  of  the  Moors  of  thofe  kingdoms,  who 
ft  ill  perfifted  in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and 
di (honour  of  our  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  prodigious 
lofs  and  danger  of  all  Chriftian  princes.  But  this  ex¬ 
cellent  and  pious  defign  of  her  majefty  was  rendered 
ineffe£lual  by  her  death.”  At  the  defire  of  Martin 
Garcia,  biftiop  of  Barcelona,  be  undertook  to  trans¬ 
late  from  the  Arabic,  into  the  language  of  Arragon, 
the  whole  law  of  the  Mcors  ;  and  after  having  finifhed 
this  undertaking,  he  compofed  his  famous  work  of  The 
Confufion  of  the  Sed  of  Mahumed  5  'it  contains  twelve 

chapters, 
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id! eini, chapters,  wherein  he- has  colled ed  the  fabulous  ftories, 
jj  impoftures,  forgeries,  brutalities,  follies,  obicenities,  ab- 
idrew.  furdities,  impoffibilities,  lies,  and  contradictions,  which 
Mahomet,  in  order  to  deceive  the  fimple  people,  has 
difperfed  in  the  writings  of  that  fed,  and  efpecially  in 
the  Alcoran,  which,  as  he  fays,  was  revealed  to  him 
in  one  night  by  an  angel,  in  the  city  of  Meke  ;  though 
in  another  place  he  contradids  himfelf,  and  affirms  that 
he  was  20  years  in  compofing  it.  Andreas  tells  us,  he 
wrote  this  work,  that  not  only  the  learned  amongft 
Chriftians,  but  even  the  common  people,  might  know 
the  different  belief  and  dodrine  of  the  Moors  $  and  on 
the  one  hand  might  laugh  and  ridicule  fuch  infolent 
and  brutal  notions,  and  on  the  other  might  lament 
their  blindnefs  and  dangerous  condition.  This  book, 
which  was  publiffied  at  firft  in  Spaniffi,  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  feveral  languages  ;  all  thofe  who  write 
again!!  the  Mahometans  quote  it  very  much. 

ANDREINI,  Isabella,  a  native  of  Padua,  was 
an  excellent  poetefs,  and  one  of  the  bell  comedians  in 
Italy,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
The  Intenti  of  Pavia  thought  they  did  their  foeiety  an 
honour  by  admitting  her  a  member  of  it ;  and  (lie,  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  honour,  never  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  amongft  her  titles  that  of  Academica  Infanta  ;  her 
titles  were  thefe,  “  Ifabella  Andreini,  comica,  gelofa, 
academica  infanta,  detta  l,acceffa.,,  She  was  alfo  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  :  which,  added  to  a 
fine  voice,  made  her  charm  both  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  audience.  She  died  of  a  mifearriage,  at  Lyons,  the 
10th  of  June  1604,  *n  the  42^  year  °f  her  age.  Her 
death  being  a  matter  of  general  concern  and  lamenta¬ 
tion,  there  were  many  Latin  and  Italian  elegies  print¬ 
ed  to  her  memory  :  feveral  of  thefe  pieces  were  placed 
before  her  poems  in  the  edition  of  Milan,  in  1605. 
Belides  her  fonnets,  madrigals,  fongs,  and  eclogues, 
there  is  a  paftoral  of  hers  entitled  Myrtilla,  and  let¬ 
ters,  printed  at  Venice  in  1 610.  She  fung  extremely 
well,  played  admirably  on  feveral  inftruments,  under- 
ftood  the  French  and  Spaniih  languages,  and  was  not 
unacquainted  with  philofophy. 

ANDRELINUS,  Publius  Faustus,  born  at  ■ 
Forli  in  Italy.  He  was  long  time  profeffor  of  poetry 
and  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Louis  XII. 
of  France  made  him  his  poet  laureat  ;  and  Erafmus 
tells  us  he  was  likewife  poet  to  the  queen.  His  pen 
was  not  wholly  employed  in  making  verfes  *,  for  he 
wrote  alfo  moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  profe,  which 
Were  printed  feveral  times.  His  poems,  which  are 
chiefly  in  Latin,  are  inferted  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Deliciae 
Poetarum  Italorum.  M.  de  la  Monnoie  tells  us,  “  that 
Andrelinus,  when  he  was  about  22  years  old,  received 
the  crown  of  laurel :  That  his  love  verfes,  divided  in¬ 
to.  four  books,  entitled  Livia,  from  the  name  of  his 
miftrefs,  were  efteemed  fo  fine  by  the  Roman  Acade¬ 
my,  that  they  adjudged  the  prize  of  the  Latin  elegy 
to  the  author.”  He  died  in  1518.  This  author’s 
manner  of  life  wras  not  very  exemplary  ;  yet  he  was  fo 
fortunate,  fays  Erafmus,  that  though  he  took  the  li¬ 
berty  of  rallying  the  divines,  he  was  never  brought  in¬ 
to  trouble  about  it. 

ANDREW,  St,  the  apoftle,  born  at  Bethfaida  in 
Galilee,  brother  to  Simon  Peter.  He  had  been  a  dif- 
ciple  of  John  the  Baptift,  and  followed  Jefus  upon  the 
teftimony  given  of  him  by  the  Baptift  (John  i.  30,  37, 
Vol,  II.  Part  I. 


& c.)  He  followed  our  Saviour  with  another  of  John’s  Andrew 
difciples,  and  went  into  the  houfe  were  Jefus  lodged  )  (| 

here  he  continued  from  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after-  And^ew  g 
noon  till  it  was  night.  This  was  the  firfl  difciple 
whom  our  Saviour  received  into  his  train.  Andrew 
introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and  they  paffed  a  day 
with  Chrift,  after  which  they  went  to  the  marriage  in 
Cana  (id.  ii.),  and  at  laft  returned  to  their  ordinary 
occupation.  Some  months  after,  Jefus  meeting  them 
while  they  were  both  fifhing  together,  called  them  to 
him,  and  promifed  to  make  them  fiftiers  of  men.  Im¬ 
mediately  they  left  their  nets,  followed  him  (Mat.  iv. 

19.),  and  never  afterwards  feparated  from  him. 

After  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion,  his  apoftles  having 
determined  by  lot  what  parts  of  the  world  they  (hould 
feverally  take,  Scythia  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
fell  to  St  Andrew,  who,  according  to  Eufebiui,  after 
he  had  planted  the  gofpel  in  feveral  places,  came  to 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
proconful  ALgeas,  he  was  by  that  governor’s  orders 
fcourged,  and  then  crucified.  The  particular  time  of 
his  fuffering  martyrdom  is  not  known  ;  but  all  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  martyrologies,  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  agree  in  celebrating  his  feftival  upon  the  30th 
of  November.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  decently 
interred  at  Patrae  by  Maximilla,  a  lady  of  great  quali¬ 
ty  and  eftate.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Conftan- 
tinople  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  buried  in  the 
great  church,  which  he  had  built  to  the  honour  of  the 
apoftles.  There  is  a  crofs  to  be  feen  at  this  day  in  the 
church  of  St  Vidor  at  Marfeilles,  which  is  believed  by 
the  Ilomanifts  to  be  the  fame  that  St  Andrew  was  faft- 
ened  to.  It  is  in  the  ftiape  of  the  letter  X,  and  is  en-  « 
clofed  in  a  filver  ffirinc.  Peter  Chryfologus  fays,  that 
he  was  crucified  upon  a  tree  ;  and  the  fpurious  Hip- 
polytus  allures  us  it  was  an  olive  tree. 

Andrew,  or  Knights  of  St  ANDREW,  an  order  of 
knights,  more  ufually  called  the  order  of  the  Thiftle, 

See  Thistle. 

Knights  of  St  ANDREW ,  is  alfo  an  order  inftituted  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  in  1698  ;  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  golden  medal  5  on  one  fide  whereof  is  re- 
prefented  St  Andrew’s  crofs,  with  thefe  words,  Ca<zar 
Pierre  monarque  de  tout  le  Ruffe.  This  medal,  being 
faftened  to  a  blue  ribbon,  is  fufpended  from  the  right 
Ihoulder. 

St  ANDREW'S  Crofs ,  one  in  form  of  the  letter  X. 

See  Cross. 

St  ANDREW'S  Pay,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
celebrated  on  the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the 
apoftle  St  Andrew. 

ANDREW’S,  St,  a  town  of  Fifeftiire  in  Scotland, 
once  the  metropolis  of  the  Pidifh  kingdom,  lying  in 
W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  56.  i§.  If  we  may  credit 
legend,  St  Andrew’s  owes  its  origin  to  a  fingular  ac¬ 
cident.  St  Regulus  (or  Rule,  as  he  is  likewife  call¬ 
ed),  a  Greek  of  Achaia,  was  warned  by  a  vifion  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  vifit  Albion,  an  ifie  placed  in 
the  remote!!  part  of  the  world ;  and  to  take  with  him 
the  arm-bone,  three  fingers,  and  three  toes,  of  St  An¬ 
drew.  He  obeyed,  and  fet  fail  with  his  companions, 
but  had  a  very  tempeftuous  paffage.  After  being  tolled 
for  fome  time  on  a  ftormy  fea,  he  was  at  laft  fhipwreck- 
ed  on  the  coaft  of  Otholania,  in  the  territories  of  Her- 
guftus  king  of  the  Piets,  in  the  year  370.  On  hear^ 
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in"  of  the  arrival  of  the  ftrangers,  with  their  precious 
relics,  the  king  immediately  gave  orders  for  their  re¬ 
ception,  afterwards  prefenting  the  faint  with  his  own 
palace,  and  building  near  it  thq  church,  which  Hill 
bears  the  name  of  St  Regulus . 

At  this  time  the  place  w7as  fly  led  Mucrofs,  or  the 
land  of  boars  ;  all  round  was  foreft,  and  the  lands  be- 
flowed  on  the  faint  wrere  called  Byrehid.  The  boars 
equalled  in  fize  the  ancient  Erymanlhian  ;  as  a  proof 
of  which,  two  tulks,  each  fixteen  inches  long  and  four 
thick,  were  chained  to  the  altar  of  St  Andrew’s.  St 
Regulus  changed  the  name  to  Kilrijmont ;  and  eftabltfh- 
ed  here  the  firft  Chriflian  priefls  of  the  country,  called 
Culdees .  The  church  was  fupreme  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Pi£ls  ;  Ungus  having  granted  to  God  and  St  An¬ 
drew,  that  it  fhould  be  the  head  and  mother  of  all  the 
churches  in  his  dominion.  He  alfo  directed  that  the 
crofs  of  St  Andrew  fhould  become  the  badge  of  the 
country.  In  518,  after  the  conqucft  of  the  Pi£ls,  he 
removed  the  epifcopal  fee  to  St  Andrew’s,  and  the  bi- 
ihop  was  ftv led  maximus  Scotorw?i  epif copus.  In  1441, 
it  was  eredled  into  an  archbiftiopric  by  Sextus  IV.  at 
the  interceflion  of  James  III.  In  1606,  the  priory  was 
iupprefled  ;  and,  in  1617,  the  power  of  eleflion  was 
transferred  to  eight  bifhops,  the  principal  of  St  Leo¬ 
nard’s  college,  the  archdeacon,  the  vicars  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  Leuchars,  and  Cupar.  This  fee  contained  the 
greateft  part  of  the  (hire  of  Fife,  with  a  part  of  Perth, 
Forfar,  and  Kincardine  fhires,  and  a  great  number  of 
parities,  churches,  and  chapels  in  other  diocefes. 

The  town  of  St  Andrew’s  was  eredled  into  a  royal 
borough  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1 140,  and  its  privi¬ 
leges  afterwards  confirmed.  The  charter  of  Mal¬ 
colm  II.  is  preferved  in  the  tolbooth  ;  and  appears 
written  on  a  bit  of  parchment,  but  the  contents  equally 
valid  with  what  would  at  this  time  require  whole  fkins. 
Here  alfo  are  kept  the  filver  keys  of  the  city  ;  which, 
for  form’s  fake,  are  delivered  to  the  king,  if  he  fhould 
vifit  the  place,  or  to  a  victorious  enemy,  in  token  of  fub- 
million.  In  this  place,  like  wife,  is  to  be  feen  the  mon- 
ilrous  axe  which,  in  1646,  took  off  the  heads  of  Sir 
Robert  Spotfwood  and  other  diftinguifhed  loyalifK 
The  town  underwent  a  fiege  in  1337  ?  which  time 
it  was  poflefled  by  the  Englifh  and  other  partizans  of 
Baliol  ;  but  the  loyalifts,  under  the  earls  of  March  and 
Fife,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  in  three  weeks,  by 
the  help  of  their  battering  machines. 

St  Andrew’s  is  now  greatly  reduced  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  at  prefent  fcarcely  exceeding  2000. 
It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  fum  when  it  was  the 
feat  of  the  primate  ;  all  that  can  be  known  is,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  period  of  its  fplendour,  there  were  between 
iixty  and  feventy  bakers  ;  but  now  nine  or  ten  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  place.  It  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  con¬ 
tains  three  principal  ftreets„  On  entering  the  weft 
port,  a  well  built  ftreet,  ftraight,  and  of  a  vaft  length 
and  breadth  appears  ;  but  fo  grafs-grown,  and  prefent¬ 
ing  fuch  a  dreary  foiitude,  that  it  forms  the  perfedt  idea 
of  having  been  laid  wafte  by  the  peftilence. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Andrew’s  was  founded  by  Bi~ 
fliop  Arnold  in  1161,  but  did  not  attain  its  full  mag¬ 
nificence  till  1318.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  was 
370  feet ;  that  of  the  tranfept,  322.  But  though  this 
vaft  pile  was  1 57  years  in  building,  John  Knox,  in 
June  1559,  elfe&ed  its  demolition  in  a  fingle  day  5  and 


fo  effedlually  has  it  been  deftroyed,  that  nothing  now  Andrew^, 
remains  but  part  of  the  eaft  and  weft  ends,  and  of  the - -v""* 
fouth  fide. 

Near  the  eaft  end  is  the  chapel  of  St  Regulus  ;  the 
tower  of  which  is  a  lofty  equilateral  triangle,  of  20  feet 
each  fide,  and  103  feet  high  •,  the  body  of  the  chapel 
remains,  but  the  two  fide  chapels  are  ruined.  The  ar¬ 
ches  of  the  windows  and  doors  are  round,  and  fome 
even  more  than  femicircles  ;  an  undoubted  proof  of  their 
antiquity. 

The  priory  w'as  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  1122; 
and  the  monks  (canons  regular  of  St  Auguftine)  were 
brought  from  Scone  in  1140,  by  Robert  biftiop  of  this 
fee.  By  an  a£t  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Janies  I. 
the  prior  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and  priors,  and 
on  the  days  of  feftival  wore  a  mitre  and  all  epifcopal 
ornaments.  Dependent  on  this  priory  were  thofe  of 
Loehleven,  Portmoak,  Monimufk,  the  ifle  of  May,  and 
Pittemveem,  each  originally  a  feat  of  the  Culdees.  The 
revenues  of  the  boufe  were  vaft,  viz.  in  money  2237k 
2s.  lo  jd.  ;  38  clialders  I  boll  3  firlots  of  wheat  5  132 
ch.  7  bolls  of  bear  ;  114  ch.  3.  bolls  1  peck  of  meal  5 
151  ch.  10  bolls  1  firlot  I  peck  and  a  half  of  oats; 

3  ch.  7  bolls  of  peafe  and  beans  :  480  acres  of  land  al¬ 
fo  belonged  to  it.  Nothing  remains  of  the  priory  except 
the  walls  of  the  precindl,  which  ftiow  its  vaft  extent. 

In  one  part  is  a  moft  artlefs  gateway,  formed  only  of 
feven  ftones.  This  enclofure  begins  near  the  cathedral, 
and  extends  to  the  fhore. 

The  other  religious  houfes  were,  one  of  Dominicans 
founded  in  1274,  by  Bilhop  Wiftiart ;  another  of  Ob- 
fervantines,,  founded  by  Bifhop  Kennedy,  and  finiftied 
by  bis  fucceflor  Patrick  Graham  in  1478;  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  feme,  the  Carmelites  had  a  fourth. 

Immediately  above  the  harbour  ftood  the  collegiate 
church  of  Kirk-heugh,  originally  founded  by  Conftan- 
tine  III.  who,  retiring  from  the  world,  became  here  a 
Culdee.  From  its  having  been  firft  built  on  a  rock,  it 
was  ftyled,  Prcepojitura  San  the  M A  BITE  de  rupe. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city  are  the  poor  remains  of 
the  caftle,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  fea.  This  fortrefs 
was  founded  in  1481,  by  Biftiop  Trail,  who  was  buried 
near  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  with  this  fmgular 
epitaph  : 

Hie  fuii  ecclefice  diretla  columna,feneJlra 
Lucid  a,  thuribulum  redo  lens,  campana  Jon  or  a. 

The  caftle  was  the  refidence  of  Cardinal  Beaton  ; 
who,  after  the  death  of  George  Wiftiart,  apprehending 
fome  danger,  caufed  it  to  be  fortified  fo  flrongly  as  to 
be  at  that  time  deemed  impregnable.  In  this  fortrefs, 
however,  he  was  furprifed  and  affaflinated  by  Norman 
Lefty  with  15  others.  They  feized  on  the  gate  of  the 
caftle  early  in  the  morning  of  May  29.  1546  ;  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  left  open  for  the  workmen  who  were  finifhing 
the  fortifications  :  and  having  placed  fentinels  at  the 
door  of  the  cardinal’s  apartment,  they  awakened  his 
numerous  domeftics  one  by  one  ;  and,  turning  them 
out  of  the  caftle,  they,  without  violence,  tumult,  or  of¬ 
fering  an  injury  to  any  other  perfon,  iofiidled  on  Bea¬ 
ton  the  death  he  juftly  merited.  The  conlpirators  were 
immediately  befieged  in  this  caftle  by  the  regent,  earl 
of  Arran;  and  'notwithftanding  they  had  acquired  no 
greater  ftrength  than  1 50  men,  they  refilled  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  for  five  months.  This,  however,  was  owing  to 
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Andrew’s,  the  unlkilfulntfs  of  the  befiegers  more  than  to  the 
•  ftrength  of  the  place  or  the  valour  of  the  befieged  ; 
for  in  1547  the  cattle  was  reduced  and  demoliflied. 
The  entrance  of  it  is  ftili  to  be  fecn  ;  and  the  window 
is  fhown,  out  of  which  it  is  faid  the  cardinal  leaned  to 
glut  his  eyes  with  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  George 
With  art,  who  was  burnt  on  a  fpot  beneath. 

In  the  church  of  Si  Salvator  is  a  mod  beautiful  tomb 
of  Bifhop  Kennedy,  who  died,  an  honour  to  his  family, 
in  1466.  The  Gothic  work  is  uncommonly  elegant. 
Within  the  tomb  were  aifeovered  fix  magnificent  maces, 
which  had  been  concealed  here  in  troublefome  times. 
One  was  given  to  each  of  the  other  three  Scotch  uni- 
verfities,  and  three  are  preferved  here.  In  the  top  is 
reprefented  our  Saviour  }  around  are  angels,  with  the 
inftruments  of  the  paffion. 

With  thefe  are  fliown  fome  filver  arrows,  with  large 
Silver  plates  affixed  to  them,  on  which  are  inferibed  the 
arms  and  names  of  the' noble  youth,  viftors  in  the  an¬ 
nual  competitions  in  the  generous  art  of  archery,  which 
were  dropt  but  a  few  years  ago  5  and  golf  is  now  the 
reigning  game.  That  fport,  and  foot-ball,  were  for¬ 
merly  prohibited,  as  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic}  and  at  all  weapon  fchawings ,  or  reviews  of  the 
people,  it  was  ordered,  that  fute-ball  and go/fe  be  utter¬ 
ly  cryed  down,  and  that  bowe-markes  be  made  at  it k  pa¬ 
ri  fh  kirk ,  a  pair  of  butts  and  f chitting  be  ufed ;  and 
that  ilk  man  fchutte  fex  Jhottes  at  leaf ,  under  the  painc 
to  be  raiped  upon  them  that  cummes  not ,  at  leaf  tiva 
penny es  to  be  given  to  them  that  cummis  to  the  bow- 
markes  to  drink . 

The  celebrated  univerfity  of  this  city  was  founded 
in  1411,  by  Bifliop  Wardlaw.  It  confifled  once  of 
three  colleges.  1.  St  Salvator’s,  founded  in  1458,  by 
Bifhop  Kennedy.  This  is  a  handfome  building,  with 
a  court  or  quadrangle  within :  on  one  fide  is  the 
church,  on  another  the  library  ;  the  third  contains 
apartments  for  ftudents :  the  fourth  is  unfinifhed. 

2.  St  Leonard’s  college  was  founded  by  Prior  Hep¬ 
burn,  in  1522.  This  is  now  united  with  the  laft,  and 
the  buildings  fold,  and  converted  into  private  houfes. 

3.  The  new,  or  St  Mary’s  college,  was  eftablifhed  by 
Arch bi {hop  Hamilton  in  1552}  but  the  houfe  was  built 
by  James  and  David  Bethune,  or  Beaton,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fite  of 
a  fchola  illufris  long  before  the  eftablifhment  even  of 
the  univerfity,  where  feveral  eminent  clergymen  taught, 
gratis,  the  fciences  and  languages.  But  it  was  called 
the  new  college ,  becaufe  of  its  late  ereftion  into  a  divi¬ 
nity  college  by  the  archbifhop. 

The  univerfity  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  an  office 
originally  defigned  to  be  perpetually  vefted  in  the  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  St  Andrews }  but  fince  the  Reformation,  he 
is  elefted  by  the  two  principals,  and  the  profeflors  of 
both  the  colleges. 

The  reftor  is  the  next  great  officer ;  to  whofe  care 
are  committed  the  privileges,  difeipline,  and  ftatutes  of 
the  univerfity.  The  colleges  have  their  reftors,  and 
profeflors  of  different  fciences,  who  are  indefatigable  in 
their  attention  to  the  inftruftion  of  the  ftudents,  and 
to  that  eflential  article  their  morals.  The  place  pof- 
lefles  feveral  very  great  advantages  refpefting  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth. ^  The  air  is  pure  and  falubrious  j  the 
place  for  exercife,  dry  and  extenfive }  the  exercifes 
themfelves  are  healthy  and  innocent.  The  univerfity 


is  fixed  in  a  peninfulated  country  j  remote  from  all  Andrew’*, 
commerce  with  the  world,  the  haunt  of  diffipation.  Andrew*. 
From  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fociety,  every  ftudent’s  cha- ‘  v~' 

rafter  is  perfeftly  known.  No  little  irregularity  can  . 
be  committed,  but  it  is  inftantly  difeovered  and  check¬ 
ed  :  vice  cannot  attain  a  head  in  this  place,  for  the  in- 
corrigible  are  never  permitted  to  remain  the  corrupters 
of  the  reft. 

1  he  trade  of  St  Andrew’s  was  once  very  confider- 
able.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  place  had 
thirty  or  forty  trading  vcflels,  and  carried  on  a  confi- 
derable  herring  and  white  fifhery,  by  means  of  bufles, 
in  deep  water  ;  which  fifheries  had  for  ages  been  the 
grand  fource  of  their  commerce,  wealth,  and  fplendour. 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  this  whole  coaft,  and  St 
Andrew’s  in  particular,  became  a  feene  of  murder, 
plunder,  and  rapine  :  every  town  fuffered  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  magnitude  and  opulence.  Nor  were  thofe 
hypocritical  ruffians  fatisfied  with  the  fhipping,  raer- 
chandife,  plate,  cattle,  and  whatever  came  within  their 
fight  }  they  alfo  laid  the  whole  coaft  under  contribu¬ 
tion.  St  Andrew’s  was  required  to  pay  1000I.  \  but 
the  inhabitants  not  being  able  to  raife  that  fum  after 
being  thus  plundered,  the  general  compounded  for 
500I.  which  was  raifed  by  a  loan  at  intereft,  and  hath 
remained  a  burden  upon  the  corporation,  it  is  believed, 
ever  fince. 

f  he  harbour  is  artificial,  guarded  by  piers,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  to  give  ftielter  to  vcflels  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  very  heavy  fea,  by  the  encroachments  of 
which  it  has  fuffered  much.  The  manufactures  this 
city  might  in  former  times  poffefs,  are  now  reduced  to 
one,  that  of  golf  balls  }  "which,  trifling  as  it  may  feem, 
maintains  a  great  number  of  people.  It  is,  however, 
commonly  fatal  to  theartifls;  for  the  balls  are  made 
by  fluffing  a  great  quantity  of  feathers  into  a  leathern 
cafe,  by  help  of  an  iron  rod,  with  a  wooden  handle, 
prefled  againft  the  breaft,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring 
on  a  confumption. 

Andrews,  Lancelot ,  biffiop  of  Winchefter,  was 
born  at  London  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

After  feveral  preferments,  he  was  made  bifliop,  firfl  of 
Chichefter,  then  of  Ely,  and,  in  i6tO,  was  raifed  to 
the  fee  of  Winchefter.  This  very  learned  prelate,  who 
was  diftinguiffied  by  his  piety,  charity,  and  integrity, 
may  be  juftly  ranked  with  the  beft  preachers  and  com¬ 
pleted  fcholars  of  his  age  ;  he  appeared  to  much  great¬ 
er  advantage  in  the  pulpit  than  he  does  now  in  his 
works,  which  abound  with  Latin  quotations  and  trivial 
witticifms.  His  fermons,  though  full  of  puns,  were 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
were  confequently  greatly  admired.  He  was  a  man  of 
polite  manners  and  lively  convention  :  and  could  quote 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or  even  pun,  with  King  James. 

There  is  a  pleafant  ftory  related  of  him  in  the  life  of 
Waller  the  poet.  When  that  gentleman  was  young,  he 
had  the  curioflty  to  go  to  court,  and  flood  in  the  circle 
to  fee  King  James  dine  5  where,  among  other  company, 
there  fat  at  table  two  biffiops,  Neale  and  Andrews. 

The  king  proposed  aloud  this  queftion,  Whether  he 
might  not  take  his  fubjefts  money  when  he  needed  it, 
without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  ?  Neale  replied, 

“God  forbid  you  ftiould  not }  for  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  noftrils.”  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  faid 
to  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  “  Well,  my  lord,  wliat 
Tt  2  fay 
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Andrewi  fay  you  ?”  “  Sir  (replied  the  bifhop),  I  have  no  (kill 

H  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cafes”  'I  lie  king  anfwer- 

Androgeus  e(j  “No  put-offs,  my  lord  j  anfwer  me  prefently. 

- - V - '  «  Then,  Sir  (faid  he),  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take 

my  brother  Neale’s  money,  for  he  offers  it.”  Mr  Wal¬ 
ler  fays,  the  company  was  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  but 
the  wit  of  it  feemed  to  affecff  the  king*,  for  a  certain 
lord  coming  foon  after,  his  majefty  cried  out,  “  O,  my 
lord,  they  fay  you  lig  with  my  lady.”  “  No,  Sir  (fays 
his  lordffip,  in  confufion),  but  I  like  her  company 
becaufe  die  has  fo  much  wit.”  “  Why  then  (fays  the 
fcing^)  do  not  you  lig  with,  my  lord  of  Winchefter 
there  This  great  prelate  was  in  no  lefs  reputation 
and  efteem  with  King  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with 
his  predeceffors.  He  died  at  Winchefter  houfe  in 
Southwark,  September  27.  1626,  in  the  71ft  year  of 
his  age  j  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  ot  ot  ba- 
viour’s,  where  his  executors  ere£ted  to  him  a  very  fair, 
monument  of  marble  and  alabafter,  on  which  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  infcription,  in  Latin,  written  by  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains.  Mr  Milton  alfo,  at  17  years  of  age,  wrote  a 
beautiful  elegy  on  his  death,  in  the  fame  language.  Bi- 
(hop  Andrews  bad,  1.  A  (hare  in  the  tranflation  ot  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  hiftorical  books  from  Joftiua  to  the 
firft  book  of  Chronicles  cxclufively.  He  alfo  "rote, 
2.  Tortura  Torti,  in  anfiver  to  a  work  of  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  in  which  that  cardinal  affumes  the  name  of 
Matthew  Tortus..  3.  A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions; 
and,  4.  A  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Vifitat.on  of 
the  Sick  ;  befides  the  Sermons  and  Trafts,  in  Anglith 
and  Latin,  publilhed  after  his-death. 

ANDRIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity*  public  entertain¬ 
ments  firft  inftituted  by  Minos  of  Crete,  and,  after  his 
example,  appointed  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  at  which 
a  whole  city  or  a  tribe  affifted.  They  were  managed 
with  the  utmoft  frugality  ;  and  perfons  of  all  ages  were 
admitted,  the  younger  fort  being  obliged  by  the  lawj 
giver  to  repair  thither  as  to  fcbools  of  temperance  and 

fobriety.  _  , 

ANDRIA,  a  city  and  a  bilhop’s  fee  in  the  territory 
of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  pretty  large, 
well  peopled,  and  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain,  four  miles 
from  the  Adriatic  coaft.  E.  Long.  1 7. 4.  N.  Lat.  41. 15, 

ANDRISCUS,  a  man  of  mean,  extraction,  who, 
pretended  to  be  the  fon  of  Perfeus  laft  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  for  which 
reafon  he  was  called  PfeudcPhilippus,  the  Falfi  Philip. 
After  a  complete  viftory  over  Juventus,  the  Roman 
praetor  fent  againft  him,  he  affirmed  kingly  power,  but 
exercifed  it  with  vaft  cruelty.  At  laft,  the  Romans 
obliged  him  to  fly  into  Thrace,  where  he  was  betrayed 
and  delivered  into  the  bands  of  Metellus.  This  vie- 
tory  gained  Macedonia  once  more  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  Metellus  the  name  of  Macedonians, 
but  coft  the  Romans  25,000  men.  Andnfcus  adorned 
the  triumph  of  Metellus,  walking  in  chains  before  the 
general’s  chariot. 

ANDROAS,  or  Androdamas,  among  ancient  na- 
turalifts,  a  kind  of  pyritse,  to  which  they  attributed  cer- 
tain  magical  virtues. 

ANDROGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  Ion  ot 
Minos  king  of  Crete,  was  murdered  by  the  Athenian 
youth  and  thofe  of  Megara,  who  envied  his  being  al- 
ways  viftor  at  the  Attic  games.  But  Minos  having 
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taken  Athens  and  Megara,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
fend  him  an  annual  tribute  of  feven  young  men  and  as 
many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur ;  but 
Thefeus  delivered  them  from  that  tribute. 

ANDROGYNES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  giv¬ 
en  to  thofe  living  creatures  which,  by  a.  monftrous  for¬ 
mation  of  their  generative  parts,  feem  (for  it  is  only 
f.eming)  to  unite  in  themfelves  tiie  two  fexes,  that  of 
the  male  and  of  the  female.  This  lufus  natures ,  this 
<Jefe£,  or  perhaps  redundancy,  in  the  animal  ItruCture, 
is  deferibed  by  medical  authors  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  “  There  is  a  depravation  in  the  ftrufture  of  the 
parts  intended  by  nature  for  propagation,  when,  be¬ 
fides  thofe  concealed  parts  that  are  found  neceffary  for 
the  difeharge  of  prolific  funftions,  the  pudenda  of  the 
other  fex  likewife  appear.  This  monftrous  produftlon 
of  nature  is  diverfified  in  four  different  ways;  of 
which  three  appear  in  males  and  one  in  females.  In 
men,  the  female  pudendum,  clothed  with  hair,  fomc- 
times  anpears  contiguous  to  the  perinseum  ;  at  other 
times,  in  the  middle  of  the  ferotum  ;  at  other  times, 
which  conftitutes  the  third  diverfity,  through  that  part 
itfelf  which  in  the  midft  of  the  ferotum  exhibits  the 
form  of  a  pudendum,  urine  is  emitted.  Near  that  part 
which  is  the  teft  of  puberty,  and  above  the  pudendum, 
even  in  females,  the  mafculine  genitals  appear  in  fome, 
confpicuous  in  all  their  three  forms,  one  refetnbling 
the  veretrum  or  yard,  the  other  like  the  two  teftieles  : 
but  for  tbe  mod  part  it  happens,  that,  of  the  two  ln- 
ftruments  of  generation,  one  b  feeble  and  inert;  and 
it  is  extremely  rare  that  both  are  found  fufficiently  va¬ 
lid  and  proper  for  feats  of  love  :  nay,  even  in  a  great 
many,  both  thefe  members  are  deficient  and  impotent, 
fo  that  they  can  perform  the  office  neither  of  a  male 
nor  of  a  female.” 

With  refpeft  to  them,  it  appears,  from  a  collation 
of  all  the  circumftances  which  have  been  obferved  by 
naturalifts  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  perfeft  androgyne ,  or  real  hermaphrodite  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  a  living  creature,  which,  by  its  unnatural,  or 
rather  preternatural  ftrufture,  poffeffes  the  genuine 
powers  of  both  fexes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  qua¬ 
lified  for  performing  the  funftions  of  either  with  fuc- 
cefs :  the  irregularity  of  their  fabrication  almoft  always 
confifts  in  fomething  fuperfluous  added  to  one  of  the 
two  fexes,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
without  bellowing  the  real  and  charafteriftical  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  every  hermaphrodite  is-  altnoft  always  a  very 
woman.  Since  this  monftrous  exhibition  of  nature  is 
not  fuch  as  to  abrogate  the  rights  or  d'eftroy  the  cha* 
rafter  of  humanity  amongft  human  beings,  this  invo¬ 
luntary  misfortune  implies  no  right  to  deprive  thole 
upon  whom  it  is  inflifted  by  nature  of  the  privileges 
_ .-tiatural  to  every  citizen  ;  and  as  this  deficiency  is  no 
more  infeftious  than  any  other  corporeal  mutilation,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fee  why  marriage  Ihould  be  prohibited  to 
one  of  thefe  unhappy  beings,  merely  on  account  of  its 
equivocal  appearance,  which  afts  in  the  charafter  of  its 
prevailing  fex.  If  fuch  a  creature,  by  the  defeft  of  its 
conftruftion,  Ihould  be  barren,  this  does  not  infer  any 
right  of  diflolving  the  marriage  which  it  may  have  con- 
trafted,  more  than  the  fame  fterility  proceeding  from 
any  caufe  whether  known  or  unknown,  if  his  or  her 
confort  Ihould  not  on  that  account- require  a  divorce- 
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Andro-  It  is  only  the  licentious  ubufe  either  of  one  or  the  other 
gynes.  ffix  which  can  be  fubjefled  to  the  animadverfion  of  the 
*  ^  police.  See  Hermaphrodite. 

Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  authors  of  the  French 
Encyclopedic.  After  all,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add 
that  from  fuch  heterogeneous  matches  nature  feems  to 
recoil  with  innate  and  inextinguifliable  horror.  Nor  are 
any  of  thefe  invincible  averfions  implanted  in  our  frame 
without  a  final  caufe  worthy  of  its  Author.  We  would 
gladly  alk  thefe  free-thinking  gentlemen,  In  cafes 
where  the  fexes  are  fo  unnaturally  confounded,  how 
the  police  can,  by  its  mod  fevere  and  rigorous  animad- 
verfions,  either  detect  or  prevent  thofe  licentious  abufes 
againft  which  they  remonftrate  ?  Since,  therefore, 
an  evil  fo  baneful  to  human  fociety  could  no  otherwife 
be  prevented  than  by  the  fan&ion  of  Nature  againft 
fuch  horrible  conjundlions,  the  inftin&ive  antipathy 
which  they  infpire  was  highly  worthy  of  her  wifdom 
and  purity. 

Androgynes,  in  ancient  mythology,  creatures  of 
whom,  according  to  the  fable,  each  individual  poffeffed 
the  powers  and  chara&ers  of  both  fexes,  having  two 
heads,  four  arms,  and  two  feet.  The  word  itfelf  is 
compounded  of  two  Greek  radical  words  ;  m £,  in  ge¬ 
nitive  oc^^og,  a  male  ;  and  yvvvi,  a  female .  Many  of  the 
rabbinical  writers  pretend,  that  Adam  was  created 
double,  one  body  being  male,  the  other  female,  which 
in  their  origin  not  being  effentially  joined,  God  after¬ 
wards  did  nothing  but  feparate  them. 

The  gods,  fays  Plato  in  his  Banquet ,  had  formed 
the  ftru&ure  of  man  round,  with  two  bodies  and  two 
fexes.  This  fantaftic  being,  poflfefiing  in  itfelf  the 
whole  human  fyftem,  was  endowed  with  a  gigantic 
force,  which  rendered  it  infolent,  infomuch  that  it  re- 
folved  to  make  war  againft  the  gods.  Jupiter,  ex£ 
nfperated,  was  going  to  deftroy  it  *  but,  forry  at  the 
fame  time  to  annihilate  the  human  race,  he  fatisfied  himi 
felf  with  debilitating  this  double  being,  by  disjoining 
the  male  from  the  female,  and  leaving  each  half  to  fub- 
fift  with  its  own  powers  alone.  He  afiigned  to  Apollo 
the  talk  of  repoliffiing  thefe  two  half  bodies,  and  of 
extending  their  {kins  fo  that  the  whole  furface  might 
be  covered.  Apollo  obeyed,  and  faftened  it  at  the  um± 
bilicus :  If  this  half  fliould  ftill  rebel,  it  was  once  more 
to  be  fubdivided  by  another  fe£lion,  which  would  on¬ 
ly  leave  it  one  of  the  parts  of  which  it  was  then  con- 
ftituted  ;  and  even  this  fourth  of  a  man  was  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated,  if  it  fhould  perfift  in  its  obftinacy  and  mif* 
chief.  The  idea  of  thefe  androgynes  might  well  be 
borrowed  from  a  paffage  in  Mofes,  where  that  hifto- 
rian  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  nature,  defcribes 
Adam  as  calling  Eve  bone  of  his  bone  and  flefh  of  hU 
fleff).  However  this  may  be,  the  fable  of  Plato  has 
been  ufed  with  great  ingenuity  by  a  French  poet,  who., 
has  been  rendered  almoft  as  confpicuous  by  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  as  by  his  verfes.  With  the  ancient  philofopher* 
he  attributes  the  propenfity  which  attradls  one  of  the 
fexes  towards  the  other,  to  the  natural  ardour  which 
each  half  of  the  androgynes  feels  for  re-union  \  and 
their  inconftancy,  to  the  difficulty  which  each  of  the 
feparated  parts  encounters  in  its  efforts  to  recover  its 
proper  and  original  half.  If  a  woman  appears  to  us 
amiable,  we  inflantly  imagine  her  to  be  that  moiety 
with  whom  we  fliould  only  have  conftituted  one  wholes 


had  it  not  been  for  the  infolence  of  our  original  double- 
fexed  progenitor  : 

The  heart,  with  fond  credulity  imprefs’d, 

Tells  us  the  half  is  found,  and  hopes  for  reft  j 
But  ’tis  our  curfe,  that  fad  experience  ffiows, 

We  neither  find  our  half,  nor  gain  repofe. 

ANDROGYNOUS,  in  Zoology ,  an  appellation 
given  to  animals  which  have  both  the  male  and  female 
fex  in  the  fame  individual. — In  Botany ,  the  term  is  ap* 
plied  to  fuch  plants  as  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  fame  root. 

ANDROIDES,  in  Mechanics ,  a  human  figure, 
which,  by  certain  fprings  or  other  movements,  is 
capable  of  performing  fome  of  the  natural  motions 
of  a  living  man.  The  motions  of  the  human  body 
are  more  complicated,  and  confequently  more  difficult 
to  be  imitated,  than  thofe  of  any  other  creature  ^ 
whence  the  conftrudlion  of  an  atidroides ,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  any  of  thefe  a&ions  with  tolerable 
exa&nefs,  is  juftly  fuppofed  to  indicate  a  greater  {kill 
in  mechanics  than  any  other  piece  of  workmanffiip 
whatever. 

A  very  remarkable  figure  of  this  kind  appeared 
in  Paris,  in  the  year  1738.  It  reprefented  a  flute- 
player*  and  was  capable  of  performing  many  different 
pieces  of  mufic  on  the  German  flute  y  which,  confider- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  blowing  that  inftrument,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  contra&ions  of  the  lips  neceffary  to  produce  the 
diftin&ions  between  the  high  and  low  notes,  and  the 
complicated  motions  of  the  fingers,  muft  appear  truly 
wonderful. 

This  machine  was  the  invention  of  M.  Vaucanfon; 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  }  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  defeription  of  it  was  publiftied  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  for  that  year. 

The  figure  itfelf  was  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  fituated  at  the  end  of  an  artificial  rock,  and  pla¬ 
ced  upon  a  fquare  pcdeftal  four  feet  and  a  half  high 
and  three  and  a  half  broad.-  The  air  entered  the  body 
by  three  pipes  feparated  one  from  the  other.  It  was 
conveyed  to  them  by  nine  pair  of  bellows,  three  of 
which  were  placed  above  and  fix  below.  Thefe  were 
made  to  expand  and  contraft  regularly  in  fucceffion  by 
means  of  an  axis  of  Reel  turned  round  by  fome  clock* 
work.  On  this  axis  were  different  protuberances  at 
proper  diftances,  to  which  were  fixed  cords  thrown 
over  pulleys,  and  terminating  in  the  upper  boards  of  the 
bellows,  fo  th&t,  as  the  axis  turned,  thefe  boards  were 
alternately  raifed  and  let  down.  A  contrivance  was 
alfo  ufed  to  prevent  the  difagreeable  hi  fling  fluttering 
noife  ufually  attending  thef  motion  of  bellows.  This 
was  by  making  the  cord,  by  which  the  bellows  was 
moved,  prefs,  in  its  defeent,  upon  one  end  of  a  fmaller 
lever,  the  other  end  of  which  afeending  forced  open 
the  fmali  leathern  valve  that  admitted  the  air,  and  kept 
it  fo,  till,  the  cord  being  relaxed  by  the  defeent  of  the 
upper  board,  the  lever  fell,  and  the  air  was  forced  out. 
Thus  the  bellows  performed  their  fun&ions  conflantly 
without  the  lead  hifling,  or  other  noife,  by  which  it 
could  be  judged  in  what  manner  the  air  was  conveyed 
to  the  machine.  The  upper  boards  of  three  of  the 
pairs  of  bellows  were  preffed  down  by  a  weight  of  four 
pounds,  that  of  three  others  by  a  weight  of  two  pounds* 
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and  tliofe  of  the  three  remaining  ones  by  nothing  but 
their  own  weight. 

The  three  tubes,  by  which  the  air  entered,  terminat¬ 
ed  in  three  fmall  refervoirs  in  the  trunk  of  the  figure. 
There  they  united,  and,  afcending  towards  the  throat, 
formed  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  terminated  in 
two  fmall  lips  adapted  in  fome  meafure  to  perform  their 
proper  functions.  Within  this  cavity  alfo  was  a  fmall 
moveable  tongue  \  which,  by  its  play,  at  proper  pe¬ 
riods,  admitted  the  air,  or  intercepted  its  paflage  to 
the  flute. 

The  fingers,  lips,  and  tongue,  received  their  pro¬ 
per  diredtions  by  means  of  a  fteel  cylinder  turned  by 
clock-work.  It  was  divided  into  15  equal  parts,  which 
by  means  of  pegs,  prefling  upon  the  ends  of  15  differ¬ 
ent  levers,  caufed  the  other  extremities  to  afcend.  Se¬ 
ven  of  thefe  levers  dire&ed  the  fingers,  having  wires 
and  chains  affixed  to  their  afcending  extremities,  which 
being  attached  to  the  fingers,  caufed  them  afcend  in 
proportion  as  the  other  extremity  was  prefled  down  by 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  and  vice  verfa.  Thus  the 
afcent  or  defcent  of  one  end  of  a  lever  produce^  a  fimi- 
lar  afcent  or  defcent  in  the  correfponding  finger,  by 
which  one  of  the  holes  of  the  flute  was  ecc'afionally 
opened  or  flopped,  as  by  a  living  performer.  Three 
of  the  levers  ferved  to  regulate  the  ingrefs  of  the  air, 
being  contrived  fo  as  to  open  and  (hut,  by  means  of 
valves,  the  three  refervoirs  of  air  above  mentioned,  fo 
that  more  or  lefs  flrength  might  be  given,  and^a  higher 
or  lower  note  produced  as  ©ccafion  required.  The  lips 
were,  by  a  fimilar  mechanifm,  direfted  by  four  levers, 
one  of  which  opened  them,  to  give  the  air  a  freer  paf- 
fage  ;  the  other  contracted  them  5  the  third  drew  them 
backward  }  and  the  fourth  pufhed  them  forward.  The 
lips  were  projected  upon  that  part  of  the  flute  which 
receives  the  air ;  and,  by  the  different  motions  already 
mentioned,  modified  the  tone  in  a  proper  manner. — 
The  remaining  lever  was  employed  in  the  dircClion  of 
the  tongue,  which  it  eafily  moved  fo  as  to  fhut  or 
open  the  mouth  of  the  flute. 

Thus  we  fee  how  all  the  motions  neceflary  for  a 
German  flute  player  could  be  performed  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  ;  but  a  confiderable  difficulty  dill  remains,  name¬ 
ly,  how  to  regulate  thefe  motions  properly,  and  make 
each  of  them  follow  in  juft  fucceflion.  This,  however, 
was  effeCled  by  the  following  Ample  method.  The 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  terminated  on 
the  right  fide  by  an  endlefs  {crew,  confiding  of  twelve 
threads,  each,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  a  line  and  a 
half  from  the  other.  Above  this  ferew  was  fixed  a 
piece  of  copper,  and  in  it  a  fteel  pivot,  which,  falling 
in  between  the  threads  of  the  ferew,  obliged  the  .cy¬ 
linder  to  follow  the  threads,  and,  inftead  of  turning 
direClly  round,  it  was  continually  pufhed.  to  one  fide. 
Hence,  if  a  lever  was  moved,  by  a  peg  placed  on  the 
cylinder,  in  any  one  revolution,  it  could  not  be  moved 
by  the  fame  peg  in  the  fuceeeding  revolution,  becaufe 
the  peg  would  be  moved  a  line  and  a  half  beyond  it 
by  the  lateral  motion  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  by  an  ar¬ 
tificial  difpofition  of  thofe  pegs  in  different  parts  of 
the  cylinder,  the  ftatue  was  made,  by  the  fucceflive 
elevation  of  the  proper  levers,  to  exhibit  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  motions  of  a  flute-player,  to  the  admiration  of 
every  one  who  faw  it. 

The  conftruftion  of  machines  capable  of  imitating 
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even  the  mechanical  a£lions  of  the  human  body,  (how  Android? 
exquifite  {kill }  but  what  (ball  we  fay  of  one  capable,’ 
not  only  of  imitating  a&ions  of  this  kind,  but  of  ail¬ 
ing  as  external  circumftances  require,  as  though  it  were 
endued  with  life  and  reafon  ?  This,  neverthelcfs, 
has  been  done.  M.  de  Kempelen,  a  gentleman  of  Pref- 
burg  in  Hungary,  excited  by  the  performances  of  M. 
de  Vaucanfon,  at  firft  endeavoured  to  imitate  them, 
and  at  laft  far  excelled  them.  This  gentleman  con- 
ftru&ed  an  androides  capable  of  playing  at  chefs  1— 

Every  one  who  is  in  the  leaf!  acquainted  with  this  game 
muft  know,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  mechanically 
performed,  as  to  require  a  greater  exertion  of  the  judge¬ 
ment  and  rational  faculties  than  is  fuflicient  to  accom¬ 
pli  fli  many  matters  of  greater  importance.  An  attempt, 
therefore,  to  make  a  wooden  ehefs*player,  muft  appear 
as  ridiculous  as  to  make  a  wooden  preacher  or  coun- 
fellor  of  date.  That  this  machine  really  was  made, 
however,  the  public  have  had  ocular  demonftration. 

The  inventor  came  over  to  Britain  in  1783,  where  he 
remained  above  a  year  with  his  automaton. 

It  is  a  figure  as  large  as  life,  in  a  Turkifh  drefs,  fit¬ 
ting  behind  a  table,  with  doors  of  three  feet  and  a. half 
in  length,  two  in  depth,  and  two  and  a  half  in  height. 

The  chair  on  which  it  fits  is  fixed  to  the  table,  which 
runs  on  four  wheels.  The  automaton  leans  its  right 
arm  on  the  table,  and  in  its  left  hand  holds  a  pipe  : 
with  this  hand  it  plays  after  the  pipe  is.  removed.  A 
chefs  board  of  18  inches  is  fixed  before  it.  T  his  table 
or  rather  cupboard,  contains  wheels,  levers,  cylinders, 
and  other  pieces  of  mechanifm  *,  all  which  are  publicly 
difplayed.  The  veftments  of  the  automaton  are  then 
lifted  over  its  headland  the  body  is  feen  full  of  fimilar 
wheels  and  levers.  There  is  a  little  door  in  its  thigh, 
which  is  likewife  opened  j  and  with  this,  and  the  table 
alfo  open,  and  the  automaton  uncovered,  the  whole  is 
wheeled  about  the  room.  Lhe  doors  are  then  (hut,  and. 
the  automaton  is  ready  to  play  ;  and  it  always  takes 
the  firft  move. 

At  every  motion  the  wheels  are  heard  }  the  image 
moves  its  head,  and  looks  over  every  part  of  the  chefs 
board.  When  it  checks  the  queen,  it  (hakes,  its  head 
twice,  and  thrice  in  giving  check  to  the.  king.  It 
likewife  (hakes  its  head  when  a  falfe  move  is  made,  re¬ 
places  the  piece,  and  makes  its  own  move  j  by  which 
means  the  adverfary  lofes  one. 

M.  de  Kempelen  remarks  as  the  mod  furprifing  cir- 
cumftance  attending  his  automaton,  that  it  had  been 
exhibited  at  Prefburg,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  to 
thoufands,  many  of  whom  were  mathematicians  and 
chefs-players,  and  yet  the  fecret  by  which  he  governed 
the  motion  of  its  arm  was  never  difeovered.  He  prided 
himfelf  folely  in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  by  which  the  arm  could  perform  ten  or  twelve 
moves.  It  then  required  to  be  wound  up  like  a  watch, 
after  which  it  was  capable  of  continuing  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  motions. 

The  automaton  could  not  play  unlefs  M.de  Kem¬ 
pelen  or  his  fubftitute  was  near  it  to  direct  its  moves. 

A  fmall  fquare  box,  during  the  game,  was  frequently 
confulted  by  the  exhibiter  5  and  herein  confided  jhe 
fecret,  which  he  faid  he  could  in  a  moment  commu¬ 
nicate.  He  who  could  beat  M.  de  Kempelen  was, 
of  courfe,  certain  of  conquering  the  automaton.  It 
was  made  in  1769*  His  own  accoun*  C^eft 
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“  C’eft  une  bagatelle  qui  n’eft  pas  fans  merite  du  cote 
du  mechanifmc  :  mais  les  effets  n’en  paroiffent  ft  mer- 
veilleux  que  par  la  hardieffe  de  l’idee,  et  par  l’heureux 
choix  des  moyens  employes  pour  faire  illufion.” 

The  ftrongeft  and  beft  armed  loadftone  was  allowed  to 
be  placed  on  the  machine  by  any  of  the  fpe&ators. 

As  the  inventor  of  this  admirable  piece  of  mechanifm 
hath  not  yet  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the 
public  the  means  by  which  it  is  actuated,  it  is  in  vain 
for  any,  except  thofe  who  are  exquifitely  {killed  in  me¬ 
chanics,  to  form  conje&ures  concerning  them. — Many 
other  curious  imitations  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  animals,  have  been  exhibited,  though  none 
of  them  equal  to  the  laft  mentioned  one.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Automaton. 

ANDROLEPSY,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  a&ion 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  againft  fuch  as  protedled 
perfons  guilty  of  murder.  The  relations  of  the  deceaf- 
ed  were  empowered  to  feize  three  men  in  the  city  or 
houfe  whither  the  malefaffor  had  fled,  till  he  were 
either  furrendered,  or  fatisfa&ion  made  fome  way  or 
other  for  the  murder. 

ANDROMACHE,  the  wife  of  the  valiant  He&or, 
the  mother  of  Aftyanax,  and  daughter  of  Eetion  king 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  Heflor  and 
the  deftruflion  of  Troy,  (he  married  Pyrrhus  }  and  af¬ 
terwards  Helenus  the  fon  of  Priam,  with  whom  (lie 
reigned  over  part  of  Epirus. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  northern  con^ 
ftellation,  behind  Pegafus,  Caftiopeia,  and  Perfeus.  It 
reprefents  the  figure  of  a  woman  chained  5  and  is 
fabled  to  have  been  formed  in  memory  of  Andromeda, 
daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Caftiopeia,  ahd  wife  of  Per¬ 
feus,  by  whom  (he  had  been  delivered  from  a  fea  mon- 
iter,  to  which  (he  had  been  expofed  to  be  devoured 
for  her  mother’s  pride.  Minerva  tranftated  her  into 
the  heavens. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Andromeda,  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  catalogue  are  23,  in  Tycho’s  22,  in  Bayer’s  27, 
in  Mr  Flamited’s  no  lefs  than  84. 

Andromeda,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  admired  by  the  ancients  above  all  the  other 
compofitions  of  that  poet,  but  now  loft. 

It  was  the  reprefentation  of  this  play,  in  a  hot  fum- 
mer  day,  that  occafioned  that  epidemic  fever,  or  phren- 
fy,  for  which  the  Abderitesare  often  mentioned,  where¬ 
in  they  walked  about  the  ftreets,  rehearfing  verfes,  and 
a£ling  parts  of  this  piece.  See  Abdera. 

Andromeda,  or  March  CyJIus.  See  Botany  Index . 

ANDRON,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  houfes  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  men  ;  in  which 
ienfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  Gijnceceiim. — The  Greeks 
alfo  gave  their  dining-rooms  the  title  of  andron ,  be- 
caufe  the  women  had  no  admittance  to  feafts  with  the 
men. 

ANDRON  A,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  (Ireet, 
or  public  place,  where  people  met  and  converfed  toge¬ 
ther.  In  fome  writer*,  androna  is  more  exprefslv  ufed 
for  the  fpace  between  two  houfes  }  in  which  fenfe,  the 
Greeks  alfo  ufe  the  term  for  the  way  or  paf- 

fage  between  two  apartments. 

Androna  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ecclefiaftiCal  writers,  for 
that  part  in  churches  deftined  for  the  men.  Anciently 
it  was  the  cuftom  for  the  men  and  women  to  have  (epa- 
rate  apartments  in  places  of  worfhip,  where  they  per* 


formed  their  devotions  afunder  5  which  method  is  dill 
religioufty  obferved  in  the  Greek  church.  The  avdgvv, 
or  androna ,  was  in  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  church,  and 
the  women’s  apartment  on  the  northern. 

ANDRONICUS  I,  Comnenus,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft,  was  the  fon  of  Ifaac,  and  grandfon  of  Alexius 
Comnenus.  Naturally  endowed  with  a  vigorous  habit 
of  body,  and  a  firm  mind,  a&ive,  temperate,  martial, 
and  eloquent,  he  fhines  as  one  of  the  mod  confpicucus 
chara6ters  of  his  age.  Following  the  bent  of  his  incli¬ 
nation,  he  attended  the  Roman  army  in  their  retreat} 
but  in  their  march  through  Afia  Minor,  wandering  in¬ 
to  the  mountains,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome  Tur- 
kilh  huntfmen,  was  carried  to  the  fultan,  and  remained 
his'prifoner.  But  regaining  his  liberty,  both  his  virtues 
and  vices  foon  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his 
coufin  Manuel,  the  reigning  emperor.  The  vicious 
heart  of  Andronicus  manifefted  itfelf  clearly  in  main¬ 
taining  a  licentious  correfpondence  with  Eudocia  the 
emperor’s  niece,  while  the  emperor  himfelf  lived  in 
public  inceft  with  her  (ider  Theodora.  His  martial 
fpirit  gained  him  a  confiderable  command  in  Cilicia^ 
where  he  laid  fiege  to  Mopfueftia:  but  by  a  fuccefsful 
Tally  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  retire  in  confiderable  diforder.  Inflamed  with  a 
defire  of  revenging  the  infamy  of  their  fider  in  his 
blood,  the  brothers  of  Eudocia  made  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  to  affaflinate  Andronicus  at  midnight  in  his 
tent  ;  but  being  providentially  awakened,  he  defended 
himfelf  with  furprifing  bravery,  forced  his  way  through 
his  enemies,  and  efcaped  in  fafety.  Afterwards  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  treafonable  correfpondence,  with  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  he  was 
arreded,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  He  remained 
in  this  date  about  twelve  years,  and  after  feveral  re¬ 
peated  attempts  to  efeape,  he  at  lad  effe&uated  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  court  of  the  great  duke 
of  Ruflia.  The  cunnin?  of  Andronicus  foon  found 
means  to  regain  his  favour  with  the  emperor  Manuel  } 
for  having  exerted  all  his  influence,  he  fucceeded  in 
obtaining  the  Ruflian  prince,  to  engage  to  join  his  troops 
with  thofe  of  Manuel,  in  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 
Accordingly,  on  account  of  his  important  fervice,  he 
obtained  a  free  pardon  from  the  emperor,  and  after  an 
expedition  to  the  Danube,  returned  with  him  to  Con- 
dantinople.  He  again  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the 
emperor,  by  refufing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  prince  of  Hungary,  his  intended  fon-in-law,  and 
confequently  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  was 
thereupon,  returned  to  his  former  command  in  Cilicia. 
While  refiding  here,  his  powerful  addrefs  captivated 
the  heart  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Latin  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  lifter  to  the  emprefs  Maria  }  and  in  her 
company,  he  fpent  his  time  in  all  the  amufements  that 
country  coaid  afford,  till  the  emperor’s  refentment  put 
a  flop  to  their  correfpondence.  Thus  circumftanced, 
he  colle&ed  a  band  of  adventurers,  and  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  where  by  his  infinuating 
turn  of  mind,  he  fo  far  fucceeded  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  the  king  and  clergy,  as  to  be  inverted  with  the 
lord  (hip  of  Berytus  on  the  .coaft  of  Phoenicia.  In  this 
neighbourhood,  Theodora  the  beautiful  widow  of  Bald¬ 
win,  king  of  Jerufalem,  and  nearly  allied  in  blood  to 
him,  redded.  The  perfonal  accompli (hments  and  ad¬ 
drefs  of  Andronicus  captivated  her  heart,  and  (lie  be¬ 
came 
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came  the  third  vi&irn  to  his  artful 
lived  publicly  as  his  concubine.  Still  purfued  by 
the  emperor  with  unabating  refentment,  he  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Damafcus,  and  then  in  feveral  other 
places  in  the  eaft,  till  at  length  he  fettled  in  Alia 
Minor.  While  refiding  here,,  he  made  frequent  in- 
curfions  into  the  province  of  Trebizond,  and  feldom  re¬ 
turned  without  fuccefs.  After  feveral  occurrences, 
Theodora  was  made  captive,  by  the  governor  of  Trebi¬ 
zond,  along  with  her  two  children,  and  fent  to  Con- 
{lantinople  :  upon  which  Andronicus  implored  and  ob¬ 
tained  pardon.  He  a£ted  the  affe£ted  penitent  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  again  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the 
favours  both  of  the  church  and  Hate  :  but  was  fent  to 
dwell  at  Oenoe,  a  town  fituated  on  the  Euxine  coaft. 

In  the  year  1 177  Manuel  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Alexius  II.  a  youth  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  without  wifdom  or, experience,  by  which 
the  ambition  of  Andronicus  was  again  called  into  ac¬ 
tion.  A  civil  war  having  been  occafioned,  by  the 
mifeonduft  of  the  emprefs  in  Conftantinople,  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  dire&ed  towards  Andronicus,  as  the  only 
perfon  whofe  rank  arid  accomplifhments  could  reftore 
the  public  tranquillity.  Incited  by  the  patriarchs  and 
patricians,  he  marched  towards  Conftantinople,  which 
he  entered,  took  poffeflion  of  the  palace,  confined  the 
emprefs,  coufigned  her  minifter  to  death,  affumed  the 
office  of  protestor,  put  to  death  many  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  tried  and  executed  the  queen,  on  a  charge  of  cor- 
refponding  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  vowed  fi¬ 
delity  to  the  young  emperor  upon  his  coronation,  at 
the  fame  time  teaching  the  neceftity  of  an  experienced 
ruler,  to  affuage  the  evils  that  threatened  the  empire; 
upon  which  his  adherents  called  out  “  Long  live  Alex¬ 
ius  and  Andronicus,  Roman  emperors.”  While  he 
affe&ed  relu&ance,  he  was  elevated  to  a  partnerfhip  in 
the  empire.  This  conjun&ion  of  the  royal  power  was 
foon  diffolved,  by  the  murder,  of  the  unfortunate  Alex¬ 
ius.  The  body  of  the  deceafed  being  brought  into  his 
prefence,  ftriking  it  with  his  foot,  hefaid,  “Thy  father 
was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a  whore,  and  thyfelf  a  fool.” 
Having  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  foie  emperor,  A.  D. 

1 183,  he  continued  to  fway  the  feeptre,  with  a  mixture 
of  juftioe  and  bounty  towards  his  fubje&s  at  large,  but 
thofe  whom  he  feared  or  hated  he  .governed  with  the 
moft  cruel  tyranny.  The  noble  families. that  were  either 
cut  off,  or  exiled  by  him,  were  all  allied  to  the  Gomneni. 
Some  of  thefe  were  engaged  in  revolt ;  and  the  public 
calamity  was  heightened,  by  an  invafion  of  the  Sicilians, 
in  which  they  took  and  facked  Theffalonica.  A  rival 
without  merit,  and  a  people  without  arms,  at  laft  over¬ 
turned  his  throne.  A  defeendant  from  the  iirft  Alexius, 
in  the  female  line,  named  Ifaac  Angelus,  being  fingled 
out  by  Andronicus,  as  a  vidtim  to  his  cruelty,  he  with 
courage  and  refolution  defended  his  life  and  liberty, 
flew  his  executioner,  fled  to  the  church  of  St  Sophia, 
and  there  took  refuge  with  feveral  of  his  friends.  "Ifaac 
was  inftantly  raifed  by  the  populace,  from  a  fanttuary 
to  a  throne.  When  this  event  took  place,  Andronicus 
was  abfent  from  Conftantinople  ;  but  he  no  fooner  heard 
of  it,  than  he  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  returned.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  he  found  himfelf  deferted  by  all,  and 
was  feized,  and  dragged  in  chains  before  the  new  em¬ 
peror.  All  the  eloquence  he  difplayed  was  of  no  avail ; 
for  Ifaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  thofe  whom 
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fcdudlion,  and  he  had  injured,  and  for  the  fpace  of  thr  ie  days,  lie  en¬ 
dured  with  uncommon  patience,  all  the  infultsand  tor¬ 
ments  that  were  infli&ed  upon  him.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  he  would  frequently  cry  out,  “  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me,”  and,  “  why^vill  you  bruife  a  broken  reed.” 
At  laft,  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plunging  their 
fwords  into  his  body,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  His  death, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  terminated  the  dynafty  of 
the  Comneni.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ANDRONICUS  of  Cyrrhus ,  an  Athenian  aftronomer, 
built  at  Athens  an  o&agon  tower,  with  figures  carved 
on  each  fide,  reprefenting  the  eight  principal  winds. 
A  brafs  Triton  at  the  fummit,  with  a  rod  in  its  hand, 
turned  round  by  the  wind,  pointed  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  blew.  From  this  model  is  derived  the 
euftom  of  placing  weathercocks  on  fteeples. 

ANDROPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name 
of  a  nation  whofe  country,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  adjacent  to  Scythia.  Their  name,  compounded  of 
two  Greek  words,  fignifies  man-eaters.  Herodotus 
does  not  inform  us  whether  their  manner  of  fubfifting 
correfponded  with  their  name  :  whether  they  were  fo 
favage  as  to  eat  human  flefh.  See  the  article  Anthro¬ 
pophagi.  They  are  reprefented,  however,  as  the 
moft  barbarous  and  fierce  of  all  nations.  ^  They  were 
not  governed  by  laws  ;  the  care  of  their  cattle  was 
their  chief  employment.  Their  drefs  was  like  that  of 
the  Scythians ;  and  they  had  a  language  peculiar  to 
themfelves. 

ANDROPOGON,  or  Man’s-Beard.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANDROS,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Tenedos  and  Euboea  :  being  one  mile  diftant 
from  the  former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  The  ancients 
gave  it  various  names,  viz.  Cauros,  Lafia,  Nonagria, 
Epagris,  Antandros,  and  Hydrufia.  The  name  of 
Andros  it  received  from  one  Andreus,  appointed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Rhadaraanthus,  one 
of  the  generals,  to  govern  the  Cyclades,  after  they  had 
of  their  own  accord  fubmitted  to  him.  As  to  the  name 
0 {Antandros,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  Afcanius 
the  fon  of  iEneas,  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Pelaf- 
gians,  gave  them  this  illand  for  his  ranfom,  which  on 
that  account  was  called  Antandros ,  or  “  delivered  for 
one  man.”  The  name  of  Hydrufia  it  obtained  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  places  well  fupplied  with  water.  It 
had  formerly  a  city  of  great  note,  bearing  the  fame 
name,  and  fituated  very  advantageoufly  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  which  commanded  the  whole  coaft.  In  this 
city,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  flood  a  famous 
temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  Near  this  temple,  Mu- 
tianus,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  tells  us,  there  was  a  fpring 
called  the  gift  of  Jupiter)  the  water  of  which  had  the 
tafte  of  wine  in  the  month  of  January,  during  the 
feafl  of  Bacchus,  which  lafted  feven  days.  The  fame 
author  adds,  that  the  waters,  if  carried  to  a  place 
whence  the  temple  could  not  be  feen,  loft  their  mira¬ 
culous  tafte.  Paufanias  makes  no  mention  of  this 
fpring  *,  but  fays,  that,  during  the  feaft  of  Bacchus, 
wine  flowed,  or  was  at  leaft  by  the.  Andrians  believed 
to  flow,  from  the  temple  of  that  god.  The  priefts,  no 
doubt,  found  their  account  in  keeping  up  this  belief, 
by  conveying,  through  fecret  conduits,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine  into  the  temple. 

The  Andrians  were  the  firft  of  all  the  iflanders  who 

joined 
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Arulros.  joined  the  Perfians  at  the  time  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  $ 

'  and  therefore  Themiftocles,  after  the  vi&ory  at  Sala- 
mis,  refolved  to  attack  the  city  of  Andros,  and  oblige 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  large  contributions  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  fleet.  Having  landed  his  men  on  the 
ifland,  he  fent  heralds  to  the  magiftrates,  acquainting 
them,  that  the  Athenians  were  coming  againft  them 
with  two  powerful  divinities,  perfuafeon  and  force;  and 
therefore  they  muft  part  with  their  money  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  The  Andrians  replied,  That  they  like- 
wife  had  two  mighty  deities  who  were  very  fond  of 
their  ifland,  viz ,  poverty  and  impojjibility ;  and  there¬ 
fore  could  give  no  money.  Themiftocles,  not  fatisfied 
with  this  anfwer,  laid  liege  to  the  town  ;  which  he 
probably  made  himfelf  m after  of  and  deftroyed,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  Pericles,  a  few  years 
after,  fent  thither  a  colony  of  250  Athenians.  It  was, 
however,  foon  retaken  by.  the  Perfians  ;  and,  on  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
fubmitted  to  him,  along  with  the  other  iflands.  On 
his  death  it  fided  with  Antigonus,  who  was  driven  out 
by  Ptolemy.  The  fucceftbrs  of  the  laft  mentioned 
prince  held  it  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  when  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  befieged  the  metropolis  at 
the  head  of  a  Roman  army  ;  and,  having  taken  it, 
was  by  them  put  in  pofteflion  of  the  whole  ifland.  Up¬ 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  the  republic  claimed  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  his  other  dominions,  in  virtue  of  his 
laft  will. 

Andros  is  now  fubjeft  to  the  Turks  ;  and  contains 
a  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  great  many  villages. 
It  is  the  mod  fruitful  ifland  in  all  the  Archipelago, 
and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  fi lk.  There  are  faid  to 
be  about  12,000  inhabitants,  befides  thofe  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  Arni  and  Amoldeos,  who  are  about  two  hundred, 
have  a  different  language  and  cuftoms,  and  are  called 
Albanois .  There  are  feven  monaftefies,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  churches,  and  a  cathedral  for  the  bifhops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  \  but  moft  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  of  the  Greek  communion.  The  Jefuits  had 
a  houfe  and  a  church  in  this  ifland  *,  but  they  were 
forced  to  quit  them  long  ago.  Here  are  fome  delight¬ 
ful  valleys  )  but  the  air  is  bad,  and  the  water  of  the 
city  worfe.  The  women  would  be  agreeable  enough, 
if  it  was  not  for  their  drefs,  which  is  very  unbecoming ; 
for  they  fluff  out  their  clothes  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  their  fhape  :  but  the  Albanefe  women  make  a  much 
better  appearance.  The  peafants  make  wicker-bafkets, 
wherewith  they  fupply  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  They  have  all  forts  of  game  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  but  know  not  how  to  take  them  for 
want  of  guns.  Their  principal  food  is  goats  flefh  ;  for 
there  is  no  fifti  to  be  met  with  on  their  coafts.  When 
they  are  Tick,  they  are  obliged  to  let  the  difeafe  take 
its  natural  courfe,  having  neither  phyfician  nor  furgeon 
on  the  ifland.  A  cadi,  aflifted  by  a  few  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfms  of  the  ifland,  has  the  management  of  ci¬ 
vil  affairs,  and  his  refldence  is  in  the  caftle  :  an  aga, 
who  prefides  over  the  military  force,  lives  in  a  tower 
without  the  city.  About  two  miles  from  the  prefent 
town  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  ftfong  wall,  with 
the  fragments  of  many  columns,  chapiters,  bafes,  bro¬ 
ken  ftatues,  and  feveral  infcriptions,  fome  of  which 
mention  the  fenate  and  people  of  Andros,  and  the 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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priefts  of  Bacchus  •,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  this 
wras  the  flte  of  the  ancient  city.  E.  Long.  25.  30. 
N.  Lat.  37.  jo.  _  , 

Andros,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Irifh  fea  (Pliny),  called  Hedros  by  Ptolemy.  Now 
Bard  fey ,  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  coaft  of  North 
Wales.  t 

ANDROS  ACE.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANDRUM,  a  kind  of*  hydrocele,  to  which  the 
people  of  Malabar  are  very  fubjedh — Its  origin  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  country  waters,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  certain  falts,  the  fource  of  moft  other 
difeafes  that  affe<ft  the  Malabrians.  Its  figns,  or  fymp- 
toms,  are  an  eryfipelas  of  the  fcrotum,  returning  every 
new  moon,  by  which  the  lymphatics,  being  eroded, 
pour  a  ferous  faline  humour  into  its  cavity.  The  an- 
drum  is  incurable  ;  thofe  once  feized  with  it  have  it 
for  life  ;  but  it  is  not  dangerous  nor  very  trouble- 
fome  to  thofe  ufed  to  it  ;  though  fometimes  it  dege¬ 
nerates  into  an  hydrofarcocele.  The  method  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  by  a  heap  of  fand  fetched  from  a  river  of 
the  province  Mangatti,  and  ftrewed  in  the  wells.  This 
is  pra&ifed  by  the  rich.  As  to  the  cure,  they  have 
only  a  palliative  one  ;  which  is  by  incifion,  or  tapping, 
and  drawing  off  the  water  from  the  fcrotum,  once  in  a 
month  or  two. 

ANDRYALA,  Downy  Sow-thistle.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

ANDUXAR,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Andalufia, 
in  Spain,  fltuated  on  the  Guadalquiver.  It  is  pretty 
large,  indifferently  rich,  and  defended  by  a  good  caf¬ 
tle.  It  is  adorned  with  handfome  churches  and  feve¬ 
ral  religious  houfes,  and  inhabited  by  many  families  of 
high  rank.  The  land  about  it  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  honey,  and  fruit  of  all  forts  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  conftderable  trade  in  filk.  W.  Long.  4.  2. 
N.  Lat.  37.  45. 

ANDUZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  feated  on  the  river  Gardon.  It  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade  in  ferges  and  woollen  cloth*  E. 
Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  43.  39. 

ANECDOTE,  (Anecdotaf  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  titles  of  Secret  Hi/lories  \  but  it  more 
properly  denotes  a  relation  of  detached  and  interefting 
particulars.  The  word  is  Greek,  anymore*,  q.  d.  things 
not  yet  known  or  hitherto  kept  fecret .  Procopius  gives 
this  title  to  a  book  which  he  publiftied  againft  Juftini- 
an  and  his  wife  Theodora  ;  and  he  feems  to  be  the 
only  perfon  among  the  ancients  who  has  reprefented 
princes  fuch  as  they  are  in  their  domeftic  relation. — 
Varillas  lias  publiftied  Anecdotes  of  the  Houfe  of  Me- 
dicis. 

Anecdotes  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
works  of  the  ancients  as  have  not  yet  been  publiftied. 
In  which  fenfe,  M.  Muratori  gives  the  name  Anecdota 
Gra>ca  to  feveral  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found 
in  the  libraries,  and  firft  publiftied  by  him. — F.  Mar- 
tene  has  given  a  Thefaurus  Anecdotarum  Novus ,  in  fo¬ 
lio,  5  vols. 

ANEE,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in 
fome  provinces  of  France.  At  Lyons  it  ftgnifies  alfo 
a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  the  load  an  afs  can 
carry  at  once  :  which  is  fixed  at  80  Englifti  quarts,  wine 
meafure, 
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ANEMOMETER,  in  Mechanics ,  implies  a  ma- 
chine  for  meafuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

Various  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  invented  at 
different  times,  and  by  different  perfons.  The  follow¬ 
ing  has  been  often  experienced,  and  found  to  anfwer 

the  intention.  . 

An  open  frame  of  wood,  ABCDEFGHI  ,  is  ^up- 
ported  by  the  ftiaft  or  arbor  I.  In  the  two  crofs-pieces 
HR,  LM,  is  moved  a  horizontal  axis  QM,  by  means 
of  the  four  fails  ah,  cm,  Of,  gh,  expofed  to  the  wind 
in  a  proper  manner.  Upon  this  axis  is  fixed  a  cone  of 
wood,  MNO  upon  which,  as  the  fails  move  round,  a 
weight  R,  or  S,  is  raifed  by  a  firing  round  its  Riper- 
foies,  proceeding  from  the  fmalier  to  the  larger  end 
NO.*  Upon  this  larger  end  or  bafe  of  the  cone,  is 
fixed  a  rocket-wheel  k ,  in  whofe  teeth  the  click  X 
falls,  to  prevent  any  retrograde  motion  from  the  de¬ 
pending  weight. 

The  ftru&ure  of  this  machine  fufficiently  (hows  that 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  eftimate  the  variable  force 
of  the  wind  j  becaufe  the  force  of  the  weight  will  con¬ 
tinually  increafe  as  the  firing  advances  on  the  conical 
furface*,  by  a&ing  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  axis 
of  motion  \  confequenlly,  if  fuch  a  weight  be  added 
on  the  fmalier  part  M,  as  will  juft  keep  the  machine 
in  equilibrio  in  the  weakeft  wind,  the  weight  to  be 
raifed,  as  the  wind  becomes  ftronger,  will  be  increafed 
in  proportion,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cone  NO  may 
be  fo  large  in  comparifon  to  that  of  the  fmalier  end  at 
M,  that^the  ftrongeft  wind  (halibut  juft  raife  the 
weight  at  the  greater  end. 

If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  be  to  that 
of  the  bafe  of  the  cone  NO  as  1  to  28  5  then,  if  S  be  a 
weight  of  one  pound  at  M  on  the  axis,  it  will  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  28  pounds  when  raifed  to  the  greater  end  : 
if  therefore,  when  the  wind  is  weakeft,  it  fupports  one 
pound  on  the  axis,  it  muft  be  28  times  as  ftrong  as  to 
raife  the  weight  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  If  therefore  a 
line  or  fcale  of  28  equal  parts  be  drawn,  on  the  fide  of 
the  cone,  the  ftrength  of  the  wind  will  be  indicated 
by  that  number  on  which  the  firing  refts. 

ANEMONE,  Wind-flower.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

Sea-ANE MONK .  See  AN1MAE-F lower. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  a  machine  that  (hows  either  the 
courfe  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  (See  alfo  the  article 

IVind-GAUGEf  . 

The  machine  which  (hows  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
or  from  what  point  of  the  compafs  it  blows,  confifts 
of  an  index  moving  about  an  upright  circular .  plate, 
like  the  dial  of  a  clock,  on  which  the  32  points. of 
the  compafs  are  drawn  inftead  of  the  hours.  The  in¬ 
dex,  which  points  to  the  divifions  on  the  dial,  is  turn¬ 
ed  by  a  horizontal  axis,  having  a  trundle-head  at  its 
external  extremity.  This  trundle-head  is  moved  by  a 
cog-wheel  on  a  perpendicular  axis  *,  on  the  top  of  which 
a  vane  is  fixed,  that  moves  with  the  courfe  of  the  wind, 
and  puts  the  whole  machine  in  motion.  The  whole 
contrivance  is  extremely  fimple  ;  and  nothing  required 
in  the  conftruaion,  but  that  the  number  of  cogs  in  the 
wheel,  and  rounds  in  the  trundle-head,  be  equal ;  be¬ 
caufe  ’it  is  ncceffary,  that,  when  the  vane  moves  en¬ 
tirely  round,  the  index  of  the  dial  alfo  make  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution. — An  anemofeope  of  this  kind  is  placed 


in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  queen’s  palace.  The  ane-  Anerrt- 
mofeope,  calculated  for  indicating  the  force  or  velocity  fcope. 
of  the  wind  is  the  fame  with  what  moft  miters  call  an  *  v  - 
anemometer ;  and  we  have  accordingly  described  one  of 
thofe  machines  under  that  article.  We  fliall  here  add 
another,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Pickering,  and 
publifhed  in  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°  473. 

This  anemofeope  is  a  machine  four  feet  and  a  quarter 
high,  confiding  of  a  broad  and  weighty  pedeftal,  a 
pillar  faftened  into  it,  and  an  iron  axis  of  about  half  an 
inch  diameter  faftened  into  the  pillar.  Upon  this  axis 
turns  a  wooden  tube  ;  at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a 
vane,  of  the  fame  materials,  2J  inches  long,  confiding 
of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and  fliod  with  an  iron  rim, 
notched  to  each  degree  j  and  a  counterpoife  of  wood, 
as  in  the  figure,  on  the  other.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  quadrant  runs  an  iron  pin,  upon  which  are  faftened 
two  fmall  round  pieces  of  wood,  which  ferve  as  move- 
able  radii  to  deferibe  the  degrees  upon  the  quadrant, 
and*  as  handles  to  a  velum  or  fail,  whofe  pane  is  one 
foot  fquare,  made  of  canvas,  ftretched  upon  four  bat¬ 
tens,  and  painted.  On  the  upper  batten,  next  to  the 
(hod  rim  of  the  quadrant,  is  a  fmall  fpring  which  catch¬ 
es  at  every  notch  correfponding  to  each  degree,  as  the 
wind  fhall,  by  prefling  againft  the  fail,  raife  it  up  ^  and 
prevents  the  falling  back  of  the  fail,  upon  leffening  of 
the  force  of  the  wind.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wooden 
tube,  is  an  iron  index,  which  moves  round  a  circular 
piece  of  wood  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  pillar  on  the 
pedeftal,  on  which  are  deferibed  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs.  The  figure  of  this  machine  is  given  on 
Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  3.  where  a  is  the  pedeftal  j.  b,  the 
pillar  on  which  the  iron  axis  is  fitted  ;  c,  the  circle  of 
wood,  on  which  are  deferibed  the  3  2  . points  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  *,  e,  the  wooden  tube  upon  its  axis  *,  f  the  velum  j 
g ,  the  graduated  quadrant  ;  h,  the  counterpoife  of  the 
vane.  The  adjoining  figure  reprefents  the  velum, 
which  takes  off :  a  is  the  plane  of  the  velum  £  b ,  the 
fpring  \  cc,  the  wooden  radii }  dd,  the  holes  through 
which  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  goes.  Its 
ufes  are  the  following. 

1.  Having  a  circular  motion  round  the  iron  axis, 
and  being  furnifhed  with  a  vane  at  top,  and.  index  at 
the  bottom,  when  once  you  have  fixed  the  artificial  car¬ 
dinal  points,  deferibed  on  the  round  piece  of  wood,  on 
the  pillar,  to  the  fame  quarters  of  the  heavens,  it  gives 
a  faithful  account  of  that  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  2.  By  having  a  velum  or  fail  elevated  by  the 
wind  along  the  arch  of  the  quadrant  to  a  height  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  power  of  the  column  of  wind  prefting 
againft  it,  the  relative  force  of  the  wind,  and.  its  com¬ 
parative  power,  at  any  two  times  of  examination,  may 
be  accurately  taken.  3.  By  having  a  fpring  fitted  to 
the  notches  of  the  iron  with  which  the  quadrant  is  (hod, 
the  velum  is  prevented  from  returning  back  upon  the 
fall  of  the  wind  }  and  the  machine  gives  the  force,  to 
the  higheft  blaft,  fince  the  laft  time  of  examination, 
without  the  trouble  of  watching  it.. 

The  ingenious  contriver  of  this  machine  tells  us, 
that  he  carefully  examined  what  dependence  may  be 
had  upon  it,  during  the  ftorms  of  February  1743-41 
and  found  that  it  anfwered  exceedingly  well  \  for  that, 
in  fuch  winds  as  the  failors  call  violent  forms,  the  ma¬ 
chine  had  fix  degrees  to  fpare  for  a  more  violent  guft, 
before  it  comes  to  a  horizontal  pofition.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly 
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tainly  to  be  depended  upon  in  ordinary  weather,  the  from  their 
velum  being  hung  fo  tenderly  as  to  feel  the  moll  gen¬ 
tle  breeze.  There  is  however  reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
expofing  the  anemofcope  to  all  winds  for  a  continuance, 
iuuft  diforder  it,  efpecially  irregular  blafts  and  fqualls. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  amifs,  in  violent  weather,  for 
the  obierver  to  take  the  tube  with  its  vane  and  velum 
in  his  hand,  in  order  to  know  the  force  of  the  wind; 
and  when  he  has  finished  his  obfervations,  to  carry  the 
machine  into  the  houfe,  till  the  violence  of  the  ftorm 
is  abated,  when  it  may  be  placed  in  its  former  fitua- 
tion. 

ANETHUM,  Dill  and  Fennel.  See  Botany 
Jmlex. 

ANEURISM,  in  Surgery ,  a  throbbing  tumor,  di- 
ftended  with  blood,  and  formed  by  a  dilatation  or  rupture 
of  an  artery.  See  Surgery  Index . 


ANGARI,  or  Angarii,  in  antiquity,  denote  pu¬ 
blic  couriers,  appointed  for  the  carrying  of  meffages. 
The  ancient  Perfians,  Budaeus  obferves,  had  their 
ay'/ct^iov  ;  which  was  a  fet  of  couriers  on  horfe- 

back,  potted  at  certain  Rages  or  diftances,  always  in 
readinefs  to  receive  the  difpatches  from  one,  and  for¬ 
ward  them  to  another,  with  wonderful  celerity,  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  the  moderns  call  pojls ,  q.  d.  pofti ,  as  being 
ported  at  certain  places  or  ftages.  The  angari  were 
alfo  called  by  the  Perfians  afandce ;  by  the  Greeks 
on  account  of  the  long  journeys  they  made 
in  one  day,  which,  according  to  Suidas,  amounted  not 
to  lefs  than  1500  ftadia. 

ANGARIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  public 
fervice  impofed  on  the  provincials,  which  confifted  in 
providing  horfes  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
military  ftores  and  other  public  burdens.  It  is  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  for  a  guard  of  foldiers,  ported  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  place.  In  a  more  general  fenfe  it  is  ufed  for 
any  kind  of  opprertion,  or  fervices  performed  through 
42ompulrton. 

ANGAZYA,  one  of  the  Comora  iflands,  lying 
between  the  north  end  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft 
of  Zanguebar  in  Africa,  from  Lat.  io°  to  150  S.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Moors,  who  trade  with  (jivers  parts  of 
the  continent,  in  cattle,  fruits,  and  other  commodities 
of  the  ifland ;  which  they  exchange  for  callicoes  and 
other  cotton  cloths.  The  houfes  here  are  built  of  ftone, 
and  lime  made  of  calcined  oyfter  fhells ;  with  which 
the  walls  and  roof  are  plaftered  in  a  very  elegant  man¬ 
ner.  The  government  of  Angazya  is  a  pure  ariftocra- 
cy ;  the  ifland  being  fubjeft  to  ten  lords,  who  have  all 
the  title  of  Sultan,  The  people  are  very  careful  of 
their  women  ;  never  permitting  rtrangers  to  fee  them, 
without  permiflion  from  a  fultan,  or  an  order  which 
the  ft  ranger  brings  with  him.  Many  of  them  read  and 
write  Arabic  with  great  facility  :  and  fome  even  under- 
ftand  Portuguefe,  which  they  learn  from  their  inter- 
courfe  with  Mofambique,  whither  they  trade  in  yeffels 
of  40  tons  burden. 

ANGEIO  TOMY,  in  Surgery ,  implies  the  opening 
a  vein  or  artery,  as  in  bleeding  ;  and  confequently  in¬ 
cludes  both  arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy. 

.  ANGEL,  a  fpiritual  intelligent  fubftance,  the  firft: 
m  rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings.  The  word 
angel  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  a  mejjenger :  the  Hebrew 

n  Signifies  the  fame  thing.  The  angels  are  in  Da¬ 
niel  (chap.  iv.  ver.  13,  &c.)  called  or  watchers, 
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vigilance  :  for  the  fame  reafon  they  are,  in  Angel, 
the  remains  we  have  of  the  prophecy  attributed  to  j 

Enoch,  named  Egregori ;  which  word  imports  the  fame 
in  Greek. 

Angels,  therefore,  in  the  proper  fignification  of  the 
word,  do  not  import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only 
the  office  to  which  they  are  appointed,  efpecially  by 
way  of  meflage  or  intercourfe  between  God  and  his 
creatures  ;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  called  the  minijlevs 
of  God ,  who  do  his  pleafure,  and  mitiiflering  fpirits  fent 
forth  to  minifter  for  them  who  fhall  be  heirs  of  falva- 
tion.  That  there  are  fuch  beings  as  we  call  angelsy 
that  is,  certain  permanent  fubftanees,  invifible  and  im¬ 
perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  endued  with  underftanding 
and  power  fuperior  to  that  of  human  nature,  created  by 
God,  and  fubjeft  to  him  as  the  Supreme  Being;  mi- 
riflring  to  his  divine  providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world  by  his  appointment,  and  more  efpecially  at¬ 
tending  the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  is  a  truth  fo  fully  at- 
tefted  by  Scripture,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  Nay, 
the  exirtence  of  fuch  invifible  beings  was,  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  though  under 
different  appellations  :  the  Greeks  called  them  demons; 
and  the  Romans  genii ,  or  lares.  Epicurus  ftems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  among  the  old  philofophers 
who  absolutely  reje&ed  them.  Indeed,  the  belief  of 
middle  intelligences  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  ferving  as  minifters  or  interpreters  between  God 
and  man,  is  as  extenfive  as  the  belief  of  a  God  ;  having 
never,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been  called  in  queftion  by 
thofe  who  had  any  religion  at  all. 

.  The  creation  of  angels  is  not  indeed  exprefsly  men- When  crea- 
tioned  by  Mofes  in  the  firft  of  Genefis,  yet  it  is  gene- ted. 
rally  confidered  by  judicious  expofitors  as  implied.  The 
reafon  why  the  facred  hiftorian  is  filent  on  this  fubjefl, 
is  fuppofed  by  Berrington  to  be  the  natural  pronenefs 
of  the  Gentile  world,  and  even  of  the  Jews,  to  idolatry*.  *  0n  tbc 
And  it  is  thought,  if  they  worfliipped  mere  material  Creation, 
elements,  which  was  the  cafe,  much  more  might  theyP-  Si. 
be  inclined  to  worfhip  fuch  fuperior  and  fublime  beings  See  alfo  *&- 
as  angels.  But  a  better  reafon  is  perhaps  given  by  ^hec'ea 
other  writers,  viz.  that  this  firft  hiftory  was  purpofely^/ 
and  principally  for  information  concerning  the  vifible 
world ;  the  invifible,  of  which  we  know  but  in  part, 
being  referved  for  a  better  Jifef.  ’  f  AJfem- 

On  what  day  they  were  created  has  been  matter  0 tbly's Annot. 
conjefture.  It  is  a  point  on  which  learned  men  have072  Gen*'u 
differed.  The  Socinians,  indeed,  hold,  fays  Bifhop  3°* 

Hopkins  J,  that  it  was  long  before  the  account  given  by  t  Works 
Moles  :  but  it  muft  have  been  within  the  fix  days  crea-  p.  505. 
tion  ;  becaufe,  as  we  are  informed,  that  within  this  fpace 
God  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein..  All  the  writers  that  we  have  feen  on  this  fub- 
je&,  think  they  were  included  in  the  firft  day’s  work, 
when  the  heavens  were  framed. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome  perfons,  that  the  words 
of  Job,  “  When  the  morning  ftars  fang  together,  and 
all  the  fons  of  God  Ihouted  for  joy,”  militate  againft 
the  creation  of  angels  within  the  fix  days.  About  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words,  however,  expofitors  are  not 
agreed  ;  but  admitting  that  they  refer  literally  to  an¬ 
gels,  Dr  Lightfoot,  Caryl,  and  others,  fee  no  difficulty 
in  the  paffage.  The  Do6tor  thinks  they  were  created 
on  the  firft  day  with  the  heavens  ;  and  that  they  were 
fpedlatorsof  God’s  works  in  the  other  parts  of  the  creation, 

U  u  2  and 
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and  praifed  and  magnified  the  Lord  for  his  works  all 
f  along  •,  finging  and  (houting  when  God  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  temple,  Ezra  iii. 

On  a  fubjeft  of  this  nature  it  would  be  imprudent 
-to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  conjecture  ;  Scripture  is  the  only 
flandard  by  which  truth  and  error  can  be  tried,  and  to 
this  we  mull  ultimately  appeal.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  Mofes  has  not  exprefsly  mentioned  angels  by  name; 
yet,  as  we  have  remarked,  their  creation  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  implied-,  for  the  heavens  mull  include  all  that  are -in 
them  •  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  divine  penman  fays, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  narrative,  “  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  finilhed,  and  all  the  boll  of  them.” 
Of  the  hojl  of  heaven,  the  angels  mud  form  a  confider- 
able  part  ;  they  are  exprefsly  called  the  heavenly  hojl, 
and  the  armies  of  heaven,  Dan.  iv.  3 5-  Luke  ii.  13. 
And  if  divine  authority  be  admitted  as  decifive,  the 
reafons  adduced  by  Jehovah  for  the  fandlification  of  a 
fabbath,  demontfrate  that  they  did  not  exift  previous 
to  the  creation  of  the  heavens.  It  is,  furely,  affected 
with  propriety,  that  in  fix  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  fea,  and  ALL  that  in  them  is.  Similar 
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to  which  ’is  a  declaration  of  the  divine  hiftorian  relating 


to  the  fame  fadl. — “  And  God  bleffed  the  feventh  day, 
and  fanaified  it ;  hecaufe  that  in  it  he  had  relied  from 
ALL  his  work  which  God  created  and  made,”  Gen. 
ii.  3.  Now  if  angels  exifted  prior  to  the  fix  days  of 
creation,  the  language  of  Mofes  is  far  from  being  ac¬ 
curate  and  intelligible  ;  and  efpecially  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  the  obfeurity  might  have  been  removed  by 


adding,  44  from  all  the  work  which  God  had  then  crea 
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ted  and  made.”  - 

But  if  angels  were  created  before  the  heavens,  where 
could  they  exift  ?  For,  as  the  learned  Gill  ||  has  remark¬ 
ed,  “  though  angels  have  no  bodies,  and  fo  are  not  in 
place  circumfcriptively  ;  yet  as  they  are  creatures,  they 
muft  have  an  ubi ,  a  fomewhere  in  which  they  are  de¬ 
finitely  ;  fo  that  they  are  here,  and  not  there,  and  much 
lefs  everywhere  :  Now  where  was  there  an  ubi ,  a  fome¬ 
where  for  them  to  exift  in,  before  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  made  ?  It  is  moft  reafonable,  therefore,  to 
conclude,  that  as  God  prepared  an  habitation  for  all  the 
livina  creatures  before  he  made  them  ;  as  the  fea  for  the 
fifties,  the  expanfe,  or  air,  for  the  fowls,  and  the ^arth 
for  men  and  beads;  fo  he  made  the  heavens  firft,  and 
.then  the  angels  to  dwell  in  them.” 

That  this  was  the  faa,  will  appear  very  evident,  it 
the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially  confidered.  “  In 
the  beginning  (fays  he),  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  5”  whieh  words  muft  refer  either  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  creation  or  of  time:  if  to  the  former,  and 
angels  previouflv  exifted,  the  language  is  neither  intel¬ 
ligible  nor  conformable  to  truth;  if  to  the  latter,  the 
difficulty  remains  ;  for  what  is  time  but  the  meafure  of 
created  exiftence.  “  Time  (fays  the  judicious  Char- 
nock^)  began  with  the  foundation  of  the  world:  be- 
•  fore  the  beginning  of  the  creation  and  the  beginning 
of  time,  there  could  be  nothing  but  eternity  :  nothing 
but  what  was  uncreated,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  was 
without  beginning.”  But  if  angels  were  in  a  pre^ex- 
iftent  date,  the  hiftorian’s  language  is  unaccountably 


ftrange  and  inaccurate  :  for  if  the  phrafe  in  the  begin¬ 
nings  which  is  remarkably  emphatical,  refer  to  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  only,  they  are 
unhappily  expreffed  ;  fo  exprelfed,  indeed,  as  to  con¬ 
vey  no  meaning  to  thofe  who  confider  words  as  the 
vehicle  of  thought,  and  as  intended  to  exprefs  clearly 
to  others  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  For  the  natural 
obvious  fenfe  is  as  follows— “  In  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  language  is  not  on¬ 
ly  a  departure  from  that  perfpicuity  and  precifion  which 
diftinguifti  all  his  narrations,  but  entirely  irrational  and 

abfurd.  _ 

That  the  words  in  the  beginning  refer  to  the  firft 
creation,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  it  be  remembered,  that 
Jehovah  himfelf  founds  a  chim  to  eternity  on  this 
very  ground  :  44  Before  the  day  was,  I  am  he.  — — 

“  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  had  ft  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from- 
everlafting  to  everlafting  thou  art  God,”  Ifa.  xliii.  13. 

Pfal.  ix.  2.  See  alfo  Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  &c.  Now 
there*could  be  no  propriety  in  this  kind  of  reafoning, 
if  angels  or  any  other  creature  exifted  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  becaufe  all  claims  to  eternity  from 
filch  premifes  would  apply  even  to  Gabriel  as  well  as 
to  Jehovah.  “  Before  the  world  was,”  is  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  language,  a  phrafe  always  expreflivc  of  eternity  ; 
and  on  this  principle  the  evangelift  John  afferts  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  hiftory. 

For  this  purpofe  he  alludes  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  and 
introduces  his  divine  mafter  to  notice  by  celebrating 
the  firft  aft  of  his  creative  power.  “  In  the  beginning 
(fays  he)  was  the  Word,”  that  is,  Dr  Doddridge  re¬ 
marks  §,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  the  J  .....  .„ 
firft  produdion  of  any  creature  :  and  Dr  Sherlock  J  is 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  words,  in  their  moft  com- 
mon  and  ufual  acceptation,  fignify  the  firft  creation  ^ chri/Ts 
all  things,  and  are  a  demonftration  of  the  divinity  oiDwin.  p. 
Chrift.  Of  the  fame  mind  was  Dr  Owen.  He  fays,  J>ee 
that  if  the  phrafe  beginning,  does  not  abfolutely  and  for-  J  ° 
mally  exprefs  eternity ,  yet  it  doth  a  pre-exiftence  to  the  ^ 
whole  creation,  which  amounts  to  the 'fame  thing  ;  for 
nothing  can  pre-exift  before  all  creatures  but  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  eternal,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  a  creature 
before  the  creation  of  any.  But  what  is  meant  by  this 
exprefiion  is  fully  declared  by  other  paflages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture:  “  I  was  fet  up  from  everlafting,  before  the  be¬ 
ginnings  or  ever  the  earth  was;”  44  Glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  own  felf,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was;”  both  which  1  paflages  not 
only  explain  the  text,  but  undeniably  prove  the  pre- 
exiftence  of  Chrift  the  Son  of  God  *.  It  fhould  be  re-  *  Qn  fhg 
membered,  that,  in  the  paffage  under  confideration,  the  Trinity, 
evangelift’s  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift  isp.  43. 
grounded  on  his  prc-exlfting  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  confequently  after  ted,  that  he  is  the  creator  of 
all  things  :  but  if  angels  had  a  being  before  the  period 
to  which  he  alludes,  the  argument  lofes  all  its  force,  and 
no  more  proves  the  divinity  of  Chrift  than  the  divinity 

of  an  angel  (a),  ... 

If  therefore,  the  ■words  of  M^o^es  be  impartially 

viewed 


)  Family 


(X)  Of  this  Socinus  and  his  followers  were  aware ;  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  evade  the  force^ of 
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Angel,  viewed  In  their  natural  obvious  meaning,  and  compared 
with  other  paffages  of  Scripture  that  relate  to  the  fame 
fubje£l,  we  have  no  doubt  but  every  unprejudiced  mind 
will  perceive,  that  as  he  intended  to  give  a  fummary 
hiftory  of  the  creation  of  all  thing*  both  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  he  has  done  it  in  language  intelligible  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  in  terms  fufficientiy  explicit, 
heir  na-  As  to  the  nature  of  thefe  beings,  we  are  told,  that 
re»Power»they  are  fpirits  :  but  whether  pure  fpirits  di veiled  of  all 
*nt°&C.  matter?  or  united  to  fome  thin  bodies  or  corporeal  ve¬ 
hicles,  has  been  a  controverfy  of  long  (landing.  Not 
only  the  ancient  philofophers,  but  fome  of  the  Chritlian 
fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  angels  were  clothed  with 
ethereal  or  fiery  bodies,  of  the  lame  nature  with  thofe 
which  we  (hall  one  day  have  when  we  come  to  be  equal 
to  them.  But  the  more  general  opinion,  efptcially  of 
later  times,  has  been,  that  they  are  fubllances  entirely 
fpiritual,  though  they  can  at  any  time  affume  bodies, 
and  appear  in  human  or  other  (hapes. 

That  the  angelical  powers  and  abilities  vaftly  excel 
thofe  of  man,  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  confider,  that 
their  faculties  are  not  clogged  or  impeded,  as  ours 
are,  by  any  of  thofe  imperfections  which  are  infeparable 
from  corporeal  being:  fo  that  their  underdandings  are 
always  in  perfect  vigour  ;  their  inclinations  regular  3 
their  motions  (Irong  and  quick  3  their  a&ions  irrefid- 
ible  by  material  bodies,  whole  natural  qualities  they 
can  controul,  or  manage  to  their  pprpofes,  and  occa- 
fion  either  blefiings  or  calamities,  public  or  private, 
here  below  3  indances  of  which  are  too  numerous  to 
tnention. 

Befides  their  attendance  on  God,  and  their  waiting 
and  executing  of  his  commands,  they  are  alfo  prefumed 
to  be  employed  in  taking  care  of  mankind  and  their 
concerns  :  and  that  every  man  had  fuch  a  tutelar  or 
guardian  angel,  even  from  his  birth,  was  a  firm  belief 
and  tradition  among  the  Jews;  and  our  Saviour  him- 
felf  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  The 
heathens  were  alfo  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  and  thought 
it  a  crime  to  neglecd  the  admonitions  of  fo  divine  a 
guide.  Socrates  publicly  confeffed  himfelf  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  fuch  an  angel,  or  demon,  as  feve- 
ral  others  have  fince  done.  And  on  this  tutelar  genius 
of  each  perfon  they  believed  his  happinefs  and  for¬ 
tune  depended.  Every  genius  did  his  bed  for  the  in- 
terefi  of  his  client  3  and  if  a  man  came  by  the  word, 
it  was  a  fign  the  drength  of  his  genius  was  inferior  to 
that  of  his  opponent,  that  is,  of  an  inferior  order  ; 
and  this  was  governed  by  chance.  There  were  fome 
genii,  whofe  afeendant  was  fo  great  over  others,  that 
their  very  prefence  entirely  difconcerted  them  3  which 
was  the  cafe  of  that  of  Augudus  in  refpedl  of  that 
bf  Mark  Antony  3  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps 
fome  perfons  have  wit,  and  fpeak  well,  when  others  are 
abfent,  in  whofe  prefence  they  are  confounded,  and  out 
of  countenance.  The  Romans  thought  the  tutelar  ge¬ 
nii  of  thofe  who  attained  the  empire  to  be  of  an  emi-* 
nent  order ;  on  which  account  they  had  great  honours 
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(hown  them.  Nations  and  cities  alfo  had  their  feveral  Angel, 
genii.  The  ancient  Perfians  fo  firmly  believed  the  mi- 
nidry  of  angels,  and  their  fuperintendanee  over  human 
affairs,  that  they  gave  their  names  to  their  months,  and 
the  days  of  their  months;  and  adigned  them  didindl  of¬ 
fices  and  provinces  :  and  it  is  from  them  the  Jews  con- 
fefs  to  have  received  the  names  of  the  months  and  an¬ 
gels,  which  they  brought  with  them  when  they  return¬ 
ed  from  the  Babylonilh  captivity.  After  which,  we 
find  they  alfo  adigned  charges  to  the  angels,  and  in 
particular  the  patronage  of  empires  and  nations  ;  Mi¬ 
chael  being  the  prince  of  the  Jews,  as  Raphael  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  of  the  Perfians. 

The  Mahometans  have  fo  -great  a  refpefl  for  the 
angels,  that  they  account  a  man  an  infidel  who  either 
denies  their  exiilence,  or  loves  them  not.  They  believe 
them  to  be  free  from  fin,  enjoying  the  prefence  of  God,' 
to  whom  they  are  never  difobedient  :  that  they  have 
fubtle  pure  bodies,  being  created  of  light ;  and  have 
no  didindlion  of  fexes,  nor  do  they  need  the  refrefli- 
ment  of  food  or  (leep.  They  fuppofe  them  to  have  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  offices:  That  fome  adore  God  in  fe¬ 
veral  podures  3  others  fing  his  praifes,  and  intercede* 
for  men  3  fome  carry  and  encompafs  his  throne  3  others 
write  the  adlions  of  men,  and  are  afiigned  guardians  to  * 
them. 

As  the  number  of  thefe  celedial  fpirits  is  very 
great,  it  is  likewife  reafonable  to  believe  that  there 
are  feveral  orders  and  degrees  among  them,  which  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  Scripture;  whence  fome  fpeculative 
men  have  didributed  them  into  nine  orders,  according 
to  the  different  names  by  which  they  are  there  called  3 
and  reduced  thefe  orders  into  three  hierarchies ,  as  they 
call  them  3  o  the  fird  of  which  belong  feraphim,  che¬ 
rubim,  and  thrones  3  to  the  feeond,  dominions,  virtues,* 
and  powers;  and  to  the  third,  principalities,  archan¬ 
gels,  and  angels.  They  imagine,  farther,  that  there- 
are  fome  who  condantly  refide  in  heaven  3  others  who 
are  miniders,  and  fent  forth,  as  there  is  occafion,  to' 
execute  the  orders  they  receive  from  God  by  the  form¬ 
er.  1  he  Jews  reckon  but  four  orders  or  companies  of 
angels,  each  headed  by  an  archangel  3  the  fird  order 
being  that  of  Michael,  the  feeond  of  Gabriel,  the  third 
of  Uriel,  and  the  fourth  of  Raphael  ;  but  though  the 
Jews  believe  them  to  be  four,  yet  it  feems  there  were- 
rather  feven.  The  Perfians  alfo  held,  there  wer^  fub- 
ordinate  degrees  among  the  angels. 

Although  the  angels  were  originally  created  perfect ,‘  Of  the  fal- 
good',  and  obedient  to  their  Madcr’s  will,  yet  fome  of  len  angels, 
them  finned,  and  kept  not  their  fird  edate,  but  left 
their  habitation  3  and  fo,  of  the  mod  bleffed  and  glo¬ 
rious,  became  the  mod  vile  and  miferable  of  all  God’s 
creatures.  They  were  expelled  the  regions  of  light, 
and  cad  down  to  hell,  to  be  referved  in  everladino- 
chains  under  darknefs,  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

With  heaven  they  lod  their  heavenly  difpofition,  which 
delighted  once  in  doing  good  and  praifing  God  3  and 
fell  into  a  fettled  rancour  againd  him,  and  malice 

againd 
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the  apoftle  s  reasoning,  by  interpreting  the  phrafe  in  the  beginning  either  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  or  as  referring  to 
the  beginning  of  John  the  Baptift’s  miniftry.  We  will  only  fubjoin,  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen'any 
writer  deviate  from  the  primary  obvious  meaning  of  the.  paffage,  who  had  not  fome  hypothefis  to  fupport  inimical 
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again  ft  men  ;  their  inward  peace  was  gone ;  all  defire 
of  doing  good  departed  from  them  ;  and,  in  dead  there¬ 
of,  revengeful  thoughts  and  defpair  took  poffeffion  of 
them,  and  created  an  eternal  hell  within  them. 

When,  and  for  what  offence,  thefe  apoftate  fpirits 
fell  from  heaven,  and  plunged  themfelves  .into  fuch  an 
abyfs  of  wickednqfs  and  woe,  .are  queflions  very  hard, 
if  not  impoffible  to  be  determined  by  any  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  Scripture.  As  to  the  time,  we  are  certain 
that  it  could  not  be  before  the  fixth  day  of  creation  ; 
becaufe  on  that  day  it  is  faid,  “  God  faw  every  thing 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good  but 
that  it  was  not  long  after  it  is  very  probable,  as  it  muft 
have  preceded  the  fall  of  our  firfl  parents.  Some  have 
imagined  it  to  have  been  after  *,  and  that  carnality,  or 
lulling  to  converfe  with  women  upon  earth,  was  the 
fin  which  ruined  them  :  an  opinion  (b)  built  upon  a 
mi  (taken  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  if  angels  were 
meant  by  the  fons  of  God  who  are  faid  to  have  begotten 
the  mighty  men  of  old  on  the  daughters  of  men.  Ci¬ 
thers  have  fuppofed,  that  the  angeh,  being  informed  of 
God’s  intention  to  create  man  after  his  own  image, 
and  to  dignify  his  nature  by  Chrift’s  affuming  of  it, 
and  thinking  their  glory  to  be  eclipfed  thereby,  en¬ 
vied  man’s  happinefs,  and  fo  revolted;  and  with  this 
opinion  that  of  the  Mahometans  has  fome  affinity  ; 
who  are  taught,  that  the  devil,  who  was  once  one  of 
thofe  angels  who  are  neareft  to  God’s  prefence,  and 
named  Azazil,  forfeited  paradife  for  refuting  to  pay 
homao-e  to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God.  .  But  cn 
what*occafion  foever  it  firft  ffiowed  itfelf,  pride  feems 
to  have  been  the  leading  fin  of  the  angels ;  who,  ad¬ 
miring  and  valuing  themfelves  too  much  on  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  nature  and  the  height  of  their  ftation, 
came  at  length  to  entertain  fo  little  refpefl  for  their 
Creator,  as  to  be  guilty  of  downright  rebellion  and 
apoftafy. 

It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  thefe  fallen  angels 
were  in  great  numbers,  and  that  there  were  alfo  fome 
order  and  fubordination  preferved  among  them  ;  one 
efpecially  being  confidered  as  their  prince,  and  called 
by  feveral  names,  Beelzebub ,  Satan ,  or  Sammael  by  the 
Jews ;  Ahdrimam  by  the  Perfians ;  and  Eblis  by  the 
Mahometans.  Their  conflant  employment  is  not  only 
doing  evil  themfelves,  but  endeavouring  by  all  arts  and 
means  to  feduce  and  pervert  mankind,  by  tempting 
them  to  all  kind  of  fin,  and  thereby  bringing  them  in¬ 
to  the  fame  defperate  llate  with  themfelves. 

Angel  is  likewife  a  title  given  to  biffiops  of  feveral 
churches.  In  this  fenfe  St  Paul  is  underflood  by  fome 
authors,  where  he  fays,  Women  ought  to  be  covered  in 


the  church ,  becaufe  of  the  angels.  The  learned  Dr  An*; el 
Prideaux  obferves,  that  the  minifler  of  the  fynagogue,  || 
who  officiated  in  offering  up  the  public  prayers,  being  Angehtes. 
the  mouth  of  the  congregation,  delegated  by  them  as 
their  reprefentative,  meffenger,  or  angel,  to  fpeak  to 
God  in  prayer  for  them,  was  therefore,  in  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  called  the  angel  of  the  church  ;  and 
from  thence  the  biffiops  of  the  feven  churches  of  Afm 
are,  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  fynagogue,  called 
the  angels  of  thofe  churches. 

Angel,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  for¬ 
merly  current  in  England.  It  had  its  name  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  reprefented  upon  it,  weighed  four 
pennyweights,  and  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  carats 
fine.  It  had  different  values  in  different  reigns  ;  but 
is  at  prefent  only  an  imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  ac¬ 
count,  implying  ten  (hillings. 

ANGEL-fJh.  See  Squalus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ANGELIC,  or  Angelical,  fomething  belonging 
to,  or  that  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  angels.  We  fay 
an  angelical  life,  &c.  St  Thomas  is  ftyltd  the  angelical 
doBor .  The  angelical  falutation  is  called  by  the  Ro- 
manifls  Ave  Maria  ;  fometimes  fimply  cingelus. 

Angelic  Garment  ( Angelica  vejlis ),  among  our  an- 
ceflors,  was  a  monkifli  garment,  which  laymen  put  on 
a  little  before  their  death,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was  from  them 
called  angelical ,  becaufe  they  were  called  angeh\  who  by 
thefe  prayers  animee  faluti  fuccurrebant.  Hence,  where 
we  read  the  phrafe  monachus  ad  fuccurrendum  in  our 
old  books,  it  muft  be  underftood  of  one  who  had  put 
on  the  habit  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
ANGELICA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANGELICS,  Angelici,  in  church  hiftory,  an  an¬ 
cient  fe£l  of  heretics,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  got  this 
appellation  from  their  exceffive  veneration  of  angels  ; 
and  by  others,  from  their  maintaining  that  the  world 
was  created  by  angels. 

ANGELICS  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  knights, 
inftituted  in  1191,  by  Angelus  "Flavius  Comnenus,  em¬ 
peror  of  Conftantinople. 

Angelics  is  alfo  a  congregation  of  nuns,  founded 
at  Milan  in  1534,  by  Louiia  Torelli,  countefs  of  Gua- 
ftalla.  They  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

ANGELITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  liiftory,  a  fed  of 
Chriftian  heretics,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anafta- 
fius,  and  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus,  about  the  year 
494,  fo  called  from  Angelium,  a  place  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  held  their  firft  meetings.  1  hey 
were  called  likewife  Seventes ,  from  one  Severus,  who 
was  the  head  of  their  fed  ;  as  alfo  Theodofians ,  from 

one 


(B)  This  opinion  feems  to  have  been  originally  occafioned  by  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which,  in  the 
days  of  St  Auftin,  had  in  this  place  the  angels  of  God.  Ladantius  fuppofes  the  angels,  who  were  guilty  ot  this 
enormity,  had  been  fent  down  by  God  to  guard  and  take  care  of  mankind  ;  and  being  endued  with  free-will, 
were  charged  by  him  not  to  forfeit  the  dignity  of  their  celeftial  nature,  by  defiling  themfelves  with  the j  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  ;  but  that  the  devil  at  length  enticed  them  to  debauch  themfelves  with  women.  He  adds,  that 
not  being  admitted  into  heaven  by  reafon  of  the  wickednefs  into  which  they  had  plunged  themfelves,  they  re 
down  to  the  earth,  and  became  the  devil’s  minifters  ;  but  that  thofe  who  were  begotten  by  them,  being  neither 
angels  nor  men,  but  of  a  middle  nature,  were  not  received  into  hell,  no  more  than  their. parents  were  into  hea¬ 
ven  Hence  arofe  two  kinds  of  demons,  celeftial  and  terreftrial.  Thefe  are  unclean  fpirits,  the  authors  of  what¬ 
ever  evils  are  committed,  and  whofe  prince  is  the  devil.  From  hence  very  probably  proceeded  the  notions  ei 
In  cub  i^  or  demons  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  women. 


Angelo, 

Angelos, 
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one  among  them  named  Theodofiu?,  whom  they  made 
P°Pe  a}  Alexandria.  They  held,  that  the  perfons  of 


the  Trinity  are  not  the  fame;  that  none  of  them  exifts 
of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  nature ;  but  that  there  is  a 
common  god  or  deity  exifting  in  them  all,  and  that 
each  is  God,  by  a  participation  of  this  deity. 

ANGELO,  Michael.  There  were  five  celebrated 
Italian  painters  of  this  name,  who  flourilhed  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries;  but  the  two  moft  diftinguiflied  of 
them  are  thefe.— Firft,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
who  was  a  moft  incomparable  painter,  fculptor,  and 
architeft,  born  in  1474,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzi  in 
Tufcany.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Dominico  Ghirlan¬ 
daio  ;  and  eredfed  an  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture 
in  Florence,  under  the  proteaion  of  Lorenzo  di  Me- 
dicis ;  which,  upon  the  troubles  of  that  houfe,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  remove  to  Bologna.  About  this  time  he  made 
an  image  of  Cupid,  which  lie  carried  to  Rome,  broke 
off  one  of  its  arms,  and  buried  the  image  in  a  place  he 
knew  would  foon  be  dug  up,  keeping  the  arm  by  him. 
It  was  accordingly  found,  and  fold  to  Cardinal  St  Gre¬ 
gory  for  an  antique ;  until  Michael,  to  their  confufion 
and  his  own  credit,  difeovered  his  artifice,  and  con¬ 
firmed  it  by  the  deficient  arm  which  he  produced  :  it 
is  rather  unufual  for  the  manufafturers  of  antiques  to 
be  fo  ingenuous.  His  reputation  was  fo  great  at  Rome, 
that  he  was  employed  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  cha¬ 
pel  ;  and  by  the  command  of  Pope  Paul  III.  executed 
Lis  moft  celebrated  piece,  The  La /l  Judgment.  He  has 
the  charadter  of  being  the  greateft  defigner  that  ever 
lived ;  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  no  painter  ever 
underftood  anatomy  fo  well.  He  died  immenfely  rich 
at  Rome,  in  1564— Secondly,  Michael  Angelo  de 
Caravaggio,  born  at  that  village  in  Milan,  in  1569. 
He  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  bricklayer’s  labourer  ; 
but  he  was  fo  charmed  with  feeing  fome  painters  at 
work,  that  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  art; 
and  made  fuch  progrefs  in  a  few  years,  that  he  was 
admired  as  the  author  of  a  new  ftyle  of  painting.  It 
was  obferved  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  that  he 
was  incomparable  in  defigning,  but  knew  little  of  co¬ 
louring  ;  and  of  Caravaggio,  that  he  had  as  good  a  gout 
in  colouring  as  he  had  a  bad  one  in  defigning.  There 
is  one  pidlure  of  his  in  the  Dominican  church  at  Ant- 
iverp,.  which  Rubens  ufed  to  call  his  mafter.  It  is  faid 
of  this  painter,  that  he  was  fo  ftrangelv  cofitentious, 
that  the  pencil  was  no  fooner  out  of  bis 'hand  but  his 
iword  was  in  it.  He  died  in  1609. 

^AGELO)  St,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Capitanata.  There  are  feveral  other  towns  and 
caitles  of  the  fame  name  in  Italy,  and  particularly  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome.  E.  Long.  1  c.  c6.  N 
Lat.  41.43.  &  o  j 

.  ANGELOS,  Los,  a  province  of  Mexico,  the  an¬ 
cient  republic  of  Tlafcala,  of  which  a  city  called  T/af- 
caia  was  once  the  capital.  That  city  is  now  reduced 
to  an  inconfiderable  village,  and  has  given  place  to 
another  called  Puebla  dee  /os  Angelos,  or  the  city  of 
Angels.  It  1S  fituated  in  W.  Long.  103.  12.  and 
•  at.  19.  13.  It  was  formerly  an  Indian  town  ; 
u  in  1530  was  entirely  abandoned  by  the  natives,  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  A  fuc- 
f66  ii” j  ylceroy  °f  Mexico,  by  a  milder  treatment, 

?  e  t  tem  j  and  :he  town  is  now  exceedingly  rich 
and  populous,  fo  as  even  to  vie  with  Mexico  itfolf  in 
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magnificence.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Zacatula,  in 
a  fine  valley,  about  25  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Mex- 
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ico.  In  the  middle  is  a  beautiful  and  fpacioiis  fquare, 
from  whence  run  the  principal  fircets  in  direct  lines, 
which  are  croffed  by  others  at  right  angles.  One  fide 
is  almoft  entirely  occupied  by  the  magnificent  front  of 
the  cathedral  j  while  the  other  three  confifl  of  piazzas, 
under  which  are  the  fliops  of  tradefmen.  The  city  is 
the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fufTragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  wealth  of  the 
place  by  the  revenue  of  the  cathedral  and  chapter, 
which  amounts  to  300,000  pieces  of  eight  annually. 
It  mull  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  popifii 
countries  the  wealth  of  the  laity  by  no  means  bears  the 
fame  proportion  to  that  of  the  clergy  as  in  Britain. 
What  contributes  greatly  to  increafe  the  riches  of  this 
province  is,  that  here  is  fituated  tiie  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  natural  centre  of  all  the  American  treafures  belong¬ 
ing  to  Spain.  See  Vera  Cruz. 

ANGELO T,  an  ancient  Englifh  gold  coin,  firuck 
at  Paris,  while  under  fubjeffion  to  the  Englifh.  It  was 
thus  called  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  fupporting  the 
fcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France.  There 
was  another  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  firuck  un¬ 
der  Philip  de  Valois. 

Angelot  is  alfo  ufed  in  Commerce  { o  denote  a 
fmall,  fat,  rich  fort  of  cheefe,  brought  from  Normandy. 
Skinner  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  thus  called  from  the 
name  of  the  perfon  who  firft  made  it  up  in  that  form, 
and  perhaps  ftamped  it  with  his  own  name.  Menace 
takes  it  to  have  been  denominated  from  the  refemblance 
it  bears  to  the  Englifh  coin  called  angelot .  It  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  Pays  de  Bray,  whence"  it  is  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  angelot  de  Bray .  It  is  commonly  made  in  vats, 
cither  fquare  or  fhaped  like  a  heart. 

ANGER,  a  violent  paffion  of  the  mind,  confiding 
in  a  propen fity  to  take  vengeance  on  the  author  of  fome 
real  or  fuppofed  injury  done  the  offended  party. 

Anger  is  either  deliberative  or  inflindlive ;  and  the 
latter  kind^  is  rafh  and  ungovernable,  becaufe  it  operates 
blindly,  without  affording  time  for  deliberation  or  fore¬ 
fight.  Bifliop  Butler  very  juftly  obferves,  that  anger 
is  far  from  being  a  felfifh  paffion,  fince  it  is  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  by  injuries  offered  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourfelves ; 
and  was  defigned  by  the  Author  of  nature  not  only  to 
excite  us  to  a6l  vigoroufly  in  defending  ourfelves  from 
evil,  but  to  intereft  us  in  the  defence  or  refeue  of  the 
injured  and  helplefs,  and  to  raife  us  above  the  fear  of 
the  proud  and  mighty  oppreffor. 

Neither,  therefore,  is  all  anger  finful  :  hence  the  pre¬ 
cept,  “  Be  ye  angry  and  fin  not.”— It  becomes  finful, 
however,  and  contradi&s  the  rule  of  Scripture,  when  it 
is  conceived  upon  flight  and  inadequate  provocations, 
and  when  it  continues  long.  It  is  then  contrary  to  the 
amiable  fpirit  of  charity,  which  “  fuffereth  long,  and  is 
not  eafily  provoked.”  Hence  thefe  other  precepts 
“  Let  every  “an  be  flow  to  anger and,  “  Let  not  the 
fun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.” 

Thefe  precepts,  and  all  reafoning  indeed  upon  the 
ubjea,  fuppofe  the  paffion  of  anger  to  be  within  our 
power  :  and  this  power  confifls  not  fo  much  in  any  fa¬ 
culty  we  have  of  appealing  our  wrath  at  the  time  (for 
we  are  paffive  under  the  fmart  which  an  injury  or  af¬ 
front  occafions,  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  prevent 
its  breaking  out  into  action),  as  in  fo  mollifying  our 

minds 
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An-er,  minds  by  habits  of  juft  refleftion,  as  to  be  lefs  irritated 
'  by  impreflions  of  injury,  and  to  be  fooner  pacified.  _ 

As  refleftions  proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  fedutives  of  anger,  the  following  are 
fugoefted  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  in  his  excellent  treatife 
_  _  .  TTT  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy*—“  The  pofiibility  of 
liooK  u  . _ .a  i  • _ .x  fmm  whlrb  the  conduct  that  of- 
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miftaking  the  motives  from  which  the  conduft.  that  of¬ 
fends  us  proceeded  ;  how  often  our  offences  have  been 
the  effea  of  inadvertency,  when  they  were  miftaken 
for  malice;  the  inducement  which  promoted  our  adver- 
fary  to  aa  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the  fame  in¬ 
ducement  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  operated  upon  our¬ 
felves  ;  that  he  is  fuffering  perhaps  under  a  contrition, 
which  he  is  afhamed,  or  wants  opportunity,  to  confefs; 
and  how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  by  coldnefs  or  ln- 
fult  over  a  fpirit  already  humbled  in  fecret*,  that  the 
returns  of  kindntfs  are  fweet,  and  that  there  is  neither 
honour  nor  virtue  nor  ufe  in  refitting  them— for  fome 
perfons  think  themfelves  bound  to  chenlh  and  keep 
hive  their  indignation,  when  they  find  it  dying  away  of 
itfelf.  Wc  may  remember  that  others  have  their  pai- 
fions  their  prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their  fears, 
their  cautions,  their  interefts,  their  fudden  itnpulfes, 
their  varieties  of  apprehenfion,  as  well  as  we  :  we  may 
recoiled  what  hath  fometimes  paffed  in  our  own  minds, 
when  we  have  got  on  the  wrong  fide  of  a  quarrel,  and 
imagine  the  fame  to  be  patting  in  our  adverfary’s  mind 
now  •  when  we  became  fenfible  of  our  milbehaviour, 
what’ palliations  we  perceived  in  it,  and  expefted  others 
to  perceive ;  how  we  were  affeded  by  the  kindnels,  and 
felt  the  fuperiority  of  a  generous  reception  and  ready 
fomvenefs  ;  how  perfecution  revived  our  fpints  with 
our* enmity,  and  feemed  to  juftify  the  conduft  in  our- 
felves  which  we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  m- 
decency  of  extravagant  anger  ;  how  it  renders  us, 
whilft  it  lafts,  the  fcorn  and  fport  of  all  about  us,  ot 
which  it  leaves  us,  when  it  ceafes,  fenfible  and  afhamed  ; 
the  inconveniences  and  irretrievable  mifeondud  into 
which  our  irafeibility  has  fometimes  betrayed  us;  the 
friendftiips  it  has  loft  us  ;  the  diftreffes  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  in  which  we  have  been  involved  by  it  and  the 
fore  repentance  which  on  one  account  or  other  it  al- 

ways  cods  us.  . 

a  gut  the  refieflion  calculated  above  all  others,  to 

allay  that  haughtinefs  of  temper  which  is  ever  finding 
out  provocations,  and  which  renders  anger  fo  impetu¬ 
ous,  is  that  which  the  gofpel  propofes;  namely,  that 
we  ourfelves  are,  or  (hortly  fliall  be,  fuppbants  for  mer¬ 
cy  and  pardon  at  the  judgment-feat  ot  God.  Imagine 
our  feCret  fins  all  difclofed  and  brought  to  light  ;  ima¬ 
gine  us  thus  humbled  and  expofed  ;  trembling  under 
the  hand  of  God  ;  catting  ourfelves  on  his  compaflion; 
cryin"  out  for  mercy — imagine  fuch  a  creature  to  talk 
of  fatisfaftion  and  revenge,  refufing  to  be  entreated, 
difdaining  to  forgive,  extreme  to  mark  and  to  relent 
what  is  done  amifs  ;  imagine,  I  fay,'  this;  and  you  can 
hardly  feign  to  yourfelf  an  inftance  of  more  impious 
and  unnatural  arrogance.”  . 

Phvfieians  and  naturalifts  have  recorded  lnltances  ot 
very  extraordinary  effefts  of  this  paflion  Borrichius 
cured  a  woman  of  an  inveterate  tertian  ague,  which  had 
baffled  the  art  of  phyfic,  by  putting  the  patient  in  a 
furious  fit  of  anger.  Valeriola  made  ufe  of  the  fane 
means,  with  the  like  fuccefs,  in  a  quartan  ague.  I  he 
feme  paflion  has  been  equally  falutary  to  paralytic, 


gouty,  and  even  dumb  perfons  ;  to  which  laft  it  has  Anger 
fometimes  given  the  ufe  of  fpecch.  Etmuller  gives  IS 
divers  inftances  of  very  Angular  cures  wrought  by  ,Angeron* 
anger ;  among  others,  he  mentions  a  perfon  laid  up  in 
the  gout,  who  being  provoked  by  his  phyfician,  flew 
upon  him,  and  was  cured.  It  is  true,  the  remedy  is 
fomewhat  dangerous  in  the  application,  when  a  patient 
does  not  know  how  to  ufe  it  with  moderation.  _  We 
meet  with  feveral  inftances  of  princes  to  whom  it  has 
proved  mortal  ;  e.  g.  Valentiuian  the  firft,  Wenceflaus, 
Matthius  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  and  others.  There 
are  alio  inftances  wherein  it  has  produced  the  epilepfy, 
jaundice,  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  &c.  In  fa  ft, 
this  paflion  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  quickly  throws 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem  into  preternatural  commo¬ 
tions,  by  a  violent  ftrifture  of  the  nervous  and  niufcu- 
lar  parts  ;  and  furprifiligly  augments  not  only  the  fyitole 
of  the,  heart  and  of  its  contiguous  veffels,  but  alfo  the 
tone  of  the  fibrous  parts  in  the  whole  body.  It  is  alfo 
certain,  that  this  paflion,  by  the  fpafmodic  ftrifture  it 
produces  in  the  parts,  exerts  its  power  principally  on 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  are  highly  nervous 
and  membranous  parts ;  whence  the  fyir.ptoms  are 
more  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  confent 
of  the  llomach  and  inteftines,  with  the  other  nervous 
paits,  and  alrnoft  with  the  w  hole  body,  ft  he  unhap¬ 
py  influence  of  anger  likewife,  on  the  biliary  and  hepa¬ 
tic  dufts,  is  very  furprifing ;  fince  by  an  intenfe  con- 
llriftion  of  tbefe,  the  liver  is  not  only  rendered  fcir- 
rhous,  but  ft  ones  alfo  are  often  generated  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder  and  biliary  dufts:  thefe  accidents  have  fearce- 
ly  any  other  origin  than  an  obftruftion  of  the  free  mo¬ 
tion  and  efflux  of  the  bile,  by  means  of  this  violent 
ftrifture.  From  fuch  a  ftrifture  of  theft  dufts  likewife 
proceeds  the  jaundice,  which  in  procels  of  time  lays  a 
foundation  for  calculous  concretions  in  the  gall  blad¬ 
der.  Laftly,  By  increafing  the.  motion  of  the  fluid,  or 
the  fpafms  of  the  fibrous  parts,  by  means  of  auger,  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  is  propelled  with  an  impetus 
to  certain  parts  ;  whence  it  happens  that  they  are  too 
much  diftended,  and  the  orifices  of  the  veins  diftnbuted 
there  opened.  It  is  evident  froin  experience,  that  an¬ 
ger  has  a  great  tendency  to  excite  enormous  haemor¬ 
rhages,  either  from  the  nofe.  the  aperture  of  the  pulmo- 
narv  artery,  the  veins  of  the  anus*,  or  in  women,  from 
the  uterus,  efpecially  in  thofefrevioufly  aceuftomed  and 
difoofed  to  fuch  evacuations. 

ANG  ERM  ANN  I  A,  or  AngehmanLand,  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lapland 
and  Bothnia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
Medeipadia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Jempti  and  Herndel. 

It  is  full  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  forefts  •,  and  there 
is  one  very  high  mountain  called  Scull.  .  It  has  ex¬ 
cellent  ironworks,  and  lakes  abounding  with  ffth. 

ANGERMOND,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  m 
Germany,  on  the  eaft  tide  of  the  Rhine,  fubjeft  to  the 
Ele&or  Palatine.  E.  Long.  6.  20.  N,  Lat.  Jl.  10. 

ANG  EBON  A,  in  Mythology ,  the  name  of  a  Pa¬ 
gan  deity  whom  the  Romans  prayed  to  for  the  cure 
of  the  quinfy,  in  Latin  angina .  Pliny  -calls  her.  the 
goddefs  of  faience  wd-calmnefs  of  mind,  who  bamlhes 
all  uneafinefs  and  melancholy.  She  is  reprefented 
with  her  mouth  covered,  to  denote  patience  and  re¬ 
fraining  from  complaints.  Her  ftatue  was  fet  up,  and 

facrificed  to,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Volupia,  to 

(now 
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An^rcna-  fhow  that  a  patient  enduring  of  affii&ion  leads  to  plea- 
lia  fure. 

ANGERONALIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts  held 
.A-ng  tera.  ^  jjie  Romans  on  the  21  ft  of  December,  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  or  Angeronia,  the  goddefs  of  patience  and 
filence.  Feftusand  Julius  Modeftus,  quoted  by  Macro- 
bius,  Saturn.  lib.  i.  cap.  io.  derive  the  name  from  angi¬ 
na ,  “quinfy  and  fuppofe  the  goddefs  to  have  been 

thus  denominated,  becaufe  (he  prefidedover  that  difeafe. 
— Others  fuppofe  it  formed  from  angor ,  “grief,  pain 
to  intimate  that  (he  gave  relief  to  thofe  affli<fted  there¬ 
with. — Others  deduce  it  from  angeo ,  44  I  prefs,  I  clofe,” 
as  being  reputed  the  goddefs  of  filence,  &c. 

ANGERS,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the 
former  duchy  of  Anjou,  now  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire.  It  is  feated  a  little  above  the  place 
where  the  Sarte  and  the  Loire  lofe  themfelves  in  the 
Maine.  This  laft  river  divides  the  city  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  the  High  and  the  Low  Town.  There 
are  twelve  parifties  in  the  city,  and  four  in  the  fuburbs, 
which  contain  upwards  of  36,000  inhabitants.  Be- 
lides  thefe,  there  are  eight  chapters,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  convents  for  both  fexes.  Its  greateft  extent  is 
along  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  reaches  quite 
down  to  the  river  fide.  The  caftle  was  built  by  St 
Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  The 
walls,  foffes,  and  numerous  towers  which  yet  fubfift, 
evince  its  former  magnificence  :  and  its  fituation  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  011  a  rock  overhanging  the  river, 
conduces  to  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur,  though  at  pre- 
fent  in  decay.  It  was  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  Sicily,  as  dukes  of  Anjou,  but  is  now  in  a 
ftate  of  total  ruin.  Fhe  cathedral  of  Angers  is  a  ve¬ 
nerable  ftruRure  ;  and  although  it  has  undergone 
tnajiy  alterations  in  the  courfe  of  ages  fince  its  con- 
ftruRion,  yet  the  architecture  is  fingular,  and  deferves 
attention.  Here  lies  interred  with  her  anceftors  the 
renowned  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rene  king  of  Sicily, 
and  queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  England.  She  expired, 
after  her  many  intrepid  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  re¬ 
place  her  hufband  on  the  throne,  in  the  year  1482, 
at  the  caftle  of  Dampierre  in  Anjou.  Near  the  church 
of  St  Michael  is  the  handfomeft  fquare  in  the  city,  from 
whence  runs  a  ftreet  which  has  the  name  of  the  church. 
On  one  fide  of  this  ftreet  is  the  town-houfe  ;  which  has 
.a  fine  tower,  vTith  a  clock,  raifed  upon  an  arch  which 
ferves  for  a  paffage  into  the  great  fquare.  There  are 
two  large  bridges,  which  keep  up  a  communication 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  city ;  and  in  the  leffer  of 
thefe  there  is  another  fquare,  which  ferves  for  a  mar¬ 
ket.  *1  he  univerfity  of  Angers  was  founded  in  1398, 
and  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  in  1685.  This  laft 
confifts  of  thirty  academicians.  At  the  end  of  the 
fuburb  of  Brefigny  are  the  quarries  of  Angers,  fo 
famous  for  the  fine  ftate  which  is  got  from  thence. 
The  pieces  are  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece,  and 
a  foot  fquare.  All  the  houfes  in  Angers  are  covered 
with  this  ftate,  which  has  gained  it  the  appellation  of 
the  Black  City.  The  walls  with  which  King  John  of 
England  furrounded  it  in  1214  remain  nearly  entire, 
and  are  of  very  great  circumference.  W.  Long.  o.  a  c. 
N.  Lat.  47.  30.  6 

ANGHIERA,  a  town  oF  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It 
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is -feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  in  Arabia 
E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  42.  H 

ANGINA,  in  Medicine ,  a  violent  inflammation  of  AngleiVfo 
the  throat,  otherwife  called  quinfy .  See  Medicine  ^  J 
Index . 

Angina  Pe&oris .  See  Medicine  Index . 

ANGIOSPERMI  A,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  bo¬ 
tany,  the  fecond  order  in  the  clafs  didynamia.  It  con* 
fifts  of  thofe  plants,  of  that  clafs,  whole  feeds  are  enclo- 
fed  in  a  pericarpium.  In  this  order  the  ftigma  is  gene¬ 
rally  obtufe.  Thefe  are  the  perfonati  of  Tournefort. 

ANGITIiE  lucus  or  NEMUS,  (Virg.),  fituated 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  'Fhe  inha¬ 
bitants  are  called  Lucenfes ,  by  Pliny.  Angitia  was  lifter 
of  Medea,  who  taught  antidotes  againft  poifon  and 
ferpents,  according  to  Sil.  Italicus.  But  Servius  on 
Virgil  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  called  Medea  by  this 
name  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  town  is  now  called 

Luco . 

ANGLE,  the  inclination  of  two  lines  meeting  one 
another  in  a  point.  See  GEOMETRY. 

ANGLE  of  Incidence,  in  Optics ,  the  angle  which  a 
ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point  of 
the  furface  of  any  medium  on  which  it  falls  ;  though  it 
is  fometimes  underftood  of  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  furface  itfelf. 

ANGLE  of  RefraSiion  now  generally  means  the  angle 
which  a  ray  of  light,  refra&ed  by  any  medium,  makes 
with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the  furface  on 
which  it  was  incident  j  but  has  fometimes  been  under¬ 
ftood  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  furface  of 
the  refra&ing  medium  itfelf. 

ANGLER,  a  perfon  who  pra&ifes  the  art  of  ang¬ 
ling,  whether  as  a  diverfion  or  otherwife.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Angling. 

Angler,  the  Engliili  name  of  a  fpecies  of  lophus. 

See  Lophus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ANGLES,  an  ancient  German  nation,  originally 
a  branch  of  the  SueVi :  who,  after  various  migrations, 
fettled  in  that  part  of  Denmark,  and  duchy  of  Slefwick, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Angel,  and  of  which  the  city 
of  Flenfburgh  is  the  capital.  Here  they  were  known, 
even  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  by  the  name  of  Ang/i.  The 
origin  of  this  name  is  varioufly  accounted  for.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Saxo-Grammaticus,  they  were  called  A ngli,  from 
one  Angulus,  fon  to  Humblus  king  of  Denmark.  Wi- 
difehind,  a  Saxon  writer,  will  have  them  to  be  called 
Angh,  from  an  ifiand  in  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  fea, 
which  they  conquered.  Goropius  derives  their  name 
from  the  Saxon  word  Angel  or  Engel,  fignifying  a  fifh- 
hook  ;  the  Angles,  like  the  other  Saxon  nations,  being 
greatly  aadi&ed  to  piracy,  and  on  that  account  being 
fo  named  by  the  neighbouring  nations;  as  if,  like  hooks, 
they  caught  all  that  was  m  the  fea.  To  this  nation 
the  Britifti  ambafladors  am  faid  to  have  applied,  when- 
foliciting  fuccours  againft  the  Scots  and  PitRs.  The 
Angles,  therefore,  came  over  in  greater  numbers  than 
any  other  Saxon  nation  ;  and  accordingly  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  giving  the  name  of  Anglia  to  England.  See 
England. 

ANGLESEY,  Isle  OF,  is  the  moft  weftern  county 
of  North  Wales.  It  is  24  miles  in  length,  18  in 
breadth,  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  is 
feparated  from  Cacrnarvonftiire  by  a  ftrait  called 
X  x  Men  at 3 
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lefey.  Menai,  and  on  every  other  fade  is  furrounded  by  the  Tea. 

It  is  a  fertile  fpot,  and  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  flefh, 
fifti,  and  fowls. 

At  Port  Aethwy,  the  mod  general  ferry  into  the 
ifland,  there  is  a  great  paffage  of  cattle.  It  is  computed 
that  the  ifland  lends  forth  annually  from  12,000  to 
15,000  head,  and  multitudes  of  flieep  and  hogs.  It 
is  alfo  computed  that  the  remaining  (lock  of  cattle  is 
30,000.  In  1 7 70  upwards  of  90,000  bufliels  of  corn 
were  exported,  exclufive  of  wheat.  The  improvement 
in  hufbandry  has  greatly  increafed  fince  the  fuppreflion 
of  fmuggling  from  the  ifle  of  Man  :  before  that  time 
every  farmer  was  mounted  on  fome  high  promontory, 
expecting  the  vcffel  with  illicit  trade  ;  but  fince  that 
period,  he  fets  in  earned  to  induftry  and  cultivation. 
Not  but  that  the  ifland  was  in  the  mod  remote  times 
famous  for  its  fertility  :  Mon,  Mam  Gymry,  the  Nur- 
fing  mother  of  Wales,  was  a  title  ft  affumed  even  in 
the  1  2th  century. 

This  idand  is  divided  into  74  paridies,  of  which  mod 
of  the  churches  are  fituated  near  the  fliores.  By  an  ac¬ 
count  given  on  the  13th  of  Augud  1 563,  there  were 
2010  houfeholds,  or  families,  in  Anglefey  3  allowing 
five  to  a  family,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at 
that  period  was  10,050.  In  1776,  the  number  of 
houfes  in  Anglefey  was  about  3956:  allowing  five  per¬ 
forms  to  a  family,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was 
at  that  time  19,7  80 3  which  wants  only  340  of  doubling 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  intervening  fpace. 
The  chief  town  is  Beaumaris. 

In  ancient  times  this  ifland  was  called  Mon,  Mona ,  or 
Moneg.  It  was  the  great  nurfery  of  the  religion  of  the 
Druids,  .being  the  refidence  of  the  grand  druid,  or  chief 
pontiff,  and  confequently  of  all  the  learned  doftors  in 
that  religion. 

Many  ancient  monuments  of  druidifm  dill  remain 
in  the  ifland. — At  Tre’r  Dryw,  or  the  habitation  of  the 
arch  druid,  are  feveral  mutilated  remains,  which  have 
been  deferibed  by  Mr  Rowlands.  His  Bryn  Gwyn,  or 
Brein  Gwyn ,  or  royal  tribunal,  is  a  circular  hollow  of 
180  feet  in  diameter,  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  agger 
of  earth  and  dones,  evidently  brought  from  fome  other 
place,  there  not  being  apy  mark  of  their  being  taken 
from  the  fpot.  It  has  only  a  fingle  entrance.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  grand  confiflory  of  the 
druidical  adminiflration. — Not  far  from  it  was  one  of 
the  Gorfeddau ,  now  in  a  manner  difperfed,  but  which 
once  confided  of  a  great  copped  heap  of  dones,  on 
which  fat  aloft  a  druid,  inftru&ing  the  furrounding 
people  multa  de  Deorum  immortalium  vi  et  potefiate  dif- 
putare ,  et  juventuti  tradunt :  Caefi.  lib.  vi.— -Here  were 
alfo  the  relicks  of  a  circle  of  dones,  with  the  cromlech 
in  the  triidfl  3  but  all  extremely  imperfeft.  Two  of 
the  dones  are  very  large  3  one,  which  ferves  at  prefent 
as  part  of  the  end  of  a  houfe,  is  12  feet  7  inches  high, 
and  8  feet  broad  ;  and  another  1 1  feet  high,  and 
23  feet  in  girth.  Some  leffer  dones  yet  remain.  This 
circle,  when  complete,  was  one  of  the  temples  of  the 
druids,  in  which  their  religious  rites  were  performed. 
It  is  the  conje&ure  of  Mr  Rowlands,  that  the  whole 
of  thefe  remains  were  furrounded  with  a  circle  of  oaks, 
and  formed  a  deep  and  facred  grove  :  Jam  per  fe  ro- 
bornm  ele^unt  kicos ,  negue  u/la  facra  fine  ea  fronde 
confidant ;  (Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  xy.  44.).— Near  this 
k  Caer  Leb,  or  the  moated  intrenchment  3  of  a 
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fquare  form,  with  a  double  rampart,  and  broad  ditch  Ar.glefij, 
intervening,  and  a  leffer  on  the  outfide.  W  ithin  1 '  \rmmJ 
are  foundations  of  circular  and  of  fquare  buildings. 

This  Mr  Rowlands  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  refidence 
of  the  arch  druid,  and  to  have  given  the  name,  Tre'r 
Drtfw,  to  the  townfhip  in  which  it  flands.  At  Trev 
Wry  are  feveral  faint  traces  of  circles  of  dones,  and 
other  vediges  of  buildings ;  but  all  fo  dilapidated,  or 
hid  in  weeds,  as  to  become  almofl  formlefs.  Bod - 
drnddn ,  or  the  habitation  of  the  druids,  Tre'r-Beirdd, 
or  that  of  the  bard,  and  Bodowyr ,  or  that  of  the 
prieds,  are  all  of  them  hamlets,  nearly  furrounding  the 
feat  of  the  chief  druid,  compofing  the  effential  part  of 
his  fuite.  At  the  lad  is  a  thick  cromlech,  reding  on 
three  dones. 

The  fliore  near  Porthamel,  not  far  from  hence,  is 
famed  for  being  the  place  where  Suetonius  landed,  and 
put  an  end  in  this  ifland  to  the  druid  reign.  His  in¬ 
fantry  paffed  over  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  perhaps  at 
the  fpot  dill  called  Pant  yr  Yfcraphie ,  or  the  valley  of 
Skiff's.  His  cavalry  eroded  partly  by  fording,  partly 
by  fwimming.  Of  the  conflict  on  this  occafion  we 
have  the  following  animated  defeription  by  Tacitus*  :  *  Annnti 
“  Stat  pro  littore  diverfa  acies,  denfa  armis  virifque, XIV- 3°- 
intercurfantibus  feeminis  in  modum  furiarum,  vefle  fe- 
rali,  crinibus  deje&is,  faces  perferebant;  druidcegue  cir- 
cum,  preces  diras  fublatis  ad  ccelum  manibus  funden- 
tes.  Novitate  afpe6lus  percutere  militem,  ut  quafi  hae- 
rentibus  membris,  immobile  corpus  vulneribus  praibe- 
rent.  Dein  cohortationibus  duels,  et  fe  ipfe  flimulantes, 
ne  muliebre  et  fanalicum  agmen  pavefeerent,  inferunt 
figna,  dernuntque  obvios  et  igni  fuo  involvunt.  Prae- 
fidium  poflhac  impofitum  vicis,  excifique  luci,  faevi  fu- 
perditionibus  facri.  Nam  cruore  captivo  adolere  aras, 
et  hominum  fibris  confulere  does  fas  habebant.” — Thus 
*Englilhed  :  44  On  the  fliore  flood  a  motley  army  in 
clofe  array,  and  well  armed  3  with  women  running 
wildly  about  in  black  attire,  with  diflievelled  hair,  and 
like  the  furies  brandidling  their  torches-,  furrounded  by 
the  druids,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  pour¬ 
ing  forth  the  mod  dreadful  imprecations.  The  foldier 
flood  aflonifhed  with  the  novelty  of  the  fight.  His 
limbs  grew  torpid,  and  his  body  remained  motionlefs, 
refigned  to  every  wound.  At  length,  animated  by 
their  leader,  and  roufing  one  another  not  to  be  inti¬ 
midated  with  a  womanly  and  fanatic  band,  they  dif- 
played  their  enfigns,  overthrew  all  who  oppofed  them, 
and  flung  them  into  their  own  fires.  After  the  battle* 
they  placed  garrifons  in  the  towns,  and  cut  down  the 
groves  confecrated  to  the  mod  horrible  fuperditions 
for  the  Britons  held  it  right  to  facrifice  on  their  altars 
with  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  to  confult  the 
gods  by  the  infpeflion  of  human  entrails.”  There  are 
no  traces  of  any  Roman  works  left  in  this  country. 

Their  day  was  fo  fliort,  that  they  had  not  time  to  form 
any  thing  permanent. 

Near  the  ferry  of  Moel  y  Don  appear  the  fine  woods 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bay  ley,  fkirting  the  Menai  for  a  con- 
fiderable  way.  The  wooded  part  of  the  idand  is  on 
this  fide.  It  commences  at  Llanidan,  and  recals  the 
ancient  Britilh  name  of  Anglefey,  Ymjs  Dywyll ,  or  the- 
Dark  Ifland ,  on  account  of  the  deep  fliade  of  its 
groves:  but  at  prefent  it  is  (except  in  this  part)  entirely 
diveded  of  trees  3  and  the  climate  fo  averfe  to  their 
growth,  that  in  mod  parts  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
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ey,  the  gentry  can  raife  a  plantation  round  their  houfe*. 

—  Plas  Newydd,  the  feat  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  lies 
clofe  upon  the  water,  prote&ed  on  three  fides  by  vene¬ 
rable  oaks  and  afhes.  The  view  up  and  down  this 
magnificent  river-like  flrait  is  extremely  fine.  The 
{hores  are  rocky  ;  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  covered 
ivith  woods  ;  and  beyond  foar  a  long  range  of  Snow- 
donian  Alps.  Here  flood  a  houfe  built  by  Gwenllian, 
a  defeendant  of  Cadrod  Hardd.  The  manfion  has  been 
improved,  and  altered  to  a  caftellated  form  by  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  owner. 

In  the  woods  are  fome  very  remarkable  druidical 
antiquities.  Behind  the  houfe  are  to  be  feen  two  vafl 
cromlechs.  The  upper  flone  of  one  is  12  feet  7 
inches  long,  12  broad,  and  four  thick,  fupported  by' 
five  tall  flones.  The  other  is  but  barely  feparated  from 
the  firft  ;  is  almoft  a  fquare  of  five  feet  and  a  half, 
and  fupported  by  four  flones.  The  number  of  fup- 
porters  to  cromlechs  is  merely  accidental,  and  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fize  or  form  of  the  incumbent  flone. 
Thefe  are  the  mofl  magnificent  we  have,  and  the  high- 
eft  from  the  ground  ;  for  a  middle  fized  liorfe  may  ea- 
fily  pafs  under  the  largeft.  In  the  lands  of  Llugwy, 
indeed,  there  is  a  moft  ftupendous  one  of  a  rhomboi- 
dal  form.  The  greateft  diagonal  is  17I  feet,  the  lef- 
fer  15,  and  the  thicknefs  three  feet  nine  inches;  but 
its  height  from  the  ground  is  only  two  feet :  it  was 
fupported  by  feveral  flones.  The  Welfh,  who  aferibe 
every  thing  ftupendous  to  our  famous  Britifh  king,  call 
it  Arthur's  ^uoit,  In  the  woods  at  this  place  are  fome 
druidical  circles  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Beaumaris,  on  the  fhore, 
fland  the  remains  of  Llanvaes,  or  the  Friars.  It  was 
founded  by  Prince  Llewelyn  ap  Jerwerth,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  country,  over  the 
grave  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  King  John,  who 
died  in  1237,  and  was  interred  on  the  fpot.  Here  alfo 
were  interred  a  fon  of  a  Danifli  king,  Lord  Clifford, 
and  many  barons  and  knights  who  fell  in  the  Welfh 
wars.  It  ~was  dedicated  to  St  Francis,  and  confecrated 
by  Howel  biffiop  of  Bangor,  a  prelate  who  died  in 
1240.  The  religious  were  FrancHcans,  or  minor  friars. 
Their  church  and  houfe  were  deftroyed,  and  their  lands 
wafted,  in  the  infurre&ion  made  to  on  after  the  death 
of  Llewelyn,  laft  Welfh  prince,  by  his  relation  Madoe. 
Edward  II.  in  confidcration  of  their  misfortunes,  re¬ 
mitted  to  them  the  payment  of  the  taxes  due  to  him, 
which  before  the  war  were  levied  at  the  rate  of  12I.  10s. 
Thefe  friars  were  ‘ftrong  favourers  of  Owen  Glcndwr. 
Henry  IV.  in  his  firft  march  againft  Owen,  plundered 
the  convent,  put  feveral  of  the  friars  to  the  fword, 
and  carried  away  the  reft  ;  but  afterwards  fet  them  at 
liberty,  made  reftitution  to  the  place,  but  peopled  it 
with  Englifh  reclufes.  It  poftibly  was  again  reduced 
to  ruin  ;  for  Henry  V.  by  patent,  eftablifhes  here  eight 
friars,  but  cfireCls  that  only  two  fhould  be  Welfh.  At 
the  diflblution,  Henry  VIII.  fold  the  convent  and  its 
poffeflions  to  one  of  his  courtiers.  They  became  in 
latter  days  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
White  (now  extinCl),  who  built  Fere  a  good  manfion. 
It  of  late  became,  by  purchafe,  the  property  of  Lord 
Bulkelcy.  The^  church  is  turned  into  a  barn,  and  the 
coffin  of  the  princefs  Joan  now  ferves  for  a  watering 
trough.  A  little  farther  is  Caftell  Aber  Llienawg,  a 
fmad  fquare  fort,  with  the  remains  of  a  little  round 


tower  at  each  corner.  In  the  middle  flood  a  fquare 
tower.  A  fofTe  furrounds  the  whole.  A  hollow  way 
is  carried  quite  to  the  fhore,  and  at  its  extremity  is  a 
large  mound  of  earth  defigned  to  cover  the  landing. 
This  caftle  was  founded  by  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Cheftcr, 
and  Hugh  the  Red  earl  of  Shrewffiury,  in  IC98,  when 
they  made  an  invafion,  and  committed  mqre  favage  bar¬ 
barities  on  the  poor  natives,  efpecially  on  one  Kerrred  a 
prieft,  than  ever  llained  the  annals  of  any  country. 
Providence  fent  Magnus  king,  of  Norway  to  revenge 
the  cruelties.  His  coming  was  to  all  appearance  cafual. 
He  offered  to  land,  but  wasoppofed  by  the  earls.  Mag¬ 
nus  flood  in  the  prow  of  his  fliip,  and  calling  to  him  a 
moft  expert  bowman,  they  at  once  dire&ed  their  arrows 
at  the  earl  of  Shrewffiury,  who  flood  all  armed  on  the 
fhore.  An  arrow  pierced  his  brain  through  one  of  his 
eyes,  the  only  defencelefs  part.  The  vi&or,  feeing  him 
fpring  up  in  the  agonies  of  death,  inful tingly  cried  out 
in  his  own  language,  Leite  loupe ,  u  Let  him  dance.” 
This  fort  was  garrifoned  fo  lately  as  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  when  it  was  kept  for  the  parliament  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cheadle  ;  but  was  taken  by  Colonel  Robinfon 
in  1645. 

Above  Llandonna  is  a  high  hill,  called  Bwrrd  Ar¬ 
thur  ,  or  Arthur’s  round  table :  the  true  name  was  pro¬ 
bably  Ditix* r  Dinas  Sulwij  :  for  a  church  immediately 
beneath  bears  that  of  Llanvihangle  Din-Sulwij .  On 
the  top  of  it  is  a  great  Britifh  poft,  lurrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  rude  flones  with  their  fliarp  points  up- 
permoft;  and  in  fome  parts  the  ramparts  are  formed  of 
fmall  flones.  In  the  area  are  veftiges  of  oval  build¬ 
ings  ;  the  largeft  is  formed  with  two  rows  of  flat  flones 
fet  on  end.  Thefe  had  been  the  temporary  habitations 
of  the  poffeffors.  It  had  been  a  place  of  vaft  ftrength  : 
for,  befides  the  artificial  defence,  the  hill  Hopes  fleep- 
ly  on  all  fides,  and  the  brink  next  to  the  ramparts  is 
moftly  precipitous.  It  is  worth  while  to  afeend  this 
hill  for  the  fake  of  the  vaft  profpeCl,  and  intermixture 
of  fea,  rock,  and  alps,  moft  favagely  great. 

About  two  miles  fouth  of  Plas  Gwyn,  the  feat  of 
Paul  Panton,  Efq.  was  fituated  Penmynnydd,  once  the 
refidence  of  the  anceftors  of  Owen  Tudor,  fecond  huf- 
band  to  Catherine  of  France,  queen  dowager  of  Hen- 
ry  V.  “  who  beyng  (as  honeft  Halle  informs  us) 
young  and  luftye,  folowyng  more  her  own  appetyte 
than  frendely  confaill,  and  regardyng  more  her  pri¬ 
vate  affe&ion  than  her  open  honour,  toke  to  huffiand 
privily  (in  1428)  a  goodly  gentylman,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  perfon,  garniged  with  manye  godly  gyftes  both  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  called  Owen  Teather ,  a  man 
brought  forth  and  come  of  the  noble  lignage  and  aun- 
cient  lyne  of  Cadwalader,  the  laft  kynge  of  the  Bri- 
tonnes.”  The  match,  important  in  its  eonfequences, 
reftored  the  Britifh  race  of  princes  to  this  kingdom  : 
Thefe  reigned  long,  under  the  title  of  the  Houfe  of 
Tudor;  the  mixed  race  having  ceafed  on  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.  grandfon  to  our  illuftrious  country¬ 
man.  The  remains  of  the  refidence  of  the  Tudors  are, 
the  door  of  the  gateway:  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
great  chimneypiece  of  the  hall;  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
prefent  farm-houfe.  Some  coats  of  arms,  and  dales  of 
the  building  or  time  of  repairs,  are  to  be  feen,  with 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  owners.  The 
Tudors,  for  a  confiderable  fpace  before  the  extinction 
of  their  race,  affbmed  the  name  of  Owen,  Richard 
X  x  2  was 
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Analefey.  was  the  laft  male  of  tbe  family,  and  was  (her  I  ft  of  the 
' — -y— county  In  1657.  Margaret,  heirefs  of  the  houfe,  mar¬ 
ried  Conir»giby  Williams,  Efq.  of  Gian  y  gors,  in  this 
ifiand,  who  poffcfted  it  during  his  life.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  fold  to  Lord  Bulkeley,  in  whofe  defcenaant  it 
(till  continues.  In  the  church  of  Ptnmynndydd  L  a 
mod  magnificent  monument  of  white  alabafter,  remo¬ 
ved  at  the  didolution  from  the  abbey  of  Llanvaes  to 
this  place  *,  probably  erecled  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor,  who  had  been  interred  there.  On  it 
is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  complete  armour,  a  conic  helm, 
and  mail  guard  down  to  his  breaft  ;  his  lady  is  in  a 
thick  angular  hood  ;  their  feet  reft  on  lions,  and  their 
heads  are  fupported  by  angeb. 

On  the  weilern  point  of  the  bay  is  a  fmall  cape,  flat 
at  top.  called  CaJIell  Mazer,  joined  to  the  land  by  a 
low  ifthmu-.  It  is  compofed  (if  limeftonc,  which  is 
carried  to  diftant  parts  in  fmall  veffels,  v’hieh  lie  in  a 
fmall  channel  near  the  rock,  and  by  their  numbers  fre¬ 
quently  enliven  the  view.  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  in  this  neighbourhood  :  but  there  are  no  vetliges 
of  there  having  been  any  ftation.  Beyond  Caftlemawr, 
on  the  lhore,  are  vaft  blocks  of  black  marble  filled  with 
fhells,  coral loids,  and  fungitse. 

At  Trvfclwyn  mountain  is  the  mod  confiderable 
bodv  of  copper  ore  perhaps  ever  known.  The  part  of 
Trvfclwyn  which  contains  it  is  called  Parys  mountain . 
Of  this  mountain,  and  the  works  there  carried  on,  we 
have  the  following  very  curious  and  particular  account 
*  Tour  in  by  Mr  Pennant*  : — “  The  external  afpeft  of  the  hill 
Wales,  II.  b  extremely  rude,  and  rifes  into  enormous  rocks  of 
23**  coarfe  white  quartz.  The  ore  is  lodged  in  a  bafon,  or 

hollow,  and  has  on  one  fide  a  fmall  lake,  on  whofe 
waters,  didafteful  as  thofe  of  Avernus,  no  bird  ia 
known  to  alight.  The  whole  profpeft  of  this  tra£l  ha*, 
by  the  mineral  operations,  affumed  a  mod  favage  ap¬ 
pearance.  Suffocating  fumes  of  the  burning  heaps  of 
copper  arife  in  all  parts,  and  extend  their  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  for  miles  round.  In  the  adjacent  parts  vege¬ 
tation  is  nearly  dedroyed  :  even  the  modes  and  lichens 
of  the  rocks  have  perifiied  ;  and  nothing  feems  capable 
of  redding  the  fumes  but  the  purple  melic  grafs,  which 
flourishes  in  abundance*  It  is  thought  that  the  ore 
had  been  worked  in  a  very  didant  period.  Vediges 
of  the  ancient  operations  appear  in  feveral  parts,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  trenching,  and  by  heating  the  rocks  intenfe- 
Iv,  then  fuddenly  pouring  on  water,  fo  as  to  caufe  them, 
to  crack  or  fcale  •,  thus  awkwardly  fupplying  the  ufe  of 
gunpowder.  Pieces  of  charcoal  were  alfo  found,  which 
proves  that  wood  was  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe.  As 
the  Britons  imported  all  works  in  brafs,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Romans  were  the  undertakers  of  thefe  mines  ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  fent  the  ore  to  Caer- 
hen  to  be  fmelted,  the  place  where  the  famous  cake  of 
copper  was  difeovered.  They  might  likewife  have  had 
a  fmelting  hearth  in  this  idand  ;  for  a  round  cake,  ef 
copper  was  difeovered  at  Llanvaethlle,  a  few  miles 
from  this  place.  Its  weight  was  fifty  pounds,  and  it 
had  on  it  a  mark  refembling  an  Z. 

“  In  the  year  1 762,  one  Alexander  Frazer  came 
into  Angle  fey  in  fearch  of  mines.  He  vifited  Parys 
mountain  ;  called  on  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  and  gave 
him  fo  flattering  an  account  of  the  profpedh,  as  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  a  trial,  and  fink  fhafts.  Ore  was 
difeovered)  but  before  any  quantity  could  be  gotten, 


the  mines  were  overpowered  with  water.  In  about  Anglefer. 
two  years  after,  Meflrs  Roe  and  Co.  of  Macclesfield  'V— - J 
applied  to  Sir  Nicholas  for  a  leafe  of  Penrliyn  ddu  mine 
in  Caernarvonfhire  ;  with  which  they  were,  much 
again  it  their  wills,  compelled  to  take  a  leafe  of  part  of 
this  mountain,  and  to  carry  on  a  level,  and  make  a  fair 
trial.  The  trial  was  accordingly  made  ;  ore  vTas  dif¬ 
eovered  ;  but  the  expences  overbalanced  the  profits 
They  continued  working  to  great  lofs  ;  and  at  length 
determined  to  give  the  affair  up.  They  gave  their 
agent  orders  for  that  purpofe  :  but  be,  as  a  final  at¬ 
tempt,  divided  his  men  into  ten  feveral  companies,  of 
three  or  four  in  a  partnerfhip,  and  let  them  fink  (hafts 
in  various  places,,  about  eight  hundred  yards  eaftward 
of  a  place  c aired’  the  Go/den  Venture ,  on  a  preemption 
that  a  fpring,  which  ifiued  from  near  the  place,  muft 
come  from  a  body  of  mineral.  His  conje&ure  was 
light  ;  for  in  lefs  than  two  days  they  met  with,  at  the 
depth  of  feven  feet  from  the  furface,  the  folid  mineral, 
which  proved  to  be  that  vaft  body  which  has  ftnee  been 
worked  to  fueh  advantage.  The  day  that  this  dif- 
covtry  was  made  was  March  2.  1768  :  which  has  ever 
ft  nee  been  obferved  as  a  feftival  by  the  miners.  Soon 
after  this  difeovery,  another  adventure  was  begun  by 
the  reverend  Mr  Edward  Hughes,  owner  of  part  of 
the  mountain,  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary  Lewis  of  Llys 
Hulas  ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the  treafure  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley  and  himfelf.  .The  body 
of  copper  ore  is  of  unknown  extent.  The  thicknefs 
has  been  afeertained  in  fome  places  by  the  driving  of  a 
level  under  it,  feveral  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  in  fome  places  twenty-four  yards*  The  ore  is  moft- 
ly  of  the  kind  called  by  Cronfted,  Pyrites  cuprifavo 
virixlefeens,  and  contains  vaft  quantities  of  fulphur.  It 
varies  in  degrees  of  goodnefs  ;  fome  of  it  is  rich,  but 
the  greater  part  poor  in  quality. 

“  There  are  other  fpeeies  of  copper  ore  found  here. 

Of  late  a  vein  of  the  Pyrites  cupri  grifeus  of  Cronfted, 
about  feven  yards  wide,  has  been  difeovered  near  the 
weft  end  of  the  mountain  :  fome  is  of  an  iron  grayT 
fome  quite  black  ;  the  firft  contains  fixteen  lb.  of  cop¬ 
per  per  ioolb.  ;  the  laft  forty.  An  ore  has  been  lately 
found,  inform  of  loofe  earth,  of  a  dark  purplifh.  co¬ 
lour  *,  and  the  beft  of  it  has  produced  better  than  eight 
in  twenty.  Some  years  ago,  about  thirty  pounds  of 
native  copper  were  found  in  driving  a  level  through  a 
turbery  ;  fome  was  in  form  of  mofs,  fome  in  very  thin 
leaves. 

“  It  is  quarried  out  of  the  bed  in  vaft  maffes  ;  is 
broken  into  fmall  pieces  ;  and  the  moft  pure  part  is 
fold  raw,  at  the  rate  of  about  3I.  to  61.  per  ton,  or 
fent  to  the  fmelting-houfes  of  the  refpe&ive  companies- 
to  be  melted  into  metal.  Mr  Hughes  has  great  fur¬ 
naces  of  his  own  at  Ravenhead  near  Liverpool,  and  at 
Swanfea  in  South  Wales..  An  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
thefe  mines  may  be  formed,  by  confidering  that  the 
Macclesfield  Company  have  had  at  once  fourteen  thou- 
fand  tons  of  ore  upon  bank,  and  Mr  Hughes  thirty 

thoufand.  .  ~ 

“  The  more  impure  ore  is  alfo  broken  to  the  fize  ot 
about  hens  eggs;  but  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fulphur  with  which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  other 
adventitious  matter,  it  muft  undergo  the  operation  of 
burning.  For  that  purpofe  it  is  placed  between  two 
parallel  walls  of  vaft  length  ;  fome  kilns  are  20,  others 
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40,  and  50  yards  in  length  ;  foine  10,  others  20,  feet 
wide,  and  above  four  feet  in  height.  The  fpace  be¬ 
tween  is  not  only  filled,  but  the  ore  is  piled  many  feet 
higher,  in  a  convex  form,  from  end  to  end.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  flat  Hones,  clofely  luted 
with  clay  ;  and  above  is  placed  a  general  integument 
of  clay,  and  fmall  rubbifh  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  of  the  fumes  from  evaporating.  Of  late, 
fome  kilns  have  been  conftru&ed  with  brick  arches 
over  the  ore,  which  is  found  to  be  the  beft  method  of 
burning.  Within  thefe  few  years,  attempts  are  made 
to  preferve  the  fulphur  from  flying  away  ;  and  that  is 
done  by  flues  made  of  brick,  whofe  tops  are  in  form  of 
a  Gothic  arch,  many  fcores  of  feet  in  length.  One 
end  of  thefe  opens  into  the  beds  of  copper  which  are 
to  be  burnt.  Thofe  beds  are  fet  on  fire  by  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  coal,  for  all  the  reft  is  effefted  by  its  own 
phlogifton.  The  volatile  part  is  confined  to,  and  dire6t- 
ed  to  the  flues;  in  its  courfe  the  fulphureous  particles 
ftrike  againft  their  roofs,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  form 
of  the  fineft  brimftone  ;  which  is  collected  and  carried 
to  adjacent  houfes,  where  it  is  melted  into  what  is  call¬ 
ed  in  the  fhops  Jlone  briviflone . 

“  The  beds  of  copper,  thus  piled  for  burning,  are 
of  vnft  extent.  Some  contain  400  tons  of  ore,  others 
2000.  The  firft  require  four  months  to  be  completely 
burnt,  the  laft  near  ten.  Thus  burnt,  it  is  carried  to 
proper  places  to  be  preffed,  ,or  wafhed,  and  made  mer¬ 
chantable.  By  this  procefs  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a 
fourth  part  in  quantity,  but  confiderably  improved  in 
quality  :  and  by  this  means  the  water  is  ftrongly  or 
richly  impregnated  with  copper,  which  is  diflolved  by 
the  acid  quality  of  the  fulphur  ;  and  is  colle&ed  or  pre¬ 
cipitated  again  by  iron  in  the  above-deferibed  pits.  The 
iron  is  alfo  diffolved, 

“  But  a  far  richer  produce  of  copper  is  difeovered 
from  the  water  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  ore, 
which  is  highly  faturated  with  the  precious  metal. 
This  is  drawn  up,  either  by  means  of  whimfies  or 
windmills,  to  the  furface,  and  then  diftributed  into 
numbers  of  re&angular  pits  36  feet  long,  fome  pits 
more  fome  lefs,  12  to  15  feet  broad,  and  20  inches 
deep.  To  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  adept,  Venus 
rnuft  make  an  aflignation  with  Mars,  or  this  folution 
will  have  no  effedt.  In  plain  Englifh,  a  quantity  of 
iron  mull  be  immerfed  in  the  water.  The  kind  of  iron 
is  of  no  moment  ;  old  pots,  hoops,  anchors,  or  any  re- 
fufe,  will  fufflee  ;  but  of  late,  for  the  convenience  of 
management,  the  adventurers  procure  new  plates,  four 
feet  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  Thefe  they  immerfe  into  the  pits.  The 
particles  of  copper  inftantly  are  precipitated  by  the  iron, 
and  the  iron  is  gradually  diflolved  into  a  yellow  ochre. 
Great  part  of  it  floats  off  by  the  water,  and  finks  to  the 
bottom.  The  plates,  or  the  old  iron  (as  it  happens), 
are  frequently  taken  out,  and  the  copper  feraped  off  ; 
and  this  is  repeated  till  the'  whole  of  the  iron  is  confu- 
med.  The  copper  thus  procured  differs  little  from  na¬ 
tive  copper,  and  is  prized  accordingly,  and  fold  for  pri¬ 
ces  from  25I.  to  45I.  a  ton. 

“  This  difeovery  is  far  from  new  :  it  has  been  prac- 
tifed  long  in  the  Wicklow  mines  in  Ireland  ;  and  above 
a  century  in  thofe  of  Hern-grundt  in  Hungary,  where 
it  is  called  % iment  copper .  The  waters  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  mines  are  much  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
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copper  than  thofe  of  Parys  mountain.  The  firft  ef-  Anglefey. 
lefts  its  operation  in  about  1  2  or  20  days,  the  laft  re-  y— — 
quires  two  months.  Horfe  ftioes,  iron  made  in  fhape 
of  hearts  and  other  forms,  are  put  into  the  foreign  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  when  perfectly  trar.fmuted,  are  given  as  pre- 
fents  to  curious  ft  rangers. 

“  The  ore  is  not  got  in  the  common  manner  of  min¬ 
ing,  but  is  cut  out  of  the  bed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ft  one  is  out  of  a  quarry.  A  hollow  is  now  formed  in 
the  folid  ore  open  to  the  day,  and  extends  about  IOO 
yards  in  length,  about  40  yards  in  breadth,  and  24 
yards  in  depth.  The  ends  are  at  prefent  undermined, 
but  fupported  by  vaft  pillars  and  magnificent  arches, 
all  metallic ;  and  thefe  caverns  meander  far  under 
ground.  Thefe  will  foon  difappear,  and  thoufands  of 
tons  of  ore  be  gotten  from  both  the  columns  and  roofs. 

The  fides  of  this  vaft  hollow  are  rnoftly  perpendicular, 
and  accefs  to  the  bottom  is  only  to  be  had  by  fmall 
fteps  cut  in  the  ore  ;  and  the  curious  vifitor  muft  truft 
to  them  and  a  rope,  till  he  reaches  fome  ladders,  which 
will  conduft  him  the  reft  of  the  defeent.  On  the 
edges  of  the  chafms  are  wooden  platforms,  which  pro- 
jeft  far  ;  on  them  are  windlaffes,  by  which  the  work¬ 
men  are  lowered  to  tranfaft  their  bufinefs  on  the  face 
of  the  precipice.  There  fufpended,  they  work  in  mid 
air,  pick  a  fmall  place  for  a  footing,  cut  out  the  ore 
in  vaft  maffes,  and  tumble  it  to  the  bottom  with  great 
noife.  In  fuch  fituations  they  form  caverns,  and  there 
appear  fafely  lodged  till  the  rope  is  lowered  to  convey 
them  up  again.  Much  of  the  ore  is  blafted  with  gun¬ 
powder,  eight  tons  of  which  are  faid  to  be  annually  ufed- 
for  the  purpofe. 

“  Nature  hath  been  profufe  in  bellowing  her  mine¬ 
ral  favours  on  this  fpot :  for  above  the  copper  ore,  and 
not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  yard  beneath  the 
common  foil,  is  a  bed  of  yellowifti  greafy  clay,  from 
one  to  four  yards  thick,  containing  lead  ore,  and 
yielding  from  600  to  1000  pounds  w  eight  of  lead  from 
one  ton  ;  and  one  ton  of  the  metal  yields  not  lefs  than 
47  ounces  of  filver.  Mixed  with  the  earth,  are  fre¬ 
quently  certain  parts  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  are  fymptomatic  of  the  fulphureous  arfenical 
filver  ores  or  of  quickfilver,  I  will  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
cide.  Something  interferes  wTith  the  fuccefsful  fraelt- 
ing  of  this  earth  in  the  grate  ;  infomuch  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  of  that  profit  to  the  adventurers  which 
might  reafonably  be  expelled  from  the  crucible  affays 
of  it  ;  and  they  have  at  this  time  about  8oco  tons  on 
bank  undifpofed  of.  This  place  has  been  worked  for 
lead  ore  in  very  difiant  times.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  was  found  an  -ancient  fmeltmg  hearth  of  grit 
ftone,  and  feveral  bits  of  fmelted  lead,  of  about  four 
inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch 
thick. 

u  Thefe  works  have  greatly  added  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  ifiand  :  for  about  15CO  perfons  are  employ¬ 
ed  ;  who,  with  their  families,  are  fuppofed  to  make 
near  8000  perfons,  getting  their  bread  from  thefe 
mines.  The  little  village  of  Amlwch,  the  port  of  the 
place,  is  increafing  faft,  and  the  market  grow*s  confi- 
derable.  At  the  feafon  of  the  greateft  work,  Mr 
Hughes’s  men  alone  receive  for  many  weeks  200I.  in 
one  week,  and  150I.  in  another,  merely  for  fubfiftence. 

The  port  is  no  more  than  a  great  chafm  between  two 
rocks,  running  far  into  land,  and  dry  at  low  water  ; 

into- 
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AngJefey,  into  which  (loops  run,  and  lie  fecure  to  receive  their 
•  Angling,  lading.” 

Near  Kemlyn  bay  is  a  quarry  of  marble,  common 
to  this  place,  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  Corfica,  and 
known  in  the  (hops  by  the  name  of  Verde  di  Corjica . 
Its  colours  are  green,  black,  white,  and  dull  purple, 
irregularly  difpofed.  ,  In  different  blocks  one  or  other 
of  the  colours  is  frequently  wanting  ;  but  among  the 
green  parts  are  oftener  found  narrow  veins  of  a  mod 
elegant  and  filky  white  afbeflos.  It  is  a  compound 
fpecies  of  marble  :  part  is  calcareous,  and  may  be  a£l- 
ed  on  by  nitric  acid.  The  green  parts  partake  of  the 
nature  of  jafper.  It  is  apt  to  be  interfered  by  fmall 
cracks,  or  by  affeftine  veins,  therefore  incapable  of  ta¬ 
king  a  high  poliib.  This  quarry  lies  on  the  lands  of 
Monachty,  In  the  parifh  of  Llan-Fair-Ynghornwy ', 
and  it  is  found  again  in  the  ifle  of  Skerries,  off  this  pa- 
rifli.  Neither  the  quarry  nor  the  albedos  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  ufe.  In  Rhofcolyn  pa  riff,  a  green  amianthus, 
or  brittle  affeffos,  is  met  with  in  great  plenty  in  a 
green  marble  fimilar  to  the  above  \  but  by  reafon  of 
the  indexible  quality  of  its  fibres  not  applicable  to  the 
fame  ufe. 

ANGLING,  among  fportfmen,  the  art  of  fiffing  with 
a  rod,  to  which  are  fitted  a  line,  hook,  and  bait.  See 
FismNG-Rod ,  FismKG-Hook ,  Fishing -Fhj. 

The  angler’s  firff  bufinefs  is  to  attraft  the  fiff  to  the 
place  intended  for  angling.  The  method  of  doing  this, 
in  (landing  waters,  by  throwing  in  grains,  chopped 
worms,  and  the  like,  is  well  known  :  but  the  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  in  running  rivers  and  brooks.  The  method, 
in  this  cafe,  is  to  prepare  a  tin  box  capable  of  holding 
fome  hundreds  of  worms,  bored  on  all  (ides,  and  full 
of  holes  of  fuch  a  fize  as  they  may  be  juff  able  to 
•crawl  out  at ;  there  mud  be  a  plummet  faftened  to  this 
box  to  (ink  it,  and  a  line  to  draw  it  back  at  pleafure  5 
in  this  cafe  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  in  a  proper 
place,  above  which  the  angler  may  (land  under  cover. 
The  worms  will  (lowly  and  gradually  crawl  out  of  this 
box,  and  the  fiff  will  be  gathered  about  to  feed  on  them  } 
the  baited  hook  is  to  be  thrown  in  higher  up  and  carri¬ 
ed  down  by  the  (Iream.  If  this  method  dt)  not  bring 
the  fiff  about  the  place  in  a  little  time,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpedl  that  fome  pike  lies  lurking  thereabout,  and 
deters  them  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  proper  to  throw  out  a 
baited  hook,  and  he  will  generally  be  taken  5  after  this 
the  attempt  will  fucceed. 

When  the  angler  takes  his  (land,  he  is  to  ffelter 
himfelf  under  fome  tree  or  bufli,  or  (land  fo  far  from 
the  brink  of  the  water  that  he  can  only  difeern  his 
float  \  as  the  fiff  are  timorous  and  eafily  frightened 
away.  The  angling  rod  muff  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
(late,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moiff  :  in  the  firff  cafe, 
it  will  be  brittle  ;  in  the  other,  rotten.  When  paftes 
are  ufed,  it  is  proper  to  mix  a  little  tow  with  them, 
and  rub  them  over  with  honey  ;  finally,  a  fmall  anoint¬ 
ing  with  butter  is  of  great  ufe  to  keep  them  from  waffl¬ 
ing  off  the  hook.  The  eyes  of  any  fiff  that  is  taken 
are  an  excellent  bait  for  almoft  any  other  kind  of  fiff. 
The  beft  way  of  angling  with  the  fly  is  down  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  not  up  j  neither  need  the  angler  ever  make 
above  half  a  dozen  of  trials  in  one  place,  either  with  fly 
or  ground  bait,  when  he  angles  for  trout :  by  that  time 
the  fiffi  will  either  offer  to  take,  or  refufe  the  bait  and 
not  ffir  at  all. 
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In  a  pond,  the  beft  place  for  the  angler  to  take  his 
(land  is  ufually  that  where  the  cattle  go  up  into  wa¬ 
ter  :  in  rivers,  if  breams  are  fiffed  for,  it  ffould  be  in 
the  deepeft  and  moft  quiet  places  ;  if  eels,  under  the 
banks  of  rivers  that  hang  over  ;  perch  are  to  be  expell¬ 
ed  in  clean  places,  where  the  ftream  is  fwift ;  and  chub 
in  deep  (haded  holes  :  roach  are  moftly  found  where  the 
perch  are,  and  trout  only  in  fwift  and  clear  dreams. 
Places  where  there  are  many  weeds,  or  old  dumps  of 
trees,  harbour  fiff  in  great  numbers,  and  they  ufually 
bite  freely  there  ;  but  there  is  danger  of  entangling  the 
line,  or  fattening  the  hook  to  the  weeds.  In  cafe  of 
this  accident,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  a  ring  of  lead, 
of  about  fix  inches  round,  faftened  to  a  fmall  pack¬ 
thread  :  this  ring  is  to  be  thruft  over  the  rod,  and  let 
fall  into  the  water.  It  will  defeend  to  the  place  where 
the  hook  is  entangled  ;  and  then,  by  pulling  the  pack¬ 
thread  gently,  the  hook  will  be  foon  difengaged,  or 
at  the  word  it  can  only  be  broke  off  near  the  end  of 
the  line  ;  whereas,  when  this  is  not  employed,  the  rod 
itfelf  is  fometimes  broken,  or  the  line  nearer  its  upper 
end. 

Deep  waters  are  beft  for  angling  in,  for  the  fiff  do 
not  love  to  be  difturbed  by  wind  and  weather. 

The  openings  of  ftuices  and  mill  dams  always  bring 
fiff  up  the  current  to  feek  for  the  food  which  is  brought 
with  the  ftream  5  and  angling  in  thefe  places  is  ufually 
fuccefsful. 

The  beft  feafon  is  from  April  to  Oftober  ;  for,  in 
very  cold  ftormy  weather,  the  fiff  will  not  bite  5  the 
beft  times  of  the  day  are  from  three  till  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  funfet. 
In  an  eafterly  wind,  there  is  never  much  fport  for  the 
angler  ;  the  foutherly  winds  are  the  beft  for  his  pur- 
pofe,  and  a  warm  but  lowering  day  is  moft  of  all  to  be 
chofen  *,  a  gentle  wind,  after  a  fudden  (bower,  to  di- 
fturb  the  water,  makes  a  very  good  opportunity  for 
the  angler :  the  cooler  the  weather  in  the  hotted 
months,  the  better  j  but  in  winter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  warmer  the  day  the  better.  A  cloudy  day,  after 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  is  always  a  good  day  for 
fport  *  for  the  fiff  do  not  care  for  going  after  prey  in 
the  bright  moonffine,  and  are  therefore  hungry  the 
next  morning. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  angling  might  fave  themfelves 
fome  fruitlefs  trouble,  by  observing  when  fmall  fiff  in  a 
jar  take  or  refufe  food.  See  Fish. 

The  feveral  methods  of  angling  for  falmon,  trout, 
carp,  tench,  perch,  pike,  dace,  gudgeon,roach,  flounder, 
&c.  may  be  feen  under  the  article  Fishing. 

ANGLO-CALViNlSTS,a  namegivenby  fome  writers 
to  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  as  agreeing 
with  the  other  Calvinifts -in  moft  points  except  church 
government. 

ANGLO-Saxon ,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  Engliff  Saxons  5  in  contradiftinflion 
from  the  true  Saxon,  as  well  as  from  the  modern 
Engliff. 

ANGL'US,  Thomas,  an  Engliff  prieft,  well  known 
for  the  Angularity  of  his  opinions,  and  feveral  little 
tra£ls  which  he  wrote  in  the  17th  century.  He  went 
by  feveral  names.  Mr  Baillet  fays  his  true  name  was 
White ;  but  that  he  ufed  to  difguife  it  under  that  of 
Candidas,  Albus ,  Bianclii ,  and  Richworth  ;  but  he  was 
moft  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Anglus . 

Des 
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Angul,  Des  Cartes  generally  called  him  Mr  Vitus. 

Angola,  fed  Tome  time  in  mod  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  his 
-""V"—-'  longed  day  was  at  Rome  and  Paris.  When  he  was  in 
England,  he  lived  a  confiderable  time  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  and  feems  to  have  had  a  great 
edeem  for  the  opinions  of  this  gentleman,  as  may  be 
feen  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Latin  work  concerning  the  Inditutions  of  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  Philofophy,  according  to  the  bypothefis  of  Sir  Ke¬ 
nelm.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy.  He  attempted  even  to  make  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Aridotle  fubfervient  to  the  explaining  the  mod 
impenetrable  myderies  of  religion  ;  and  with  this  view 
he  engaged  in  the  difcuflion  of  prededination,  free  will, 1 
and  grace.  Mr  Baillet  fays,  “  What  he  wrote  upon 
this  fubjeC  refembles  the  ancient  oracles  for  obfeurity.” 
In  fucb  abdrufe  points  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  was 
much  embarrafled  ;  and,  by  giving  too  great  fcope  to 
his  own  thoughts,  he  pleafed  neither  the  Molinids  nor 
Janfenids.  He  is  allowed,  however,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  an  extenfive  and  penetrating  genius.  On  the 
10th  of  June  1658,  the  congregation  of  the  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius  at  Rome  condemned  fome  treatifes  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Anglus.  The  doCors  of  Douay  cenfured  alfo 
22  propofitions  extraCed  from  his  Sacred  Inditutions. 
He  publifhed  his  Supplicatio  pojiulativa  jujlitice ,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  their  cenfure  ;  wherein  he  complains  that  they 
had  given  him  a  vague  undetermined  cenfure,  without 
taxing  any  particular  propofition.  He  died  fome  time 
after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  but  in  what  year  is 
uncertain. 

ANGOL,  a  city  of  Chili  in  South  America,  fituated 
in  W.  Long.  72.  59.  S.  Lat.  37.  36. 

ANGOLA,  a  kingdom  on  the  wedern  coaft  of  A- 
friea,  lying,  according  to  the  mod  probable  accounts, 
between  Lat.  8.  30.  and  16.  21.  S.  forming  a  coad  of 
upwards  of  480  miles;  but  how  far  it  extends  from  wed 
to  ead,  has  never  beeen  cxaCly  determined.  Angola 
Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Danda, 
which  feparates  it  from  Congo  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Coanza,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  Benguela. 
This  lad,  however,  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angola,  having  been  conquered  by  its  monarchs, 
though  it  dill  retains  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dimenfions  we  have  juft  now  given.  The 
air  here  is  very  hot  and  unwholefome,  and  the  country 
mountainous  ;  there  being  but  few  plains  to  be  met  with’ 
in  it,  except  on  the  fea-coad,  and  between  the  huge 
,  ridges  of  mountains. 

1  'riginally  a  That  part  of  the  kingdom  which  we  have  didinguidi- 
^rovince  of  ed  by  the  name  of  Angola  Proper ,  was  fubje<ft  to  the 
ongo*  kings  of  Congo  in  the  year  1484,  when  the  Portuguefe 
firft  difeovered  the  country :  but  how  long  it  had  been 
fo  before  that  time,  is  not  known  ;  the  inhabitants  being 
utterly  deditute  of  chronology,  and  having  no  other 
way  of  didinguidiing  pad  events,  but  by  faying  they  hap¬ 
pened  in  fuch  a  king’s  reign.  Neither,  though  Angola 
became  a  diftinC  kingdom  fince  its  difeovery  by  the 
Portuguefe,  is  it  known  with  more  certainty  at  what 
time  that  revolution  happened  ;  or  whether  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  were  not  concerned  in  aftifting  the  viceroy  of  the 
king  of  Congo,  who  governed  the  province  of  Angola, 
to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

All  accounts  agree,  that  this  kingdom  was  founded 
by  one  Ngo/a  or  Angola ,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
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He  paf-  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  this  Ngola  Angolrn 
was  a  fmith,  and  the  inventor  of  that  trade,  in  which  1 * 
he  had  been  inftruCed  by  the  demons  of  the  country.  Tra(^ion 
In  confequence  of  this,  he  became  exceeding  rich 


not 


concernin'* 


in  gold,  filver,  or  fhell  money,  which  were  not  at  that  its  becom- 
time  in  ufe,  but  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fruits,  which  wereing  a  <fi- 
then  exchanged  in  traffic.  The  country  being  not  long^“^kin£‘ 
after  vidted  by  a  grievous  famine,  Ngola  gen erou fly  re¬ 
lieved  his  diftrefled  countrymen,  and  faved  the  lives  of 
fome  thoufands.  In  gratitude  for  this  generofity,  he  was 
unanimoufty  chofen  king  :  and  hence  the  fmith’s  trade  is 
reckoned  among  the  royal  arts  of  Angola. 

According  to  other  accounts,  which  can  be  more  de-  Moreau- 
pended  upon,  Ngola  was  the  king  of  Congo’s  viceroy  ;  thentic  ac- 
who,  having  become  powerful  by  the  reduction  of  feve-  count, 
ral  of  the  neighbouring  dates,  was  induced  to  fet  up  for 
himfelf.  Dreading,  neverthelefs,  the  power  of  his  old 
mader,  he  chofe  to  fend  him  the  ufual  tribute  and  pre- 
fents  annually,  till  he  reckoned  himfelf  firmly  ieated  on 
the  throne,  and  had  fecured  it  to  his  defendants.  His 
meafures  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  wars  which  the 
king  of  Congo  was  then  engaged  in  with  the  Giagas ,  a 
barbarous  nation  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  made  fuch 
a  powerful  inroad  into  his  dominions  that  he  was  glad  to 
afk  afliflance  from  Ngola  $  not  as  a  fubjeC,  but  as  zr 
friend  and  ally.  This  was  readily  granted  ;  and  the 
two  monarchs  continued  ever  after  fending  prefents  and 
aflifiance  to  each  other,  and  encouraging  a  mutual  com¬ 
merce  between  their  fubjeCs.  . 

Ngola  lived  to  a  great  age,  highly  refpeCed  by  his  Xgola  the 
fubjeCs,  and  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Congo  and  firft  king,, 
the  Portuguefe,  whofe  numerous  fettlements  on  the 
coaft  had  made  them  become  very  powerful.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  he  had  many  wives 
and  concubines.  By  his  chief  favourite  he  had  three 
daughters,  Zunda  Riatigo/a ,  Tvmba  Riangola ,  and  ano¬ 
ther  whofe  name  is  unknown.  Totvards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  the  king’s  chief  care  was  to  fecure  the 
crowTn  to  the  eldeft  of  thefe  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  con¬ 
futed  his  beloved  queen,  who  encouraged  him  in  the 
defign  with  all  the  eloquence  in  her  power.  By  her 
advice,  he  fent  for  his  lieutenant-general,  a  favourite 
Have,  whom  he  had  created  viceroy  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  refolutiorr.  The  artful 
minifter  did  not  fail  to  applaud  his  defign,  though  his 
intention  was  to  defraud  the  princefs,  and  feize  the 
throne  for  himfelf.  He  accordingly  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  one  day,  w  hen  that  princefs  and  the  whole  court 
were  employed  in  fowing  their  lands,  to  fpread  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  Angolic  enemies  had  entered  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  were  deft  roving  every  thing  with  fire  and 
fword.  In  this  confufion,  the  treacherous  viceroy  con¬ 
duced  the  three  princefles  to  the  royal  palace  ;  and  ac¬ 
quainting  Ngola  with  the  pretended  danger,  urged  him 
to  betake  himfelf  to  a  fpeedy  flight.  The  frighted  mo¬ 
narch,  unable  to  ftir  with  age,  defired  his  minifter  to 
take  the  moll  proper  means  for  his  fafety  :  whereupon, 
being  a  ftout  young  fellow,  he  takes  his  majefty  on  his 
back,  and  carries  him  into  a  neighbouring  wood  ;  where 
he  no  fooner  had  him  in  a  convenient  place,  than  he 
ftabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  This  ftratagem  was  too  5 
fellow  to  remain  long  concealed;  the  murderer  wasjfe^ered 
quickly  difeovered,  and  many  of  the  nobles  rofe  in  arms 
againft  him  ;  but  finding  his  party  too  ftrong  to  be  op-  whofeiz*es 
pofed,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  fuffer  the  throne, 

him 
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ceerUd  by 
Zunda  Ri- 
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Murders 
her  ne¬ 
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tls  herfelf 
murdered 
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.Angola,  lnm  quietly  to  afcend  the  throne,  upon  his  publicly  de- 

' - v — w  daring  that  he  had  not  feiztd  it  but  with  a  view  of  fe- 

curing  it  to  the  prineefs  Zunda  Itiangola. 

To  this  prineefs  the  ufurper  palliated  his  condud  in 
the  beft  manner  he  could  ;  and  die  had  art  enough  to 
difguife  her  refentment  fo  effe&ually,  that  he  never 
Death ofthe  difeovered  the  fmalleft  occafion  for  jealoufy.  At  laft, 
ufurper,  his  fudden  death  gave  Zunda  an  opportunity  of  afcend- 
who  is  fuc-  ing  the  throne  peaceably’}  when  flie  behaved  with  fuch 
moderation  andjullice,  as  to  gain  the  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  all  her  fubje&s.  Her  jealous  temper  prevent¬ 
ed  her  from  marrying  ;  and,  by  giving  too  much  way 
to  it,  flie  came  at  lad  to  dread  as  rivals  the  two  fons 
of  her  younger  lider  Tumba,  and  to  form  dedgns 
again d  their  life.  To  accomplidi  her  purpofes,  die  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  brought  to  court,  pretending  to  have 
them  educated  under  her  own  eye.  This  was  declined 
for  forae  time ;  but  at  length  the  queen  prevailed  fo  far 
as  to  have  the  elded  fent  to  her  ;  whom  die  no  fooner 
got  in  her  power,  than  die  caufed  him  to  be  maffacred, 
with  all  his  attendants;  only  one  efcaping,  all  covered 
with  wounds,  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  the  prin- 
cefs  and  her  hufband. 

On  hearing  of  this  bloody  a£t,  the  affii&ed  parents 
immediately  fallied  forth  at  the  head  of  all  their  vaffals. 
They  were  waited  for  by  Queen  Zunda  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army ;  but  no  looner  did  her  foldiers  per¬ 
ceive  the  parents  of  the  deceafed  prince,  than  they  im¬ 
mediately  abandoned  the  queen  to  their  refentnient. 
Tumba  immediately  rulhed  upon  her  filler,  and  dab¬ 
bed  her  to  the  heart ;  after  which,  fbe  commanded  her 
entrails  to  be  taken  out,  and  thrown  into  the  hole  in 
which  her  fon’s  body  had  been  caff.  Upon  this  Tumba 
was  crowned  queen  of  Angola,  and  invited  her  huf¬ 
band  to  participate  with  her  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  This  offer  he  was  too  wife  to  accept  ; 
and  Tumba,  upon  his  refufal,  refigned  the  crown  into 
.the  hands  of  her  furviving  fon,  named  Angola  Chilivag- 
nu  He  proved  a  great  and  wife  prince,  extending  his 
dominions  by  conqueft,  and  gaining  the  love  of  hisfiib- 
je&s  by  the  moderation  and  equity  of  his  government. 

9  He  was  fucceeded  by  one  of  his  younger  fons,  named 
Dambi  An-  Dambi  Angola ;  who  no  fooner  afeended  the  throne, 
Sola  a  cruel  t|ian  }ie  pUt  aj}  h*ls  brethren  to  death,  left  they  ftiouid 

unite  in  favour  of  the  eldeft.  The  reft  of  his  reign 
proved  conformable  to  fuch  a  beginning.  He  was  a 
monfter  of  cruelty,  avarice,  lewdnefs,  and  perfidy. 
Death,  however,  in  a  ftiort  time,  happily  delivered  his 
fubje&s  from  this  tyrant  ;  who,  notwithftanding  his 
infamous  life,  was  buried  with  the  greateft  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  and  a  mount  was  ere£led  over  his  grave,  con- 
fifting,  according  to  the  cuftora  of  the  country,  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  human  victims  which  had  been 

10  facrificed  to  his  ghoft.  Dambi  Angola  was  fucceeded 
Ngola  Chi-  by  Ngola  Chilivagni,  a  warlike  and  cruel  prince.  He 
livagni,  his  conquered  many  nations,  and  made  the  molt  dreadful 
conqutdts.  inroads  into  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  along  the  rivers  of 

Danda,  Lucalla,  Zanda,  and  Coanza ;  whofe  waters 
were  often  tinged  with  the  blood  of  thoufands  whom 
he  maffacred  in  his  incurfions.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
butcheries,  Ngola  Chilivagni  fhowed  fuch  generolity  to 
thofe  who  readily  fubmitted  to  him,  that  he  was  fure 
to  conquer,  not  only  wherever  he  came,  but  wherever 
Jie  feemed  to  dire£l  his  forces.  At  laft,  as  if  weary 
of  conqueft,  he  planted  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
I 
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Coanza,  about  eight  leagues  from  Loanda  San  Paulo,  Angola, 

as  a  boundary  to  his  ravages.  This  tree  the  Portuguefe  - v— 

called  Ifanda ,  or  lfandaura ;  and  afterwards  eroded  a 
fortrefs  near  it.  n 

The  fame  folly  and  infolence  which  took  place  in  the  Fancies 
breaft  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  account  of  his  rapid himfelf  a 
conquefts,  foon  puffed  up  the  mind  of  this  petty  Afri-S^* 
can  tyrant.  Becaufe  he  had  conquered  and  ravaged 
feme  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  brought  un¬ 
der  his  fubjedion  a  few  cowardly  barbarians,  he  firft 
fancied  himfelf  invincible,  and  then  that  he  was  a  god. 

He  demanded  the  fame  adoration  and  refped  that  was 
paid  to  their  other  deities  *,  and  with  this  demand  his 
fubjeds  were  fervile  enough  to  comply.  This  pretend¬ 
ed  deity,  however,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  fate  of 
other  mortals,  and  died  without  leaving  a  fucceffor  be¬ 
hind  him. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Ngola  Chilivagni, .the  ftates  elect¬ 
ed  Ngingha- Angola-Chilombo-Kickafanda,  great  ne¬ 
phew  to  Queen  Tumba’s  hufband,  as  his  fucceffor.  He 
proved  fuch  a  capacious  and  cruel  tyrant,  that  his  fub¬ 
jeds  univerfally  wilhed  for  his  death  ;  which,  luckily 
for  them,  foon  happened.  He  was  interred  with  the 
ufual  pomp  and  folemnities,  particularly  that  of  having 
a  whole  hetacomb  of  human  vidims  facrificed  upon  his 
grave.  His  fon  Bandi  Angola,  who  fucceeded  him, 
proved  yet  a  greater  tyrant  than  his  father  •,  fo  that  he  l2 
foon  became  intolerable  to  his  fubjeds.  A  general  re-  Revolt a- 
volt  enfued,  in  which  his  fubjeds  called  in  the  cannibal  gamft  Ban- 
Giagas  to  their  afliftance.  Thefe  immediately  poured™  Ans° a* 
in  like  a  band  of  hungry  dogs  haftening  to  feed  upon 
a  carcafs;  and  having  defeated  and  devoured  the  forces 
of  the  tyrant,  befieged  him  in  an  inacceflible  mountain  ; 
where,  not  being  able  to  come  at  him,  they  refulved  to 
reduce  him  by  famine.  Bandi  Angola  applied  to  the  Quelled  by 
king  of  Congo  for  aftlftance.  As  it  was  the  intereft 
of  that  prince  to  hinder  the  ravenous  Giagas  from  en-j^gof 
tering  into  the  Angolic  dominions,  whence  they  could  Congo  and 
fo  eaiily  pafs  into  his  own,  he  did  not  hefitate  at  grant- the  Port¬ 
ing  his  requeft  ;  and  ordered  a  ft  rung  reinforcement  ofguefe* 
the  Portuguefe,  of  whofe  valour  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
and  of  whom  he  entertained  a  great  number  at  his 
court,  to  march  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  king  of  Ango¬ 
la.  The  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  one  of 
the  moft  experienced  Portuguefe  officers ;  who,  de¬ 
pending  more  on  the  handful  of  Europeans  he  had  un¬ 
der  his  command  than  on  the  Congoefe,  attacked  the 
rebels,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  number  ;  and  having 
utterly  defeated  them,  reftored  the  king  of  Angola  to 
his  throne. 

This  effential  piece  of  fervice  fo  endeared  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  to  Bandi  Angola,  that  he  took  them  into  his  fer-  l4 
vice,  and  even  into  his  council.  Their  general  became  The  king’s 
a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  but  much  more  fo  of  his  daughter^ 
daughter,  who  conceived  a  violent  paftion  for  him.^!^1^^ 
Unfortunately  for  them  both,  the  amour  was  carried  portUguefe 
on  with  fo  little  precaution  on  her  part,  that  the  king  general; 
quickly  difeovered  it  :  and  immediately  formed  a  refo- 
lution  of  exterminating  the  Portuguefe  all  at  once. 

Such  violent  meafures,  however,  could  not  be  concert¬ 
ed  fo  privately  but  the  prineefs  got  fome  intelligence  of 
it ;  and  having  apprifed  her  lover  of  his  danger,  he  im-  15  . 
mediately  withdrew  into  Congo,  taking  with  him  as  who  retires 
many  of  his  countrymen  as  he  conveniently  could.  Thet0  C°nl>0* 
king  of  Congo  expreffed  fuch  flrong  refentment  againfl 
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Angola.  Band!  Angola  for  his  ingratitude,  that 

general  would  have  probably  prevailed  upon  him  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  Angola,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to 
defend  his  own  dominions  again  ft  a  neighbouring  prince 
who  then  made  an  invafion.  This  afforded  that  gene¬ 
ral,  a  fair  pretence  of  afking  leave  to  return  home  ;  pro¬ 
mising  to  come  with  fuch  reinforcements  as  would  en¬ 
able  the  king  of  Congo  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  af¬ 
front  put  upon  him  by  the  Angolic  monarch.  Iiis 
real  intention,  however,  was  to  give  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  an  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  the  kingdom  of 
16  Angola.. 

£ays  a  plan  On  his  return  to  Lifbon,  the  Portuguefe  general  hav- 
for  the  con- fog  laid  his  plan  before  the  king,  it  was  fo  well  relifh- 
-queftotfVn-edj  that  an  armament  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  out,  well 
th/kmeof  farnifhed  with  every  neceffary  for  building  fortrtffes, 
Portugal.  &-C.  and  a  Sufficient  number  of  men.  The  wind  proving 
favourable  all  the  way  back,  the  Portuguefe  foon  ar¬ 
rived  fafe  at  Luanda  San  Paulo  ;  whence  the  general 
difpatched  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  the  king  of  Congo 
with  his  arrival,  and  to  make  him  fome  rich  prefents. 
Thefe  were  no  fooner  gone  than  the  admiral  failed  up 
the  Coanza ;  and,  landing  without  oppofition  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  fet  about  ere&ing  a  fortrefs  in 
a  convenient  fituation,  which  was  completed  in  a  few 
days. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  return  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  and  of  their  fortifying  themfelves  on  advanta- 
^  geous  ground,  gathered  together  a  numerous  army  : 
Defeats  the  but  his  forces,  though  upwards  of  100,000  in  number, 
Angolans,  were  utterly  deleated  by  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  num¬ 
bers  killed,  and  many  more  carried  into  flavery.  The 
admiral  now  ravaged  the  whole  country,  putting  all  to 
fire  and  fvvord,  and  making  himfelf  mailer  of  every  ad¬ 
vantageous  fpot  of  ground.  The  king,  however,  had 
Hill  the,  good  luck  to  efcape  all  the  flratagems  that  were 
laid  for  him  5  and  once  more  got  fafe  to  his  inacceflible 
fortrefs. 

All  this  time  Bandi  Angola  had  himfelf  tyrannized, 
and  allowed  his  favourites  to  tyrannize,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  his  fubjedls  were  become  no  lefs  weary  of  his 
government  than  when  they  formerly  revolted.  Being 
now  exafperated  beyond  meafure  at  the  calamitous  war 
of  which  he  had  been  the  occafion,  they  formed  a  de- 
%n  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  •,  and  in  order  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  retreat,  where  he  wallowed  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  debauchery,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  •  following 
flratagem  :  A  deputation  was  fent,  acquainting  him 
with  the  revolt  of  one  Cuculo  Cabazzo  ;  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  band,  committed  the  mofl  cruel 
ravages.  They  befought  his  majefty,  either  to  levy  a 
fufficient  number  of  troops,  and  march  in  perfon  againft: 
him,  or  to  allow  them  to  arm  themfelves  againft  him. 
The  credulous  king  complied  with  this  lad  propofal  ; 
and  granted  them  leave  to  raife  what  force  might  be 
thought  neceffary.  Four  days  after,  notice  was  lent  to 
the  king,  that  his  fubjefh  had  attacked  the  rebels,  and 
had  been  repulfed  with  lofs  5  but  that,  if  his  majefty 
Would  but  condefcend  to  animate  them  with  his  pre¬ 
fence,  the  fight  of  him  would  infpire  them  with  fuch 
courage,  that  they  would  affuredly  prove  viflorious. 
This  had  the  defired  effeft  ;  and  the  king  fet  out  a  few 
days  after,  without  any  other  precaution  than  his  own 
guards,  to  head  his  army,  which  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Luealla.  He  no  fooner  appeared  in  view 
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than  all  the  chief  officers  came  out  to  meet  him  ;  and  Angola, 
having  under  pretence  of  paying  their  refpe&s,  gradu- 
ally  feparated  him  from  his  guards,  they  fell  upon  him  18 
and  difpatched  him  at  once. 

Bandi  Angola  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ngola  Ban-  dered. 
di,  whofe  mother  had  been  a  Have,  and  whole  title  to 
the  crown  was  consequently  difputable,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Of  this  the  new  king  being  Cruelty  of 
well  apprifed,  thought  proper  to  begin  his  reign  by  the  new 
murdering  every  perfon  who  had  oppofed  his  election,  king- 
Pie  began  with  the  Tendula ,  or  commander  of  the 
king’s  rear  guard  ;  who,  by  his  office,  is  the  chief  of 
the  eledWs,  and  the  perfon  who  governs  the  kingdom, 
during  the  interregnum.  Him  he  ordered  to  be  put 
to  death  with  all  his  family.  Thefe  were  followed  by 
the  principal  officers  of  his  father’s  court  ;  all  his  con¬ 
cubines,  together  with  their  parents  and  near  relations,' 
whom  he  caufed  to  be  butchered  •,  together  with  his 
halt-brother,  his  father’s  fon  by  a  iavourite  concubine, 
and  then  but  an  infant.  He  did  not  fpare  even  the  fon 
of  his  lifter  Zingha  Bandi,  whom  the  had  by  one  of  her 
paramours.  The  intereft  of  his  lifter  had  contribu¬ 
ted  greatly  to  raife  this  tyrant  to  the  throne  \  and  his 
ingratitude,  with  the  murder  of  her  fon,  fo  exafperated 
her,  that  ffie  fwore  to  be  revenged  on  him  in  the  fame 
war. 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  next  objo&s  of  his  refent-  Makes  war 
ment.  1  heft*  he  fo  much  dreadtd  on  account  of  their  00  the  Por- 
'valour  and  policy,  that  he  immediately  declared  war,  tuguefe, 
refulving  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  extermi- m" 
nated  them  to  the  laft  man,  or  driven  them  totally  out^atch- 
of  his  dominions.  His  rathnefs,  however,  coft  him  dear,  ftrefs. 
Myriads  of  the  Angolic  poltroons  were  overthrown  by 
a  handful  of  Portuguefe  \  and  the  king  himfelf  was  for¬ 
ced  to  fly,  firft  into  the  lfland  of  Chiconda  in  the  river 
Coanza,  and  then  into  the  deferts  of  Oacco.  Here  his 
conquerors,  out  of  great  clemency,  allowed  him  to  live 
among  the  wild  beafts,  without  any  other  fuftenance 
than  what  the  deferts  afforded.  He  had  the  misfortune 
alfo  to  lofe  his  queen  and  two  fitters  Cambi  and  Fungi 
who  were  taken  prifoners  by  the  Portuguefe,  but  ho¬ 
nourably  treated. 

The  king  being  informed  of  this,  fent  an  embaffy  to 
treat  of  their  ranfom  and  an  exchange  of  prifoners. 

The  propofal  was  readily  agreed  to  \  and  the  princeffes  2I 
were  fent  back,  laden  with  prefents.  The  king,  how-  His  treach- 
ever,  refufed  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  ery. 
thereby  plunged  himfelf  into  ftill  greater  difficulties.  A 
new  Portuguefe  viceroy  being  arrived  about  this  time, 

Ngola  was  quite  at  a  lofs  how  to  excufe  the  non-per-  22 
formance  of  his  part  of  the  treaty.  At  laft  he  had  re-  Sends  his 
courfe  to  his  exafperated  After  Zingha  ;  and  having  ex- filler  Zing- 
cufed,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  murder  of  her  fon,  pro-ha°nflan 
pofed  to  fend  her  on  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  the  viceroy. em  a  ^ 
Having  confented,  but  without  forgetting  her  refent- 
ment,  ffie  fet  out,  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  king  of 
Angola,  with  a  magnificent  retinue  ;  was  received 
with  all  the  honour  due  to  her  rank,  and  lodged  in  a 
fplendid  palace  prepared  for  her.  2 ^ 

At  the  firft  audience  Zingha  had  of  Don  John  (the  Her  haugh- 
Portuguefe  viceroy),  ffie  was  greatly  furprifed  to  find  ty  behavi- 
a  (lately  elbow  chair  prepared  for  him  to  fit  upon,  andour* 
for  herfelf  only  a  rich  tapeftry  fpread  on  the  floor,  with 
a  velvet  cufhion  embroidered  with  gold,  and  placed  over  * 
againft  the  chair  of  ftate.  Diffembling  her  difpleafure, 
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however,  fhe  beckoned  to  one  of  the  lauies  of  her  re¬ 
tinue,  commanded  her  to  lay  herfelf  down  on  her  el¬ 
bows  and  knees  upon  the  carpet,  and  fat  herfelf  upon 
her  back  during  the  whole  time  of  the  audience.  She 
behaved  with  fuch  addrefs  and  dignity,  as  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  council.  A  propofal  was  made 
of  entering  into  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  with 
the  king  of  Angola,  provided  he  acknowledged  him- 
felf  the  vafial  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  fubmitted 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  To  this  Zingha  replied,  that 
fuch  conditions  were  indeed  fit  to  be  impofed  upon 
thofe  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  fword  ;  but  not 
upon  a  great  and  powerful  monarch,  who  only  fought 
thtir  friendfhip  and  alliance  :  upon  which  the  treaty 
was  concluded  on  both  fides,  without  any  other  con¬ 
ditions  than  the  exchange  of  prifoners.  The  audience 
being  over,  Don  John  took  notice  to  Zingha,  as  he 
conduced  her  out  of  the  hall,  that  the  lady  who  had 
ferved  her  as  a  feat,  continued  ftill  in  the  fame  pofiure j 
upon  which  file  replied,  That  it  did  not  become  the 
ambafiadrefs  of  a  great  monarch  to  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  chair  twice,  fo  (he  looked  upon  her  as  a  piece  of 
cafi-off  goods  not  worthy  of  further  notice. 

Zingha  was  fo  taken  with  the  honours  done  her  by 
the  Portuguefe,  and  fo  intent  uppn  obterving  the  or¬ 
der,  drefs,  arms,  &c.  of  their  troops,  that  (he  11  aid  at 
Loanda  a  confiderable  time  ;  during  which  Ike  was  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  Chriltian  religion,  and  confented  to  be 
baptized.  Don  John  and  his  fpoufe  were  her  fponfors  : 
who  difmiffed  her  foon  after,  with  "all  poffible  honours, 
and  highly  fatisfied  with  her  reception  and  fuccefs. 
At  her  return,  fhe  took  care  to  have  the  articles  rati¬ 
fied  by  her  brother  *,  who  exprefifed  his  approbation  of 
them,  and  the  higheft  obligations  to  her.  He  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  defire  the  viceroy  to  fend  him  fome  pro¬ 
per  perfons  to  infirudl  him  in  the  Chriftian  religion, 
which  he  faid  he  was  very  defirous  of  embracing.  This 
requefl  was  immediately  granted  *,  and  Don  Denis  de 
Fiara,  a  negro  prieft,  a  native  of  Angola,  was  de- 
fpatched,  along  with  an  officer  of  diftin&ion,  to  (land 
godfather  to  the  king.  Thefe  met  at  firfi  with  a 
gracious  reception  :  but  when  they  came  to  talk  of  bap- 
tifm,  Ngola  altered  his  tone,  and  told  them  it  was 
too  much  below  his  dignity  to  receive  it  from  the  fori 
of  one  of  his  Haves,  and  fent  them  both  back.  This 
was  cried  up  by  the  courtiers  as  a  princely  aft :  but 
Zingha  reprefented,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  exafperate 
the  viceroy  *,  and  tried  all  poffiblc  means  to  diffuade 
him  from  it,  but  in  vain.  He  fuffered,  however,  his 
other  two  filters,  Cambi  and  Fungi,  to  be  baptized  j 
which  was  performed  in  1625,  with  a  fplendour  fuited 
to  their  dignity. 

War\5jrain  As  no  experience  feems  to  have  been  a  fufficient  an- 
declared  a-  tidote  againft  the  innate  folly  of  Ngola  Bandi,  he  foon 
gamft  the  after  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  war  on  the  Portu- 
Fortuguefe.  anj  invaded  fome  of  their  territories.  This  laft 

aftion  proved  his  ruin  :  his  troops  were  all  cut  off,  and 
himfelf  forced  to  fwim  for  his  life  to  a  fmall  ifland  in 
the  Coanza,  about  a  mile  long,  and  two  bow-fhots  in 
breadth  ;  whither  the  Portuguefe  purfued  and  fur- 
rounded  him  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  other  chance,  but 
either  to  fall  into  their  bands,  or  be  devoured  by  the 
wild  beads  with  which  the  place  fwarmed.  From  both 
thefe  dangers  he  was  relieved  by  a  dofe  of  poifon,  given 
hiiUj  as  was  fuppofed,  by  his  filter  Zingha.  Before  this 
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time,  however,  he  had  taken  care  to  fend  his  eldefl  Angola, 
fon  to  the  country  of  the  Giagas,  and  put  him  under  1  " 
the  care  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  called  Giaga  Caza , 
whom  he  befought  to  take  care  of  him,  and  prote&  him 
from  his  aunt  Zingha,  as  he  rightly  imagined  (lie  would 
not  fail  of  attempting  his  life,  in  order  to  fecure  her¬ 
felf  on  the  throne.  # 

Zingha  Bandi  was  crowned  queen  of  Angola,  with-  Zingha 
out  oppofition,  in  1627. — She  was  a  very  artful  woman,  Bandi 
endowed  with  great  prefence  of  mind,  firm  in  her  re^"Cri^ed 
lutions,  of  an  intrepid  courage,  and  a  great  miflrefs  in  queen* 
the  art  of  diffimulation.  She  inherited  a  large  ffiare  of 
her  brother’s  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  to  which  the 
would  not  hefilate  to  facrifice  her  neareft  relations,  if  w 
they  gave  her  the  leaf!  umbrage. — To  this  jealoufy, 
therefore,  (he  refolved  to  facrifice  her  nephew,  as  well 
knowing  he  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  herfelf. 

She  made  ufe  of  the  mod  folemn  oaths  to  draw  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  guardian,  protefting  that  file  had 
accepted  of  the  throne  with  no  other  view  than  to  pre~ 
ferve  it  for  him.  But  Giaga,  being  well  acquainted 
with  her  temper,  was  proof  againfi  all  her  oaths  and 
fair  fpeeches. —  Zingha,  finding  this  method  ineffe&ual, 
pretended  a  defire  of  refigning  the  crown  to  her  nephew, 
to  which  (lie  faid  fhe  had  no  other  objeaion,  than  that 
(lie  was  afraid  he  was  yet  incapable  of  affirming  the 
reins  of  government.  She  therefore  defired  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  though  ever  fo  fhort,  that  lhe  might 
fatisfy  herfelf  in  this  particular,  and  promifed  to  de¬ 
tain  him  no  longer  than  Giaga  fiiould  think  necelfary. 

Giaga  thought  there  could  be  no  danger  in  eonfenting 
to  a  fhort  interview  *,  and  therefore  fent  the  unfortunate 
prince  to  her,  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinue.  The 
cruel  queen  no  fooner  got  him  in  her  power,  than  (lie  She  mur- 
murdered  him  with  her  own  hand,  and  caufed  his  body  ders  her 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Coanza,  ridding  herfelf,  by  tliatneP 
inhuman  a6l,  of  a  dangerous  rival,  as  well  as  revenging 
herfelf  on  her  brother,  as  fhe  had  fworn  to  do,  for  the 
murder  of  her  fon. 

Zingha’s  next  fcheme  was  to  rid  herfelf  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  who  had  eftablifiied  themfelves  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  almoft  entire  matters  of  the  country.  They 
had  built  forirefifes  on  every  convenient  fpot  that  fuited 
them,  efpecially  near  her  principal  towns,  which  they 
could  level  with  the  ground  with  the  greatefi  eafe. 

They  had  engrofifed  all  her  commerce,  were  become 
very  wealthy,  and  their  numbers  increafed  daily ;  fo 
that  they  were  dreaded  not  only  by  her  fubjefts,  but 
by  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  As  Zingha  was  of  a 
martial  temper,  fne  did  not  long  liefitate.  She  quick- 
ly  made  all  necefiary  provifions,  ftrengthened  herielt  war  aga|n 
by  alliances  with  the  G;agas,  and  other  idolatrous  na-thePoitu 
tions,  and  even  with  the  Dutch  and  the  king  of  Congo,  guefe. 
With  this  combined  force  fhe  attacked  the  Portuguefe 
fo  fuddenly  and  unexpe&edly,  that  fhe  gained  fome 
advantages  ove  r  them  :  and  the  Dutch  made  themfelves 
matters  of  San  Paulo  de  Loando,  and  foon  after  of  fome 
of  the  belt  provinces  in  the  kingdom.  This  happened 
in  the  year  1641  $  and  the  Portuguefe  did  not  recover 
thefe  places  till  the  year  1648,  when  the  Dutch  were 

entirely  driven  out  . of  Angola.  v„rbad 

Zingha’s  fucce  fifes  proved  ftill  more  (hort-lived.  Her^^ 
allies  the  Congoefe  were  fo  completely  overthrown, 
that  they  were  forced  to  fue  for  peace  }  which  the 
Portuguefe  did  not  grant  till  they  had  Sainedfiad^ 
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Angola,  ficient  number  of  hoftages,  and  obliged  the  Congoefe 
—v—-  to  deliver  up  to  them  home  confiderable  ports,  upon 
which  they  immediately  erected  fortreffes.  Zingha’s 
troops.  were  now  defeated  in  every  battle  ;  and  thefe 
defeats  followed  one  another  fo  clofe,  that  (he  was  foon 
abandoned,  not  only  by  her  allies,  but  by  her  own 
troops.  She  was  now  eonflrained  to  abandon  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  retire  to  fome  of  the  eaftern  deferts,  whi¬ 
ther  the  Portuguefe  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fol¬ 
low  her. 

Zingha  being  reduced  tofuch  diftrefs,  the  Portuguefe, 
after  giving  her  fome  time  to  ruminate  on  her  fituation, 
fent  her  propofals  of  peace,  upon  condition  that  lhe 

31  (liould  become  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

Kefufes  to  This  propofal  fhe  rejected  with  fcorn  ;  and  let  them 
—  f  know,  that,  however  her  daflardly  fubje&s  might  fub- 
them.  mirtively  and  fhamefully  behave  towards  them,  their 

32  queen  difdained  fubje&ion  to  any  foreign  power.  On 
They  fet  up  this  haughty  anfwer,  the  Portuguefe,  to  mortify  her 
a  king.  ftin 

more,  fet  up  a  king  in  her  place.  The  perfon  they 
pitched  upon  wras  named  Angola  Oartj\  or  Aaru ,  who 
was  of  the  royal  family.  Before  he  was  crowned, 
the  Portuguefe  obliged  him  to  turn  Chrirtian  ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  baptized  by  the  name  of  John.  The 
new  king,  however,  foon  died  of  grief,  at  feeing  him- 
felf  fo  hardly  treated  by  his  mafters  the  Portuguefe. 
They  quickly  fet  up  another,  named  Philip  ;  who  bore 
the  yoke  with  more  patience,  and  lived  to  the  year 

33  ,  1660. 

gha’s  a-  In  the  mean  time  Zingha,  exafperated  at  feeing 
lofridVar^  ^erfelf  deprived  of  eleven  of  the  beft  provinces  in  her 
>arity.  dominions,  and  her  authority  in  the  remaining  fix 
greatly  weakened,  renounced  the  Chrirtian  religion, 
and  embraced  all  the  horrid  and  bloody  cuftoms  of  the 
Giagas,  whom  fhe  outdid  even  in  their  own  barbarity. 
— We  have  already  hinted  the  barbarity  of  this  nation 
in  eating  human  flefli.  In  this  Zingha  not  only  joined 
them,  but  took  pleafure  in  devouring  the  raw  flefh  of 
human  victims,  and  drinking  their  blood  while  warm 
both  at  her  facrifices  and  at  her  public  meals. — She  af¬ 
fected  a  martial  and  heroic  fpirit,  together  with  an  ut¬ 
ter  averfion  to  the  male  fex  ;  but,  according  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  maintained  a  number  of  the  rtrongeft  and  luft- 
ieft  youths,  in  whofe  embraces  fhe  gave  a  full  fcope  to 
her  inclinations,  and  managed  matters  with  fuch  fecre- 
cy  that  her  intrigues  could  never  be  difcovered.  At  the 
fame  time  fhe  ordered  many  of  her  own  fex  to  be  ripped 
up,  when  their  incontinency  was  maniferted  by  their 
pregnancy ;  and  their  bodies  with  thofe  of  the  infants 
to  be  cart  to  wild  hearts. 


But  what  made  her  mort  admired,  as  well  as  dreaded, 
by  her  fubje&s,  was  a  notion  that  fhe  had  by  various 
ftratagems  inculcated  upon  them,  of  her  being  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  moft  fecret  thoughts.  To  keep  up 
this  apprehenfion,  file  ordered  the  bones  of  herdeceafed 
brother  to  be  brought  from  the  ifland  where  he  was 
poifoned,  locked  up  in  a  chert  covered  with  coarfe  plates 
of  filver,  and  laid  on  a  fine  carpet  upon  a  pedeftal.  A 
number  of  finghillos  or  prierts  were  ordered  to  offer 
facrifices  to  thefe  bones,  and  to  keep  lamps  continually 
burning  before  them.  To  this  place  fhe  herfelf  fre¬ 
quently  repaired,  to  aflift  at  thofe  rites,  which,  as  fhe 
gave  out,  and  every  body  believed,  engaged  the  fpirit 
of  the  deceafed  to  inform  her  of  every  thing  that  was 
done,  faid,  or  even  defigned,  either  in  the  kingdom  or 


out  of  it.— -To  procure,  however,  as  much  real  intelli-  Angola, 
gence  as  poffible,  fhe  kept  vaft  numbers  of  (pies  all  over  v— — ~v~~; 
the  kingdom,  who  conftantly  gave  her  notice  of  what 
happened  in  their  refpe&ive  circles  *,  and  this  fhe  fo 
cunningly  improved  to  her  own  ends,  that  her  fubjedts 
looked  upon  her  as  a  kind  of  deity  from  whom  nothing 
could  be  concealed.  ^4 

By  fuch  means  as  thefe,  Zingha  gained  fuch  autho-  Her  influ- 
rity  over  the  Giagas,  that  they  were  ready,  at  the  very  cnee  oyer 
firft  indication  of  her  will,  to  follow  her  through  the  Giagas* 
moft  dreadful  dangers,  and  to  engage  in  the  moft  def- 
perate  enterprifes.  She  now  made  many  ftrenuous  and 
daring  efforts  to  drive  out  the  Portuguefe  ;  but  though 
file  had,  in  all  probability,  more  valour  and  fkill  than 
her  enemies,  their  fire  arms  gave  them  fuch  an  advan¬ 
tage,  that  file  was  always  defeated  with  great  lofs.  Per¬ 
ceiving  therefore  the  folly  of  attempts  of  this  kind, 
fhe  contented  herfelf  with  making  continual  inroads 
into  their  country,  carrying  off  or  dertroying  every 
thing  that  fell  in  Eer  way.  Though  fhe  fpared  nei-  Her  terri- 
ther  Europeans,  nor  blacks,  who  were  fubjedls  of  the  ble  ravages, 
mock  monarclis  fet  up  by  the  Portuguefe,  yet  the  cafe 
of  the  former  was  peculiarly  dreadful  when  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  taken  prifoners.  They  were  either  roafled 
by  a  flow  fire,  or  had  their  flefh  cut  off  in  pieces,  and 
devoured  before  their  faces,  in  the  manner  related  by 
Mr  Bruce  of  the  Abyffmian  oxen*.  In  this  manner*  See Abyf* 
fhe  inferted  the  Portuguefe  territories  for  28  years, finta* 
fcarce  ever  allowing  them  a  moment’s  ceffation  of  arms. 

Their  mock  kings  were  often  obliged  to  flielter  them- 
felves  from  her  fury  in  an  inacceflible  rock  called 
Maopongo  ;  and  they  themfelves  could  never  hope  to 
enj°y  their  dominions  with  any  kind  of  peace  fo 
long  as  this  furious  queen  continued  alive.  They  in 
vain  exhaufted  all  their  politics  either  to  reduce  her 
by  force,  or  to  mollify  her  by  prefents  and  fair  offers. 

The  one  fhe  rejedfed  with  difdain,  and  always  found 
means  to  baffle  the  other.  Nor  would  fhe  hearken  to 
any  terms,  unlefs  they  confented  to  refign  all  their 
conquerts.  The  refufal  of  this  demand  was  fo  com¬ 
monly  followed  by  fome  marks  of  her  refentment,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  Portuguefe  could 
prevail  on  any  body  to  carry  their  propofals  to  her  • 
and  as  for  Zingha,  fhe  difdained  to  make  any  to  them, 
except  thofe  of  the  hoftile  kind.  The  terror  of  her 
arms  procured  her  a  free  paffage  wherever  file  diredted 
her  courfe  j  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  making 
no  lefs  hafle  to  abandon,  than  fhe  to  invade  it.  Thus 
fhe  continued  to  advance,  till  at  length  fhe  was  got  fo 
far  as  the  fmall  ifland  of  Dangii  in^  the  river  Coanza. 

The  Portuguefe  now  found  themfelves  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  railing  an  army  of  negroes,  in  order  to  drive 
her  out  of  it.  Accordingly  they  furrounded  the  ifland, 
and  intrenched  themfelves  along  the  banks  on  bothfides 
of  the  river ;  but  while  they  were  bufiy  at  their  work, 

Zingha  attacked  them  with  fuch  advantage,  that  fhe 
killed  and  wounded  feveral  hundreds  of  the  blacks,  ’ 
and  fome  of  the  white  men.  Elated  with  this  advan¬ 
tage,  fhe  was  preparing  for  another  attack  ;  when  fhe 
perceived,  to  her  furprife,  that  the  Portuguefe  had  drawn 
their  lines  fo  clofe,  and  raifed  them  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  they  overlooked  her  whole  camp,  and  could  fire 
upon  her  naked  foldiers  as  if  they  fhot  at  a  mark.— 

Thus  great  numbers  of  her  men  were  cut  off,  particu¬ 
larly  her  chief  officers.  The  queen,  now  perceiving  the 
Y  y  2  danger 
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Angola,  danger  of  her  fituation,  amufed  the  Portuguefe  with 

v - v~ - '  propofals  of  an  accommodation  j  and  having  obtained 

5 6  a  truce  for  three  days,  crofted  the  river  in  the  dead  of 
Outwits  the  tjlc  night,  and  led  her  forces  to  the  province  of  Oacco. 
Portugueie.  next  morning,  the  Portuguefe,  feeing  no  human 
creature  upon  the  iftand,  began  to  apprehend  fome  new 
ftratagem  j  but,  upon  landing  fome  of  their  troops,  they 
perceived  themfelves  over-reached,  and  deprived  of  the 
faireft  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  forcing  her  to  fur- 
render  at.  difcretion. 

Zingha  ftaid  no  longer  in  that  province  whither  fhe 
had  retired,  than  till  the  was  affured  that  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  were  retired  from  the  Coanza  *,  and  then,  crofting 
that  river  once  more,  marched  diredtly  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Metamba,  which  had  been  invaded  by 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  The  fpeed  with 
which  (lie  led  her  forces  thither,  and  recruited  her  army 
with  multitudes  of  Giagas,  who  were  all  emulous  of 
fighting  under  her  banner,  quickly  enabled  her  to  re¬ 
cover  fome  of  her  territories  in  that  kingdom.  Pegin¬ 
ning  now  to  think  herfelf  fate*  fsful,  (he  again  attacked 
the" Portuguefe  }  but  was  defeated  with  great  lofs,  to  as 
to  be  obliged  to  fend  for  frefti  troops.  To  complete 
her  misfortunes,  the  received  news  that  the  Giaga  Caf- 
fan^i  had  taken  the  advantage  of  her  abfence,  to  enter 
the°  kingdom  of  Metamba  with  a  numerous  army, 
had  carried  off  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  fruits  oF  the  earth,  plundered  the  towns 
of  all  that  was  valuable,  and  fet  fire  to  the  reft,  lea¬ 
ving  ihat  kingdom  in  a  manner  defolate.  To  add  to 
all  this,  her  troops,  exafperated  at  the  lofs  of  their 
wives,  children,  and  goods,  which  were  carried  to  the 
fartheft  corner  of  Benguela,  were  all  on  the  point  of 
revolting. 

Not  withftanding  thefe  difafters,  Zingha  behaved 
with  fueh  refolution  and  addrefs,  that  the  Portuguefe, 
who,  according  to  chara&er,  had  probably  inftigated 
the  Giaga  againft  her,  were  fo  much  afraid  of  her 
joining  with  him  in  alliance  againft  them,  that  they 
defpatched  one  Anthony  Coglio,  a  learned  prieft  and 
an  excellent  negociator,  with  Don  Gafpar  Borgia  an 
eminent  officer,  under  pretence  of  negociating  a  peace 
between  them,  firft  to  the  Giaga,  and  afterwards  to 
the  queen.  They  met  with  a  very  civil  reception  from 
the  firft,  who  told  them  that  he  was  very  willing  to 
live  at  peace  with  that  princefs,  and  even  to  let  her 
enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Metamba,  though  he  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  it,  provided  fhe  would  lay  down  her 
arms.  This  anfwer  encouraged  the  prieft  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  he  could  prevail  on  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion  -,  but  that  was  declined  by  the  Giaga  in  fuch 
ftrong  terms,  that  the  prieft  thought  proper  to  delift, 
and  fet  out  for  Zinga’s  camp. 

The  ambaffadors,  at  their  firft  arrival,  met  with  fuch 
a  polite  reception,  as  made  them  hope  for  fuccefs  *,  but 
after  fhe  had  heard  their  propofals,  Fhe  affumed  a 
haughty  threatening  tone,  and  told  them  in  the  conclu- 
fion^of  her  fpeech,  “  That  it  did  not  become  her  dig¬ 
nity  to  lay  down  her  arms,  till  Ihe  had  brought  the  war 
fhe  had  begun  to  an  honourable  conclufion  :  that  as  to 
the  Giagas,  whofe  fed  Ihe  had  embraced  fome  years 
before,  and  who  had  furnilhed  her  with  fuch  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  forces  to  fight  in  her  defence,  her  ho¬ 
nour  and  intereft  required  that  (lie  fhould  ftill  keep 
them  in  her  fervice,  and  under  her  protection  :  and 
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laftly,  that  as  to  herfelf,  ftie  remembered,  indeed,  that  Angoy* 
(lie  had  formerly  embraced  Chriftianity )  but  that  it  was  L  v""  ^ 
not  now  a  proper  feafon  to  propofe  her  returning  to  it, 
and  they  ought  to  remember  that  they  themfelves  were 
the  caufe  of  her  abandoning  it.” 

Borgia,  perceiving  that  ftie  was  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  religious  motives,  ffiifted  the  topic  j  and  told 
her,  that  fhe  had  gained  honour  enough  in  war,  and 
that  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  granting  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  fubjeds  of  two  iuch  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  accept  of  the  favour  and  friendftiip  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  which  was  offered  her  by  his 
viceroy.  To  this  the  queen  made  anfwer,  that  ftie  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  valour  and  ftrength 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  fhould  efteem  it  an  honour  to 
be  allied  to  that  monarch  •,  but  that  (lie  thought  it  juft 
that  their  refpedive  claims  to  the  dominions  which 
fhe  juftly  inherited  from  her  anceftors,  and  of  which 
he  had  unjuftly  deprived  her,  fhould  firit  of  all.  be 
decided,  either  by  the  fword  or  by  fome  equitable  jud- 
ges. 

Borgia,  vainly  imagining  that  he  had  now  obtained 
enough,  fet  off  immediately  for  Luanda  San  Paulo-, 
but  left  the  prieft,  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  to  fee 
whether,  in  the  time  of  ficknels,  he  could  make  any 
impreftion  on  the  inflexible  mind  of  Zingha,  who  now 
laboured  under  a  lingering  diftafe.  Coglio,  however, 
found  all  his  arts  to  no  purpofe  \  and,  upon  the  queen’s 
recovery,  fhe  commenced  the  war  with  more  fury  than 

For  fome  time  hoftilities  were  carried  on  with  va-  zingha’s 
rious  fuccefs  j  Zingha  being  fometimes  vidorious  and  burrow 
fonietimes  defeated.  In  one  attempt  of  the  latter  kind,  elc*pe. 
before  the  fortrefs  of  Maflangana,  fhe  not  only  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,  but  had  her  two  filters  Cambi 
and  Fungi  taken  prifoners,  ftie  herfelf  efcaping  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty.  Exafperated  by  this  lofs,  (he  led  her 
troops  into  fome  of  the  beft  provinces  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  and  reduced  them  to  a  mere  wildernefs.  Still, 
however,  ftie  had  the  mortification  to  find  her  Ioffes 
vaftly  greater  than  what  ftie  gained  j  and  had  now  the 
additional  misfortune  of  lofing  her  After  Fungi,  who 
s  put  to  death  by  the  Portuguefe.  for  treachery,  and 
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Zingha  being  thus  oppreffed  with  a  complication  of  Begins  to 
misfortunes,  and  confcious  of  the  crimes  fhe  had  com- relent; 
mitted,  began  ferioufty  to  confider  whether  fuch  a  con¬ 
tinued  feries  of  difafters  was  not  owing  to  the  difpleafure 
of  the  God  of  the  Chriftians.  To  this  opinion  ftie 
feemed  to  have  inclined  *,  and  therefore  began  to  treat 
with  more  lenity  fuch  Chriftians  as  fell  into  her  hands, 
efpecially  if  they  happened  to  be  priefts  or  monks.  To 
thefe  flic  now  began  to  liften  with  fome  attention  ;  and 
ordered  them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  be  treated  with 
all  poflible  refped  *,  yet,  without  lofing  in  the  lead  that 
invincible  hatred  fhe  had  conceived  againft  thofe  who 
had  ftripped  her  of  her  dominions,  or  dropping  her 
refolution  never  to  make  peace  till  fhe  had  recovered 
them.  4a 

The  viceroy,  Don  Salvador  Correa,  who  had  driven  but  itill  re 
out  the  Dutch,  being  apprifed  of  the  regard  fhown  tofiftst^ar 
the  clergy  by  Oueen  Zingha,  thought  proper  to  fend*^^^ 
fome  capuchins  to  her,  in  hopes  that  they  might  now  gUefe, 
find  her  more  tradable.  But  Zingha  was  ftill  proof 
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againft  their  utmoft  art  ;  obferving,  however,  that  if 
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they  would  confent  to  redore  what  they  had  unjudly 
'taken  from  her,  fhe  would  not  only  return  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion, but  encourage  it  to  the  utmofiof  her  pow:er. 

The  viceroy,  being  now  afraid  that  Zingha  might 
make  an  alliance  againfi  him  with  the  king  of  Congo, 
firfl  raifed  a  powerful  army,  and  then  acquainted  that 
monarch,  that,  if  he  defigned  to  prevent  the  total  ruin 
of  his  dominions,  he  mud  immediately  make  reparation 
for  all  the  damage  he  had  caufed  to  the  Portuguefe  by 
his  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  The  fame  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  valour  fo  intimidated  the  king,  that  he  fubmitted 
to  a  treaty  almofl  on  the  viceroy’s  own  terms  ;  and  as 
foon  as  this  treaty  Avas  concluded,  Don  Ruy  Pegado,  an 
old  experienced  officer,  was  defpatched  to  Zingha,  of¬ 
fering  a  firm  and  lading  alliance  with  her,  provided  die 
renounced  the  Giagan  feft,  and  returned  to  the  bofom 
•  of  the  church.  To  this  embaffy  fhe  returned  the  old 
anfwer,  namely,  that  the  Portuguefe  themfelves  had 
been  the  occafion  of  all  that  had  happened  ;  as  they 
had  not  only  dripped  her  of  her  hereditary  dominions, 
but  dared  to  proclaim  one  of  her  vaffals  king  of  Angola  ; 
but,  provided  thefe  dominions  were  redored,  die  would 
immediately  embrace  Chridianity. 

All  this  time  the  furiou*  Queen  Zingha  went  on  with 
her  ravages,  notwilhdanding  the  viceroy  kept  plying  her 
with  letters  for  near  three  years.  At  lad  he  had  re- 
cout  fe  to  the  artifice  of  taking  advantage  of  the  remorfe 
for  her  crimes  with  which  Z  ngha  was  fi>nu  times  affec¬ 
ted,  in  order  to  procure  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 
own  ill-gotten  conqueds. 

It  is  eafv  to  fee,  that  had  this  viceroy, -or  the  pricds 
he  employed,  really  intended  to  convert  Zingha  to 
Chridianity,  they  ought  to  have  fo  far  fet  her  an  ex¬ 
ample,  as  at  lead  to  abandon  part  of  the  countries  of 
which  they  had  robbed  her  :  but,  indead  of  this,  they 
impioufly  made  ufe  of  the  facred  name  of  our  Saviour, 
in  order  to  deter  a  poor  favage  African  from  recovering 

44  what  juftly  belonged  to  her. 

he  returns  Queen  Zingha,  at  lad,  came  to  incline  fo  nr-ch  to- 
?  Chriftia- return  to  the  Chridian  religion,  that  a  general  mur- 
lty*  mur  ran  through  her  army.  But  having,  by  various 
artifices,  reconciled  the  minds  of  her  fubjefts  to  this 
event,  die  explained  her  defign  in  a  fet  fpeech ;  offering 
at  the  fame  time  liberty  to  thofe  who  chofe  to  abandon 
her  on  this  account  to  go  where  they  would  ;  and  fuch 
was  their  attachment  to  her,  that  even  on  fuch  a  fudden. 
and  important  change  in  her  refolutions,  they  exprelTed 
no  uneafinefs,  but  on  the  contrary  applauded  her  to  the 
highed  degree. 

The  Portuguefe,  after  having  been  haraffed  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  manner  for  28  years,  and  at  lad  obliged  to  pro¬ 
fane  the  name  of  their  Saviour  to  procure  a  peace,  be- 

45  gan  now  freely  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  villany.  A 
Te aty  with  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  between  the  viceroy  and  Zing- 
peie  p^rcl  ha  >  which,  however,  Ava«  not  eafily  concluded.  She 

demanded  the  releafe  of  her  fider  Cambi,  whofe  Chri¬ 
dian  name  was  Donna  Barbara  \  and  the  Portuguefe 
demanded  a  ranfom  of  200  Haves  or  an  equivalent  in 
money.  This  Zingha  did  not  well  relifh  ;  and,  being 
prefifed  to  a  compliance,  threatened  them  with  a  more 
furious  war  than  any  they  had  yet  experienced.  Upon 
this  the  viceroy  was  obliged  to  have  recouvfe  to  the 
ufual  method  of  fending  prieds  to  perfuade  her  to  coni' 
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ply  through  motives  of  religion.  Thefe  hypocrites  ef- 
fefted  their  purpofej  and  the  flaves  were  fent,  as  if  Chri- ' 
dianity  required  the  delivering  up  innocent  people  to 
thofe  who  had  no  lawful  authority  over  them  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  conclude  a  lading  peace  about  the  ceflion 
of  the  Angolic  provinces,  they  were  forced  to  conclude 
a  fhort  truce,  and  fent  back  her  fider. 

This  princefs  was  received  by  Zingha  in  a  very  af-» 
feftionate  manner:  and,  feme  time  after,  the  queen,  her 
mind  being  probably  weakened  through  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  not  only  was  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the 
Portuguefe,  but  looked  upon  them  as  her  bed  friends. 

She  encouraged  the  Chridian  religion ;  had  a  church 
built  in  her  capital  3  made  feveral  laws  againd  Pagan- 
ifm  ;  and,  to  encourage  marriage ,  die  herfelf  wedded  a 
handfome  young  fellow  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Portuguefe  now  imagining  they  would  at  laflr 
gain  their  point,  propofed  to  her  the  following  terms, 
as  the  bafis  of  a  lading  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 

1.  “  That  they  fhould  yield  to  her,  as  a  prefent,  fome  The  Portu- 
of  the  countries  of  which  they  had  already  robbed  her.  guefe 

2.  That,,  in  confideration  of  the  faid  prefent,  which terms* 
fhould  in  noways  be  interpreted  as  an  invediture,  the* 
queen  (hould  pay  yearly  a  certain  acknowledgement  to 

the  king  of  Portugal,  who  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  with¬ 
draw  the  faid  prefent  whenever  die  failed  of  making 
the  faid  acknowledgement.  3.  That  a  free  commerce 
fhould  be  opened  between  thofe  two  dates,  as  well  for 
daves  as  for  other  merchandifes.  4.  That  the  queen* 
fhould  moled  none  of  the  lords  that  were  feudatory  to 
the  Portuguefe,  whatever  damages  or  ravages  they 
might  have  committed  during  the  late  wars  between 
them.  5.  That  he  fhould  redore  all  the  Portuguefe 
daves  that  had  taken  refuge  in  her  dominions.  6,  That 
fhe  fhould  deliver  up  the  Giaga  Colanda,  who  had  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Portuguefe,  upon  condition  that  his 
crime  fhould  go  unpunifhed.” 

The  queen,  having  now  a  thorough  view  of  the  deep- 
rooted  villany  of  thofe  with  whom  fhe  had  to  do,  con¬ 
ceived  fuch  difpleafure  againd  the  Portuguefe,  that  fhe 
fell  lick.  During  this  ficknefs,  Father  Anthony,  her 
chief  confidant,  and  a  creature  of  the  viceroy,  never 
left  off  foliciting  her  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  and 
to  accept  of  the  terms  offered  her  by  the  Portuguefe  : 
but  Zingha,  though  worn  out  with  age  and  ficknefs, 
had  dill  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive,  that  there  was  no 
connexion  between  making  her  peace  with  God  and 
complying  with  fuch  infamous  terms  ;  and  therefore  47 
gave  the  following  anfwer,  which,  under  fuch  circum-  The  queens 
dances,  fhows  a  magnanimity  fcarce  equalled  in  any  T,0^)}e  an* 
age  or  in  any  country.  1.  “  That  as  to  her  conver-fwer* 
fion,  as  it  was  neither  owing  to  any  defire  of  obtaining 
a  peace,  or  other  worldly  motives,  but  the  Divine 
grace  by  which  fhe  was  recalled,  fhe  was  refolved  to  . 
perfevere  in  it  to  her  lad  breath.  2.  That  as  to  her 
going  over  to  the  Giagan  feft,  fhe  had  in  a  great  mea- 
lure  been  forced  to  it  hy  the  Portuguefe  viceroy. 

3.  That  the  king  of  Portugal  would  do  a  generous 
aft  in  redoring  fome  of  her  Angolic  dominions  ;  but 
it  would  be  more  fo,  were  he  to  redore  them  all. 

4.  That  as  to  her  paying  homage  to  him,  neither  her 
mind  nor  heart  Avere  bafe  enough  to  confent  to  it  ;  and 
that  as  die  had  refufed  the  propofal  Avhile  die  lived 
among  the  Giagas,  much  more  did  fhe  think  herfel£. 
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above  it  now  fhe  was  a  Chriftian  queen,  and  owed  nei¬ 
ther  tribute  nor  homage  to  any  but  to  the  Supreme 
Power,  from  whom  (lie  had  received  both  her  being  and 
her  kingdom  :  That,  neverthelefs,  if  Ihe  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  any  tiling  in  her  dominions  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  lifs  Portuguefe  majefty,  Hie  would 
voluntarily  make  him  a  prefent  of  it ;  and  as  to  the  reft 
of  the  articles,  fuch  was  her  defire  of  making  a  firm  and 
lafting  peace  with  them,  that  Ihe  fhould  make  110  diffi¬ 
culty  of  confenting  to  them.” 

This  anfwer  was  not  altogether  fatisfa£lory  to  the 
viceroy  ;  but  the  prieft,  finding  it  impoftible  to  make 
any  impreftion  upon  her  mind,  eafily  prevailed  upon 
him  to  confent  to  the  following  terms  :  1.  44  I  hat  the 
river  Lucalla  fhould  be  the  boundary  between  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Portuguefe  and  of  Queen  Zingha.  2.  lhat 
neither  fide  fhould  henceforth  give  any  reception  to  the 
fugitive  flaves  of  the  other,  but  fend  them  back  without 
any  delay,  together  with  the  prifoners  which  had  been 
taken  during  the  lalt  year.  3.  That  the  queen  fhould 
remain  v'holly  free  and  exempt  from  all  tribute  and  ho¬ 
mage  whatever,  provided  fhe  agreed  to  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles.” 

Thefe  terms  were  at  laft  figned  by  the  queen  and 
viceroy  in  the  month  of  April  1657,  anc*  by 

the  king  of  Portugal  in  the  month  of  November  the 
fame  year. — The  only  difficulty  the  queen  had  concern¬ 
ing  this  treaty  was  with  regard  to  the  Giaga  Colanda  : 
and  the  manner  in  which  fhe  extricated  herfelf  from  it, 
with  her  fubfequent  behaviour,  cannot  fail  to  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  the  mental  abilities  of  this  African  he¬ 
roine. 

The  Giagan  chief,  weary  of  the  Portuguefe  yoke, 
had  retired  from  them,  at  the  head  of  1000  flout  fol- 
diers,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  flaves,  fome 
leagues  beyond  the  river  Lucalla,  and  put  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  queen’s  protection.  This  fhe  readily  granted, 
as  he  was  very  able  to  be  ferviceable  to  her  in  cafe  the 
perfidious  conduCl  of  the  Portuguefe  fhould  oblige  her 
to  renew  the  war.  She  could  not  therefore  but  look 
upon  it  as  unjuft  and  di (honourable,  to  deliver  up  a 
brave  chief  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  her  fervice,  and 
whom  fhe  had  taken  under  her  fpecial  protection,  to  a 
nation  with  whofe  perfidy  fhe  was  fo  well  acquainted. 
To  fave  her  honour,  therefore,  fome  time  before  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  (lie  fent  privately  for  the  Gia¬ 
ga,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  demand  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  ;  telling  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  fhe 
doubted  not  of  the  viceroy’s  keeping  his  word,  and 
forgiving  his  offence,  yet  fhe  advifed  him  to  go  out  of 
her  dominions,  and  fettle  himfelf  and  his  men  in  fome 
country  diftant  from  the  Portuguefe  frontiers;  but  for¬ 
bade  him,  on  pain  of  her  higheft  difpleafure,  to  com¬ 
mit  the  leaft  outrage  or  hoflility  within  their  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  Giaga  thanked  her  majefty,  and  feemed  to  ac- 
quiefee  with  her  advice,  but  did  not  follow  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  no  fooner  reached  his  fortrefs,  than  he 
fet  himfelf  about  fortifying  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  look¬ 
ed  rather  like  defiance  than  defence  :  and,  having  ga- 
Defeats  and  thered  a  confiderable  army,  foon  fpread  a  general  ter- 
kills  the  ror  around  him.  Of  this  the  Portuguefe  failed  not  to 
Giaga  Co-  complain  to  the  queen  :  who  immediately  marched 
againft  him,  furprifed  and  defeated  bis  army  ;  and  he 
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himfelf  being  killed  in  the  aCtion,  his  head  was  cut  off  Angola, 
and  fent  to  the  Portuguefe.  #  v# 

This  was  among  the  laft  memorable  aCtions  perform¬ 
ed  by  this  famous  queen  ;  who,  now  finding  herfelf  un¬ 
fit  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  contented  herfelf  (in  1658) 
with  difpatching  an  old  experienced  general  againft  a 
neighbouring  prince  who  had  invaded  her  territories. 

He*5 proved  no  lefs  fuccefiful  than  herfelf,  and  quickly 
forced  the  aggreffor  to  fubmit  to  her  terms.  She  now  Encourages 
gave  herfelf  up  to  ftudy  the  beft  method  of  propagating  Chriftiani- 
Chriftianity  among  her  fubje&s  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  y* 
fent  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Rome,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Pope  in  her  name,  and  torequeft  a  frefh  fupply  of  mif- 
fionaries.  To  this  letter  (he  received  an  anfwer  from 
his  Holinefs  in  1662;  and  it  was  read  in  the  church 
that  fame  year,  in  the  nioft  public  and  folemn  manner. 

The  day  appointed  was  the  15th  of  July,  on  which  fhe 
repaired  to  the  church  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  reti¬ 
nue,  and  having  the  letter  hanging  about  her  neck  in 
a  purfe  made  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  concourfe  was  lo 
great,  that  the  church  could  not  contain  one  half  of  the 
people,  fo  that  none  were  admitted  but  perfons  of  rank. 

Tfie  father  having  finifhed  the  mafs,  read  the  letter  at 
the  altar  in  the  Portuguefe  language  ;  and  the  fecretary 
interpreted  it  in  that  of  the  country..  The  queen,  who 
had  flood  all  the  while  it  was  reading,  went  towards 
the  altar,  and  on  her  knees  received  it  from  the  fa¬ 
ther  ;  arid  having  kiffed  it,  and  fworn  afrefh  upon  the 
gofpel  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome,  53 
kiffed  the  letter  again,  put  it  into  the  purfe,  and  re- Ceremonies 
turned  to  the  palace  amidft  the  fhouts  and  acclamations 
of  many  thoufands  of  her  fubjeCts.  On  that  day  fhej*omthe 
gave  a  magnificent  treat  to  the  Portuguefe  refident,  andpope. 
to  all  her  court,  in  two  great  porticos,  and  fhe  herfelf 
vouchfafed  to  eat  after  the  European  manner ;  that  is, 
fitting  on  a  ftately  elbow  chair,  with  a  high  table  be¬ 
fore  her,  covered  with  the  fineft  linen,  and  with  difhes, 
plates,  knives,  and  forks,  all  of  filver  gilt.  She  be¬ 
llowed  fome  largeffes  upon  her  chief  officers,  releafed 
a  good  number  of  flaves,  and  at  night  appeared  at  the 
head  of  her  ladies  of  honour,  both  fhe  and  they  dreffed 
in  the  Amazonian  manner.  They  performed  a  kind  of 
combat,  in  w  hich  the  queen,  though  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  behaved  with  all  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  a  woman  of  thirty.  . 

Her  life,  however,  was  not  lengthened  in  proportion  zingha 
to  her  vigour  and  activity;  for  in  the  month  of  Septera-dies. 
ber  fhe  was  feized  with  an  inflammation  in  her  throat ; 
which,  in  December,  having  feized  her  breaft  and  lungs, 
fhe  expired  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  her  fifter  Barbara.  ^ 

The  deceafed  queen  w'as  buried  with  extraordinary  sncceeded 
pomp;  and  out  of  regard  to  her,  Barbara  was  inau- by  her  filler 
gurated  a  fecond  and  third  time,  with  the  greateft  Barbara, 
pomp,  and  the  moft  joyful  acclamations.  She  was  a 
very  zealous  Chriftian,  but  wanted  her  filler’s  abilities, 
and  had  the  misfortune  of  being  in  the  decline  of  life, 
lame,  and  almoft  blind.  Befides  this,  fhe  had  been 
married  to  a  proud  ill-natured  hufband,  named  Mona 
Zingha:  who,  though  to  her  he  owed  all  his  fortune  Cru^ty  0f 
and  advancement,  being  himfelf  no  more  than  the  fonberhuf- 
of  a  flave,  ufed  her  with  fuch  cruelty,  even  in  the  late  band  Mona 
queen’s  life,  that  fhe  wras  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Zingha  to 
palace,  from  whence  he  had  the  infolence  immediately her* 
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to  fetch  her.  This  fo  exafperated  Queen  Zingha,  that 
fhe  had  well  nigh  ordered  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces  be¬ 
fore  her  face  ;  but  pardoned  him  at  the  requeft  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Anthony,  who  probably  knew  he  was  privy  to 
forae  religious  fecrets,  which  he  might,  in  cafe  of  fuch 
emergency,  have  difclofed.  On  Barbara’s  acceflion  to 
the  throne,  however,  he  not  only  redoubled  his  cruelty 
to  her,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  management  of  affairs 
entirely  into  his  own  hands,  but  invented  accufations 
againd  Anthony  himfelf,  with  a  defign  to  extirpate 
both  him  and  his  religion.  He  gave  out  that  the  late 
queen  had  been  poifoned  by  forae  favourite  European 
difhes,  with  which  Brother  Ignatio  ufed  to  regale  her 
during  her  lad  illnefs  ;  and  attributed  his  wife’s  lame- 
nefs  and  blindnefs  to  fome  forceries  or  charms  ufed  by 
the  convent  againd  her.  He  had  even  perfuaded,  or 
rather  forced,  his  queen  to  confent  that  fome  of  the  ling- 
hillos  or  priefts  fhould  be  brought  to  counter-charm  her 
diftemper. 

Father  Anthony,  far  from  being  intimidated  at  the 
accufations  brought  againd  him,  repaired  immediately 
to  the  palace  ;  where  he  boldly  reprimanded  the  queen 
for  giving  ear  to  thefe  jugglers,  threatening  at  the  fame 
time  to  leave  her  dominions,  and  carry  off  with  him  all 
the  croffes,  and  other  religious  utenfils,  from  which 
alone  they  could  have  any  benefit.  The  queen  return¬ 
ed  a  very  fubmiffive  anfwer  ;  and  promifed  to  deliver  up 
the  counter-charms  which  fne  at  that  time  had  upon 
her,  before  funfet  ;  which  fhe  accordingly  did,  and  fent 
them  to  the  convent  by  the  hands  of  her  fecretary.  This 
fo  exafperated  her  huifhand,  and  all  the  Giagan  fe&, 
that  they  refolved  upon  the  dedrudlion  of  all  the  prieds 
and  Europeans,  and  even  the  queen  herfelf.  This, 
however,  was  found  improper  to  be  attempted  ;  and 
Mona  Zingha  was  fo  much  chagrined  at  his  difappoint- 
ment,  that  he  retired  to  his  own  eflate  ;  giving  out, 
that  he  defigned  to  meddle  no  more  with  Hate  affairs  ; 
but,  in  reality,  to  concert  meafures  for  engrofling  the 
fovereignty  to  himfelf,  and  to  deprive  his  wife  of  her 
life  and  crown. 

To  accomplifh  his  purpofe,  he  fent  a  meffenger  to 
her,  defiring  her  to  repair  to  his  houfe,  where  he  had 
fomething  of  importance  to  communicate  ;  but  fhe  de¬ 
clining  the  invitation  by  the  advice  of  Father  Anthony, 
he  found  himfelf  difappointed,  and  begged  leave  to 
retire  to  a  neighbouring  province,  which  was  under 
his  government.  He  was  again  difappointed,  and 
forbid  to  dir  out  of  the  province  of  Metamba.  The 
queen  was,  however,  guilty  of  an  error  not  long  after, 
in  fending  Mona  Zingha,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
quell  a  revolt  on  the  frontiers.  On  his  returning  vic¬ 
torious,  he  thought  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  revive  the 
ancient  Giagan  rites,  and  therefore  ordered  ioo  (laves 
to  be  facrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  queen. 
Though  the  queen  was  immediately  apprifed  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  and  difpatched  a  meffenger  exprefsly  command¬ 
ing  him  to  defid  ;  yet  Mona,  by  didributing  fome  pre- 
fents,  particularly  fome  European  wines,  among  the 
counfellors,  effe&ed  his  purpofe  with  impunity.  He  did 
not  forget  to  fend  fome  of  this  wine  to  Father  Anthony; 
but  to  prevent  fufpicion,  prefen  ted  him  only  with  a  fmall 
quantity,  to  be  ufed,  as  he  faid  at  the  mafs  ;  adding, 
that  if  it  proved  agreeable,  he  would  fupply  him  with 
*  larger  quantity.  The  unfufpe&ing  pried  drank 
about  two  glaffes  of  it ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  was  feized  with  violent  convulfions  in  his  bowels,  Angola, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  being  poifoned.  By  proper  ' 
affiftance,  however,  he  recovered  :  yet  fo  far  was  he 
difabled  by  this  dofe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  million. 

The  queen’s  infirmities  in  the  mean  time  daily  in- The  queen 
creafing,  Mona  Zingha  was  foon  delivered  from  all  fur-^’es*f 
ther  oppofition  on  her  part,  by  her  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  24th  of  March  1666.  Upon  this,  Mona 
Zingha  made  all  podible  hade  to  get  himfelf  ele&ed 
king  ;  and  immediately  renounced  the  Chridian  reli¬ 
gion,  raifing  a  perfecution  at  the  fame  time  againd  its 
profeffors.  He  even  wrote  to  the  Pcrtuguefe  viceroy, 
acquainting  him  with  his  having  renounced  Chridianity, 
which  he  had  only  embraced  out  of  complaifance  to  his 
queen,  and  with  his  defign  to  revive  the  Giagan  rites.  $2 
To  fhew  that  he  meant  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  he  Cruelties  of 
ordered  all  the  children  under  fix  years  of  age,  that  ^d>na  Zin- 
could  be  found,  to  be  facrificed  in  honour  of  their  in-£ba* 
fernal  deities.  He  alfo  recalled  the  finghillos,  and 
heaped  many  favours  upon  them  ;  fo  that  they  became 
entirely  devoted  to  his  purpofes.  He  likewife  caafed 
many  of  his  fubje&s  to  be  privately  poifoned  ;  and  then 
gave  out,  that  their  unaccountable  deaths  were  owing  to 
their  having  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  ancedors, 
and  embraced  Chridianity;  which  he  dyled  the  religion 
of  a  parcel  of  famifhed  drangers,  who,  through  their  ex¬ 
treme  mifery,  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  feek  for  a  livelihood  in  the  riched  provin¬ 
ces  of  Africa. 

By  thefe  and  fuch  like  dratagems  he  almod  entirely 
extirpated  Chridianity,  and  any  appearances  of  civili¬ 
zation  which  had  been  introduced  among  his  fubje<ds. 

His  career,  however,  was  flopped  by  Don  John  the 
princefs  Barbara’s  fird  hufband,  from  whom  die  had 
been  divorced  on  account  of  his  having  another  wife. 

He  foon  compelled  the  ufurper  to  fly  into  an  ifland  in 
the  Coanza  ;  but  not  having  the  precaution  to  reduce 
him  entirely,  Mona  Zingha  found  means  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  and  at  lad  defeated  and  killed  Don  John  him¬ 
felf,  by  which  he  became  mader  of  the  throne  without 
any  further  oppofition.  He  was  no  fooner  re-edablifh-  * 
ed,  than  he  began  to  purfue  his  butcheries  with  more 
fury  than  ever  ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  Don  Francifco,  the 
fon  of  Don  John,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  <53 
oppofition  to  the  ufurper  ;  and  in  the  fird  engagement  He  is  de- 
Mona  Zingha  being  defeated  and  killed,  Don  Francifco anc* 
became  foie  mader  of  the  empire. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  prince  kept  to  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  made  by  Queen  Zingha  with  the 
Portuguefe  or  not.  Thefe,  however,  have  preferved 
their  conqueds,  and  for  fome  time  they  allowed  the 
natives  to  choofe  a  king  for  themfelves,  or  rather  they 
chofe  him  for  them,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Thefe  Low  ftate 
kings  enjoyed  only  a  mere  fhadow  of  royalty;  their  of  the  kings 
whole  grandeur  confiding  in  being  allowed  to  breed fet  ul} 
peacocks,  and  adorn  themfelves  with  their  feathers,  th^^°rtlu 
which  was  forbidden  to  their  fubje<ds  under  pain  of^6* 
perpetual  flavery.  The  lad  of  thefe  kings  was  named 
Ngola  Sedefio,  who  difliking  an  empty  name  of  roy¬ 
alty,  revolted  from  the  Portuguefe,  and  carried  on  a 
long  war  with  them  ;  but  being  at  lad  defeated  and 
killed,  his  head  was  cut  off,  felted,  and  fent  to  Lifbon 
in  pickle.  After  this  the  Portuguefe  feem  not  to  have 
thought  it  fefe  to  trud  their  Angolic  fubje&s  even  with 
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tlte  name  of  a  king  of  their  own,  but  have  vefted  the  . 
power  entirely  in  their  viceroy  ;  but,  as  to  the  extent 
'  of  his  dominions,  and  how  matters  (land  between  him 
and  that  race  of  Angolic  princes  who  have  preferved 
their  liberty,  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark. 

When  in  its  greateft  fplendour,  the  kingdom  of  An¬ 
gola  contained  the  17  following  provinces:  Cheffama, 
Sumbi,  Benguela,  Rimba,  Siettn,  High  and  Low  Bem- 
bea,  Temba,  Oacco,  Cabezzo,  Lubolo,  Luanda,  Ben- 
go,  Danda,  Mofiche,  Higher  and  Lower  Ilamba,  Oraij, 
and  Embacca.  The  provinces  conquered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  during  the  wars  above  mentioned  were,  Danda, 
Mofiche,  Bengo,  the  Higher  and  Lower  Ilamba,  Oraij, 
Embacca,  Benguela,  Sietta,  Cabezzo,  Lubolo,  and 
Oacco. 

The  principal  rivers  are  thofe  already  mentioned, 
viz.  the  Danda  and  Coanza.  The  Coanza  is  large, 
deepy  and  rapid.  It  empties  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  about  latitude  90  20'  fouth,  twelve  leagues  fouth 
of  Loando  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  navigable 
for  150  miles,  and  abounds  with  variety  of  fi(h.  It 
forms  feveral  iflands,  has  fume  cataracts,  and  one  in 
particular  which  bears  its  name.  As  for  its  fource, 
and  the  length  of  ground  it  croffes  from  eaft  to  weft 
before  it  comes  to  the  Portuguefe  fettlements,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  unknown,  as  well  as  the  countries  through 
which  it  runs.  Its  mouth,  which  runs  between  the 
capes  Palmerino  and. Lego,  is  above  a  league  wide;  the 
northern  (hore  is  the  deepeft,  and  along  which  the 
veffels  fail.  The  fall  of  this  river  into  the  ocean  is  fo 
rapid,  that  the  fea  appears  quite  muddy  for  two  or 
three  leagues  below  it.  Its  mouth  is  not  eafily  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  open  fea,  by  reafon  of  an  ifland  quite 
covered  with  high  trees  which  lies  juft  before  it.  The 
two  principal  iflands  formed  by  this  river  are  called 
M a  (fancier  and  Motchiamia.  The  one  is  fix  leagues 
long,  and  about  two  miles  broad  :  it  is  very  fertile  in 
maize,  millet,  and  fome  other  grains,  which  are  reaped 
at  three  different  feafons  of  the  year.  It  produces  like- 
wife  vaft  quantities  of  manhioc,  a  root  of  which  they 
make  a  coarfe  kind  of  meal,  which  ferves  inftead  of 
bread.  Here  alfo  grow  great  numbers  of  palm  and 
other  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds.  The  ifland  of  Mot¬ 
chiamia  is  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  one  in  breadth, 
moftly  plain,  and  producing  variety  of  roots  and  herbs. 

It  likewife  abounds  in  cattle  ;  and  there  were  formerly 
five  or  fix  Portuguefe  families  fettled  upon  it,  who  drove 
a  confiderable  trade  in  thofe  commodities,  and  likewife 
in  (laves. 

Concerning  the  river  Danda  we  know  little  or  no¬ 
thing :  only,  that  though  its  mouth  is  not  above  70  or 
80  miles  diftant  from  that  of  the  Coanza,  yet  their  di- 
ftance  grows  fo  confiderably  wider  as  you  penetrate 
further  into  the  inlands,  as  to  be  much  above  twice  if 
not  thrice  that  fpace ;  though  how  much,  is  not  exadlly 
known. 

The  manners,  religion,  and  drefs,  &x*.  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  are  much  the  fame  with  the  Congoefe.  See 
Congo. 

Angola  Fea ,  or  Pigeon  pea.  See  Cytisus,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ANGON,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  kind  of  ja¬ 
velin  ufed  by  the  French.  They  darted  it  at  a  confi¬ 
derable  diftance.  The  iron  head  of  this  weapon  refem- 
bled  a  fleur- de-luce.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  writ- 
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that  the  arms  of  France  are  not  fleurs-de-luce,  but 
the  iron  point  of  the  angon  or  javelin  of  the  ancient 
French. 

ANGOR,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  concentration 
of  the  natural  heat  :  the  confequence  of  which  is  a  pain 
of  the  head,  palpitation,  and  fadnefs. 

ANGOT,  a  province  or  kingdom  of  Abyflinia,  for¬ 
merly  rich  and  fertile,  but  almoil  ruined  by  the  Gallas, 
a  wandering  nation  in  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  who 
difpoffeffed  the  Abyflinian  monarchs  of  all  that  was 
worth  poffefling. 

ANGOULESME,  a  city  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  former  duchy  of  Angoumois,  now  the  department  of 
Charente,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifliop.  It  is  feated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  furrounded  with  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
funs  the  river  Charente.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
be  about  8000,  and  have  a  confiderable  trade  in  paper, 
which  they  manufacture.  E.  Long.  0.  14.  N.  Lat. 

4 5.  39. 

ANGOUMOIS,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  now 
a  diftriCt,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poitou,  on  the  eaft 
by  Limofin  and  Marche,  on  the  fouth  by  Perigord,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Sairitonge.  Through  this  province  run 
the  rivers  Touvre  and  Charente.  This  laft  is  full  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fifli  ;  and  though  it  often  overflows  its  banks,  it 
is  fo  far  from  doing  any  damage,  that  it  greatly  enrich¬ 
es  the  foil.  The  Touvre  is  full  of  trouts.  The  air  is 
generally  warmer  than  at  Paris,  though  the  country  is 
hilly.  The  foil  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
Spanifli  corn,  faffron,  grapes,  and  all  forts  of  fruits. 
Here  are  feveral  iron  mines,  which  yield  a  very  good 
fort  of  iron. 

ANGOURA,  Angora,  or  Angori,  a  city  of  A- 
fia,  in  Anatolia,  formerly  called  Ancyra ,  and  (till  full 
of  remarkable  ant;quities,  which  are  fo  many  marks  of 
its  ancient  magnificence.  It  is  at  prefent  one  of  the 
beft  cities  in  Anatolia  ;  its  ftreets  are  full  of  pillars 
and  old  marbles,  among  which  are  fome  of  porphyry 
and  jafper.  The  greateft  part  of  the  pillars  are  fmooth 
and  cylindrical  ;  fome  are  channelled  fpirally  ;  but 
the  moft  fingular  are  oval,  with  plate  bands  before 
and  behind  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pedeftal. 
The  houfes  are  now  made  of  clay,  which  is  fometimes 
intermixed  with  fine  pieces  of  marble.  The  walls  of 
the  city  are  low,  with  very  mean  battlements.  The 
mafonry  of  the  walls  is  intermixed  with  pillars,  archi¬ 
traves,  capitals,  and  other  ancient  fragments,  efpecial- 
ly  that  of  the  towers  and  gates.  The  caftle  of  Ango¬ 
ra  lias  a  triple  enclofure  ;  and  the  walls  are  of  large 
pieces  of  white  mar  ble,  and  a  ft  one  much  like  por- 
pliyry. 

The  bafha  of  Angora  has  about  30  purfes  income  ; 
and  there  are  here  about  300  janizaries,  under  the 
command  of  a  fardar.  The  Turks  are  faid  to  be  40,000, 
the  Armenians  4000  or  5000,  and  the  Greeks  600. 
The  Armenians  have  feven  churches,  befides  a  mona- 
ftery,  and  the  Greeks  two.  They  breed  the  fined: 
goats  in  the  world  ;  and  their  hair,  Which  is  of  a  daz¬ 
zling  white,  is  almoft  as  fine  as  filk,  and  nine  inches  in 
length :  it  is  worked  into  very  fine  duffs,  particularly 
camblet.  All  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  ma¬ 
nufacture.  Several  large  caravans  pafs  through  this 
city  to  different  places.  E.  Long.  32.  5.  N.  Lat.  39. 
30.  See  Ancyra. 

ANGOY,  a  kingdom  of  Loango  in  Africa,  bound¬ 
ed 
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Angoy.  ed  on  the  north  by  Cacongo,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Con- 
■— -V"— 1 "’'go;  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
river  Cabinda,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Zaire. 

It  is  but  of  fmall  extent  5  being  only  a  vaffai  province 
of  Cacongo,  till  the  mani  or  prince,  who  had  married 
n  Portuguefe’s  daughter,  was  perfuaded  by  his  father- 
in-law  to  make  himfelf  independent.  This  he  effedled 
at  a  favourable  juncture,  the  king  of  Loango  having 
but  juft  before  revolted  from  the  king  of  Congo,  and 
the  king  of  Cacongo  from  the  new  king  of  Loango. 
The  country  is  full  of  woods  and  thickets  ;  and  has  no 
towns  of  any  note,  except  one  called  Bomangoy,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zaire,  and  not  far  from 
its  mouth.  Its  chief  port  is  Cabinda,  called  alfo  Ka- 
benda,  or  Cubenda,  fituated  on  the  mouth  of.  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  five  leagues  north  of  Cape  Pal- 
merino,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Zaire’s  mouth.  The 
bay  is  very  commodious  for  trade,  or  wooding  and  wa¬ 
tering  along  the  fhore.  It  is  flat  and  marlhy  in  fome 
places  ;  but  afcends  gradually  about  three  miles  inland, 
and  then  forms  itfelf  into  a  ridge  of  hills.  On  the  af- 
cent  of  thefe  is  fituated  a  town  belonging  to  the  father- 
-  in-law  of  the  king  above  mentioned,  where  he  conftant- 
ly  kept  a  ftock  of  wood  ready  cut,  to  fell  to  foreign  fhips 
at  an  eafy  rate.  From  thefe  wood  piles,  fouth -weft 
along  the  bay,  lie  fcattered  a  number  of  fifhermen’s 
huts,  on  each  fide  a  fmall  frelh-water  river  which  falls 
into  the  bay  ;  and  thence  all  the  water  for  (hips  is 
brought  in  cafks  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  fo 
fhallow,  that  even  at  full  flood  it  can  only  be  entered 
by  a  yawl  carrying  a  cafk  or  two.  The  town  (lands 
on  the  round  point  of  the  bay  looking  to  the  weftward  ; 
and  the  Englilh  have  a  fadlory  on  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
road. 

The  country  round  the  bay  is  moftly  barren  ;  owing 
chiefly  to  the  lazinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  which  often 
occafions  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  The  wild  beads 
fwarm  fo  in  the  woods,  that  they  deftroy  all  the  tame 
kinds)  fo  there  are  no  cattle  bred  here  but  hogs.  From 
the  woods  in  this  country  fome  monkeys  have  been 
brought  away  which  in  fhape  and  ftature  refembled  the 
human  fpecies.  Civet  cats  abound  here  in  great  plenty, 
and  parrots  may  be  bought  for  three  or  four  ordinary 
knives.  The  coafts  abound  fo  with  oyfters,  that  the 
failors  quickly  load  their  boats  with  them  ;  they  being 
found  lying  in  great  heaps  like  fmall  rocks.  The  na¬ 
tives  follow  the  occupation  of  fifhing  more  than  any 
other.  They  fifh  both  in  the  fea  and  in  the  rivers, 
making  ufe  of  drag  nets,  which  have  long  canes  fixed 
at  equal  diftances,  inftead  of  corks,  to  fhow  when  any 
fifh  is  caught.  Thefe  nets  are  made  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  root,  which,  after  being  beaten,  may  be  fpun  like 
hemp. 

The  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Congoefe.  They  allow  polygamy,  and  the  bed  be¬ 
loved  wife  hath  the  command  of  the  reft;  but  is  no  lefs 
liable  to  be  turned  out,  if  fhe  proves  unfaithful.  The 
ladies  of  the  blood-royal  have  the  privilege  of  choofing 
their  hufbands  out  of  any,  even  the  meaneft  rank  ;  and 
have  even  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them  ;  as 
likewife  over  their  paramours,  if  any  of  them  are  caught 
tripping:  but  the  hufbands  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
expert  the  fame  fidelity  from  their  royal  ladies.  Wo¬ 
men  of  the  lower  rank  are  obliged,  when  they  receive 
a  ftranger,  to  admit  him  for  a  night  or  two  into  their 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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embraces.  This  obliged  the  miflionaries,  who  travel-  Angra* 
led  through  this  country,  to  give  notice  of  their  ap-  — y— — - 
proach  to  any  of  their  houfes,  that  none  of  the  female 
(ex  might  enter  within  their  doors.— Their  religion 
confifts  chiefly  in  a  variety  of  fuperftitious  cuftoms  ; 
fuch  as  powdering  their  public  and  domeftic  idols  with 
the  dud:  of  a  kind  of  red  wood,  on  the  firft  day  of  the 
moon,  and  paying  a  kind  of  worftiip  to  that  planet. 

If,  on  that  night,  it  happens  to  fhine  clear  and  bright, 
they  cry  out,  “  Thus  may  I  renew  my  life  as  thou 
doft  but  if  the  air  is  cloudy,  they  imagine  the  moon 
hath  loft  her  virtue,  and  pay  her  no  refpe<ft.  We  do 
not  hear  of  their  offering  any  facrifices  to  their  idols  ; 
though  they  commonly  confult  them  about  the  fuccefs 
of  their  enterprifes,  thefts,  or  fuch  like.  The  king  of 
Congo  ftill  ftyles  himfelf  fovereign  of  Angoy  ;  but  the 
king  of  this  little  ftate  pays  neither  tribute  nor  homage 
to  any  foreign  power. 

ANGRA,  a  city  of  Tercera,  one  of  the  Azores ;  the 
capital,  not  only  of  that  iftand,  but  of  all  the  reft, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  governor.  It  is  feated  on  the 
firnth  ftde,  near  the  middle  of  the  longeft  diameter  of 
the  iftand,  on  the  edge  of  the  fea.  The  harbour  is 
the  only  tolerable  one  in  the  whole  iftand,  being  equal¬ 
ly  fecured  againft  ftorms  and  the  efforts  of  an  ene¬ 
my.  It  is  of  the  form  of  a  crefcent ;  the  extremities 
of  which  are  defended  by  two  high  rocks,  that  run  fo 
far  into  the  fea  as  to  render  the  entrance  narrow,  and 
eafily  covered  by  the  batteries  on  each  fide.  From 
this  harbour  the  town  is  faid  to  derive  its  name,  the 
word  Angra  fignifying  a  creek,  bay,  or  ftation  for  (hip¬ 
ping  ;  and  this  is  the  only  convenient  one  among  all  the 
Azores.  The  opening  of  the  port  is  from  the  eaft  to 
the  fouth-weft;  and,  according  to  Frezier,  it  is  not 
above  four  cables  length  in  breadth,  and  not  two  of 
good  bottom.  Here  (hips  may  ride  in  great  fafety  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer ;  but  as  foon  as  the  winter  begins,  the 
ftorms  are  fo  furious,  that  the  only  fafety  for  (hipping 
is  the  putting  to  fea  with  all  poflible  expedition.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  thefe  ftorms  are  preceded  by  infallible 
figns,  with  which  experience  has  made  the  inhabitants 
perfedlly  well  acquainted.  On  thefe  occafions  the  Pico, 
a  high  mountain  in  another  of  the  Azores,  is  overcaft 
with  thick  clouds,  and  grows  exceedingly  dark  ;  but 
what  they  look  upon  as  the  mod  certain  fign  is  the 
fluttering  and  chirping  of  flocks  of  birds  round  the  city 
for  fome  days  before  the  ftorm  begins. 

The  town  is  well  built  and  populous,  and  is  the  fee  of  a 
biftiop,  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Lif- 
bon.  It  hath  five  parifhes,  a  cathedral,  four  monafteries, 
as  many  nunneries,  befides  an  inquifition  and  bilhop’s 
court,  which  extends  its  jurifdi£lion  over  all  the  A- 
zores,  Flores,  and  Corvo.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  good 
wall,  a  dry  ditch  of  great  depth  and  breadth,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  rendered  famous  by  the  im- 
prifonment  of  King  Alphonfo  by  his  brother  Peter  in 
1668.  Though  mod  of  the  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings  have  a  good  appearance  externally,  they  are  but 
indifferently  furnifhed  within  ;  but  for  this  poverty  the 
Portuguefe  excufe  themfelves,  by  faying,  that  too  much 
furniture  would  prove  inconvenient  in  fo  warm  a  cli¬ 
mate. 

At  Angra  are  kept  the  royal  magazines  for  anchors, 
cables,  fails,  and  other  (lores  for  the  royal  navy,  or  oc- 
cafio^ally  for  merchantmen  in  great  diftrefs.  All  ma- 
Z  z  ritime 
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Anerivarii  ritime  affairs  are  under  the  infpeflicm  of  an  officer  call- 
°H  ed  Deftmbergrador ,  who  hath  fubordmate  officers  and 
Anguinum. p^ots  for  conducing  (hips  into  the  harbour,  or  to  pro- 
*  per  watering  places.  The  Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch, 
have  each  a  conful  reiidmg  here,  though  the  commerce 
of  any  of  thefe  nations  with  the  Azores  is  very  incon- 
fiderable. 

ANGRIVARII,  (Tacitus)  :  a  people  of  Germany 
fituated  between  the  Wefer  and  the  Ems,  and  eaftward 
reaching  beyond  the  Wefer,  as  far  as  the  Cherufci,  on 
which  fide  they  railed  a  rampart  (Tacitus);  to  the 
fouth,  having  the  Tubantes  on  the  Ems,  and  on  the 
Wefer  where  it  bends  to  the  forefl  Bacemis *,  to  the 
weft,  the  Ems  and  the  confines  of  the  Brudteri ;  and 
to  the  north,  the  territory  of  the  Angrivam  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  Chamavi  and  Anfibarii.  Ptolemy  places 
them  between  the  Cauchi  and  Suevi  or  Catti.  Sup- 
pofed  now  to  contain  a  part  of  the  county  of  Schaum¬ 
burg  the  half  of  the  biffiopric  or  principality  of  Mm- 
den  to  the  fouth,  the  grcatefl  part  of  the  biffiopric  of 
Ofnabure,  the  north  part  of  the  country  of  Teclenburg, 
and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Ravenffiurg.  A  trace  of 
the  name  of  the  people  ftill  remains  in  the  appellation 
Enerwn,  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Ravenffiurg. 

ANGUILLA,  one  of  the  Weft  India  or  Canbbee 
i (lands,  lying  in  about  1 8°  1 5'  N.  Lat.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  fnake-like  form  ;  and  is  about  ten  leagues  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth.  It  was  firft  difcovered  by 
the  Englifh  in  1650,  when  it  was  filled  with  alligators 
and  other  noxious  animals-,  but  they,  finding  the  loft 
fruitful,  and  proper  for  railing  tobacco  and  corn,  lettled 
a  colony  on  it,  and  imported  live  cattle,  which  have 
fmce  multiplied  exceedingly.  But  the  colony  not  being 
fettled  under  any  public  encouragement,  each  planter 
laboured  for  himfelf,  and  the  ifland  became  a  prey  to 
every  rapacious  invader,  which  diftieartened  the  inhabi- 
tants  fo  much,  that  all  induftry  was  loft  among  them. 
Their  chief  fufferings  were  from  a  party  of  wild  Irifti, 

•  1vho  landed  here  after  the  Revolution,  and  treated  them 

xvorfe  than  any  of  the  French  pirates  who  had  attacked 
them  before.  The  people  of  Barbadoes,  and  other  En- 
gliffi  Caribbees,  knowing  the  value  of  the  foil,  feveral 
of  them  removed  to  Anguilla,  where  they  remained  for 
many  years,  and  even  carried  on  a  profitable  trade, 
though  without  any  government  either  civil  or  eccle- 
fiaftical.  In  1745,  their  militia,  though  not  exceeding 
100  men,  defended  a  breaftwork  againft  1000  French 
who  came  to  attack  them  -,  and  at  laft  obliged  them  to 
retire  with  the  lofs  of  150  men,  befides  carrying  oft 
fome  of  their  arms  and  colours  as  trophies  of  their  vic¬ 
tory.  Since  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  fubfifted 
moftly  by  farming  ;  though  they  ftill  plant  fugar,  and 
the  ifland  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  great  improvements. 

ANGUILLIFORM,  an  appellation  given  by  zoo- 
logifts,  not  only  to  the  different  fpecies  of  eels,  but  to 
other  animals  refembling  them  in  (hape. 

ANGUINA.  See  Tricosanthes. 

ANGUINUM  ovum,  a  fabulous  kind  of  egg,  faid 
to  be  produced  by  the  faliva  of  a  clufter  of  (erpents, 
and  poffeffed  of  certain  magical  virtues.  The  fuper- 
ftition  in  refpeft  to  thefe  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  there  ftill  remains  a  ftrong  tradi- 
,T ..  •  tion  of  it  in  Wales.  The'  account  Pliny  *  gives  of  it 

baWoHows:  “  Prteterea  eft  ovorum  genus  in  magna 
“  Gall  tar  iym  fama,  omiftum  Grsecis.  ‘  Angues  innutne- 
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a  ri  reflate  convoluti,  falivis  faucium  corporumque  ipu-  Anguinum 
“  mis  artifici  complexu  glomerantur  j  anguinum  appel-  jj 
«  latur.  Druid®  fibilis  id  dicunt  in  fublime  jattari, ,  Anl  ^ 
“  fagoque  oportere  intercipi,  ne  tellurem  attingat ; 
a  profugere  raptorem  equo :  ferpentes  enim  lnlequi, 

“  donee  arceantur  amnis  alicujus  interventu.”— Of 
which  the  following  may  ferve  as  a  tranflation  :  (from 
Mo/on’s  CaraElacus  ;  the  perfon  fpeaking,  a  Druid.) 

But  tell  me  yet 

From  the  grot  of  charms  and  fpells, 

Where  our  matron  lifter  dwells, 

Brennus ,  has  thy  holy  hand 
Safely  brought  the  Druid  wand, 

And  the  potent  Adder-JIone , 

Gender’d  ’fore  th’  autumnal  moon  ? 

When,  in  undulating  twine, .  . 

The  foaming  fnakes  prolific  join  ; 

When  they  hifs,  and  when  they  bear 
Their  wond’rous  egg  aloof  in  air  ; 

Thence  before  to  earth  it  fall, 

The  Druid  in  his  hallow’d  pall 
Receives  the  prize, 

And  inftant  flies, 

Follow’d  by  th’  envenom’d  brood, 

Till  he  crofs  the  cryftal  flood* 


\  Aty 


This  wondrous  egg  feems  to  be.  nothing  more  than 
a  bead  of  glafs,  ufed  by  the  Druids  as  a  charm  to  im~ 
pofe  on  the  vulgar,  whom  they  taught  to  believe,  that 
the  poffeffor  would  be  fortunate  in  all  his  attempts,  and 
that  it  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  great. 

Our  modern  Druidefles  (fays  Mr  Pennant,  from 
whom  we  extradl)  give  much  the  fame  account  of  the 
ovum  anguinum ,  glain  natdry  as  the  Welfh  call  it,  or 
the  adder  gem,  as  tho  Roman  philofcpher  does  ;  but 
feem  not  to  have  fo  exalted  an  opinion  of  .its  powers, 
ufing  it  only  to  aflift  children  in  cutting  their  teeth,  or 
to  cure  the  chincough,  or  to  drive  away  an  ague. 

Thefe  beads  are  of  a  very  rich  blue  colour  j  fome 
plain,  others  ftreaked.  For  their  figure,  fee  Plats 
XXXVI.  fig.  22.  Na  1,  2,  3. 

ANGUIS,  or  Snake,  in  Z oology,  a  genus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes.  See  Ophio- 
LOGY  Index. 

ANGURIA,  the  Water  Melon.  See  Botany 
Index . 

ANGUS,  a  diftria  of  the  county  of  Forfar  in 
Scotland.  It  was  an  earldom  belonging  to  the  Doa- 
glafles,  now  extina. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  tu¬ 
nica  embroidered  with  little  purple  ftuds.  It  was  worn 
by  the  Roman  knights,. as  the  laticlavia  was  by  the 
fenators. 

ANHALT,  a  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  is  along  narrow  traa,  fituated 
for  the  mod  part  betwixt  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Saal, 
about  90  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  of  un¬ 
equal  breadth,  the  greateft  being  on  the  eaft  fide, 
which  is  but  35  miles.  The  houfe  of  Anhalt,  from 
whence  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  are 
faid  to  derive  their  original,  is  a  very  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  family.  The  beft  genealogifts  deduce  their 
origin  from  Berenthobaldus,  who  made  war  upon  the 
Thuringians  in  the  fixth  century  :  it  has  produced  ma¬ 
ny  princes  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the  German  hi- 
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Anhe!at'o  ftory.  Joachim  Erneft,  who  died  in  1586,  left  five 
}|  fons,  who  divided  the  principality  among  them.  All 
Anjeugo.  0f  them  having  children,  and  being  of  equal  authority, 
J  they  unanimously  agreed  to  fubmit  to  the  eldeft  of  the 
family,  who  has  the  fupreme  government,  which  is 
Anhalt  DeJJciu.  The  others  are,  Anhalt  Bernburg , 
Anhalt  Schaumburg ,  Anhalt  Coethen>  and  Anhalt  'Lerbjl. 
“The  Saxons  acknowledge  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
little  independent  fovereignties  live  in  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  Thefe  petty  princes  poffefs  land  fufficient 
for  their  expences,  the  revenues  being  reckoned  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  tax  on  lands  is  four 
per  cent,  which,  rating  them  at  20  years  purchafe,  is 
not  quite  one  {hilling  in  the  pound.  Upon  an  emer¬ 
gency  the  fubje&s  are  able  to  raife  half  a  million  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  towns  in  thefe  little  Hates  are  not 
fo  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  as 
in  Saxony,  but  better  peopled.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
South  by  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  on  the  weft  by  the 
duchy  of  Halberftadt,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Saxony,  and  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Magde¬ 
burg.  It  abounds  in  corn,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sadie 
and  Mulda  ;  its  principal  trade  is  in  beer. 

ANHELATIO,  or  Anhelitus,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  fhortnefs  of  breath. 

ANHINGA.  See  Ornithology  Index . 
ANHOLT,  an  ifiand  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  lying  in  the  Categat,  eight  miles  from  the  coaft 
of  Jutland,  ten  from  Zealand,  and-feven  from  Holland. 
It  is  dangerous  for  feamen,  for  which  reafon  there  is  a 
lighthoufe. 

ANIAN,  the  name  of  a  ftrait  formerly  fuppofed 
to  lie  between  the  north-eaft  of  Alia  and  the  north-weft 
of  America:  but  now  found  to  exift  only  in  imagination. 

Anian  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  barren  fandy  defer t  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa.  It  is  fo  excefiively  hot 
“and  otherwife  inhofpitable,  that  it  contains  but  very 
few  inhabitants,  except  fome  wandering  Arabs  who  live 
In  camps. 

ANIELLO,  or  Massaniello.  See  Hiftory  of 
Naples. 

ANJENGO,  a  fmall  town  and  fa&ory,  with  a  fort, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide 
the  Ganges,  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  Company. 
The  fort  is  fmall,  but  neat  and  ftrong ;  it  is  a  fquare 
with  four  baftions,  having  eight  guns  mounted  on  each, 
carrying  a  ball  of  18  pounds.  Two  of  thefe  baftions 
face  the  fea,  the  other  two  the  country.  Befides  thefe, 
there  is  a  line  of  18  or  20  guns  pointing  towards  the 
fea,  of  1 8  and  24  pounders.  About  a  piftol  {hot  from 
the  back  of  the  fort  runs  a  river,  which,  befides  being 
a  fecurity  to  the  factory,  adds  much  to  the  agreeable 
fituation  of  the  place.  'This  river  has  its  fource  in  fome 
diftant  mountains  ;  and,  defeending  in  a  courfe  from 
the  north  and  eaft,  it  afterwards  turns  in  feveral  plea- 
fing  meanders  fo  far  to  the  weft  as  to  wafti  the  bottom 
of  our  factory’s  garden,  and  at  laft  winding  to  the 
iouth,  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea.  Several  beautiful 
fmall  i {lands  too,  which  are  wafhed  by  its  current,  di- 
verfify  the  feenery,  and  greatly  heighten  the  beauty 
of  the  profpe£L  .  I  his  fettlement  fupplies  our  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  with  pepper;  and  its  fituation  is  alfo  very 
convenient  for  giving  proper  intelligence  to  our  {flips 
touching  here  from  Europe,  or  from  any  part  of  India. 
XL.  Long.  76.  I.  N.  Lat.  7.  o. 


ANIL,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpecies  of  indi-  Anil 
gofera.  See  Indigofera,  Botany  Index.  II 

ANIMA,  among  divines  and  naturalifts,  denotes  ,  Anima*' 
the  foul  or  principle  of  life,  in  animals.  See  Soul. 

Anima,  among  chemifts,  denotes  the  volatile  or  fpi- 
rituous  parts  of  bodies. 

ANIMA  Hepatis ,  is  a  name  by  which  fome  call  fal 
martis ,  or  fait  of  iron ,  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

ANIMA  Mundi ,  a  certain  pure  ethereal  fub fiance  or 
fpirit,  diffufed,  according  to  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  through  the  mafs  of  the  world,  informing, 
a&uating,  and  uniting  the  divers  parts  thereof  into 
one  great,  perfeft,  organical,  and  vital  body  or  ani¬ 
mal.  Plato  treats  at  large  of  the  rx  xorfix,  in 

his  Tinueus  ;  and  is  even  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  dogma  ;  yet  are  interpreters  much  at  a  lofs  about 
his  meaning.  Ariftotle,  however,  taking  it  in  the 
common  and  obvious  fenfe,  ftrenuoufty  oppofes  it.  The 
modern  Platonifts  explain  their  mafter’s  anima  mundi 
by  a  certain  univerfal  ethereal  fpirit,  which  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  exifts  perfectly  pure,  as  retaining  its  proper  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  on  earth  pervading  elementary  bodies,  and 
intimately  mixing  with  all  the  minute  atoms  thereof,  it 
affumes  fomewhat  of  their  nature,  and  becomes  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind. —  So  the  poet  : 

Spiritus  intus  alit ,  totofque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  tnolem ,  et  magno  fe  corpore  tjiifcet . 

They  add,  that  this  anima  mundi ,  which  more  imme¬ 
diately  refides  in  the  celeftial  regions  as  its  proper  feat, 
moves  and  governs  the  heavens  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the  heavens  themfelves  firft  received  their  exift- 
ence  from  the  fecundity  of  the  fame  fpirit :  for  that 
this  anima ,  in  being  the  primary  fource  of  life,  every¬ 
where  breathed  a  fpirit  like  itfelf,  by  virtue  whereof 
various  kinds  of  things  were  framed  conformable  to 
the  divine  ideas. 

ANIMA  Saturni ,  a  white  powder  obtained  by  pour¬ 
ing  diftilled  vinegar  on  litharge;  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
enamelling.  See  Enamel. 

ANIMADVERSION,  in  matters  of  literature,  is 
ufed  to  fignify,  fometimes  corre&ion,  fometimes  re¬ 
marks  upon  a  book,  &c.  and  fometimes  a  ferious  con- 
fideration  upon  any  point. 

ANIMAL,  in  Natural  Hifon y,  an  organized  and 
living  body,  which  is  alfo  endowed  with  fenfation  : 
thus,  minerals  are  faid  to  grow  or  increafe,  plants 
to  grow  and  live,  but  animals  alone  to  have  fenfa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  this  property  of  fenfation  alone  that  can  be 
deemed  the  elfential  charafleriftic  of  an  animal ;  and 
by  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  feem  to 
be  fo  elfentially  feparated,  that  we  cannot  even  ima¬ 
gine  the  leaft  approximation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

Tliofe  naturalifts,  indeed,  who  have  fuppofed  the  di- 
ftin&ion  between  animals  and  vegetables  to  confift  in 
any  thing  eife  than  what  we  have  already  mentioned, 
have  found  themfelves  greatly  embarrafled;  and  have 
generally  agreed,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impofiible,  to  fettle  the  boundaries  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  But  this  difficulty  will  be 
eafily  ften  to  arife  from  their  taking  the  chara&eriftic 
marks  of  the  animal  kingdom  from  fome  thing  that 
was  evidently  -common  to  both.  Thus  Boerhaave  at- 
Z  z  2  tempted 
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tempted  to  diftinguifli  an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  by 

> - , -  the  former  having  a  mouth,  which  the  latter  has  not : 

but  here,  as  the  mouth  of  an  animal  is  only,  the  mftru- 
ment  by  which  nourifnment  is  conveyed  to  its  body,  it 
is  evident  that  this  can  be  no  effential  diftin&ion,  be- 
caufe  vegetables  alfo  require  nourifhment,  and  have  tn- 
ftruments  proper  for  conveying  it  into  their  bodies  ; 
and  where  the  end  is  the  fame,  a  difference  in  the  means 
can  never  be  effential.  The  fixing  the  difference  in  an 
animal’s  having  a  gula,  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  as  is 
done  by  Dr  Tyfon,  is  as  little  to  the  purpofe. 

The  power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
hath  by  many  been  thought  to  conflitute  their  differ¬ 
ence;  and  indeed,  in  moft  cafes,  it  is  the  obvious  mark 
by  which  we  diftinguifh  an  animal  from  a  vegetable  : 
but  Lord  Karnes  hath  given  feveral  very  curious  in- 
fiances  of  the  locomotive  power  of  plants;  fome  ot 
which,  as  he  fays,  would  do  honour  to  an  animal.— 

“  Upon  the  flighted  touch,  the  fenfitive  plant  (hrinks 
back  and  folds  up  its  leaves,  fimilar  to  a  fnail ;  which 
on  the  flighteft  touch  retires  within  its  (hell.  A  new 
fpecies  of  the  fenfitive  plant  hath  been  lately  difcover- 
ed.  See  DlONiEA.  If  a  fly  perch  upon  one  of  its 
flower  leaves,  it  clofes  inftantly,  and  crufhes  the  lnfeft 
to  death.  There  is  not  an  article  in  botany  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  a  contrivance,  viiible  in  many  plants,  to 
take  advantage  of  good  weather,  and  to  protect  them- 
felves  again  ft  bad.  They  open  and  clofe  their  flowers 
and  leaves  in  different  circumftances ;  fome  clofe  be¬ 
fore  funfet,  fome  after  ;  fome  open  to  receive  rain, 
fome  clofe  to  avoid  it.  The  petals  of  many  flowers 
expand  in  the  fun ;  but  contraft  at  night,  or  on  the 
approach  of  rain.  After  the  feeds  are  fecundated,  the 
petals  no  longer  contract.  All  the  trefoils  may  ferve 
as  a  barometer  to  the  hufbandman  ;  they  always 
contract  their  leaves  on  an  impending  ftorm.  Some 
plants  follow  the  fun,  others  turn  front  it.  Many  plants, 
on  the  fun’s  recefs,  vary  the  pofition  of  their  leaves, 

*  A  fpecies  which  is  ftyled  the  Jleep  of  plants.  A  Angular  plant  * 
of  the  He-  was  lately  difcovered  in  Bengal.  Its  leaves  are  in  con¬ 
tinual  motion  all  day  long  ;  but  when  night  approaches, 
they  fall  down  from  an  eredf  pofture  to  reft. 

“  A  plant  has  a  power  of  dire&ing  its  roots  for  pro¬ 
curing  food.  The  red  whortleberry,  a  low  evergreen 
plant,  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  our  higheft  hills, 
among  ftones  and  gravel.  This  Ihrub  was  planted  in 
an  edging  to  a  rich  border,  under  a  fruit  wall.  In  two 
or  three  years,  it  overran  the  adjoining  deep-laid  gra¬ 
vel  walk ;  and  feemed  to  fly  from  the  border,  in  which 
not  a  Angle  runner  appeared.  An  effort  to  come  at 
food  in  a  bad  Atuation,  is  extremely  remarkable  in  the 
following  inftance  :  Among  the  ruins  of  Newabbey, 
formerly  a  monaftery  in  Galloway,  there  grows  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  a  plane  tree  about  20  feet  high.  .  Strait¬ 
ened  for  nourifhment  in  that  barren  Atuation,  it  feve¬ 
ral  years  ago  directed  roots  down  the  Ade  of  the  wall, 
till  they  reached  the  ground  ten  feet  below  ;  and  now 
the  nourilhment  it  afforded  to  thofe  roots  during  the 
time  of  their  defending  is  amply  repaid,  having  every 
year  fince  that  time  made  vigorous  (hoots.  From  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  thefe  roots 
have  not  thrown  out  a  Angle  fibre ;  but  are  now  united 

in  a  Angle  root.  . 

“  Plants,  when  forced  from  their  natural  pofition, 

are  endowed  with  a  power  to  reftore  themfelves.  A 
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hop  plant,  twilling  round  a  (tick,  feefe  its  courfe  W 
from  fouth  to  weft,  as  the  fun  does.  Untwift  it  and  r-> 
tie  it  in  the  oppofite  diredion  ;  it  dies.  Leave  it  loofe 
in  the  wrong  direaion  :  it  recovers  its  natural  direc¬ 
tion  in  a  Angle  night.  Twift  a  branch  of  a  tree  fo  as 
to  invert  its  leaves,  and  fix  it  in  tha  po  1  ion  .  1 
in  any  degree  loofe,  it  untwifts  itfelf  gradually,  ti  1  the 
leaves  be  reftored  to  their  natural  pofition.  What  bet- 
ter  can  an  animal  do  for  its  welfare  ?  .  A  root  of  a  tree, 
meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its  progrefs,  is  laid  open  to  the 
air.  What  follows  ?  It  alters  its  courfe  like  a  rational 
being,  dips  into  the  ground,  furrounds  the  ditch  rife* 
on  the  oppofite  fide  to  its  wonted  diftance  from  the  fur- 
face,  and  then  proceeds  in  its  original  direction.  ay 
a  wet  fponge  near  a  root  laid  open  to  the  air  ;  the  root 
will  direa  its  courfe  to  the  fponge.  Change  the ^  place 
of  the  fponge  :  the  root  varies  its  diredion.  I  hrutt  a 
pole  into  the  ground  at  a  moderate  diftance  from  a 
fcandent  plant :  the  plant  direfts  its  courfe  to  die  pole, 
lays  hold  of  it,  and  rifes  on  it  to  its  natural  height.  A 
honeyfuckle  proceeds  in  its  courfe,  till  it  be  too  Jong 
for  fupporting  its  weight ;  and  then  (Lengthens  itfelf 
by  (hooting  into  a  fpiral.  If  it  meet  with  another  plant 
of  the  fame  kind,  they  coalefce  for  mutual  fupport  ;  the 
one  fcrewing  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  If  a 
honeyfuckle  twig  meets  with  a  dead  branch,  it  fcrews 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  clafpers  of  bnony  (hoot 
into  a  fpiral,  and  lay  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their 
way  for  fupport.  If,  after  completing  a  fpiral  ol  three 
rounds,  they  meet  with  nothing,  they  try  again  by  al¬ 
tering  their  courfe.”——  r  r 

By  comparing  thefe  and  other  inftances  of  feenung 
voluntary  motion  in  plants,  with  that  (hare  of  life 
wherewith  fome  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  animals  are 
endowed,  we  can  fcarce  hefitate  at  afcribing  the  fu- 
periority  to  the  former;  that  is,  putting  fenfation  out 
of  the  queftion.  Muffels,  for  inftance,  are  fixed  to 
one  place  as  much  as  plants  are ;  nor  have  they  any 
power  of  motion,  befides  that  of  opening  and  (hutting 
their  (hells:  and  in  this  refpeft  they  have  no  fuperio- 
rity  over  the  motion  of  the  fenfitive  plant ;  nor  doth 
their  aftion  difcover  more  fagacity,  or  even  fo  mueh 
as  the  roots  of  the  plane  tree  mentioned  by  Lord 

Karnes.  r  , 

Mr  Buffon,  who  feems  to  be  defircus  of  confound¬ 
ing  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  denies  fenfa- 
tion  to  be  any  effential  diftin£lion.  “  Senfation  (fays- 
he)  more  effentially  diftinguilhes  animals  from  vege¬ 
tables  :  but  fenfation  is  a  complex  idea,  and  requires 
fome  explication.  For  if  fenfation  implied  no  more 
than  motion  confequent  upon  a  ftroke  or  an  impulfe, 
the  fenfitive  plant  enjoys  this  power.  But  if,  by  fen¬ 
fation,  we  mean  the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  compar¬ 
ing  ideas,  it  is  uncertain  whether  brute  animals  are 
endow  edr  with  it.  If  it  (liould  be  allowed  to  dogs, 
elephants,  8cc.  wliofe  adlions  feem  to  proceed  from 
motives  fimilar  to  thofe  by  which  men  are  a£luated,  it 
muft  be  denied  to  many  fpecies  of  animals,,  particularly 
to  thofe  which  appear  not  to  poffefs  the  faculty  of  pro- 
greflive  motion.  If  the  fenfation  of  an  oyfter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  differed  only  in  degree  from  that  of  a  dog 
why  do  we  not  afcribe  the  fame  fenfation  to  vegetables, 
though  in  a  degree  (till  inferior  ?  This  diftin&ioiy 
therefore,  between  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  nei¬ 
ther  fufficiently  general  nor  determined. 

■  °  “  From 
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Animal.  “  From  this  invedigation  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
—  v-  '  >  there  is  no  abfolute  and  effeutial  didinCtion  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  5  but  that  nature  pro¬ 
ceeds,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  from  the  mod  perfeCl 
to  the  mod  imperfeCt  animal,  and  from  that  to  the  ve¬ 
getables  ;  and  the  frefh  water  polypus  may  be  regarded 
as  the  lad  of  animals  and  the  fird  of  plants.” 

It  were  to  be  wiihed,  that  philofophers  would  on 
fome  occafions  confider,  that  a  fubjeCt  may  be  dark  as 
well  on  account  of  their  inability  to  fee,  as  when  it 
really  affords  no  light.  Our  author  boldly  concludes, 
that  there  is  no  effential  difference  between  a  plant 
and  an  animal,  becaufe  we  afcribe  fenfation  to  an  oy- 
der,  and  none  to  the  fenfitive  plant  ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember,  that  though  we  cannot  perceive  a  didinc- 
tion,  it  may  neverthelefs  exid.  Before  Mr  Buffon, 
therefore,  had  concluded  in  this  manner,  he  ought  to 
have  proved  that  fome  vegetables  were  endowed  with 
fenfation. 

It  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  much  incumbent  on 
thofe  who  take  the  contrary  fide  of  the  quedion,  to 
prove  that  vegetables  are  not  endowed  with  fenfation, 
as  it  was  incumbent  on  Mr  Buffon  to  have  proved  that 
they  are.  But  a  little  attention  will  fhow  us,  that  the 
difficulty  here  proceeds  entirely  from  our  inability  to 
fee  the  principle  of  fenfation.  We  perceive  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  ourfelves,  but  no  man  can  perceive  it  in  an¬ 
other.  Why  then  does  every  individual  of  mankind 
conclude  that  his  neighbour  has  the  fame  fenfations 
with  himfelf  ?  It  can  only  be  from  analogy.  Every 
man  perceives  his  neighbour  formed  in  a  manner  fimi- 
lar  to  himfelf  5  he  aCts  in  a  fimilar  manner  on  fimilar 
occadons,  &c.  Jud  fo  it  is  with  brute  animals.  It 
is  no  more  doubtful  that  they  have  fenfations,  than 
that  we  have  them  ourfelves.  If  a  man  is  wounded 
with  a  knife,  for  indance,  he  expreffes  a  fenfe  of  pain, 
and  endeavours  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  injury. 
Wound  a  dog  in  the  fame  manner,  he  will  alfo  ex- 
prefs  a  fenfe  of  pain  ;  and,  if  you  offer  to  drike  him 
again,  will  endeavour  to  efcape,  before  he  feels  the 
droke.  To  conclude  here,  that  the  aClion  of  the  dog 
proceeded  from  a  principle  different  from  that  of  the 
man,  would  be  abfurd  and  unphilofophical  to  the  lad 
degree. 

We  mud  further  take  notice,  that  there  are  fenfa¬ 
tions  effentially  diftinCl  from  one  another  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  an  animal  is  endowed  with  more  or  fewer 
of  thefe  different  fenfes,  it  is  more  or  lefs  perfeCl 
as  an  animal  ;  but,  as  long  as  one  of  them  remains,  it 
makes  not  the  lead  approach  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ;  and,  when  they  are_  all  taken  away*  rs  fo  far 
from  becoming  a  vegetable,  that  it  is  only  a  mafs 
of  dead  matter.  The  fenfes  of  a  perfect  animal,  for 
indance,  are  five  in  number.  Take  away  one  of  them, 
fuppofe  fight ;  he  becomes  then  a  lefs  perfeCl  animal, 
but  is  as  unlike  a  vegetable  as  before.  Suppofe  him 
next  deprived  of  hearing  :  his  refemblance  to  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  would  be  as  little  as  before  ;  becaufe  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  can  neither  feel,  tade,  nor  fmell,  and  we  fuppofe 
him  dill  to  enjoy  thefe  three  fenfes.  Let  us,  ladly, 
fuppofe  him  endowed  only  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling, 
which,  however,  feems  to  include  that  of  tade,  and 
he  is  no  more  a  vegetable  than  formerly,  but  only  an 
imperfeCl  animal.  If  this  fenfe  is  then  taken  away, 
we  conneCl  him  not  with  the  vegetable  kingdom;  but 


with  what  Mr  Buffon  calls  brute  matter .  It  is  to  this  Animal, 
kingdom,  and  not  to  the  vegetable,  that  animals  plainly  v— _ 
approximate  as  they  defeend.  Indeed,  to  fuppofe  an 
approximation  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  king¬ 
doms,  is  very  abfurd :  for,  at  that  rate,  the  mod  im¬ 
perfeCl  animal  ought  to  be  the  mod  perfeCl  plant  5  but 
we  obferve  no  fuch  thing.  All  animals,  from  the  high- 
ed  to  the  lowed,  are  poffeffed  of  vegetable  life  ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  in  an  equal  degree, 
whether  the  animal  life  is  perfeCl  or  imperfect  ;  nor 
doth  there  feem  to  be  the  fmalled  connexion  between 
the  highed  degree  of  vegetation  and  the  lowed  degree 
of  fenfation.  Though  all  animals,  therefore,  are  poffef¬ 
fed  of  vegetable  life,  thefe  two  feem  to  be  as  perfectly 
didinCl  and  ineommenfurate  to  one  another  as  any  two 
things  we  can  poffibly  imagine. 

The  power  of  vegetation,  for  indance,  is  as  perfect 
in  an  onion  or  leek,  as  in  a  dog,  an  elephant,  or  a 
man  \  and  yet,  though  you  threaten  a  leek  or  an  onion 
ever  fo  much,  it  pays  no  regard  to  your  words,  as  a 
dog  would  do  ;  nor,  though  you  wound  it,  does  it 
avoid  a  fecond  droke.  It  is  this  principle  of  felf-pre- 
fervation  in  all  animals,  which,  being  the  mod  power¬ 
ful  one  in  their  nature,  is  generally  taken,  and  with 
very  good  reafon,  as  the  true  charaCleridie  of  animal 
life.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  confequence  of 
fenfation  •,  and  as  it  is  never  obferved  to  take  place  in 
vegetables,  we  have  a  right  to  fay  that  the  foundation 
of  it,  namely  fenfation,  belongs  not  to  them.  There 
is  no  animal,  which  makes  any  motion  in  confequence 
of  external  impulfe  where  danger  is  threatened,  but 
what  puts  itfelf  in  a  podure  of  defence  ;  but  no  vege¬ 
table  whatfoever  does  fo.  A  mufcle,  when  it  is  touch¬ 
ed,  immediately  fhuts  its  fhell  y  and  as  this  aCtion  puts 
it  in  a  date  of  defence,  we  conclude  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation.  When  the  fen- 
fitive  plant  contraCls  from  a  touch,  it  is  no  more  in  a 
date  of  defence  than  before  ;  for  whatever  would  have 
dedroyed  it  in  its  expanded  date,  will  alfo  do  it  in  its 
contracted  date.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
motion  of  the  fenfitive  plant  proceeds  only  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  property  called  by  phyiicians  irritability ;  and 
whiclr,  though  our  bodies  poffefs  it  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  is  a  charaCleridie  neither  of  animal  nor  vegetable 
life,  but  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  brute  matter.  It 
is  certain  that  an  eleCtrified  filk  thread  (hows  a  much 
greater  variety  of  motions  than  any  fenfitive  plant.  If 
a  bit  of  filk  thread  is  dropt  on  an  eleClrified  metal 
plate,  it  immediately  erects  itfelf;  fpreads  out  the 
fmall  fibres  like  arms  ;  and,  if  not  detained,  will  fly 
off.  If  a  finger  is  brought  near  it,  the  thread  feems 
greedily  to  catch  at  it.  If  a  candle  approaches,  it 
clafps  clofe  to  the  plate,  as  if  afraid  of  it. — Why  do 
we  not  conclude  that  the  thread  in  this  cafe  is  really 
afraid  of  the  candle  ?  For  this  plain  reafon,  That  its 
feeming  flight  is  not  to  get  away  from  the  candle,  but 
to  get  towards  the  eleClrified  metal  ;  and,  if  allowed 
to  remain  there,  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  burnt  without  of¬ 
fering  to  dir. — The  fenfitive  plant,  in  like  manner,  af¬ 
ter  it  has  contracted,  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
without  making  the  lead  effort  to  efcape.  The  cafe  is 
not  fo  with  the  meaned  animal.  A  hedgehog,  when 
alarmed,  draws  its  body  together,  and  expands  its 
prickles,  thereby  putting  itfelf  in  a  podure  of  defence. 

Throw  it  into  water  5  and  the  fame  principle  of  felf- 
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prefervation  prompts  It  to  expand  Its  body  and  fwim. 

A  fnail,  when  touched,  withdraws  itfelf  into  its  diel.1  5 
but  if  a  little  quicklime  is  fprinkled  upon  it,  fo  that  its 
fhell  is  no  longer  a  place  of  fafety,  it  is  thrown  into 
agonies,  and  endeavours  to  avail  itfelf  of  its  locomo¬ 
tive  power  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger.  In  muffeb 
and  oyfters,  indeed,  we  cannot  obferve  this  principle 
of  felf-prefervation  fo  drongly,  as  nature  lias  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  progreflive  motion  :  but,  as  we 
obferve  them  confiantly  to  ufe  the  means  which  nature 
lias  given  them  for  felf-prefervation,  we  can  have,  no 
reafon  to  think  that  they  are  deditute  of  that  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  drawn  from  the 
inferior  creation.  We  ourfelves  are  poffeffed  both  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  certainly  mud  know 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  vegetation 
and  fenfation,  or  not. — We  are  confcious  that  we  exifl  ; 
that  we  hear,  fee,  &.c.  :  but  of  our  vegetation  we  are 
abfolutely  unconfcious.  We  feel  a  pleafure,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  gratifying  the  calls  of  hunger  and  third  • 
but  of  the  procefs  by  which  our  aliment  is  formed  into 
chyle,  the  chyle  mixed  with  the  blood,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  that  fluid,  and  the  feparation  of  all  the  humours 
from  it,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  If  we  then,  who 
are  more  perfeCt  than  other  vegetables,  are  utterly 
infenfible  of  our  own  vegetable  life,  why  fliould  we 
imagine  that  the  lefs  perfect  vegetables  are  fenfible 
of  it  ? 

To  illuftratc  our  reafoning  here  by  an  example. — 
The  direction  of  the  roots  of  the  plane  tree  mentioned 
by  Lord  Karnes,  (hows  as  much  fagacity,  if  we  are  to 
look  only  to  the  outward  aCtion,  as  can  be  obferved  in 
any  motion  of  the  mod  perfeCt  animal  whatever  5  ne- 
verthelcfs,  we  have  not  the  lead  fufpicion,  either  that 
the  tree  fa\v  the  ground  at  a  didance,  or  that  it  was 
informed  of  Its  being  there  by  the  red  of  its  roots.  If 
a  wound  is  made  in  the  body  of  a  man,  and  a  lofs  of 
fubdance  is  to  be  repaired,  the  fame  fagacity  will  be 
obferved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  not  only  as 
if  they  were  animated,  but  they  will  difpofe  of  them- 
felves  feemingly  with  a  degree  of  wifdom  far  fuperior 
to  what  we  have  any  idea  of;  yet  this  is  done  without 
our  having  the  lead  knowledge  either  how  it  is  done, 
or  of  its  being  done  at  all.  We  have  therefore  in  our¬ 
felves  a  demondration,  that  vegetable  life  aCts  without 
knowing  what  it  does  :  and  if  vegetables  are  ignorant 
of  their  mod  fagacious  actions,  why  fliould  we'fufpeCt: 
that  they  have  a  fenfation,  let  it  be  ever  fo  obfcure, 
^  of  any  of  their  inferior  ones,  fuch  as  contracting  from 
a  touch,  turning  towards  the  fun,  or  advancing  to  meet 
a  pole  ? 

Thus  we  may  eafily  give  Mr  Buffon  a  reafon  why 
we  afcribc  fenfation  to  an  oyfier,  and  none  to  a  vege¬ 
table  ;  namely,  becaufe  we  perceive  the  vegetable  do 
nothing  but  what  is  alfo  performed  in  our  own  bodies, 
without  our  having  the  lead  fenfation  of  it ;  whereas 
on  oyfier  puts  itfelf  in  a  defenfive  podure  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger  ;  and  this  being  an  aCtion  fimilar  to 
our  own  upon  a  like  occafion,  we  conclude  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  fame  principle  of  fenfation.  Here 
it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  though  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals  are  deficient  in  the  number,  they  are  by  no  means 
To  in  the  acutenefs  of  their  fenfations ;  on  the  contra- 
-ry,  though  a  muffei  or  an  oyder 'is  probably  endowed 
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with  no  other  fenfe  than  that  of  feeling,  yet  this  fenfe  Animal 
is  fo  exquifite,  that  it  will  contraCt  upon  the  flighted  ir- - 
touch,  fuch  as  we  would  be  altogether  infenfible  of. 

As  to  , that  power  of  contractility,  or  irritability, 
which  is  obferved  in  fome  plants  ;  our  folids  have  it, 
vdien  deprived  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life :  for 
a  mufcle,  cut  out  of  a  living  body,  will  continue  to 
contraCt,  if  it  is  irritated  by  pricking  it,  after  it  has 
neither  fenfation  nor  vegetation. 

A  very  good  moral  reafon  may  alfo  be  adduced  why 
we  do  not  believe  vegetables  to  be  endowed  with  fen¬ 
fation. — Had  they  been  fo,  we  mud  fuppofe  them  to 
differ  pain  when  they  are  cut  or  dedroyed  ;  and,  if  fo, 
what  an  unhappy  date  mud  they  be  in,  who  have  not 
the  lead  power  to  avoid  the  injuries  daily  offered  them  ! 

In  faCt,  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  is  very  confpicuous 
in  not  giving  to  vegetables  the  fame  fenfations  as  to 
animals  ;  and,  as  he  hath  given  them  no  means  of  de¬ 
fence,  though  we  had  not  been  told  it  by  himfelf,  we 
might  have  known  that  he  gave  them  for  food  to  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  to  have  endowed  them  with 
fenfation  would  have  been  a  piece  of  cruelty.  Though 
animals  without  number  prey  upon  one  another,  yet 
all  of  them  have  dome  means  of  defence  ;  from  whence 
wemayjuftly  conclude,  that  their  mutual  dedruClion 
was  not  an  original  appointment  of  the  Creator,  but 
what  he  forefaw  would  happen  in  a  courfc  of  time,  and 
which  he  therefore  gave  every  one  of  them  fome  means 
of  guarding  againd.  It  may  no  doubt  be  here  ob¬ 
jected,  that  the  giving  fome  means  of  felf-defence  to 
every  animal  cannot  be  reckoned  a  diffident  proof  that 
it  was  not  the  original  defign  of  the  Creator  that  they 
fhould  be  dedroyed,  feeing  thefe  means  are  not  always 
effectual  for  their  prefervation.  This  objection,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  completely  obviated  without  a  folution 
of  the  quedion  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  among 
the  works  of  a  perfectly  good  Being.  But  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  folving  this  quedion,  it  is 
certain,  that,  as  fome  means  of  felf-defence  is  given  to 
every  animal,  it  has  been  the  original  defign  of  the 
Creator,  that  in  all  cafes  one  fpecies  of  animals  fliould 
not  be  deftroyed  at  the  pleafure  of  any  other  fpecies  ; 
and  as  no  means  of  felf-defence  is  given  to  any  vege¬ 
table,  it  is  plain  that  they  have  been  deftined  for  a 
prey  to  every  fpecies  of  animals  that  had  accefs  to  them. 
Philofophcrs  have  infilled  much  on  the  neceflity  of  one 
animal’s  devouring  another,  that  there  might  be  room 
fufficient  for  all ;  but  this,  fo  far  from  being  a  fydem 
worthy  of  the  divine  wdfdom,  feems  to  us  to  be  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  it,  as  if  the  Author  of  nature  could  not 
have  found  means  to  preferve  the  life  of  one  part  of  his 
creatures,  without  the  dedruClion  and  mifery  of  the  red. 

The  facred.  writings  leave  us  at  no  lofs  to  fee  how  this 
carnivorous  difpofition  came  in  ;  and,  in  the  next  world, 
this  piece  of  perfection  (as  the  fanguin3ry  philofo- 
phers  above  mentioned  would  have  it  to  be)  feems  to 
be  left  out  ;  for  there,  it  is  faid,  “  They  diall  not  hurt 
nor  dedroy  ;  the  lion  fliall  eat  draw  like  the  ox,  and 
there  (hall  be  no  more  pain.” 

When  fpeaking  of  the  food  of  plants,  wre  took  occa¬ 
fion  to  mention  a  certain  power  totally  different  from 
that  of  attraction  or  repulfion,  by  which  the  food  of 
a  plant,  after  it  was  attracted,  or  otherwife  brought  to 
it,  was  aflimilated  to  its  fubdance.  This  power  which 
ive  there  didinguifh  by  the  name  of  tranf mutation,  be¬ 
longs 
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Animal,  longs  in  a  more  eminent  degree  to  animals.  The  ali- 
Animal-  mentary  fubftance  is  changed  into  two  kinds  of  matter: 
F*ower-  (i.)  An  excrementitious  one,  which  paffes  off  through 
the  inteftines  ;  and  (2.)  A  fluid,  which  is  the  dire£l 
pabulum  of  the  animal.  Different  fubftances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  equally  changeable  by  this  procefs.  The 
human  ftomach  is  not  capable  of  afting  upon  any  ani¬ 
mal  fubftance  till  it  has  loft  its  vital  principle :  the 
ftomachs  of  fome  animals  cannot  a  ft  upon  creatures  of 
their  own  fpecies  :  fome  have  an  apparatus  for  grind¬ 
ing  their  food  after  it  is  fwallowed,  &c.  and  there  are 
no  animals  but  what  are  fubjeft  to  death  by  taking 
certain  fubftances  into  their  ftomach.  Some  fubftances 
alfo,  though  they  refill  the  a&ion  of  the  ftomach,  and 
pafs  unchanged  into  the  fyftem,  produce  110  bad  ef¬ 
fects.  Thus,  madder  will  turn  the  bones  of  animals 
red  ;  rhubarb  will  communicate  its  purgative  nature  to 
the  milk,  and  its  deep  yellow  colour  to  the  urine. — All 
thefe  changes,  however,  feem  to  belong  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  part  of  our  fyftem  :  for  as  every  one  of  them  are 
performed  without  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  how ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  while  we  are  abfolutely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  being  done  ;  we  can  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  anwial  life,  properly  fo  called,  is  at 
all  connected  with  them,  any  farther  than  as  they  are 
at  prefent  the  means  of  preferving  the  creature  alive,  and 
making  the  connexion  betwixt  the  principle  of  life  and 
this  vifible  creation. 

The  description  and  clafling  of  animals  make  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Natural  Hiftory,  known  by  the  name 

of  Zoology . 

Animal,  ufed  adje&ively,  denotes  any  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  animals.  Thus, 
animal  a&ions,  thofe  that  are  peculiar  to  animals  ;  fuch 
are  fenfation  and  mufcular  motion. 

ANIMAL-F/ower ,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  to  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Actinia 
of  Linnceus.  They  have  likewife  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  names  of  Urtica  Marina,  or  Sea-nettle ,  from  their 
fuppofed  property  of  flinging;  and  Sea-anemone,  from 
their  claws  or  tentacles  being,  difpofed  in  regular  cir¬ 
cles,  and  tinged  with  a  variety  of  bright  lively  co¬ 
lours,  refembling  the  petals  of  fome  of  our  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers.  As  to  one  fpecies  particularly,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Abbe  Dicquemarre,  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1773, 
art.  37.)  the  pureft  white,  carmine,  and  ultramarine, 
are  faid  to  be  fcarce  fufficient  to  exprefs  their  bril¬ 
liancy.  The  bodies  of  fome  of  them  are  hemifpherical, 
of  others  cylindrical,  and  of  others  fhaped  like  a  fig. 
Their  fabftance  likewife  differs  :  fome  are  ft  iff  and 
gelatinous,  others  flefhy  and  mufcular ;  but  all  of 
them  are  capable  of  altering  their  figure  when  they  ex¬ 
tend  their  bodies  and  claws  in  fearch  of  food.  They 
are  found  on  many  of  the  rocky  coafts  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dia  iflands,  and  likewife  on  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  of 
England. 

They  have  only  one  opening,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  animal ;  round  this  are 
placed  rows  of  flefhy  claws  ;  this  opening  is  the  mouth 
of  the  animal,  and  is  capable  of  great  extenfion.  The 
animals  themfelves,  though  exceedingly  voracious,  will 
bear  long  failing.  They  may  be  preferved  alive  a 
whole  year,  or  perhaps  longer,  in  a  veffel  of  fea- water, 
without  any  vifible  food;  but,  when  food  is  prefented, 
one  of  them  will  fueceflively  devour  twro  muffels  in  their 


fhells,  or  even  fwallow  a  whole  crab  as  large  as  a  hen’s  Animal- 
egg.  In  a  day  or  two  the  crab-fhell  is  voided  at  the  Flower, 
mouth,  perfedfly  cleared  of  all  the  meat.  The  muffel >r— 
fhells  are  likewife  difeharged  whole,  with  the  two  fhells 
joined  together,  but  entirely  empty,  fo  that  not  the 
leaft  particle  of  fifh  is  to  be  perceived  on  opening  them. 

An  anemone  of  one  fpecies  will  even  fwallow  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  another  fpecies ;  but  after  retaining  it  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  will  throw  it  up  alive  and  uninjured. 

Through  this  opening  alfo  it  produces  its  young  ones 
alive,  already  furnifhed  with  little  claws,  which,  asfoon 
as  they  fix  themfelves,  they  begin  to  extend  in  fearch 
of  food. 

One  of  the  extremities  of  the  fea-anomene  refembles, 
as  we  have  faid,  the  outward  leaves  of  that  flowery 
while  its  limbs  are  not  unlike  the  fhag  or  inner  part  of 
it.  By  the  other  extremity  it  fixes  itfelf,  as  by  a  fucker, 
to  the  rocks  or  (tones  lying  in  the  fand  ;  but  it  is  not 
totally  deprived  of  the  power  of  progrefiive  motion,  as 
it  can  fhift  its  fituation,  though  very  flowly. 

A  particular  fpecies  of  animal-flowers  has  been  found 
in  fome  of  the  iflands  ceded  to  Britain  at  the  laft  treaty 
of  peace-  with  France  ;  and  the  following  account  of 
them  was  publithed  in  the  Philofophieal  Tranfaftions, 
vol.  lvii.  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hillfborough. 

“  This  compound  animal,  which  is  of  a  tender  flefhy 
fubftance,  confifts  of  many  tubular  bodies  fwelling  gent¬ 
ly- towards  the  upper  part,  and  ending  like  a  bulb  or 
very  fmall  onion  :  on  the  top  of  each  is  its  mouth,  fur- 
rounded  by  one  or  two  rows  of  tentacles,  or  claws,  which 
when  contra6led  look  like  circles  of  beads. 

“  The  lower  part  of  all  thefe  bodies  has  a  Com¬ 
munication  with  a  firm  flefhy  wrinkled  tube,  which 
fticks  faft  to  the  rocks,  and  fends  forth  other  flefhy 
tubes,  which  creep  along  them  in  various  directions. 

Thefe  are  full  of  different  frzes  of  thefe  remarkable 
animals,  which  rife  up  irregularly  in  groups  near  to  one 
another. 

“  This  adhering  tube,  that  fecures  them  faft  to  the 
rock,  or  fhelly  bottom,  is  worthy  of  our  notice.  The 
knobs  that  we  obferve,  are  formed  in  feveral  parts  of 
it  by  its  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  inequalities  of  the 
coral  rock,  or  by  grafping  pieces  of  fhells,  part  of 
which  ftill  remain  in  it,  with  the  flefhy  fubftance  grown 
over  them. 

“  This  fhows  us  the  inftineft  of  nature,  that  directs 
thefe  animals  to  preferve  themfelves  from  the  violence 
of  the  waves,  not  unlike  the  anchoring  of  muffels,  by 
their  fine  lilken  filaments  that  end  in  fuckers  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  like  the  fhelly  bafis  of  the  ferpula,  or  worm  fhell, 
the  tree  oyfter,  and  the  flipper  barnacle,  &c.  whofe  ba- 
fes  conform  to  the  fhape  of  whatever  fubftance  they 
fix  themfelves  to,  grafping  it  faft  with  their  teftaceous 
claws,  to  withftand  the  fury  of  a  ftorm. 

“  When  we  view  the  infide  of  this  animal  diffe&ed 
length  wife,  we  find  like  a  little  tube  leading  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ftomach,  from  whence  there  rife  eight 
wrinkled  fmall  guts,  in  a  circular  order,  with  a  yel- 
lowifh  foft  fubftance  in  them  ;  thefe  bend  over  in  the 
form  of  arches  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb, 
from  whence  they  may  be  traced  downwards,  to  the 
narrow  part  of  the  upright  tube,  till  they  come  to  the 
flefhy  adhering  tube,  where  fome  of  them  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  entering  into  a  papilla,  or  the  beginning  of  an 
animal  of  the  like  kind,  moft  probably  to  convey  it 
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nourifhment  till  it  is  provided  with  claws  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  thefe  (lender  guts  is  continued  on  in 
the  flefhy  tube,  without  doubt,  for  the  fame  purpofe  of 
prodpcing  and  fupporting  more  young  ones  from  the 
fame  common  parent. 

“  The  many  longitudinal  figures  that  we  difcover 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  on  the  infide  of  the  femi- 
tranfparent  (kin,  are  all  inferted  in  the  Several  claws 
round  the  animal’s  mouth,  and  are  plainly  the  tendons 
of  the  mufcles  for  moving  and  directing  the  claws 
at  the  will  of  the  animal  5  they  may  be  likewife  traced 
down  to  the  adhering  tube. 

“  As  this  fpecimen  has  been  preferved  In  fpirits,  the 
colour  of  the  animal,  when  living,  cannot  be  certainly 
known  *,  it  is  at  prefent  of  a  pale  yellow  ilh  brown.  . 

“  With  regard  to  its  name,  it  may  be  called  AElinia 
fociata ,  or  the  Clujlcr  Animal  flower” 

The  Abbe  Dicquemarre,  by  many  curious  though 
cruel  experiments,  related  in  the  Phil,  iranf.  for  I773> 
has  fhown  that  thefe  animals  poffefs,  in  a  mod  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree,  the  power  of  reproduction  5  fo  that 
fcaree  any  thing  more  is  neceffary  to  produce  as  many 
fea  anemonies  as  we  pleafe,  than  to  cut  a  fingle  one  in¬ 
to  as  many  pieces.  A  fea  anemone  being  cut  in  two 
by  a  fedion  through  the  body,  that  part,  where  the 
limbs  and  mouth  are  placed,  ate  a  piece  of  a  muffel 
offered  to  it  foon  after  the  operation,  and  continued  to 
-feed  and  grow  daily  for  three  months  after.  The  food 
fometimes  paffed  through  the  animal ;  but  was  gene¬ 
rally  thrown  up  again,  confiderably  changed,  as  in  the 
perfedf:  fea  anemone.  In  about  two  months,  two  rows 
,of  limbs  were  perceived  growing  out  of  the  part  where 
the  incifion  was  made.  On  offering  food  to  this  new 
mouth,  it  was  laid  hold  of  and  eaten  }  and  the  limbs 
continually  increafing,  the  animal  gradually  became  as 
perfeCt  as  thofe  which  had  never  been  cut.  In  fome 
inftances,  however,  he  found,  that,  when  one  of  thefe 
creatures  was  cut  through,  new  limbs  would  be  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  cut  place,  thofe  at  the  mouth  remaining 
as  before  \  fo  that  a  monftrous  animal  was  the  confe- 
quence,  having  two  mouths,  and  feeding  at  both 
ends.  Having  put  fome  of  them  into  a  pan  of  water, 
fet  over  a  flow  fire,  he  found  that  they  loft  their  life 
at  jo  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer.  Po  avoid 
the  imputation  of  cruelty  in  thefe  experiments,  the 
author  argues  the  favourable  confequences  that  have 
attended  his  operations  on  the  fea  anemonies  which 
have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands  as  he 
hath  not  only  multiplied  their  exiftence,  but  alfo  re¬ 
newed  their  youth  ;  which  laft,  he  adds,  “  is  furely 
no  fmall  advantage.” 

In  Hughes’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  an  ac¬ 
count  is  alfo  given  of  feveral  fpecies  of  animal-flowers. 
They  are  there  deferibed  as  only  found  in  a  bafon  in 
one  particular  qave ;  and  of  the  mod  remarkable  fpecies 
mentioned  by  him  we  have  the  following  defeription. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  bafon,  there  is  a  fixed  {tone, 
or  rock,  which  is  always  under  water.  Round  its 
Tides,  at  different  depths,  feldom  exceeding  18  inches,  . 
are  feen,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  iffuing  out  of  little 
holes,  certain  fubftances  that  have  the  appearance  of 
£ne  radiated  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or. a  bright 
ftraw  colour,  (lightly  tinged  with  green,  having  a  cir¬ 
cular  border  of  thickfet  petals,  about  the  fize  of,  and 
much  refembling,  thofe  of  a  fingle  garden  marigold, 
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except  that  the  whole  of  this  feeming  flower  is  narrow-  Animal, 
er  at  the  difeus,  or  fetting-on  of  the  leaves,  than  any  Howtr 

flower  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  Animal 

“  I  have  attempted  to  pluck  one  ot  thele  trom  the  Svftem. 

rock,  to  which  they  are  always  fixed  ;  but  never  could  < - y — 

effedt  it :  for  as  foon  as  my  fingers  came  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  it,  it  would  immediately  contraft,  clofe 
together  its  yellow  border,  and  (brink  back  into  the 
hole  of  the  rock ;  but  if  left  undifturbed  for  about  four 
minutes,  it  would  come  gradually  in  fight,  expanding, 
though  at  firft  very  cautioufly,  its  feeming  leaves,  till 
at  lalt  it  appeared  in  its  former  bloom.  However,  it 
would  again  recoil,  with  a  furprifing  quicknefs  when 
my  hand  came  within  a  fmall  diflance  of  it.  Having 
tried  the  fame  experiment  by  attempting  to  touch  it 
with  my  cane,  and  a  fmall  (lender  rod,  the  effedt  was 
the  fame. 

“  Though  I  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to 
take  or  pluck  from  the  rock  one  of  thefe  animals  en¬ 
tire  ;  yet  I  once  cut  off  (with  a  knife  which  I  had  held 
for  a  long  time  out  of  fight,  near  the  mouth  of  a  hole 
out  of  which  one  of  thefe  animals  appeared)  two  of 
thefe  feeming  leaves.  Thefe,  when  out  of  the  water, 
retained  their  ftiape  and  colour  ♦,  but,  being  compofed 
of  a  membrane-like  fubftance,  furprifingly  thin,  it  foon 
(hrivelled  up,  and  decayed.” 

The  reprodudive  power  of  the  Barbadoes  animal- 
flower  is  prodigious.  Many  people  coming  to  fee 
thefe  ft  range  creatures,  and  occafioning  fome  inconve¬ 
nience  to  a  perfon  through  whofe  grounds  they  were 
obliged *  to  pafs,  he  refolved  to  deftroy  the  objeds  of 
their  curiofity ;  and,  that  he  might  do  fo  effedually, 
caufed  all  the  holes  out  of  which  they  appeared,  to  be 
carefully  bored  and  drilled  with  an  iron  inftrument,  fo 
that  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  their  bodies  muft  have  b^en 
entirely  crufhed  to  a  pulp  :  neverthelefs,  they  again  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  very  fame  placec. 

Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  1.  reprefents  the  adinia. fociata, 
or  cluftered  animal-flower,  deferibed  by  Mr  Ellis,  with 
its  radical  tube  adhering  to  a  rock  :  (a)  One  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  ftretching  out  its  claws.  Fig.  2.  A  perpendicular 
difledion  of  one  of  the  bodies,  to  (how  the  gullet,  in- 
teftines,  ftomach,  and  fibres  or  tendons  that  move  the 
claws :  (a)  A  young  one  arifing  out  of  the  adhering 
tube.  Fig.  3.  The  adinia  after,  or  animal-flower  of  the 
newly  ceded  iflands.  Fig.  4*  The  adinia  anemone,  or 
fea  anemone  from  the  fame  place.  Fig.  5.  The  under 
part  of  the  fame  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  rocks.  Fig.  6. 

The  adinia  helianthus,  or  the  fea  fun-flower,  from  ditto. 

Fig.  7.  The  under  part  of  the  fame.  Fig.  8,  The  ac¬ 
tinia  dianthus,  or  fea  carnation,  from  the  rocks  at 
Haftings  in  Suffex.  This  animal  adheres  by  its  tail,  or 
fucker,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  preceding  rocks  op- 
pofite  to  the  town  ;  and,  when  the  tide  is  out,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  long  white  fig  ",  this  is  the  form  of  it 
when  put  into  a  glafs  of  fea  water.  It  is  introduced 
here  as  a  new  variety  of  this  animal  not  yet  deferibed. 
Animal  Food.  See  Food. 

ANIMAL  Oeconotny .  This  fubjed  is  explained  under 
Anatomy. 

Animal  Mngnetifm.  See  Magnetism. 

Animal  Spirit.  See  Nervous  Fluid , 

Animal  System  denotes  the  whole  clafs  of  beings 
endowed  with  animal  life,  other  wife  called  Amnia  l 

Kingdom. 
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Animals,  ANIMALS,  the  preparation  of,  for  colleBions  or  mu - 
Animal-  feums.  See  QUADRUPEDS,  &1RDS,  REPTILES. 
cule*  Pairing  of  ANIMALS.  See  PAIRING. 

^  *  ANIMALCULE,  in  general,  fignifies  a  little  ani- 
B'ommon  ma^  5  aPl^  ^1US  ^ie  term  be  applied  to  every  ani- 

H  acceptation  mal  which  is  confiderably  inferior  in  fize  to  ourfelves. 
the  word.  Jt  hath  been  cuftomary,  however,  to  didinguilli  by  the 

I  name  of  animalcules  only  fuch  animals  as  arc  of  a  fize 

fo  diminutive,  that  their  true  figure  cannot  be  difcerned 
without  the  affiftance  of  glaffes  •,  and  more  especially  it 
is  applied  to  fuch  as  are  altogether  invifible  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  and  cannot  even  be  perceived  to  exift  but  by  the 
affiftance  of  microfcopes. 

I  By  the  help  of  magnifying  glades,  we  are  brought  in¬ 

to  a  kind  of  new  world;  and  numberlefs animals  are  dis¬ 
covered,  which  from  their  minutenefs  mud  otherwiie  for 
2  ever  have  efcaped  our  obfervation  ;  and  how  many  kinds 
different  of  thefe  invifibles  there  may  be,  is  ft  ill  unknown! ;  as  they 
Izfcs  ot  ani-are  difcerned  of  all  fizes,  from  thofe  which  are  barely  in- 
naicules.  vjhhle  to  the  naked  eye,  to  fuch  as  refift  the  a&ion  of  the 
niicrofcope,  as  the  fixed  flars  do  that  of  the  telefcope,  and 
with  the  bed  magnifiers  hitherto  invented  appear  only 
as  fo  many  moving  points. 

The  fmalleft  living  creatures  our  inftrumentscan  fhow 
are  thofe  that  inhabit  the  waters :  for  though  poflibly 
animalcules  equally  minute,  or  perhaps  more  fo,  may  fly 
in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  it  is  fcaree  poffible  to 
bring  fuch  under  our  examination;  but  water  being  tranf- 
parent,  and  confining  the  creatures  in  it,  we  are  able, 
by  applying  a  drop  of  it  to  our  glaffes,  to  difeover,  to  a 
certain  degree  of  fmallnefs,  all  that  it  contains. — Some 
of  the  moft  curious  of  thefe  animalcules,  which  have 
been  deferibed  by  microfeopical  offfervers,  we  (ball  here 
give  an  account  of. 

lair-like  1  •  The  Hair-like  Inf eB.  This  is  fo  called  by  Mr  Baker 
on  account  of  its  ihape  ;  being  extremely  (lender,  and 
frequently  an  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  long  as  broad. 
The  body  or  middle  part,  which  is  nearly  flraight,  ap¬ 
pears,  in  fome,  compofed  of  fuch  rings  as  the  windpipe 
of  land  animals  is  made  up  of;  but  in  others  feems  ra¬ 
ther  fealed,  or  made  up  of  rings  that  obliquely  crofs  one 
another.  Its  two  ends  are  hooked  or  bent,  pretty  near¬ 
ly  in  the  fame  degree,  but  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  one 
another ;  and  as  no  eyes  can  be  difcerned,  it  is  difficult 
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to  judge  which  is  the  head  or  tail.  Its  progreffive  *  mo¬ 
tion  is  very  fingular,  being  performed  by  turning  upon 
one  end  as  a  centre,  and  deferibing  almoft  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  with  the  other,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  Its 
motions  are  very  flow,  and  require  much  patience  and 
attention  in  the  obferver.  Thefe  creatures  are  fo  fmall, 
that  millions  of  millions  of  them  might  be  contained  in 
an  inch  fquare.  When  viewed  fingly,  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  tranfparent,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour  ;  but 
when  numbers  of  them  are  brought  together,  they  be¬ 
come  opaque,  lofe  their  green  colour,  and  grow  entirely 
black. 

Notwithdanding  the  extreme  minutenefs  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules,  they  feem  to  be  fond  of  fociety  ;  for,  after 
viewing  for  fome  time  a  parcel  of  them  taken  up  at 
random,  they  will  be  feen  difpofing  themfelves  in  a  kind 
of  regular  order  f.  If  a  multitude  of  them  are  put  into 
a  jar  of  water,  they  will  form  themfelves  in  a  regular 
body,  and  afeend  (lowly  to  the  top,  where  after  they 
have  remained  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  their 
green  colour  changes  to  a  beautiful  (ky  blue.  When 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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they  are  weary  of  this  fituation,  they  form  themfelves  in¬ 
to  a  kind  of  rope,  which  (lowly  defeends  as  low  as  they 
intend  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  v 
jar,  they  will  defeend  upon  it.  They  are  fo  nearly  of 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  itfelf,  that  they  will  either 
remain  at  the  bottom,  float  on  the  furface,  or  be  fuf- 
pended  in  the  middle,  according  as  they  are  originally 
placed,  or  as  they  themfelves  have  a  mind. 

A  final!  quantity  of  the  matter  containing  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules;];  having  been  put  into  a  jar  of  water,  it  fo  hap-  j  Fig.  3. 
pened,  that  one  part  went  down  immediately  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  whilft  the  other  continued  floatingon  the  top.  When 
things  had  remained  for  fome  time  in  this  condition,  each 
of  thefe  fwarras  of  animalcules  began  to  grow  weary 
of  its  fituation,  and  had  a  mind  to  change  its  quarters. 

Both  armies,  therefore,  fet  out  at  the  fame  time,  the 
one  proceeding  upwards,  and  the  other  downwards;  fo 
that,  after  fome  hours  journey,  they  met  in  the  middle.  6 
A  defire  of  knowing  how  they  would  bt  have  on  this  oc-  Seems  pofi> 
cafion,  engaged  the  obferver  to  watch  them  carefully  ;feffed  of  a 
and  to  his  furprife  he  faw  the  army  that  was  marching ^onfider- 
upwards,  open  to  the  right  and  left,  to  make  room  f°rof 
thofe  that  were  defeending.  Thus,  without  confuiion  0 
or  intermixture,  each  held  on  its  way  :  the  army 
that  was  going  up,  marching  in  two  columns  to  the 
top,  and  the  other  proceeding  in  one  column  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  if  each  had  been  under  the  dire&ion  of  wife 
leaders. 

The  hair-like  infe<R  was  firft  difeovered  in  a  ditch  at 
Norwich,  one  end  of  which  communicates  with  the  ri¬ 
ver  there,  and  the  other  end  with  a  fecond  ditch,  into  ^ 
which  feveral  kennels  empty  themfelves.  The  length  of  Found  in 
this  ditch,  when  Mr  Baker  wrote  his  account  of  this piodigious 
animalcule,  was  at  lead  100  yards,  and  its  breadth  nine.  quantity. 
The  bottom,  for  more  than  a  foot  thick,  was  covered 
with  a  blackifh  green  fubdance,  iri  appearance  like  mud, 
made  up-for  the  mod  part  of  thefe  infers  ;  but  fuppofing 
only  a  half  or  a  quarter  part  of  it  to  be  compofed  of 
them,  according  to  the  dimenfions  we  have  given,  their 
numbers  muft  exceed  all  imagination. 

2.  Eels  in  pafe ,  &c.  When  pafte  is  allowed  to  (land 
till  it  become  four,  it  is  then  found  to  be  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  numberlefs  animalcules,  which  may  be  difcern¬ 
ed  by  the  naked  eye;  and  though  their  form  cannot  be 
perfe&ly  diftinguilhed,  their  motion  is  very  percept¬ 
ible,  and  the  whole  pafle  will  feem  to  be  animated. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  one  of  thefe  anguillae  magnified.  s 
The  mod  remarkable  property  of  thefe  infects  is,  that  Eels  in  pafte 
they  are  viviparous.  If  one  of  them  is  cut  through  near  viviparous, 
the  middle,  feveral  oval  bodies  of  different  fizes  will  be 
feen  to  iffue  forth.  Thefe  are  young  anguillce,  each  of 
them  coiled  up  and  enclofed  in  its  proper  membrane, 
which  is  fo  exquifitely  fine,  as  fcarcely  to  be  difcernible 
by  the  greated  magnifier,  while  it  enclofes  the  embryo 
animal.  The  larged  and  mod  forward  immediately 
break  through  this  covering,  unfold  themfelves,  and 
wriggle  about  in  the  water  nimbly;  others  get  out,  un¬ 
coil,  and  move  themfelves  about  more  dowly  ;  and  the 
lead  manure  continue  entirely  without  motion.  The 
uterus ,  or  veffel  that  contains  all  thefe  oval  bodies,  is 
compofed  of  many  ringlets;  not  unlike  the  afpera  arte- 
ria  of  land  animals,  and  feems  to  be  confidcrably  eladic  ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  animalcule  is  cut  in  two,  the  oval 
bodies  are  thruft  out  with  fome  degree  of  violence, 
from  the  fpringing  back  or  a£lion  of  this  bowel.  An  v 
3  A  hundred 
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hundred  and  upwards  of  the,  young  ones  have  been  feen  transformations  5 
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to  iffue  from  the  body  of  one  Angle  eel,  whereby  the 
prodigious  increafe  of  them  may  be  accounted  for  ;  as 
probably  feveral  fuch  numerous  generations  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  Ihort  time.  They  feem  to  be  all  prolific  ; 
and  unlefs  trial  happens  to  be  made  upon  one  that  has 
brought  forth  all  its  young,  or  when  the  pafte  has  been 
kept  for  a  very  long  time,  the  experiment  will  always 
fucceed.— This  property  of  thefe  eels  being  viviparous 
renders  it  highly  improbable  that  they  ever  become 

^Animalcules  of  a  fimilar  kind  are  likewife  found  in 
vinegar  ;  and,  like  thofe  already  defcribed,  are  found 
to  be  viviparous.  But  it  is  not  only  in  acid  matters  that 
fuch  appearances  are  obferved.  In  fome  fields  of  wheat, 
many  grains  may  be  obferved,  that  appear  blackiflr  out¬ 
wardly,  as  if  fcorched  •,  but  when  opened  are  found  to 
contain  a  foft  white  fubftance,  which,  attentively  con- 
fidered,  appears  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  a  congeries  of 
threads  or  fibres  lying  clofe  to  each  other  in  a  parallel 
direftion,  much  refembling  the  unripe  down  of  lome 
thirties  on  cutting  open  the  flower  heads  before  they 
beoin  to  blow.  This  fibrous  matter  difeovers  not  the 
leaft  fign  of  life  or  motion,  unlefs  water  is  applied  ;  but 
immediately  on  wetting,  provided  the  grains  of  wheat 
have  been  newly  gathered,  the  fuppofed  fibres  feparate, 
and  appear  to  be  living  creatures.  Their  motions  at  tint 
are  very  languid;  but  gradually  become  more  vigorous, 
twifling  and  wriggling  themfelves  fomewhat  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  eels  in  pafte,  but  always  flower  than  they, 
and  with  a  great  deal  lefs  regularity.  . 

If  the  grains  of  wheat  are  grown  dry  by  keeping, 
and  in  that  condition  are  cut  open,  the  fibrous  matter 
is  very  diftinguilhable ;  and,  on  putting  water  to  it,  will 
feparate  with  great  readinefs,  and  feem  like  fine  tubes 
or  threads  tapering  at  both  ends ;  but  not  the  leaft  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  perceived  till  they  have  been  in  water  for 
feveral  hours,  and  fometimes  they  will  never  move  at  all. 
But  if  the  fame  grains  are  fteeped  in  water  for  three  or 
four  hours,  or  buried  for  fome  days  in  the  earth,  till 
they  are  fully  faturated  with  moifture,  and  then  open¬ 
ed  with  a  penknife;  on  taking  out  a  /mail  portion  ot 
the  white  matter  carefully,  and  fpreading  it  thin  upon 
a  flip  of  glafs,  the  animalcules  will  be  feen  bundled 
together,  and  extended  longitudinally,  but  without  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  though,  upon  the  application  of  water,  they 
will  not  revive  fo  foon  as  thofe  taken  from  frefti  grains, 
wliofe  moifture  has  never  been  exhaled  ;  yet,  after  re¬ 
maining  an  hour  or  two  in  water,  they  are  conftantly 
found  alive  and  vigorous,  even  though  the  grains  have 
been  kept  in  a  dry  condition  for  feveral  years.  It  is 
neceffarv,  however,  to  adapt,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
time  of  "continuing  the  grains  in  water  or  earth  to  the 
age  and  drynefs  of  them  :  for  if  they  are  not  opened 
before  they  are  too  much  fofter.ed,  the  animalcules  will 
be  dead  ;  and  unlefs  the  hulks  are  opened  to  let  thofe 
creatures  out  after  they  have  been  fteeped  they  ine¬ 
vitably  perifh  in  them  :  otl.erwife,  they  will  continue 
alive  in  water  for  many  months  ;  and,  fliould  the  water 
dry  away,  may  be  revived  again  by  giving  them  a  frefti 

fUPf ' YT/ie  Proteus.  This  animalcule  has  been  dignified 
bv  Mr  Baker  with  the  name  of  Proteus,  on  account  of 
*lts  alTuminp  a  great  number  of  different  (bapes,  io  as 
fcarce  to  be  known  as  the  fame  animal  in  us  various 
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cule. 
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and  indeed,  unlefs  it  be  carefully 

watched  while  palling  from  one  lhape  to  another,  it  will ( _ 

often  become  fuddenly  invifible,  as  happened  more  than 

once  to  Mr  Baker.  13 

When  water,  wherein  any  fort  of  vegetable  has  been  Where 
infufed,  or  animals  preferved,  has  flood  quietly  for  found, 
fome  days,  or  weeks,  in  any  glafs  or  other  veffel,  a 
flimy  fubftance  will  be  colledled  about  the  fides  :  fome 
of  which  being  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  penknife, 
placed  on  a  flip  of  glafs  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  looked 
at  through  the  microfeopc,  will  be  found  to  harbour 
feveral  kinds  of  little  animals  that  are  feldom  found 
fwimming  about  at  large  ;  among  which  the  proteus  is  ,4 
one.  Its  lhape  is  better  underftood  from  the  figure,  Its  thape,  1 
than  from  any  defeription  that  could  be  given.  Its  colour,  & 
fubftance  and  colour  feem  to  refemble  that  of  a  fnail; 
and  its  whole  lhape  feems  to  bear  a  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  a  fwan.  It  fwims  to  and  fro  with 
great  vivacity  ;  but  will  now  and  then  flop  for  a  minute 
or  two  ;  during  which  time  its  long  neck  is  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  forwards,  and  on  every 
fide,  with  a  fomewhat  flow,  but  equable  motion,  like 
that  of  a  fnake,  frequently  extending  thrice  the  length 
of  its  body,  and  feemingly  in  fearch  of  food. 

There  are  no  eyes,  nor  any  opening  in  the  head  like 
a  mouth  to  be  difeerned  :  but  its  aftions  plainly  prove 
it  to  be  an  animal  that  can  fee;  for  though  multitudes 
of  different  animalcules  fwim  about  in  the/ame  water, 
and  its  own  progrefiive  motion  is  very  fwift,  it  never 
ftrikes  againft  any  of  them,  but  direfls  its  courfe  be¬ 
tween  them  with  a  dexterity  wholly  unaccountable, 
fliould  we  fuppofe  it  deftitute  of  fight.  _  15 

When  the  proteus  is  alarmed,  it  fuddenly  draws  in  Its  transfo* 
its  long  neck,  reprefented  in  fig.  5.  and  6.  transform-  matlor‘s-  j 
ing  itfelf  into  the  lhape  reprefented  in  fig.  7.  when  it 
becomes  more  opaque,  and  moves  about  very  flowly 
with  the  large  end  foremoft.  When  it  has  continued 
fome  time  in  this  pofture,  it  will  often,  inflead  of  the 
head  and  neck  it  had  formerly,  put  forth  a  new  one, 
with  a  kind  of  wheel  machinery  reprefented  fig.  8. 
the  motions  of  which  draw  a  current  of  water  to  it 
from  a  confiderable  diftance.  Having  often  pulled  in 
and  thruft  out  the  Ihort  head,  fometimes  with  and 
fometimes  without  the  wheel-work,  the  creature,  as  if 
weary,  will  remain  motionlefs  for  a  while  ;  then  its 
head  and  long  neck  will  be  very  flowly  protruded,  as 
in  fig.  Q.  and  it  foon  refumes  it  forme!  agility.  Some¬ 
times  it  difpofes  of  its  neck  and  head,  as  reprefented  in 

ficr.  IO.  -  16 

4.  The  Wheel  Animal,  or  Vorticella .  This  ivondcr-  Vorticella 
ful  animalcule  is  found  in  rain  water  that  has  flood  where 
fome  days  in  leaden  gutters,  or  in  hollows  of  lead*  on *°un  • 
the  tops  of  houfes ;  or  in  the  flime  or  fediment  left  by 
fuch  water  *,  and  perhaps  may  alfo  be  found  in  other 
places-,  but  if  the  water  (landing  in  gutters  of  lead,  or 
the  fediment  left  behind  it,  has  any  thing  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour  in  it,  one  may  be  almofl  certain  of  finding  them 
therein.  Though  it  difeoveq  no  fig  ns  of  life  except 
when  in  the  water,  yet  it  is  capable  of  continuing  alive' 
for  many  months  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
kept  in  a  (late  as  dry  as  dull.  In  this  (late  it  is  of  a  glo¬ 
bular  lhape,  exceeds  not  the  bignefs  of  a  grain  of  fand, 
and  no  figns  of  life  appear  :  but  being  put  into  water, 
in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  a  languid  motion  begins, 

the  globule  turns  itfelf  about,  lengthens  itfelf  by  flow 
°  Hpcrrees. 
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Animal-  degrees,  affumes  the  form  of  a  lively  maggot,  and  moft 
cule.  commonly  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  puts  out  its 
wheels ;  fwimming  vigoroutly  through  the  water,  as  if 
in  fearch  of  food  ;  or  elfe,  fixing  itfelf  by  the  tail, 
works  the  wheels  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  its  food 
to  it. 

Fig.  23.  and  24.  (how  the  wheel  animal  in  its  glo¬ 
bular  form  ;  fig.  II.  and  12.  in  its  maggot  ftate  ;  and 
fig.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22,^  fhow 
the  different  appearances  of  its  wheels,  and  alfo  its  va¬ 
rious  intermediate  changes  between  the  globular  and 

17  maggot  ftate. 

Its  wheel-  The  moft  remarkable  part  of  this  animalcule  is  its 
workde-  wheel-work.  This  confifts  of  a  couple  of  femicircular 
1  bribed.  Jnftruments,  round  the  edges  of  which  many  little 

fibrillse  move  themfelves  very  brifkly,  fometimes  with 
a  kind  of  rotation,  and  fometimes  in  a  trembling  or  vi¬ 
brating  manner.  When  in  this  ftate,  it  fometimes  un- 
faftens  its  tail,  and  fwims  along  with  a  great  deal  of 
fwiftnefs,  feemingly  in  purfuit  of  its  prey.  Sometimes 
the  wheels^eem  to  be  entire  circles,  armed  with  fmall 
teeth,  like  thofe  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  ap¬ 
pearing  proje&ed  forwards  beyond  the  head,  and  ex¬ 
tending  fidewife  fomewhat  wider  than  its  diameter. 
The  teeth  or  cogs  of  thefe  wheels  feem  to  ftand  very 
regularly  at  equal  diftances  :  but  the  figure  of  them 
varies  according  to  their  pofition,  the  degree  of  their 
protrufion,  and  perhaps  the  will  of  the  animal  itfelf. 
They  appear  fometimes  like  minute  oblong  fquares,  ri¬ 
ling  at  right  angles  from  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  like 
ancient  battlements  on  a  round  tower  •,  at  other  times, 
they  terminate  in  (harp  points,  and  altogether  refemble 
a  kind  of  Gothic  crown.  They  are  often  feen  in  a 
kind  of  curved  diredfion,  all  bending  the  fame  way,  and 
Teeming  like  fo  many  hooks  ;  and  now  and  then  the 
ends  of  them  will  be  perceived  to  be  clubbed  like  mal¬ 
lets.  This  figure,  however,  as  well  as  the  firft,  they 
affume  but  rarely. 

As  thefe  wheels  are  everywhere  exceffively  tranfpa- 
rent,  except  about  their  circular  rim  or  edge,  where 
the  cogs  are  fet,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  by 
what  contrivance  they  are  turned  about,  or  what  their 

18  real  figure  is,  though  they  fcem  exadlly  to  refemble 
Shows  all  wheels  moving  round  upon  an  axis.  It  is  alfo  hardly 
the  marks  poffible  to  be  certain  whether  thofe  circular  bodies  in 
of  a  real  which  the  teeth  are  fet,  are  of  a  flat  form,  or  hollow 
otation.  and  conical  ;  but  they  feem  rather  to  be  of  a  conical 

figure.  The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  an  articula¬ 
tion  could  be  contrived  fo  as  to  caufe  a  real  rotation, 
hath  caufed  many  people  imagine  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
ception  in  this  cafe  :  But  Mr  Baker  affures  us,  that 
when  the  wheels  are  fully  protruded,  they  never  fail  to 
fhow  all  the  vifible  marks  of  a  regular  rotation  ;  and, 
in  fome  pofitions,  the  fame  cogs  or  teeth  may  be  traced 
j  by  the  eye  during  a  complete  revolution. 

Showsgreat  ^11  the  adlions  of  this  creature  feem  to  imply  faga- 
quicknefs  of  city  and  quicknefs  of  fenfation.  At  the  leaft  touch  or 
.fenfation.  motion  in  the  water,  they  inftantly  draw  in  their  wheels  ; 

and  Mr  Baker  conje&ures,  that  their  eyes  are  lodged 
fomewhere  about  the  wheels*,  becaufc,  while  in  the 
maggot  flate,  its  motions  are  flow  and  blundering;  but 
after  the  wheels  are  protruded,  they  are  performed  with 
great  regularity,  fwiftnefs,  and  fteadinefs. 

Notwithftanding  the  minutenefs  of  this  animalcule, 
the  microfcope  generally  difeovers  o.thers  in  the  fame 


drop  of  water,  compared  with  which  the  wheel-animal  Animal- 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  whale.  The  tranfparency  of  its  bo-  cule. 
dy,  therefore,  allows  its  internal  parts  to  be  feen,  which  sr~ J 

cannot  be  perceived  in  the  minuteft  animalcules,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize.  a,  Is  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  head;  and  though  it  is  everywhere  tranf-  20 
parent,  a  ring  or  circle,  more  particularly  remarkable  Defcription 
for  its  clearnefs,  is  commonly  perceived  about  the  mid-°^ts  inter-' 
die  of  the  forehead,  a  little  above  the  mouth.  This, na*  Parts* 
Mr  Baker  thinks,  might  juftly  be  called  the  feat  of  the 
brain.  Many  veffels  which  feem  to  take  their  origin 
from  thence  are  difcernible  in  the  head,  wherein  fome 
tranfparent  fluid  appears  continually  agitated  by  a  kind 
of  fluctuating  motion. 

The  thorax,  b9  is  joined  to  the  head  by  a  very  fliort 
neck,  c,  and  appears  to  be  about  the  fixth  part  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  animal.  In  the  middle  of  the 
thorax  is  placed  the  heart,  d,  where  its  fyftole  and  dia- 
ftole  are  plainly  vifible.  It  is  feen  through  the  back  of 
the  infeCt,  fhutting  and  opening  alternately  with  great 
regularity  and  exa&nefs.  Its  fize  is  proportionable  to 
the  creature’s  bignefs  ;  and  its  fhape,  during  the  fyftole, 
is  nearly  circular,  being  compofed  feemingly  of  two  fe- 
milunar  parts,  which  then  approach  each  other  late¬ 
rally,  and  form  between  them  a  roundifh  or  horfe-fhoe- 
like  figure,  whofe  upper  fide  is  flat,  and  the  under  one 
convex.  The  diaftole  is  performed  by  a  feeming  re¬ 
paration,  or  opening,  of  thefe  two  femilunar  parts, 
whereby  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  heart  is  very 
much  enlarged.  This  feparation  begins  exadlly  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  part  next  the  tail  ;  and  opens  to 
fuch  a  confiderable  width  upwards,  that  the  two  parts, 
when  at  their  utmoft  diftenfion,  feem  only  joined  by  an 
arched  veffel  at  their  anterior  end.  The  alternate  mo¬ 
tions  of  contraction  and  dilatation  are  performed  with 
great  ftrength  and  vigour,  in  pretty  much  the  fame 
time  as  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  of  a  man  in  health. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  are  communicated  to  all  the 
internal  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  feem  to  extend  a  great 
deal  further ;  for  a  ftriCt  examination  difeovers,  at  the 
fame  time,  throughout  the  whole  animal,  contractions 
and  dilatations  going  on,  that  are  apparently  corre- 
fpondent  thereto.  Thefe  motions  of  the  heart,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fometimes  fufpended  or  imperceptible  for 
two  or  three  minutes:  after  which  they  are  renewed, 
and  go  on  again  with  the  fame  regularity  as  before. 

From  the  under  part  of  the  thorax  proceeds  a  fmall 
tranfparent  horn  reprefented  at  a,  fig.  11.  and  12.  It 
is  never  vifible  but  when  the  animal  turns  on  its  back 
or  fide. 

The  blood  or  circulating  fluid  of  the  wheel-animal  is 
fo  abfolutely  colourlefs,  that  the  current  of  it  through 
the  veffel  is  undiftinguiffiable  by  glaffe§.  A  fort  of  ir¬ 
regular  agitation  of  fome  fluid  is  indeed  perceived,  which 
is  perhaps  a  compound  motion  of  currents  running  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  forming  fuch  an  appearance,  though 
no  Angle  current  is  anywhere  diftinCtly  vifible. 

Immediately  below  the  thorax  is  another  annular  di- 
vifion,  e ,  joining  upwards  to  the  thorax  and  down¬ 
wards  to  the  abdomen,  the  entrance  whereof  it  ferves 
occafionally  to  enlarge  or  diminifh.  The  abdomen,  f 
is  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  animal,  and  contains 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  When  the  infeCt  is  full  of 
food,  thefe  bowels  appear  opaque  and  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  extending  quite  through  the  belly  and  great 
3  A  2  part 
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and  dilatations.  The  belly  is  capable  of  firetching  out 
greatly  in  length,  or  being  (liortened  very  much,  and. 
’widening  its  diameter.  It  affumes  many  (hapes,  and 
becomes  occafionally  a  cafe  for  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Be  (ides  the  above-mentioned  one,  there  are  found  in 
the  waters  feveral  other  fpeci.es  of  animals  furniftied 
with  wheels,  fome  of  which  appear  to  have  a  rotatory, 
and  others  a  vibratory,  motion.  Fig.  25.  reprefents.  a 
kind  found  in  the  ditch  at  Norwich,  where  the  hair¬ 
like  infeft  is  produced.  They  differ  from  the  forego¬ 
ing  only  in  having  very  long  tails.  Fig.  2 6,  27,  and 
28,  reprefent  a  fpecies  of  wheel  animals,  which  are  alfo 
covered  with  fhells.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  conlifts 
of  three  parts,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  ;  only  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  in  this,  are  not  feparated  by  any 
gut,  or  intermediate  vefTel,  but  are  joined  immediately 
together.  The  heart  is  plainly  perceived,  having  a  re¬ 
gular  fyftole  and  diaftole,  at  a,  as  in  the  former  fpecies. 
Thefe  creatures  occafionally  draw  themfelves  entirely 
within  V their  fhells;  and  the  (hell  then  appears  ter¬ 
minated  by  fix  fhort  fpikes  on  one  fide  and  two  on  the 
other. 

The  young  ones  of  this  fpecies  are  carried  in  oval  fac- 
*  culi,  or  integuments,  fattened  externally  on  the  lower 

ones"  yjU  S  Part  of  thelr  aiells  f°me'vhere  about  the  tail  3  thefe  faC~ 

culi  are  fometimes  opaque  only  at  one  end,  and  feem¬ 
ingly  empty  at  the  other  ;  fometimes  they  appear 
opaque  in  the  middle,  with  a  tranfparcncy  all  round,  as 
in  fig.  26.  When  the  young  one  is  about  to  burft  its  in¬ 
teguments,  the  parent  afiifts  it  greatly,  by  wagging  its 
tail,  and  linking  the  oval  bag,  fo  that  the  young  one’s 
head  becomes  as  it  were  forced  into  the  water, ^  though 
the  tail  cannot  be  fo  foon  difengaged.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  young  one  fets  its  wheel  a-going,  and  exerts 
all  its  endeavours  to  free  itfelf  from  its  confinement. 
When  it  has  got  clear,  it  fwims  away,  wagging  its  tail 
as  the  old  one  does,  and  leaving  the  integument  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  (hell  of  the  parent.  The  old  one  then  ufes 
a  number  of  efforts  to  get  rid  of  this  incumbrance, 
fir  iking  againft  it  with  her  tail,  fixing  the  end  of  her 
tail  upon  it,  and  then  darting  her  body  forward  •,  with 
feveral  very  odd  motions  not  eafily  to  be  deferibed.  This 
kind  of  wheel  animals  are  great  tormentors  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ttea,  Pu/ex  aquaticus  arbor efcctis  of  Swammerdam  ; 
of  which  a  figure  is  given  from  that  author  (Plate 
XXXVI.)  :  fig.  2.  (hows  the  natural  fize  of  the  flea  •, 
and  fig.  1.  (hows  it  magnified,  with  fome  of  the  wheel 
animals  adheung  to  it.  Thefe  infe&s  are  often  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  fame  water  :  and  when  that  is 
the*  cafe,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  difeover  five  or  fix  of 
thefe  c’ullaceous  whrel-animals  fattened  by  their  tail  to 
the  (hell  or  horns  of  the  flea;  caufing  it,  feemingly,  a 
vaft  deal  of  uneafinefs  :  nor  can  they  be  driven  away,  or 
fli  a  ken  off,  by  all  the  efforts  the  flea  can  ufe  for  that 
purpofe. 

5  The  Bell  flower  Animal^  or  Plumed  Polype.  Thefe 
animalcules  dwell  in  colonies  together,  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  (Teldoro  falling  fhort  of  the  former  number,  or 
exceeding;  the  latter),  in  a  tti my  kind  of  mucilaginous 
or  gelatinous  cafe  ;  which,  out  of  the  water,  has  no  de¬ 
termined  form,  appearing  like  a  little  lump  of  flime  ; 
but s  when  expanded  therein,  has  fome  refcmblance  to 
the  figure  of  a  bell  with  its  mouth  upwards ;  and  is 
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ufually  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Thefe  bells,  or  colonies,  are  to  be 
found  adhering  to  the  large  leaves  of  duckweed,  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  They  may  be  mod  eafily  difem 
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it,  fiand  quietly  for  three  or  four  hours  in  glafs  veffels 
in  a  window,  or  other  place  whence  a  ftrong  light 
comes  :  for  then,  if  any  are  about  the  duckweed,  they 
will  be  found,  on  careful  infpe6tion,  extending  them¬ 
felves  out  of  their  cafes,  and  making  an  elegant  appear- 

ance.  #  #  . 

The  bell,  or  cafe,  which  thefe  animals  inhabit,  being 
very  tranfparent,  all  the  motions  of  its  inhabitants  may 
be  difeerned  through  it  diftinaiy.  It  feems  divided  in¬ 
ternally  into  feveral  apartments,  or  rather  to  contain  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  facculi,  each  of  which  enclofes  one  ol  thefe 
animals.  The  openings  at  the  tops  of  thele  facculi,  are 
but  juft  fufficient  to  admit  the  creature’s  head  and  a 
fmall  part  of  its  body  to  be  thruft  out  beyond  them,  the 
reft;  remaining  always  in  the  cafe.  It  can,  however,  oc¬ 
cafionally  retire  into  its  cafe  altogether  ;  and  never  fails 
to  do  fo  when  alarmed  by  any  fudden  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  of  the  veffel  which  contains  it. 

Beftde  the  particular  and  feparate  motion  which  each  Motions  of 
of  thefe  creatures  is  able  to  exert  within  its  own  cafe,  ihe  whole 
and  independent  of  the  reft  ;  the  whole  colony  together  colony, 
has  a  power  of  altering  the  pofition  of  the  bell,  or  even 
of  removing  k  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  hence 
this  bell  is  fometimes  found  (landing  perfe&ly  upright, 
as  in  fig  29.  and  33.  and  fometimes  bending  the  upper 
part  downwards,  as  in  fig.  30.  As  thefe  animalcules 
feem  not  to  choofe  to  ft  ay  together  in  (Societies  whofe 
number  exceeds  15,  when  the  colony  happens  to.  in- 
creafe  in  number,  the  bell  may  be  obferved  to  fplit  gra¬ 
dually,  beginning  from  about  the  middle  of  the  upper 
or  anterior  extremity,  and  proceeding  downwards  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  as  in  fig.  32.  till  they  at  laft  feparate 
entirely,  and  become  two  complete  colonies  independent 
of  each  other,  one  of  which  fometimes  removes  to  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  veffel.  *  ,  . 

The  arms  of  each  individual  of  this  colony  are  fet Defcnptio 
round  the  head,  to  the  number  of  40,  having  each  the^an  in  i< 
figure  of  an  Italic  f,  one  of  whofe  hooked  ends  is  fatt¬ 
ened  to  the  head  ;  and  all  together,  when  expanded, 
compofe  a  figure  (haped  fomewhat  like  a  horfe’s  (hoe, 
convex  on  one  fide  next  the  body,  but  gradually  open¬ 
ing  and  turning  outwards,  fo  as  to  leave  a  confiderable 
area  within  the  outer  extremities  of  the  arms.  When 
the  arms  are  thus  extended,  the  creature,  by  giving 
them  a  vibrating  motion,  can  produce  a  current  in  the 
water,  which  brings  the  animalcules,  or  whatever  other 
minute  bodies  are  within  the  fphere  of  its  adftion,  with 
great  velocity  to  its  mouth,  fituated  between  the  arms; 
where  they  are  taken  in  if  liked,  or  driven  away  by  a 
contrary  motion.  The  food  is  conveyed  immediately 
from  the  mouth  or  opening  between  the  arms,  through 
a  narrow  neck,  into  a  paffage  feemingly  correfpondent 
to  the  oefophagus  in  land  animals  ;  down  which  it  pal- 
fits  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  remains  for  fome  time, 
and  then  is  voided  upwards,  in  fmall  round  pellets, 
through  a  gut  whofe  exit  is  near  the  neck-  The  body 
con  fills  of  three  divifiens  ;  in  the  uppermoft  of  which 
are  contained  all  the  above-mentioned  inteftines,  which 
are  only  to  be  difeerned  when  the  creature  is  full,  at 
which  time  they  become  opaque.  The  other  two  di- 
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Animal-  vifions,  which  are  probably  fixed  to  the  bell,  feem  to 
cule.  be  0f  no  other  ufe  than  to  give  the  creature  a  power 
q£  contraftjon  and  extenfion.  The  arras  are  not  able 
to  contract  like  thofe  of  the  common  polype  ;  but 
when  the  animal  retires  into  its  cale,  they  are  brought 
together  in  a  clofe  and  curious  order,  fo  as  to  be  eafily 
drawn  in.  Though  their  general  appearance,  when 
expanded,  is  that  of  a  cup  whofe  bale  and  top  are  of 
a  horfe-fhoe  form,  they  fometimes  feparaie  Into  four 
28  parts,  and  range  themfelvcs  as  in  fig.  36.  fo  as  to  re- 
Seemto  (enable  four  feparate  plumes  of  feathers.  Though  their 
^on  of*" ey ^  canm,t  difcoveied,  ye  t  Mr  Baker  thinks  they 

°  have  lome  perception  of  the  light :  for  when  kept  in 
the  dark,  they  always  remain  cont raffed  5  but  on  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  of  a  candle,  they 
conftantly  extend  their  arms,  and  draw  evident  figns  of 
being  pleafed. 

Fig.  29  reprefents  one  complete  colony  or  bell  {land¬ 
ing  erect,  with  all  the  animals  out  of  their  kingdom,  and 
their  arms  extended,  exhibiting  all  together  a  very  pretty 
appearance:  </,  reprefents  two  oval  bodies,  fuppoftd  by 
Mr  Baker  to  be  eggs. 

Fig.  33.  lhows  all  the  creatures  withdrawn  into  their 
cells,  and  the  end  of  the  bell  hanging  downwards. 

Fig.  33.  ftraws  the  bell  en-ct,  with  only  one  of  the 
animals  coming  out,  in  order  to  lhow  its  connexion  with 
the  bell. 

Fig.  3  (hows  the  head  and  arms  of  a  fingle  polype 
clofing  together,  and  difpofing  themfelves  in  order  to  be 
drawn  into  the  bell. 

Fig.  35.  (hows  one  complete  animal  greatly  magni¬ 
fied,  to  draw  its  feveral  parts  more  diftinffly  ;  viz.  r/,  the 
head,  refembling  a  horfe  (hoe;  bb,  the  arms  feen  from 
one  fide;  r,  the  narrow  neck;  </,  the  oefophagus ;  e , 
the  ftomach  ;  fy  the  gut,  or  laft  intettine  through  which 
the  food  pafles  after  being  digetted  in  the  ftomach  ; 
g ,  the  anus,  where  the  faeces  are  difeharged  in  little 
pellets;  h  that  part  of  the  bell  which  furrounds  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  clofes  upon  it  when  it  retires 
down. 

2p  Fig.  37.  The  head  and  arms  feen  in  front. 

Globe-ani-  6.  The  Globe-animal.  This  animalcule,  reprefented 
jaial.  fig.  38.  feems  exaffly  globular,  having  no  appearance 
of  either  head,  tail,  or  fins.  It  moves  in  all  directions, 
forwards  or  backwards,  up  or  down,  either  rolling  over 
and  over  like  a  bowl,  fpinning  horizontally  like  a  top, 
or  gliding  along  fmoothly  without  turning  itfelf  at  all. 
Sometimes  its  motions  are  flow,  at  other  times  very 
fwift ;  and,  when  it  pleafes,  it  can  turn  round,  as  it  were, 
upon  an  axis,  very  nimbly,  without  removing  out  of 
its  place.  The  whole  body  is  tranfparent,  except 
where  the  circular  black  fpots  are  fhown  in  the  figure. 
Some  of  the  animals  have  no  fpots,  and  others  from  one 
to  feven.  The  furface  of  the  whole  body  appears,  in 
fome,  as  if  all  over  dotted  with  points;  in  others,  as 
if  granulated  like  (hagreen  :  but  their  more  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is,  as  if  befet  thinly  round  with  fhort  moveable 
hairs  or  briftles,  which  probably  are  the  inftruments  by 
which  their  motions  are  performed.  The  animalcules 
may  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  appear  only  like  mo- 
ving  points. 

f'pe.smi.  7*  7  he  Pipe-animal.  Thefe  creatures  are  found  on 
aal.  the  coaft  of  Norfolk,  living  in  fmall  tubes  or  cafes  of 
fandy  matter,  in  fuch  multitudes  as  to  compofe  a  mafs 
fometimes  of  three  feet  in  length.  Fig.  39.  (hows  a 


piece  of  fuch  a  congeries  broke  off,  where  aaaa  repre-  Animal- 
fent  the  mouths  or  openings  of  the  pipes  wherein  the  cule. 
little  animals  make  their  abode.  Fig.  40.  fhows  one  ""Y  f 
fingle  pipe,  with  its  inhabitant,  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  magnified  nine  or  ten  time3  in  diameter.  The  pipe 
or  cafe  b  is  made  of  fandy-intermixed  here  and  there  with 
minute  {hells,  and  all  cemented  together  by  a  glutinous 
fiime,  probably  ifluing  from  the  animal’s  own  body  c , 
which  is  compofed  of  mufcular  ringlets  like  thofe  of  a 
worm,  capable  of  great  extenfion  or  contraction.  The 
inferior  end  or  head,  d ,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  having 
round  it  a  double  row  of  little  arms  difpofed  in  a  very 
regular  order,  and  probably  capable  of  extenfion,  in  or- 
der  to  catch  its  food,  and  bring  it  to  its  mouth.  Some  Sometimes 
of  thefe  tubes  are  found  petrified,  and  conftitute  one  found  petri- 
fpecies  of  fyringoides. 

8.  An  InfeEi  with  net-like  arm r.  The  properties  and  lufeftswith 
ftiape  of  this  little  animal  are  very  extraordinary.  It  isnet-like 
found  only  in  cafcades,  where  the  water  runs  very  fwift.  arms. 
There  thefe  infedls  are  found  in  clutters,  (landing  eretftz 

on  their  tails ;  and  refembling,  when  all  together, 
the  combs  of  bees  at  the  time  they  are  filled  with  their 
aurelice.  On  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  fpin 
threads,  by  which  they  hang  exadlly  in  the  fame  man^ 
ner  as  the  garden  fpider.  Fig.  42.  (hows  one  of  thefe 
infe£!s  magnified.  Its  body  appears  curioufly  turned 
as  on  a  lathe ;  and  at  the  tail  are  three  (harp  fpines,  on 
which  it  raifes  itfelf,  and  (lands  upright  in  the  water  ; 
but  the  mod  curious  apparatus  is  about  its  head,  where 
it  is  furnifhed  with  two  inftruments  like  fans  or  nets, 
which  ferve  to  provide  its  food.  Thefe  it  frequently 
fpreads  out  and  draws  in  again ;  and  when  drawn  up, 
they  are  folded  together  with  the  utrnoft  nicety  and 
exadlnefs,  fo.  as  to  be  indifcernible  when  brought  clofe  to 
the  body.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  fans  a  couple  of  claws 
are  fattened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  which,  every 
time  the  nets  are  drawn  in,  conduct  to  the  mouth  of 
the  animal  whatever  is  taken  in  them.  When  the 
creature  does  not  employ  its  nets,  it  thrufts  out  a  pair 
of  (harp  horns,  as  in  fig.  41.  where  the  infe£t  is  drawn 
magnified  about  400  times. 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  being  kept  with  water  in  a 
vial,  mod  of  them  died  in  two  days  ;  and  the  reft, 
having  fpun  themfelves  tranfparent  cafes  (which  were 
fattened  either  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  or  to  pieces 
of  grafs  put  into  it),  Teemed  to  be  changed  into  a  kind 
of  chryfalis :  but,  before  taking  this  form,  they  ap¬ 
peared  as  in  fig.  43.  which  fhape  they  likewife  adumed 
when  weary  with  catching  their  food,  or  when  lying 
in  wait  for  it.  None  of  them  lived  above  three  days  ; 
and  though  fre(h  water  was  given  them  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  yet,  in  a  few  hours,  it  would  (link  to  a  de-s 
gree  fcarce  conceivable,  and  that  too  at  feveral  yards  di-p^perty  of 
ftance,  though  in  proportion  to  the  water,  all  the  in- Spoiling  wa- 
cluded  infers  were  not  more  than  as  1  [ o  1 50,000. ter 
This  makes  it  probable,  that  it  is  necedary  for  them  to 
live  in  a  rapid  dream,  left  they  ilrauld  be  poifoned  by 
the  effluvia  iduing  from  their  own  bodies,  as  no  doubt 
they  were  in  the  vial. 

9.  A  curious  aquatic  worm.  This  animalcule  is  4n  H3quat;€ 
drawn,  magnified,  at  fig.  31.  It  is  found  in  ditch  worm, 
water  ;  and  is  of  various  fiz<  s,  from  ^  to  {  of  an  inc  h  in 
length.  About  the  head  it  is  fome  what  f  a  yellowifti 
colour;  but  all  the  reft  of  the  bodv  is  perfectly  colour- 

lefs  and  tranfparent,  except  the  inteftines,  which  are 
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confiderably  opaque,  and  difpofed  as  in  the  figure.  Along 
its  Tides  are  feveral  papillae,  with  long  hairs  growing 
from  them:  it  has  two  black  eyes,  and  is  very  nimble. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  thing  in  this  creature  is  a  long 
horn  or  probofcis  ;  which,  in  the  large  ones,  may  be  feen 
with  the  naked  eye,  if  the  water  is  clear,  and  is  fome- 
times  of  an  inch  in  length:  this  it  waves  to  and  fro 
as  it  moves  in  the  water,  or\££eeps  up  the  fide  of  the 
glafs  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  hollow,  or  of 
what  ufe  it  is  to  the  creature  itfelf. 

10.  Spermatic  Animals ,  and  Animalcula  Infuforta . 
The  difcovery  of  living  animalcules  in  thefemen  of  moft 
animals  is  claimed  by  Mr  Leeuwenhoek  and  Mr  Nicho¬ 
las  Hartfoeker,  who  both  fay  they  pubhfhed  it  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1677  or  beginning  of  1678:  but  Mr 
Leeuwenhoek li  aving  given  the  moft  particular  defeription 
of,  and  made  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  experiments, 
concerning  them,  the  difcovery  is  commonly  attributed 
to  him. 

General  ap-  According  to  this  naturalift,  thefe  animalcules  are 
pearance  found  in  thefemen  mafeulinum  of  every  kind  of  animal : 
the  fame  in  kut  their  general  appearance  is  very  much  the  fame,  nor 
every  ani-  their  £ze  differ  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 

animal  to  which  they  belong.  The  bodies  of  all  of 
them  feem  to  be  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  with  long  ta- 
-pering  {lender  tails  iffuing  from  them*,  and  as  by  this 
lliape  they  refemble  tadpoles ,  they  have  been  frequently 
called  by  that  name;  though  the  tails  of  them,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  bodies,  are  much  longer  than  the  tails 
of  tadpoles  are :  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  animalcules 
in  the  femen  of  fifties  have  tails  much  longer  and  more 
flender  than  the  tails  of  thofe  in  other  animals;  infomuch, 
that  the  extremity  of  them  is  not  to  be  difeerned  without 
the  beft  glaffes,  and  the  utmoft  attention.  Fig.  21. 
PI  XXXII  N°  I,  2,  3,  4,  reprefent  the  fpermatic  animalcula  of  the 
‘rabbit ;  and  N°  5,  6,  7,  8,  thofe  of  a  dog  ;  according 
s  to  Mr  Leeuwenhoek. 

nconceive-  The  numbers  of  thefe  animalcula  are  inconceivable, 
able  num-  On  viewing  with  a  microfcope  the  milt  or  femen  maf- 
ber  andmi- cujjnum  Qf  a  Hying  cod  filh,  innumerable  multitudes  of 
nutenefs.  animslcules  were  found  therein  of  fuch  a  diminutive  fize, 
that  he  fuppofed  at  lead  10,000  of  them  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  contained  in  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand  ;  whence 
he  concludes,  that  the  milt  of  this  Tingle  fifti  contained 
more  living  animalcules  than  there  are  to  be  found  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  whole  world.  To  find  the  compara¬ 
tive  fize  of  thefe  animalcules,  Mr  Leeuwenhoek  placed 
a  hair  of  his  head  near  them ;  which  hair,  through  his 
microfcope,  appeared  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  he  was 
fatisfied,  that  at  lead  60  fuch  animalcules  could  eafily 
lie  within  that  diameter ;  whence,  their  bodies  being 
fpherical,  it  follows,  that  216,000  of  them  are  but 
equal  to  a  globe  whofe  diameter  is  the  breadth  of  a 
hair.  He  obferved,  that  when  the  water  wherewith 
he  had  diluted  the  femen  of  a  cod  fifti  was  exhaled,  the 
little  bodies  of  the  animalcules  burft  in  pieces ;  which 
did  not  happen  to  thofe  in  the  femen  of  a  ram  :  and 
this  he  imputes  to  the  greater  firmnefs  and  confiftency  of 
the  latter,  as  the  flefti  of  a  land  animal  is  more  com¬ 
pact  than  fifti. 

Thefe  animalcules  appear  to  be  very  vigorous,  and 
tenacious  of  life  :  for  they  may  be  obferved  to  move 
long  after  the  animal  from  which  they  are  taken  is  dead. 
They  have  this  peculiarity  alfo  that  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  in  motion,  without  the  lead  red  or  intermiflion, 
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provided  there  is  fluid  fufficient  for  them  to  fwim  about  Animal. 
in.  Thefe  animalcula  are  peculiar  to  the  femen ;  110-  cule.  | 
thing  that  has  the  leaft  token  of  life  being  difeovered, 
by  the  bed  glaffes,  either  in  the  blood,  fpittle,  urine, 
gall,  or  chyle.  Great  numbers,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whitilh  matter  that  fticks  between  the 
teeth  ;  fome  of  which  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  others 
refemble  eels.  .  .  40 

The  Animalcula  Infuforta  take  their  name  from  their  Animate, 
being  found  in  all  kinds  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  miuforia. 
infufions.  Indeed  there  is  fcarcely  any  kind  of  water, 
unlefs  impregnated  with  fome  mineral  fubftance,  but  ^ 
what  will  difeover  living  creatures.— Mr  Leeuwenhoek  jvjr  Leeu- 
fays,  that  at  fird  he  could  difeern  no  living  creatures  wenhoeV' 
in  rain  water  ;  but  after  danding  fome  days  he  difeo- I 
vered  innumerable  animalcules,  many  thoufands  of  times 
lefs  than  a  grain  of  fand,  and  in  proportion  to  a  mite  aster# 
a  bee  is  to  a  horfe. — In  other  rain  water,  which  had 
like  wife  flood  fome  time,  he  found  the  fmallefl  fort  he 
had  ever  feen ;  and,  in  a  few  days  more,  met  with 
others  eight  times  as  big  as  thefe,  and  almoft  round. 

In  another  quantity  of  rain  water  that  had  been  ex- 
pofed  like  the  former,  he  difeovered  a  kind  of  animal¬ 
cules  with  two  little  horns  in  continual  motion.  The 
fpace  between  the  horns  was  flat,  though  the  body 
was  roundifh,  but  tapering  a  little  towards  the  end; 
where  a  tail  appeared,  four  times  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  a  fpider’s  web.  He  obferved  fe- 
veral  hundreds  of  thefe  within  the  fpace  a  grain  of  fand 
would  occupy.  If  they  happened  on  the  leaft  filament 
or  firing,  they  were  entangled  in  it  ;  and  then  would 
extend  their  bodies  into  an  oblong  round,  and„ftruggle 
hard  to  difengage  their  tails.  He  obferved  a  fecond 
fort  of  an  oval  figure,  and  imagined  the  head  to  (land 
at  the  fharpeft  end.  The  body  was  flat  with  feveral 
fmall  feet  moving  exceeding  quick,  but  not  difcernible 
without  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Sometimes  they 
changed  their  lhape  into  a  perfeCl  round,  efpecially  when 
the  water  began  to  dry  away.  He  met  alfo  with  a  third 
fort,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  eight  times  fmaller  than 
the  firft:  yet  in  thefe  he  difeerned  little  feet,  whereby 
they  moved  very  nimbly.  He  perceived  likewife  a 
fourth  fort,  a  thoufand  times  fmaller  than  a  loufe’s  eye, 
and  which  exceeded  all  the  reft  in  brilknefs :  he  found 
thefe  turning  themfelves  round,  as  it  were  upon  a  point, 
with  the  celerity  of  a  top.  And  he  fays,  there  were  fe¬ 
veral  other  forts.  #  #  42 

The  production  of  animalcula  infuforia  is  very  fur-  Surprifm* 
prifing.  In  four  hours  time,  an  infufion  of  cantharidesprodudio 
has  produced  animalcula  lefs  than  even  the  tails  of  the 
fpermatic  animals  we  have  already  deferibed.  Neither 
do  they  feem  to  be  fubje£  to  the  fate  of  other  animals; 
but,  feveral  kinds  of  them  at  leaft,  by  dividing  them¬ 
felves  in  two,  to  enjoy  a  fort  of  immortality.  Nor  do 
the  common  methods  by  which  other  animals  are  de- 
ftroyed,  feem  to  be  effe&ual  for  deftrojdng  their  vital 
principle.  Hot  mutton  gravy,  fecured  in  a  phial  with  a 
cork,  and  afterwards  fet  among  hot  allies  to  deftroy  as 
effe&ually  as  poflible  every  living  creature  that  could 
be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  it,  has  nevertheless  been  found 
fwarming  with  animalcules  after  Handings  few  days.^r^jjis 
In  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions,  vol.  lix.  we  have  the  aCCOunt  c 
following  curious  account,  given  us  by  Mr  Ellis,  of 
malcules  produced  from  an  infufion  of  potatoes  and  o  ^on0fp( 
hempfeed.  M  Ontatoes* 
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Animal-  “  On  the  25th  of  May  1768,  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
cule  meter  70°,  I  boiled  a  potato  in  the  New  River  water 
"V- ' J  till  it  was  reduced  to  a  mealy  confidence.  I  put  part 
~  of  it,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  the  boiling  liquor, 
into  a  cylindrical  glafs  veffel  that  held  fome thing  lefs 
than  half  a  wine  pint,  and  covered  it  clofe  immediately 
with  a  glafs  cover.  At  the  fame  time,  I  diced  an  un¬ 
boiled  potato  ;  and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  put  the 
fame  quantity  into  a  glafs  veffel  of  the  fame  kind  ;  with 
the  fame  proportion  of  New  River  water  not  boiled  ; 
and  covered  it  with  a  glafs  cover  ;  and  placed  both  vef- 
fels  clofe  to  each  other. 

“  On  the  26th  of  May,  24  hours  afterwards,  I  ex¬ 
amined  a  fmall  drop  of  each,  by  the  fird  magnifier  of 
Wilfon’s  microfcope,  whofe  focal  didance  is  reckoned 
at -To  part  of  an  inch;  and,  to  my  amazement,  they 
were  both  full  of  animaleula  of  a  linear  fiiape,  very  di- 
dinguidiable,  moving  to  and  fro  with  great  celerity ; 
fo  that  there  appeared  to  be  more  particles  of  animal 
than  vegetable  life  in  each  drop. 

“  This  experiment  I  have  repeatedly  tried,  and  al¬ 
ways  found  it  to  fucceed  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
the  circumambient  air  *,  fo  that  even  in  winter,  if  the 
liquors  are  kept  properly  warm,  at  lead  in  two  or  three 
days,  the  experiment  will  fucceed. 

“  What  I  have  obferved  are  infinitely  fmaller  than 
ipermatic  animals,  and  of  a  very  different  lhape  *,  the 
truth  of  which  every  accurate  obferver  will  foon  be 
convinced  of,  whofe  curiofity  may  lead  him  to  compare 
them  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  he  will  find  they  are  no 
way  akin. 

“  At  prefent  I  (hall  pafs  over  many  other  curious 
obfervations,  which  I  have  made  on  two  years  expe¬ 
riments,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  explaining  a  hint 
which  I  received  lad  January,  from  M.  de  Sauffure  of 
Geneva,  when  he  was  here  ;  which  is,  thatH  he  found 
one  kind  of  thefe  animaleula  infuforia  that  increafe  by- 
dividing  acrofs  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 

“  I  had  often  feen  this  appearance  in  various  fpecies, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  as  I  found  upon  looking  over  the 
minutes  I  had  taken  when  I  made  any  new  obferva- 
tion  ;  but  always  fuppofed  the  animal,  when  in  this 
date,  to  be  in  coition. 

.  “  Not  hearing,  till  after  M.  de  Sauffure  left  this 
kingdom,  from  what  infufion  he  had  made  his  obfer- 
vation  ;  his  friend  Dr  de  la  Roche  of  Geneva  informed 
me,  the  latter  end  of  February  lad,  that  it  was  from 
hempfeed. 

From  an  in-  **  I  immediately  procured  hempfeed  from  different 
fufian  of  feedfmen  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Some  of  it  I 
hempfeed.  put  into  New  River  water,  fome  into  didilled  water, 
and  fome  I  put  into  very  hard  pump  water.  The  re- 
fult  was,  that  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
or  the  warmth  in  which  they  were  kept,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  millions  of  minute  animaleula  in  all  the 
infufions;  and,  fome  time  after,  fome  oval  ones  made 
their  appearance,  as  at  fig.  3.  &,  c.  Thefe  wrere  much 
larger  than  the  fird,  which  dill  continued  :  thefe  wrig¬ 
gled  to  and  fro  in  an  undulaUuy  motion,  turning  them- 
45  felves  round  very  quick  all  the  time  that  they  moved 
I fhemfsives  ^  was  very  attentive  to  fee  thefe  animals 

jhto  two.6  themfelves ;  and  at  lad  I  perceived  a  few  of  the 

appearance  of  fig.  3 .  as  it  is  reprefented  by  the  fird 
nfagnifier  of  Wilfon’s  microfcope;  but  I  am  fo  well 
convinced  by  experience  that  they  would  feparate, 
3 


that  I  did  not  wait  to  fee  the  operation :  however,  as  Animal- 
the  following  fketches,  which  I  have  drawn  from  five  cute, 
other  fpecies,  will  very  fully  explain  this  extraordinary  ~v*— J 

phenomenon,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  manner  of  the  fird.  See  fig.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

“  The  proportion  of  the  number  of  thefe  animals 
which  I  have  obferved  to  divide  in  this  manner,  to  the 
red,  is  fcarce  I  to  50  ;  fo  that  it  appears  rather  to  arife 
from  hurts  received  by  fome  few  animaleula  among 
the  many,  than  to  be  the  natural  manner  in  which  thefe 
kinds  of  animals  multiply  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider  the 
infinite  quantity  of  young  ones  which  are  vifible  to  us 
through  the  tranfparent  Ikins  of  their  bodies,  and  even 
the  young  ones  that  are  vifible  in  thofe  young  ones 
while  in  the  body  of  the  old  ones. 

u  But  nothing  more  plainly  (hows  them  to  be  zoo¬ 
phytes  than  this  circumdance,  That  when,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  the  extremity  of  their  bodies  has  been  (drivelled 
for  want  of  a  fupply  of  frefh  water,  the  applying  more 
freffi  water  has  given  motion  to  the  part  of  the  animal 
that  was  dill  alive  :  by  which  means,  this  fhapelefs  fi¬ 
gure  has  continued  to  live  and  fwim  to  and  fro  all  the 
time  it  was  fupplied  with  freffi  water. 

“  I  cannot  finifli  this  part  of  my  remarks  on  thefe 
animals,  without  obferving,  that  the  excellent  Linnaeus 
has  joined  the  bereft  with  the  volvox,  one  of  the  animal-  6 
cula  infuforia.  The  beroe  is  a  marine  animal,  found  £eroe  de. 
on  our  coaff  ;  of  a  gelatinous  tranfparent  nature,  andferibed. 
of  an  oval  or  fpherical  form,  from  half  an  inch  to  arr 
inch  diameter;  divided  like  a  melon  into  longitudinal 
ribs,  each  of  which  is  furniffied  with  rows  of  minute 
fins  ;  by  means  of  which,  this  animal,  like  the  animal* 
cula  infuforia,  can  fwim  in  all  dire&ions  with  great 
fwiftnefs.  In  the  fame  manner  I  have  feen  molt  of 
thofe  minute  animals  move  fo  fwift  that  we  could  not 
account  for  it,  without  fuppofing  fuch  a  provifion  in 
nature,  which  is  really  true,  but  cannot  be  feen  till  the 
animals  grow  faint  for  want  of  water  ;  then,  if  we  at¬ 
tend,  we  may  with  good  glaffes  plainly  difeover  them 

“  I  have  lately  found  out,  by  mere  accident,  a  me-  Method  of 
thod  to  make  their  fins  appear  very  didin£Hy,  efpeci-difcovering 
ally  in  the  larger  kind  of  animaleula,  which  are  com- fins  ot 
moil  to  mod  vegetable  infufions ;  fuch  as  the  terebella.*”}™al“ 
This  has  a  longifh  body,  with  a  cavity  or  groove  at  one 
end,  like  a  gimlet  :  by  applying,  then,  a  fmall  dalk  of 
the  horfe-fhoe  geranium  (or  geranium  zonale  of  Lin¬ 
naeus),  frefh  broken,  to  a  drop  of  water  in  which  thefe 
animaleula  are  fwimming,  we  (hall  find  that  they  will 
become  torpid  indantly  ;  contrafling  themfelves  into 
an  oblong  oval  (hape,  with  their  fins  extended  like  fo 
many  bridles  all  round  their  bodies.  The  fins  are  in 
length  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  their 
bodies.  Before  I  difeovered  this  expedient,  J  tried  to 
kill  them  by  different  kinds  of  falts  and  fpirits  ;  but 
though  they  were  dedroyed  by  this  means,  their  fins- 
were  fo  contracted,  that  I  could  not  didinguifh  them, 
in  the  lead.  After  lying  in  this  date  of  torpidity 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  if  a  drop  of  clean  water  is 
applied  to  them,  they  will  recover  their  fiiape,  and 
fwim  about  immediately,  rendering  their  fins  again  in- 
vifible.”  *  * 

Big.  3 9  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  reprefent  different  fpecies  of 
animaleula  infuforia,  mentioned  by  Mr  Ellis  as  belong* 
ing  to  the  genus  volvox  of  Linnaeus. 

Fig.  3.  reprefonts  the  volvox  ovalis,  or  egg-fliaped  * 

volvox  ^ .. 


Animal¬ 

cule. 
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volvox ;  at  (b)  and  (c)  it  is  expreffed  In  its  natural  equivocal  generation 
(h ape  ;  at  (a)  the  manner  in  which  it  becomes  two  ani- 
f  nials,  bv  feparating  acrofs  the  middle.  I  his  was  found 
in  the  infufion  of  hempfeedj  but  is  found  in  other  vege- 
table  infufions,  particularly  that  of  tea  feed. 

Fig.  4.  is  the  volvox  torquilla,  or  wryneck.  At  (a) 
is  reprefcnted  its  divided  Hate  \  at  (b}  and  (c)  its  na¬ 
tural  Hate  ;  this  is  common  to  moH  vegetable  infufions, 
as  is  the  following  : 

Fig-  5.  is  the  volvox  volutans,  or  the  roller.  At  (a) 
the  animal  is  feparated,  and  becomes  two  diflin&  be¬ 
ings,  each  fwimming  about  and  providing  for  itfelf :  this 
h  often  the  prey  of  another  fpecies  of  this  genus,  efpe- 
cially  while  it  is  weak  by  this  feparation,  not  being  fo 
a&ive  for  fome  time  till  it  can  recover  itfelf.  At  (c)  the 
animal  appears  to  be  hurt  on  one  fide  5  this  imprefiion 
in  a  little  time  is  fucceeded  by  another  in  the  oppofite 
fide,  as  at  (b),  which  foon  occafions  a  divifion.  At  (d) 
is  the  fide  view,  and  at  (e)  the  front  view,  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  fliape  of  the  animal. 

Fig.  6.  is  the  volvox  onifcus,  or  wooddoufe.  At  (aj 
is  the  natural  fliape  of  it,  as  it  appears  full  of  little 
hairs,  both  at  the  head  and  tail  ;  with  thofe  at  the  head, 
it  whirls  the  water  about  to  draw  its  prey  to  it ;  the 
feet,  which  are  many,  are  very  vifible,  but  remarkably 
fo  in  a  fide-vicw  at  (d).  At  (b)  it  L  reprefented.be- 
ginning  to  divide  £  and  at  (c)  the  animals  are  ready 
to  part  :  in  this  Hate,  as  if  in  exquifite  pain,  they 
fwim  round  and  round,  and  to  and  fro,  with  uncom¬ 
mon  velocity,  violently  agitated  till  they  get  afunder. 

This  was  found  in  an  infufion  of  different  kinds  of  pine 

branches.  .  . 

Fig.  7.  is  the  volvox  terebella,  or  the  gimlet,  lhis 
is  one  of  the  largeH  of  the  kind,  and  is  very  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  moves  along  fwiftly,  turning  itfelf 
round  as  it  fwims,  juH  as  if  boring  its  way  :  (a)  and 

(bj  are  two  views  of  its  natural  Hi  ape  5  (c)  fhows  the 
manner  of  its  dividing.  When  they  are  feparated, 
the  lower  animal  rolls  very  awkwardly  along,  till  it 
gets  a  groove  in  the  upper  part  :  (d)  reprefents  one 
of  them  lying  torpid,  by  means  of  the  juice  of  the 
horfc-Hioe  geranium,  with  its  fins  extended.  This  ani¬ 
mal  is  found  in  many  infufions,  particularly  of  grafs  or 

Fig.  8.  is  the  volvox  vorax,  or  glutton.  This  animal 
was  found  in  an  infufion  of  the  Tartarian  pine  *,  it  varies 
its  fiiape  very  much,  contra&ing  and  extending  its  pro- 
bofcis,  turning  it  to  and  fro,  in  various  dire&ions,  as  at 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  It  opens  its  probofcis  underneath  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  when  it  feizes  its  prey.  The  lefs  a&ive  ani¬ 
mals,  that  have  lately  been  divided,  fuch  as  thofe  at  fig. 

3.  (a),  and  at  fig.  4.  (a),  ferve  it  as  food,  when  they 
come  in  its  way  :  thefe  it  fwallows  down  infiantly,  as  it 
is  reprefented  at  fig.  8.  h  and  i.  At  (f)  it  is  ready  to 
divide,  and  at  (g)  it  is  divided  ;  where  the  hinder  part 
of  the  divided  animal  has  got  a  probofcis  or  beak,  io 
procure  nourifliment  for  itfelf,  and  foon  becomes  a  di- 
Hin6l  being  from  the  fore  part. 

Thus  we  have  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits 
would  admit,  of  the  moH  curious  kinds  of  animalcules 
that  have  hitherto  been  obferved.  We  cannot,  however, 
difmifs  this  fubjeft,  without  taking  notice  of  fome  of 
the  moft  remarkable  hypothefes  which  have  been  form¬ 
ed  concerning  their  nature  and  origin. 

Before  the  invention  of  microfcopes,  the  doarine  of 
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equivocal  both  with  regard  to  animals  and  Animat- 

plants  of  fome  kinds,  was  univerfally  received  :  but  this  cute, 
inftrument  foon  convinced  every  intelligent  perfon,  that 
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thofe  plants  which  formerly  were  fuppofed  to  be  produ-  Doa 
.  1  • _ 1.  omfls*  from  feeds,  and  thepnnh 


rine  of 


ced  by  equivocal  generation  arofe  from  ieeds,  and  the  equivocal 
animals,  in  like  manner,  from  a  male  and  female.  But  gereratioa 
as  the  microfcope  threw  light  upon  one  part  of  nature  expuwea. 
it  left  another  involved  in  darknefe  :  for  the  origin  of 
the  animalcula  infuforia,  or  of  the  fpermatic  animals  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  remains  as  yet  as  much  unknown  as 
that  of  many  other  kinds  was  when  the  doarine  of  equi¬ 
vocal  generation  reigned  in  full  force.  49 

The  difcovery  of  fpermatic  animalcules  was  thought  Suppofed 
to  throw  fome  light  on  the  myfterious  affair  of  genera- ‘“T 
tion  itfelf,  and  thefe  minute  creatures  were  imagined  to  emio£ 
be  each  of  them  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  parent.  Here  the  infinite  number  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  was  an  objeaion,  and  the  difficulty  remain¬ 
ed  as  great  as  before  :  for,  as  every  one  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  behoved  to  be  produced  from  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  to  explain  their  origin  by  animalcular  generation 
in  the  fame  manner,  was  only  explaining  generation  by 

itfelf.  .  r  •  c 

This  hypothefis,  therefore,  having  proved  uniatistac- 

tory,  others  have  been  invented.  M.  Buffon,  particu¬ 
larly,  hath  invented  one,  by  which  he-at  once  annihilates 
the  whole  animalcular  world  ;  and  in  this  he  hath  been 
followed  by  feveral  very  ingenious  philofophers.  For 
a  particular  account  of  this,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  genera¬ 
tion,  we  muff  refer  to  that  article  j  but  as  he  gives  fuch 
a  particular  account  of  his  having  examined  the  human 
fernen,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  accuracy,  we  fliali 
here  contraff  his  account  with  that  of  Mr  Leeuwenhoek 
already  mentioned.  .  50 

Having  procured  the  fenunal  veffels  of  a  man  who  Bufifon’s 
died  a  violent  death,  he  extra&ed  all  the  liquor  from  experiments 
them  while  they  were  Hill  warm  ;  and  having’ examined  on  the  hu- 
a  drop  of  it  with  a  double  microfcope,  it  had  the  ap-man 
pearance,  fig.  9.  Large  filaments  appeared,  which  in 
fome  places  fpread  out  into  branches,  and  in  others  in¬ 
termingled  with  one  another.  Thefe  filaments  clearly 
appeared  to  be  agitated  by  an  internal  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion,  like  hollow  .tubes,  which  contained  fome  moving 
fubflance.  He  faw  dihinaiy  this  appearance  changed 
for  that  fig.  10.  Two  of  thefe  filaments,  which  were 
joined  longitudinally,  gradually  feparated^  from  each 
other  in  the  middle,  alternately  approaching  and  re¬ 
ceding,  like  two  tenfe  cords  fixed  by  the  ends,  and 
drawn  afunder  in  the  middle.  Thefe  filaments  were 
compofed  of  globules  that  touched  one  another,  and  re- 
fembled  a  chaplet  of  beads.  After  this,  he  obferved 
the  filament  fwelled  in  feveral  places,  and  perceived 
fmall  globular  bodies  iffue  from  the  fwelled  parts,  which 
had  a  vibratory  motion  like  a  pendulum.  1  hefe  fmall 
bodies  were  attached  to  the  filaments  by  fmall  threads, 
which  gradually  lengthened  as  the  bodies  moved.  At 
laH,  the  -fmall  bodies  detached  themfelves  entirely  from 
the  filaments,  drawing  after  them  the  fmall  thread, 
which  looked  like  a  tail.  When  a  drop  of  the  feminal 
liquor  was  diluted,  thefe  fmall  bodies  moved  in  all  di- 
re&ions  very  brifkly  ;  and  had  he  not  feen  them  fepa- 
rate  themfelves  from  the  filaments,  he  would,  he  fays, 
have  thought  them  to  be  animals.  The  feminal  matter 
was  at  firH  too  thick,  but  gradually  became  more  fluid 5 
and,  in  proportion  as  its  fluidity  increafed,  the  filaments 

difappeared, 
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Animal-  difappeared,  but  the  (mall  bodies  became  exceedingly 
cule.  numerous.  Each  of  them  had  a  long  thread  or  tail 
attached  to  it,  from  which  it  evidently  endeavoured  to 
get  free.  Their  progreflive  motion  was  extremely  flow, 
during  which  they  vibrated  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
at  each  vibration  they  had  a  rolling  unfteady  motion  in 
a  vertical  dire£lion. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  feminal  matter 
becoming  ftill  more  fluid,  a  greater  number  of  thefe 
moving  bodies  appeared.  They  were  then  more  free  of 
encumbrances;  their  tails  were  ffiorter;  their  progreflive 
motion  was  more  direct,  and  their  horizontal  motion 
greatly  diminiflied.  In  five 'or  fix  hours,  the  liquor  had 
acquired  almoft  all  the  fluidity  it  could  acquire  without 
being  decompofed.  Moft  of  the  fmall  bodies  were  now 
difengaged  from  their  threads  ;  their  figure  was  oval. 
They  moved  forward  with  confiderable  quicknefs,  and, 
by  their  irregular  motions  backward  and  forward,  they 
had  now  more  than  ever  the  appearance  of  animals. 
Thofe  that  had  tails  adhering  to  them,  feemed  to  have 
lefs  vivacity  than  the  others  ;  and  of '  thofe  that  had  no 
tails,  fome  altered  both  their  figure  and  their  fize.  In 
twelve  hours,  the  liquor  had  depofited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vial  a  kind  of  afh-coloured  gelatinous  fubftance, 
and  the  fluid  at  top  was  almoft  as  tranfparent  as  water. 
The  little  bodies  being  now  entirely  freed  from  their 
threads,  moved  with  great  agility,  and  fome  of  them 
turned  round  their  centres.  They  alfo  often  changed 
their  figures,  from  oval  becoming  round*  and  often 
breaking  into  fmaller  ones.  Their  activity  always  in- 
creafed  as  their  fize  diminiffied.  In  24  hours,  the  li¬ 
quor  had  depofited  a  greater  quantity  of  gelatinous 
matter,  which,  being  with  fome  difficulty  diluted  in 
water,  exhibited  an  appearance  fome  what  refembling 
lace.  In  the  clear  femen  itfelf  only  a  few  fmall  bodies 
were  now  feen  moving  ;  next  day,  thefe  were  ftill  far¬ 
ther  diminiflied  ;  and  after  this  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  globules,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  motion. 
Moft  of  the  above-mentioned  appearances  are  fhown 
fig.  jo,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  Fig.  17,  and  18.  re- 
prefent  an  appearance  of  the  globules  in  another  ex¬ 
periment,  in  which  they  arranged  themfelves  in  troops, 
and  puffed  very  quickly  over  the  field  of  the  micro- 
fcope.  In  this  experiment  they  were  found  to  proceed 
from  a  fmall  quntity  of  gelatinous  mucilage. 

From  thefe  experiments,  M.  Buffon  concludes,  that 
what  have  been  called  fpermatic  animals ,  are  not  crea¬ 
tures  really  endowed  with  life,  but  fomething  proper 
to  compofe  a  living  creature  ;  and  he  diftinguifhes  them 
by  the  name  of  organic  particles .  The  fame  individual 
kinds  of  animals  he  declares  he  has  found  in  the  fluids 
feparated  from  the  ovaria  of  females  :  and  for  the  truth 
of  this  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr  Needham,  who 
^  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  his  experiments.  He  alfo  brings 
Needham’s  an  additional  proof  of  his  doftrine  from  Mr  Needham’s 
experiment  obfervation  on  the  milt  of  the  calmer ,  a  fpecics  of  cut- 
ofthe  cafE  ^*  Here  the  fpermatic  animals,  at  leaft  what 
mar.  *  have  the  only  appearance  of  life,  are  vaftly  larger  than 
in  any  other  creature,  fo  as  to  be  plainly  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye.  When  magnified,  they  appear  as  at  fig.  19. 
and  20.  a .  Their  firft  appearance  is  at  fig.  19.  a  and  b , 
when  they  refemble  fprings  enclofed  in  a  tranfparent 
cafe.  Thefe  fprings  were  equally  perfcdl  at  firft  as  af¬ 
terwards  ;  only  in  time  they  contracted  themfelves,  and 
became  like  a  kind  of  ferew.  The  head  of  the  cafe  is 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


a  fpecies  of  valve  which  opens  outward,  and  through  Animal- 
which  every  thing  within  may  be  forced  out.  It  con-  cide- 


perior  extremity  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  round 
head  formed  by  the  cafe  itfelf,  and  performs  the  office 
of  a  valve*.  This  external  cafe  contains  a  tranfparent 
tube:  which  includes  the  fpring,  a  pifton  or  valve,  a 
little  barrel,  and  fpongy  fubftance.  The  ferew  occu¬ 
pies  the  fuperior  part  of  the  tube  and  cafe,  the  pifton 
and  barrel  are  fituated  in  the  middle,  and  the  fpongy 
fubftance  occupies  the  inferior  part.  Thefe  machines 
pump  the  liquor  of  the  milt ;  the  fpongy  fubftance  is 
full  of  this  liquor  ;  and,  before  the  animal  fpawns,  the 
whole  milt  is  only  a  congeries  of  thefe  bodies  which 
have  fucked  up  all  the  liquor  of  it.  Whenever  thefe 
fmall  machines  are  taken  out  of  the  body  of  tbe  ani¬ 
mal,  and  put  in  water,  or  expofed  to  the  air,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  aft,  as  reprefen  ted  fig.  19.  and  20.  ;  the  fpring 
mounts  up,  and  is  followed  by  the  pifton,  the  barrel, 
and  the  fpongy  fubftance  which  contains  the  liquor  : 
and,  as  foon  as  tbe  fpring  and  the  tube  in  which  it  is 
contained  begin  to  iffue  out  of  the  cafe,  the  fpring 
plaits,  and  the  whole  internal  apparatus  moves,  till  the 
fpring,  the  pifton,  and  the  barrel,  have  entirely  efcaped 
from  the  cafe.  When  this  is  effefted,  all  the  reft  in- 
ftantly  follow,  and  the  milty  liquor  which  had  been 
pumped  in,  and  confined  in  the  fpongy  fubftance,  runs 
out  through  the  barrel.  52 

According  to  this  account,  the  milt  of  the  cal  mar  Conclufion 
contains  no  animalcules*,  and  therefore  we  may  from  of 

analogy  conclude,  that  the  fmall  moving  bodies  which  animal, 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  femen  of  other  animals,  are  notcules. 
really  creatures  endowed  with  life.  M.  Buffon  extends 
the  analogy  ftill  further  ;  and  concludes,  that  all  the 
moving  bodies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  infufions 
either  of  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  are  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  “  To  difeover  (fays  he)  whether  all  the  parts  of 
animals,  and  all  the  feeds  of  plants,  contained  moving 
organic  particles,  I  made  infufions  of  the  flefti  of  differ¬ 
ent  animals,  and  of  the  feeds  of  more  than  20  different 
fpecies  of  vegetables  *,  and  after  remaining  fome  days  in 
clofe  glaffes,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  organic  moving 
particles  in  all  of  them.  In  fome  they  appeared  fooner, 
in  others  later  ;  fome  preferved  their  motions  for 
months,  and  others  foon  loft  it.  Some  at  firft  produced 
large  moving  globules  refembling  animals,  which 
changed  their  figure,  fplit,  and  became  gradually 
fmaller.  Others  produced  only  fmall  globules,  whofe 
motions  were  extremely  rapid  ;  and  others  produ¬ 
ced  filaments,  which  grew  longer,  feemed  to  vegetate, 
and  then  fwelled  and  poured  forth  torrents  of  moving 
globules.”  $3 

This  laft  obfervation  gave  rife  to  a  new  fyftem.  Ba-  Munchan 
ron  Munchanfen,  perceiving  that  the  laft-mentionedfen.stlieol"yt 
moving  globules,  after  moving  for  fome  time,  began 
again  to  vegetate,  concluded  that  they  were  firft  animals  54 
and  then  plants.  This  ftrange  hypothefis  Mr  Ellis 
has  overturned  in  the  paper  already  quoted  ;  in  which  *  1  r  * 
he  afferts  that  they  arc  no  other  than  the  feeds  of  that 
genus  of  fungi  called  mucor  or  mouldinefs ,  and  that 
their  motion  is  owing  to  numbers  of  minute  animal¬ 
cules  attacking  them  for  food.  “  Having  (fays  he),  at 
the  requeft  of  Dr  Linnaeus,  made  feveral  experiments 
3  B  on 


tains,  befides,  another  valve  b ,  a  little  barrel  c ,  and  a 
fpongy  fubftance  d  e.  Thus  the  whole  machine  con- 
fifts  of  an  outer  tranfparent  cartilaginous  cafe  a,  the  fu- 
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Animal-  on  the  infufion  of  muffirooms  in  water,  in 
cute  prove  the  theory  of  Baron  Munchanfen.,  that  their 

-  feeds  are  firft  animals,  and  then  plants  (which  he  takes 

notice  of  in  his  Svftem  of  Nature,  p.  1326,  under  the 
genus  of  chaos,  by  the  name  of  chaos  fungorum  femi¬ 
nism),  it  appeared  evidently,  that  the  feeds  were  put 
into  motion  by  very  minute  animalcules,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  putrefa£!ion  of  the  mufhroom  :  for  by 
pecking  at  thefe  feeds,  which  are  reddiih,  light,  round 
bodies,  they  moved  them  about  with  great  agility  in  a 
variety  of  directions;  while  the  little  animals  them- 
felves  were  fcarcely  vifible,  till  the  food  they  had  eaten 
had  difcovered  them.  The  fatisfaCfion  I  received  from 
clearing  up  this  point,  led  me  into  many  other  curious 
and  interefting  experiments. 

“  The  ingenious  Mr  Needham  fuppofes  thefe  little 
tranfparent  ramified  filaments,  and  jointed  or  coralloid 
bodies,  which  the  micrcfcope  difcovers  to  us  on  the 
furface  of  moft  animal  and  vegetable  infufions  when 
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order  to  Needham  calls  chaplets ,  and  pearl  necklaces,  I  have  feen  Animal- 
frequently  very  diftinftly.  Thefe  appear  not  only  on  ,  cu  e. 
an  infufion  of  bruifed  wheat  -when  it  becomes  putrid  * 
but  on  moft  other  bodies  when  they  throw  up  a  vilcid 
fcum  and  are  in  a  ftate  of  putrcfaftion.  Ihefe,  then, 
arc  evidently  no  more  than  the  moft  common  mucor,  the 
feeds  of  which  are  everywhere  floating  in  the  air  ;  and 
bodies  in  this  ftate  afford  them  a  natural  proper  foil  to 
grow  upon.  Here  they  fend  downwards  their  fine 
tranfparent  ramified  roots  into  the  moifture  which  they 
float  upon  ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fcum, 
their  jointed  coralloid  branches  rife  full  of  feed  into 
little  groove-like  figures.  When  a  fmall  portion  of 
thefe  branches  and  feeds  are  put  into  a  drop  of  the 
fame  putrid  water  upon  which  the  fcum  floats,  many 
of  thefe  millions  of  little  animalcula  which  which  it 
abounds,  immediately  feize  them  as  food,  and  turn 
them  about  with  a  variety  of  motions,  as  in  the  expe- 
riments  on  the  feeds  of  the  common  mulhrooms,  either 


furface  ol  molt  animal  and  vegetable  intuiions  wnen  nuicuu  ^  ■“““  •  an 

they  become  putrid,  to  be  zoophytes,  or  branched  ani-  fingly,  or  two  or  three con,m fp *J.  ^  ’  ev" 

mals;  but  to  me  they  appear!  after  a  careful  ferutiny  fwering  exaftly  to  Mr  Needham’s  defcr.ption,  but  evi- 


with  the  beft  glafles,  to  be  of  that  genus  of  fungi  call¬ 
ed  mucor  or  mouldinefs  ;  many  of  which  Michdius  has 
figured,  and  Linnaeus  has  accurately  deferibed. 

Their  vegetation  is  fo  amazingly  quick,  that  they 
may  be  perceived  in  the  microfcope  even  to  grow  and 
feed  under  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 

“  Mr  Needham  has  pointed  out  to  us  a  fpecies  that 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  parts  of  frudlification.  (See 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  xlv.  tab.  5.  fig.  3. 
a,  A).  This,  lie  fays,  proceeds  from  an  infufion  of 
bruifed  wheat. 

“  I  have  feen  the  fame  fpecies  arife  from  the  body  of 
a  dead  fly,  which  was  become  putrid  by  lying  floating 
for  fome  time  in  a  glafs  of  water,  where  fome  flowers 
bad  been,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1768.  This  fpecies 
of  mucor  fends  forth  a  mafs  of  tranfparent  filamentous 
roots  ;  from  whence  arife  hollow  Items,  that  fupport 
liitle  oblong  oval  feed  veflels,  with  a  hole  on  the  top 
of  each.  From  thefe  I  could  plainly  fee  minute  globu¬ 
lar  feeds  iflue  forth  in  great  abundance  with  an  elaftic 
force,  and  turn  about  in  the  water  as  if  they  were  ani¬ 
mated. 

“  Continuing  to  view  them  with  fome  attention,  I 
could  juft  difeover,  that  the  putrid  water  which  fur- 
rounded  them  was  full  of  the  minuteft  animalcula  ;  and 
that  thefe  little  creatures  began  to  attack  the  feeds  of 
the  mucor  for  food,  as  I  have  obferved  before  in  the 
experiment  on  the  feeds  of  the  larger  kind  of  fungi  or 
mulhrooms.  This  new  motion  continued  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  being  alive  for  fome  time  longer :  but 
foon  after,  many  of  them  arofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  remaining  there  without  motion  ;  and  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  them  afterwards  coming  up,  they  united  toge¬ 
ther  in  little  thin  mafles,  and  floated  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  remaining  there  quite  inadtive  during  the 
time  of  obfervation. 

u  As  this  dilcovery  cleared  up  many  doubts  which 
I  had  received  from  reading  Mr  Needham’s  learned  dif- 
fertation,  I  put  into  the  glafs  feveral  other  dead  flies  ; 
by  which  means  this  fpecies  of  mucor  was  propagated 
fo  plentifully,  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  fre¬ 
quently  trying  the  fame  experiment  to  my  full  fatif- 
fadlion. 

44  Laftly,.  Thefe  jointed  coralloid  bodies,  which  Mr 


den tly~w i thou t  any  motion  of  their  own,  and  confe- 

quently  not  animated.  .  55 

M.  Buflfon,  however,  is  not  content  with  denying  lile  m.  Buffon*? 
only  to  thofe  beings  where  the  figns  of  it  are  the  moft  opinion  of 
equivocal;  but  includes  in  the  fame  rank  of  organic 
particles,  almoft  every  animal  too  fmall  to  be  diicover-  maicuies4 
ed  by  the  naked  eye,  and  even  fome  of  thofe  whole 
motions  are  evidently  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Al¬ 
moft  all  microfcopic  animals,”  fays  he,  u  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  moving  bodies  in  the  fexmnal 
fluids  and  infufions  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances. 

The  eels  in  pafte,  in  vinegar,  &c.  are  all  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  derived  from  the  fame  origin.  There  are, 
perhaps,  as  many  beings  that  either  live  or  vegetate* 
produced  by  a  fortuitous  alfemblage  of  organic  parti¬ 
cles,  as  by  a  conftant  and  fucceflive  generation.  Some 
of  them,  as  thofe  of  the  calmar,  are  only  a  kind  of  ma¬ 
chines,  which,  though  exceedingly  Ample,  are  very  ac¬ 
tive.  Others,  as  the  fpermatic  animalcules,  feem  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  movements  of  animals.  Others  refemble  vege¬ 
tables  in  their  manner  of  growth  and  extenfion.  1  here 
are  others,  as  thofe  of  blighted  wheat, .  which,  at  plea- 
fure  can  be  made  alternately  either  to  live  or  die,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  know  to  what  they  fhould  be  compared. 

There  are  ftill  others,  and  in  great  numbers,  which  are 
at  firft  a  kind  of  animals,  then  become  a  fpecies  of  ve¬ 
getables,  and  again  return  alternately  to  their  vegeta¬ 
ble  ftate.  The  eels  in  pafte  have  no  other  origin  than 
the  union  of  the  organic  particles  of  the  moft  effential 
part  of  the  grain.  The  firft  eels  that  appear  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  produced  by  other  eels  ;  but  though  they  are 
not  propagated  themfelves.,  they  fail  not  to  engender 
other  living  eels.  By  cutting  them  with  the  point  of 
a  lancet,  we  difeorer  fmaller  eels  ifluing  in  great  num¬ 
bers  out  of  their  bodies.  The  body  of  this  animal 
feems  to  be  only  a  ffieath  or  fac,  containing  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fmaller  animals,  which  perhaps  are  other  fheaths 
of  the  fame  kind,  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  afli- 
milated  into  the  form  of  eels.”  56 

Though  we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  account  for  His  reaftfy 
the  appearance  of  thefe  animalcules,  yet  we  cannot  helping 
obferving,  that  our  ignorance  of  the  caufe  of  any  phe-cUlvC* 
nomenon  is  no  argument  againft  its  exiftence.  Though 
we  are  not  able  to  account  in  a  fatisfa&ory  manner  for 

.  the 
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Animal-  the  origin  of  the  native  Americans,  \ve  fuppofe  M. 
cule.  Buffon  himfelf  would  reckon  it  abfurd  to  maintain  that 

- v  the  Spaniards  on  their  arrival  there  found  only  organic 

particles  moving  about  in  diforder.  The  cafe  is  the 
very  fame  with  the  eels  in  pafte.  They  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  minute  in  comparifon  with  us  \  but,  with  the  folar 
microfeope,  Mr  Baker  has  made  them  affume  a  more 
refpedable  appearance,  fo  as  to  have  a  diameter  of  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  and  a  length  propor¬ 
tionable.  They  fwam  up  and  down  very  brifkly  \  the 
motion  of  their  inteftines  was  plainly  vifible  \  when  the 
water  dried  up,  they  died  with  apparent  agonies,  and 
their  mouths  gaped  very  wide.  Were  we  to  find  a 
creature  of  the  fize  of  this  magnified  eel,  gafping  in  a 
place  where  water  had  lately  been,  we  certainly  would 
never  conclude  it  to  be  an  organic  particle ,  or  a  fortui¬ 
tous  affemblage  of  them  \  but  a  fifh.  Why  then  Ihould 
we  conclude  otherwife  with  regard  to  the  eel  while  in 
its  natural  Hate,  than  that  it  is  a  little  fifh  ?  In  rcafon- 
ing  on  this  fubjed,  we  ought  always  to  remember, 
that,  however  elfential  the  diftindion  of  bodies  into 
great  and  fmall  may  appear  to  us,  they  are  not  fo  to 
the  Deity  ;  with  whom,  as  Mr  Baker  well  expreffes 
himfelf,  “  an  atom  is  as  a  world,  and  a  world  but  as 
an  atom.”— Were  the  Deity  to  exert  his  power  for  a 
little,  and  give  a  natural  philofopher  a  view  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  pafte  filled  with  eels,  from  each  of  whofe  bodies 
the  light  was  refleded  as  when  it  paffes  through  a  fo¬ 
lar  microfeope  $  inftead  of  imagining  them  organic 
particles,  the  pafte  would  appear  like  a  little  moun¬ 
tain  \  he  would  probably  look  upon  the  whole  as  a 
monftrous  affemblage  of  ferpents,  and  be  afraid  to  come 
near  them.  Wherever,  therefore,  we  difeover  beings 
to  appearance  endowed  with  the  principle  of  felf-pre- 
fervation,  or  whatever  elfe  we  make  the  charaderiftic 
of  animals,  neither  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize,  nor  the 
impoftibility  of  our  knowing  how  they  come  there, 
ought  to  caufe  us  doubt  of  their  being  really  animated. 
— At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  alfo  be  remembered,  that 
motion  is  not  always  a  charaderiftic  of  animal  life, 
even  though  the  moving  bodies  Ihould  avoid  one  ano¬ 
ther,  or  any  feeming  obftacle  placed  in  their  way.  We 
know,  that  inanimate  bodies,  when  eledrified,  will 
avoid  others  endowed  with  an  eledricity  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  adhere  to  thofe  which  have  the  oppofite  one. 
As  we  are  by  no  means  acquainted  with  the  utmoft 
powers  of  eledricity,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  what 
we  do  know  of  it  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
conclude  that  it  can  produce  effeds  utterly  beyond  our 
com  prehen  ft  on,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  what 
fhare  it  may  have  in  producing  the  motions  obferved 
in  vegetable  infufions,  or  in  the  femen  of  animals. — 
We  may  alfo  further  obferve,  that  though  in  Mr  El¬ 
lis’s  experiment  of  the  boiled  potato  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  every  feed  of  animal  life  "would  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  boiling  water,  yet  even  this  cannot  be 
proved  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  hath  been  proved  by 
undeniable  experiments,  that  the  human  body  itfelf 
hath  endured  a  heat  of  240  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  (28 
degrees  above  that  of  boiling  water)  without  injury. 
The  eggs  of  thefe  animalcula  might  therefore  be  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  the  heat  hitherto  ufed  in  Mr  Ellis’s  or 
any  other  experiment. 

A  confiderable  objedion  to  the  exiftence  of  animal¬ 
cules  in  the  femen,  or  any  other  part  of  animal  bodies, 


muft  arife  from  the  total  exclufion  of  air,  which  is  found  Animal- 
fo  neceffary  to  the  life  of  larger  animals.  Some  inllan-  t  cule. 
ces,  however,  have  been  obferved  of  large  animals  be-  v 
ing  found  in  fuch  fituations  as  they  could  not  pollibly  ^ni«7als 
have  enjoyed  the  leaft  benefit  from  the  air  for  a  great  fometimes 
number  of  years  •  and  in  this  ftate  they  have  not  only  found  living 
lived,  but  lived  much  longer  than  they  would  otherwife  bo* 

have  done. 

In  Toulon  harbour  and  road,  are  found  folid  bard 
ftones,  and  perfedly  entire  )  containing,  in  different 
cells,  fecluded  from  all  communication  with  the  air,  fe- 
veral  living  Ihell  filh,  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  called  Dac - 
tyli9  i.  e.  Dates  :  to  come  at  thefe  fiili,  the  ftones  are" 
broken  with  mauls.  Alfo,  along  the  coaft  of  Ancona, 
in  the  Adriatic,  are  ftones  ufually  weighing  about  50 
pounds,  and  fometimes  even  more  \  the  outfide  rug¬ 
ged,  and  eafily  broken,  but  the  infide  fo  hard,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  ftrong  arm  and  an  iron  maul  to  break  them  ; 
within  them, and  in  feparate'niches,  are  found  fmall  ftiell- 
fifti,  quite  alive,  and  very  palatable,  called  Solenes  or 
Cappe  lung  he,  Thefe  fads  are  attefted  by  Gaffendi, 

Blondel,  Mayol,  the  learned  bifhop  of  Sulturara,  and 
more  particularly  by  Aldrovandi  a  phyfician  of  Bolog¬ 
na.  The  two  latter  fpeak  of  it  as  a  common  fad  which 
they  themfelves  faw. 

In  the  volume  for  1719,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  is  the  following  paffage  : 

“  In  the  foot  of  an  elm,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pretty 
corpulent  man,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  root,  and 
exadly  in  the  centre,  has  been  found  a  live  toad,  mid¬ 
dle  fized,  but  lean,  and  filling  up  the  whole  vacant 
fpace  :  no  fooner  was  a  paffage  opened,  by  fplitting  the 
wood,  than  it  fcuttled  away  very  haftily  :  a  more  firm 
and  found  elm  never  grew ;  fo  that  the  toad  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  got  into  it.  The  egg  whence  it  was 
formed,  muft,  by  fome  very  fingular  accident,  have 
been  lodged  in  the  tree  at  its  firft  growth.  There  the 
creature  had  lived  without  air,  feeding  on  the  fubftance 
of  the  tree,  and  growing  only  as  the  tree  grew.  This 
is  attefted  by  Mr  Hubert,  profeffor  of  philofophy  at 
Caen.” 

The  volume  for  the  year  1731  has  a  fimilar  obferva- 
tion,  expreffed  in  thefe  words  : 

“  In  1719,  we  gave  an  account  of  a  fad,  which, 
though  improbable,  is  well  attefted  ;  that  a  toad  had 
been  found  living  and  growing  in  the  ftem  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  elm,  without  any  way  for  the  creature  to  come 
out  or  to  have  got  in.  M.  Seigne,  of  Nantes,  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  academy  a  fad  juft  of  the  very  fame  nature, 
except  that  inftead  of  an  elm,  it  was  an  oak,  and  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  elm,  which  ftill  heightens  the  wonder.  He 
judges,  by  the  time  requifite  for  the  growth  of  the 
oak,  that  the  toad  muft  have  fubfifted  in  it,  without 
air,  or  any  adventitious  aliment,  during  80  or  100  years. 

M.  Seigne  feems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  fad  in 

17I9.” 

With  the  two  foregoing  may  be  claffed  a  narrative  of 
Ambrofe  Paree,  chief  furgeon  to  Henry  III.  king  of 
France,  who,  being  a  very  fenfible  writer,  relates  the 
following  fad,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witnefs. 

“  Being  (fays  lie)  at  my  feat,  near  the  village  of 
Meudon,  and  overlooking  a  quarryman  whom  I  had 
fet  to  break  fome  very  large  and  hard  ftones  }  in  the 
middle  of  one  we  found  a  huge  toad,  full  of  life,  and 
without  any  vifible  aperture  by  which  it  could  get 
3  B  2  there. 
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Animal-  there.  I  began  to  wonder  how  it  received  birth,  had 
cute,  grown,  and  lived  ;  but  the  labourer  told  me,  it  was  not 
Animated.  tjie  tjme  had  met  with  a  toad,  and  the  like  crea- 
v  * -  tureS)  within  huge  blocks  of  done,  and  no  vifible  open¬ 

ing  or  fiflure.'” 

Obfervations  of  living  toads,  found  in  very  hard  and 
entire  Hones,  occur  in  feveral  authors,  particularly  Bap- 
ti ft  Fnlgofa  doge  of  Genoa,  the  famous  phyiicians  Agri¬ 
cola  and  Hor it ius,  and  Lord  Verulam  :  others  give  very 
fpecious  accounts  of  lnakes,  frogs,  crabs,  and  lobders, 
bemg  found  alive,  enclofed  within  blocks  of  marble, 
rocks,  and  large  done*. 

An  inftance  limilar  to  thefe,  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  no  reaion  to  doubt,  was  obferved  in  this  country 
in  the  vear  1773,  where  a  large  toad  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  a  piece  of  coal  having  not  the  lead  vifible 
eg  crack  or  fiflure. 

The  iubjeel  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  though  philofophers  are 
ftiiiobfcure.  r.0t  yet  able  to  difeover  how  thefe  minute  creatures 
are  produced  *,  yet,  that  there  really  are  animals  much 
fmaller  than  what  we  can  difeern  with  our  naked  eye, 
feems  to  be  indifputable.  The  fubjeft,  however,  is  dill 
evidently  obfeure,  and  will  no  doubt  require  the  ut- 
mod  attention  of  philofophers,  as  well  as  further  im¬ 
provements  in  the  conftruftion  of  microfcopes,  fully  to 

invedigate  it.  .  ,.r 

Animalcula  are  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  various  dil* 
orders.  The  itch,  from  feveral  experiments,  is  aflirm- 
ed  to  be  a  diforder  arifing  from  the  irritations  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  animalcula  found  in  the  pudules  of  that  ail¬ 
ment  5  whence  the  communication  of  it  by  contadl  from 
one  to  another  is  eafily  conceived,  as  alfo  the  reafon  of 
the  cure  being  effeaed  by  cutaneous  applications.  On 
this  foundation  fome  have  attributed  the  fmallpox  and 
meades,  and  infeaious  difeafes  5  others  the  epilepfy, 
&c.  to  animalcules.  Langius  goes  farther,  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  reduce  all  difeafes  in  general  to  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple.  A  late  writer  at  Paris,  who  affirmed  the  title 
of  an  Engl ilh  phyfician,  has  done  more.  He  not  only 
accounts  for  all  difeafes,  but  for  the  operation  of  all 
medicines,  from  the  hypothefis  of  animalcules.  He  has 
peculiar  animalcules  for  every  difeafe;  fcorbutic  animal¬ 
cules,  podagrical  animalcules,  variolous  animalcules,  &c. 
all  at  his  fervice.  Journ.  des  Sfav.  tom  lxxxii.  p.  535, 

&c.  ■ 

But  as  mod  difeoveries  in  natural  philofophy  have  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  warm  imaginations  of  fome  men  to 
form  vifionary  theories,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  real 
knowledge  j  fo  thofe  relating  to  animalcula  have  been 
drawn  in,  however  improperly,  to  fupport  the  mod  whim- 
fical  and  chimerical  fyflems. 

ANIMALCULES ,  Invifible. — Naturalids  fuppofe  ano¬ 
ther  fpecies  or  order  of  invifible  animacules,  viz.  fuel)  as 
efcape  the  cognizance  even  of  the  bed  microfcopes,  and 
give  many  probable  conje&ures  in  relation  to  them. 
Reafon  and  analogy  give  fome  fupport  to  the  exidence 
of  infinite  imperceptible  animalcules.  'I  he  naked  eye, 
fay  fome,  takes  in  from  the  elephant  to  the  mite  *,  but 
there  commences  a  new  order  referved  only  for  the  mi- 
crofeope,  which  comprehends  all  thefe  from  the  mite  to 
thofe  27  millions  of  times  fmaller  ;  and  this  order  can¬ 
not  be  yet  faid  to  be  exhaufled,  if  the  microfcope  be  not 
arrived  at  its  lad  perfedion.  See  further  on  this  fubjeft 
the  article  Microscope. 

ANIMATED,  or  Animate,  in  a  general  fenfe, 


denotes  fomething  endowed  with  animal  life.  It  alio 
imports  a  thing  to  be  impregnated  with  vermine  or  ani¬ 
malcules.  .  TT  * 

Animated  Horfe-Hairs .  See  Horse- Hairs* 
ANIMATION  fignifies  the  informing  an  animal 
body  with  a  foul.— The  different  hypothecs  of  phyfi- 
cians  and  philofophers,  concerning  the  time  of  anima¬ 
tion  have  had  their  influence  on  the  penal  laws  made 
auainft  artificial  abortions  :  it  having  been  made  capital 
to  procure  mifearriage  in  the  one  ftate,  while  in  the 
other  it  was  only  deemed  a  venial  crime.  1  he  emperor 
Charles  V.  by  a  conftitution  publilhed  in  1 53  2, -put  the 
matter  on  another  footing  }  inftead  of  the  diflinftion .of 
an  animated  and  unanimated  fetus,  he  introduced  that 


Animated 

Anjou. 


an  ammattu  — — -  ' 

of  a  vital  and  non-vital  fetus,  as  a  thing  of  more 


obvious  and  eafy  decifion,  and  not  depending  on  any 
fyftem  either  of  creation,  tradition,  or  infufion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  fetus  is  faid,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  to  be  am- 
mated,  when  it  is  perceived  to  dir  in  the  womb  ;  which 
ufually  happens  about  the  middle  of  the  term  of  geda- 

tM>  AN  I  ME,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  ufed  when  the  eyes  of 
a  rapacious  creature  are  borne  of  a  different  tinaure  from 
the  creature  itfelf. 

AniME,  a  refin  exfuding  from  the  trunk  of  a  large 
American  tree,  called  by  Pifo  jetaiba^  by  the  Indians 
courbaril ,  (a  fpecies  of  HymeN2£a).  This  refin  is  of 
a  tranfparent  amber  cclour,  a  light  agreeable  fmell, 
and  little  or  no  tade.  It  diffolves  entirely,  but  not 
very  readily,  in  re6tified  fpirit  of  wine  \  the  impurities, 
which  are  often  in  large  quantity,  remaining  behind. 
The  Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime  in  fumigations 
for  pains  and  aches  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  :  with 
us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of  for  any  medicinal 

purpofes.  . 

ANIMETTA,  among  ecclefiadical  writers,  de¬ 
notes  the  cloth  wherewith  the  cup  of  the  eucharid  is 
covered. 

ANINGA,  in  commerce,  a  root  which  grows  in  the 
Antilles  iflands,  and  is  pretty  much  like  the  China  plant. 

It  is  ufed  by  fugar  bakers  for  refining  the  fugar. 

ANJOU,* a  province  and  duchy  of  France  before 
the  revolution,  bounded  on  the  ead  by  louraine,  on 
the  fouth  by  Poi&ou,  on  the  wed  by  Bretagne,  and 
on  the  north  by  Maine.  It  is  now  included  under  the 
departments  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  the  Sarte 
and  Mayenne.  It  is  70  miles  in  length,  and.  in 
breadth  60.  Through  this  province  run  five  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers  :  the  Loire,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts  $  the  Vienne,  the  Toue,  the  Mayenne,  and  the 
Sarte. 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  country  agreeably  01- 
verfified  with  hills  and  meadows.  There  are  33  fo- 
reds  of  oak  trees  mixed  with  beech.  The  country 
produces  white  wine,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  peafe, 
beans,  dax,  hemp,  walnuts,  and  fome  ehefnuts.  In 
Lower  Anjou  they  make  cyder.  There  are  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds,  and  padure  proper  for  horfes.  The  great- 
ed  riches  of  the  province  confid  in  cows,  oxen,  and 
(beep.  There  are  feveral  coal  and  iron  mines  j  and 
yet  there  are  but  two  forges  in  the  whole  province. 
There  are  quarries  of  marble  and  of  date  ;  as  well  as 
quarries  of  white  done,  proper  for  building,  on  the 
fide  of  the  river  Loire.  Here  are  alfo ‘feveral  faltpetre 
works  and  fome  glafs-houfes,.  The  remarkable  towns; 
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befides  Angers  the  capital,  are  Saumur,  Brifac,  Pons  de 
Cea,  La  Fleche,  and  Beaufort. 
f  ANIO,  (Cicero,  Horace,  Prifcian)  *,  Anien,  (Sta¬ 
tius)  ;  now  ii  Teverone  :  a  river  of  Italy,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber,  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome,  not 
far  from  Antemnse.  It  rifes  in  a  mountain  near  Tre- 
ba,  (Pliny)  ;  and  running  through  the  country  of  the 
Aiquiciili,  or  AcLqui,  it  afterwards  feparated  the  Latins 
from  the  Sabines  ;  but  nearer  its  mouth,  or  confluence, 
it  had  the  Sabines  on  each  fide.  It  forms  three  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes  in  its  courfe,  (Pliny).  In  the  territories  of. 
Tibur  it  falls  from  a  great  height,  and  there  forms  a 
very  rapid  cataradl  ;  hence  the  epithet  preeceps,  and 
lienee  the  fleam  caufed  by  its  fall,  (Horace).  Anienus 
is  the  epithet  formed  from  it,  (Virgil,  Propertius). 
Anienus  is  alfo  the  god  of  the  river,  (Propertius,  Sta¬ 
tius.) 

ANISUM,  or  Anise.  See  Pimpinella,  Botany 
Index . 

ANKER,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amflerdam.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  32  gallons  Englilh  meafure. 

ANKLE,  in  Anatomy ,  the  joint  which  conne&s  the 
foot  to  the  leg. — We  have  an  account  of  the  menfes  be¬ 
ing  regularly  evacuated  at  an  ulcer  of  the  ankle,  Edin. 
Med.  Obf.  vol.  iii.  art.  29. 

ANN,  or  Annat,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  half  a  year’s  fti- 
pend,  which  the  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  minifters 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  over  and  above  what  was  due 
to  the  minifter  himfelf  for  his  incumbency. 

ANNA,  one  of  the  three  principalities  into  which 
Arabia  Deferta  is  divided. 

Anna,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  above  princi¬ 
pality,  and  formerly  a  famed  mart-town,  is  fituated  in 
Lat.  33.  57.  and  E.  Long.  42.  10.  on  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates,  in  a  fruitful  and  pleafant  foil.  It  has  two 
flreets,  which  are  divided  by  the  river.  That  on  the 
Mefopotamia  fide  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  by  none  but  tradefmen  ;  that  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  is  about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  dwell.  Every 
houfe  has  fome  ground  belonging  to  it ;  and  thefe 
grounds  are  loaded  with  noble  fruit  trees,  as  lemons, 
oranges,  citrons,  quinces,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates, 
olives,  all  very  large  and  in  great  plenty.  Some  of 
the  fiat  grounds  are  ibwn  with  corn  and  other  grain, 
which  yield  like  wife  a  confiderable  crop.  This  city  is 
the  common  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbers  that  infefl 
tlie  country,  and  from  which  they  difperfe  themfelves 
into  all  parts  of  the  defert.  Here  they  meet  to  con- 
fult  ;  here  they  hold  their  grand  council,  and  delibe¬ 
rate  where  to  rob  next  with  fuccefs.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  Turkifh  aga,  and  the  janizaries  who 
are  kept  here,  can  levy  the  tribute  impofed  by  the 
Turks  on  all  the  commodities  carried  through  this 
city,  which  is  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  for  the 
pa  fling  of  the  caravans  that  go  to  and  from  Aleppo, 
Tripoli,  Damafcus,  Bagdad,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
Turkifh  empire. 

Anna  Comnena ,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus  I.  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  her  eleva¬ 
ted  rank  than  by  her  mental  qualifications.  Her  fu- 
periority  of  mind  began  early  to  difplay  itfelf.  De- 
fpifing  and  negledling  the  effeminacy  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs  of  the  court  In  which  fhe  was  educated,  flie  diredted 
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her  attention  to  literary  purfuits.  Indulging  her  favou-  Anna.' 
rite  ftudies,  (he  folicited  the  acquaintance  of  the  more 
eminent  philofophers  of  that  period. 

But  the  purfuits  of  literature  did  not  induce  her  en¬ 
tirely  to  abandon  fociety  $  fhe  gave  her  hand  to  Ni» 
cephorus  Bryennius,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  refpedla- 
ble  family.  This  accomplifhed  woman  was,  however, 
adluated  with  unjuftifiable  ambition  \  and,  during  the 
laft  illnefs  of  her  father,  (he  united  with  the  emprefs 
Irene,  in  attempting  to  prevail  upon  that  monarch  to 
difinherit  his  own  fon,  and  give  the  crown  to  her  huf- 
band.  The  affedlion  and  virtue  of  the  father  pre¬ 
vailed  over  female  addrefs  and  intrigue.  But  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Comnena  was  not  diminiffied  ;  for  (he  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  confpiracy  to  depofe  her  brother  \  and 
when  her  hulhand  difplayed  a  timidity  and  hefitation 
in  this  unjuft  enterprife,  (he  exclaimed,  that  “  Nature 
had  miftaken  their  fexes,  for  he  ought  to  have  been  the 
woman.” 

Either  through  the  vigilance  of  her  brother,  or  the 
timidity  of  her  hufband,  the  treafonable  plot  was  dif- 
covered,  and  Anna  puniflred  with  the  confiscation  of 
all  her  property.  But  generofity  has  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  its  real  nature  when  an  enemy  is  van- 
quiflied ;  thus  was  the  generofity  of  her  brother 
difplayed  on  the  prefent  occafion,  by  returning  all  her 
property.  Afhamed,  however,  of  her  bafe  conduft, 

(lie  retired  from  court,  and  never  more  poffeffid  any 
influence  there*  Difappointed  ambition  took  (belter 
among  the  walks  of  literature,  and  (he  employed  herfelf 
in  her  folitude  in  writing  the  hiffory  of  her  father’s 
reign.  This  produ&ion  of  her  pen  is  (till  extant,  and 
compofes  a  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Byzantine  hr- 
ftorians.  The  (lores  of  rhetoric  are  ranfacked  to  embel- 
li(h  this  work,  and  every  effort  made  to<  enrich  it  with 
fcience  ;  but  the  general  complexion  of  it  is  rather 
like  an  apology,  than  an  impartial  narrative.  It  muff, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  (he  is  not  more  partial  * 
than  many  other  Latin  hiftorians,  and  that  her  hiflory 
contains  many  valuable  fa£ls  and  obfervations.  CGeti. 

Biog .) 

ANNA  BON.  See  Annobon. 

ANNALE,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  term  applied1 
to  the  maffes  celebrated  for  the  dead  during  a  whole 
year. 

ANNALIS  claves,  the  nail  which  the  praetor,  com- 
ful,  or  didlator,  drove  into  the  wall  of  Jupiter’s  temple 
annually  upon  the  ides  of  September,  to  fhow  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  But  this  cuftom  was  fuperfeded  by  reck¬ 
oning  years  by  confnlfhips.  The  ceremony  was  fome- 
times  performed  to  avert  the  plague,  &c. 

ANNALS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies  of 
hiflory,  which  relate  events  in  the  chronological  order 
wherein  they"  happened.  They  differ  from  perfedl  hi¬ 
flory  in  this;  that  annals  are  but  a  bare  relation  of  what 
paffes  every  year,  as  a  journal  is  of  what  paffes  every 
day  ;  whereas  hiflory  relates  not  only  the  tranfadlions 
themfelves,  but  alfo  the  caufes,  motives,  and  fprings  of 
adlions.  Annals  require  nothing  but  brevity  ;  hiflory 
demands  ornament.— Cicero  informs  us  of  the  origin 
of  annals.  To  preferve  the  memory  of  events  the 
Pontifex  Maximus ,  fays  he,  wrote  what  paffed  each 
year,  and  expofed  it  on  tables  in  his  own  houfe,  where 
every  one  was-  at  liberty  to  read  ;  this  they  called 

annales 
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annales  maximi ;  and  hence  the  writers  who  imitated 
i  this  fimple  method  of  narrating  fads  were  called  anna* 

lifts,  c 

ANNAN,  the  capital  of  Annandale,  a  divifion  ot 
Dumfriesfhire  in  Scotland  5  a  fmalL  town,  containing 
coo  or  600  inhabitants,  and  fituated  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  in  W.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  4°;  This 
place,  which  is  a  royal  borough,  has  fome  trade  in  wine, 
and  exoorts  annually  between  20  and  30,000  Winclief- 
ter  bufhels  (10  and  15,000  bolls)  of  corn.  Veffels  of 
about  250  tons  can  come  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  $ 
and  of  60,  as  high  as  the  bridge ;  which  confifts  of  five 
arches,  defended  by  a  gateway.  A  fabric  for  carding 
and  fpinning  of  cotton  has  lately  been  ere&ed,  and  the 
town  begins  to  increafe.  Here  was  formerly  a  caftle 
which  was  built  by  the  Bruces,  after  they  became  lords 
of  Annandale.  Upon  the  death  of  David  II.  the  fon  of 
King  Robert,  in  1371,  this  caftle  (Lochmaben),  and 
the  lordfhip  of  Annandale,  came  to  Thomas  Randolph 
earl  of  Murray,  and  went  with  his  filler  Agnes  to  tne 
Dunbars,  earls  of  March  :  after  their  forfeiture  it  went 
to  the  Douglaffes,  who  alfo  loft  it  by  the  fame  fate  j 
and  then  having  come  to  Alexander  duice  of  Albany , 
he,  for  rebelling  againft  his  brother  King  James  III. 
and  plundering  the  fair  of  Lochmaben  in  1484?  ^vas 
fo  forfeit.  Since  which  time  it  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  and  became  the  great  key  of  the  weft  bor¬ 
der.  , 

The  ftewarty  or  diftriift  of  Annandale,  of  which 
Lochmaben  caftle  was  the  chief  fortalice,  is  a  fertile 
vale,  24  miles  long,  and  about  14  miles  broad.  From 
its  vicinity  to  England,  and  the  continual  incurfions 
and  predatory  wars  of  the  borderers,  the  greateft  part 
of  it  was  uncultivated  and  common  \  but  lince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  or  rather  within  the 
laft  thirty  years,  all  thefe  waftes  and  commons  have 
been  divided  and  brought  into  culture,  and  the  country 
has  affumed  a  new  appearance-,  which  may  be  afcribed 
not  only  to  the  divifion  of  the  commons,  but  likewife 
to  the  improvement  made  in  the  roads,  and  particularly 
in  the  great  weftern  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
by  Moffat,  Gratney,  and  Cariifle,  running  through  this 
-vale,  and  carried  on  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
after  they  had  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  for  levying 
a  toll  to  defray  the  expence  of  making  and  keeping  it  in 

repair.  . 

Annandale  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  ot 
Valenti  a  and  Severus’s  wall  ending  here,  it  abounds 
with  Roman  ftations  and  antiquities.  The  camps  at 
Birrens  in  Middlebie,  and  on  the  hill  of  Burnfwark, 
are  ftill  entire,  and  their  form  is  preferved;  and  the  tra¬ 
ces  and  remains  of  a  military  road  are  now  vifible  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  the  houfe 
or  caftle  of  Auchincafs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mof¬ 
fat,  once  the  feat  of  that  potent  baron,  Thomas  Ran¬ 
dolph,  earl  of  Murray,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  regent 
of  Scotland  in  the  minority  of  David  II.  covers  above 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  even  now  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
plan  and  ftrength  of  the  building.  The  ancient  caftle 
of  Comlongan,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Murrays,  earls 
of  Annandale,  and  now  to  Lord  Stormont,  is  ftill  in  a 
tolerable  ftate  of  prefervation ;  but  except  this  caftle 
and  that  of  Hoddam,  moft  of  the  other  old  fortalices  and 
towers  are  now  taken  down,  or  in  ruins. 
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Annandale  Is  a  marqulfate  belonging  to  the  john- 
ftones,  and  the  chief  of  the  name.  .  , 

ANNAND,  William,  dean  of  Edinburgh  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  fon  of  William  Annand  minifter  of  Ayr,  was 
born  at  Ayr  in  1633.  Five  years  after,  his  father 
was  obliged  to  quit  Scotland  with  his  family,  on 
account  of  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  adherence 
to  the  epifcopal  government  eftabliihed  by  law  ra  that 
country.  In  i65t,  young  Annand  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  in  Univerfity- 'college  in  Oxford  j  and  though 
he  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  prefbyterian  tutor, 
yet  he  took  all  occafions  to  be  prefent  at  the  ler- 
mons  preached  by  the  loyal  divines  in  and  near  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  1 656,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts,  he  re¬ 
ceived  holy  orders  from  the  hands  of  Dr  Thomas  Ful- 
war,  biftiop  of  Ardfert  or  Kerry  in  Ireland,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  at  Wefton  on  the  Green  near  Bi- 
cefter  in  Oxfordftiire,  where  he  met  with  great  en¬ 
couragement  from  Sir  Francis  Norris,  lord  of  that 
manor.  After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Leighton- 
Buzzard  in  Bedfordftiire  5  where  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  .by  his  edifying  manner  of  preaching,  till  1662, 
when  he  went  into  Scotland,  in  quality  of  chaplain  to 
John  earl  of  Middleton,  the  king’s  high  commiffioner 
to  the  church  of  that  kingdom,  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1663,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  Tolbooth  church 
at  Edinburgh,  and  from,  thence  was  removed  fome 
years  after  to  the  Tron  church  of  that  city,  which  is 
likewife  a  prebend.  In  April  16761  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  king  to  the  deanery  of  Edinburgh  5  and 
1685,  he  commenced  dodlor  of  divinity  in  the 
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univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Fie  wrote,  I.  rides  La- 
tholica  ;  or,  The  Do&rine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
eighteen  grand  Ordinances,  referring  to  the  word,  fa- 
craments,  and  prayer,  in  purity,  number,  and  nature, 
catholically  maintained,  and  publicly  taught,  againft 
heretics  of  all  forts.  Lond.  1 67 1-2,  4to.  2.  Solutions 
of  many  proper  and  profitable  queftions,  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  each  Ordinance,  &c.  printed  with  the  Fides 
Catholica.  3.  Panem  Quotidian em  ;  or,  A  fhort  Dif- 
courfe,  tending  to  prove  the  legality,  decency,  and  ex¬ 
pediency,  of  let  forms  of  prayers  in  the  Churches  of 
Chrift,  with  a  particular  Defence  of  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lond.  1661, 
4to.  4.  Pater  Nofter ,  Our  Father ;  or,  The  Lord’s 
Prayer  explained,  the  fenfe  thereof,  and  duties  there¬ 
in,  from  Scripture,  Hiftory,  and  the  Fathers,  metho¬ 
dically  cleared,  and  fuccin&ly  opened.  Lond.  1670, 
8vo.  5.  Myfterium  Pietatis;  or,  The  Myftery  of  God- 
linefs,  &c.  Lond.  1672,  8vo.  6.  Doxologia ;  or,  Glory 
to  the  Father,  the  Church’s  Hymn,  reduced  to  glo- 
rifying  the  Trinity.  Lond.  1672,  8vo.  7.  Due  litas ; 
or,  A  twofold  fubjeft  difplayed  and  opened,  conduci¬ 
ve  to  godlinefs  and  peace  in  order:  Firft,  Lex  loquens , 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  magiftracy,  with  the  duties 
thereupon,  &c.;  Secondly,  Duorurn  Unitas ;  or,  The 
agreement  of  magiftracy  and  miniftry  at  the  ele&ion 
of  the  honourable  magiftrates  at  Edinburgh  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Diocefan  Synod  of  the  Reverend  Clergy  there. 
E’din.  1674,  4to.  Dr  Annand  died  the  13th  of  June 
1689,  and  was  honourably  interred  in  the  Grey-Friars 
church  in  Edinburgh. 

ANNANO,  a  ftrong  fort  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 

Milan. 
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Annapolis  Milan.  It  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  French  ;  but 

|i  was  reftored  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1706.  It  is  feat- 
,  Anno,  ed  on  the  river  Tanaro,  in  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat. 

'  44*  40, 

ANNAPOLIS,  the  chief  town  in  Maryland,  in 
North  America  ;  which  as  yet  is  but  mean,  becaufe  the 
people  in  this  province  clioofe  to  live  on  their  planta¬ 
tions,  as  in  Virginia.  St  Mary’s  was  once  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Maryland,  and  the  town,  of  Anna¬ 
polis  was  known  by  the  name  of  Severn .  It  received 
its  prefen t  name  in  1694,  when  it  was  made  a  port 
town,  and  the  refidence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer. 
W.  Long.  78.  IO.  N.  Lat.  38.  25. 

Annapolis  Royal,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  bay  of  Fundy  ;  and,  though  a  mean  place, 
wa3  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  one 
of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America,  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  1000  veffels  at  anchor  in  the  utmoft  fecurity.  The 
place  is  alfo  prote&ed  by  a  fort  and  garrifon.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour  is  a  point  of  land,  which  divides 
two  rivers  ;  and  on  each  fide  there  are  pleafant  mea¬ 
dows,  which  in  fpring  and  autumn  are  covered  with  all 
forts  of  frefh-water  fowl.  There  is  a  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Indians  with  furs,  which  they  exchange  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods.  W.  Long.  64.  5.  N.  Lat.  45.  10. 

ANNATES,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  year’s 
income  of  a  fpiritual  living. 

Thefe  were,  in  ancient  times,  given  to  the  pope 
through  all  Chriftendom,  upon  the  deceafe  of  any  bi- 
fliop,  abbot,  or  parifh  clerk,  and  were  paid  by  his  fuc- 
cefibr.  At  the  Reformation  they  were  taken  from  the 
pope,  and  veiled  in  the  king;  and,  finally,  Oueen  Anne 
reftored  them  to  the  church,  by  appropriating  them  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

ANNE,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  fecond  daughter  of 
King  James  II.  by  his  firfl  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  was  born 
in  1664.  In  fhe  carried  George,  prince  of 

Denmark,  by  whom  fhe  had  feveral  children,  but  none 
of  them  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity.  On  the  death 
of  King  William,  file  afcended  the  throne,  A.  D.  1702, 
and  her  reign  comprehends  one  of  the  mofl  illuflrious 
periods  of  English  hiflory.  Poffeffed,  however,  of  a 
very  feeble  chara&er,  which  did  not  permit  her  toad  for 
herfelf,  this  period  is  the  reign  of  her  counfellors,  and 
favourites  ;  and  fhe  exhibited  no  decided  inclination 
which  could  influence  flate  affairs,  except  a  flrong  de¬ 
fire  for  torv  principles,  both  in  church  and  flate.  In 
the  commencement  of  her  reign,  being  entirely  govern¬ 
ed  bv  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  fhe  was  induced 
to  follow  out  the  premeditated  defigns  of  her  prede- 
ceffors  with  refped  to  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  and 
for  many  years  repeated  fuccefs  attended  her  armies 
with  glory.  Thefe  were  at  length,  after  afruitlefs  pro- 
tra&ion  of  hoflilities,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713.  This  peace  was  chiefly  owjng  to  the  acquir¬ 
ed  influence  of  a  female  favourite  of  the  oppofite  party. 
By  an  ad  of  the  legiflaturein  the  year  1706,  the  union  of 
the  Englifli  and  Scottifh  nations  was  firmed,  which  event 
contributed  more  than  the  former  towards  the  profpeii- 
ty  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  thefe  fuccefsful  events  prevent¬ 
ed  not  the  contention  of  parties  which  prevailed  during 
the  greateft  part  of  her  reign.  And  about  the  clofe  of 
it,  when  this  fpirit  was  juft  on  the  eve  of  breaking  into 
a  flame,  the  queen  manifefted  an  ardent  defire,  that  the 
exiled  part  of  her  family  fliould  fucceed  to  the  throne, 


and  fo  conduced  towards  the  fuperiority  of  the  tories,  as  Anr.e. 
that  they  were  inclined  to  pufh  to  the  utmoft  extremity  *■■■■■/—■ 
their  plans,  with  fefped  to  the  government  both  of 
the  church  and  ftate.  The  death  of  Queen  Anne  in 
Auguft  1714,  of  a  dropfy,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign,  was  therefore  equally 
to  the  difapointment  of  the  one,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
the  other.  In  her  private  Ration  ftie  fupported  the 
charader  of  an  amiable  woman,  and  not  devoid  of  un- 
derftanding,  although  her  indolence  and  yielding  tem¬ 
per  prevented  her  from  exerting  it.  She  was  general¬ 
ly  well  beloved  by  her  fubjeds,  wliofe  prejudices  co¬ 
incided  with  her  own,  and  the  title  of  the  Good  ^ueen 
Anne  beft  expreffes  their  fentiments.  Although  her 
own  difpofitions  and  accomplifhments  had  no  fhare  in 
the  honour,  yet  this  age  was  rendered  a  fort  of  Augu- 
ftan  age  of  Britifh  literature,  on  account  of  the  feveral 
eminent  writers  who  flourifhed  under  her  reign  ( Gen , 

Biog.). 

ANNE  Bo/eyn,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  nobleman  of 
a  powerful  family,  and  numerous  alliances.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  her  mother,  and  during^ 
the  reign  of  the  former  king  her  father  had  been 
honoured  with  feveral  embaflies,  Mary  the  king’s 
filter,  who  married  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  carried 
over  this  lady  with  her  at  an  early  age,  where  (lie  im¬ 
bibed  the  freedom,  the  vivacity,  and  the  opennefs  of 
manners  of  that  nation.  After  the  death  of  Lewis, 
that  queen  returned  to  England,  and  Anne  continued  to 
attend  her  royal  miftrefs.  Having  fome  time  after  left 
her  fervice,  ftie  was  introduced  into  the  family  of  the 
duchefs  of  Alen^on.  In  addition  to  all  her  acquired 
accomplifhments,  (lie  poffeffed  the  greateft  perfonal  ele¬ 
gance,  and  was  highly  famed  in  that  age. 

Hiftory  does  not  explicitly  mention  whether  or  not 
it  was  on  her  account,  but  upon  her  return  to  England 
the  king  exprefied  his  fcruples  concerning  his  union 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Enamoured,  however, 
of  Anne,  he  exprefied  his  attachment  to  her ;  but 
fhe  was  poffeffed  of  too  much  virtue  and  policy,  to  con¬ 
fer  any  improper  favours.  This  prudent  and  vir¬ 
tuous  reftraint  only  increafed  the  paffion  of  Henry  5 
and  placing  her  at  court,  he  diftinguifhed  her  by  many 
marks  of  royal  favour.  The  impetuous  king  at  length 
came  to  the  refolution  to  divorce  his  queen,  to  make 
way  for  his  favourite  Anne.  In  this  inftance,  the  in¬ 
jury  done  to  that  queen  proved  the  caufe  of  the  final 
feparation  of  England  from  the  dominion  of  the  pope. 

Various  delays  and  difficulties  occurring  to  the  divorce, 

Henry  privately  married  Anne  during  the  month  of 
November  1532*  and  in  April  following  he  publicly 
declared  her  queen  of  England.  The  famous  queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  firft  fruits  of  this  marriage,  who  was 
born  the  September  following.  For  fome  time  fhe  en¬ 
joyed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  royal  favour,  and  fhe 
made  ufe  of  that  influence  in  fubduing  the  haughty 
prelate  Wolfey,  and  widening  the  breach  between  the 
king  and  the  pope.  But  this  favour  was  not  of  long' 
continuance  ;  for  the  king,  ever  varying  in  his  temper, 
and  difappointed  at  her  being  brought  to  bed  of  a  dead 
male  child,  imbibed  a  new  paffion  for  Jane  Seymour; 
and  troubled  at  the  evil  inclinations  of  the  Catholics,  , 
he  allowed  the  jealoufy  of  conjugal  affe&ion  to  enter 
his  bofom,  which  her  thoughtlefs  demeanqur  tended  in 
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Anne,  a  great  meafure  to  realize.  1  he  king’s  jealouly  ftill 
Annealing,  inereafing,  Hie  was  accufed  of  adultery  with  feveral  of 

’ - - - -  the  houfehold  officers,  and  even  with  her  own  brother, 

Lord  Rochfort.  She  was  accordingly  tried  on  a  charge 
of  high  treafon,  and  although  proof  was  very  fcanty, 
yet  ihe  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  ;  which  fen- 
'  tenced  was  executed  in  May  1536.  Her  behaviour  on 
that  occafion  was  a  fingular  mixture  of  firmnefs  and 
unufual  levity.  She  avowed  being  guilty  of  many  ex- 
ceffes,  yet  to  the  laft  refolutely  denied  any  ferious  guilt. 
Although  her  charafter  has  been  greatly  depreciated 
by  feveral  authors,  yet  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the 
King  after  condemnation,  gives  a  much  higher  idea  of 
her  char  after  than  thefe  partial  accounts  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  convey. 

The  important  part  which  flieandber  daughter  afted 
in  the  Reformation  has  drawn  upon  her  memory  many 
jnalignant  and  vicious  dories,  by  thofe  of  the  Catholic 
party,  who  were  like  wife  induced  to  this  by  the  ex- 
peftation  of  being  conducive  to  the  injury  of  Protef- 
tantifm,  by  ftigmatizing  the  various  characters  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  its  promoters.  Thefe  various  accounts  are, 
however,  for  the  mod  part  refuted  by  fafts  univerfally 
known,  or  have  no  evidence  or  probability  by  which 
they  may  be  fupported.  Refpefting  her  innocence  of 
the  charge  on  which  (he  lod  her  life,  it  is  a  matter  of 
*  uncertainty,  yet  it  appears  to  be  lefs  certain  that  die 
was  guilty  than  that  her  huffiand  was  a  bloody  and  ca¬ 
pricious  tyrant.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

Si  Anne's  Day ,  a  fedival  of  the  Cliridian  church, 
celebrated  by  the  Latins  on  the  26th  of  July,  but  by 
the  Greeks  on  the  9th  of  December.  It  is  kept  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Anne  or  Anna,  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  . 

ANNEALING,  by  the  workmen  called  neahng,  is 
particularly  ufed  in  making  glafs  :  it  confids  in  placing 
the  bottles,  &c-  whild  hot,  in  a  kind  of  oven  or  fur¬ 
nace,  where  they  are  differed  to  cool  gradually  :  they 
would  other  wife  be  too  brittle  for  ufe. — Metals  are  ren¬ 
dered  hard  and  brittle  by  hammering  :  they  are  there¬ 
fore  made  red  hot,  in  order  to  recover  their  malleabili¬ 
ty  ;  and  this  is  called  neahng . 

The  difference  between  unannealed  and  annealed 
glafs,  with  refpeft  to  brittlenefs,  is  very  remarkable. 
When  an  unannealed  glafs  veffel  is  broken,  it  often 
dies  into  a  fmall  powder,  with  a  violence  feemingly  very 
unproportioned  to  the  droke  it  has  received.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  it  is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  from  a  very 
flight  droke  than  from  one  of  fome  considerable  force. 
One  of  thofe  veffels  will  often  relid  the  effefts  of  a 
pidol  bullet  dropt  into  it  from  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet ;  yet  a  grain  of  fand  falling  into  it  will  make 
it  bur  ft  into  fmall  fragments.  This  takes.place  fome- 
times  immediately  on  dropping  the  fand  into  it:  but 
often  the-  veffel  will  ftand  for  feveral  minutes,  after, 
feemingly  fecure  ;  and  then,  without  any  new  injury, 
it  will  fly  to  pieces.  If  the  veffel  be  very  thin,  it  does 
not  break  in  this  manner,  but  feems  to  poffefs  all  the 
properties  of  annealed  glafs. 

The  fame  phenomena  are  dill  more  drikingly  feen  in 
glafs  drops  or  tears.  They  are  globular  at  one  end, 
and  taper  to  a  fmall  tail  at  the  other.  They  are  the 
drops  which  fall  from  the  melted  mafs  of  glafs  on  the 
jods  on  which  the  bottles  are  made..  They  drop  into 
the  tubs  of  water  which  are  ufed  in  the  work  5  the 
greater  part  of  them  burft  immediately  in  the  water. 
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When  thofe  that  remain  entire  are  examined,  they  dif-  Annealing. 

Cover  all  the  properties  of  unannealed  glafs  in  the  high-  - r—* 1 

ed  degree.  They  will  bear  a  fmart  droke  on  the 
thick  end  without  breaking  ;  but  if  the  fmall  tail  be 
broken,  they  burd  into  fmall  powder  with  a  loud  ex¬ 
plosion.  They  appear  to  burd  with  more  violence, 

.and  the  powder  is  fmaller,  in  an  exhauded  receiver  than 
in  the  open  air.  When  they  are  annealed,  they  lofe 

thefe  properties.  .  .  . 

Glafs  is  one  »f  thofe  bodies  which  increafe  in  bulk 
when  pafling  from  a  duid  to  a  folid  date.  When  it  is 
allowed  to  crydallize  regularly,  the  particles  are  fo  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  it  has  a  fibrous  texture  :  it  is  eladic,  and 
fufceptible  of  long-continued  vibrations;  but  when  a 
mafs  of  melted  glafs  is  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  cold, 
the  furface  crydallizes,  and  forms  a  folid  (hell  round 
the  interior  fluid  parts  ;  this  prevents  them  from  ex¬ 
panding  when  they  become  folid.  They,  therefore, 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  a  regular  cryflallization  *, 
but  are  compreffed  together  with  little  mutual  eohe- 
fion  :  On  the  contrary,  they  prefs  outward  to  occupy 
more  fpace,  but  arc  prevented  by  the  external  cruft. 

In  confequence  of  the  effort  of  expanfion  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts,  the  greater  number  of  glafs  drops  burll  in 
cooling  ;  and  thofe  which  remain  entire  are  not  regu¬ 
larly  cryftallized.  A  fmart  ftroke  upon  them. commu¬ 
nicates  a  vibration  to  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  nearly 
fynchronous  in  every  part  :  and  therefore  the  effort  of 
expanfion  has  little  more  effeft  than  if  the  body  were 
at  reft  ;  but  the  fmall  tail  and  the  furface  only  are  re¬ 
gularly  cryftallized.  If  the  tail  be  broken,  this  com¬ 
municates  a  vibration  along  the  cryftallized  furface, 
without  reaching  the  internal  parts.  By  this  they  are 
allowed  fome  expanfion  ;  and  overcoming  the  cohefion 
of  the  thin  outer  fliell,  they  burft  it,  and  are  difperfed 
in  powder* 

In  an  unannealed  glafs  veffel,  the  fame  thing  takes 
place.  Sometimes  the  vibration  may  continue  for  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  internal  parts  overcome 
the  refiflance.  If  the  veffel  be  very  thin,  the  regular 
cryflallization  extends  through  the  whole  thicknefs;  or 
at  lead  the  quantity  of  compreffed  matter  in  the. middle 
is  fo  inconfiderable  as  to  be  incapable  of  burding  the 
external  plate. 

By  the  pxocefs  of  annealing,  the  glafs  is  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a  date  approaching  to  fluidity  ;  the  heat 
increafes  the  bulk  of  the  eryflallized  part,  and  renders 
it  fo  foft,  that  the  internal  parts  have  the  opportunity 
of  expanding  and  forming  a  regular  cryflallization. 

A  fimilar  procefs  is  now  ufed  for  rendering  kettles 
and  other  veffels  of  cad  iron  lefs  brittle  :  of  it  the  fame 
explanation  may  be  given.  /The  greater  number  of  me¬ 
tals  diminifli  in  bulk  when  they  pafs  from  a  fluid  to  a 
folid  date  ;  iron,  on  the  contrary,  expands. 

When  cad  iron  is  broken,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  compofed  of  grains:  forged  or  bar  iron  appears 
to  confifl  of  plates.  Forged  iron  has  long  been  pro¬ 
cured,  by  placing  a  mafs  of  cad  iron  under  large  ham¬ 
mers,  and  making  it  undergo  violent  and  repeated  com- 
preffion.  A  procefs  is  now  ufed  for  converting  cad 
iron  into  forged,  by  heat  alone.  The  caft  iron  is  .pla¬ 
ced  in  an  air  furnace,  and  kept  for  feveral  hours  in  a 
degree  of  heat,  by  which  it  is  brought  near  to  a  fluid 
ftate.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and  is 
found  to  be  conveited  into  forged  iron.  This  procefs 

is 
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Annealing,  is  conduced  under  a  patent;  although,  if  Reaumur’s 
experiments  upon  caft  iron  be  confulted,  it  will  appear 
not  to  be  a  new  difcovery. 

By  thefe  experiments,  it  is  ascertained,  that  if  caft 
iron  be  expofed  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  heat  confi- 
derably  below  its  melting  point,  the  texture  and  pro¬ 
perties  are  not  changed  :  but  if  it  be  kept  in  a  heat 
near  the  melting  point,  the  Surface  foon  becomes  lamcl- 
lattd  like  forged  iron  ;  and  the  lamellated  ftru&ure  ex¬ 
tends  farther  into  the  mafs  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  that  degree  of  heat. 
When  it  is  continued  for  a  fufRcient  time,  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  gradually,  it  is  found  to  poffefs  the  la- 
mellated  ftru£lure  throughout. 

Caft  iron,  then,  is  brittle,  becaufe  it  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  cryftallizing  regularly.  When  it  is  ex¬ 
pofed  to  cold  while  fluid,  the  furface  becoming  folid, 
prevents  the  inner  parts  from  expanding  and  arran¬ 
ging  themfelves  into  regular  cryftals.  When  caft  iron 
is  brought  near  to  the  melting  point,  and  continued  for 
a  fufRcient  length  of  time  in  that  degree  of  heat,  the 
particles  have  the  opportunity  of  arranging  themfelves 
into  that  form  of  cryftals  by  which  forged  iron  is  di- 
ftinguifhed,  and  by  which  it  poffeffes  coliefion  and  all 
its  properties. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  other  effential 
difference  between  forged  and  caft  iron,  except  what 
arifes  from  the  cryftallization.  Caft  iron  is  indeed  of¬ 
ten  not  fufReiently  purified  from  other  fubftances  which 
are  mixed  with  the  calx.  It  appears  alfo  to  contain  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  calx  unreduced  *,  for  during 
the  procefs  for  converting  it  into  forged  iron,  by  heat 
alone,  a  pale  flame  arifes  from  the  metal  till  near  the 
end  of  the  procefs.  This  is  owing  to  fixed  air  which 
the  heat  forces  off  from  the  calx.  The  expulfion  of 
this  air  reduces  the  calx,  and  thereby  frees  the  metal 
from  that  injurious  mixture. 

That  this  explanation  of  the  annealing  of  iron  is 
probable,  appears  alfo  from  the  well-known  fa6l  of 
forged  iron  being  incomparably  more  difficult  of  fufion 
than  caft  iron.  A  piece  of  forged  iron  requires  a  very 
violent  heat  to  melt  it  ;  but  when  it  is  reduced  to  a 
fmall  powder,  it  melts  in  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat. 
Iron  diminifhes  in  bulk  when  it  paffes  into  a  fluid  ftate, 
while  mod  other  metals  increafe  in  volume.  The  ex¬ 
panlion  whieh  heat  occafions  in  bringing  them  to  their 
melting  point,  will  be  favourable  to  their  fluidity,  by 
gradually  bringing  the  particles'  to  the  fame  ftate  of 
feparation  in  which  they  are  when  the  mafs  is  fluid  ; 
but  the  expanfion  of  iron  by  heat  removes  it  farther 
from  that  ftate,  and  keeps  it  in  the  ftate  which  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  continuance  of  it  in  a  cryftallized  form. 
It  will  not  melt  till  the  heat  expand  it  fo  much  that 
the  cohefion  of  cryftallization  be  overcome.  When  it 
is  reduced  to  a  minute  powder  before  it  be  expofed  to 
the  heat,  it  melts  fooner.  The  cryftals  having  been  de- 
ftroyed,  that  cohefion  has  no  effett  in  preventing  it  from 
palling  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity. 

Upon  the  fame  principles  may  be  explained  the  al- 
moft  peculiar  property  of  welding  poffeffed  by  iron,  and 
the  converfion  of  forged  iron  into  fteel. 

But  perhaps  they  may  alfo  be  applied  to  platina,  a 
metal  which  has  lately  gained  much  attention.  It 
poffeffes  fome  of  the  properties  of  iron.  It  is  Hill  more 
difficult  of  fufion  than  that  metal.  It  is  fufceptible  of 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
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being  welded.  The  natural  grains  of  it  can  fcarctiy  Annecy, 
be  melted  in  the  focus  of  the  moft  powerful  burning  Annefley. 
glafs ;  but  when  it  is  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  pre-  — pre¬ 
cipitated  by  potalh,  it  has  been  melted  in  fmall  glo¬ 
bules  by  the  blowpipe.  "VY  hen  precipitated  by  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammoniac,  it  has  been  melted  in  a  confiderable 
mafs  in  the  heat  of  a  furnace ;  but  it  is  faid  to  be  hard 
and  brittle. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  a  mafs  of 
it  in  a  malleable  ftate,  but  without  fuceefs.  It  is  faid 
that  the  procefs  is  now  difeovered  by  a  chemift  in  Spain. 

The  treatment  of  the  metal  is  probably  very  fimple. 

Perhaps  it  only  confifts  in  precipitating  it  in  a  minute 
powder  from  aqua  regia,  expofing  it  to  a  ftrong  heat 
which  melts  it,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate 
yearly  fluid,  that  it  may,  like  iron,  cryftallize  regularly  : 
by  this  it  will  poffefs  all  its  metallic  properties. 

ANNECY,  a  city  of  Savoy,  feated  between  Cham- 
berry  and  Geneva,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  from  whence  run  feveral  brooks,  which  flow 
through  the  town,  and  uniting  at  length,  form  a  river. 

There  are  piazzas  in  moft  of  the  ftreets  of  the  town, 
which  ferve  to  Ihelter  the  inhabitants  from  rain.  It 
has  feveral  collegiate  and  parilh  churches,  as  well  as 
convents  for  mem  and  women.  The  lake  is  about  nine 
miles  long  and  four  broad.  E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat. 
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ANNESLEY,  Arthur,  earl  of  Anglefey,  and 
lord  privy  feal  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  was  the 
fon  of  Sir  Francis  Annefley,  Baronet,  Lord  Mount- 
Norris,  and  Vifcount  Valentia,  in  Ireland  ;  a  d  was 
born  at  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  July  1614.  He  was 
for  fome  time  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  after¬ 
wards  ftudied  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  had  a 
confiderable  {hare  in  the  public  tranfa&ions  of  the  laft 
century  ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  fat 
in  the  parliament  held  at  Oxford  ;  but  afur wards  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  the  oppofite  party,  and'  was  fent 
commiflioner  to  Ulfter,  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the  re¬ 
bel  Owen  Roe  O’Neal.  He  engaged  in  feveral  other 
affairs  with  great  fuccefs.  He  was  prefident  of  the 
council  of  ftate  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  and  was  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  Reiteration  ; 
foon  after  which,  King  Charles  II.  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Annefley,  of 
Newport-Pagnel,  Bucks ;  and  a  fhort  time  after  lie  was 
made  earl  of  Anglefey.  During  that  reign  he  was 
employed  in  fome  very  important  affairs,  was  made 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  afterwards  lord  privy  feal. 

In  October  1680,  his  lordlliip  was  charged  by  one 
Dangerfield,  in  an  information  delivered  upon  oath, 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  ftifle  evidence  in  relation  to  the  Popilh  plot,  and 
to  promote  the  belief  of  a  Prelhvterian  one.  The  un- 
eafinefs  he  received  from  this  attack  did  not  prevent 
his  fpeaking  his  opinion  freely  of  thofe  matters  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Popilh  plot. 

About  the  fame  time  he  anfwered  the  Lord  Caftle- 
haven’s  Memoirs,  in  which  that  nobleman  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  paint  the  Irilh  rebellion  in  the  lighteft  colours  ; 
and  a  fliarp ‘  difpute  was  raifed,  which  ended  in  the 
feal’s  being  taken  from  him.  He  was  a  perfon  of 
great  abilities,  had  uncommon  learning,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  England. 

He  wrote,  befides  his  Animadverfions  on  Caftlehaven’s 
3  C  Memoirs, 
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Memoirs,  1.  The  Privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and 
Commons  dated.  2.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.  3.  Memoirs.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Troubles 
in  Ireland,  from  the  rebellion  in  16x1  till  the  Reftoration. 
c.  Truth  unveiled,  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  j _ and  fome  other  works.  He  died  in  April,  1686, 

in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 

fon  James.  . 

ANNEXATION,  in  Law,  a  term  ufed  to  imply 
the  uniting  of  lands  or  rents  to  the  crown. 

ANNIHILATION,  the  adt  of  reducing  any  created 
being  into  nothing.  . 

Chriftians,  Heathens,  Jews,  Siamefe,  Perfians,  divines, 
pliilofophers,  &c.  have  their  peculiar fy items,  fentiments, 
conjeaures,  not  to  fay  dreams,  concerning  annihilation ; 
and  we  find  great  difputes  among  them  about  the  reali¬ 
ty,  the  poflibility,  the  means,  meafures,  prevention,  ends, 
&c.  of  annihilation. 

The  fird  notions  of  the  produ&ion  of  a  thing  from, 
or  reduaion  of  it  to,  nothing.  Dr  Burnet  (hows,  arofe 
from  the  Chriftian  theology;  the  words  creation  and  an¬ 
nihilation,  in  the  fenfe  now  given  to  them,  having  been 
equally  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the 

Latins.  ... 

The  ancient  pliilofophers  in  effe&  denied  all  annihi¬ 
lation  as  well  as  creation,  refolving  aU  the  changes  in 
the  world  into  new  modifications,  without  fuppofing 
the  produaion  of  any  thing  new,  or  dedruflion  of  the 
old.  By  daily  experience,  they  faw  compounds  dif- 
folved  ;  and  that  in  their  diffolution  nothing  perilhed 
but  their  union  or  connexion  of  parts  :  when  in  death 
the  body  and  foul  were  feparated,  the  man  they  held 
was  gone,  but  that  the  fpirit  remained  in  its  original  the 
great  foul  of  the  world,  and  the  body  in  its  earth  from 
whence  it  came  ;  thefe  were  again  wrought  by  nature 
into  new  compofitions,  and  entered  new  dates  of  being 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  former. 

The  Perfian  bramins  hold,  that  after  a  certain  period 
•£  time,  confiding  of  71  joogs,  God  not  only  annihilates 
the  whole  univerfe,  but  every  thing  elfe,  angels,  fouls, 
fpirits,  and  all,  by  which  he  returns  to  the  fame  date  he 
was  in  before  the  creation  ^  but  that,  having  breathed  a 
while,  he  goes  to  work  again,  and  a  new  creation  arifes, 
to  fubfid  71  joogs  more,  and  then  to  be  annihilated  in  its 
turn.  Thus  they  hold  there  have  been  almod  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  worlds  :  but  how  many  joogs  are  elapfed 
fince  the  lad  creation,  they  cannot  certainly  tell  j  only 
in  an  almanack  written  in  the  Shanfcrit  language  in 
1670,  the  world  is  faid  to  be  then  3,892,771  years  old 
from  the  lad  creation.  . 

Th^  Siamefe  heaven  is  exa&ly  the  hell  of  fome  Soci- 
nians  and  other  Chridian  writers ;  who,  fhocked  with 
the  horrible  profpefl  of  eternal  torments,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  fydem  of  annihilation.  This  fydem  feems 
countenanced  by  Scripture  \  for  that  the  words  death , 
deJlruBion ,  and  petijhing ,  whereby  the  punifhment  of 
the  wicked  is  mod  frequently  expreffed  in  Scripture,  do 
mod  properly  import  annihilation  and  an  utter  end  of 
'  being.  To  this  TiUotfon  anfwers,.  that  thefe  words,  as 
well  as  thofe  correfponding  to  them  in  other  languages, 
are  often  ufed,  both  in  Scripture  and  other  writings, 
to  fignify  a  date  of  great  mifery  and  differing,  without 
the  utter  extin&ion  of  the  miferable.  Thus  God  is  of¬ 
ten  faid  in  Scripture  to  bring  dcjlruttion  on  a  nation, 
when  he  fends  judgment  upon  them,  but  without  ex¬ 


terminating  or  making  an  end  of  them.  So,  in  other  Annihiia- 
languages,  it  is  frequent,  by  perijhing,  to  exprefs  a  per-  “on- 
Ton’s  being  made  miferable  ;  as  in  that  known  paffage  m  * 
Tiberius’s  letter  to  the  Roman  fenate:  It  a  me  dn,  dea¬ 
gue  omnes,  pejus  perdanl,  quam  hodie  penre  me  fentw 
As  to  the  word  death,  a  Rate  of  mifery  which  is  as  bad, 
or  worfe  than  death,  may  properly  enough  be  called  by 
that  name  ;  and  thus  the  pumftment  of  wicked  men  af- 
ter  the  day  of  judgment  is  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
frequently  called  th e/econd  death.  . 

Some  Chridian  writers  allow  a  long  time  of  the  mod 
terrible  torments  of  dinners  j  and  after  that  fuppofe 
that  there  fliall  be  an  utter  end  of  their  being.  Of 
this  opinion  Irenseus  appears  to  have  been  ;  ^.ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  du  Pin,  taught  that  the  fouls,  at  leaft  of 
the  wicked,  would  not  fublift  eternally ;  but  that,  after 
having  undergone  their  torments  for  a  certain  period 
they  would  at  laft  ceafe  to  be  at  all.  But  T  illemont, 

Petit,  Didier,  and  others,  endeavour  to  defend  Irenaeus 
from  this  imputation,  as  being  too  favourable  to  the 

It  has  been  much  difputed  among  divines,  whether, 
at  the  confummation  of  all  things,  this  earth  is  to  be 
annihilated,  or  only  purified,  and  fitted  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  fome  new  order  of  beings.  Gerard  111  his  Com¬ 
mon  Places,  and  Hakewil  in  his  Apology,  contend  ear  - 
nedly  for  a  total  abolition  or  annihilation.  Ray,  Cal- 
met,  and  others,  think  the  fydem  of  renovation  or  redi- 
tution  more  probable,  and  more  confonant  to  Scripture, 
reafon,  and  antiquity.  The  fathers  who  have  treated  on 
the  quedionare  divided ;  fome  holding  that  the  univerfe 
{hall  not  be  annihilated,  but  only  its  external  face 
changed  •,  others  afferting,  that  the  fubdance  of  it  (hall 
be  dedroyed. 

How  widely  have  the  fentiments  of  mankind  diner- 
ed  as  to  the  poflibility  and  impoffibility  of  annihilation ! 
According  to  fome,  nothing  fo  difficult  5  it  requires  the. 
infinite  power  of  the  Creator  to  effect  it :  fome  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  God  him- 
felf.  According  to  others  nothing  fo  eafy  :  Exidence 
is  a  date  of  violence  \  all  things  are  continually  endea¬ 
vouring  to  return  to  their  primitive  nothing }  it  requires 
0  .  _n  .  *n  now  wl-iat  is  more. 
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no  power  at  all  5  it  will  do  itfelf ;  nay,  what  is  more, 
it  requires  an  infinite  power  to  prevent  it. 

Many  authors  confider  prefervation  as  a  continual  re¬ 
production  of  a  thing,  which,  fubfiding  no  longer  of  it^ 
felf,  would  every  moment  return  into  nothing.  Gaffendr 
on  the  contrary  afferts,  that  the  world  may  indeed  be 
annihilated  by  the  fame  powrer  which  fird  created  it, 
but  that  to  continue  it  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  power 
of  prefervation. 

Some  divines,  of  which  number  the  learned  Bifihop 
King  feems  to  be,  hold  annihilation  for  the  greated  of 
all  evils,  worfe  than  even  the  utmod  torments  of.  hell 
flames  }  whild  others,  with  fome  of  the  eadern  philofo- 
phers,  acknowledge  annihilation  for  the  ultimate  pitch 
of  happinefs  human  nature  is  capable  of  \  that  fovereign 
good,  that  abfolute  beatitude,  fo  long  vainly  fought  for 
by  the  pliilofophers,  is  found  here.  No  wonder  it  had 
been  fo  long  concealed  *,  for  who  would  have  thought  of 
looking  for  the  fummutn  bonum ,  where  others  have  placed, 
the  fum  of  mifery  ? 

The  faid  prelate  propofes  it  as  a  queflion,  Whether 
differing  eternal  torments  be  a  greater  evil  than  not  ex- 
iding  ?  He  thinks  it  highly  prebable,  that  the  damned, 

will 
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Anni  Will  be  fuch  fools,  that  feeling  their  own  mifery  in  the 
I)  molt  exquifite  degree,  they  will  rather  applaud  their  own 
Annobon.  conduft,  and  choofe  to  be,  and  to  be  what  they  are,  ra- 
'  ther  than  not  to  be  at  all  j  fond  of  their  condition,  how¬ 

ever  wretched,  like  people  enraged,  they  will  perfift  in 
their  former  fentiments  without  opening  their  eyes  to 
their  folly,  and  perfevere  by  way  of  indignation  and  re¬ 
venge.  Mr  Bayle  refutes  him  on  this  head  j  but  might, 
one  would  think,  have  faved  himfelf  the  trouble. 

The  Talapoins  hold  it  the  fupreme  degree  of  happi- 
nefs  to  have  the  foul  totally  annihilated,  and  freed  from 
the  burden  and  flavery  of  tranlmigrations.  They  fpeak 
of  three  Talapoins,  who,  after  a  great  number  of  tranf- 
migrations,  became  gods  *,  and  when  arrived  at  this  Hate, 
procured  this  further  reward  of  their  merit,  to  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  The  ultimate  reward  of  the  bigheft  perfe&ion 
man  can  arrive  at  is  neiurepan ,  or  annihilation  ;  which 
at  length  is  granted  to  thofe  who  are  perfectly  pure  and 
good,  after  their  fouls  have  wandered  many  thoufand 
years  through  various  bodies. 

ANNI  NUBILES,  in  Law ,  denotes  the  marriageable 
age  of  a  woman,  viz.  after  (he  has  arrived  at  twelve. 

ANNIVERSARY,  the  annual  return  of  any  re¬ 
markable  day.  Anniverfary  days,  in  old  times,  more 
particularly  denoted  thofe  days  in  which  an  office  was 
yearly  performed  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  or  the 
martyrdom  of  the  faints  was  yearly  celebrated  in  the 
church. 

ANNOBON,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft 
of  Loarigo,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  It  lies  in 
E.  Long.  5.  10.  S.  Lat.  1.  50.  and  receives  its  name 
from  being  difcovered  on  New-year’s. day.  According 
to  Pyrard,  it  is  about  five  or  fix  French  leagues  in  com- 
pafs  \  but  Baudrand  fays,  it  is  ten  leagues  round.  Here 
are  two  high  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  being  con¬ 
tinually  covered  with  clouds,  occafion  frequent  rains. 
On  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  ifiand  are  two  rocks  5  one  of 
which  is  low,  and  upon  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
fea  \  the  other  higher  and  larger,  but  both  danger¬ 
ous  in  the  night  to  (hipping  ;  but  between  them  the 
channel  is  deep  and  clear.  Thefe  rocks  are  inhabited 
by  vaft  numbers  of  birds,  fo  tame,  that  the  failors  fre¬ 
quently  catch  them  with  their  hands.  On  the  fame 
fide  of  the  ifland  is  a  convenient  watering  place  at  the 
foot  of  a  rivulet,  which  tumbles  from  the  mountains 
down  to  a  valley  covered  with  orange  and  citron  trees, 
8tc.  and  affording  a  pleafant  and  refreffiing  (hade  \  but 
the  road  on  the  north-weft  fide  is  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous,  though  moft  frequented  by  (hips  who  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  touching  upon  the  continent.  In  either 
place  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  on  account  of  the  violent  breaking  of  the  fea, 
and  a  done  intrenchment  eredled  by  the  negroes,  from 
which  they  annoy  all  ff rangers  that  attempt  to  land. 
The  true  road  for  (hipping  lies  on  the  north-eaft  fide, 
where  they  may  anchor  in  feven,  ten,  thirteen,  or  fix- 
teen  fathoms,  on  a  fine  fand  clofe  to  the  land,  oppofite 
to  the  village  where  the  negroes  have  thrown  up  their 
intrenchments. 

The  climate  is  wholefome,  and  the  air  clear  and  fe- 
rene  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Every  part  of 
the  ifland  is  watered  by  pleafant  brooks  and  frefli  wa¬ 
ter  fprings,  which,  however,  at  the  new  and  full  moons, 
or  in  all  high  tides,  acquire  a  brackiffmefs.  The  banks 
<af  every  rivulet  are  covered  with  palms,  whence  the  in¬ 


habitants  extra&  their  wine  by  incifion.  Here  are  a  Annobon 
number  of  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  Turkey  corn,  |1 
rice,  millet,  yams,  potatoes,  See.  and  afford  paffure  for  ,  A-nnoal. 
abundance  of  oxen,  (beep,  goats,  &c.  Poultry  and  fifli 
alfo  abound  here  :  but  the  only  mercantile  produ&ion 
is  cotton,  which  is  efleemed  equal  in  quality  to  any  pro¬ 
duced  in  India,  though  the  quantity  is  fmall. 

In  the  year  1605,  the  Dutch  admiral  Matelief 
found  200  negroes,  and  two  Portuguefe,  on  Annobon, 
moft  of  them  able  to  bear  arms,  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  and  trained  up  in  military  difcipline.  La  Croix 
fays,  it  has  a  town  oppofite  to  the  road  that  contains 
above  100  houfes,  the  whole  furrounded  by  a  parapet. 

Moft  of  their  dwellings  are  cane  huts.  In  the  whole 
ifland  there  is  not  a  (ingle  houfe  built  of  ftone,  and 
only  two  of  wood,  which  belong  to  the  Portuguefe. 

All  the  inhabitants  are  meanly  clothed  \  the  women 
go  bareheaded,  and  have  alfo  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  naked,  modefty  being  defended  by  a  piece  of 
linen  wrapt  under  their  ftomach,  and  falling  down  in 
the  form  of  a  petticoat,  or  wide  apron,  to  the  knees. 

As  to  the  men,  they  wear  only  a  linen  girdle  round 
the  loins,  with  a  fmall  flap  before.  The  women  carry 
their  children  on  their  backs,  and  fuckle  them  over 
the  (boulder.  All  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeCl  to  the 
Portuguefe  governor,  who  is  the  chief  perfon  in  the 
ifland  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  negroes  have  their 
own  chief  fubordinate  to  him.  They  are  all  rigid  Ca¬ 
tholics,  having  either  been  compelled  or  perfuaded  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Portuguefe  to  embrace  that  faith  \ 
and,  like  all  other  converts,  they  are  bigotted  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  novelty  of  the  belief,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  true  tenets. 

ANNO  Domini,  i.  e.  the  year  of  our  Lord  \  the 
computation  of  time  from  our  Saviour’s  incarnation. 

ANNOMINATION,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  fame  with 
whatisotherwifecalled  See  Paronomasia. 

ANNONA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  provifion 
for  a  year  of  all  forts,  as  of  flefli,  wine,  &.c.  but  efpeci- 
ally  of  corn.  Annona  is  likewife  the  allowance  of  oil, 
fait,  bread,  fleffi,  corn,  wine,  hay,  and  draw,  which 
was  annually  provided  by  the  contraSlors  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  army. 

Annona,  the  Cujlard  Apple .  See  Botany  Index. 

ANNONiE  pravfectus,  in  antiquity,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  magiftrate,  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  prevent  a 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  to  regulate  the  weight  and 
finenefs  of  bread. 

ANNONAY,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ardeche,  formerly  Upper  Yivarais,  feated  on 
the  river  Deunre.  E.  Long.  4.  52.  N.  Lat.  45.  15. 

ANNOT,  a  fmall  city  on  the  mountains  of  Provence 
in  France.  E.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  4. 

ANNOTATION,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  brief 
commentary,  or  remark,  upon  a  book  or  writing,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  up  fome  paffage,  or  draw  fome  conclufion 
from  it. 

ANNOTTA.  See  Anotta. 

ANNUAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  returns  every  year,  or  is  always  performed 
within  that  (pace  of  time. 

ANNUAL  Motion  of  the  Earth,  See  Astronomy. 

Annual  Leaves ,  are  fuch  leaves  as  come  up  afrefli 
in  the  fpring,  and  perilh  in  winter.  Thefe  (land  oppofed 
to  Evergreens . 

3  c  2  Annual 
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Annual  ANNUAL  Plants ,  called  alfo  fimply  annuals,  are  fuch 
||  as  only  live  their  year,  i.  e.  come  up  in  the  fpring  and 
Annuity,  die  again  in  the  autumn  *,  and  accordingly  are  to  be 
v~'^‘  recruited  every  year. 

ANNUALRENT  is  ufed,  in  Scots  Law ,  to  denote 
a  yearly  profit  due  by  a  debtor  in  a  fum  of  money  to 
a  creditor  for  the  ufe  of  it.  .  . 

Right  of  ANNUALRENT ,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  original 
method  of  burdening  lands  with  a  yearly  payment  for 
the  loan  of  money,  before  the  taking  of  intereft  for 
money  was  allowed  by  ftatute. 

ANNUEL  of  Norway,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  a&s  of  parliament  of  King  James  III.  was  an 
annual  payment  of  a  hundred  merks  fterlmg,  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  kings 
of  Norway,  in  fatisfaaion  for  fome  pretenfions  which 
the  latter  had  to  the  Scottifti  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a 
conveyance  made  thereof  by  Malcolm  Ken  more,  who 
ufurped  the  crown  after  his  brother’s  deceafe.  This 
annuel  was  firft  eftabliftied  in  1266:  in  confideration 
whereof  the  Norwegians  renounced  all  title  to  the  fuc- 
cefiion  to  the  ifies  of  Scotland.  .  It  was  paid  till  the 
year  1468,  when  the  annuel,  with  all  its  arrears,  was 
renounced  in  the  contract  of  marriage  between  King 
James  III.  and  Margaret  daughter  of  Chrillian  I.  king 
of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

ANNUITY,  a  fum  of  money,  payable  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly,  to  continue  a  certain  number  of 
years,  for  ever,  or  for  life. 

An  annuity  is  faid  to  be  in  arrear,  when  it  continues 
unpaid  after  it  falls  due.  And  an  annuity  is  faid  to  be 
in  reverfion,  when  the  purchafer,  upon  paying  the  price, 
does  not  immediately  enter  upon  pofieflion  ;  the  annuity 
not  commencing  till  fome  time  after. 

Intereft  on  annuities  may  be  computed  either  in  the 
way  of  fimple  or  compound  intereft.  But  compound 
intereft  being  found  mod  equitable,  both  for  buyer  and 
feller,  the  computation  by  fimple  intereft  is  univerfally 
difufed. 


of  il.  for  a  year ;  to  the  produa  ^add  the  given  annui-  Annuity, 
ty  and  the  fum  is  the  amount  in  3  years,  &c.  The 
former  queftion  wrought  in  this  manner  follows  : 

126.1  am.  in  3  years. 


1  year. 


82  am.  in  2  years. 
1.05 


•05 


86.10 

40 


172.405  am, 
1.05 

181.02525 

40 


in  4  years. 


1 26.1  am.  in  3  years.  221.02525  am.  m  5  years. 

If  the  given  time  be  years  and  quarters,  find  the 
amount  for  the  whole  years,  as  above  :  then  find  the 
amount  of  il.  for  the  given  quarters  ;  by  which  multi- 
ply  the  amount  for  the  whole  years  5  and  to  the  product 
add  fuch  a  part  of  the  annuity  as  the  given  quarters  are 
of  a  year. 

If  the  given  annuity  be  payable  half  yearly,  or  quar¬ 
terly,  find  the  amount  of  il.  for  half  a  year  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  }  by  which  find  the  amount  for  the  feveral  half- 
years  or  quarters,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  amount 
for  the  feveral  years  is  found  above. 

Prob.  2.  Annuity,  rate,  and  time  given:  to  find 
the  prefent  worth,  or  fum  of  money  that  will  purchafe 
the  annuity. 

Rule.  Find  the  amount  of  the  given  annuity  by  the 
former  problem  ;  and  then,  by  compound  intereft,  find 
the  prefent  worth  of  this  amount,  as  the  fum  due  at  the 
end  of  the  given  time. 

Examp.  What  is  the  prefent  worth  of  an  annuity 
of  40k  to  continue  5  years,  difeounting  at  5  per  cent- 

rnmnminH  intereft  ? 


I,  Annuities  for  a  certain  time . 

Problem  i.  Annuity,  rate,  and  time,  given*,  to 
find  the  amount,  or  fum  of  yearly  payments,  and  inte¬ 
reft. 

Rule.  Make  I  the  firft  term  of  a  geometrical  feries, 
and  the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year  the  common  ratio  \ 
continue  this  feries  to  as  many  terms  as  there  are  years 
in  the  queftion,  and  the  fum  of  this  feries  is  the 
amount  of  il.  annuity  for  the  given  years  ;  which,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  given  annuity,  will  produce  the  amount 
fought.  . 

Example.  An  annuity  of  40I.  payable  yearly,  is 
forborn  and  unpaid  till  the  end  of  5  years  :  What  will 
then  be  due,  reckoning  compound  intereft  at  5,  per  cent* 
on  all  the  payments  then  in  arrear  ? 


By  the  former  problem,  the  amount  of  the  given  an¬ 
nuity  for  5  years,  at  5  per  cent,  is  221.02525  \  and  by 
compound  intereft.  the  amount  of  il.  for  5  years,  at 
5  per  cent,  is  1.276281 5625. 

And,  1.27628 1 5625)221.02525000(173.179= 
173I.  3V.  71].  the  prefent  worth  fought. 

The  prefent  worth  may  be  alfo  found  thus  :  By  com¬ 
pound  intereft,,  find  the  prefent  worth  of  each  year  by 
itfelf,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  is  the  prefent  worth  fought* 
The  former  example  done  in  this  way  follows  1 

1 . 276  28 1 56  25)40.000000000(3 1*3410 
1.21550625)40.000:000  (32  908a 

1.157625)40.00000  (34-5535 

1.1025)40.000  (36.281* 

1.05)40.0  (38-c95* 


1  :  1.05  :  1. 1025  :  1*157625  :  t. 21550625  ?whofe 
fum  is  5.525631  25I.  and  5.25563125  X  4°  ■  = 
221.025251=2211.  os.  6d.  the  amount  fought. 

The  amount  may  alfo  be  found  thus  :  Multiply  the 
given  annuity  by  the  amount  of  il.  fora  year-,  to  the 
produft  add  the  given  annuity,  and  the  fum  is  the 
amount  in  two  years  j  which  multiply  by  the  amount 


„  Prefent  worth  173.1788 

If  the  annuity  to  be  purchafed  be  in  reverfion,  find 
firft  the  prefent  worth  of  the  annuity,  as  commencing 
immediately,  by  any  of  the 'methods  taught  above*,  and 
•then,  by  compound  intereft,  find  the  prefent  worth  of 
that  prefent  worth,  rebating  for  the  time  in  reverfion  $ 
and  this  laft  prefent  worth  is  the  anfwcr. 

Examp-* 


Annuity. 
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Annuity.  EXAMP.  What  is  the  prefent  worth  of  a  yearly  pen- 
lion  or  rent  o!  75I.  to  continue  4  years,  but  not  to  com¬ 
mence  till  three  years  hence,  difcounting  at  5  per  cent.  ? 


,o.q  !  i  :  :  75  :  1500 
1.05  X  *.05  x  1.05  x  1.05=1.21550625 
1.21550625)1500.00000(1234.05371 
1500 

1234.0537! 


265.94629,  prefent  worth  of  the  annuity,  if  it 
was  to  commence  immediately. 

1.05  X  J.Os  X  1.05=  1. 1  57625  L .  s.  d. 

1. i57625)26j  94629(229.7344=229  x  8j- 

Prob.  3.  Prefent  worth,  rate,  and  time  given  ;  to 
find  the  annuity. 

Rule.  By  the  preceding  problem,  find  the  prefent 
worth  of  il.  annuity  for  the  rate  and  time  given  *,  and 
then  fay,  As  the  prefent  worth  thus  found  to  il.  an¬ 
nuity,  fo  the  prefent  worth  given  to  its  annuity  ;  that 
is,  divide  the  given  prefent  worth  by  that  of  il.  an¬ 
nuity. 

Examp.  What  annuity,  to  continue  5  years,  will 
173I.  3s.  7d.  purchafe,  allowing  compound  intereft  at 
5  per  cent.  ? 


As  4000  :  180I.  :  :  1  :  .045  rate  fought. 

Prob.  4.  The  rate  of  intereft  given,  to  find  how 
many  years  purchafe  an  eftate  is  worth. 

Divide  I  by  the  rate,  and  the  quot  is  the  number 
of  years  purchafe  the  eftate  is  worth. 


Examp.  A  gentleman  is  willing  to  purchafe  an 
eftate,  provided  he  can  have  2^  Per  cent,  for  his  money  : 
How  many  years  purchafe  may  he  offer  ? 

.025)1.000(40  years  purchafe.  Anf 

Prob.  5.  The  number  of  years  purchafe,  at  whicu 
an  eftate  is  bought  or  fold,  given  \  to  find  the  rate  of 
intereft.  < 


Divide  1  by  the  number  of  years  purchafe,  and  "the 
quot  is  the  rate  of  intereft. 


Examp.  A  gentleman  gives  40  years  purchafe  for 
an  eftate  :  What  intereft  has  he  for  his  money  ? 

4o)i.ooo(.025  rate  fought. 

The  computations  hitherto  are  all  performed  by  a 
{ingle  divifion  or  multiplication,  and  it  will  fcarcely  be 
perceived  that  the  operations  are  conduced  by  the  rules 
of  compound  intereft  ;  but  when  a  reverfion  occurs,  re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  tables  of  annuities  on  compound 
intereft. 


.05  :  1  :  :  1  :  20I. 

1.05  X  1.05  X  1.05  X  1.05x1*05=1.2762815625 
1.276281 5625)  20.00000000(1 5.6705 
20 

i5-67°5 


4.3295  prefent  worth  of  il.  annuity. 

4.329)173.179(401.  annuity.  Anf 

II.  Annuities  for  ever ,  or  freehold  Ffates. 

In  freehold  eftates,  commonly  called  annuities  in  fee - 
fimple ,  the  things  chiefiv  to  be.confidered  are,  1.  The 
annuity  or  yearly  rent.  2.  The  p  ice  or  prefent  worth. 
3.  The  rate  of  intereft.  The  queftions  that  ufually  oc¬ 
cur  on  this  head  will  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems. 

Prob.  i.  Annuity  and  rate  of  intereft  given,  to  find 
the  price. 

As  the  rate  of  il.  to  il.  fo  the  rent  to  the  price. 

Examp.  The  yearly  rent  of  a  fmall  eftate  is  4CI.  : 
What  is  it  worth  in  ready  money,  computing  intereft 
at  3^-  per  cent.  ?' 

As  .035  :  1  :  :  40  :  1142.857142=1.1142  17  i|. 

Prob.  2.  Price  and  rate  of  intereft  given,  to  find  the 
rent  or  annuity. 

As  il.  to  its  rate,  fo  the  price  to  the  rent. 

Examp.  A  gentleman  purchafes  an  eftate  for  4000I. 
and  has  4-J  per  cent,  for  his  money  :  Required  the  rent. 

As  1  :  .045  :  :  4000  :  1  :  180I.  rent  fought. 

Prob.  3.  Price  and  rent  given,  to  find  the  rate  of  in¬ 
tereft. 

As  the  price  to  the  rent,  fo  1  to  the  rate. 

Examp.  An  eftate  of  180I.  yearly  rent  is  bought 
for  4000I. :  What  rate  of  intereft  has  the  purchafer  for 
his  money  ? 


Prob.  6.  The  rate  of  intereft,  and  the  rent  of  a  free¬ 
hold  eftate  in  reverfion,  given  $  to  find  the  prefent  worth 
or  value  of  the  reverfion. 

By  Prob.  I.  find  the  price  or  prefent  wortli  of  the 
eftate,  as  if  poffeftion  was  to  commence  prefently  $  and 
then,  by  the  Tables,  find  the  prefent  value  of  the  given 
annuity,  or  rent,  for  the  years  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  \  fubtradl  this  value  from  the  former  value,  .and 
the  remainder  is  the  value  of  the  reverfion. 

Examp.  A  has  the  poffeftion  of  an  eftate  of  130I.  per 
annum,  to  continue  20  years  5  B  has  the  reverfion  of  the 
fame  eftate,  from  that  time  for  ever  :  What  is  the 
value  of  the  eftate,  what  the  value  of  the  20  years  pof¬ 
feftion,  and  what  the  value  of  the  reverfion,  reckoning 
compound  intereft  at  fix  per  cent.  > 

By  Prob.  I.  .06)  130.00(2166.6666  value  of  the  eftate. 

By  Tables  1491.0896  val.  of  the  pofftftion. 

675.5770  val.  of  the  reverfion. 

Prob.  7.  The  price  or  value  of  a  reverfion,  the  time 
prior  to  the  commencement,  and  rate  of  intereft,  given, 
to  find  the  annuity  or  rent. 

By  the  Tables,  find  the  amount  of  the  price  of  the 
reverfion  for  the  years  prior  to  the  commencement ;  and 
then  by  Prob.  3.  find  the  annuity  which  that  amount 
will  purchafe. 

Examp.  The  reverfion  of  a  freehold  eftate,  to  com¬ 
mence  20  yt^ars  hence,  is  bought  for  675.577I.  com¬ 
pound  intereft  being  allowed  at  6  per  cent. :  Required 
the  annuity  or  rent  ? 

By  the  Tables  the  amount  of  675.577!  1  L 

for  20  years,  at  6  per  cent.  ^  3  21 66  6 

By  Prob.  2.  2 166.6 X  .c6=  130.0  rent  f  ught. 

III.  Life  Annuities . 

The  value  of  annuities  for  life  is  determined  from 
obfervations  made  on  the  bills  of  mortality.  Dr  Halit-  j9 

Mr 
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Annuity.  Mr  Simpfon,  and  Monf.  de  Moivre,  are  gentlemen  of 
v... _ v _ t  dillinguilhed  merit  in  calculations  of  this  kind. 

Dr  Halley  had  recourfe  to  the  bills  of  mortality  at 
Breflaw,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  as  a  proper  itandard  for 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  being  a  place  pretty  central, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  not  much  crowded  with 
traffickers  or  foreigners.  He  pitches  upon  loco  per- 
fons  all  born  in  one  year,  and  obferves  how  many  of 
thefe  were  alive  every  year,  from  their  birth  to  the  ex- 
tinaion  of  the  lad,  and  confequently  how  many  died 
each  year,  as  in  the  fir  ft  of  the  following  Tables  •,  which 
is  well  adapted  to  Europe  in  general.  But  in  the.  city 
of  London  there  is  obferved  to  be  a  greater  difparity  in 
the  births  and  burials  than  in  any  other  place,  owing 
probably  to  the  vaft  refort  of  people  thither,  in  the  way 
of  commerce,  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  Mr 
Sirapfon,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  table  particularly 
fuited  to  this  populous  city,  pitches  upon  1280  perfons 
all  born  in  the  fame  year,  and  records. the  number  re¬ 
maining  alive  each  year  till  none  were  in  life. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  .obferve,  that 
however  perfe£t  tables  of  this  fort  may  be  in  themfelves, 
and  however  well  adapted  to  any  particular  climate, 
yet  the  conclufions  deduced  from  them  muff  always  be 
uncertain,  being  nothing  more  than  probabilities,  or 
conje£lures  drawn  from  the  ufual  period  of  human  life. 
And  the  pra&ice  of  buying  and  felling  annuities  on 
lives,  by  rules  founded  on  fuch  principles,  may  be  juft- 
ly  confidered  as  a  fort  of  lottery  or  chance  work,  in 
which  the  parties  concerned  mufl  often  be  deceived. 
But  as  eflimates  and  computations,  of  this  kind  are  now 
become  fafhionable,  we  fhall  fubjoin  fome  brief  account 
of  fuch  as  appear  mofl  material. 

Dr  Halley’s  Table  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  at 
Breflaw. 


1 

Mr  Simpfon’s 
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Table  on  the.  Bills  of  Mortality  at1 
London. 


Annuity. 


Age. 

Per/. 

liv. 

Age. 

Per/. 

liv. 

Age. 

Per/. 

liv. 

Age. 

Per/ 

liv. 

I 

1000 

24 

573 

47 

377 

70 

142 

2 

855 

25 

567 

48 

367 

71 

*3* 

3 

798 

26 

560 

49 

357 

72 

120 

4 

760 

27 

553 

5° 

346 

73 

109 

5 

732 

28 

546 

51 

335 

74 

98 

6 

7 1 0 

29 

539 

52 

324 

75 

88 

7 

692 

3° 

53i 

53 

3*3 

76 

78 

8 

680 

31 

523 

54 

302 

77 

68 

9 

670 

32 

5i5 

55 

292 

78 

58 

10 

661 

33 

5°7 

56 

282 

79 

49 

11 

653 

54 

499 

57 

272 

80 

41 

12 

646 

35 

490 

58 

262 

81 

34 

l3 

640 

36 

481 

59 

252 

82 

28 

14 

634 

37 

472 

60 

242 

83 

23 

1 5 

628 

38 

463 

61 

232 

84 

20 

16 

622 

39 

454 

62 

222 

85 

*5 

*7 

616 

40 

445 

63 

212 

86 

11 

18 

610 

41 

436 

64 

202 

87 

8 

l9 

604 

42 

427 

65 

I92 

88 

5 

20 

598 

43 

4*7 

66 

182 

89 

3 

21 

59 2 

44 

4°  7 

67 

172 

90 

1 

22 

586 

45 

397 

68 

162 

91 

0 

|  23 

579 

46 

387 

69 

152 

Age. 

Per/ 

liv. 

Age. 

Per/ 

liv. 

Age. 

Per/. 

liv. 

Age.  1 

Per/, 
liv . 

O 

1280 

24 

434 

48 

220 

72 

59 

I 

870 

25 

426 

49 

212 

73 

54 

2 

700 

20 

418 

5° 

204 

74 

49 

3 

635 

27 

410 

51 

196 

75 

45 

4 

600 

28 

402 

52 

188 

7  6 

41 

5 

580 

29 

394 

53 

180 

77 

38 

6 

564 

3° 

385 

54 

172 

78 

35 

7 

551 

31 

376 

55 

165 

79 

32 

8 

541 

32 

367 

56 

!58 

80 

29 

9 

53  2 

33 

358 

57 

1 5 1 

81 

26 

10 

524 

34 

349 

58 

*44 

82 

23 

11 

51 7 

35 

340 

59 

*37 

83 

20 

12 

5l° 

36 

331 

60 

130 

84 

ll 

13 

5°  4 

37 

332 

61 

123 

85 

14 

14 

498 

38 

3 1 3 

62 

n7 

86 

1 2 

1 5 

49  2 

39 

3°4 

63 

hi 

87 

10 

16 

486 

40 

294 

64 

*°5 

88 

8 

17 

480 

41 

284 

65 

99 

89 

6 

18 

474 

42 

274 

66 

93 

90 

5 

l9 

468 

43 

264 

6  7 

87 

91 

4 

20 

462 

44 

2  55 

68 

1  81 

92 

3 

21 

455 

45 

246 

69 

75 

93 

2 

22 

448 

46 

237 

70 

69 

94 

1 

23 

441 

47 

228 

71 

65 

95 

From  the  preceding  Tables  the  probability  of  the 
continuance  or  extin&ion  of  human  life  is  eftimated  as 

follows.  . 

1.  The  probability  that  a  perfon  of  a  given  age  fhall 
live  a  certain  number  of  years,  is  meafured  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  pro- 
pofed  age  has  to  the  difference  between  the  faid  number 
and  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the  given  age. 

Thus,  if  it  be  demanded,  what  chance  a  perfon  o 
40  years  has  to  live  feven  years  longer  ?  from  445,  the 
number  of  perfons  living  at  40  years  of  age  in  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley’s  table,  fubtra£l  377,  the  number  of  perfons  living 
at  47  years  of  age,  and  the  remainder  68  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  that  died  during  thefe  feven  years  5  and 
the  probability  or  chance  that  the  perfon  in  the  quef- 
tion  fhall  live  thefe  7  years  is  as  377  to  68,  or  nearly 
as  5t  to  1.  But,  by  Mr  Simpfon’s  table,  the  chance 
is  fomething  lefs  than  that  of  4  to  1. 

2.  If  the  year  to  which  a  perfon  of  a  given  age.  has 
an  equal  chance  of  arriving  before  he  dies,  be  required, 
it  may  be  found  thus  :  Find  half  the  number  of  perfons 
living  at  the  given  age  in  the  tables,  and  in  the  column 
of  age  you  have  the  year  required. 

Thus,  if  the  queftion  be  put  with  refpeft  to  a  per¬ 
fon  of  30  years  of  age,  the  number  of  that  age  in  Dr 
Halley’s  table  is  531,  the  half  whereof  is  265,  which 
is  found  in  the  table  between  57  and  58  years  •,  fo  that 
a  perfon  of  30  years  has  an  equal  chance  of  living  be¬ 
tween  27  and  28  years  longer. 

3.  By  the  tables,  the  premium  of  infurance  upon 
lives  may  in  fome  meafure  be  regulated. 

Thus, 
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Annuity.  Thus,  the  chance  that  a  perfon  of  25  years  has  to 
— — live  another  year,  is,  by  Dr  Halley’s  table,  as  80  to 
I  -7  but  the  chance  that  a  perfon  of  50  years  has  to  live 
a  year  longer  is  only  30  to  1  ,  and,  confequently,  the 
premium  for  infuring  the  former  ought  to  be  to  the  pre¬ 
mium  for  infuring  the  latter  for  one  year,  as  30  to  80, 
or  as  3  to  8. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  for 
the  life  of  a  fingle  perfon  of  any  given  age. 

Monf.  de  Moivre,  by  obferving  the  decreafe  of  the 
probabilities  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  table,  compo- 
fed  an  algebraic  theorem  or  canon,  for  computing  the 
value  of  any  annuity  for  life  5  which  canon  we  here  lay 
down  by  way  of 

Rule.  Find  the  complement  of  life  ;  and,  by  the 
tables,  find  the  value  of  il.  annuity  for  the  years  de¬ 
noted  by  the  faid  complement  •,  multiply  this  value  by 
the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  complement  of  life  ;  then  fubtradl  the  quot  from 
1  $  divide  the  remainder  by  the  interefl  of  il.  for  a 
year  -,  and  this  laft  quot  will  be  the  value  of  the  an¬ 
nuity  fought,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  years 
purchafe  the  annuity  is  worth. 

Examp.  What  is  the  worth  of  an  annuity  of  il.  for 
an  age  of  50  years,  interefl  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

86 

50  age  given. 

36  complement  of  life. 

By  the  tables,  the  value  is  16.5468 
Amount  of  il.  for  a  year,  1.05 


827340 

165468 


Complement  of  life,  36)i7.374i4o(.4826i5 
From  unity,  viz.  1.000000 
Subtract  .482615 

Interefl  of  iL  *05)«5i  7385(10.3477  value  fought. 

By  the  preceding  problem  is  conflru6led  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


The  value  of  il.  annuity  for  a  fingle  life. 


" — 

Age. 

3  per  c. 

3  \perc. 

4  per  c . 

4  iperc. 

5  Per  c- 

6  per  v. 

9=  10 

19.87 

l8.27 

16.88 

lS*l 

I4.60 

12.80 

8=r  1 1 

r9-74 

l8.l6 

16.79 

*5-59 

x4-53 

1 2*75 

7=12 

19.60 

18.05 

16.64 

‘5-51 

14.47 

12.70 

*3  >9-47 

r7-94 

16.60 

1 5*43 

M-41 

12.65 

6=  14 

I9-33 

17.82 

16.50 

*5-35 

*4-34 

12.60 

1S 

*9-l9 

17.71 

16.41 

lS-i  7 

I4,27 

1 2*55 

16 

19.05 

1 7*59 

16.31 

lS-*9 

14.20 

12.50 

5=I  7 

18.90 

I7*49 

16.21 

15.ro 

14.12 

12.45 

18 

18.76 

1 7-33 

16.10 

I5*°I 

x4'°5 

12.40 

J9 

18.61 

17.21 

T5-99 

14.92 

x3-97 

1 2-35 

4=  20 

18.46 

17.09 

xJ-89 

14.83 

13.89 

12.30 

21 

18.30 

16.96 

*5-7* 

»4  73 

13.81 

12.20 

22 

18.15 

16.83 

lS-6  7 

14.64 

l3-72 

12.15 

23 

17-99 

16.69 

J5-55 

x4-54 

13.64 

12.10 

3=  24 

r7-83 

16.56 

*5-43 

14.44 

1 3-55 

12.00 

25 

- - 

17 .66' 

I5.42 

l$-3l 

’4-34 

i3-46 

I2-95 

Annuity. 

The  value  of  il.  annuity  for  a  fingle  life.  v— 


Age. 

3  per  c. 

3iperc. 

4  per  c. 

4  Is  per  c. 

5  per  c. 

6  per  c, j 

26 

I7'5° 

l6.28 

lS'*9 

14.23 

13-37 

11.90 

27 

ll  33 

1 6. 1 3 

*5-°  4 

14.12 

13.28 

11.80 

28 

17  1 6 

i5-98 

x4  94 

14.02 

13.18 

1 J-75 

29 

16.98 

i5-83 

14.81 

*3  9° 

13.09 

11.65 

3° 

16.80 

15.68 

14.68 

*3  79 

12-99 

1 1.60 

?=3! 

16.62 

1 5-53 

J4-54 

1367 

12.88 

11.50 

32 

16.44 

1537 

i4.4i 

13-55 

12.78 

1 1.40 

33 

16.25 

15.21 

!4.27 

13  43 

12  67 

11 -3  5 

34 

16.06 

I5>05 

14. 1  2 

13-3° 

12.56 

11.25 

35 

15.86 

14.89 

I3-98 

1317 

1 2-45 

n.15 

36 

1 5-67 

I4'7I 

13.82 

13.04 

1 2*33 

11.05 

37 

15.46 

14.52 

x3-67 

12.90 

1 2.21 

1 1. 00 

38 

15.29 

J4-34 

13-52 

I2-77 

12.09 

10.90 

I  =  39 

*5-°5 

14.16 

!3-36 

12.63 

11  96 

ic.  80 

40 

14.84 

x3-98 

13.20 

12.48 

u.83 

10.70 

41 

14.63 

1 3-79 

13.02 

I2-33 

11.70 

IO-55 

42 

14.41 

x3-59 

12.85 

12.18 

1  !-57 

IO-45 

43 

14.19 

I3-4° 

12.68 

12.02 

1  M3 

io-35 

44 

13.96 

13.20 

12.50 

11.87 

1 1.29 

10.25 

45 

13-13 

12.99 

12.32 

1 1.70 

11.14 

10.10 

46 

*3-49 

12.78 

12.13 

n.54 

10.99 

10. CO 

47 

x3-2  5 

12.56 

“•94 

1 K37 

10.84 

9-85 

48 

I3*01 

12.36 

11.74 

1 1. 19 

10.68 

9-75 

49 

12.76 

12.14 

11.54 

1 1. 00 

10.51 

9.60 

50 

12.51 

11.92 

“•34 

10.82 

x°-35 

9-45 

5' 

12.26 

II.69 

hi  3 

10.64 

10. 1 7 

9-30 

52 

1 2.00 

11  *45 

10.92 

10.44 

9.99 

9.20 

S3 

II*73 

11.20 

10.70 

10.24 

9.82 

9.00 

54 

11.46 

IO-95 

KD.47 

10.04 

9-63 

8.85 

55 

11. 18 

10.69 

10.24 

. 

9.82 

9-44 

8.70 

56 

10.90 

10.44 

10.01 

9.6 1 

9.24 

8-55 

57 

10.61 

10.18 

9-77 

9-39 

9.04 

8-35 

58 

10.32 

9.91 

9-52 

9.16 

8.83 

8.20 

59 

10.03 

9.64 

9.27 

8-93 

8.61 

8.00 

60 

9-73 

936 

9.01 

8.69 

8-39 

7.80 

61 

9.42 

9.08 

8-75 

8.44 

8.16 

7.60 

62 

9.11 

8.79 

8.48 

8.19 

7-93 

7.40 

63 

8.79 

8.49 

8.20 

7-94 

7.68 

7.20 

64 

8.46 

8.19 

7.92 

7.67 

7-43 

6-95 

65 

8.13 

7.88 

7-63 

7-39 

7.18 

6-75 

66 

7-79 

7-56 

7-33 

7.12 

6.9I 

6.5O 

67 

7-45 

7.24 

7.02 

6.83 

6.64 

6.25 

68 

7.10 

6.91 

6-75 

6-54 

6.36 

6.00 

69 

6-75 

6.57 

6-39 

6.23 

6.07 

5-75 

70 

6.38 

6.22 

6.06 

5-92 

5-77 

5-5° 

71 

6.01 

5-87 

5-72 

5-59 

5-47 

5.20 

72 

5-^3 

5-5 1 

5.38 

5:26 

5*x5 

4.90 

73 

5-25 

5-x4 

5.02 

4.92 

4. 82 

4.60 

74 

4.85 

4-77 

4.66 

4-57 

4-49 

4-3° 

75 

4-45 

4-38 

4.29 

4-22 

4* 1 4 

4.00 

Tbs. 
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The  value  of  il.  annuity  for  a  fingle  life. 


Age. 

3  per  c ■ 

3  iPerc' 

4  per  c. 

4  \perc 

5  per  c. 

6  per  c . 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

4-°5 

3-63 

2.21 

2.78 

2-34 

3-98 

3-57 

2.i6 

2-74 

1  2*3X 

3-91 
3-52 
3-1 1 
2.74 
2,31 

3-84 

3-47 

3-°7 

2.67 

2.26 

3-78 

3-41 

3-°3 

2.64 

2.23 

3-65 

3-3° 

2.95 

2.55 

2.15 
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5  value  by  the  remainder  ;  and  the  quot  will  be  the  value  Annuity, 
of  il.  annuity,  or  the  number  ot  years  purchafe  fought.'. - - - 

Examp.  What  is  the  value  of  tool,  annuity  for  the 
joint  lives  of  two  perfons,  of  the  age  of  30  years  each, 
reckoning  intereft  at  4  Per  cent. 


The  above  table  thows  the  value  ot  an 
pound  for  a  fingle  life,  at  all  the  current  rates of: inte¬ 
reft;  and  is  efteemed  the  belt  table  of  this  kind  extant, 
and  preferable  to  any  other  of  a  different  conftruaion. 
But  vet  thofe  who  fell  annuities  have  generally  one  and 
a  half  or  two  years  more  value,  than  fpecified  in  the 
table,  from  purchafers  whofe  age  is  20  years  or  up- 

^Annuitiesof  this  fort  are  commonly  bought  or  fold  at 
fo  many  years  purchafe  :  and  the  value  afligned  in  the 
table  may  be  fo  reckoned.  Thus  the  value  of  an  annui¬ 
ty  of  one  pound  for  an  age  of  50  years,  at  3  per  cent,  in¬ 
tereft  is  12.51  ;  that  is,  12I.  1  os.  or  twelve  and  a  halt 
years 'purchafe.  The  marginal  figures  on  the  left  of  the 
column  of  age  ferve  to  (horten  the  table,  and  figmfy,  that 
the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  denoted  by  them  is 
the  fame  with  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  deno¬ 
ted  by  the  numbers  before  which  they  ftand.  Thus  the 
value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  of  9  and  10  years  is  the 
fame  5  and  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  age  of  6  and 
14,  for  the  age  of  3  and  24,  &c.  is  the  fame.  The  fur¬ 
ther  ufe  of  the  table  will  appear  in  the  queftions  and 
problems  following. 


life  of  years  is 

14.68 

Multiply  by 

.04 

Subtrad  the  produd 

-  58  7^ 

From 

2.0000 

Remains 

00 

<S 

T 

M 

And  1.4128)14.68(10.39  value  of  il.  annuity. 

And  10.39x100=1039  the  value  fought. 

2.  If  the  two  perfons  are  of  different  ages,  work  a3 

directed  in  the  following  . 

Rule.  Take  the  values  of  the  two  lives  from  the 
table  ;  multiply  them  into  one  another,  calling  the  re- 
fult  the  firft  produa  ;  then  multiply  the  laid  firft  pro- 
dua  by  the  intereft  of  il.  for  a  year,  calling  the  refult 
the  fecond  produa ;  add  the  values  of  the  two  lives, 
and  from  their  Turn  fubtraa  the  fecond  produa ;  divide 
the  firft  produa  by  the  remainder,  and  the  quot  will  be 
the  value  of  ll.  annuity,  or  the  number  of  years  purchafe 
fought. 

Ex  amp.  What  is  the  value  of  70I.  annuity  for  the 
joint  lives  of  two  perfons,  whereof  one  is  40  and  the 
other  50  years  of  age,  reckoning  intereft  at  5  per  cent.  > 

By  the  table,  the  value  of  40  years  is  -  1 1.83 

And  the  value  of  50  years  is  -  IO-35 


Firft  produa, 

nlhirvl  V  Kv 


122.4405 


Quest,  i.  a  perfon  of  50  years  would  purchafe  an 
annuity  for  life  of  200I. :  What  ready  money  ought  he 
to  pay,  reckoning  intereft  at  4-)  per  cent.  ? 

L. 

By  the  table  the  value  of  il.  is  10.8 

Multiply  by  200 

Value  to  be  paid  in  ready  money,  2164.00  Anf. 

Quest.  2.  A  young  merchant  marries  a  widow  lady 
of  40  vears  of  age,  with  a  jointure  of  300I.  a-year,  and 
wants  to  difpofe  of  the  jointure  for  ready  money  :  What 
fum  ought  lie  to  receive,  reckoning  intereft  at  3  J  per 

cent.  ?  T 

L. 

By  the  table,  the  value  of  xl.  is  13.98 

400 


Value  to  be  received  in  ready  money,  4194.00  Anf 

Prob.  2.  To  find  the  value  of  any  annuity  for  the 
joint  continuance  of  two  lives  ;  one  life  failing,  the  an¬ 
nuity  to  ceafe. 

Here  there  are  two  cafes,  according  as  the  ages  ot  the 
two  perfons  are  equal  or  unequal. 

1.  If  the  two  perfons  be  of  the  fame  age,  work  by 

the  following 

Rule.  Take  the  value  of  any  one  of  the  lives  from 
the  table;  multiply  this  value  by  the  intereft  of  il.  for 
a  year;  fubtraft  the  produd  from  2;  divide  the  forefaid 


Second  produd,  6. 1 22025 

Sum  of  the  two  lives,  -  22.180000 

Second  produft  deduct,  -  6.122025 

Remainder,  -  1 6.057975 

And  16.057975)122.4405(7.62  value  of  il.  annuity. 

70 


533.40  value  fought. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the 
longeft  of  two  lives  •,  that  is,  to  continue  fo  long  as  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  perfons  is  in  life. 

Rule.  From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  fingle  lives 
fubtrad  the  value  of  the  joint  lives,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  value  fought. 

Examp.  What  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  up¬ 
on  the  longeft  of  two  lives,  the  one  perfon  being  30, 
and  the  other  40  years  of  age,  intereft  at  4  per  cent.? 

By  the  table,  30  years  is  -  -  14.68 

40  years  is  -  -  -  1 3* 20 


Value  of  their  joint  lives,  by  Prob. 
Cafe  2.  is 


Value  fought, 


27.88 
9 .62 

18.26 

If 
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Annuities. J  If  the  annuity  be  any  other  than  il.  multiply  the 

v— — v — —  anfwer  found  as  above  by  the  given  annuity. 

If  the  two  perfons  be  of  equal  age,  find  the  value  of 
their  joint  lives  by  Cafe  I.  of  Prob.  2. 

ProB.  4.  To  find  the  value  of  the  next  prefentation 
to  a  living. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  the  fucceffor’s  life  fub- 
traft  the  joint  value  of  his  and  the  incumbent’s  life,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  il.  annuity  ;  which 
multiplied  by  the  yearly  income,  will  give  the  fum  to 
be  paid  for  the  next  prefentation. 

Ex  AMP.  A  enjoys  a  living  of  iool.  per  annum,  and 
B  would  purchafe  the  faid  living  for  his  life,  after  A’s 
death  :  The  queftion  is,  What  he  ought  to  pay  for  it, 
reckoning  intereft  at  5  per  cent.  A  being  60,  and  B  25 
years  of  age  ? 


L. 

By  the  table,  B’s  life  is  - 

13.46 

Joint  value  of  both  lives,  by  Prob.  2.  is 

6.97 

The  value  of  ll.  annuity, 

6.49 

Multiply  by 

100 

Value  of  next  prefentation, 

649.00 

The  value  of  a  direct  prefentation  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  any  other  annuity  for  life,  and  is  found  for  il.  by 
the  table  3  which  being  multiplied  by  the  yearly  in¬ 
come,  gives  the  value  fought. 

Prob.  5.  To  find  the  value  of  a  reverfion  for  ever, 
after  two  fucceftive  lives  5  or  to  find  the  value  of  a  living 
after  the  death  of  the  prefent  incumbent  and  his  fuc- 
celfer. 

Rule.  By  Prob.  3.  find  the  value  of  the  longeft:  of 
the  two  lives,  and  fubtrac*  that  value  from  the  value  of 
the  perpetuity,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value 
fought. 

Examp.  A,  aged  50,  enjoys  an  efiate  or  living  of 
Jool.  per  annum  j'B,  aged  30,  is  entitled  to  his  lifetime 
of  the  fame  eftate  after  A’s  death  5  and  it  is  propofed 
to  fell  the  efiate  juft  now,  with  the  burden  of  A  and 
B’s  lives  on  it :  What  is  the  reverfion  worth,  reckon¬ 
ing  intereft  at  4  per  cent.  ? 


By  the  table,  A’s  life  of  50  is 

L. 

1 1-34 

B’s  life  of  30  is 

14.68 

Sum, 

26.02 

Value  of  their  joint  lives  found  by") 
Prop.  2.  Cafe  2.  is  -  f 

8.60 

Value  of  the  longeft  life, 

17.42  fub. 

From  the  value  of  the  perpetuity, 

25.CO 

Remains  the  value  of  xl.  reverfion, 

00 

Multiply  by  100 


Value  of  the  reverfion,  -  -  758.00 

Prob.  6.  To  find  the  value  of  the  joint  continuance 
of  three  lives,  one  life  failing,  the  annuity  to  ceafe. 

Rule.  Find  the  fingle  values  of  the  three  lives  from 
the  table  j  multiply  thefe  fingle  values  continually, 
calling  the  refult  the  produfl  of  the  three  lives  ;  mul- 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. 


tiply  that  produCI  by  the  intereft  of  il.  and  that  pro-  Annuities. 

du<5l  again  by  2,  calling  the  refult  the  double  pro- - 

du£t  ;  then,  from  the  fum  of  the  feveral  produdts  of 
the  lives,  taken  two  and  two,  fubtradl  the  double  pro¬ 
duct  •,  divide  the  product  of  the  three  lives  by  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  the  quot  will  be  the  value  of  the  three 
joint  lives. 

Examp.  A  is  18  years  of  age,  B  34,  and  C  56  5 
What  is  the  value  of  their  joint  lives,  reckoning  in¬ 
tereft  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

By  the  table,  the  value  of  A’s  life  is  16.1,  of  B’a 

14. 1  2,  and  of  C’s  10.01. 

16.1  X  14.12X  10.01  —  2275. 6, produ6lof  thethreelives. 

•04 


91.024 

2 


182.048,  double  product. 
Product  of  A  and  B,  16.1  X  14.1  2  X  227.33 
A  and  C,  16.1  X  10.01  =  161.16 
B  and  C,  14.12X  io.oo=  141.34 


Sum  of  all,  two  and  two,  -  529.83 

Double  produdt  fubtraft,  -  182  048 

Remainder,  -  347.782 

And  347.782)2275.600(6.54  value  fought. 

Prob.  7.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the 
longeft  of  three  lives. 

Rule.  From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  three  fingle 
lives  taken  from  the  table,  fubtradl  the  fum  of  all  the 
joint  lives,  taken  two  and  two  as  found  by  Prob.  2.  and 
to  the  remainder  add  the  value  of  the  three  joint  lives, 
as  found  by  Prob.  6.  and  that  fum  will  be  the  value  of 
the  longeft  life  fought. 

Examp.  A  is  18  years  of  age,  B  34,  and  C  56: 
What  is  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  thefe  three  lives, 
intereft  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

By  the  table,  the  fingle  value  of  A’s  life  is  16. 1 
fingle  value  of  B’s  life  is  14.12 
fingle  value  of  C’s  life  is  Jo.oi 

Sum  of  the  (ingle.  values,  40.23 

By  Prob.  2.  the  joint  value  of  A  and  B  is  10.76 
joint  value  of  A  and  C  is  8.19 
joint  value  of  B  and  C  is  7.65 

Sum  of  the  joint  lives,  26.60 

Remainder,  -  13.63 

By  Prob.  6.  the  value  of  the  3  joint  lives  is  6.54 

Value  of  the  longeft  of  the  3  lives,  -  20.17 

Other  problems  might  be  added,  but  thefe  adduced 
are  fufficient  for  moft  purpofes.  The  reader  probably 
may  wi(h  that  the  reafon  of  the  rules,  which,  it  muft  be 
owned,  are  intricate,  had  been  afligned  :  but  this  could 
not  be  done  without  entering  deeper  into  the  fubjeft 
than  was  practicable  in  this  place.  See  Chances. 
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ANNUITIES,  Borrowing  upon  ;  one  of  the  methods 
employed  by  government  tor  raifing  fupplies. 

Of ythis  there  are  two  methods;  that  of  borrowing 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing 
upon  annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne, 
large  fums  were  frequently  borrowed  upon  annuities 
for  terms  of  years,  which  were  fometimes  longer  and 
fometimes  (horter.  In  1693,  an  aft  was  palled  for 
borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of  14  per  cent, 
or  of  i40,oool.  a  year  for  16  years.  In  1691,  an  aft 
was  palled  for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  tor 
livesi  upon  terms  which  in  the  prefent  times  would  ap¬ 
pear  very  advantageous.  But  the  fubfeription  was  not 
filled  up.  In  the  following  year  the  deficiency  was 
made  good  by  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at 
14  per  cent.  or  at  a  little  more  than  feven  years  pur- 
chafe  In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed  thole 
annuities  flere  allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others  of 
96  years,  upon  paying  into  the  exchequer  63  pounds 
in  the  hundred ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  14  per 
cent,  for  life,  and  14  per  cent,  for  96  years,  was  fold 
for  63  pounds,  or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe 
Such  was  the  fuppofed  inflability  of  government,  that 
even  thefe  terms  procured  few  purchasers.  In  tne 
reien  of  Queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  different  octa- 

fions  borrowed  both  upon  annuities  for  lives  and  upon 

annuities  for  terms  of  32,  of  89,  of  98,  and  of  99  years. 


as  premiums  to  he  fubferibers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  Annuities. 

above  the  redeemable  annuity  to  intereft  upon  the  ere-  - - - - ' 

dit  of  which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made.  _  1  hey 
were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which  the 
money  was  borrowed  ;  but  as  an  additional  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  lender.  ,  ,  . 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been  granted 
in  two  different  ways ;  either  upon  feparate  fives,  or 
upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called  Tontines, 
from  the  name  of  their  inventor.  W  hen  annuities  are 
wanted  upon  feparate  lives,  the  death  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  annuitant  difburdens  the  public  revenue  fo  far  as 
it  was  afTefted  by  his  annuity.  When  annuities  are 
granted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation  of  the  public  re¬ 
venue  does  not  commence  till  the  death  of  all  the  an- 
nuitants  comprehended  in  one  lot,  which  may  fometimes 
confift  of  twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  of  whom  the  iur- 
v Ivors  fucceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe  who  die  be¬ 
fore  them  j  the  laft  furvivor  fucceeding  to  the  annui¬ 
ties  of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  fame  revenue  more 
money  can  always  be  raifed  by  tontines  than  by  an¬ 
nuities  for  feparate  lives.  An  annuity,  with  a  right 
of  furvivorfhip,  is  really  worth  more  than  an  equal  an¬ 
nuity  for  a  feparate  life  ;  and  from  the  confidence  which 
every  man  naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the 
principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  fuccefs  of  all  lot¬ 
teries,  fuch  an  annuity  generally  fells  for  Willing 
more  than  it  is  worth.  In  countries  where  it  is  ulual 


annuities  for  terms  of  32,  of  V  f°or9oVyears  for  government  to  raife  money  by  granting  annuities, 

IVe’taVid  sreysf  si.h?S..  tontine!  are  upon  this  .ecu, 


were  mauceu  ***  “  ,  .  : r  ,  r 

flock  to  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  purchafe 
of  the  annuities,  together  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  flock  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened  then  to 
be  due  upon  them.  In  l720,  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  annuities  for  terms  of  years  both  long  and  fltort 
were  fubferibed  into  the  fame  fund.  1  he  long  annui¬ 
ties  at  that  time  amounted  to  666,82il.  8s.  3^d.  a-year. 
On  the  tth  of  January  1775,  the  remainder  of  them, 
or  what  was  not  fubferibed  at  that  time,  amounted  only 

to  156,453k  1 2s.  8d.  ,  . 

During  the  two  wars  which  began  in  1 739’  an“  ,ln 
17 -c  little  money  was  borrowed  either  upon  annuities 

for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  thofe  for  lives.  An  annui¬ 
ty  for  98  or  99  years,  however,  is  worth  nearly  as 
inuch  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  ihould,  therefore,  one 
roi^ht  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing  nearly  as  much. 
But  thofe  who,  in  order  to  make  family  fettlements, 
and  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public 
flocks,  would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminilhing ;  and  luch  people 
make  a  very  confiderable  proportion  both  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  purchafers  of  flock.  An  annuity  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  therefore,  though  its  intrinfic  value 
may  be  very  nearly  the  .fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual 
annuity,  will  not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  pur- 
chafers.’  The  fubferibers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  ge¬ 
nerally  to  fell  their  fubfeription  as  foon  as  poflible,  pre¬ 
fer  greatlv  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by  parlia¬ 
ment  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  along  term  of 
years’of  only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  former 
rnay  be  fuppofed  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame ;  and  it  makes,  therefore,  a  more  convenient 
transferable  flock  than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  laft-mentioned  wars,  annuities,  either 
for  terms’of  years  or  for  lives,  were  feldom  granted  but 


annuities  for  feparate  lives.  1  he  expedient  which  will 
raife  moft  money,  is  almoft  always  preferred  to  that 
which  is  likely  to  bring  about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner- 
the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue.  . 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  public 
debts  confitls  in  annuities  for  lives  than  in  England^ 
According  to  a  memoir  prefented  by  the  parliament  or 
Bourdeaux  to  the  king  in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt 
of  France  is  eftimated  at  twenty-four  hundred  millions 
oflivres;  of  which  the  capital,  for  which  annuities  for 
lives  had  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions,  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole  public 
debt.  The  annuities  themfelves  are  computed  to  a- 
mount  to  thirty  millions  a-year,  the  fourth  part  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the  fuppofed  intereft  of 
that  whole  debt.  It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of 
anxiety  in  the  two  governments  of  France  and  England 
for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  occa- 
fions  this  difference  in  their  refpeftive  mode  of  bor¬ 
rowing  5  it  arifes  altogether  from  the  different  views 
and  interefts  of  the  lenders, 

In  Britain,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the 
greateft  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants 
are  generally  the  people  who  advance  money  to  go¬ 
vernment.  By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean  to  di- 
minifti,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  their  mercan¬ 
tile  capitals  ^  and  unlefs  they  expe&ed  to  fell  with 
fome  profit  their  fhare  in  the  fubfeription  for  a  new 
loan,  they  never  would  fubferibe.  But  if  by  advan¬ 
cing  their  money  they  were  to  purchafe,  inftead  of 
perpetual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only,  whether 
their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  vrould  not  al¬ 
ways  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  with  a  profit.  Annui¬ 
ties  upon  their  own  lives  they  would  always  fell  with 
lofs ;  becaufe  no  man  will  give  for  an  annuity  upon  the 

life 
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Annuities  life  of  another  wliofe  age  and  date  are  nearly  the  fame 
|j  with  his  own,  the  fame  price  which  he  would  give  for 
Annuncia-  one  Up0n  his  own.  An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a 
third  perfon,  indeed,  is  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to 
’  the  buyer  and  the  feller  ;  but  its  real  value  begins  to 
diminifh  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  continues 
to  do  fo  rtore  and  more  as  long  as  it  fubfifts.  It  can 
never,  -  therefore,  make  fo  convenient  a  transferable 
flock  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  of  which  the  real  value 
may  be  fuppofed  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame. 

In  France,  before  the  revolution,  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  not  being  in  a  great  mercantile  city,  mer¬ 
chants  did  not  make  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  advance  money  to  government.  The  people 
concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers  general,  the  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  taxes  which  were  not  in  farm,  the  court 
bankers,  &c.  made  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  ad¬ 
vance  their  money  in  all  public  exigencies.  Such  peo¬ 
ple  were  commonly  men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great 
wealth,  and  frequently  of  great  pride.  They  were  too 
proud  to  marry  their  equals,  and  women  of  quality 
difdained  to  marry  them.  They  frequently  refolved, 
therefore,  to  live  bachelors  5  and  having  neither  any 
familie  sof  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of 
their  relations,  whom  they  were  not  always  very  fond 
of  acknowledging,  they  defired  only  to  live  in  fplen- 
dour  during  their  own  time,  and  were  not  unwilling 
that  their  fortune  fhould  end  with  themfelves.  The 
number  of  rich  people,  befides,  who  were  either  aVerfe 
to  marry,  or  wliofe  condition  of  life  rendered  it  either 
improper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fo,  was  much 
greater  in  France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  people, 
who  had  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing  could  be 
more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  capital  for  a  re¬ 
venue,  which  is  to  lad  juft  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than 
they  wifh  it  to  do. 

ANNUITY  OF  TEINDS,  in  Scots  Law ,  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  teindsof  ere&ed  benefices  formerly  payable 
to  the  crown,  but  now  gone  into  difufe. 

ANNULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  in  the 
form  of,  or  refembling  a  ring.  It  is  alfo  a  peculiar  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  fourth  finger,  commonly  called  the 
ring  finger. 

ANNULET,  in  ArchiteBurv ,  a  fmall  iquare  member 
in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the  quarter  round. 

Annulet  is  alfo  a  narrow  flat  moulding,  which  is 
common  to  divers  places  of  the  columns,  as  in  the  ba- 
fes,  capitals,  &c.  It  is  the  fame  member  which  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  a  fillet ;  Palladio,  a  Hfijl  or  cinBure  ;  Sca- 
mozzi,  and  Mr  Brown,  a  fu'percilium,  lift,  tinea ,  eye¬ 
brow,  fquare,  rabbit ,  See  Architecture. 

Annulet,  a  little  circle,  born  as  a  charge  in  coats 
of  arms,  as  alfo  added  to  them  as  a  difference.  Among 
the  Romans  it  reprefented  liberty  and  nobility.  It  alfo 
denotes  (Length  and  eternity-,  by  reafon  of  its  circular 
form. 

When  this  figure  is  added  as  a  difference,  fome  au¬ 
thors  affert,  that  itferves  to  remind  the  bearer  to  achieve 
great  actions. 

ANNULLING,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  cancel¬ 
ling  or  making  void  a  deed,  fentence,  or  the  like. 

ANNUNCIADA,  Annuntiada,  or  Annuncia- 
TA,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Savoy,  firft  inftituted 
by  Amadeus  I.  in  the  year  1409 :  their  collar  was  of 


15  links,  interwoven  one  with  •  another,  in  form  of  aAnnuncia- 
true  lover’s  knot  :  and  the  motto,  F.  E.  R.  T.  figni-  da 
fying,  Fortitude  ejus  Rhodum  tenuit .  Amadeus  VIII.  Ano[ymp,\ 
gave  the  name  Annttnciuda  to  this  order,  which  was  for-  ?(je$. 
merly  known  by  that  of  the  knot  of  love  ;  changing  at  — y-*—' 

the  fame  time  the  image  of  St.  Maurice  patron  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  which  hung  at  the  collar,  for  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  \  and  inflead  of  the  motto  above  mentioned,  fub- 
ftituting  the  words  of  the  angel’s  falutation. 

Annunciada  is  alfo  the  title  of  feveral  religious  or¬ 
ders,  inftituted  at  different  times,  and  at  different  places, 
in  honour  of  the  annunciation.  See  the  next  article. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  tidings.broughtby  the  an¬ 
gel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of 
Chrift. 

Annunciation  is  alfo  a  feflival,  kept  by  the  church 
on  the  25th  of  March,  in  commemoration  of  thefe  tid¬ 
ings.  This  feflival  appears  to  be  of  very  great  anti¬ 
quity.  There  is  mention  made  of  it  in  a  fermon  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Athanafius .  Others  carry  it  up 
to  the  time  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  becaufe  there  is 
a  fermon  like  wife  attributed  to  him  upon  the  fame  fub- 
je£l.  But  the  beft  critics  reject  both  thefe  writings  as 
fpurious.  However,  it  is  certain,  this  feflival  was  ob- 
ferved  before  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  in  which 
there  is  a  canon  forbidding  the  celebration  of  all  fefli- 
vals  in  Lent,  excepting  the  Lord’s  day,  and  the  feafl  of 
the  annunciation  :  fo  that  we  may  date  its  original  from 
the  feventh  century. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  on  this  feafl,  the  pope  performs 
the  ceremony  of  marrying  or  cloiflering  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  maidens,  who  are  prefented  to  him  in  the  church, 
clothed  in  white  ferge,  and  muffled  up  from  head  to 
foot  :  An  officer  flan ds  by,  with  purfes  containing  notes 
of  50  crowns  for  thofe  who  make  choice  of  marriage,  and 
notes  of  a  hundred  for  thofe  who  choofe  to  veil. 

Annunciation,  islikewife  a  title  given  by  the  Jews 
to  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  paffover. 

ANNUNCIATOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the 
church  of  Conflantinople.  It  was  his  bufmefs  to  in¬ 
form  the  people  of  the  feflivals  that  were  to  be'cele- 
brated. 

ANODYNE,  from  a  privative,  and  oSova,  doleo  ; 
or  «  neg.  and  o3vr» j,  pain),  a  term  applied  to  medicines 
which  eafe  pain,  and  procure  fleep.  They  are  divided 
into  three  forts,  viz.  1.  Paregorics,  or  fuch  as  affuage 
pain.  2.  Hypnotics,  or  fuch  as  relieve  by  procuring 
fleep.  3.  Narcotics,  or  fuch  as  eafe  the  patient  by  flupi- 
fying  him. 

Opiates  and  narcotics  deflroy  fenfation.  Some  hyp¬ 
notics  and  paregorics,  as  nitre,  camphor,  &c.  procure 
eafe  and  deep  by  removing  the  offending  caufe.  Cam¬ 
phor  is  faid  to  be  the  bed  anodyne  in  nervous  cafes  and 
at  the  decline  of  fevers.  The  dofes  of  thefe  medicines 
are  generally  regulated  by  the  pulfe. 

ANOINTERS,  a  religious  fe£l  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  fo  called  from  the  ceremony  they  ufed  of 
anointing  all  perfons  before  they  admitted  them  into 
their  church.  They  founded  their^opinion  of  anointing 
upon  the  fifth  of  James,  ver.  14.  and  15. 

ANOLYMPIADES,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
by  the  Elians  to  thofe  Olympic  games  which  had  been 
celebrated  under  the  director  of  the  Pifaeans  and  Ar¬ 
cadians.  The  Elians  claimed  the  foie  right  of  mana¬ 
ging  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  they  fometimes 
3  D  2  met 
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Anomali-  met  with  competitors.  The  hundred  and  fourth  Olym- 
ftlcalYear  piad  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the  Arcadians  by 
11  whom  the  Elians  were  at  that  tune  reduced  very  low  ; 
AnonKEans.thisi)  as  well  as  thofe  managed  by  the  inhabitants  ot 
^  Pifa  they  called  that  is,  “  unlawful  U- 

lympiads and  left  them  out  of  their  annals,  wherein 
the  names  of  their  viftors  and  other  occurrences  were 

^ANOM ALISTICAL  year,  in  AJlronomy,  the 
time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pafs  through  her  orbit  :  it 
is  alfo  called  the  Periodica!  Tear.  The  fpace.of  time 
belonging  to  this  year  is  greater  than  the  tropical  year, 
on  account  of  the  precefiion  of  the  equinoxes.  bee 
Astronomy. 

ANOMALOUS,  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  ir¬ 
regular,  or  deviates  from  the  rule  obferved  by  other 
things  of  the  like  nature. 

ANOMALOUS  Verbs,  in  Grammar,  fueh  as  are  not 
conjugated  conformably  to  the  paradigm  of  their  con¬ 
jugation.  They  are  found  in  all  languages.  In  Latin, 
the  verb  lego  is  the  paradigm  of  the  third  conjugation ; 
and  runs  thus,  lego,  legis,  legit :  by  the  fame  rule  it 
fliould  be  fero,  feris ,  ferit  ;  but  we.  hy,fero,fers,  jei  t . 
fero ,  then,  is  an  anomalous  verb.  In  Englflh  the  irre¬ 
gularity  relates  often  to  the  preter  tenfe  and  pailive  par¬ 
ticiple  :  for  example,  give,  were  it  formed  according  to 
rule,  would  make  gived  in  the  preter  tenfe  and  paOive 
participle  ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  it  makes  gave,  and 

in  the  latter  given -  .  ,  .  .  . 

ANOMALY,  in  AJlronomy^  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  whereby  they  deviate  from  the 

aphelion  or  apogee.  . 

ANOMIA,  in  Z oology,  a  genus  of  injects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  Their  (hell  is  bi¬ 
valve,  and  the  valves  are  unequal.  One  valve  us  per¬ 
forated  near  the  hinge  ;  affixed  by  that  perforation  to 
fome  other  body.  There  are  25  fpecies  of  the  ano- 
mia  :  of  which  only  two  are  natives  of  the  Britifh  leas, 
viz.  1.  The  ephippium,  with  the  habit  of  an  oyfter  ;  the 
one  iide  convex,  the  other  flat,  perforated  ;  adherent  to 
other  bodies,  often  to  oyfter  (hells,  by  a  ftrong  tendinous 
ligature;  colour  of  the  infide  perlaceous.  Size,  near  two 
inches  diameter.  2.  The  fquammula,  with  (hells  re- 
fembling  the  feales  of  fifh  ;  very  delicate,  and  filvery ; 
much  flatted;  perforated  ;  very  fmall.  Adheres  to  oy- 
(lers,  crabs,  lobfters,  and  (hells.  This  fpecies  of  the 
genus  are  commonly  called  Beaked  Cockles .  No  nan  e 
has  been  given  to  the  fifh  that  inhabits  it;  for  the  recent 
(hells  of  this  kind  are  fo  very  ra^e,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
one  to  be  found  perfeft.  they  are  perhaps,  as  well  as 
that  which  has  given  its  form  to  the  cornu  ammoms ,  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  deeped  parts  of  the  ocean;  confequent- 
ly  it  mud  be  fome  extraordinary  agitation  of  that  great 
body  of  water  that  can  bring  them  at  all  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  in  their  recent  date.  See  ConcholcGY  In¬ 
dex . 

The  foflil  fpecies  of  the  Anomia  genus  are  uncommon¬ 
ly  numerous  in  this  idand,  in  our  chalk  pits  and  lime- 
ftone  quarries ;  and  in  Gloucederfhire  they  are  as  com¬ 
mon  on  the  ploughed  lands  as  pebbles  on  other  places. 

ANOMOEANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name 
by  which  the  pure  Arians  were  called  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  contradidindlion  to  the  Semi- Arians.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  xvopow,  different ,  dif- 
Jimi/ar ;  For  the  pure  Arians  aflerted,  that  the  Son 
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wa,  of  a  nature  different  from,  and  in  nothing  like,  Anonw- 

that  of  the.  Father  :  whereas  the  Semi- Arians  acknow- rhomboi  u 
ledger!  a  likenefs  of  nature  in  the  Son;  at  the  fame  time  Arcrexia> 

that  thev  denied,  with  the  pure  Arians,  the  conlubftan-  , - ^ - - 

tialitv  of  the  Word.  The  Semi- Arians  condemned  the 
Anoraoeans  in  the  council  of  Seleueia  ;  and  the  Anomce- 
ans  in  their  turn  condemned  the  Semi- Arians  in  the 
councils  of  Conftantinople  and  Antioch,  erafmg  the 
word  opuH,  like,  out  of  the  Formula  of  Rinnni  and  that 
of  Conftantinople.  .  .  ,,  .  rr.„ 

ANOMORFIOMBOIDIA,  in  Natural liijlory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  fpars  ;  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  irregular,  and  a  rnomboidal 

fioure.  I  he  bodies  of  this  genus  are  pellucid  cryftahine 
fpars  of  no  determinate  or  regular  external  form,  but  al¬ 
ways  breaking  into  regularly  lhomboidal  mafles;  eaflly 
fiffile,  and  compofed  of  plates  running  both  horizontal¬ 
ly  and  perpendicularly  through  the  mafles,  but  cleaving 
more  readily  and  evenly  in  a  horizontal,  than  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direftion  ;  the  plates  being  ever  compofed  ot 
irregular  arrangements  of  rhomboidal  concretions.  Ur 
tliis^genus  there  are  five  known  fpecies.  I.  A  white, 
bright,  and  (hattery  one  ;  found  in  great  quantities  m 
the  lead  mines  of  Derbyfliire,  Yorkfliire,  and  VV  ales. 

2.  A  milk-white,  opaque,  and  (battery  one,  found  in 
fome  parts  of  France,  and  very  plentifully  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  fometimes  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  in 
the  hills  of  Yorkfliire.  3.  A  hard,  dull,  and  fnow- 
white  one,  found  in  fome  of  the  mines  in  Derbyfliire, 
and  in  many  of  our  northern  counties.  4*  A  hard, 
gray,  and  pellucid  one,  found  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Yorkfliire,  and  very  common  in  Germany.  .  And,  5.  A 
pellucid  and  colourlefs  one  ;  this  is  found  in  the  lead 
mines  of  Derbyfliire  and  Yorkfliire.  All  thefe  in  fome 
decree  have  the  double  refra&ion  of  the  Iceland  cryftal. 

See  Iceland  Cryjlal, 

ANONIS.  See  Ononis,  Botany  Index . 
ANONYMOUS,  fomething  that  is  namelefs,  or  of 
which  the  name  is  concealed.  It  is  a  term  ufually  ap¬ 
plied  to  books  which  do  not  exprefs  the  author’s  name,, 
or  to  authors  whofe  names  are  unknown*  ^ 

Anonymous,  in  commerce.  Partnerfhips  in  trade  in 
France  are  fly  led  anonymous,  when  they  are  not  carried 
on  under  any  particular  name,  but  wherein  each  of  the 
partners  trades  vifibly  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  name  ;  after  which  all  the  partners  give  one  ano-* 
ther  an  account  of  their  profit  or  lofs  in  trade.  Thefe 
forts  o£  partnerfliips  are  concealed,  and  known  only  to 
the  parties  them  (elves.  .  . 

Anonymous  Partnerfiips  in  Trade ,  are  alfo  111 
France,  fucb,  wherein  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality  de- 
pofite  fumsof  money,  in  order  to  (hare  of  the  profits  and 
lofs.  To  this  end  thofe  who  furnifli  the  capital  have  no 
trouble  in  carrying  on  the  trade,  nor  do  their  names  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  way  interefted  therein. 

Anonymous,  in  Law .  The  fending  anonymous  let¬ 
ters  demanding  money,  &c.  is  felony  by  the  Black  A6t,v 
9  Geo.  I.  cap.  xxii. 

ANOREXIA,  Anorexy,  (from  «  negative,  and 
appetite')  :  a  want  of  appetite,  or  a  loathing  of 
food.  The  diforder  is  either  original  or  fymptomatic- 
When  it  is  original,  its  caufes  are  bad  diet,  too  free 
drinking,  voracioufnefs,  &c.  :  In  which  cafes,  a  vomit 
or  two  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  ;  and  temperance* 
a  light  but  cordial  nourifliing  diet,,  and  daily  exercife* 

perfifled 
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Anofti.  perftfted  in,  will  generally  effe&  a  recovery.  But  it  is 
— -v  — more  frequently  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  diforder  *, 
and  then  the  cure  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  one. 

ANOSSI,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
lying  between  Lat.  23  18.  and  2 6.  O.  S.  It  is  water¬ 
ed  by  many  rivers,  moll  of  which  run  into  the  Fran - 
chere ,  Ramevatte ,  or  humour,  the  fpringof  which  is  in 
a  mountain  called  Manghage,  and  dilcharges  itfelf  in¬ 
to  the  fea  in  Lat.  25.  t8.  S.  The  mouth  of  this  river 
is  often  flopped,  and  the  eourfe  to  the  fea  interrupt¬ 
ed,  uniefs  kept  open  by  the  overflowings  of  great 
rains  and  high  tides.  The  water  runs  fait  one  league 
above  the  mouth,  particularly  in  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fea.  A  lake,  called  Amboit ,  is  formed 
at  the  mouth,  half  a  league  wide,  with  depth  fufficient 
for  any  (hip  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  kept  open. 
Next  in  bignefs  to  the  Franchere,  is  the  Manghafia, 
which  fpvings  from  a  mountain  called  Siliva,  and  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  where  large '(hips  may  ride  at 
anchor.  Crocodiles  breed  in  thefe  and  all  the  other 
rivers  of  the  ifland,  • 

Between  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned  lies  Cape 
St  Remain,  half  a  mile  diflant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Franchere,  and  which  runs  from  the  north-wefl  fix  or 
feven  leagues  into  the  fea.  When  the  cape  is  paffed 
the  coafl  forms  a  great  bay,  in  the  fhape  of  a  crofs, 
which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Dian 
Panouge  or  Pitorah.  In  the  middle  of  this  bay  the 
land  runs  out,  and  almoll  forms  a  peninfula  called  Tho - 
langare .  Fort  Dauphin  lies  to  the  north  of  this  pen¬ 
infula,  and  Port  Dauphin  over  againfi  it_.  This  pro¬ 
vince  has  feveral  other  peninfulas  and  fmall  ifiands  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  The  country  is  beautiful  ;  abounds  in 
fruit  trees  ;  is  fertile  in  pa  flu  res  for  cattle  ;  and,  if  care¬ 
fully  cultivated,  would  produce  all  the  ncceffaries  of  life. 
It  is  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  are  covered 
with  woods  and  fhrubs  *,  but,  about  four  miles  diflant 
from  Fort  Dauphin,  the  adjacent  hills  are  quite  defti- 
tute  of  verdure.  The  French  often  dug  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  expe&ing  to  meet  with  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  particularly  in  one  mountain  where  feveral  fprings 
flow  near  each  other  and  empty  themfelves  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  river.  In  this  river  they  found  feveral  ftones 
and  heaps  intermixed  with  yellow  clay,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  black  and  white  fpangles  finning  like  filver, 
which  they  carefully  pounded  and  wafhed,  but  without 
effect.  About  60  yards  above  thefe  fprings  the  grafs, 
and  every  fort  of  vegetable,  appears  half  dried  and  yel¬ 
low,  from  a  metalline  fulphur,  which  gives  that  afpedl  ; 
but  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  frefh  and 
beautiful  verdure.  It  is  Paid  that  the  Portuguefe  found 
gold  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  on  the  north  fide, 
but  that  the  place  they  had  dug  was  filled  up  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  country  after  the  Portuguefe  had  been 
driven  out. 

The  province  of  Anoffi  is  inhabited  by  three  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  whites,  and  four  forts  of  negroes.  The 
whites  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  names  of  Rohandrians , 
Anacandrians ,  and  Ond%atfi .  The  whites  are  diftin¬ 
guiftied  from  the  negroes  by  the  general  name  of  Ra - 
feramini  or  Rahimini ;  and  the  Rohandrians  are  di- 
ftinguifiied  above  the  other  whites.  When  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  ele&ion  of  a  fovereign,  whom  they  call  Om - 
pin ndrian,  or  Dian  Bahouache ,  he  is  chofen  from  the 


Rohandrian  race.  Next  to  him  the  others  hold  the  Andfi. 
rank  of  princes,  and  are  honoured  as  fuch  by  all  the  - 

reft  of  the  fubje&s.  The  Anacandrians  are  defendants 
of  the  chiefs,  but  who  have  degenerated,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  baflards  of  princes,  or  thofe  who  are  de¬ 
fended  from  a  Rohandrian  and  any  inferior  white  or 
black  woman.  Thefe  are  likewiie  called  by  the  name 
of  Ontempajfemaca ,  or  people  from  the  Tandy  parts  of 
Mecca,  from  whence,  they  fay,  came  the  Rohandrians. 

Both  the  Rohandrians  and  Anacandrians  wear  long 
hair,  which  hangs  down  in  curls  5  and  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  killing  beafts.  The  Ondzatfi,  or  loweft  clafs 
of  whites,  are  defended  from  the  baftards  of  the  Ana- 
candrians.  Thefe  are  all  fiftiermen,  and  are  allowed 
to  kill  no  land  animal  except  a  chicken. 

The  four  claffes  of  negroes  are  named  Voadziri ,  Z0- 
havohits ,  Ontfoa  and  Ondeves .  The  Voadziri,  the  moft 
powerful  and  the  richeft,  are  maftersof  feveral  villages  ; 
and  defended  from  the  original  lords  of  the  country. 

They  enjoy  the  privilege  of  killing  beafts,  when  at  a 
diftance  from  the  whites,  and  no  Rohandrian  or  Ana^ 
candrian  in  the  village.  The  Lohavohits  are  defend¬ 
ants  from  the  Voadziri,  and  alfo  lords  )  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  one  commands  a  whole  diftrift,  and 
the  jurifdflion  of  the  others  extends  only  to  their  own 
village  and  family.  They  are  alfo  permitted  to  kill 
thofe  beafts  they  intend  to  eat,  when  at  a  diftance  from 
the  whites.  The  Ontfoa  are  next  to  the  Lohavohits, 
and  are  their  near  relations.  The  Ondeves  are  the  low’eft 
of  all,  being  originally  (laves  by  father  and  mother. 

The  Voadziri,  Lohavohits,  and  Ontfoa,  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  fubmitting  themfelves,  on  the  death  of  their 
lord  or  king,  to  any  chief  they  pleafe.  In  return  for  fuch 
homage,  the  new  lord  makes  them  a  prefen t,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  becomes  heir  to  all  their  pofieffions. 

Hence  the  lower  claffes-both  of  whites  and  blacks, 
when  death  approaches,  are  under  the  greateft  concern 
and  anguifh  of  mind,  well  knowing  that  their  lords 
will  not  fail  to  deprive  their  children  of  every  thing 
they  poffefs.  The  Ondeves  have  not  the  fame  liberty 
with  the  others  *,  but,  in  times  of  famine,  the  chiefs 
are  obliged  to  fupply  them  with  ncceffaries  )  which  if 
they  fail  to  do,  they  have  the  liberty  of  fubmitting 
themfelves  to  new  matters.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  have  no  temples,  and  very  little  appearance 
of  religion  *,  only  they  keep  up  a  cuftom  of  immolating 
beafts  upon  particular  occafions,  as  in  ficknefs,  plant¬ 
ing  yams  or  rice,  on  affemblies,  &c.  They  offer  the 
firft  born  beaft  to  the  devil  and  to  God,  naming  the 
devil  firft,  in  this  manner,  Dianbilis  Amitihankabare,  or 
“  Lord  Devil  and  God.” — There  are  feveral  towns  on 
the  river  Franchere  )  and  near  this  river  the  Portuguefe 
had  a  fort  built  upon  a  fteep  rock,  and  feveral  build¬ 
ings  below,  with  enelofures,  which  furnifhed  all  fort* 
of  ncceffaries  for  their  fubfiftcnce  \  but  they  were  all 
maffacred  by  the  natives. 

This  province  feems  originally  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  negroes.  The  w-hites  or  Zaferamini  fettled  in  it 
about  200  years  ago,  and  conquered  the  negroes.  But 
they  themfelves  were  conquered  by  the  French,  though 
under  the  government  of  a  king  whom  they  honoured 
as  a  god.  In  1642,  Captain  Rivault  obtained  permif- 
fion  to  eftablifh  a  colony  in  this  part  of  the  ifland)  and 
accordingly  he  took  poffefiion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  in  the  month  of  September,  that  fame 

year*, 
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Ar.otta.  year.  The  French  landed  200  men,  well  armed  and 

~ — V - -  provided  with  (tore  of  ammunition  and  other  neceffarics 

for  building  a  fort,  which  they  immediately  fet  about  ; 
but  no  fooner  did  the  natives  obferve  their  intention, 
than  they  ufed  their  utinofl  art  to  prevent  tlieh  defign 
from  taking  effe£L  This  created  a  war,  in  which  the 
Trench  were  vigors  •,  and,  the  natives  becoming  in  time 
much  better  reconciled  to  them,  they  intermarried,  and 
lived  up  and  down  in  feveral  towns  at  fome  didance  from 
one  another,  not  above  five  or  fix  in  a  place.  This  tran¬ 
quillity  lafled  for  fome  years  \  but  at  lad  the  natives, 
Growing  jealous,  refolved  to  free  themfelves  from  a  fo¬ 
reign  yoke  ;  and  accordingly  formed  a  confpiracy  to  cut 
off  all  the  French  in  one  day  j  which  they  foon  after  ef- 
fefted,  not  leaving  a  fingle  perfon  alive.  In  1644  the 
above-mentioned  Fort  Dauphin  was  erecled  in  Fat.  25* 

6.  S.  Many  buildings  were  ere£led,  behind  the  fort, 
adjoining  to  the  governor’s  houfe,  with  great  enelofures 
that  produced  every  fort  of  fruit  and  kitchen  herb.  In 
1656  it  was  accidentally  dedroyed  by  fire;  but  was 
foon  after  repaired,  and  dill  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  catadrophe  above  mentioned,  and  its  garrifon  car¬ 
ries  on  frequent  wars  with  the  natives. 

ANOTT A,  or  Arnotta,  in  dyeing,  an  elegant  red 
colour,  formed  from  the  pellicles  or  pulp  of  the  feeds  of 
the  Bixa,  a  tree  common  in  South  America.  It  is  alfo 
Called  Terra  Orleana ,  and  Roucoit . 

The  manner  of  making  anotta  is  as  follows  :  The 
red  feeds,  cleared  from  the  pods,  are  deeped  in  water 
for  feven  or  eight  days,  or  longer,  till  the  liquor  begins 
to  ferment ;  then  drongly  dirred,  damped  with  wooden 
paddles  and  beaters,  to  promote  the  reparation  of  the 
red  (kins  ;  this  procefs  is  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the 
feeds  are  left  white.  The  liquor,  palled  through  clofe 
cane  fieves,  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  deep  redxolour,  and 
a  very  ill  fmell  *,  in  boiling,  it  throws  up  its  colouring 
matter  to  the  furface  in  form  of  fcum,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  boiled  down  by  itfelf  to  a  due  confidence,  and 
made  up  while  foft  into  balls.  The  anotta  commonly 
met  with  among  us,  is  moderately  hard  and  dry,  of  a 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  dull  red  within.  It 
is  difficultly  a&ed  upon  by  water,  and  tinges  the  liquor 
only  of  a  pale  brownifn  yellow  colour.  It  very  readily 
diffolves  in  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  communicates 
a  high  orange  or  yellowilh  red.  Hence  it  is  ufed  as 
an  ingredient  in  varniffies,  for  giving  more  or  lefs  of 
an  orange  cad  to  the  fimple  yellows.  Alkaline  falts 
render  it  perfe&ly  foluble  in  boiling  water,  without  al¬ 
tering  its  colour.  Wool  or  filk  boiled  in  the  folution 
acquires  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable,  orange  dye. 
Its  colour  is  not  changed  by  alum  or  by  acids,  any 
more  than  by  alkalies  :  but  when  imbibed  in  cloth,  it 
is  dlfcharged  by  foap,  and  dedroyed  by  expofure  to 
the  air.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous 
juice  of  manioc  or  caffava.— Labat  informs  us,  that 
the  Indians  prepare  anotta  greatly  fuperior  to  that 
which  is  brought  to  us,  of  a  bright  diining  red  colour, 
almod  equal  to  carmine  :  that,  for  this  purpofe,  in- 
ftead  of  deeping  and  fermenting  the  feeds  in  water, 
they  rub  them  with  the  hand,  previoudy  dipped  in  oil, 
till  the  pellicles  come  off,  and  are  reduced  into  a  clear 
pade  *?  which  is  fcraped  off  from  the  hands  with  a 
knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf  in  the  diade  to  dry. 
He  Laet,  in  his  notes  on  Margrave’s  Natural  Hidory 
t)f  Brazil,  mentions  alfo  two  kinds  of  anotta  3  one  of  a 
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permanent  crimfon  colour,  ufed  as  a  fucus  or  paint  for 
the  face  ;  and  another  which  gives  a  cokin'  inclining 
more  to  that  of  faffron.  This  lad,  which  is  our  anotta, 
he  fuppofes  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  firtl  fort  with  certain 
refinous  matters,  and  with  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the 
tree.  The  wax  or  pu’p  in  which  the  feeds  are  enclofed 
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is  a  cool  agreeable  rich  cordial,  and  has  been  long  in  ufe 
among  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  America,  who  dill 
mix  it  with  their  chocolate,  both  to  heighten  the  flavour 
and  raife  the  colour.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  fuccefsful  remedy- 
in  bloody  fluxes.  The  roots  have  much  the  fame  pro¬ 
perties  with  the  wax  ;  but  thefe  are  obferved  to  work 
more  powerfully  by  the  urinary  paffages  5  they  are  ufed 
by  fome  people  in  their  broths,  and  ieem  to  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  the  pulp,  but  in  a  more  faint  degree.  See 
Bixa,  Botany  Index . 

ANOUT,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sehagerrack,  or  that 
part  of  the  fea  of  Denmark  which  li3s  Norway  on  the 
north,  Jutland  on  the  wed,  and  the  ide  of  Zeeland  on 
thefouth.  It  lies  in  1.3.  O.  E.  Long,  and  56.  36.  N. 
Lat. 

ANS/E,  in  A 'ftronomy ,  implies  the  parts  of  Saturn’s 
ring  projecting  beyond  the  difk  of  the  planet. — The 
word  is  Latin,  and  properly  fignifies  handles ;  thefe 
parts  of  the  ring  appearing  like  handles  to  the  body  of 
the  planet. 

ANSARIANS,  a  people  of  Syria,  fo  called  in  the 
country,  but  dyled  in  De  l’Ide’s  maps  Enfarians ,  and 
in  thofe  of  D’Anville,  Najfaris .  The  territory  occupied 
by  thefe  Anfaria  is  that  chain  of  mountains  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  Antakia  to  the  rivulet  called  Nahr-el-Kabir9 
or  the  Great  River.  The  hidory  of  their  origin,  though 
little  known,  is  yet  indruCtive.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  is  from  the  Bibliotheque  Qj'ientale  of  Affemani, 
a  writer  who  has  drawn  his  materials  from  the  bed  au¬ 
thorities. 

“  In  the  year  of  the  Greeks,  1202  (A.  D.  891), 
there  lived  at  the  village  of  Nafar,  in  the  environs  of 
Koufa,  an  old  man,  who,  from  his  fadings,  his  conti¬ 
nual  prayers,  and  his  poverty,  paffed  for  a  faint.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  common  people  declaring  themfelves  his  par- 
tizans,  he  feleCled  from  among  them  twelve  difciples 
to  propagate  his  doflrine.  But  the  commandant  of  the 
place,  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  feized  the  old 
man,  and  confined  him  in  prifon.  In  this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  his  fituation  excited  the  pity  of  a  girl  who 
was  fiave  to  the  gaoler,  and  (he  determined  to  give 
him  his  liberty.  An  opportunity  foon  offered  to  cffeCl 
her  defign.  One  day  when  the  gaoler  was  gone  to  bed 
intoxicated,  and  in  a  profound  deep,  (he  gently  took 
the  keys  from  under  his  pillow,  and  after  opening  the 
door  to  the  old  man,  returned  them  to  their  place  un- 
perceivcd  by  her  mader  :  the  next  day  when  the  gaoler 
went  to  vifit  his  prifoner,  he  was  extremely  adonidied 
at  finding  'he  had  made  his  efcape,  and  the  more  fo 
fince  he  could  perceive  no  marks  of  violence.  He 
therefore  judicioufiy  concluded  he  had  been  delivered 
by  an  angel,  and  eagerly  fpread  the  report,  to  avoid 
the  reprehenfion  he  merited  :  the  old  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  afferted  the  fame  thing  to  his  difciples,  and 
preached  his  do&rines  with  mere  earnednefs  than  ever. 
He  even  wrote  a  book,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  fays,  ‘  I  fuch  a  one,  of  the  village  of  Nafar,  have 
fecn  Chrift  who  is  the  word  of  God,  who  is  Ahmad, 
fon  of  Mohammed,  fon  of  Hanafa,  of  the  race  of  Ali  ; 

who 
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Anfarians  who  alfo  is  Gabriel  :  and  he  fai A  to  me,  Thou  art  he 
ii  who  readeth  (with  underdanding)  ;  thou  art  the  man 

Anfelm.  >v]10  fpeal^eth  truth  ;  thou  art  the  camel  which  pre- 
J  ferveth  the  faithful  from  wrath  ;  thou  art  the  bead 
which  carrieth  their  burden;  thou  art  the  (Holy) 
Spirit,  and  John,  the  fon  of  Zachary.  Go,  and  preach 
to  men  that  they  make  four  genuflexions  in  praying  ; 
two  before  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  two  before  his 
fetting,  turning  their  faces  towards  Jerufalem  :  and  let 
them  fay,  three  times,  God  Almighty  !  God  Mod 
High  !  God  Mod  Great  !  Let  them  obferve  only  the 
fecond  and  third  fedival  ;  let  them  fad  but  two  days 
annually  ;  let  them  not  wafh  the  prepuce,  nor  drink 
beer,  but  as  much  wine  as  they  think  proper ;  and  lad- 
ly,  let  them  abdain  from  the  flefli  of  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  This  old  man  pafling  into  Syria,  propagated  his 
opinions  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  country  people, 
numbers  of  whom  believed  in  him  :  And  after  a  few 
years  he  went  away,  and  nobody  ever  knew  what  be¬ 
came  of  him.” 

Such  was  the  origin  of  tliefe  Anfarians,  who  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  Anfaria  are  divided  into  feveral  tribes  or  feXs ; 
among  which  are  diflinguifhed  the  Shamfia,  or  adorers 
of  the  fun  ;  the  Kelbia,  or  wordiippers  of  the  dog  ;  and 
the  Kadmoufia,  who  are  faid  to  pay  a  particular  ho¬ 
mage  to  that  part  in  women  which  correfponds  to  the 
priapus. 

Many  of  the  Anfaria  believe  in  the  metempfychofis ; 
others  rejeX  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  that  civil  and  religious  anarchy,  that  ignorance 
and  rudenefs  which  prevail  among  them,  thefe  peafants 
adopt  what  opinions  they  think  proper,  following  the 
feX  they  like  bed,  and  frequently  attaching  themfelves 
to  none. 

Their  country  is  divided  into  three  principal  di- 
driXs,  farmed  by  the  chiefs  called  Mokaddamim .  Their 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  from  whom  they 
annually  receive  their  title.  Their  mountains  are  in 
general  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  of  Lebanon,  and  confe- 
quently  are  better  adapted  to  cultivation  ;  but  they  are 
alfo  more  expofed  to  the  Turks;  and  hence,  doubtlefs, 
it  happens,  that  with  greater  plenty  of  corn,  tobacco, 
wines,  and  olives,  they  are  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  MaroNITES  and  the 
Druses. 

ANSE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  Lyo- 
nois,  ten  miles  north  of  Lyons.  Long.  6.  55.  N.  Lat. 

4 5.  35. 

ANSELM,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns 
of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1033,  at  Aofl,  a  town  in  Savoy  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  He  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in 
Normandy  ;  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chofen  prior, 
and  then  abbot.  In  the  year  1092,  he  was  invited  over 
to  England  by  Hugh  earl  of  Chefler;  and  in  the  year 
following  was  prevailed  on,  as  we  are  told,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  accept  the  archbifliopric  of  Canterbury. 
He  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  clergy  ;  for  which  he  was 
baniihed  by  King  Rufus,  but  recalled  by  Henry  at  his 
coming  to  the  crown.  He  refufed  to  conlecrate  fuch 
biihops  as  were  invefled  by  the  king,  according  to  Pope 
Urban’s  decree  ;  flatly  denying  it  to  be  the  king’s  pre¬ 
rogative;  for  this  he  was  outed  again  ;  till,  the  pope  and 


king  agreeing,  he  was  recalled  in  1107.  In  fliort,  from  Anfer 
the  day  of  his  confecration  to  that  of  his  death,  he  was  11 
continually  employed  in  fighting  the  prerogative  of  the  ,  An^bariu, 
church  againd  that  of  the  crown  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
fpent  much  of  his  time  in  travelling  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  between  England  and  Rome,  for  the  advice  and 
direXion  of  his  holinefs.  At  the  council  of  Bari,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  pope  being  puzzled  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft’s  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Father,  he  called  upon  Anfelm,  who' 
was  prefent,  and  he  difeuffed  their  objeXions  with  great 
apptaufe.  Priefts  call  him  a  refolute  faint  ;  to  other 
people  he  appears  to  have  been  an  obftinate  and  info- 
lent  prieft.  He  wrought  many  miracles,  if  we  believe 
the  author  of  his  life,  both  before  and  after  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Canterbury,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age,  anno  1109.  He  was  canonized  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Anfelm,  though  we  may  difregard  him 
as  a  faint,  deferves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
principal  revivers  of  literature,  after  three  centuries  of 
profound  ignorance. 

His  works  have  been  printed  in  different  years,  and 
at  different  places,  viz.  Nuremb.  1491.  Paris  1544 
and  1549.  Venice  1549.  Cologne  1573  and  1612. 

Lyons  1  630.  But  the  bed  is  that  of  Father  Gerberon, 
printed  at  Paris  167 5.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  fird  contains  dogmatical  traXs,  and  is  entitled  Mo - 
nologia ;  the  fecond  contains  praXical  and  devotional 
traXs  ;  the  third  part  confids  of  letters,  in  four  books. 

ANSER,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  anas.  See 
Anas,  Ornithology  Index . 

Anser,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  fmall  dar,  of  the  fifth  or 
fixth  magnitude,  in  the  milky  way,  between  the  fwan 
and  eagle,  fird  brought  into  order  by  Hevelius. 

ANSERES,  the  name  which  Linnaeus  gives  to  his 
third  order  of  birds.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

ANSIBAR1I,  or  Ansivarii,  an  ancient  people  of 
Germany,  dtuated  fomewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Chauci.  All  we  know  of  their  hidory  is,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  they  were  driven  from 
their  own  poffeffions  by  the  Chauci.  Being  then  in  a 
forlorn  condition,  they  took  poffelTion  of  fome  uninha¬ 
bited  lands,  which  had  been  ufed  as  padure  for  the 
horfes  of  the  Roman  foldiers.  They  were  led  by  one 
Boiocalus,  a  man  of  great  valour,  and  of  known  fidelity 
to  the  Romans.  He  remond rated  to  the  Romans,  wha 
objeXed  to  their  taking  pdffeffion  of  thefe  lands,  That 
the  territory  in  difpute  was  large ;  and  requeded,  that 
it  might  be  allowed  to  an  unhappy  people  driven  from 
their  own  habitations  that,  at  the  fame  time,  wide 
traXs  might  be  retained  for  the  horfes  and  cattle  of 
the  foldiers  to  graze  in;  that  it  was  inconfident  with 
humanity  to  famifh  men  in  order  to  feed  beads,  &c. : 
and  at  lad,  lifting  up  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  he  afked  the 
celedial  luminaries  how  they  could  behold  a  defolate 
foil,  and  if  they  would  not  more  judly  let  loofe  the  fea 
to  fwallow  up  ufurpers,  who  had  engroffed  the  whole 
earth  ?  To  this  the  Roman  commander,  Avitus,  replied. 

That  the  weaked  mud  fubmit  .to  the  dronged  ;  and 
that  fince  the  gods,  to  whom  they  had  appealed,  had 
left  the  fovereign  judgment  to  the  Romans,  they  were 
refolved  to  differ  no  other  judges  than  themfelves.  To 
Boiocalus  him/elf,  however,  lie  privately  offered  lands 
as  a  reward  for  his  long  attachment  to  the  Romans;, 
but  tills  offer  the  brave  German  rejeXed,  as  a  price  fon 
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betraying  hia  people  :  adding,  “  A  place  to  e  filhed  and  ^f^unTsThefr  chief  deity  ;  whom  tl  ey 
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of  inferior  deities,  each  individual  having  a  particular 
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them  a  gain  ft  the  Romans;  but  they,  dreading  the 
newer  of  that  nation,  refufed  to  give  them  any  aliitt- 
ance;  upon  which  they  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  begging  leave  to  fettle  in  their  territories ;  but 
being  everywhere  driven  out  as  enemies  and  intruders, 
thefe  unhappy  people  were  reduced  to  wander  up  and 
down  till  every  one  of  them  perithed. 

ANSIKO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  river  Umbre  which  runs  into  the  Zaire, 
the  kingdom  of  Wangua,  and  the  Amboes  who  bor¬ 
der  on  Loango  ;  on  the  north,  by  fume  defects  of  Nu¬ 
bia  ;  and  on  the  foutli,  by  Songo  and  Sonda  pro- 
vinces  of  Congo.  Here  are  great  numbers  of  wild 
bealls,  as  lions,  rhinocerofes,  Sic.  and  many  copper 
mines.  The  king  of  Anfiko,  or  the  great  Macoco, 
commands  13  kingdoms,  and  is  efteemed  the  moft 
.powerful  monarch  in  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  An¬ 
gola  have  a  tradition,  that  this  is  the  proper  country  of 
the  Giagas,  who  came  originally  from  Sierra  Leona, 
and  overran,  like  a  torrent,  the  whole  coaft  as  far  as 
Benguela  ;  that,  being  weakened  by  numerous  battles, 
and  unable  to  force  the  defiles  in  order  to  return  to  Si¬ 
erra  Leona,  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Monomo- 
tapa,  where  being  defeated,  they  were  forced  to  remain 
in  the  provinces  of  Anfiko.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  An- 
fikans  yield  not  in  the  lead  to  the  Giagas  in  fiercenefs 
and  barbarity.  They  are  fo  accuftomed  to  the  eating 
of  human  flelh,  that  it  is  afferted  they  have  markets 
where  it  is  publicly  fold,  and  that  there  are  no  other 
graves  for  the  dead  than  the  bellies  of  the  living.  They 
try  the  courage,  of  their  prifoners  of  war  by  (hooting  at 
them  as  at  marks,  direfting  their  arrows  above  or  around 
their  heads  ;  and  whoever  difeovers  the  leaft  figns  of 
fear,  is  immediately  devoured  without  remedy.  1  hole 
nvho  appear  intrepid  and  refolute,  have  their  nofes  and 
.ears  bored,  and  two  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  drawn. 
They  are  then  improved  in  barbarity,  by  accuftoming 
them  to  the  mod  horrid  cruelties. 

The  Anfikans  are  neat,  well  proportioned,  and 
ftrong  ;  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  without 
either  fowitig  or  reaping*  1  hey  are  dreaded  for  their 
extreme  brutality,  and  never  traded  with  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  Their  language  is  barbarous,  and  difficult  to  be 
learned,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  Congo.  The  moft 
diftinguiftied  among  them  wear  red  and  black  caps  of 
Portuguefe  velvet  ;"the  lower  ranks  go  naked  from  the 
waift  upwards;  and,  to  preferve  their  health,  anoint 
their  bodies  with  a  compofition  of  pounded  white  fan- 
da]  wood  and  palm  oil.  r\  heir  arms  are  battle  axes, 
and  fmall  but  very  ftrong  bows,  adorned  with  ferpents 
{kins.  Their  firings  are  made  of  fupple  and  tender 
(hoots  of  trees,  that  will  not  break,  and  their,  arrows 
of  hard  and  light  "wood.  Thefe  people,  who  kill  birds 
Hying,  (hoot  with  fuch  furprifing  fwiftnefs,  that  they 
can  difeharge  28  arrows  from  the  bow  before  the  firft 
falls  to  the  ground.  With  equal  dexterity  they  ma¬ 
nage  their  battle  axes  ;  one  end  of  which  is  ffiarpened 
and  cuts  like  a  wedge,  and  the  other  flattened  like 
a  mallet,  with  a  handle  fet  between,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  iron,  rounded  at  the  end  like  an  apple, 
and  covered  with  the  {kin  of  a  fer pent. —The  current 
money  in  this  country  is  the  zimbis  or  ftiell,  which  is 


idol  whom  he  addreffes  ©n  certain  occafions.. 

ANSLO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aggerhuys,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee.  Ihe  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice  is  held  here  for  Norway.  It  is 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  10.  14. 

N.  Lat.  50.  24.  r  .  , 

ANSON,  GEORGE,  a  gentleman  whole  merit  and 
good  fortune,  as  a  naval  commander,  exahed  him  to 
the  rank  of  nobility.  He  was  the  fon  of  William  An¬ 
fon,  Efq.  of  Huckborough,  in  Staffordfture  ;  and, 
fhowincr  an  early  inclination  for  the  fea,  received  a 
fui table  education.  The  firft  command  he  enjoyed  was 
that  of  the  Weafel  (loop,  in  1722  ;  but  the  moft  me¬ 
morable  aflion  of  his  life,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
future  good  fortune,  took  place  on  his  receiving  the 
command  of  five  (hips  a  floop,  and  two  yiauallers, 
equipped  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  leas, 
and  to , co-operate  with  Admiral  Vernon  acrofs  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  ;  an  expedition  the  principal  objed: 
of  which  failed  by  the  unaccountable  delay  in  fitting 
him  out.  He  failed,  however,  in  Sept.  1740  ;  doubled 
Cape  Horn  in  a  dangerous  feafon  ;  loft  moft  of  his  men 
by  the  feurvy  ;  and  with  only  one  remaining  fhip* 
the  Centurion,  crofted  the  great  Pacific  ocean.  If  no 
confiderable  national  advantage  refulted  from  this 
voyage,  Commodore  Anfnn  made  his  own  fortune, 
and  enriched  his  furviving  companions,  by  the  capture 
of  a  rich  galleon  on  her  paffage  from  Acapulco  to  Ma¬ 
nilla  ;  with  which  he  returned  home  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  If  he  was  lucky  in  meeting  this  galleon, 
he  was  no  lefs  fortunate  in  efeaping  a  French  fleet 
then  cruifing  in  the  Channel,  by  failing  through  it  du¬ 
ring  a  fog.  He  arrived  at  Spithtad  in  June  1744* 
In  a  ffiort  time  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty.  In  April  1745,  he  was  made  rear-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  the  following  year  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue;  at  which  time  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent 
the  borough  of  Hey  don  in  parliament.  In  1747,  be¬ 
ing  on  board  the  Prince  George  of  90  guns,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Admiral  Warren,  atid  1 2  other  ftiips,  he 
intercepted,  off  Cape  Einillerre,  a  powerful  fleet, 
bound  from  France  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ; 
when,  by  his  valour  and  conduft,  he  again  enriched 
himfelf  and  his  officers,  and  at  the  fame  time  (Length¬ 
ened  the  Britifh  navy,  by  taking  fix  men  of  war 
and  four  Eaft  Indiamen,  not  one  of  them  efeaping. 
The  French  admiral,  M.  Jonquiere,  on  prefenting  bis 
fword  to  the  conqueror,  faid,  Monfieur ,  vous  avex  vain - 
cu  /’ Invincible,  et  la  Gloire  vous  jin  t :  u  Sir,  you  have 
conquered  the  Invincible,  and  Glory  follows  you;” 
pointing  to  the  ftiips,  named  the  Invincible  and  the 
Glorify  he  had  taken.  For  his  fignal  fervices,  his^late 
majefty  created  him  baron  of  Sober  ton  in  Hants.  -The 
fame  year  lie  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  red  ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Norris,  was  made  vice- 
admiral  of  England.  In  1748  he  was  made  admiral 
of  the  blue  :  he  was  afterwards  appointed  firft  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  was  at  length  made  admiral  and 
commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty’s  fleet ;  in  which 
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Anfpacli  tank  Tie  continued,  with  a  very  fhort  interval,  until 
|]  his  death  }  and  the  laft  fertfice  he  performed  was  to 
Ant-eggs,  convey  Queen  Charlotte  to  England.  He  died  in 
June  1762.  No  performance  ever  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception,  than  the  account  of  Anfon’s  Voy¬ 
age  round  the  World.  Though  it  is  printed  under 
the  name  of  his  chaplain,  it  was  compofed  under  his 
lordfhip’s  own  InfpeCtion,  and  from  the  materials  he 
himfelf  furnifhed,  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Benjamin  Ra¬ 
bins. 

ANSPACH,  Marquisate  of,  a  fmall  territory  of 
Franconia,  in  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
bifhoprics  of  Wartiburg  and  Bamberg,  /which  lad  like¬ 
wise  lies  to  the  weft  )  by  the  earldoms  of  Holach  and 
Oeting,  with  the  biftiopric  of  Aichftet,  on  the  fouth  5 
•and  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  the  territory  of  Nu¬ 
remberg  on  the  eaft.  The  country  is  fruitful,  and  in- 
terfperfed  with -woods,  which  render  it  agreeable  for 
hunting.  Befides  the  city  Anfpach,  which  is  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  chief  towns  are  Kreglin,  Swafbach,  Kreilfheim, 
Rot,  and  Wafler-Truding. 

Anspach  is  a  fmall  but  pretty  town,  very  well  built, 
and  has  feveral  churches.  It  is  walled  round,  but  has 
no  other  fortifications.  In  the  palace  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  cabinet  of  curiofities.  It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg. 
E.  Long.  IQ.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  14. 

ANSPESSADES,  in  the  French  armies,  a  kind  of 
inferior  officer  in  the  foot,  below  the  corporals,  but 
'above  the  common  fentinels.  There  are  ufually  four  or 
five  of  them  in  a  company. 

ANSTRUTHER,  Easter  and  Wester,  two  royal 
-boroughs  of  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Fife,  in  W.  Long.  2.  2  j.  N.  Lat. 
j6.  20. 

ANT,  in  Zoology.  See  Formica  and  Termes. 

ANT-Bear ,  or  Ant-eater ,  in  Zoology .  See  Myrme- 
COPHAGA. 

ANT  eggs a  name  popularly  given  to  a  kind  of  little 
white  balls  found  in  the  banks  or  nefts  of  ants,  ordinari¬ 
ly  fuppofed  to  be  the  ova  of  this  ir.feCL 

Late  naturalifts  have  obferved  that  thefe  are  not 
properly  the  ants  eggs,  but  the  young  brood  them- 
fclves  in  their  firft  ftate  ;  they  are  fo  many  little  vermi- 
culi  wrapped  up  in  a  film,  or  fkin,  compofed  of  a  fort 
of  filk,  which  they  fpin  out  of  themfelves  as  filk  worms 
and  caterpillars  do.  At  firft  they  are  hardly  obferved 
to  ftir  *,  but,  after  a  few  days  continuance,  they  exhibit 
a  feeble  motion  of  flexion  and  extenfion  j  and  begin  to 
look  yellowifh  and  hairy,  fhaped  like  fmall  maggots, 
in  which  ffiape  they  grow  up  till  they  are  almoft  as 
large  as  ants.  When  they  pafs  their  metamorphofis, 
and  appear  in  their  proper  fhape,  they  have  a  fmall 
black  fpeck  on  them  clofe  to  the  anus  of  the  enclofed 
ant,  which  M.  Leeuwenhoek  probably  enough  ima¬ 
gines  to  be  the  faeces  voided  by  it.  Dr  Edward  King 
opened  feveral  of  thefe  vulgarly  reputed  eggs  *,  in  fome 
of  which  he  found  only  a  maggot  in  the  circumftances 
above  deferibed  •,  while  in  another  the  maggot  had  be¬ 
gun  to  put  on  the  fhape  of  an  ant  about  the  head,  ha¬ 
ving  two  little  yellow  fpecks,  where  the  eyes  w7ere  to 
be.  In  others,  a  further  progrefs  was  obferved,  the 
included  maggots  being  furnifhed  with  every  thing  to 
complete  the  fhape  of  an  ant,  but  wholly  tranfparent, 
the  eyes  only  excepted,  which  were  as  black  as  bugles. 
Vox.  II.  Part  II. 


Laftly,  In  others  he  took  out  very  perfect  and  complete  Ant-hills 
ants,  which  immediately  crept  about  among  the  reft.  [} 
Thefe  fuppofed  ants  eggs  are  brought  up  every  morning  Allta‘ 
in  fummer  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  they  are  "" 
lodged  all  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  within  reach  of 
the  fun’s  influence.  At  night,  or  if  it  be  cool,  or  like  to 
rain,  they  carry  them  down  to  a  greater  depth  5  fo  that 
you  may  dig  a  foot  deep  e’er  you  come  at  them.  The 
true  ants  eggs  are  the  white  fubftance,  which,  upon 
opening  their  banks,  appears  to  the  eye  like  the  feat- 
terings  of  fine  white  fugar,  or  fait,  but  very  foft  and  ten¬ 
der.  Examined  by  a  inicrofcope,  it  is  found  to  confift 
of  feveral  pure  white  appearances,  in  diftinCt  membranes, 
all  figured  like  the  lefier  fort  of  birds  eggs,  and  as  clear 
as  a  fifh’s  bladder.  The  fame  fubftance  is  found  in  the 
bodies  of  the  ants  themfelves.  On  this'  fpawn,  when 
emitted,  they  lie  in  multitudes,  ty  brood,  till  in  fome 
time  it  is  turned  into  little  vermicules  as  fmall  as  mites, 
commonly  called  ants  eggs. 

AnT-HUIs,  are  little  hillocks  of  earth,  which  the 
ants  throw  up  for  their  habitation  and  the  breeding  of 
their  young.  They  are  a  very  great  mifehief  to  dry 
paftures,  not  only  by  wafting  fo  much  land  as  they 
cover,  but  by  hindering  the  feythe  in  mowing  the  grafs, 
and  yielding  a  poor  hungry  food  pernicious  to  cattle. 

The  manner  of  deftroying  them  is  to  cut  them  into  four 
parts  from  the  top,  and  then  dig  into  them  fo  deep  as 
to  take  out  the  core  below,  fo  that,  when  the  turf 
is  laid  down  again,  it  may  lie  fomewhat  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  reft  of  the  land:  by  this  means  it  will 
be  wetter  than  the  reft  of  the  land  :  and  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  ants  from  returning  to  the  fame  place,  which 
otherwife  they  would  certainly  do.  The  earth  that  is 
taken  out  muft  be  fcattered  to  as  great  a  diftance  every 
way  as  may  be,  otherwife  they  will  collcCt  it  together, 
and  make  another  hill  juft  by.  The  proper  time  for 
doing  this  is  winter  ;  and  if  the  places  be  left  open, 
the  froft  and  rains  of  that  time  of  the  year  will  deftroy 
the  reft  :  but  in  this  cafe  care  muft  be  taken  that  they 
are  covered  up  early  enough  in  the  fpring,  otherwife 
they  will  be  lefs  fertile  in  grafs  than  the  other  places. 

In  Hertfordfhire  they  ufe  a  particular  kind  of  fpade 
for  this  purpofe.  It  is  very  fharp,  and  formed  at  the 
top  into  the  Ihape  of  a  crefcent,  fo  that  the  whole  edge 
makes  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  circle  ;  this  cuts 
in  every  part,  and  does  the  bufinefs  very  quickly  and 
efteChially.  Others  ufe  the  fame  inftruments  that  they 
do  for  mole-hills.  Human  dung  is  a  better  remedy 
than  all  thefe,  as  is  proved  by  experiment  5  for  it 
will  kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and  drive  all  the  reft 
away,  if  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  be  put  into  their 
hills. 

Acid  of  ANTS,  an  acid  produced  by  diftilling  millions 
of  thefe  infers,  either  without  addition,  or  with  wrater. 

It  refembles  vinegar  in  many  refpe&s }  but  differs  from 
it  in  forming  cryftals  with  magnefia,  iron,  and  zinc.  Its 
attractions  are  not  yet  determined,  but  are  fuppofed  to 
coincide  with  thofe  of  vinegar. 

ANT  A,  in  the  Ancient  ArchiteBure ,  a  fquare  pilafter, 
placed  at  the  corners  of  buildings. 

Anta,  or  Ante ,  a  fmall  kingdom  on  the  Gold  coaft 
of  Africa,  extending  about  ten  leagues  in  length. — * 

The  country  is  covered  with  large  trees,  among  which 
ftand  a  number  of  fine  villages.  The  foil  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  rich,  and  the  face  of  the  country  beautiful.  The 
3  E  ail? 
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Antacids,  air  is  alfo  much  more  felubrious  than  m  other  places  of 
Antaeus/  the  Gold  coaft  ;  it  being  obferved  by  all  writers,  that 
v — -v — the  number  of  deaths  here  bears  no  proportion .  to  that 
on  any  other  part  on  the  coafts  of  Guinea.  This  coun¬ 
try  contains  the  following  villages,  which  defer ve  a 
particular  defcription  on  account  of  the  commerce  they 
drive*,  viz.  Bourtrey ,  Tokorari ,  Sukoada ,  and  Santa;  for 
which,  fee  thofe  articles. — Formerly  Anta  was  potent 
and  populous,  inhabited  by  a  bold  and  rapacious  peo¬ 
ple,  who  greatly  annoyed  the  Europeans  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  incurfions  ;  but  by  continual  wars  with  their 
neighbours  they  are  now  greatly  enfeebled,  and  the 
country  in  a  mannpr  depopulated.  The  fpirit  of  the 
few  remaining  inhabitants  is  fled:  they  are  defponding, 
difpirited,  and  abje.a,  feeking  proteaion  from  the 
Dutch  and  other  Europeans  who  have  forts  on  this 
coaft,  and  looking  upon  them  as  their  beft  friends.  . 

ANTACIDS,  in  Pharmacy ,  an  appellation  given 
to  all  medicines  proper  to  correft  acid  or  four  humours. 

Under  the  clafs  of  Antacids  come,  I.  Abforbents: 
as  chalk,  coral,  fea-fhells,  haematites,  and  ftcel  filings. 

2.  Obtundents;  as  oils  and  fats.  3.  Immutants  ;  as 
lixivious  falts  and  foaps. 

ANT  ALUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  giant  of  Libya, 
fon  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  Defigning  to  build  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  his  father,  of  men’s  fkulls,  he  flew  all  he  met ; 
but  Hercules  fighting  him,  and  perceiving  the  afliflance 
he  received  from  his  mother,  (for  by  a  touch  of  the 
earth  he  refrefhed  himfelf  when  weary),  lifted  him  up 
from  the  ground  and  fqueezed  him  to  death. 

Antseus  was  king  of  Mauritania  ;  and  from  feve- 
ral  circumflaiices,  with  which  we  are  fupplied  by  va¬ 
rious  authors,  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  he 
was  the  fame  perfon  with  Atlas:  they  were  both  of 
them  the  fons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned  over  Maurita¬ 
nia,  Numidia,  and  a  great  part  of  Libya  *,  as  may  be 
naturally  inferred  from  his  having  fucli  particular  marks 
of  diftin&ion  conferred  upon  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  regions.  They  both  ruled  with  abfolute  power 
over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  particularly  Tingitana. 
Hercules  defeated  and  flew  Antaeus  in  the  fame  war 
wherein  he  took  the  Libyan  world  from  Atlas :  both 
Atlas  and  Antaeus  invaded  Egypt,  and  contended  with 
Hercules  in  the  wars  with  the  gods,  and  were  both 
vanquilhed  by  him.  Antaeus,  as  well  as  Atlas,  was 
famed  for  his  knowledge  in  the  celeftial  fciences  :  from 
whence  we  may  fairly  conclude  them  to  have  been  the 
feme  king  of  Mauritania. 

Antaeus,  in  his  wars  with  Hercules,  who  command¬ 
ed  an  army  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  behaved  with 
great  bravery  and  refolution.  Receiving  large  rein¬ 
forcements  of  Libyan  troops,  he  cut  off  vaft  numbers 
of  Hercules’s  men  ;  but  that  celebrated  commander 
having  at  laft  intercepted  a  ftrong  body  of  Mauritanian 
or  Libyan  forces  fent  to  the  relief  of  Antaeus,  gave 
him  a  total  overthrow,  wherein  both  he  and  the  beft 
part  of  his  forces  were  put  to  the  fword.  This  deci- 
five  a£tion  put  Hercules  in  pofteflion  of  Libya  and 
Mauritania,  and  confequently  of  all  the  riches  in  thofe 
kingdoms  ;  hence  arofe  the  fable  that  Hercules  find¬ 
ing  Antaeus,  a  giant  of  an  enormous  fize,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  Angle  combat,  to  receive  frefh 
ftrength  as  often  as  he  touched  his  mother  earth  when 
brown  upon  her,  at  laft  lifted  him  up  in  the  air  and 


fqueezed  him  to  death.  Hence  likewife  may  be  de-  Antagonift 
duced  the  fable,  intimating,  that  Hercules  took  At-  i) 
las’s  globe  upon  his  own  thoulders,  overcame  the  dra-  Antavare. 
gon  that  guarded  the  orchards  of  the  Hefpendes,  and 
made  himlelf  matter  of  all  the  golden  fruit.  The  gold¬ 
en  apples,  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old  my- 
thologifts,  were  the  treafures  that  fell  into  Hercules’s 
hands  upon  Animus’s  defeat,  the^  Greeks  giving  the 
Oriental  word  abn  riches ,  the  fignification  annexed  to 
their  own  term,p)A«,  apples.  Alter  the  moft  diligent 
and  impartial  examination  of  all  the  different  hypo- 
thefes  of  hiftorians  and  chronologers,  relating  to  Atlas 
and  Antaeus,  we  find  none  fo  little  clogged  with  diffi¬ 
culties  as  that  of  Sir  Ifeac  Newton.  According  tolhat 
illuftrious  author,  Ammon,  the  father  of  Sefec,  was  the 
firft  king  of  Libya,  or  that  vaft  tra&  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  con- 
queft  of  which  country  was  effe&ed  by". Sefec  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  lifetime.  Neptune  afterwards  excited  the  Libyans 
to  a  rebellion  againft  Sefec ;  flew  him,  and  then  invaded 
Egypt  under  the  command  of  Atlas  or  Antaeus,  the  fon 
of  Neptune,  Sefec’s  brother  and  admiral.  Not  long  af¬ 
ter,  Hercules,  the  general  of  Thebais  and  Ethiopia  for 
the  gods  or  great  men  of  Egypt,  reduced  a  fecond  time 
the  whole  continent  of  Libya,  having  overthrown  and 
flain  Antaeus  near  a  town  in  Thebais,  from  that  event 
called  Antaea  or  Antaeopolis  :  this,  we  fey,  is  the  no¬ 
tion  advanced  by  Sir  Ifeac  Newton,  who  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  firft  redu&ion  of  Libya  by  Sefec  hap¬ 
pened  a  little  above  a  thoufend  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift,  as  the  laft  by  Hercules  did  fome  few  years 
after. 

ANTAGONIST,  denotes  an  adversary,  efpecially 
in  fpeaking  of  combats  and  games. 

Antagonist  Mufcles ,  in  Anatomy,  thofe  which  have 
oppofite  fun&ions ;  as  flexors  and  extenfors,  abdu&ors, 
and  addu&ors,  &c. 

ANTANACLASIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  which 
repeats  the  feme  word,  but  in  a  different  fenle ;  as  dum 
vivimus  vivamus . 

ANTAGOGE,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  by  which, 
when  the  accufation  of  the  adverfary  is  unanfwerable, 
we  load  him  with  the  feme  or  other  crimes. 

ANTANDROS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Myfia,  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alexan¬ 
dria,  a  part  of  Mount  Ida,  (Strabo,  Ptolemy) :  it  was  a 
town  of  the  Leleges,  (Strabo) ;  anciently  called  Edom’s, 
then,  Cimmeris ,  (Pliny,  Stephanus).  It  takes  its  name 
from  Antandros,  a  general  of  the  ALolians  :  it  is  now 
called  S.  Dimitri . 

ANTAPHRODISIACS,  in  Pharmacy ,  medicines 
proper  to  diminifh  the  femen,  and  confequently  extin- 
guifh  or  leffen  all  defircs  of  venery. 

ANTARCTIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
thing  oppofite  to  the  northern  or  ar&ic  pole.  Hence 
antanftic  circle  is  one  of  the  leffer  circles  of  the  fphere, 
and  diftant  only  230  30'  from  the  fouth  pole,  which  is 
likewife  called  antar&ic  for  the  feme  reafon. 

ANT  ARES,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  name  of  a  ftar  of 
the  firft  magnitude,  called  alfo  the  fcorpion’s  heart. 

Its  longitude  is  6o°  13'  14"  of  Sagitarius ;  and  its  la¬ 
titude  430  51'  2 6"  fouth. 

ANTAVARE,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafear,  lying  about  21°  30'  S.  Lat.  and  bounded  by 
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Ante  the  province  and  cape  of  Manoufi.  The  greateft  part 
H  of  it  is  watered  by  the  river  Mananzari,  whofe  fource 
Antecur-  js  jn  the  rPCi  mountains  of  Amboh'itfmene. 
fol'cs‘  ,  ANTE,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  that  the  pieces  are 
let  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  form  as  there  is  expreffed  \ 
for  inftance,  by  dove  tails,  round,  fwallow  tails,  or  the 
like. 

ANTE  AMBULONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fer- 
vants  who  went  before  perfons  of  diftindlion  to  clear  the 
way  before  them.  They  ufed  this  formula,  Date  locum 
domino  meo ,  i.  e.  “  Make  room  or  way  for  my  mafter.” 

ANTECEDENT,  in  general,  fomething  that  goes 
before  another,  either  in  order  of  time  or  place. 

Antecedent,  in  Grammar ,  the  words  to  which  a 
relative  refers. 

Antecedent,  in  Logic ,  is  the  firft  of  the  two  pro¬ 
portions  in  an  enthymeme. 

Antecedent,  in  Mathematics ,  is  the  firft  of  two 
terms  of  a  ratio,  or  that  which  is  compared  with  the 
ther. 

ANTECEDENCE,  in  AJlronomy,  an  apparent 
motion  of  a  planet  towards  the  weft,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns. 

ANTECESSOR,  one  that  goes  before.  It  was  an 
appellation  given  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  any  fcience. 
Juftinian  applied  it  particularly  to  profeffors  of  civil 
law  ;  and,  in  the  univerfities  of  France,  the  teachers 
of  law  take  the  title  anteceffors  in  all  their  thefes. 

ANTECURSORES,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  party 
of  horfe  detached  before,  partly  to  get  intelligence, 
provifions,  &c.  and  partly  to  choofe  a  proper  place  to 
encamp  in.  Thefe  were  otherwife  called  antecejfores., 
and  by  the  Greeks  prodromi. 


ant 

ANTEDATE,  among  lawyers,  a  fpurious  or  falfe  Aatedate 

date  prior  to  the  true  date  of  a  bond,  bill,  or  the  II 
...  r  Antedilu- 

tlEe.  ^  #  vians. 

ANTEDILUVIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  , 
fomething  that  exifted  before  the  flood. 

Antediluvian  World;  the  earth  as  it  exifted  be¬ 
fore  the  flood.  See  Earth. 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  a  general  name  for  all  man¬ 
kind  who  lived  before  the  flood,  and  fo  includes  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his 
family.  .  ^  i 

As  Mofes  has  not  fet  down  the  particular  time  ofchronolo- 
any  tranfa&ion  before  the  flood,  except  only  the  years  gy  of  the 
of  the  father’s  age  wherein  the  feveral  defcendants  of filIt  aSefr- 
Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth  were  begotten,  and  the 
length  of  their  feveral  lives  *,  it  has  been  the  bufinefs 
of  chronologers  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  years  of  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  thofe  patriarchs,  and  the  diftance  of 
time  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge.  In  this  there 
could  be  little  difficulty,  were  there  no  varieties  in  the 
feveral  copies  we  now  have  of  Mofes’s  writings  )  which 
are,  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  verfion 
of  the  Septuagint  ;  but  as  thefe  differ  very  confiderably 
from  one  another,  learned  men  are  much  divided  in 
their  opinion  concerning  the  chronology  of  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  \  fome  preferring  one  copy,  and  fome 
another. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  three  copies  in  this  period,  they  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  following  table,  with  the  addition  of  thofe 
of  Jofephus  as  corrected  by  Dr  Wells  and  Mr  Whi 
fton. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Tears  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs . 


Their  ages  at  their  fons  birth. 


Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Jof. 

Adam, 

130 

130 

230 

130 

Seth, 

10  5 

20  5 

!0  5 

Enos, 

90 

90 

190 

90 

Cainan, 

70 

70 

170 

70 

Mahalaleel, 

65 

65 

165 

65 

Jared, 

162 

62 

162 

62 

Enoch, 

65 

65 

*65 

65 

Methufelah, 

187 

67 

167 

187 

Lamech, 

182 

53 

188 

182 

Noah  was  aged,  1 
at  the  flood,  j 

•  600 

.600 

600 

600 

To  the  Flood, 

1656 

!3°7 

2262 

!556 

Years  they  lived 


after  their  fons 

Length  of 

their 

birth. 

lives. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

800 

800 

700 

93° 

930 

930 

807 

807 

707 

912 

912 

912 

815 

815 

vs 

9°J 

905 

9°S 

840 

840 

740 

910 

910 

910 
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To  this  Table  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  confequences  of  thefe  variations,  to  add  fepa- 
xate  chronological  tables,  fhowing  in  what  year  of  his 


contemporaries  the  birth  and  death  of  each  patriarch 
happened,  according  to  the  computation  of  each  of  the 
faid  three  copies. 
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A  Chronological  TABLE  of  the  Tears  of  the  Patriarchs,  according  to  the  Computation  of  the  Hebrew. 


Antedi¬ 

luvians. 


Adam  created, 
Seth  born, 

Enos  bom, 

Gainan  born,  - 
Mahalaleel  born, 
Jared  born, 

Enoch  born, 
Methufelah  born, 
Lamech  born, 
Adam  dies, 
Enoch  tranflated, 
Seth  dies, 

Noah  born, 

Enos  dies, 

Cainan  dies,  - 
Mahalaleel  dies, 
Jared  dies, 

Japhet  born,  - 
Shem  born, 
Lamech  dies, 
Methufelah  dies, 
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The  Flood, 
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A  Chronological  TABLE  of  the  Tears  of  the  Patriarchs,  according  to  the  Computation  of  the  Septuagint. 


Adam  created, 
Seth  born, 

Enos  born, 

Cainan  born, 
Mahalaleel  born, 
Adam  dies, 

Jared  born, 

Enoch  born,  - 
Seth  dies, 
Methufelah  born, 
Enos  dies, 
Lamech  born, 
Enoch  tranflated, 
Cainan  dies,  - 
Noah  born, 
Mahalaleel  dies, 
Jared  dies, 

Japhet  born,  - 
Shem  born, 
Lamech  dies, 
Methufelah  dies, 
The  Flood, 
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4  Chronological  TABLE  of  the  Tears  of  the  Patriarchs ,  according  to  the  Computation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch . 
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To  the  varieties  exhibited  in  the  two  lafl  tables,  others 
might  be  added,  by  admitting  the  various  readings  of 
fome  numbers  in  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint :  for  as 
to  the  Hebrew  copies,  there  is  here  a  conftant  agree¬ 
ment  among  them. 

The  manufeript  from  which  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch  was  publiffied,  agrees  exa&ly  with  the  Samari¬ 
tan  numbers  given  by  Eufebius.  But  St  Jerome  tells 
us,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  fome  Samaritan  co¬ 
pies  which  make  Methufelah  187  years  old  at  thebirth 
of  Lamech,  and"  Laraech  182  at  the  birth  of  Noah, 
juft  as  the  Hebrew  does.  Now  if  thefe  numbers  be 
approved  as  the  true  original  numbers,  the  interval 
from  the  creation  to  the  flood  will  be  1556  years  ;  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  Hebrew  computation,  but  100  years  in 
the  age  of  Jared  at  the  birth  of  Enoch  ;  and  if  this  laft 
be  allowed  to  be  a  miftake  of  the  tranferiber,  by  his 
dropping  a  number,  and  writing  6 2  inftead  of  162,  as 
has  been  fufpedled,  the  Samaritan  will  be  perfe&ly  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  Hebrew,  and  all  difference  between 
them  vanifh. 

Scaliger,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  Samaritan  chro¬ 
nicle,  having  at  the  end  a  table  of  the  years  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  to  the  time,  of  Mofes,  would  correft  two  of 
the  Samaritan  numbers  in  Eufebius  j  viz.  inftead  of 
65,  the  age  of  Mahalaleel  when  he  begat  Jared,  he 
thinks  it  ffiould  be  75’,  and  inftead  of  67,  the  age  of 
Methufelah  when  he  begat  Lamech*  he  would  have  rt 
77.  By  which  alterations  he  reckons  20  years  more  to 
the  flood  than  Eufebius  and  the  manufeript ;  that  is, 
1327.  But,  as  he  acknowledges  the  table,  whereoiyhe 
grounds  thefe  corrections,  contains  fome  great  abfurdi- 
ties,  it  feems  unreafonable  to  oppofe  it  to  the  joint  au¬ 
thority  of  Eufebius  and  the  Samaritan  manufeript. 

4< 


As  to  the  Septuagint,  in  the  common  editions  of  thatr 
verfion,  the  age  of  Methufelah  at  the  birth  of  Lamech 
is  167  and  confequently  the  futn  of  this  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  b  no  more  than  2242.  But,  in  this 
cafe,  Methufelah  will'  outlive  the  flood  14  years  ;  and 
we  may  well  wonder,  with  Eufebius,  where  he  was 
preferved.  To  obviate  this  objection,  we  are  told,  that, 
in  feme  copies,  Methufelah  is  faid  to  have  lived  but  782 
(not  802)  years  after  the  birth  of  Lamech,  and  no  mom 
than  949  in  all.  But  the  Alexandrian  manufeript  en¬ 
tirely  takes  away  the  difficulty,  by  giving  the  fame 
number  in  this  place  with  the  Hebrew. 

Pezron  is  of  opinion,  that  the  age  of,  Lamech,  at  the 
birth  of  Noah,  ftiould  be  but  182,  as  it  is-both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  in  Jofephus,  fuppofing,  with  St  Auftin, 
that  the  prefent  number  is  the  error  of  the  feribe  who 
flrft  copied  the  original  Septuagint  manufeript  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  library.  So  that  he  computes  2256  years  to  the 
flood*  And^  if  this  correClion  be  admitted,  and  one 
more  mentioned  alfo  by  St  Auftin,  viz.  that  Lamech 
lived  595  years  after  the  birth  of.  Noah,  and  not  565, 
as  in  the  prefent  copies,  there  will  then  remain  no  other 
difference  between- the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew 
than  600  years  - added  *to  the  ages  of  the  fix  patriarchs 
when  they  begat  their  fens,  and  Methufelah  will,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  die  in  the*year 
of  the  flood. 

Having  premifed  this  chronological  viewy  we  (hall 
proceed  to  the  hiflory  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  2 

Of  the  great  progenitor  we  are  told,  that  14  the  Lord  Of  Adam 
God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into  the  garden.” m  Pvriifa 
Thefe  words  plainly  indicate,  that  Adam  was  not  created 
within  the  pre cinch  of  Paradife  *,  and  it  is  afterwards 
faid,.  upon  his  being  turned  out  of  the  garden,  “  He 

wav, 
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Antedilu-  was  fcnt  to  till  the  ground  whence  lie  was  taken.”— 
vians»  As  to  the  fituation  of  this  garden,  concerning^  which 

1 - v - '  there  has  been  fo  much  learned  but  uncertain  inquiry, 

fee  the  article  Paradise.  .  , 

Adam  was  doubtlefs  created  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
with  all  his  powers  and  faculties  in  the  higheft  degree 
of  ftrengtli  and  vigour.  His  body  would  be  graceful, 
and  well  proportioned*,  while  his  countenance  was 
comely,  and  glowed  with  all  the  luftre  of  youthful  inno¬ 
cence'  The'poet  thus  deferibes  our  firft  parents  : 

Adam  the  goodlieft  man,  of  men  fmee  born 
His  fons  *,  the  faireft  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

_ _ .for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  (hone.  Milton. 


Many  have  entertained  an  opinion  (as  mentioned 
under  the  article  Adam),  that  our  firft  parent  was 
created  an  adept  in  knowledge  and  in  fcience,  a  con- 
fummate  phiiofopher,  and  an  accomplifhed  divine. 
But  the  very  reverfe  of  this  muft.be  true,  providing 
we  trjve  credit  to  the  account  which.  Mofes  gives  of 
him?  If  Adam  was  created  with  intuitive  knowledge, 
for  what  end  was  he  endowed  with  the  fenfes  of  a  man, 
through  which  ideas  might  be  conveyed  to  his  mind, 
and  make  him  capable  of  fuch  improvements  as  arife 
from  experience  and  obfervation  ?  And  if  he  original¬ 
ly  poffeffed  fuch  a  fund  of  valuable  knowledge,  why 
had  he  fuch  an  ardent  thirft  for  an  unwarrantable  por¬ 
tion  of  more,  and  for  the  fake  of  this  additional  pittance 
forfeited  his  happinefs  and  life  ?  Befides,  if  Adam  was 
at  firft  all  light  and  knowledge,  and  was  foon  after  re¬ 
duced  to  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  error,  this  tranfition 
would  make  a  retrograde  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  quite 
diflimilar  to  that  uniformity  which  obtains  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  divine  government  and  economy. 
Mofes  introduces  our  firft  parents  into  life  in.  the  moft 
natural  manner,  as  having  capacities  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge,  fenfes  to  receive  impreftions  from  obje&s  round 
them’  and  a  fufficient  degree  of  reafon  to  form  a  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  things  perceived:  yet  all  thefe  faculties  can 
only  be  confidered  as  fo  many  inftruments,  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  difeharge  the  du¬ 
ties  of  their  future  life. 

Smellie's  The  following  portrait  of  our  firft  progenitor  when 
Tranjla-  he  firft  came  into  life,  drawn  by  the  inimitable  pencil 
tioriy  voi.iii.  0f  Buffon,  is  extremely  beautiful,  while  it  is  diffonant 
“  fram  no  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  “  Let  us  fuppofe 

a  man  in  the  fame  fituation  with  him  who  firft  received 
exiftence  ;  a  man  whofe  organs  were  perfectly  formed, 
but  who  was  equally  new  to  himfelf,  and  to  every 
objeft  which  furrounded  him.  Were  he  to  give  a  hi¬ 
ftory  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  received  impreftions,  he  might  give  fome  fuch  in¬ 
formation  as  this.  I  remember  the  moment  when  my 
exiftence  commenced.  It  was  a  moment  replete  with 
joy,  with  amazement  and  anxiety.  I  neither  knew 
what  I  was,  where  I  was,  nor  whence  I  came.  I  opened 
my  eyes.  But  what  an  amazing  increafe  of  fenfation  ! 
The  light,  the  celeftial  vault,  the  verdure  of  the  earth, 
the  tranfparency  of  the  waters,  gave  animation  to 
my  fpirits,  and  conveyed  pleafures  which  exceed  the 
powers  of  expreflion.  At  firft  I  believed  that  all  thefe 
obje£b  exifted  within  me,  and  formed  a  part  of  my¬ 
felf,  When,  turning  mine  eyes  to  the  fun,  his  fplen- 
dour  overpowered  me.  I  voluntarily  ftiut  out  the 
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lioht,  and  felt  a  fmall  degree  of  pain.  During  this  Antedilu- 
moment  of  darknefs,  I  imagined  that  I  had  loft  the  vians. 
greateft  part  of  my  being.  I  was  then  roufed  with'  “ 

a  variety  of  founds.  The  finging  of  birds  and  the 
murmuring  breezes  formed  a  concert,  which  excited 
moft  fweet  and  enchanting  emotions.  I  liftened,  and 
was  convinced  that  thefe  harmonious  founds  exifted 
within  me.— I  made  a  ftep  forwards*,  and  afterwards 
renewing  my  motion,  I  walked  with  my  face  turned 
towards  the  heavens  ;  till  I  ftruck  againft  a  palm  tree, 
and  felt  fome  degree  of  pain.  Seized  with  terror,  I 
ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon  the  object,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  it  to  be  a  being  diftind  from  myfelf,  becaufc  it 
did  not,  like  touching  my  own  body,  give  me  a  double 
fenfation.  I  refolved  then  to  feel  every  objeft  I  faw, 
and  had  a  ftrong  defire  to  touch  the  fun  *,  but  ftretch- 
ing  out  my  hands  to  embrace  the  heavens,  they  met 
without  any  intermediate  object.  All  objedls  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  equally  near*,  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
trials  that  I  learned  to  ufe  my  eye  as  a  guide  to  my  hand. 

At  laft  the  train  of  my  ideas  was  interrupted,  and  I  loft 
the  confcioufnefs  of  my  exiftence.  My  deep  was  pro¬ 
found;  but  having  no  mode  of  meafuring  time,  I  knew 
nothing  of  its  duration.  When  I  awakened,  I  wasafto- 
nifhed  to  find  by  my  fide  another  form,  perfcdly  fimilar 
to  my  own.  I  conceived  it  to  be  another  felf;  and  in- 
ftead  of  lofing  by  my  deep,  I  imagined  myfelf  to  be 
double.  I  ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon  this  new  be¬ 
ing.  With  rapture  and  aftonifhment  I  perceived  that 
it  was  not  myfelf,  but  fomething  much  more  glorious 
and  defirable.”  #  , 

This  philofophical  detail  coincides  with  the  opinion 
that,  excepting  what  portions  of  knowledge  Adam 
might  acquire  by  the  exercife  of  his  fenfes,  his  Maker 
taught  him  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  for  his  com¬ 
fort  and  fubfiftence.  ^But  before  the  Almighty  gave 
any  inftru&ions  to  our  firft  parents,  we  muft  fuppofe 
he  infpired  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  every  word  which  they  heard  him  fpeak  ;  other- 
wife  it  would  have  been  impoflible  that  he  could  have 
had  any  fuch  communication  with  them.  The  words 
which  they  heard  and  were  made  to  underftand,  be¬ 
ing  imprinted  upon  their  memories,  would  ferve  as 
the  foundation  of  a  language,  which  they  would  af¬ 
terwards  increafe  and  enlarge  as  new  obje&s  began  to 
multiply,  and  hence  give  rife  to  new  terms  and  defini¬ 
tions. 

One  of  the  firft  leffons  taught  to  Adam  by  his  in¬ 
fallible  Director,  would  be  the  neceffity  of  food  for 
the  fupport  of  his  life.  Accordingly  Mofes  informs  us, 
that  for  this  purpofe  a  grant  was  made  him  to  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden,  excepting  one.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  made  known  to  him,  in  what  manner  he 
was  to  repair  the  decays  of  nature,  namely,  by  eating 
of  the  tree  of  life.  Then,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
focial  intercourfe,  he  was  ordered  to  exercife  his  fa¬ 
culty  of  fpeech,  by  giving  names  to  different  creatures. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  fays  of  our 
firft  parents,  “  They  received  the  ufe  of  the  five  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Lord  ;  and  in  the  fixth  he  imparted  to 
them  underftanding  *,  and  in  the  feventh,  fpeech  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  cogitations  thereof.”  The  meaning  can¬ 
not  be,  that  he  gave  them  every  word  they  were  to 
pronounce,  more  than  every  idea  which  their  fenfes 
were  to  convey  to  their  underftanding.  Our  talents, 

and 
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...  and  tlie  exercife  of  them,  may  be  both  faid  to  be 
Avians.U"  given  us  of  GocJ  5  but  whatever  capacities  we  receive 
from  him,  it  Is  fuppofed  that  we  ourfelves  muft  im¬ 
prove  them,  before  we  can  attain  to  any  acquirements 
whatever.  Although  Adam  had  heard  and  underftood 
the  words  of  God,  yet  Mofes  does  not  give  the  leaf! 
hint  that  he  ever  attempted  to  fpeak  before  this  time. 
For  if  he  had,  as  fome  imagine,  innate  knowledge  and 
proper  terms  for  every  thing  prefented  to  him,  what 
occafion  was  there  to  bring  animals  before  him  to  fee 
what  names  he  would  impofe  upon  them  ?  Some  wri¬ 
ters  have  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  whole 
of  this  tranfa&ion,  and  have  afked,  how  could  all 
creatures  upon  earth  appear  at  one  time  before  Adam  ? 
not  only  one,  but  many  days  would  have  elapfed  be¬ 
fore  he  could  give  each  a  name.  But  this  objection 
arifes  from  not  undciftanding  the  words  of  Mofes. 
What  our  tranflators  render,  to  fee  what  he  would  call 
THEM,  is  in  the  original,  to  fee  what  name  he  would 
call  IT.  “  And  whatfoever  Adam  called  IT,  (viz.  the 
living  creature),  that  wras  the  name  of  IT.”  The  mean¬ 
ing  feems  to  be  no  more  than  this  :  God  brought  a  few 
creatures  to  Adam,  to  make  him  try  to  name  them  ; 
and  whatever  he  called  any  of  them,  that  continued  to 
be  its  name.  And  no  doubt  he  would  denominate 
every  animal  before  him,  from  its  external  appearance, 
from  its  fize,  its  colour,  or  its  voice  :  And  in  proccfs 
of  time,  he  would  give  names  to  all  thofe  creatures 
which  Providence  brought  within  his  view,  or  with 
which  he  became  afterwards  acquainted. 

The  next  thing  in  which  God  inftru£ted  Adam, 
though  probably  in  a  trance  or  vifion,  was  his  near  re¬ 
lation  to  Eve,  as  being  a  part  of  his  own  body.  This 
piece  of  knowledge  was  imparted  to  him,  in  order  to 
cement  the  greater  love  and  affe£tion  between  the  two 
during  the  remaining  period  of  their  lives. 

Thefe,  according  to  Mofes,  are  all  the  tranfa&ions 
in  which  our  firft  parents  were  interefted  during  their 
abode  in  paradife,  till  they  loft  their  innocence,  and 
forfeited  the  enjoyments  of  their  happy  fituation.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  inftruc- 
tions  which  they  received  befpoke  the  infantile  ftate  of 
their  minds }  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  further  and 
higher  difpenfations  of  knowledge  would  have  been 
communicated  to  them,  as  they  became  able  to  bear 
them,  and  had  their  minds  matured  by  experience  and 
3  reflexion. 

How  long  How  long  our  firft  parents  retained  their  innocence, 
rents  re-Pa" we  are  nowhere  told.  Many  affert  that  they  fell  on 
tained  their  the  very  firft  day  of  their  creation.  But  Mofes  men- 
innoeence.  tions  fo  many  tranfa£lions  on  that  day,  as  muft  have 
engroffed  the  whole  of  their  attention,  and  prevented 
them  from  falling  into  fuch  temptations  as  arife  from 
indolence  and  want  of  reflexion.  Befides,  if,  in  fuch 
circumftances  as  they  were  placed,  they  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  an  open  violation  of  the  Divine  law  for  the 
fpace  of  one  day,  it  would  befpeak  a  deceitfulnefs  of 
heart  in  them  greater  than  in  moft  of  their  pofterity. 
It  is  fomewhat  lingular,  that  many  of  the  great  trials 
recorded  in  facred  writing  were  limited  to  40  days  ; 
which  in  prophetic  ftyle  is  foraetimes  equivalent  to  40 
years.  This  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  of  Eli¬ 


jah,  of  NineVeh,  and  of  the  .lewifti  nation  after  the  Antedilu- 
death  of  Chrift.  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  he,  vians. 
of  whom  Adam  was  a  type,  was  tempted  40  days  in  1  J 

the  wildernefs.  Agreeable  to  this  part  of  the  Divine 
economy,  perhaps  the  trial  of  our  firft  parents  lafted 
fo  long.  However,  that  they  remained  for  a  confider- 
able  time  in  the  garden,  appears  highly  probable  from 
this  confideration,  that  their  indulgent  Creator,  who 
had  manifefted  his  tender  concern  for  them  while  in¬ 
nocent,  and  extended  his  mercy  to  them  when  fallen, 
would  never  have  turned  them  out  of  paradife,  and 
fent  them  into  an  uncultivated  -world,  before  they  had 
acquired  the  arts  of  living,  and  were  capable  of  provid¬ 
ing  againft  the  viciftitudes  of  their  future  lot.  The 
particulars  of  this  memorable  tranfa&ion  are  confidered 
under  the  article  Fall. 

Mofes  gives  us  no  farther  account  of  Adam’s  life 
after  leaving  the  garden,  but  that  he  begat  fome  chil¬ 
dren,  and  died  at  fuch  an  age.  Yet  we  have  noreafon 
to  doubt,  but  the  venerable  patriarch  ever  after  led  a 
life  of  penitence,  and  of  the  ftri&eft  piety.  The  va¬ 
rious  communications  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  his 
Maker  in  paradife,  and  which  were  probably  renewed 
to  him  after  his  fall,  could  not  fail  to  make  the  deepeft 
impreflions  upon  his  mind.  The  gracious  refpite  he 
had  met  with,  from  the  execution  of  the  fentence  de¬ 
nounced  againft  him,  wrould  make  him  cautious  of  of¬ 
fending  for  the  time  to  come  ;  left  the  next  violation 
of  the  Divine  authority  fhould  put  an  end  to  his  exift- 
ence.  The  cherubim  and  flaming  j word ,  or  the  devour¬ 
ing  flame,  on  the  eafl  of  Eden  (which  might  continue 
burning  all  his  life)  would  be  to  him  what  the  veftiges 
of  the  ark  were  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  an  awful  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  danger  of  incurring  the  Divine  difplea- 
fure.  Befides,  his  -worldly  comforts  being  in  a  great 
meafure  withdrawn,  his  mind  would  be  naturally  difpo- 
fed  for  relifhing  thofe  pleafures  which  flow  from  piety 
and  religion. 

The  firft  thing  which  we  hear  of  Adam  in  his  newQf^ 
fituation  was,  that  he  knew  Eve  his  wife ,  and  fhe  con -  progeny. 
ceived  and  bare  Cain .  After  ward*,  -we  are  told,  fhe 
bare  Abel.  When  the  brothers  were  grown  up,  they 
betook  themfelves  to  diftin£t  employments  \  the  for¬ 
mer  to  hufbandry,  and  the  latter  to  the  keeping  of 
fheep.  Their  inward  difpofitions  were  ftill  more  dif¬ 
ferent  y  Cain  being  wicked  and  avaricious,  but  Abel 
juft  and  virtuous. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  brought  their  refpe&ive  of¬ 
ferings  to  God  ;  Cain  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  and 
Abel  of  the  firftlings  of  his  flock  :  but  they  met  with 
very  different  fuccefs  •  for  God  accepted  the  offering 
of  Abel,  but  Cain’s  he  did  not  accept  5  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  are  related  under  the  articles  Abel 
and  Cain. 

Soon  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  his  lofs  was  made  up 
to  his  parents  in  another  fon  they  had,  whom  Eve  na¬ 
med  Sethy  that  is  u  appointed  5”  becaufe  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  inftead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  flew. 

As  the  whole  progeny  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  have 
any  mention  in  Scripture,  were  the  defeendants  of  Cain 
and  Seth,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  following 
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Of  the  line  The  facred  hi  dorian,  confining  himfelf  chiefly  to  the 
of  Cain.  line  of  Seth,  from  whence  Noah  was  defcended,  has 
acquainted  us  with  very  few  particulars  relating  to  that 
of  Cain  :  nor  can  we  thus  form  any  conje&ures  how 
long  he  or  any  of  his  defendants  lived.  All  we  know 
is,  that  Lamech,  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  him,  married 
two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  the  fird  known  indance 
of  polygamy  5  that  by  the  former  he  bad  two  Tons, 
Jabal,  who  was  the  fird  that  dwelt  in  tents,  and  fed 
cattle,  and  Jubal,  the  inventor  of  mufic  ;  and  by  the 
other,  a  fon  named  Tubal-Cain,  who  found  out  the  art 
of  forging  and  working  metals.  Zillah  likewife  brought 
him  a  daughter  named  Naamah,  fuppofed  to  have  in¬ 
vented  fpinning  and  weaving :  and  we  are  told  that, 
on  fome  occafion  or  other,  lamech  made  a  fpeech  to 
6  his  wives,  the  explication  of  which  has  greatly  puzzled 
The  line  of  the  interpreters.  See  LAMECH. 

Seth.  Mofes  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  Seth  had  a  ion  born 

Miln'sPhy-io  called  Enos ,  and  that  then  began  men  to  call  up - 
fcoTheol  on  the  name  0jrt}ie  iordt  Commentators  give  us  three 

p!  2427&C.  different  fenfes  of  tbefe  words.  Some  think  the  words 


fhould  be  rendered,  Then  men  profaned  in  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  even  Enos  arrogated 
to  himfelf  a  power  as  if  he  had  been  a  god..  But  this 
fenfe  feems  harfh  and  unnatural.  There,  is  nothing 
more  unlikely,  than  that  Adam’s  grandchildren,  who 
iived  under  his  own  eye,  would  fo  foon  fhake  off  pa¬ 
rental  authority,  and  apoftatize  from  the  belief  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God.  Others  think, that 
though  men  had  hitherto  worfhipped  God  in .  private, 
yet  they  now  inflituted  public  affemblies,  met  in  larger 
focieties  for  folemn  and  focial  worihip,  and  introduced 
liturgies  and  forms  for  more  effe&ually  paying  their 
homage  to  the  Almighty.  This  indeed  is  a  very  na¬ 
tural  comment  from  tliofe  who  place  religion  in  modes 
and  fet  forms  of  worfhip.  But  it  is  fcarcely  credible, 
that  Adam  and  his  family  had  never  met  together  to 
worfhip  God  till  now,  when  we  are  told  that  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  probably  both  their  families  along,  with 
them,  brought  their  offerings  to  the  Lord  5  this  they 
no  doubt  did  every  Sabbath  day.  Others,  therefore, 
put  a  more  confident  interpretation  upon  the  words, 
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Anted iJu-  namely,  that  men  now  called  them/ elves  by  the  name  of 
vians.  the  Lord,  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  about  this 

- -  period,  the  family  of  Seth,  who  adhered  to  God  and 

his  worfhip,  began  to  give  themfelves  a  denomination, 
expreffive  of  their  relation  and  regards  to  him.  They 
diftinguiftied  themfelves  from  the  irreligious  family  of 
Cain,  and  affumed  the  title  of  the  fons  or  children  of 
God  :  which  defignation  was  afterwards  applied  to  them 
by  Mofes  }  it  was  even  ufed  after  the  flood,  and  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tcffament. 

Of  the  three  next  defeendants  of  Seth,  Cainan,  Ma- 
halaleel,  and  Jared,  and  of  Methufelah  and  Lamech, 
the  grandfather  and  father  of  Noah,  Mofes  has  record¬ 
ed  no  more  than  their  feveral  ages.  The  oriental  au¬ 
thors  commend  them,  as  they  do  Seth  and  Enos,  for 
their  piety,  and  the  falutary  injun&ions  they  left  behind 
them,  forbidding  their  children  all  intercourfe  with  the 
race  of  curfed  Cain. 

Enoch  the  fon  of  Jared,  and  father  of  Methufelah, 
was  a  perfon  of  moft  extraordinary  piety,  walking  with 
God ,  as  the  Scripture  expreffes  it,  for  at  leaft  the  laft 
three  hundred  years  of  his  life  5  as  a  reward  for  which 
exemplary  behaviour  in  fo  corrupt  an  age,  he  was  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  God  into  heaven,  without  tailing  death.  See 
7  Enoch. 

Corruption  Mofes  afterwards  informs  us,  When  men  began  to 
ofthehu-;  multiply ,  i.  e.  when  the  earth  was  filled  with  inhabi- 
man  race,  tants,  and  tribes  formerly  living  remote  began  to  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  one  another,  Daughters  were  born  un¬ 
to  them  :  meaning  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly  5 
which  feems  to  hint,  that  at  this  period  there  were 
confiderably  more  females  than  males  born  into  the 
world.  Some  think  that  Mofes,  being  now  about  to 
mention  the  wickednefs  of  the  Antediluvians,  intro¬ 
duces  the  pofterity  of  Cain  as  being  the  chief  caufe  of 
their  corruption  ;  and  that  he  ftyles  them  men  and 
daughters  of  men ,  becaufe  they  were  fenfual  and  earthly ; 
in  which  fenfe  the  word  men  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  fons  of  God faw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they 
were  fair ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they 
chofe.  Thefe  words  have  given  rife  to  many  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  comments  both  of  Jews  and  Chriftians. 
There  are  two  meanings  affixed  to  them,  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  moft  probable.  Whenever  the 
name  of  God  is  added  to  any  thing,  it  not  only  de¬ 
notes  God’s  being  the  efficient  caufe,  but  it  heightens 
and  increafes  its  ufual  meaning.  For  which  reafon 
any  thing  that  is  excellent  in  its  kind,  or  uncommonly 
lofty  and  magnificent,  was  by  the  Jews  faid  to  be  of 
God,  or  of  the  Lord.  Thus  the  angels  are  called  the 
fons  of  God.  And  Adam  being  created  with  p  nobler 
image  than  any  other  creature,  is  faid  to  be  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  called 
the  cedars  of  the  Lord ;  and  great  mountains,  the 
mountains  of  God.  Therefore  by  the  fons  oj  God  in 
this  place  are  meant  men  of  great  opulence,  power, 
and  authority.  And  by  way  of  contraft,  the  hiftorian 
introduces  thofe  of  poor  and  mean  circumftances  in 
life,  and  calls  them  the  daughters  ef  men.  The  words 
thus  explained,  are  not  an  unlikely  defeription  of  that 
diffolute  age.  The  great  and  mighty  in  this  world 
are  commonly  moft  addi&ed  to  fenfual  gratifications, 
becaufe  they  have  fo  many  incerttivcs  to  inflame  their 
paffions,  and  fo  few  reftraints  to  curb  them  ;  and,  in- 
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ftead  of  ufing  their  power  to  punifti  and  difcountenance  AntediHu 
vice,  are  too  often  the  greateft  examples  and  promoters  viaus. 
of  lafeivioufnefs  and  debauchery.  Thus,  thefe  fons  of'*mmm~^  ~  f 
God ,  thefe  great  men,  when  they  happened  to  meet 
with  the  daughters  of  their  inferiors,  gazed  upon  them 
as  fit  obje£ls  to  gratify  their  luft  5  and  from  among 
thefe  they  took  to  themfelves ,  in  a  forcible  manner, 
wives ,  or  (as  it  may  be  rendered)  concubines ,  of  all  that 
they  chofe ,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  without  ever 
afking  their  confent.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  earth 
fliould  be  filed  with  violence ,  when  the  higheft  rank  of 
men  were  above  the  reftraint  of  law,  of  reafon,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  not  only  oppreffed  the  poor,  but  with  im¬ 
punity  treated  them  and  their  children  in  fuch  a  bafe 
and  cruel  manner. 

But  there  are  other  writers  who  cannot  relifh  the 
above  opinion  j  becaufe  they  think  it  a  harfh  and  un¬ 
natural  conftrudlion,  to  call  great  and  powerful  perfons 
thejO/zj*  of  God ,  and  all  mean  and  plebeian  women  the 
daughters  of  men.  Befides,  the  text  does  not  fay,  that 
the  fons  of  God  offered  any  violence  to  thefe  inferior 
women  5  but  that  they  faw  that  they  were  fairs  and 
made  choice  of  them  for  wives.  And  wherein  is  the 
beinoufnefs  of  the  offence,  if  men  of  a  fuperior  rank 
marry  their  inferiors,  efpecially  when  an  excefs  of 
beauty  apologizes  for  their  choice  ?  Or  why  fliould  a 
few  unequal  Matches  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of 
bringing  upon  the  world  an  univerfal  deftru&ion  ?  For 
thefe  reafons  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defeendants 
of  Seth,  who  were  ftyled  the  fons  of  God  on  account  of  Mil??., 
their  near  relation  to  him,  faw  the  daughters  of  menf' 
i.  e.  the  impious  progeny  of  Cain,  and  by  intermar¬ 
riages  became  affociated  with  them  •,  and  furrendering 
to  thofe  enchantreffes  their  hearts  and  their  freedom, 
they  furrendered  at  the  fame  time  their  virtue  and  their 
religion.  From  this  union  proceeded  effe£ts  fimilar  to 
what  has  happened  ever  fince.  When  a  pure  fociety 
mixes  with  a  profane,  the  better  principles  of  the  one 
become  foon  tainted  by  the  evil  practices  of  the  other  '7 
which  verifies  the  old  adage,  Evil  communication  cor¬ 
rupts  good  manners.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  great 
fource  of  univerfal  degeneracy  was  owing  to  the  pofte¬ 
rity  of  Seth  mingling  with  the  progeny  of  Cain,  in  op- 
pofition  to  what  their  pious  fathers  had  ftri&ly  charged 
them. 

It  is  afterwards  faid,  There  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  thofe  days  :  and  alfo  after  that ,  when  the  fons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men ,  and  they  bare  chi l* 
dren  to  them ,  the  fame  became  mighty  men ,  which  were 
of  old  men  of  renown.  Tranflators  are  not  agreed 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  giants.  Some  render 
the  word,  violent  and  cruel  men  ;  others,  men  who  fall 
upon  and  rufh  forward ,  as  a  robber  does  upon  his  prey  : 
the  meaning  then  is,  that  they  were  not  more  remark¬ 
able  for  their  ftrength  and  ftature,  than  for  their  vio¬ 
lence  and  cruelty.  In  Luther’s  German  tranflajion  of 
the  Bible,  this  word  is  rendere  d  tyrants.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  that  in  the  fir  ft  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  of 
a  gigantic  ftature  ;  though  Mofes  does  not  mention 
them  as  giants  till  after  the  union  of  the  families  of 
Seth  and  Cain,  when  men  ufed  their  fuperiority  in  bodi¬ 
ly  ftrength  for  the  purpofes  of  gratifying  their  unhallow¬ 
ed  paffions. 

At  this  period  of  the  world,  and  long  after,  politi¬ 
cal  power  and  bodily  ftrength  went  hand  and  hand  to- 
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getlier.  Whoever  was  able  to  encounter  and  kill  a 
fierce  and  dangerous  wild  beaft,  and  clear  the  country 
of  noxious  animals,  or  who  was  able  in  the  day  of 
battle  to  deflroy  moft  of  his  enemies,  was  looked  up  to 
by  the  reft  of  his  companions  as  the  fitteft  to  be  their 
leader  and  commander.  Thus  Nimrod,  from  being  a 
mighty  hunter ,  became  a  great  king,  and,  grafping  at 
power,  was  never  fatisfied  till  every  obftacle  to  his  am¬ 
bition  was  removed.  And  it  appears  from  hiftory, 
that  all  his  fucceffors  have  pretty  nearly  trodden  in 
the  fame  path.  Thefe  giants  then,  or  fons  of  God, 
im<*ht  be  the  chief  warriors,  who  formed  themfelves 
into  chofen  bands,  and  living  among  a  cowardly  and 
effeminate  people,  had  no  curb  to  their  cruelty  and 
luft.  From  them  might  fpring  an  illegitimate  race, 
refcmhling  their  fathers  in  body  and  mind,  who,  when 
they  crew  up,  having  no  inheritance,  would  be  turned 
loofe*upon  the  world,  and  follow  no  other  employ¬ 
ment  but  theft,  rapine,  and  plunder.  Thus  they  be¬ 
came  mighty  men  and  men  of  renown ,  and  procured 
themfelves  a  name :  but  this  was  owing  to  the  mifehief 
they  did,  and  the  feats  of  favage  cruelty  which  they 
performed. 

Mankind  running  thus  headlong  into  all  manner  ot 
vice,  were  admonifhed  to  repent y  and  God,  out  of.  his 
great  mercy,  was  pleafed  to  grant  them  a  convenient 
time  for  that  purpofe  5  no  lefs  than  1 20  years.,  during 
which  fpace,  but  no  longer,  he  declared  his  Spirit  fhould 
“  ft  rive  with  man,”  or  endeavour  to  awaken  and  reclaim 
them  from  their  wicked  courfe  of  life. 

Amidft  this  general  corruption,  one  man,  however, 
was  found  to  be  juft  and  perfect  in  his  generation,  walk¬ 
ing  with  God.  This  extraordinary  perfon  was  Noah, 
the  fon  of  Lamech  ;  who,  not  thinking  it  fufficient  to 
be  righteous  himfelf,  unlefs  he  did  his  ut.moft  to  turn 
others  likewife  to  righteoufnefs  by  admonition  as  well  as 
example,  became  a  preacher  to  the  abandoned  race 
among  which  he  lived,  employing  both  his  counfel  and 
authority  to  bring  them  to  a  reformation  of  their 
manners,  and  to  reftore  the  true  religion  among 
them.  But  all  he  could  do  was  to  no  purpofe  j  for 
they  continued  incorrigibly  obftinate  y  fo  that  at  length 
(as  Jofcphus  tells  us),  finding  himfelf  and  family  in 
imminent  danger  of  fome  violence  in  return  for  his  good 
will,  he  departed  from  among  them,  with  his  wife  and 
children. 

On  his  departure,  it  is  probable  they  fell  into  greater 
diforders  than  before  ;  having  now  none  to.controul,  or 
even  to  trouble  them  with  unwelcome  advice.  Mofes 
allures  us,  that  the  wickednefs  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  continually  evil  y  and  that  “  the  earth 
was  corrupt  and  filled  with  violence,  all  flefh  having 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.”  Thefe  words  leave 
no  room  to  inquire  into  the  particular  crimes  of  the  An¬ 
tediluvian  world,  which  feemsto  have  been  overrun  with 
a  complication  of  all  manner  of  debauchery.and  wick¬ 
ednefs,  and  above  all  with  violence  and  injufticc  towards 
one  another. 

Things  being  in  this  ftate,  God,  as  the  facred  hifto- 
rian  pathetically  expreffes  it,  “  repented  that  he  had 
made  man  on  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart.” 
And  the  time  of  forbearance  being  elapfed,  he  paffed 
the  fentence  of  their  utter  deftru&.ion  by  a  flood  of 
waters  y  a  fentence  which  likewife  included  the  beaft* 
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of  die  ear tli,  and  every  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  Antedila. 
the  air.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  _  via™- 
Lord-,”  who  had  before  acquainted  him  with  his  defign  v~ 

0f  bringing  a  deluge  on  the  earth,  and  direfted  him  to 
make  an  ark,  or  veffel,  of  a  certain  form  and  fize  .ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  not  only  himfelf  and  family,  but  fuch 
numbers  of  animals  of  all  forts  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
preferve  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  again  replemfh  the  earth, 
together  with  all  neceffary  provifions  for  them.  All 
thefe  injunctions  Noah  performed  ;  and,  by  God’s  pe¬ 
culiar  favour  and  providence,  he  and  thofe  that  were 
with  him  furvived  this  tremendous  calamity.  See  the 

article  Deluge.  *2. 

As  to  any  further  tranfaClions  before  the  flood,  we  are  Tradition* 

left  entirely  in  the  dark  by  the  facred  hiftorian.  1  tj,e  Antedi 
Jews  and  eaftern  nations,  however,  have  made  ample  ^vians. 
mends  for  the  ftlence  of  Mofes,  by  the  abundance  of 
their  traditions.  The  only  part  of  thefe,  which  can  be 
connefted  in  any  thing  like  hiftory,  is  what  follow’s.—  ' 

After  the  death  of  Adam,  Seth,  with  his  family,  fepa- 
rated  themfelves  from  the  profligate  race  of  Cain,  and 
chofe  for  their  habitation  the  mountain  where  Adam 
was  buried,  the  Cainites  remaining  below,  in  the  plain 
where  Abel  was  killed  *  and,  according  to.  our  hifto- 
rians,  this  mountain  was  fo  high,  that,  the  inhabitants 
could  hear  the  angels  finging  the  praifes  of  God,  and 
even  join  them  in  that  fervice.  Here  they  lived  in  great 
purity  and  fandlity  of  manners.  Their  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  was  praifing  God,  from  which  they  had  few  or  no 
avocations  y  for  their  only  food  was  the  fruit  of  tho 
trees  which  grew  on  the  mountain,  fo  that  they  had 
no  occafion  to  undergo  any  fervile  labours,  nor  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  fowing  and 'gathering  in  their  harveft.  They 
were  utter  ftrangers  to  envy,  injuftice,  or  deceit.  T  heir 
only  oath  was,  “  By  the  blood  of  Abel  and  they 
every  day  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
*  worlhip  God,  and  to  vi fit.  the  body  of  Adam,  as 
a  mean  of  procuring  the  divine  blelting.  Here,  by 
contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  feience  of  aftronomy  y  and  left  their 
inventions  fhould  be  forgotten,  or  loft  before  they  were 
publicly  known,  un demanding,  from  a  prediaion  of 
Adam’s,  that  there  would  be  a  general  deftruaion  of 
all  things,  once  by  fire,  and  once  by  water,  they  built 
two  pillars,  one  of  brick,  and  the  other  of  ftone,  that 
if  the  brick  one  happened  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
flood  or  otberwife  deftroyed,  that  of  ftone  might  re¬ 
main.  This  laft,  Jofephus  fays,  was  to  be  feen  in  his 
time  in  the  land  of  Syriad,  (thought  to  be  in  Upper 
Egypt). 

The  defeendants  of  Seth  continued  in  the  praaice 
of  virtue  till  the  40th  year  of  Jared,  when  an  hundred 
of  them  hearing  the  noife  of  the  mufic  and  the  riotous 
mirth  of  the  Cainites,  agreed  to  go  down  to  them  from 
the  holy  mountain.  On  their  arrival  in  the  plain,  they 
were  immediately  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  who  were  naked,  and  with  whom  they  defiled 
themfelves  y  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  fons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  mentioned  by  Mofes.  The  example  of  thefe 
apoftate  fons  of  Seth  was  foon  followed  by  others*,  and 
from  time  to  time  great  numbers  continued  to  defeend 
from  the  mountain,  who  in  like  manner  took  wives 
from  the  abandoned  race  of  Cain.  From  thefe.  mar¬ 
riages  fprung  the  giants  (who,  however,  according  to 

Mofes. 
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Antedilu-  Mofes,  exifted  before)  ;  and  thefe  being  as  remarkable 
vians,  for  their  impiety  as  for  their  ftrength  of  body,  tyran- 
*■'  nized  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  polluted  the  earth  with 

wickednefs  of  every  kind.  This  defe&ion  became 
at  laft  fo  univerfal,  that  none  were  left  in  the  holy 
mountain,  except  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three  fons,  and 
r3  their  wives. 

Profane  hi-  Berofus,  a  Chaldean  liiftorian,  who  flouriftied  in  the 
ftory.  Be-  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  enumerates  ten  kings 
rofus's  Ba-  reigned  in  Chaldea  before  the  flood  ;  of  whom  the 

^Antiqul  called  AlorUS->  ruPP°red  t0  be  Adam>  aad  Xi’ 

ties.  futhrus,  the  laft,  to  be  Noah.— This  Alorus  declared 

that  lie  held  his  kingdom  by  divine  right,  and  that  God 
hitnfelf  had  appointed  him  to  be  the  paftor  of  the 
people.  According  to  our  hiftorian,  in  the  firft  year 
of  the  world,  there  appeared  out  of  the  Red  fea,  at  a 
place  near  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  a  certain  irra - 
tional  animal  called  Oannes.  He  had  his  wholebody 
like  that  of  a  fiib  ;  but  beneath  his  fifti’s  head  grew 
another  of  a  different  fort  (probably  a  human  one). 
He  had  alfo  feet  like  a  man,  which  proceeded  from  his 
fifths  tail,  and  a  human  voice,  the  picture  of  him  be¬ 
ing  preferved  ever  after.  This  animal  converfed  with 
mankind  in  the  day  time,  without  eating  any  thing  : 
he  delivered  to  them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  fciences, 
and  various  arts  :  he  taught  them  to  dwell  together  in 
cities,  to  ere£t  temples,  to  introduce  laws,  and  inftruft- 
ed  them  in  geometry  :  he  likewife  (bowed  them  how 
to  gather  feeds  and  fruits,  and  imparted  to  them  what¬ 
ever  was  necelfary  and  convenient  for  a  civilized  life  ; 
but  after  this  time  there  was  nothing  excellent  invent¬ 
ed.  When  the  fun  fet,  Oannes  retired  into  the  fea,  and 
continued  there  all  night.  He  not  only  delivered  his 
inftru&ions  by  word  of  mouth,  but,  as  our  author  alfures 
us,  wrote  of  the  origin  of  tilings,  and  of  political  econo¬ 
my.  This,  or  a  firailar  animal,  is  alfo  mentioned  by 
other  authors. 

Of  Alafporus,  the  fecond  king,  nothing  remarkable 
is  related.  His  fuccelfor,  Amelon,  or  Amillarus,  was 
of  a  city  called  Pantabibla .  In  his  time  another  animal 
refembling  the  former  appeared,  260  years  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  monarchy.  Amelon  was  fucceeded  by 
Metalarus  *,  and  he  by  Daonus,  all  of  whom  were  of 
the  fame  city.  In  the  time  of  the  latter,  four  animals 
of  a  double  form,  half  man  and  half  fifh,  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Their  names  were  Euedocus,  Eneugamus , 
Encubulus  and  Anementas .  Under  the  next  prince,  who 
was  likewife  of  Pantabibla,  appeared  another  animal  of 
the  fame  kind,  whofe  name  was  Odacon .  All  thefe  ex¬ 
plained  more  particularly  what  had  been  concifely  de¬ 
livered  by  Oannes. 

In  the  reign  of  the  tenth  king,  Xifuthrus,  happened 
the  great  deluge,  of  which  our  author  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account:  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  appeared  to  Xifu- 
thrus  in  a  dream,  and  warned  him,  that  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  Daefius  mankind  would  be  deftroyed  by 
a  flood,  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  write  down 
the  original,  intermediate  ftate,  and  end  of  all  things, 
and  bury  the  writings  under  ground  in  Sippara,  the 
city  of  the  fun  ;  that  he  ftiould  alfo  build  a  (hip,  and 
go  into  it  with  his  relations  and  deareft  friends,  having 
firft  furniftied  it  with  provifions,  and  taken  into  it  fowls 
and  four-footed  beafts  ;  and  that,  when  he  had  provid- 
ed  every  thing,  and  was  alked  whither  he  was  failing, 
he  ftiould  anfwer,  To  the  gods,  to  pray  for  happinefs  to 


mankind .  Xifuthrus  did  not  difobey  ;  but  built  a  vef-  Antedilu- 
fel,  whofe  length  was  five  furlongs,  and  breadth  two  vians. 

furlongs.  He  put  on  board  all  he  was  diredled  ;  and  v "  ' 
went  into  it  with  his  wife,  children,  and  friends.  The 
flood  being  come,  and  fcon  ceafing,  Xifuthrus  let  out 
certain  birds,  which  finding  no  food,  nor  place  to  reft 
upon,  returned  again  to  the  (hip.  Xifuthrus,  after 
fome  days,  let  out  the  birds  again  ;  but  they  returned 
to  the  (hip,  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud  :  but, 
when  they  were  let  go  the  third  time,  they  came  no 
more  to  the  (hip,  whereby  Xifuthrus  underftood  that 
the  earth  appeared  again  ;  and  thereupon  he  made  an 
opening  between  the  planks  of  the  (hip,  and  feeing . 
that  it  refted  on  a  certain  mountain,  he  came  out  with 
his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot  :  and  having 
worftiipped  the  earth,  and  raifed  an  altar,  and  facrifi- 
ced  to  the  gods,  he  and  thofe  who  went  out  with  him 
difappeared.  They  who  were  left  behind  in  the  (hip, 
finding  that  Xifuthrus  and  the  perfons  that  accompa¬ 
nied  him  did  not  return,  went  out  themfelves  to  feek 
for  him,  calling  him  aloud  by  bis  name  ;  but  Xifu¬ 
thrus  wfas  no  more  feen  by  them  :  only  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  air,  which  enjoined  them,  as  their  duty  was, 
to  be  religious  ;  and  informed  them,  that  on  account 
of  his  own  piety  he  was  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods, 
and  that  his  wife  and  daughter  and  pilot  were  parta¬ 
kers  of  the  fame  honour.  It  alfo  diredled  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Babylon,  and  that,  as  the  fates  had  ordained, 
they  (hould  take  the  writings  from  Sippara,  and  com¬ 
municate  them  to  mankind  ;  and  told  them,  that  the 
place  where  they  were  was  the  country  of  Armenia. 

When  they  had  heard  this,  they  offered  facrifice  to 
the  gods,  and  unanimoufiy  went  to  Babylon  ;  and 
when  they  came  thither,  they  dug  up  the  writings  at 
Sippara,  built  many  cities,  raifed  temples,  and  rebuilt 
Babylon.  I4 

The  Egyptians,  who  would  give  place  to  no  nation  Antedilu- 
in  point  of  antiquity,  have  alfo  a  feries  of  kings,  \vho,vian  k'nSs 
as  is  pretended,  reigned  in  Egypt  before  the  flood  : 0 
and  to  be  even  with  the  Chaldeans,  began  their  ac¬ 
count  the  very  fame  year  that  theirs  does  according  to 
Berofus. 

There  was  an  ancient  chronicle  extant  among  the 
Egyptians,  not  many  centuries  ago,  which  contained 
30  dynafties  of  princes  who  ruled  in  that  country,  by 
a  feries  of  113  generations,  through  an  immenfe  fpace 
of  36,525  years,  during  which  Egypt  was  fuceefiively 
governed  by  three  different  races  ;  of  whom  the  firft 
were  the  Auritae,  the  fecond  the  Meftnei,  and  the  third 
the  Egyptians. 

But  this  extravagant  number  of  years  Manetho  (to 
whofe  remains  we  rnuft  chiefly  have  recourfe  for  the 
ancient.  Egyptian  hiftory)  has  not  adopted;  however, 
in  other  refpefls,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  led  in¬ 
to  errors  in  chronology  by  this  old  chronicle,  which 
yet  feems  to  have  been  a  compofition  fince  Manetho’s 

tIme*  .  .  .  15 

The  account  given  by  Berofus  is  manifeftly  taken  Sanchonia- 

from  the  writings  of  Mofes  ;  but  we  have  .another  ac-tho’s  Phoe- 
count  of  the  firft  ages  of  mankind,  in  which  no  men-nic»an  hi- 
tion  is  made  of  the  flood  at  all.  This  is  contained  in^ory* 
fome  fragments  of  a  Phoenician  author  called  Sancho - 
niatho ,  who  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Gideon,  by  others  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of 
King  David  ;  while  fome  boldly  affert  there  never  was 
3  E  2  fuch 
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Anted ilu-  fuch  a  pcrfon,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  fi£Hon  of  Philo 
vians.  Biblius  in  oppofition  to  the  books  of  Jofephus,  written 

1 - - - '  again!!  Apion.  To  gratify  the  reader’s  curiofity,  how¬ 

ever,  we  have  fubjoined  an  account  of  the  fir!!  ten  ge¬ 
nerations  mentioned  by  him,  which  are  fuppofed  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  to  correfpond  to  the 
generations  mentioned  by  Mofes  before  the  flood. 

Sanchoniatho  having  delivered  his  cofmogony,  or 
generation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  begins  his 
hiftory  of  mankind  with  the  produflion  of  the  firft  pair 
of  mortals,  whom  Philo,  his  tranflator,  calls  Protogonus 
and  M on ;  the  latter  of  whom  found  out  the  food  which 
which  was  gathered  from  trees. 

Their  iffue  were  called  Genus  and  Genea ,  and  dwelt 
in  Phoenicia  :  but  when  the  great  droughts  came,  they 
ftretched  forth  their  hands  to  heaven  towards  the  fun  j 
for  him  they  thought  the  only  God  and  Lord  of  hea¬ 
ven,  calling  him  Beelfamen ,  which  in  Phoenician  is  Lord 
of  heaven ,  and  in  Greek  Zeus. 

Afterwards  from  Genus,  the  fon  of  Protogonus  anti 
y£on,  other  mortal  iffue  was  begotten,  whofe  names  were 
Phos,  Phur ,  and  Phlox  ;  that  is,  Light,  Fire ,  and  Flame. 
Thefe  found  out  the  way  of.  germinating  fire,  by  the 
rubbing  of  pieces  of  wood  againft  each  other,  and  taught 
men  the  ufe  thereof.  They  begat  Tons  of  vaft  bulk  and 
height,  whofe  names  were  given  to  the  mountains  on 
which  they  feized  :  fo  from  them  were  named  Mount 
Cafius,  Libanus ,  Antilibanus ,  and  Brathys. 

Of  thefe  laff  were  begotten  Memrumus  and  Hyplu- 
ranius  ;  but  they  were  fo  named  by  their  mothers,  the 
women  of  thofe  times,  who  without  fbame  lay  with  any 
man  they  could  light  upon.  Hypfuranius  inhabited 
Tyre,  and  he  invented  the  making  of  huts  of  reeds  and 
ruffes  and  the  papyrus.  He  alfo  fell  into  enmity 
with  his  brother  Ufous,  who  firft  invented  a  covering 
for  his  body  out  of  the  {kins  of  the  wild  beafts  which 
he  could  catch.  And  when  violent  tempefts  of  winds 
and  rains  came,  the  boughs  in  Tyre,  being  rubbed 
againft  each  other,  took  fire,  and  burnt  the  wood  there. 
And  Ufous,  having  taken  a  tree,  and  broke  off  its 
boughs,  was  fo  bold  as  to  venture  upon  it  into  the  fea. 
He^alfo  confecrated  two  rude  ftones,  or  pillars,  to  fire 
and  wind;  and  lie  worfhipped  them,  and  poured  out 
to  them  the  blood  of  fuch  wild  beafts  as  had  been 
caught  in  hunting.  But  when  thefe  were  dead,  thofe 
that  remained  confecrated  to  them  flumps  of  wood  and 
pillars,  worffipping  them,  and  kept  anniverfary  feafts 
unto  them. 

Many  years  after  this  generation  came  Agreus  and 
Halicus,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fiffing, 
from  whom  huntfmen  and  fifhermen  are  named. 

Of  thefe  were  begotten  two  brothers,  the  inventors 
of  iron  and  of  the  forging  thereof  :  one  of  thefe,  called 
Chtyfor,  the  fame  with  Hepheftus,  or  Vulcan,  exer- 
cifed  himfelf  in  words  and  charms  and  divinations  : 
found  out  the  hook,  bait,  and  fifliing-line,  and  boats 
{lightly  built  }  and  was  the  firft  of  all  men  that  failed. 
Wherefore  he  alfo  was  worffipped  after  his  death  for  a 
god  :  and  they  called  him  Zeus  Michius ,  or  Jupiter 
the  engineer  5  and  fome  fay  his  brother  invented  the 
way  of  making  walls  of  brick. 

Afterwards  from  this  generation  came  two  brothers ; 
one  of  whom  was  called  Technites ,  or  the  Artift  ;  the 
other  Geinus  Autochthon ,  [the  home-born  man  of  the 
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earth.]  Thefe  found  out  to  mingle  ftubblo,  or  fmall  Antedilu- 
twigs,  with  the  brick  earth,  and  to  dry  them  in  the  , 

fun,  and  fo  made  tyling. 

By  thefe  were  begotten  others  ;  of  which  one  was 
called  Agrus  [Field]  ;  and  the  other  Agrouerus,  or 
Agrotes  [Hulbandman],  who  had  a  ftatue  much  wor¬ 
ftiipped,  and  a  temple  carried  about  by  one  or  more 
yoke  of  oxen,  in  Phoenicia  ;  and  among  thofe  of  Bybliw 
he  is  eminently  called  the  great  eft  of  the  gods.  Thefe 
found  out  how  to  make  courts  about  men’s  houfes,  and 
fences,  and  caves  or  cellars.  Hulbandmen,  and  fuch 
as  ufe.  dogs  in  hunting,  derive  from  thefe  ;  and  they 
are  alfo  called  AleUe  and  Titans. 

Of  thefe  were  begotten  Amynus  and  Magus,  who 
fhowed  men  to  conftitute  villages  and  flocks. 

In  thefe  men’s  age  there  was  one  Eliun,  which  im¬ 
ports  ill  Greek  Hypftftus  [the  moft  high]  and  his  wife 
was  named  Bentlhy  who  dwelt  about  Byblus  .  and  by 
him  was  begot  one  Lpigerus,  or  Autochthon,  whom, 
they  afterwards  called  Uranus  [heaven]  ;  fo  that  from 
him  that  element  which  is  over  us,  by  reafon  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  beauty,  is  called  heaven  ;  and  he  had  a  fifter  of 
the  fame  parents  called  Ge  [the  earth]  \  and  by  reafon 
of  her  beauty  the  earth  had  her  name  given  to  it. 

Hypfiftus,  the  father  of  thefe,  dying  m  fight  with 
wild  beafts,  was  confecrated,  and  his  children  offered 
facrifices  and  libations  to  him.— But  Uranus  taking 
the  kingdom  of  his  father,  married  his  fifter  Ge,  and 
had  by  her  four  Tons  ;  Ilus,  who  is  called  Cronus ,  [or 
Saturn]  ;  Betylus  *,  Dagon,  who  is  Siton,  or  the  god 
of  corn  ;  and  Atlas  :  but  by  other  wives  Uranus  had 
much  iffue. 

As  to  the  cuftoms,  policy,  and  other  general  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Antediluvians,  we  can  only  form 
eonje&ures. 

The  only  thing  we  know  as  to  their  religious  rites  is, 
that  they  offered  facrifices,  and  that  very  early,  both  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  animals  j  but  whether  the 
blood  and  fleff  of  the  animals,  or  only  their  milk  and 
wool,  were  offered,  is  a  difputed  point.-—  16 

Of  their  arts  and  faiences,  we  have  not  much  more  Arts,  See. .of 
to  fay.  The  Antediluvians  feem  to  have  fpent  their ff^Antedi- 
time  rather  in  luxury  and  wantonnefs,  to  which  the 
abundant  fertility  of  the  firft  earth  invited  them,  than 
in  difeoveries  or  improvements,  which  probably  they 
flood  much  lefs  in  need  of  than  their  fucceffors.  The 
art  of  working  metals  was  found  out  by  the  laft  gene¬ 
ration  of  Cain’s  line  ;  and  mufic,  which  they  might  be 
fuppofed  to  pra&ife  for  their  pleafure,  was  not  brought 
to  any  perfection,  if  invented,  before  the  fame  genera¬ 
tion.  Some  authors  have  fuppofed  aftronomy  to  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  Antediluvians,  though  this  is 
probably  owing  to  a  miftake  of  Jofephus  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  the  progrefs  they  made  therein,  or  in  any 
other  faience,  was  not  extraordinary  ;  it  being  even 
very  doubtful  whether  letters  were  fo  much  as  known 
before  the  flood.  See  Alphabet. 

As  to  their  politics  and  civil  conftitutions,  we  have 
not  fo  much  as  any  circumftances  whereon  to  build  con- 
jedlure.  It  is  probable,  the  patriarchal  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  which  certainly  was  the  firft,  was  fet  afide 
when  tyranny  and  oppreflion  began  to  take  place,  and 
much  fooner  among  the  race  of  Cain  than  that  of  Seth.. 

It  feems  alfo  that  their  communities  were  but  few,  and. 
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Antedilu-  con  filled  of  vaftly  larger  numbers  of  people  than  any 
vians.  former  lince  the  flood  :  or  rather,  it  is  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther,  after  the  union  of  the  two  great  families  of  Seth 
and  Cain,  there  were  any  diftindlion  of  civil  focieties,  or 
diverfUy  of  regular  governments,  at  all.  It  is  more  like¬ 
ly,  that  all  mankind  then  made  but  one  great  nation, 
though  living  in  a  kind  of  anarchy,  divided  into  feverai 
diforderly  aifociations  ;  which,  as  it  was  almoft  the 
natural  confluence  of  their  having,  in  all  probability, 
but  one  common  language,  fo  it  was  a  circumftance 
which  greatly  contributed  to  that  general  corruption 
which  other  wife  perhaps  could  not  have  fo  univerfally 
overfpread  the  Antediluvian  world.  And  for  this  rea- 
fon  chiefly,  as  it  feems,  fo  foon  as  the  pofterity  of 
Noah  were  fuffieiently  increafed,  a  plurality  of  tongues 
was  miraculoufly  introduced,  in  order  to  divide  them 
into  diltind  focieties,  and  thereby  prevent  any  fuch 
total  depravation  for  the  future.  See  CONFUSION  of 
Tongues . 

Of  the  condition  of  the  Antediluvians,  Mr  Whitehurft, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  original Jlate  and  formation  of  the 
^  P.182  earth  *,  has  given  us  the  following  pi&ure  :  “  Under  a 
283.  ’  mild  and  ferene  Iky,  and  when  the  fpontaneous  pro¬ 

ductions  of  the  earth  were  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
calls  of  nature,  without  art  or  labour,  mankind  had 
no  need  of  any  other  protedion  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons,  nor  of  barns  for  winter’s  ftore,  than 
the  benevolent  Author  of  nature  had  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Confequently,  in  a  flate  of  nature  like 
this,  there  was  no  temptation  to  ads  of  violence,  in- 
juftice,  fraud,  &c.  ;  every  one  having  plenty  and  enough, 
each  equally  partook  of  the  numerous  bleflmgs  thus 
amply  provided  for  him.  Power  and  property  being 
equally  diffufed,  men  lived  together  in  perfect  peace 
and  harmony,  without  law,  and  without  fear  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  the  Antediluvians,  that 
they  flept  away  their  time  in  fweet  repofe  on  tlia  ever- 
verdant  turf.  Such  apparently  was  the  flate  of  nature 
In  the  fir  ft  ages  of  the  world,  or  from  the  creation  to 
the  firft  convulfion  in  nature,  whereby  the  world  was 
not  only  univetfally  deluged,  but  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.”  But  our  ingenious  author,  wThofe  Inquiry  is 
not  profcffedly  repugnant  to  revelation,  feems  here  to 
have  loft  himfelf  in  a  pleafing  reverie.  At  leaft  he  has 
forgot  to  inform  us,  For  what  purpofe,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  he  fuppofes  the  deluge  to  have  been  fent 
upon  the  earth  ;  and,  How  we  are  to  underftand  the 
account  given  by  Mofcs,  who  reprefents  the  Antedilu¬ 
vians,  not  as  an  innocent  race,  quietly  repofing  on  the 
ever-verdant  turf,  but  as  a  corrupt  generation,  by  whom 
“  the  earth  wras  filled  with  violence.” 

Of  the  Ion-  One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftances  which 
gevity  of  occurs  in  the  Antediluvian  hiftory,  is  the  vaft  length  of 
theAntedi-  human  lives  in  thofe  firft  ages,  in  comparifon  with  our 
Vians*  own.  Few  perfons  now  arrive  at  eighty  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  years;  whereas,  before  the  flood,  they  frequently 
lived  to  near  a  thoufand  :  a  difproportion  almoft  incre¬ 
dible,  though  fupported  by  the  joint  teftimonies  of  fa- 
cred  and  profane  writers.  Some,  to  reconcile  the 
matter  with  probability,  have  imagined  that  the  ages 
of  thofe  firft  men  might  poftibly  be  computed,  not  by 
folar  years,  but  months ;  an  expedient  which  reduces 
the  length  of  their  lives  rather  to  a  fhorter  period  than 
our  own.  But  for  this  there  is  not  the  leaft  founda¬ 
tion  ;  befides  the  many  abfur.dities  that  would  thence 
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follow,  fuch  as  their  begetting  children  at  about  fix  Antedilu- 
years  of  age,  as  fome  of  them  in  that  cafe  mud  have  <  v^ns»  t 
done,  and  the  contrafling  of  the  whole  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  creation  and  the  deluge  to  confiderably  lefs 
than  two  hundred  years,  even  according  to  the  larger 
computation  of  the  Septuagint. 

Again  :  Jofephus,  the  Jewifh  lnftorian,  and  fome 
Chriftian  divines,  are  of  opinion,  that  before  the  flood, 
and  fome  time  after,  mankind  in  general  did  not  live 
to  fuch  a  remarkable  age,  but  only  a  few  beloved  of 
God,  fuch  as  the  patriarchs  mentioned  by  Mofes. 

They  reafon  in  this  manner  :  Though  the  hiftorian  re¬ 
cords  the  names  of  fome  men,  whofe  longevity  was  lin¬ 
gular,  yet  that  is  no  proof  that  the  reft  of  mankind 
attained  to  the  fame  period  of  life,  more  than  that 
every  man  was  then  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  becaufe  he 
fays,  in  thofe  days  there  were  giants  upon  the  earth . 

Befides,  had  the  whole  of  the  Antediluvians  lived  fo 
very  long,  and  increafed  in  numbers  in  proportion  to 
their  age,  before  the  flood  of  Noah,  the  earth  could 
not  have  contained  its  inhabitants,  even  fuppofing  no 
part  of  it  bad  been  fea.  And  had  animals  lived  as- 
long,  and  multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have 
done  afterwards,  they  would  have  confumed  the  whole 
produce  of  the  globe,  and  the  ftronger  would  have  ex- 
tinguifhed  many  fpecies  of  the  weaker.  Hence  they 
conclude,  that  for  wife  and  good  ends,  God  extended 
only  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  a  few  belide,  to 
fuch  an  extraordinary  length. 

But  moft  writers  maintain  the  longevity  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general  in  the  early  world,  not  only  upon  th© 
authority  of  facred,  but  likewife  of  profane  hiftory. 

And  for  fuch  a  conftitution,  the  moral  reafons  are 
abundantly  obvious.  When  the  earth  was  wholly  un-  ]yiorai  rea, 
peopled,  except  by  one  pair,  it  was  neceflary  to  endow  f0ns  for  thb 
men  with  a  ftronger  frame,  and  to  allow  them  a  longer  longevity, 
continuance  upon  earth  for  peopling  it  with  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  the  infant  ftate  of  every  mechanical  art,  re¬ 
lating  to  tillage,  building,  clothing,  &c.  it  would  re¬ 
quire  many  years  experience  to  invent  proper  tools  and 
inftruments  to  eafe  men  of  their  labour,  and  by  multi¬ 
plied  eflays  and  experiments  to  bring  their  inventions 
to  any  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection.  Every  part 
of  their  work  muit  have  been  exceedingly  arduous  from 
fuch  a  penury  and  coarfenefs  of  tools,  and  mu  ft  have  re¬ 
quired  longer  time  and  more  ftrengtli  of  body  than  af¬ 
terwards,  when  mechanical  knowledge  wras  introduced 
into  the  world.  If  parents  at  this  period  had  not  con¬ 
tinued  long  with  their  children,  to  have  taught  them 
the  arts  of  providing  for  themfelves,  and  have  defended 
them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beafts,  and  from  other 
injuries  to  which  they  were  expofed,  many  families 
would  have  been  totally  extinguished.  But  one  of 
‘the  beft  and  moft  valuable  ends  which  longevity  would 
anfwer  was,  the  tranfmitting  of  knowledge,  particularly 
of  religious  knowledge,  to  mankind.  And  thus,  be¬ 
fore  writing  was  invented,  or  any  fuch  eafy  and  dur¬ 
able  mode  of  conveyance  was  found  out,  a  very  few 
men  ferved  for  many  generations  to  inftruct  their  pofte¬ 
rity,  who  would  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  confult  living  and 
authentic  records.  } 

The  natural  caufes  of  this  longevity  are  varioufly  af-  Natural 
figned.  Some  have  imputed  it  to  the  fobriety  of  the  caufes  of  its 
Antediluvians,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  diet ;  alleging 
that  they  had  none  of  thofe  provocations  to  gluttony, 
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Antedilu-  which  wit  and  vice  have  fince  invented 
Vians.  might  undoubtedly  have  fume  effea,  but  not  pofiibly 
'  to  fuch  a  degree.  There  have  been  many  temperate 
and  abftemious  perfons  in  later  ages,  who  yet  feldom 
have  exceeded  the  ufual  period. — Others  have  thought 
that  the  long  lives  of  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  old  world 
proceeded  from  the  ilrength  of  their  ftamina,  or  fir  ft 
principles  of  their  bodily  conftitutions  :  which  might, 
indeed,  be  a  concurrent,  but  not  the  foie  and  adequate 
caufe  of  their  longevity  ;  for  Shem,  who  was  born  be¬ 
fore  the  deluge,  and  had  all  the  virtue  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  conftitution,  fell  three  hundred  years  ftiort  of  the 
age  of  his  forefathers,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life  was  palled  after  the  flood. — Others  have  computed 
the  longevity  of  the  Antediluvians  to  the  excellency  of 
their  fruits,  and  fome  peculiar  virtue  in  the  herbs  and 
plants  of  thofe  days.  But  to  this  fuppofition  it  has 
been  objected,  that  as  the  earth  was  curfed  immediately 
after  the  fall,  its  productions  we  may  fuppole  gradually 
decreafed  in  their  virtue  and  goodnefs  till  the  flood  ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  fee  the  length  of  men’s  lives  decreafe 
confiderably,  if  at  all,  during  that  interval.  Waving  this 
obje&ian,  as  the  import  of  the  curfe  is  varioufly  inter¬ 
preted,  it  appears  certain  that  the  productions  of  the 
earth  were  at  fir  ft,  and  probably  continued  till  after 
the  deluge,  of  a  different  nature,  from  what  they  were 
in  future  times.  Buffon  fuppofes  this  difference  may 
have  continued  gradually  to  diminifti  for  many  ages 
fubfequent  to  that  cataftrophe.  The  furface  of  the 
o-lobe  (according  to  his  theory)  was  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world  lefs  folid  and  compaCt  ;  becaufe,  gravity 
having  aCted  only  for  a  ftiort  time,  terreftrial  bodies 
had  not  acquired  their  prefent  denfity  and  confidence. 
The  produce  of  the  earth,  therefore,  rauft  have  been 
analogous  to  its  condition.  The  furface  being  more 
loofe  and  moift,  its  produ&ions  would  of  courfe  be 
more  duClile  and  capable  of  extenfion.  Their  growth, 
therefore,  and  even  that  of  the  human  body,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  time  of  being  completed.  The  foftnefs 
and  duClility  of  the  bones,  mufcles,  &c.  would  pro¬ 
bably  remain  for  a  longer  period,  becaufe  every  fpecies 
of  food  was  more  foft  and  fucculent.  Hence  the  full 
expanfion  of  the  human  body,  or  when  it  was  capable 
of  generating,  muft  have  required  120  or  130  years; 
and  the  duration  of  life  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  growth,  as  is  uniformly  the  cafe  at  prefent  : 
For  if  we  fuppofe  the  age  of  puberty,  among  the  firft 
races  of  men,  to  have  been  130  years,  as  they  now  ar¬ 
rive  at  that  age  in  14  years,  the  age  of  the  Antedilu¬ 
vians  will  be  in  exaft  proportion  to  that  of  the  prefent 
race  ;  fince  by  multiplying  thefe  two  numbers  by  feven, 
for  example,  the  age  of  the  prefent  race  will  be  98, 
and  that  of  the  Antediluvians  will  be  910.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  man’s  exiftence,  therefore,  may  have  gradually 
diminiflied  in  proportion  as  the  furface  of  the  earth  ac¬ 
quired  more  folidity  by  the  eonftant  aCtion  of  gravity  : 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  period  from  the  creation, 
to  the  days  of  David,  was  fufficient  to  give  the  earth 
all  the  denfity  it  was  capable  of  receiving  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  gravitation  ;  and  confequently  that  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  fame 
ftate,  and  that  the  terms  of  growth  in  the  produ&ions 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  life,  have  been 
invariably  fixed  from  that  period. 

It  has  been  further  fuppofed,  that  a  principal  caufe 
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Temperance  of  the  longevity  under  confideration  was  the  wholefome  Antedilu- 
”  '  Conftitution  of  the  Antediluvian  air,  which,  after  the  \izns.  t 
deluge,  became  corrupted  and  unwholefome,  breaking, 
hy  degrees,  the  pnftine  crafis  of  the  body,  and  fhorten- 
ing  men’s  lives,  in  a  very  few  ages,  to  near  the  pre¬ 
fent  ftandard. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  and  feafons  before  that 
cataftrophe  are  upon  very  probable  grounds  fuppofed 
to  have  been  conftantly  uniform  and  mild:  the  burn¬ 
ing  heats  of  fummer  and  the  feverities  of  winter’s  cold 
were  not  then  come  forth,  but  fpring  and  autumn 
reigned  perpetually  together  :  And  indeed,  the  cir- 
cumftance  above  all  others  moft  conducive  to  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  human  life  in  the  poftdiluvian  world  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  equal  and  benign  temperature  of  cli¬ 
mate  (fee  the  article  Longevity)  ;  whence  it  feems 
reafonable  to  infer,  that  the  fame  caufe  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  fame  effe&  in  the  Antediluvian  world.  20 

Whether  flefh  was  permitted  to  be  eaten  before  the  whether 
deluge,  is  a  queftion  which  has  been  much  debated,  any  flefh 
By  the  permiflion  exprefsly  given  to  Noah,  for  that 
purpofe,  after  the  flood,  and  God’s  afligning  vege-foie  tU‘ 
tables  only  for  food  to  man,  as  well  as  beaft,  at  the^C)0<i# 
creation,  one  would  imagine  it  was  not  lawful  before  : 
yet  others  have  fuppofed,  that  it  was  included  in  the 
general  grant  of  power  and  dominion  given  to  Adam 
by  God  over  the  animal  creation  ;  and  the  diftin&ion. 
of  beafts  into  clean  and  unclean,  which  was  well 
known  before  the  flood,  is  infilled  on  as  a  ftrong  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  fide. 

But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has  been  obferved  that,  if 
fo,  it  does  not  appear  what  occafion  there  was  to  re¬ 
new  this  grant  after  the  flood,  and  to  add,  “  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  fhall  be  food  for  you,  even 
as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.”  This 
furely  implies  that  the  green  herb  and  fruits  of  the 
trees  were  all  that  was  granted  to  man  at  firft  ;  but 
now,  over  and  above  that,  was  added  the  grant  of 
animal  food  ;  for  in  a  deed  of  gift,  all  is  fpecified  that 
is  given  or  granted,  and  whatever  is  not  exprefsly  men¬ 
tioned  is  excluded,  or  not  given.  Here  man’s  food  is 
appointed  and  fpecified  ;  what  is  not  exprefsly  men¬ 
tioned  is  therefore  referved  and  not  granted.  Befides, 
his  grant  or  appointment  of  man’s  food  refpe6led.  not 
Adam  only,  but  all  his  pofterity,  till  an  additional 
grant  was  made. 

To  the  animals  no  further  grant  was  made  than  at 
firft  ;  but  to  man  another  was  made  immediately  after 
his  fall  and  expulfion  from  Paradife,  implied  in  thefe 
words :  “  In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  ihalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground.”  This  was  in 
truth  a  puniftiment  for  his  tranfgreffion,  as  well  as  a 
grant  of  other  food,  but  yet  what  was  now  become 
neceffary  to  him.  Paradife  no  doubt  was  planted 
with  the  moft  excellent  fruits,  fufficient  to  have  fuf- 
tained  his  life  in  health  and  vigour  in  his  innocent 
ftate  ;  but  after  his  tranfgreffion,  being  thruft  out  from 
that  happy  abode,  and  having  then  only  the  fruits  of 
the  common  earth  to  feed  on  ;  which  were  not  fo  nu¬ 
tritious  as  thofe  of  Paradife,  he  flood  in  need  of  forae- 
thing  elfe  to  fuftain  life  ;  and  therefore  bread  produced 
by  culture  and  other  preparations  for  his  food  was  now 
added,  which  before  was  not  neceffary,  and  thence  call¬ 
ed  the  Jlaff  of  life.  This  feems  a  plain  reafon  why  bread 
was  added  after  he  came  to  live  on  the  common  earth  - 


though 
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Antedilu-  though  perhaps  another  reafon  alfo  for  that  addition 
vians.  may  be  given  from  the  change  that  happened  in  man’s 

- -  body  after  his  fall.  Bread  being  now  become  the  ftaff 

of  life,  Cain,  the  firft  man  born,  became  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,  or  an  hufbandman  *,  as  the  next  in  birth,  Abel, 
became  a  keeper  or  feeder  of  (beep. 

As  to  the  diftin&ion  between  clean  and  unclean,  this 
folely  refpe&ed  animals  offered  in  facrifice  in  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  world  ;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  Noah, 
upon  his  coming  out  of  the  ark,  “  took  of  every  clean 
beaft  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offer¬ 
ings  unto  the  Lord  $”  and  that  upon  the  grant  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  to  him  and  his  pofterity,  which  was  pofterior 
in  time  to  the  facrifice,  there  is  not  the  leafl  mention 
of  any  diftin&ion  between  clean  and  unclean  with  re- 
fped  to  food,  but  the  very  contrary,  fince  the  grant 
runneth  :  “  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  (hall  be 
meat  for  you,  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you 
all  things.”  That  diftin&ion  of  clean  and  unclean  as 
to  food,  came  in  with  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  facrifices,  there  being  feveral  crea¬ 
tures  clean  for  food  which  were  not  to  be  offered  in  fa¬ 
crifice. 

But  another  objection  here  occurs.  What  occafion 
was  there  for  keeping  fheep,  when  none  of  them  could 
be  eaten  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  fheep  and  other  animals  might  at  this  period ' 
be  of  great  ufe  to  men  befides  yielding  them  food. 
Their  flocks,  no  doubt,  confifted  of  fuch  creatures  as 
were  of  the  domeftic  kind,  and  fuch  as  by  the  divine 
law  were  pronounced  clean  and  fit  for  being  offer¬ 
ed  in  facrifice  }  therefore  numbers  would  be  kept  for 
this  very  purpofe.  Their  fkins,  befides  ferving  men 
as  garments,  might  anfwer  many  other  valuable  inten¬ 
tions.  Veftments  of  hair  and  wool  foon  fucceeded  the 
ruder  coverings  of  fkins  ;  confequently  great  profit 
would  be  derived  from  fuch  animals  as  could  be  {horn, 
efpecially  in  countries  where  the  inhabitants  led  a  paf- 
toral  life  and  dwelt  in  tents.  And  we  afterwards  find 
that  Abel’s  facrifice  was  of  this  kind.  They  might  ufe 
feveral  of  thefe  animals,  as  they  flill  do  in  fome  parts 
of  the  world,  for  bearing  of  burdens  and  drawing  of 
carriages  :  for  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  firft 
inventions  for  eafing  men  of  labour,  would  be  of  the 
fimplcft  kind,  and  fuch  as  came  eafieft  to  hand.  But 
keeping  flocks  of  fheep,  goats,  and  fuch  like,  would  be 
of  great  utility,  by  affording  quantities  of  milk,  which 
is  found  to  be  the  moft  nourifhing  diet  both  to  the  young 
and  the  old  \  and  their  carcafes,  though  not  ufed  as  food, 
might  anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofes  perhaps  in  manuring 
2I  the  foil. 

Increafe  of  The  Antediluvian  world  was,  in  all  probability, 
mankind  flocked  with  a  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants 
flood6  ^an  ^,e  Pre^ent  earth  either  adtually  does,  or  perhaps 
is  capable  of  containing  or  fupplying.  This  feems  na¬ 
turally  to  follow  from  the  great  length  of  their  lives, 
which  exceeding  the  prefent  ftandard  of  life  in  the  pro¬ 
portion,  at  leafl,  of  ten  to  one,  the  Antediluvians  muft 
accordingly  in  ar.y  long  fpace  of  time  double  them- 
felves,  at  leafl  in  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  in 
which  mankind  do  now  double  themfelves.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  that  they  began  to  beget  children  as 
early,  and  left  off  as  late,  in  proportion,  as  men  do 
bow  y  and  that  the  feveral  children  of  the  fame  father 


fucceeded' as  quickly  one  after  another  as  they  ufually  Antedilu- 
do  at  this  day  :  and  as  many  generations,  which  are  vians. 
but  fucceflive  with  us,  were  contemporary  before  the  1 

flood,  the  number  of  people  living  on  the  earth  at 
once  would  be  by  that  means  fufficiently  increafed  to 
anfwer  any  defedl  which  might  arife  from  other  cir- 
cumftances  not  confidered.  So  that,  if  wre  mak6  a  com¬ 
putation  on  thefe  principles,  we  fhall  find,  that  there 
was  a  confiderable  number  of  people  in  the  wrorld  at  the 
death  of  Abel,  though  their  father  Adam  was  not  then 
130  years  old  5  and  that  the  number  of  mankind  before 
the  deluge  would  eafily  amount  to  above  one  hundred 
thoufand  millions  (even  according  to  the  Samaritan 
chronology),  that  is,  to  twenty  times  as  many  as  our 
prefentearth  has,  in  all  probability,  now  upon  it,  or  can 
well  be  fuppofed  capable  of  maintaining  in  its  prefent 
conftitution. 

The  following  table,  made  upon  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  principles  by  Mr  Whifton,  (hows  at  leafl  what  a 
number  of  people  might  have  been  in  the  Antediluvian 
world. 


Number  of 
mankind. 

Year  of 
the  world. 

Year  of 
doubling. 

Series. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 6 

12 

6 

3 

32 

20 

8 

4 

64 

3° 

10 

5 

.  128 

42 

12 

6 

256 

56 

14 
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72 

16 
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90 

18 

9 

2048 
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20 

10 
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22 

ii 
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24 
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26 
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28 
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34 
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18 
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38 
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40 

20 
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42 

21 
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44 

22 

16,777,216 
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46 

23 

33-5J4.432 
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48 

24 
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So 

25 
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52 

26 
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54 

27 

536,870,912 

812 

56 

28 

I.073.741  824 

870 

58 

29 
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930 

60 

30 
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992 

62 

31 

8, 589-934,592 

1056 

64 

32 

17,179869,184 

1122 

66 

33 

34,359  738.368 

1190 

68 

34 
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1 260 

70 

35 

J37v 438-953,472 

1332 

72 

36 

274>877>9c6,944 

1406 

74 

37 

549-755,8x3,888 

1482 

76 

38 

But. 


to  Mr 
Whi  (ton’s 
table. 
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Antedilu-  But  according  to  a  later  *  writer  upon  the  fubjeft, 
vians*  the  above  table,  though  the  numbers  there  may  be 
' »  — '  thought  fufficient  for  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  we 
*  Coekburn could  by  no  means  depend  upon,  for  feveral  reafons ; 
upon  the  .  /  1  1 

JD  elii&e*  particularly,  *  . 

22  i.  It  is  laid  down  there  as  a  foundation,  that  the  An - 

Objections  tediluvians  would  double  themfelves  every  40  years;  as 
indeed  they  would,  and  in  lefs  time,  after  there  came  to 
be  100  marriages.  Now,  had  the  author  obferved  this 
regular  progreffion  in  his  computation,  by  adding  forty 
years  to  every  former  period  of  the  age  of  the  world, 
the  amount,  inftead  of  two  millions  of  millions,  &c. 
would  have  been  above  five  millions  of  millions  at  the 
year  1656,  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  deluge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  numbers,  which  he  contends  for. 
What  would  the  fum  then  have  been,  had  we  carried 
on  the  computation  for  600  years  more,  according  to 

the  Septuagint  ?  nit 

2.  He  fuppofes  the  period  of  doubling  muft  have  been 

much  fiiorter  in  the  earlieft  ages,  and  much  longer  in 
the  later,  contrary  to  reafon  and  fa 61.  For  mankind 
being  fprung  from  one  pair  only,  the  increafe  at  firft 
muft  have  been  very  flow,  but  come  on  very  faft  when 
a  considerable  number  were  married.  His  table  there¬ 
fore  is  made  not  regularly,  but  according  to  fancy,  by 
unequal  ftarts  or  chafms,  at  great  intervals  in  the  latter 
part,  where  it  ffiould  have  been  moft  regular  ;  it  would 
feem  with  no  other  view  than  to  raife  fuch  a  number, 
upon  the  whole,  as  might  be  thought  fufficient  to  peo¬ 
ple  the  earth.  .  .  - 

3.  In  that  calculation  the  two  material  points,  the 
time  of  nurfing  and  the  age  of  puberty,  are  quite 
overlooked,  by  which  all  computations  of  the  numbers 
in  the  Antediluvian  world  muft  be  regulated.  What 
unavoidable  miftakes  this  omiffion  muft  occafion,  will 
be  feen  by  examining  the  firft  ten  numbers  of  the  faid 
table. 
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Adam  and  Eve. 
Cain  and  Abel. 


Coekburn , 

p.  i©8. 


On  this  table  it  may  be  obferved,  1.  That  though 
there  were  but  two  perfons  created  at  firft,  this  compu¬ 
tation  makes  four  perfons  in  the  fecond  year  o£  the 
world.  This  could  not  poffibly  be,  except  Cain  had 
been  born  within  1  2  months  after  the  creation,  which 
is  highly  improbable,  and  Abel  in  the  fecond  year,  yet 
far  more  improbable ;  and  in  that  cafe  Eve  could  not 

have  fuckled  Cain.  . 

2.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  world  we  have  eight  per¬ 
fons  that  is,  fix  children  of  Eve’s  in  fix  years.  “  But 
/oUr  author  adds)  what  ffiall  Eve  do  with  fix  infants 
in  pix  years  ?  Where  could  ffie  find  fo  many  wet  nurfes 
for  them  ?  Or  would  the  mother  of  all  living  deny  her 
children  that  nouriftiment  which  the  Creator  had  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  firft  food,  the  milk  in  her  breafts  ? 
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Do  they  confider  that  there  was  but  one  woman  in  the 

world  to  do  for  herfelf,  her  liulband,  and  her  children,  _ . 

what  belongs  to  women  to  do  ?  Wc  ffiould  furely  have 
more  reipeft  and  compaffion  for  the  mother  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  than  to  lay  fuch  an  intolerable  burden  upon  her, 
whofe  forrow  for  her  own  deception,  and  thereby  ruin¬ 
ing  both  herfelf  and  her  hufband,  mult  have  been  very 
great  for  many  years.  In  punilhment  of  which,  though 
God  had  faid  lie  would  greatly  multiply  her  forrow  and 
conception ,  the  meaning  was  not,  that  (he  lhould  have 
a  child  every  year,  which  could  not  be,  becaufe  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  food  and  nourilhment  appointed  by  himfelf 
for  her  children  would  not  permit  it.  Nor  yet  when  he 
commanded  them  to  increafe  and  multiply  and  replenijh 
the  earth,  could  the  command  be  obeyed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  was  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  and  provi¬ 
dence.  But  the  method  intended  to  anfwer  the  defign 
of  the  command  was  to  prolong  their  lives  to  above  800 
and  900  years,  and  their  prolific  powers  for  34°  aru^ 

360  years  of  that  term  of  life,  that  by  flow  and  fureand 
long  continuance  of  increafe  they  might  peopie  the 
earth  in  due  time.” 

3.  The  fame  exception  lies  to  all  the  following  pe- 
riods  of  doubling,  where  the  number  far  exceeds  what 
it  could  poffibly  be  in  faft  ;  but  we  (hall  pafs  them 
over,  arid  come  to  the  laft  of  them  in  the  year  no,  in 
which  the  number  of  mankind  is  made  2048.  Now  m 
the  year  no,  not  one  of  Adam’s  children  was  married, 
becaufe  not  yet  come  to  the  age  of  puberty.  In  that 
year  of  the  world  there  could  be  no  more  than  l  8  or 
20  perfons,  at  Angle  births,  befides  Adam  and  Eve. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  therefore  to  imagine,  that  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  doubling  were  much  fhorter  in  the  earlier  times 
than  in  the  latter 5  the  contrary  of  which  is  evident  to 
reafon. 

According  to  our  author,  two  errors  have  been  fallen  ^ 
into  in  treating  of  this  point;  namely,  i.  That  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world,  both  before  and  after  the  Flood, 
men  began  to  propagate  their  kind  as  early  as  they 
commonly  do  at  prefent.  2.  That  the  children  of  the 
fame  father  fucceeded  one  after  another  as  faft  as  they 
do  now,  that  is,  that  the  women  brought  forth  chil-  23 
dren  every  year.  The  firft  of  thefe  errors  he  confutes,  Of  the  age 
by  {hewing  that  the  feveral  periods  or  ftages  of  man’s 
life  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  one  another,  and  to  the  AntefauJ 
whole  term  of  life  ;  and  that  the  period  of  puberty  or  YiaTJS, 
maturity  has  not  been  the  fame  at  all  times,  but  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  or  brevity  of  life  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  world,  according  to  that  remark  of  St  Au- 
guftine,  Tan  to  f error  fuit  proportions  pubertas ,  quanto 
vitce  totius  ?7ictjor  annojttas.  IVIofes,  he  obferves,  gnes 
the  age  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge, 
and  from  that  period  to  his  own  time  chiefly  by  gene¬ 
rations.  A  generation  is  the  interval  of  years  between 
the  births  of  father  and  fon.  This  the  Latins  call 
cetas,  and  the  Greeks  ys nx.  Now,  a  generation,  or 
the  interval  of  years  between  father  and  fon,  has  not 
been,  neither  poffibly  could  be,  the  fame  in  all  ages 
from  the  beginning,  as  Voffius  juftly  obferves  ;  but  has 
varied  greatly  according  to  the  length  or  brevity  of 
man’s  life  in  the  feveral  periods  of  the  world.  Since 
the  ordinary  term  of  man’s  life  lias  been  reduced  to 
70  and  80  years,  the  time  of  puberty  is  in  proportion 
to  this  brevity  of  life,  and  reckoned  at  20  or  21,  which 
is  the  fourth  part  of  a  life  of  fourfeore.  The  feveral 


ftages 
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Antedilu-  ftages  of  human  life  arc  infancy,  childhood,  youth, 
vians.  manhood,  full  age,  declenfion,  old  or  decrepit  age  5 
~  all  which  commonly  bear  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
term  of  life.  Now  the  bounds  and  limits  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  ftages  cannot  be  precifely  the  fame  in  all,  but  va¬ 
ry  in  refpeft  of  the  difpofition  of  men’s  bodies,  their 
courfe  of  life,  and  alfo  the  places  and  ages  in  which 
they  live.  In  the  Antediluvian  world  then,  when  men 
lived  to  upwards  of  800  and  900  years,  can  it  be 
thought  that  they  palled  through  the  feveral  ftages  of 
life  in  as  fliort  time  as  men  do  now,  who  feldom  ex¬ 
ceed  80,  and  not  one  in  ten  arrives  at  that  age  ?  But  if 
the  Antediluvians  arrived  at  puperty  or  manhood  as 
foon  as  men  do  now,  then  would  the  feveral  ftages  of 
human  life  have  been  loft  or  confounded,  and  *  men 
would  have  ftarted  from  childhood  to  manhood  at  once, 
without  any  due  or  regular  intervals,  contrary  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  :  But  if,  according  to  the  prefent  economy 
of  nature,  man  is  but  a  youth  at  20,  which  is  a  fourth 
part  of  our  term  of  life,  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
there  would  be  a  fuitable  proportion  of  years  in  a  much 
longer  term  of  life,  fince  nature  is  conftant  and  uni¬ 
form  in  her  operations.  And  though  in  fo  long  a  life 
as  the  Antediluvians  enjoyed,  the  time  of  puberty  might 
be  a  fifth  or  fixth  part  of  their  term  of  life,  yet  would 
they  be  but  youths  at  150  or  f6o$  which  bears  much 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  of  their  life  as  20  is  to 
that  of  ours. 

The  other  is  an  error,  he  thinks,  which  could  never 
have  been  fallen  into,  had  it  been  confidered  that  every 
mother  fuckled  her  own  children  in  thofe  early  days  : 
and  indeed  where  could  (he  have  found  another  to  have 
done  it  for  her  ? 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  it  was  an  univer- 
fal  cuftom  for  women  to  fuckle  their  children  as  well 
before  as  after  the  flood,  the  next  queftion  is,  for  how 
long  time  they  continued  nurfes  ?  He  (hows  various 
inftances,  that  when  man’s  life  was  reduced  to  130  or 
Of  the  time  I40  years>  the  ordinary  time  of  nurfing  was  two  years  ; 
allotted  for  he  thence  infers,  that  for  three  or  four  generations  af- 

thofvTearly  *fr  tllC  when  men  bvecl  l°  about  4°°  -Vears»  tbe 

days.  1  }  time  would  be  fo  much  longer  in  proportion,  and  would 
not  be  lefs  than  three  or  four  years ;  and  confequently, 
that  before  the  flood,  when  life  was  protrafted  to  800 
or  900  years,  it  would  be  ftill  longer,  in  proportion  to 
their  longevity  ;  fo  that  five  years  might  be  the  ordi¬ 
nary  time  of  nurfing  in  the  old  world  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  we  cannot  reckon  lefs  than  fix  years  between 
the  births.  For  man’s  life  being  prolonged  to  fo  ma¬ 
ny  hundred  years  at  firft  for  the  more  fpeedy  peopling 
of  the  earth,  he  came  by  flow  degrees  to  mature  age, 
there  being  a  long  time  required  to  rear  up  a  body  that 
was  to  laft  near  1000  years.  The  intervals,  therefore, 
of  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  age,  were  fo 
much  longer  in  proportion  to  ours  as  the  difference  is 
between  our  term  of  life  and  theirs:  and  150  or  160 
years,  with  refpeft  to  their  longevity,  was  no  more  in 
Diftance  proportion  than  20  is  to  the  brevity  of  our  life.  As 
between  the  Antediluvians  therefore  were  fo  very  long  in  grow- 
*he  births,  ing  up  to  mature  age,  he  concludes,  that  the  time  of 
nurfing  could  not  be  ftiorter  than  five  years,  and  that 
the  diftance  between  the  births  in  a  regular  way  muft 
be  fet  at  fix  years. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  evident  that  there 
could  be  no  fuch  fpeedy  increafe  of  mankind  at  the  be- 
VOL.  II.  Part  II. 


ginning  as  is  imagined;  that  the  time  of  nurfing  above  Antedilu- 
fpecified  was  no  more  than  neceffary  for  that  ftrength  of  vians. 
conftitution  which  was  to  laft  for  800  and  900  years;  v— ~v— 
and  that  women  who  were  to  continue  bearing  children 
for  340  or  360  years  of  their  life,  fhould  have  them  but 
flowly  and  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  years,  that  their 
ftrength  might  hold  out,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
overburdened  with  too  many  cares  at  once  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  when  Eve’s  firft  child  was  fix  years  old,  it  was 
time  enough  for  her  to  have  another,  and  fo  on,  though* 
pofllbly  fometimes  twins. 

Thefe  points  being  difeuffed,  he  proceeds,  1.  To  com-  Cockburn’s 
pute  what  number  upon  the  whole  might  be  born  into  calculation 
the  world  from  the  creation  to  near  the  time  orf  the  de-ofllie,nr 
luge  ;  and  then,  2.  To  ftate  the  needful  deductions  for ^nkiiid. 
deaths  and  other  deficiencies. 

1.  I.  How  long  the  parents  of  mankind  continued  in 
paradife,  we  know  not ;  though  longer  perhaps  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  We’fhall  even  fuppofe  two  or 
three  years,  in  which  time  there  was  no  child  born, 
nor  any  attempt  towards  it.  We  fhall  allow  them  two 
or  three  years  more  to  lament  their  fall,  and  the  mifer- 
able  eftate  their  want  of  faith  and  difobedience  had 
brought  them  to,  from  a  moft  happy  condition  ;  and 
fuppofe  Cain  to  be  born  fix  years  after  the  creation  (in 
which  fuppofition  few,  probably,  will  be  apt  to  think 
us  too  hafty),  and  Abel  again  fix  years  after  him,  and 
fo  every  fixth  year  Eve  to  have  had  a  child,  the  firft: 
feven,  eight,  or  nine  whereof  probably  were  all  males 
(the  males  being  longer  in  coming  to  maturity  than  the 
female*)  ;  and  this  diftance  between  the  births  will  alfo 
be  thought  a  fufticient  allowance.  At  this  rate  of  in¬ 
creafe  Adam  would  have  in  100  years  16  children,  in 
200  years  32,  and  in  400  years  64  children  ;  when  we 
will  fuppofe  Eve  to  have  left  off  child-bearing.  Nor 
need  the  number  of  Adam’s  children  be  thought  too 
great,  when  there  are  inftances  in  thofe  later  ages,  and 
this  fhort  period  of  man’s  life,  of  thofe  who  have  had  40 
children  at  Angle  births  by  two  fucceflive  wives,  and  of 
many  others  who  have  had  20,  25,  and  30,  by  one  wife  ; 
though  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  wo¬ 
men  fuckled  their  childen. 

2.  Though  it  is  reafonable  to  think  that  the  Ante¬ 
diluvians,  notwithftanding  their  longevity,  came  to 
mature  age  at  150  ;  yet,  as  we  are  not  fure  that  they  all 
married  fo  foon  as  they  w^ere  ripe  for  marriage,  and 
that  the  earlieft  in  the  genealogies  is  born  in  the  j62d 
year  of  his  father,  who  might  probably  be  a  firft  born, 
our  author  does  not  fuppofe  Cain,  Abel,  or  any  of  the 
fucceeding  children  or  grandchildren  of  Adam  to  have 
married  till  they  were  160,  but  to  have  had  children 
from  1 61  or  162  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  500, 
at  the  fore-named  diftance  or  interval  between  the 
births  ;  though  Noah  we  know  had  three  fons  after  he 
was  500,  at  the  due  intervals.  And  to  all  the  Ante¬ 
diluvians  we  may  allow,  without  fear  of  exceeding,  50 
or  54  children  in  general,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  the  longevity  of  thofe  firft  ages  of  the 
world. 

3.  Let  us  next  inquire  in  what  number  of  years  the 
men  of  that  world  might  double  themfelves,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  long  intervals  between  the  births.  The 
increafe  indeed  will  be  found  very  fmall  for  the  firft 
300  or  400  years,  as  they  were  late  in  coming  to  ma¬ 
turity  ;  but  the  fucceeding  ages  will  fvvell  the  account 
3  Gr  exceedingly. 
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Antedilu-  exceedingly.  Let  us  fuppofe  at  prefent  (what  (hall  be  Years  of  the  World. 

vians.  proved  afterwards)  that  in  the  year  of  the  world  500, 

*-  y  ~  '■  ■'  there  were  200  perfons  only,  male  and  female,  of  full 
age  to  marry,  the  men  at  160,  the  women  at  120  or 
thereabout.  The  firft  or  fecond  year  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  will  probably  produce  IOO  births  from  100 
couple,  and  every  fixth  year  after  IOO  more.  At  this 
(low  progreflion  the  200  married  perfons  will,  in  19  or 
20  years,  be  increafed  to  600 :  fo  that  the  number  of 
mankind  would  be  trebled  in  20  years,  after  there  came 
100  pair  to  be  married.  And  in  this  manner  they 
would  increafe  and  multiply  every  20  years,  or  in  that 
fpace  treble  themfelves. 

It  may  perhaps  be  obje£fed,  that  though  it  appears 
that  fuch  an  increafe  might  be  at  firft  from  the  firft 
100  marriages,  yet  they  could  not  continue  thus  to 
multiply  at  fuch  periods  5  becaufe,  according  to  the 
rule  we  have  laid  down,  none  of  the  iffue  of  thefe  100 
firft  marriages  could  increafe  the  number  of  mankind 
till  the  men  had  attained  the  age  of  160.  It  is  true 
they  could  not :  but  then  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
the  firft  100  pair  are  dill  adding  every  fixth  year  100 
more  to  the  number  of  mankind,  even  till  after  the  400 
born  in  the  firft  20  years  are  married,  and  begin  a  new 
(lock  for  increafe  ;  fo  that  when  there  came  to  be  fome 
hundred  couples  married,  the  increafe  and  multiplication 
would  come  on  very  faft,  and  in  1000  years  mankind 
would  be  prodigioufly  increafed. 

But  though  there  be  nothing  in  this  fuppofition  con¬ 
trary  to  reafon,  viz.  That  after  the  year  of  the  world 
500,  they  might  treble  themfelves  in  20  years  ;  yet 
we  will  not  reckon  upon  fo  (hort  an  interval,,  but  will 
allow  a  much  longer  time  even  to  their  doubling  them¬ 
felves,  and  (hall  exhibit  two  tables  of  doubling;  the 
firft  at  the  interval  of  50  years  (much  too  long  indeed), 
the  other  at  the  interval  of  40  years,  and  both  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  year  500,  when  there  could  not  be  fewer 
(whatever  more  there  might  be)  than  100  married  or 
marriageable  perfons  defcended  from  Adam  and  Eve. 
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Number  of  Mankind.  Antedilu- 
3>335>443>200 

6,710,886,500  " 
13,421,772,800 
26,843,545,600 
53, 687,09!, 200 
107,374,182,400 
214,748,364,800 
429,496,729,600 


This  table  is  calculated  at  the  long  interval  of  50 
years,  that  it  may  appear  that  even  by  under-rating  the 
number  of  mankind,  there  would  be  fo  many  millions 
born  into  the  world  before  the  deluge  came,  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  fpread  themfelves  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  though  but  one  half  of  the  fum  total  of 
429,496  millions  had  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
luge ;  but  as  the  interval  here  allowed  may  appear  to 
be  too  long  for  the  time  of  doubling,  the  fecond  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  the  interval  of  40  years,  which  comes  nearer 
to  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  though  even  this  may  exceed 
the  time  of  doubling. 
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The  firft  table  is  brought  down  no  lower  than  to 
the  year  2050,  and  the  fecond  to  the  year  2020. 
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Antedilu  ^ough  there  remain  by  the  firft  206,  and  by  the  fe- 
vians.  cond  236  years  to  the  flood :  the  reafon  is,  that  in 
u— y— — . /  thofe  laft  200  years  of  the  world,  mankind  would  not 
increafe  in  any  meafure  equal  to  what  they  had  done 
in  the  preceding  years  (though  regularly  the  increafe 
fliould  have  been  much  greater)  5  becaufe  that  violence 
was  then  great  in  the  earth,  and  thoufands,  yea  mil¬ 
lions,  might  have  been  cut  off  by  untimely  deaths  ;  for 
which  caufe  the  world’s  deftrudlion  was  determined  120 
years  before  the  flood  came. 

Obje&ion  II.  But  now  againft  this  immenfe  number  of  mankind 
tnfwered*  that  might  in  a  regular  and  ordinary  way  have  been 
born  into  the  world  between  the  creation  and  the  de¬ 
luge  in  2056  years,  it  will  no  doubt  be  objedled  by 
fome  (as  it  has  been  done  to  far  lefs  numbers),  that  all 
fuch  calculations  are  mere  guefs  work,  the  produdl  of 
fruitful  imaginations. 

But  it  fliould  be  confidered,  that  in  calculations  of 
this  nature  fome  regular  order  or  method  muft  be  ob- 
ferved:  and  though,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature 
fuch  an  increafe  and  multiplication  of  mankind  there 
might  have  been  periodically,  efpecially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  when  the  command  was  to  increafe  and  multiply 
and  repleni/h  the  earth  ;  yet  we  will  not  fuppofe  that 
all  things  went  on  thus  regularly,  without  difference  or 
interruption.  We  do  not  know  what  extraordinary  ob- 
flru&ions  or  interruptions  there  might  be  to  fuch  a  re¬ 
gular  increafe.  Though  every  married  pair  might  by 
the  courfe  of  nature  have  had  fuch  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  has  been  mentioned,  yet  the  Divine  Providence 
might  order  it  other  wife  in  manifold  inftances,  and  it 
might  poflibly  be  in  the  old  world,  as  it  has  been  flnce 
the  flood,  viz.  that  fome  marriages  have  produced  ma¬ 
ny  children,  others  few,  and  fome  none  at  all.  Al¬ 
lowing,  therefore,  for  all  fuch  obftru<5tions  and  deficien¬ 
cies,  and  likewife  for  all  cafualties  and  accidents  (to 
which  men  might  be  liable  in  that  world  as  well  as  in 
the  prefent),  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  can  be  defired, 
let  the  former  number  be  reduced  to  one  half,  viz.  to 
27,487,790,694,400,  that  is,  27  billions,  or  millions 
of  millions,  four  hundred  and  eighty-feven  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  fix  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thoufand  and  four  hundred.  And  this  we 
(hall  now  fuppofe  to  be  the  whole  number  of  thofe  who 
were  born  into  the  world  before  the  deluge.  But  from 
this  fum  is  to  be  fubtra£led  the  number  of  thofe  who 
died  before  that  time. 

Of  thofe  in  the  genealogies  from  Adam  by  Seth, 
Enoch  was  tranflated  at  the  age  of  365,  Lamech  the 
father  of  Noah  died  juft  before  the  flood  at  753,  Ma- 
halaleel  at  895.  Adam  and  the  other  five  patriarchs 
lived  to  about  900.  Before  the  year  900,  therefore, 
we  may  fuppofe  there  were  no  deaths  except  that  of 
Abel,  who  was  flain,  a  young  man,  but  that  all  born 
within  that  period  were  alive  altogether.  But  in  the 
tenth  century  death  began  to  reign,  and  Adam  and 
Eve,  we  may  prefume,  were  the  firft  over  whom  death 
had  power  in  a  natural  way,  a*  their  difobedience  was 
the  caufe  of  it.  The  children  alfo  born  of  them  in  the 
firft  hundred  years  would  alfo  die  in  this  10th  century, 
thofe  born  in  the  fecond  hundred  would  die  in  the  nth, 
thofe  born  in  the  third  century  would  die  in  the  I  2th, 
and  fo  on.  But  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
after  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  (till  which 
time  few  or  none  died),  the  deaths  would  be  equal  to 


the  births  ;  yet  as  we  have  made  large  concefiions  all  Antedilu- 
along,  we  (hall  do  the  fame  in  this  cafe,  and  fuppofe  (  vians-  t 
them  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  equal,  efpecially 
fince  we  cannot  precifely  fay  how  long  that  violence  or 
bloodthed,  which  was  their  crying  fin,  came  to  prevail; 
and  therefore  will  reduce  the  lad  fum  mentioned  to  one 
half  again,  to  allow  for  the  deaths  and  prevailing  vio¬ 
lence,  and  fuppofe  the  total  number  of  mankind  alive 
upon  earth  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  to  have  been  no 
more  than  13,743,895,347,200,  that  is,  13  billions 
or  millions  of  millions,  feven  hundred  and  forty-three 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  millions,  three 
hundred  and  forty-feven  thoufand  and  two  hundred  ; 
a  number  vaftly  exceeding  that  of  the  prefent  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  whole  earth.  28 

Notwithftanding  the  very  large  allowances  and  abate-  Probability 
ments  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  mankind,  yet  even^^^P^ 
the  laft  redu&ion  to  13  billions  or  millions  of  millions, 

&tc.  feems  fo  vaftly  great,  that  it  will  hardly  be  thought 
poflible  that  fuch  a  number  of  men  could  ever  be  at  one 
time  upon  the  earth.  Now,  though  we  pretend  to  no 
certainty  in  this  point  (which  made  it  the  more  requi- 
fite  to  allow  largely  for  deaths  and  deficiencies),  yet 
the  calculation  we  have  given  muft  appear  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  fince  it  is  founded  upon  grounds  certain  and  un¬ 
deniable  :  for  inftance, 

1.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Antediluvians 
were  come  to  the  age  of  puberty  and  marriage  at  160 
years,  when  wTe  find  a  fon  born  in  162.  Nor, 

2.  Can  it  be  faid,  that  they  could  not  have  children 
at  the  age  of  500,  when  we  have  an  inftance  of  one 
that  had  three  fons  at  due  diftances  after  that  age. 

Neither, 

3.  Can  it  be  alleged  that  we  have  not  allowred  a  due 
diftance  or  interval  between  the  births,  viz.  fix  years, 
when  moil  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  fo 
long.  Nor  yet, 

4.  Can  it  be  judged  that  we  have  made  the  period  of 
doubling  far  too  fliort,  when  w'e  had  before  (bowed  that 
after  100  marriages  conlummated,  they  wTould  treble 
themfelves  in  half  the  time  we  have  taken  for  their 
doubling.  Nor, 

5.  Will  any  one  make  a  doubt,  but  that  there  might 
be  200  perfons  of  mature  age  for  marriage  in  the  year 
of  the  world  500,  the  men  at  160,  the  women  young¬ 
er.  Neverthelefs,  as  this  is  the  foundation  of  our  cal¬ 
culation,  we  (hall  now  (how  that  there  w'as  at  leaft  fuch 
a  number  of  perfons  marriageable  at  that  age  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  we  take  160  for  the 
years  of  maturity  and  marriage,  according  to  that  period 
all  married  or  marriageable  in  the  year  500  muft  have 
been  born  in  or  before  the  year  340;  the  males  at  lead, 
though  the  females,  coming  fooner  to  maturity,  might 
fome  of  them  be  born  later  or  after  the  year  380.  Now, 
according  to  this  dated  period  of  marriage, 

1.  In  or  before  the  year  340,  Adam  might  have  had 
54  children,  males  and  females,  or  27  pair  married  or 
fit  for  marriage. 

2.  Cain,  whom  we  fuppofe  to  be  but  fix  years 
younger  than  Adam  (which  by  the  by  is  more  than 
others  allow),  and  to  have  married  in  the  year  166, 
might  have  in  the  year  340,  28  children,  or  14  pair 
fit  for  marriage,  which  added  to  the  former,  makes 
41  pair. 

3G2 
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3.  Abel,  married  fix  years  later,  that  is,  in  the  year  whereat  the  poftnati  claimed  the  privilege  of  natural  Amende- 
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make  45  pair.  # 

4.  Adam’s  third  fon,  married  in  the  year  170,  will 
afford  US  in  the  year  340,  26  children,  or  13  pair, 
which  increafe  the  number  of  marriageable  perfons  to 

5 8  pair.  ...  o 

5.  A  fourth  fon  of  Adam’s,  married  in  the  year  104, 
will  give  us  in  tho  year  340,  25  children,  or  12  pair  j 
which  makes  the  number  of  pairs  70. 

6.  A  fifth  fon  of  Adam's,  married  in  the  year  190, 
might  in  the  year  340  have  24  children,  or  12  pair 
ao-ain,  which  increafe  the  former  number  to  82  pair. 

7.  A  fixth  fon  of  Adam’s,  married  in  the  year  19^ 
would  have  in  the  year  340,  22  children,,  or  11  pair  j 
which  added  to  the  former  make  up  93  pair. 

8.  A  feventh  fon  of  Adam’s,  married  in  the  year 
202*  will,  in  the  year  340,  give  us  20  children,  or  10 
pair  :  which  makes  in  the  whole  103  pair,  already  three 
pair  more  than  we  reckoned  upon.  I  need  therefore 
to  no  farther  on  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  fon  *,  but  the 
following  eight  or  nine  births  I  may  reafonably  take 
to  have  been  daughters,  and  married  to  the  brothers 

that  preceded  them.  , 

Here  are  now  no  more  than  14  children  or  Adam  s 
married,  who  have  given  us  the  ioo  pair  we  have  rec¬ 
koned  upon,  and  three  over.  We  might  yet  have  13 
pair  to  bring  into  the  account,  all  born  before  the  year 
340,  and  marriageable  in  the  year  500, _  which  would 
very  much  increafe  the  number  of  mankind.  And  by 
this  the  reader  may  perceive  that  we  have  been  far  from 
building  on  uncertain  or  precarious  foundations,  lince 
we  have  omitted  13  pair  more,  which  we  might  have 
taken  into  the  account.  And  if  it  be  confidered  that 
the  command  given  to  Adam  was  to  increafe  and  mul¬ 
tiply  and  replenifn  the  earth,  no  doubt  can  be  made, 
but  that  his  own  and  his  children’s  marriages  were  fruit¬ 
ful  in  the  procreation  of  children,  that  the  earth  might 
be  inhabited. 

ANTEGO.  See  Antigua. 

ANTEJURAMENTUM,  by  our  anceftors  called 
juramentum  c alumnus ,  an  oath  which  anciently .  both 
a-ccufer  and  accufed  were  to  take  before  any  trial  or 
purgation.— -The  accufer  was  to  fwear  that  he  would 
profecute  the  criminal  *,  and  the  accufed  to  make  oath, 
on  the  day  he  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  charged  again!!  him. 
ANTELOPE,  in  Zoology.  See  Capra.. 
ANTELUCAN,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers, is  applied 
to  things  done  in  the  night  or  before  day. .  We  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  antelucan  affemblies  ( Ccetus 
antelucani)  of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  in  times  of  per¬ 
fection,  for  religious  worfhip. 

ANTEMURALE,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  de¬ 
notes  much  the  fame  with  what  the  moderns  call  an 

out-work.  .  „  ,  .  _  .  ,  .  f 

■  ANTENATI,  in  modern  Englilh  bittory,  is  chiel- 
!y  underftood  of  the  fubjeds  of  Scotland,  born  before 
King  James  the  Firft’s  acceflion  to  the  Englilh  crown, 
and  alive  after  it.  In  relation  to  thefe,  thofe  who 
were  born  after  the  acceflion  were  denominated  Pofina- 
ti%  The  antenati  were  confidered  as  aliens  in  England, 
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tion  for  Milo  : 

raptor.  . 

ANTENICENE,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes 
a  thing  or  perfon  prior  to  the  firft  council  of  Nice. 
We  fay  the  Antenicene  faith,  Antenicene  creeds,  An- 
tenicene  fathers. 

ANTENNAE,  in  the  hiftory  of  infects,  llender 
bodies  with  which  nature  has  furniflied  the  heads 
of  thefe  creatures,  being  the  fame  with  what  in  Eng- 
lifh  are  called  horns  or  feelers .  See  Entomology 
Index . 

ANTENOR,a  Trojan  prince,  came  into  Italy,  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Enganians  on  the  river  Po,  and  built  the 
city  of  Padua,  where  his  tomb  is  faid  to  be  ft  ill  ex- 
tant. 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  in  the  Ancient  Archtec - 
turei  the  jafnbs  of  a  door.  They  are  alfo  ornaments, 
or  garniftiings,  in  carved  work,  of  men,  animals,  &c. 
made  either  of  wood  or  ftone,  and  fet  on  the  archi¬ 
trave. 

ANTEPENULT  IMA,  in  Grammar ,  the  third  fyl- 
lable  of  a  word  from  the  end,  or  the  laft  fyllable  but 
two. 

ANTEPILANI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  name 
given  to  the  liartati  and  principes,  becaufe  they  marched 
next  before  the  triarii,  who  were  called  pilani. 

ANTEPILEPTICS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
efteemed  good  in  the  epilepfy. 

ANTEPOS1TION,  a  grammatical  figure,  whereby 
a  word,  which  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  fyntax  ought  to 
follow  another,  comes  before  it.  As  when,  in  the  La¬ 
tin,  the  adje&ive  is  put  before  the  fubftantive,  the  verb 
before  the  nominative  cafe,  &c. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS,  among  logicians,  cer¬ 
tain  preliminary  queftions  which  illuftrate  the  do6lrine 
of  predicaments  and  categories. 

ANTEQUIERA,  a  handfome  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  and  lower.  The  upper  is  feated  on  a  hill,  and 
has  a  caftle  :  the  lower  (lands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is 
watered  with  a  great  number  of  brooks.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  fait  in  the  mountain  *,  and  five  miles 
from  the  town,  a  fpring  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  gra¬ 
vel.  W.  Long.  4.  40.  W.  Lat.  36.  51. 

ANTERIOR,  denotes  fomething  placed  before  an¬ 
other,  either  with  refpeCl  to  time  or  place. 

ANTEROS,  in  Mythology ,  one  of  the  two  Cupids 
who  were  the  chief  of  the  number.  They  are  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  j  this  is  reprefented 
with  a  heavy  and  fullen  look,  agreeably  to*  the  poeti- 
tical  defeription  of  him,  as  the  caufe  of  love’s  ceafing. 
The  other  was  called  Eros. 

ANTESIGNANI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  foldiers 
placed  before  the  ftandards,  in  order  to  defend  them, 
according  to  Lipfius  ;  but  Csefar  and  Livy  mention 
the  antefignani  as  the  firft  line,  or  firft  body,  of  heavy¬ 
armed  troops.  The  velites,  who  ufed  to  (kirmifti  be¬ 
fore  the  army,  were  like  wife  called  antefignani. 

ANT EST AT U RE,  in  Fortification,  a  fmall  re¬ 
trenchment 
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Anteftari  trenchment  made  of  palifadoes,  or  facks  of  earth,  with 
(|  a  view  to  difpute  with  an  enemy  the  remainder  of  a 
Amhefte-  piece  of  ground. 

ria.  ANTESTARI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fignifies  to 

bear  witnefs  againil  any  one  who  refufed  to  make  his 
appearance  in  the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  bail. 
The  plaintiff,  finding  the  defendant  after  fuch  a  breach 
of  his  engagement,  was  allowed  to  carry  him  into  court 
by  force,  having  fir  ft  afked  any  of  the  perfons  prefent 
to  bear  witnefs.  The  perfon  afked  to  bear  witnefs  in 
this  cafe,  expreffed  his  conient  by  turning  his  right 
ear,  which  was  inifantly  taken  hold  of  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  this  was  to  anfwer  the  end  of  a  fubpcena.  R  he 
ear  was  touched  upon  this  occafion,  fays  Pliny,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  feat  of  memory,  and  therefore  the  ceremony 
was  a  fort  of  caution  to  the  party  to  remember  his  en¬ 
gagement. 

AN  l/HELION.  See  Corona  and  Parhelion. 

ANTHELIX,  in  Anatomy ,  the  inward  protuberance 
of  the  external  ear,  being  a  femicircle  within,  and  al- 
mofl  parallel  to  the  helix.  See  Anatomy. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  among  phyficians,  medi¬ 
cines  proper  to  deitroy  worms. 

ANTHEM,  a  church  fong  performed  in  cathedral 
fervice  by  chorifters,  who  fung  alternately.  It  was  ufed 
to  denote  both  pfalms  and  hymns,  when  performed  in 
this  manner.  But,  at  prefent,  anthem  is  ufed  in  a  more 
confined  fenfe,  being  applied  to  certain  paffages  taken 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adapted  to  a  particular  folem- 
nity.  Anthems  were  firft  introduced  in  the  reformed 
fervice  of  the  Euglifh  church,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

ANTHEMIS,  Chamomile.  See  Botany  Index. 

ANTHERA,  in  Botany ,  that  part  of  the  ftamen 
which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  filamentum,  within  the 
corolla  :  it  contains  the  pollen  or  fine  duff,  which,  when 
mature,  it  emits  for  the  impregnation  of  the  plant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnseus.  The  Apex  of  Ray,  Tournef.  and 
Rivin.  ;  Capfula flaminis,  of  Malpighi. 

AN  FHERICUM,  Spider-wort.  See  Botany 
Index . 

ANTHESPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  a  Sicilian  feflival 
inflituted  in  honour  «f  Proferpine.  'I  he  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  ctvbo;,  flower,  and  I  carry  $  be- 

caufe  that  goddefs  was  forced  away  by  Pluto  when  (lie 
was  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields.  Yet  Feftus  does  not 
aferibe  the  feaft  to  Proferpine  ;  but  fays  it  was  thus  cal¬ 
led  by  reafon  ears  of  corn  were  carried  on  this  day  to 
the  temples. — Anthefphoria  feems  to  be  the  fame  thing 
with  the  florifertum  of  the  Latins,  and  anfwers  to  the 
harveft-home  among  us. 

ANTHESTERIA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  feafl:  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Athenians^  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
moft  natural  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  Greek 
uvSo$  ( flos ),  a  flower,  it  being  the  cuftom  at  this  feafl 
to  offer  garlands  of  flo  wers  to  Bacchus. 

The  anthefleria  lafted  three  days,  the  I  Ith,  1 2th,  and 
13th  of  the  month  *,  each  of  which  had  a  name  fuited 
to  the  proper  office  of  the  day.  The  firfl  day  of  the 
feafl  was  called  '7ri$-oiyiot,  i.  e.  opening  of  the  veffels ,  be- 
caufe  on  this  day  they  tapped  the  velfe Is,  and  tailed 
the  wine.  The  fecond  day  they  called  ypoq,  congn ,  the 
name  of  a  meafure  containing  the  weight  of  10  pounds ) 


on  this  they  drank  the  wine  prepared  the  day  before.  Anthefle- 
The  third  day  they  called  kettles  ;  on  this  day  rion 

the  boiled  all  forts  of  pulfe  in  kettles  *  which  however 
they  were  not  allowed  to  tafle,  as  being  offered  to  Mer- 
cury. 

ANTHESTERION,  in  ancient  chronology,  the 
fixth  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  29 
days  }  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  November 
and  beginning  of  December.  The  Macedonians  called 
it  deeflon  or  deflon .  It  had  its  name  from  the  feflival 
anthefleria  kept  in  it. 

ANTHISTIRI  A.  See  Botany  Index . 

ANTHOCEROS,  or  Horn-flower.  See  Bo. 
tany  Index . 

ANTHOLOGION,  the  title  of  the  fervice  book 
ufed  in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  divided  into  1 2  months, 
containing  the  offices  fung  throughout  the  year,  on  the 
feilivals  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  other  remark¬ 
able  faints. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a  difeourfe  of  flowers,  or  of  beau¬ 
tiful  paiTages  from  any  authors. — It  is  alfo  the  name 
given  to  a  colleflion  of  epigrams  taken  from  fevcral 
Greek  poets. 

ANTHOLYZA,  Mad-flower.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ANTHONY,  Saint,  was  born  in  Egypt  in  251, 
and  inherited  a  large  fortune,  which  lie  diflributed 
among  his  neighbours  and  t.he  poor,  retired  into  folitude, 
founded  a  religious  order,  built  many  monafleries,  and 
died  anno  356.  Many  ridiculous  ftories  are  told  of  his 
conflifls  with  the  devil,  and  of  his  miracles.  There 
are  feven  epiftles  extant  attributed  to  him. 

St  Anthony  is  fometimes  reprefented  with  a  fire  by 
his  tide,  fignifying  that  he  relieves  perfons  from  the  in¬ 
flammation  called  after  his  name  j  but  always  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  hog,  on  account  of  his  having  been  a  fwine- 
herd,  and  curing  all  diforders  in  that  animal.  To  da 
him  the  greater  honour,  t!»i  Romanifls  in  feveral  places 
keep  at  common  charges  a  hog  denominated  St  Anthony's 
hog ,  for  which  they  have  great  veneration.  Some  will 
have  St  Anthony’s  picture  on  the  walls  of  their  houfes, 
hoping  by  that  to  be  preferved  from  the  plague  5  and 
the  Italians,  who  do  not  know  the  true  fignification  of 
the  fire  painted  at  the  fide  of  their  faint,  concluding 
that  he  prefer ves  houfes  from  being  burnt,  invoke  him 
on  fuch  occasions.  Both  painters  and  poets  have  made 
very  free  with  this  faint  and  his  followers  :  the  former 
by  the  many  ludicrous  piflures  of  his  temptation  ;  and 
the  latter,  by  divers  epigrams  on  his  difciples  or  friars  : 
one  of  which  is  the  following,  printed  in  Stephen’s 
World  of  Wonders  : 

Once  fedd’ft  thou,  Anthony,  an  herd  of  fwine, 

And  now  an  herd  of  monks  thou  feedefl  ftill- 

For  wit  and  gut  alike  both  charges  bin  ; 

Both  loven  filth  alike  ;  both  like  to  fill 

Their  greedy  paunch  alike  :  nor  was  that  kind 
More  beaftly,  fottifh,  fwinifh,  than  this  laft. 

All  elfe  agrees  :  one  fault  I  only  find, 

Thou  feedefl  not  thy  monks  with  oaken  mafl. 

Anthony,  or  Knights  of  St  ANTHONT ,  a  military 
order,  inflituted  by  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria,  Holland, 
and  Zealand,  when  he  defigned  to  make  war  againfl 
the  Turks  in  1382.  The  knights  wore  a  collar  of 
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gold  made  in  form  of  a  hermit’s  girdle,  from  which 
hung  a  flick  cut  like  a  crutch,  with  a  little  bell,  as  they 
are  repreiented  in  St  Anthony’s  pictures. 

St  AnTHONT  atfo  gives  the  denomination  to  an  or¬ 
der  of  religious  founded  in  France  about  the  year  1095, 
to  take  care  of  thofe  affli£led  with  St  Anthony’s  fire  ; 

(fee  the  next  article). — It  is  faid,  that,  in  fome  places, 
thefe  monks  a  flu  me  to  themfelves  a  power  of  giving,  as 
•well  as  removing,  the  ignis  facer ,  or  eryfipelas  $  a  power 
which  Hands  them  in  great  Head  for  keeping  the  poor 
people  in  fubje&ion,  and  extorting  alms.  To  avoid  the 
menaces  of  thefe  monks,  the  country  people  prefent  them 
every  year  with  a  fat  hog  a  piece.  Some  prelates  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perfuade  Pope  Paul  III.  to  abolifh  the  or¬ 
der  ;  quafluarios  ijlos  fan&i  Anthonii ,  qui  decipiunt  ru- 
Jiicos  et  fimplices ,  eofque  innumeris  fuperfitionibus  imph - 
cent ,  de  medio  tcllendos  ejfe .  But  they  fubfift,  notwith- 
flanding,  to  this  day,  in  feveral  places. 

St  AnTHONT's  Fire ,  a  name  properly  given  to  the 
eryfipelas.  Apparently  it  took  this  denomination,  as 
thofe  affliaed  with  it  made  their  peculiar  application  to 
St  Anthony  of  Padua  for  a  cure.  It  is  known,  that  an¬ 
ciently  particular  difeafes  had  their  peculiar  faints :  thus, 
in  the  ophthalmia,  perfons  had  recourfe  to  St  Lucia ;  in 
the  toothach,  to  St  Apollonia ;  in  the  hydrophobia,  to 
St  Hubert,  &c. 

ANTHORA,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpeeies  of  aconi- 
tum.  See  Aconitum,  Botany  Index . 

ANTHOR1SMUS,  in  Rhetoric ,  denotes  a  contrary 
defeription  or  definition  of  a  thing  from  that  given  by 
the  adverfe  party.— -Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  urge,  that  to 
take  any  thing  away  from  another  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  or  confent,  is  a  theft;  this  is  called  or  defini¬ 
tion.  If  the  defendant  reply,  that  to  take  a  thing  away 
from  another  without  his  knowledge  or  confent, provided 
it  be  done  with  defign  to  return  it  to  him  again,  is 
not  theft  ;  this  is  an  A 

ANTHOSPERMUM,  the  Amber  Tree.  See 
Botany  Index . 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  or  Vernal  Grass.  See 
Botany  Index . 

ANTHRACIS,  Anthracias,  or  Anthracitis, 
name3  promifcuoufly  ufed  by  ancient  naturalifts  for  very 
different  foffils,  viz.  the  carbuncle,  haematites,  and  a 
kind  of  afleria.  See  Carbuncle,  &c. 

ANTHRACOCIS,  in  Medicine ,  a  corrofive  fcaly 
ulcer  either  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye  or  the  eyelids. . 

ANTHRAX,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying  a 
burning  coal,  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  denote  a  gem,  as 
well  as  a  difeafe,  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  carbuncle . 

Anthrax  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  lithanthrax  or 
pit  coal. 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS,  among  zoologifts,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  animals  as  have  tongues  re- 
fembling  that  of  mankind,  particularly  to  the  parrot 
kind. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHY,  denotes  the  defeription 
of  the  human  body,  its  parts,  ftru&ure,  &c.  See  ANA¬ 
TOMY. 

ANTHROPO LATRiE,  in  church  hiflory,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  Ntflorians,  on  account  of  their 
worfliipping  Chrift,  notwithflanding  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  a  mere  man. 

ANTHROPOL  ATRIA, the  paying  divine  honours 


to  a  man  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  ancient  kind  of  ido 

latry.  .  ,r  u 

ANTHROPOLITES,  a  term  denoting  petrifac¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body,  as  thofe  of  quadrupeds  are  call¬ 
ed  %oolites. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  any  real  human  petri* 
fa&ions  ever  occur,  and  whether  thofe  which  have 
been  fuppofed  fuch  were  not  mere  lufus  nature.  But 
the  generality  of  naturalifts  beft  veried  in  this  branch 
affure  us  of  real  anthropolites  being  fometimes  found. 
And  indeed,  as  it  is  univerfally  admitted  that  the  zoo- 
lites  are  frequently  feen,  what  negative  argument  there¬ 
fore  can  be  brought  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  others  ? 
Are  not  the  component  parts  of  the  human  body  near¬ 
ly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  brute  creation  ?  Confequently, 
correfpondent  matter  may  be  fubjeft  to,  and  acquire, 
the  like  accidental  changes,  wherever  the  fame  power 
or  caufes  concur  to  a£l  upon  either  obje£l.  If  the  for¬ 
mer  are  not  fo  common,  it  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
fome  meafure,  by  refleding  that  human  bodies  are  ge¬ 
nerally  depofited  in  feleft  and  appropriate  places-, 
whereas  the  bones  of  animals  are  difperfed  everywhere,, 
and  falling  into  various  beds  of  earth,  at  a  greater  or 
lefs  depth,  there  is  more  probability  of  their  encoun¬ 
tering  the  petrifying  agent.  Could  we  credit  fome 
authors  who  have  treated  on  this  fubjeft,  they  will  tell 
us  of  entire  bodies  and  fkeletons  that  were  found  pe¬ 
trified.  One  in  particular,  difeovered  at  Aix  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  anno  1583,  in  a  rocky  cliff,  the  cerebrum  where¬ 
of,  when  ftruck  againft  a  piece  of  ft  eel,  produced 
fparks,  the  bones  being  at  the  fame  time  friable.  The 
reports  of  Happel  and  Kircher  are  too  abfurd  for  be¬ 
lief.  Van  Helmont’s  ftrange  relations,  together  with 
thofe  of  Jean  &  Cofta,  muft  alfo  be  rejected  as  fabu¬ 
lous.  Scheuhzer  has  publifhed  an  engraved  figure, 
which  he  calls  the  Antediluvian  man :  how  far  it  is  au¬ 
thentic,  it  would  be  rath  to  fay.  It  is,  however,  al- 
ferted  by  many  refpe&able  writers  on  natural  hiftory, 
that  whole  fkeletons  petrified  have  been  brought  to 
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light  from  certain  old  mines,  which  remained  clofed 
up  and  difufed  for  feveral  centuries.  Thefe  indeed  are 
acknowledged  to  be  very  rare.  Yet  it  is  a  known 
fa&,  that  detached  parts  {ojleolithi)  are  fometimes 
found,  efpecially  in  fituations  where  either  the  w^ater, 
the  foil,  or  both,  have  been  obferved  to  poffefs  a  ftrong 
petrefeent  quality.  The  human  vertebrae,  fragments 
or  portions  of  the  tibia,  and  even  the  whole  cranium 
itfelf,  have  been  feen  in  an  abfolute  ftate  of^  petrifac¬ 
tion.  Some  of  thefe  are  faid  to  appear  vitriolated  or 
mineralized.  As  to  the  petrified  bones  of  pretended 
giants,  they  are  more  probably  real  zoolites,  the  bones 
of  the  larger  animals.  All  thefe  bones  are  found  in 
various  ftates,  and  under  different  appearances.  Some 
are  only  indurated  ;  others  calcined,  vitriolated,  or  mi¬ 
neralized  ;  fome,  again,  are  fimply  incrufted ;  whilft 
others  have  been  proved  completely  petrified.  Nct- 
withftanding  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  granted 
that  a  pofitivc  lufus  natures ,  in  fome  hands,  is  repeat¬ 
edly  miftaken  for  a  real  petrifa£lion.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  diftinguifhable  at  all  times  by  an  experienced  na- 
turalift  5  particularly  by  the  two  following  rules  :  Firft, 
We  may  determine  that  foflil  a  lufus  natures,  which,  on 
a  firi£l  examination,  is  obferved  to  deviate  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  degree  from  the  true  res  analogica  exifens .  Se¬ 
condly,  By  the  fame  parity  of  reasoning,  thefe  foffil 
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{hells  are  to  be  efteemed  certain  petri fications,  and  ge¬ 
nuine  Antediluvian  reliquice ,  in  which,  on  a  compan¬ 
ion  with  their  analogue s,  collected  from  the  fea,  there 
appears  an  exa£t  conformity  in  fize  and  figure.  This 
comparative  obfervation  will  hold  good  for  all  foflils  ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  either  under  the 
animal  or  vegetable  form.  It  is  neverthelefs  worthy 
of  notice,  that  all  teftaceous  foflils  are  not  petrified  ;  & 
fince  fome  kinds  of  them  have  been  found  in  beds  of 
fand,  which  retained  their  original  perfe6t  fhape  and 
quality,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  proved  very  brittle, 
indeed  fcarcely  bearing  the  moft  gentle  touch.  Shells 
of  this  description  are  always  diffoluble  by  acids,  in 
contradiftin£lion  to  the  petrified  or  calcareous  foflil 
{hells,  whofe  property  it  is  to  refill  the  a£lion  of  fuch 
like  menjlrua.  See  further  the  article  Petrifac¬ 
tion. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  upon  human  na¬ 
ture. 

Anthropology,  among  divines,  denotes  that  man¬ 
ner  of  expreflion,  by  which  the  infpired  writers  attri¬ 
bute  human  parts  and  paflions  to  God. 

ANTHROPOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination, 
performed  by  infpe£ling  the  entrails  of  a  human  crea¬ 
ture. 

ANTHROPOMORPHA,  a  term  formerly  given 
to  the  primates  of  that  clafs  of  animals  which  have  the 
greateft  refemblance  to  the  human  kind. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  among  ecclefiallical 
writers,  denotes  the  herefy  or  error  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites.  See  the  next  article. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES,  in  Church  Hiflonj , 
a  fe£l  of  ancient  heretics,  who,  taking  every  thing 
fpoken  of  God  in  Scripture  in  a  literal  fenfe,  particu¬ 
larly  that  paffage  of  Genefis  in  which  it  is  faid,  God  ■ 
made  man  after  his  own  image ,  maintained  that  God 
had  a  human  fhape.  They  are  likewife  called  Audeans , 
from  Audeus  their  leader. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS,  fomething  that  bears 
the  figure  or  refemblance  of  a  man.  Naturalifts  give 
inftances  of  anthropomorphous  plants,  anthropomorphous 
minerals,  &c.  Thefe  generally  come  under  the  clafs  of 
what  they  call  lufus  nature,  or  monfters. 

ANTHROPOPATHY,  a  figure  or  expreflion  by 
which  fome  paflion  is  afcribed  to  God,  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  man. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  (of  a  man ,  and 

( potyea ,  to  eat ,  Men-EATERS).  That  there  have  been, 
in  almoft  all  ages  of  the  world,  nations  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  barbarous  pra£lice,  we  have  abundance  of 
tefti  monies. 

The  Cyclops,  the  Leftrygons,  and  Scylla,  are  all  re- 
prefented  in  Homer,  as  Anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters  ; 
and  the  female  phantoms,  Circe,  and  the  Sirens,  firft 
bewitched  with  a  fliow  of  pleafure,  and  then  deftroyed. 
This,  like  the  other  parts  of  Homer’s  poetry,  had  a 
foundation  in  the  manners  of  the  times  preceding  his 
own.  It  was  ftill,  in  many  places,  the  age  fpoken  of 
by  Orpheus, 

When  men  devour’d  each  other  like  the  beafts, 

Gorging  on  human  flefti.— . — 

According  to  Herodotus,  among  the  Effedonian 
Scythians,  when  a  man’s  father  died,  the  neighbours 
brought  feveral  beafts,  which  they  killed,  mixed  up 
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their  flefti  with  that  of  the  deceafed,  and  made  a  feaft.  Anthropo- 
Among  the  Maffagetm  when  any  perfon  grew  old,  phogi. 
they  killed  him  and  ate  his  flefti  ;  but  if  he  died  of  fick-  nr— 
nefs,  they  buried  him,  efteeming  him  unhappy.  The 
fame  author  alfo  allures  us,  that  feveral  nations  in  the 
Indies  killed  all  their  old  people  and  their  fick,  to 
feed  on  their  flefti :  he  adds,  that  perfons  in  health 
were  fometimes  accufed  of  being  fick,  to  afford  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  devouring  them.  According  to  Sextus  Em¬ 
piricus,  the  firft  laws  that  were  made,  were  for  the 
preventing  of  this  barbarous  practice,  which  the  Greek 
writers  reprefent  as  univerfal  before  the  time  of  Or¬ 
pheus. 

Of  the  practice  of  anthropophagy  in  later  times,  we 
have  the  teftimonies  of  all  the  Romifh  miflionaries  who 
have  vifited  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  and  even  fome 
parts  of  Alia.  Herrera  fpeaks  of  great  markets  in  China, 
furnifhed  wholly  with  human  flefti,  for  the  better  fort 
of  people.  Marcus  Paulus  fpeaks  of  the  like  in  his 
time,  in  the  kingdom  of  Concha  towards  Quinfay,  and 
the  ifland  of  Zapengit  ;  others,  of  the  great  Java;  Bar- 
bofa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  ifland  of  Sumatra  ; 
others,  of  the  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Samogitians,  &c. 

The  philofophers  Diogenes,  Chryfippus,  and  Zeno, 
followed  by  the  whole  fe£l  of  Stoics,  affirmed,  that 
there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  eating  of  human 
flefh ;  and  that  it  was  very  reafonable  to  ufe  dead  bo¬ 
dies  for  food,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  prey  to  worms 
and  putrefa£lion.  In  order  to  make  the  trial,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  there  was  any  real  repugnancy  in  nature 
to  the  feeding  of  an  animal  with  the  flefti  of  its  own 
fpecies,  Leonardus  Floroventius  fed  a  hog  with  hog’s 
flefti,  and  a  dog  with  dog’s  flefti ;  upon  which  he  found 
the  briftles  of  the  hog  to  fall  off,  and  the  dog  to  become 
full  of  ulcers. 

When  America  was  difcovered,  this  pra£lice  was 
found  to  be  almoft  univerfal,  infomuch  that  feveral  au¬ 
thors  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  occafioned  through  a  want 
of  other  food,  or  through  the  indolence  of  the  people  to 
feek  for  it ;  though  others  afcribe  its  origin  to  a  fpirit  of 
revenge. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  from  Dr  Hawkefworth’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Voyages  to  the  South  feas,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  a  country  unfur- 
niihed  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  eat  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies.  It  appears  alfo  to  be  very  probable,  that 
both  the  wars  and  anthropophagy  of  thefe  favages,  take 
their  rife  and  owe  their  continuance  to  imfiftible  ne- 
ceflity,  and  the  dreadful  alternative  of  deftroying  each 
other  by  violence,  or  of  periftiing  by  hunger.  See  vol. 
iii.  p.  447.  et  feq.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  389,  &c. 

Mr  Marfden  alfo  informs  us,  that  this  horrible  cu¬ 
ff  om  is  pra£lifed  by  the  Battas,  a  people  in  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra.  “  They  do  not  eat  human  flefti  (fays  he) 
as  a  means  of  fatisfying  the  cravings  of  nature,  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  other  food  ;  nor  is  it  fought  after 
as  a  gluttonous  delicacy,  as  it  would  feem  among  the 
New  Zealanders.  The  Battas  eat  it  as  a  fpecies  of 
ceremony  ;  as  a  mode  of  fliowing  their  deteftation  of 
crimes,  by  an  ignominious  puniftiment ;  and  as  a  hor¬ 
rid  indication  of  revenge  and  infult  to  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  enemies.  The  obje£ls  of  this  barbarous  repaft  are 
the  prifoners  taken  in  war,  and  offenders  convifled 
and  condemned  for  capital  crimes.  Perfons  of  the 
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Anthropo-  former  defeription  may  be  ranfomed  or  exchanged,  for 
pVia?> i,  which  they  often  wait  a  confiderable  time;  and  the  lat- 
Anihropo-  tcr  fuffer  only  when  their  friends  cannot  redeem  them 
phagia*  ,  by  the  cuftomary  fine  of  twenty  beenchangs,  or  eighty 
dollars.  Thefe  are  tried  by  the  people  of  the  tribe 
where  the  fa£l  was  committed,  byt  cannot  be  execu¬ 
ted  till  their  own  particular  raja  or  chief  has  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fentence ;  who,  when  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  juft  ice  of  the  intended  puniftiment,  fends  a 
cloth  to  cover  the  delinquent’s  head,  together  with  a 
large  dilh  of  fait  and  lemons.  'I  he  unhappy  objeft, 
whether  prifoner  of  war  or  malefa61or,  is  then  tied  to 
a  flake  ;  the  people  affcmbled  throw  their  lances  at 
hin  from  a  certain  diftance  3  and  when  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  they  run  up  to  him,  as  if  in  a  tranfport  of  paflion  ; 
cut  pieces  from  the  body  with  their  knives;  dip  them 
in  the  difh  of  fait  and  lemon  juice ;  flightly  broil  them 
over  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpofe  3  and  fwaliow  the 
morfels  with  a  degree  of  favage  enthufiafm.  Some¬ 
times  (I  prefume  according  to  the.  degree  of  their 
animofity  and  refentment)  the  wThole  is  devoured ;  and 
inftances  have  been  known,  where,  with  barbarity  ftill 
aggravated,  they  tear  the  fleih  from  the  carcafs  with 
their  mouths.  To  fuch  a  depth  of  depravity  may  man 
be  plunged,  when  neither  religion  nor  philofophy  en¬ 
lighten  his  fteps  !  All  that  can  be  faid  in  extenuation 
of  the  horror  of  this  diabolical  ceremony,  is,  that  no 
view  appears  to  be  entertained  of  torturing  the  fuf- 
ferers 3  of  increafing  or  lengthening  out  the  pangs  of 
death:  the  whole  fury  is  direded  againft  the  corfe, 
warm  indeed  with  the  remains  of  life,  but  paft  the.  fen  - 
fation  of  pain.  I  have  found  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  their  eating  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
{lain  in  battle.  Some  perfons  long  refident  there.,  and 
acquainted  with  their  proceedings,  affert.that  it  is  not 
cuftomary  3  but  as  one  or  two  particular  inftances  have 
been  given  by  other  people,  it  is  juft  to  conclude,  that 
it  fometimes  takes  place,  though  not  generally..  It  was 
fuppofed  to  be  with  this  intent,  that  Raja  Neabin  main¬ 
tained  a  long  conflift  for  the  body  of  Mr  Nairne,  a  moft 
refpeftable  gentleman  and  valuable  fervant  of  the  India 
Company,  who  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  campong  of 
that  chief,  in  the  year  1775.” 

It  may  be  faid,  that  whether  the  dead  body  of  an 
enemy  be  eaten  or  buried,  is  a  matter  perfe6tly  indif¬ 
ferent.  But  whatever  the  pradlice  of  eating  human 
flefh  may  be  in  itfelf,  it  certainly  is  relatively,  and  in 
its  confequences,  moft  pernicious.  It  manifeftly  tends 
to  eradicate  a  principle,  which  is  the  chief  fecurity  of 
human  life,  and  more  frequently  reftrains  the  hand  of 
the  murderer,  than  the  fenfe  of  duty  or  the  dread  of 
puniftiment.  Even  if  this  horrid  pra&ice  originates 
from  hunger,  ftill  it  muft  be  perpetuated  from  revenge. 
Death  muft  lofe  much  of  its  horror  among  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  eat  the  dead  3  and  where  there  is  little 
horror  at  the  fight  of  death,  there  muft  be  lefs  repug¬ 
nance  to  murder.  See  fome  further  obfervations  on  this 
fubjeft,  equally  juft  and  ingenious,  by  Dr  Hawkefworth, 
Ut  fupra. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI  A,  the  aft  or  habit  of  eat¬ 
ing  human  flefh.  This  is  pretended  by  fome  to  be  the 
effe£  of  a  difeafe,  which  leads  people  affe&ed  with  it 
to  eat  every  thing  alike.  Some  choofe  only  to  con- 
fider  it  as  a  fpecies  of  Pica.  The  annals  of  Milan  fur- 
nirfi  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  anthropophagy.  A 


Milanefe  woman  named  Elizabeth,  from  a  depraved  Arthropo- 
appetite,  like  what  women  with  child,  and  thofe  whofe  fcopia 
menfes  are  obAmAed,  frequently  experience,  had  an 

invincible  inclination  to  human  flefh,  of  which  flie  v - < — ^ 

made  provifion  by  enticing  children  into  her  houfe, 
where  (he  killed  and  falted  them  :  a  difeovery  of  which 
having  been  made,  flic  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and 
burnt  in  1519. 

ANTHROPOSCOPIA,  from  ctvfyvTrog,  and  woxw, 

Iconfuler ,  the  art  of  judging  or  difeovering  a  man’s 
chara&er,  difpofition,  paflions,  and  inclinations,  from 
the  lineaments  of  his  body.  In  which  fenfe,  anthro- 
pofeopia  feems  of  fome  what  greater  extent  than  pliy- 
fiognomy  or  metopofeopy.  Otto  has  publifhed  an  An- 
tliropofcopia,  five  judicium  hominis  de  homine  ex  linea¬ 
ment  is  ex  term's. 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA,  the  inhuman  pra&ice  of 
offering  human  facrifices.  See  Sacrifice. 

ANTHUS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fynonyrae  of  a  fpecies 
of  loxia.  See  Loxia,  Ornithology  Index. 

ANTHYLLIS,  Kidney-vetch.  See  Botany 
Index . 

ANTHYPOPHORA,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  of 
fpeech  ;  being  the  counterpart  of  an  hypophora.  See 
Hypophora. 

ANTI,  a  Greek  prepofition,  which  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  feveral  words,  both  Latin,  Trench,  and 
Englifh,  in  different  fenfes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  be¬ 
fore,  as  an  antichamber  3  and  fometimes  oppojite  or  con¬ 
trary,  as  in  the  names  of  thefe  medicines,  anti  fcorbu- 
tic,  anti-venereal. 

Anti,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  a  title  given  to 
divers  pieces  written  by  way  of  anfwer  to  others,  whofe. 
names  are  ufually  annexed  to  the  anti.  See  the  Anti 
of  M.  Baillet  3  and  the  AntiBaillet  of  M.  Menage: 
there  are  alfo  Anti-Menagiani,  &c.  Caefar  the  di&a- 
tor  wrote  two  books  by  way  of  anfwer  to  what  had 
been  objected  to  him  by  Cato,  which  he  called  Anti - 
Catones  ;  thefe  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Cicero,  &c. 

Vives  affures  us,  he  had  feen  Caefar’s  Anti-Catones  in  an 
ancient  library. 

ANTIBACCHIUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  fyllables,  the  tvro  firft  long,  and  the  laft 
one  Ihort  ;  fuch  is  the  word  amblre. 

ANTIBES,  a  fea  port  town  of  Provence  in  France, 
with  a  ftrong  caftle.  Its  territory  produces  excellent 
fruit ;  and  the  town  ftandsoppofite  to  Nice,  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  E.  Long.  7.  9.  N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

ANTICHAMBER,  an  outer  chamber  for  ftran- 
gers  to  wait  in,  till  the  perfon  to  be  fpoken  with  is  at 
leifure. 

ANTICHORUS,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index . 

ANTICHRIST,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de¬ 
notes  a  great  adverfary  of  Chriftianitv,  who  is  to  appear 
upon  the  earth  towards  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  have  demonftrations,  deputations,  and  proofs,  in 
great  order  and  number,  both  that  the  pope  is,  and  that 
he  is  not,  Antichrift. 

F.  Calmet  is  very  large  in  deferibing  the  father  and 
mother  of  Antichrift,  his  tribe  and  pedigree,  his  wars 
and  conquefts,  his  achievements  againft  Gog,  Magog, 

&c. 

Some  place  his  capital  at  Conftantinople,  others  at 
Jerufalem,  others  at  Mofcow,  and  fome  few  at  London; 
but  the  generality  at  Rome,  though  thefe  laft  are  di¬ 
vided 
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Antichrift.  vided.  Grotius  and  fome  others  fuppofe  Rome  Pagan 
mj  to  have  been  the  feat  of  Antichrift  :  moft  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  and  reformed  dodlors  contend  earneftiy  for  Rome 
Chriftian  under  the  papal  hierarchy.  In  fa£t,  the  point 
having  been  maturely  debated  at  the  council  of  Gap, 
held  in  1603,  a  lefolution  was  taken  thereupon,  to  in- 
fert  an  article  in  the  Confeftion  of  Faith,  whereby  the 
pope  is  formally  declared  to  be  Antichrift. —  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  was  ftung  to  the  quick  with  this  decifion  *, 
and  even  King  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  not  a  little 
mortified,  to  be  thus  declared,  as  he  faid,  an  imp  of  Art- 
tiehrift. 

IVI.  le  Clerc  holds,  that  the  rebel  Jews  and  their 
leader  Simon,  whofe  hiftory  is  given  by  Jofephus,  are 
to  be  reputed  as  the  true  Antichrift.  Lightfoot  and 
Vanderhart  rather  apply  this  character  to  the  Jewifh 
Sanhedrim.  Plippolitus  and  others  held  that  the  devil 
himielf  was  the  true  Antichrift  ;  that  he  was  to  be  in¬ 
carnate,  and  make  his  appearance  in  human  fnape  be¬ 
fore  the  confummation  of  all  things.  Others  among 
the  ancients  held  that  Antichrift  was  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  by  fome  prolific  power  imparted  to  her  by  the 
#  Bayle’s  devil.  A  modern  writer  *  of  the  female  fex,  whom 
Dictionary,  many  hold  for  a  faint,  has  improved  on  this  fentiment  j 
voce  Bou -  maintaining  that  Antichrift  is  to  be  begotten  by  the 
rignort.  devil  on  the  body  of  a  witch  by  means  of  the  femen  of 
a  man  caught  in  the  commiftion  of  a  certain  crime,  and 
conveyed,  &c. 

Hunnius  and  fome  others,  to  fecure  Antichrift  to 
the  pope  (notwithftanding  that  this  latter  Teemed 
excluded  by  not  being  of  the  tribe  of  Dan),  have 
broke  in  upon  the  unity  of  Antichrift,  and  afifert 
that  there  is  to  be  both  an  eaftern  and  a  weftern  Anti¬ 
chrift. 

Father  Malvenda,  a  Jefuit,  hath  publiftied  a  large 
work  entitled  AnticJirfo ,  in  which  this  fubjeCI  is  amply 
difeufled.  It  confifts  of  thirteen  books.  In  the  firft 
he  relates  all  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  with  regard 
to  Antichrift.  In  the  fecond,  he  fpeaks  of  the  times 
when  he  (hall  appear  *,  and  fhows,  that  all  the  fathers 
who  fuppofed  Antichrift  to  be  near  at  hand,  judged  the 
world  was  near  its  period.  In  the  third,  he  difeourfes 
of  his  origin  and  nation  ;  and  fhows  that  lie  is  to  be  a 
Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  this  he  founds  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  fathers  \  on  the  pafTage  in  Genefis  xlix.  1 7. 
Dan  fhall  be  a  ferpent  by  the  wen /,  Sec.  ;  on  that  of  Je¬ 
remiah  viii.  16.  where  it  is  faid,  The  ai'tnies  of  Dan  fhall 
devour  the  earth  ;  and  on  Rev.  vii.  where  St  John,  enu¬ 
merating  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  makes  no  mention  of 
that  of  Dan.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  bocks  he  treats  of 
the  figns  of  Antichrift.  In  the  fixth,  of  his  reign  and 
wars.  In  the  feventh,  of  his  vices.  In  the  eighth,  of 
his  dodtrine  and  miracles.  In  the  ninth,  of  his  perfe- 
cutions  :  and  in  the  reft,  of  the  coming  of  Enoch  and 
Elias,  the  converfion  of  the  Jews,  the  reign  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  the  death  of  Antichrift,  after  he  has  reign¬ 
ed  three  years  and  a  half.  See  alfo  Lowman  on  the  Re - 
vela  t  ion* 

How  endlefs  are  conjedlures  !  Some  of  the  Jews,  we 
are  told,  actually  took  Cromwell  for  the  Chrift  \  while 
fome  others  have  laboured  to  prove  him  Antichrift 
himfelf.  Pfaffius  affiires  us  he  faw  a  folio  book  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  written  on  purpofe  to  demonftrate  this 
latter  nofition. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Antichrift  mentioned  by  the 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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apoftle  John,  I  Ep.  ii.  iS.  and  more  particularly  dc-  Antichd- 
feribed  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  feems  evidently  to  be  ^  amici 
the  fame  with  the  Man  of  Sin,  &c.  characterized  by  Sfc  Antjcyrjb 

Paul  in  his  Second  Epiftle  to  the  Theflalonians,  ch.  in  < - 

And  the  entire  defcription  literally  applies  to  the  excel- 
fes  of  papal  power.  Had  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
fays  an  excellent  writer,  been  always  adopted  and  main¬ 
tained,  Antichrift  could  never  have  been  *,  and  when 
that  facred  right  comes  to  be  univerfally  afierted,  and 
men  follow  the  voice  of  their  own  reafon  and  con- 
fciences,  Antichrift  can  be  no  more. 

ANTICHRISTI ANISM,  a  ftate  or  quality  in  per- 
fonsor  principles,  which  denominates  them  antidhriftian, 
or  oppofite  to  the  kingdom  of  Chrift. 

M.  Jurieu  takes  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
to  have  been  the  fource  of  AntichriJHanifm .  Had  not 
mankind  been  infatuated  with  this,  they  would  never 
have  flood  in  fuch  awe  of  the  anathemas  of  Rome.  It 
is  on  this  the  popes  erected  their  monarchical  power. 

ANTICHRISTI  ANS,  properly  denote  the  follow¬ 
ers  or  worfhippers  of  Antichrift. 

Antichristians  are  more  particularly  underftood 
of  thofe  who  fet  up  or  believe  a  falfe  Chrift  or  Mcl- 
fiah. 

ANTICHTHONES,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  oppofite  hemi- 
fpheres. 

ANTICOR,  or  AnTICOEUR,  among  Farriers,  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  a  horfe’s  throat,  being  the  fame  with  the 
quinfy  in  mankind.  See  Farriery. 

ANTICOSTE,  a  barren  ifland  lying  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  in  North  America.  W. 

Long.  64.  1 6*  N.  Lat.  from  49.  to  53. 

ANTICYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  in 
Phocb,  on  the  Corinthian  bay,  oppofite  to  Cirrha,  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  weft  on  the  fame  bay.  The  Phoceans  feiz- 
ing  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  a  war,  called  the 
facred ,  commenced,  and  lafted  ten  years  *,  when  Phi¬ 
lip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  avenged  the  god 
by  deftroying  many  of  the  cities  of  the  pillagers.  An- 
ticyra  was  one  of  the  number.  It  was  again  taken 
and  fubverted  by  Attilius  a  Roman  general  in  the  war 
with  the  Macedonians.  It  afterwards  became  famous 
for  its  hellebore.  That  drug  was  the  root  of  a  plant, 
the  chief  produce  of  the  rocky  mountains  above  the 
city,  and  of  twro  kinds,  the  black,  which  had  a  pur¬ 
gative  quality,  and  the  white,  which  was  an  emetic. 

Sick  perfons  reforted  to  Anticyra  to  take  the  medicine, 
which  w’as  prepared  there  by  a  peculiar  and  very  ex¬ 
cellent  recipe  :  Hence  the  adage,  Naviget  Anticyram , 
(Horace).  By  the  port  in  the  fecund  century  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  not  large,  built  with  feledted  ftones, 
and  the  infide  white- wafhed  :  the  ftatue  of  brafiu  The 
agora  or  market-place  was  adorned  with  images  of  the 
fame  metal  \  and  above  it  was  a  well  with  a  fpring, 
fheltered  from  the  fun  by  a  roof  fupported  by  columns. 

A  little  higher  was  a  monument  formed  with  fuch 
ftones  as  occurred,  and  defigned,  it  was  faid,  for  the 
Tons  of  Iphitus.  One  of  thefe,  Schedius,  was  killed  by 
Hedlor,  while  fighting  for  the  body  of  Patroclus  but 
his  bones  were  tranfported  to  Anticyra*,  where  his 
brother  died  after  his  return  from  Troy.  About  two 
ftadia  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  was  a  high  rock, 
a  portion  of  the  mountain,  on  which  a  temple  of  Diana 
flood  \  the  image  bigger  than  a  large  woman,  and  made 
3  H  by 
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Anidefma  by  Praxiteles.  The  walls  and  other  edifices  at  Anti- 
11  cyra  were  probably  erefled,  like  the.  temple  of  Nep- 
Antigonea.  with  Hones  or  pebbles.  I  he  file  is  now  called 

' - » -  Afprofpitin,  or  The  White  Houfes;  and  fome  traces  of 

the  buildings  from  which  it  was  fo  named  remain.  The 
port  is  landlocked,  and  frequented  by  veffels  for  corn. 
Some  paces  tip  from  the  fea  is  a  fountain. 

ANTIDESM A,  Chinese  Laurel.  See  Botany 

Index.  .  , 

ANTIDICOMARI ANITES,  ancient  heretics 
who  pretended  that  the  Holy  Virgin  did  not  preferve  a 
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fide  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  (Livy).  A  fixth  of  Antigonm. 
Syria,  built  by  Antigonus,  not  far  from  Antioch,  on  ’  v  1 
the  Orontes  (Stephanos)  ;  but  foon  after  deftroyed  by 
Seleucus,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Seleucia,  a 
town  built  by  him  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  feventh  ot 
Troas,  called  Alexandria  in  Pliny’s  time. 

ANTIGONUS  I.  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  the  fun  of  Philip  a  Macedonian  noble¬ 
man.  After  Alexander’s  death,  a  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  taking  place,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia 
Major  fell  to  his  (hare.  But  Perdiccas,  well  ac- 
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Jofepli  after  °our  "Saviour’s  birth.  Their  .  opinion  was 
grounded  on  fome  expreffions  of  our  Saviour,  wherem 
lie  mentions  his  brothers  and  his  fillers ;  and  of  St 
Matthew,  where  he  fays,  that  Jofepli  knew  not  Mary 
till  flie  had  brought  forth  her  firft-born  fon.  1  he  An- 
tidicomarianites  were  the  difciples  of  Helvidius  and  Jo- 
vinian,  who  appeared  in  Rome  toward  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  oentury. 

ANTIDORON,  in  Ecclcfiajhcal  Writers ,  a  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  confecrated  bread,  out  of 
which  the  middle  part,  marked  with  the  crofs,  where¬ 
in  the  confecration  refides,  being  taken  away  by  the 
pried,  the  remainder  is  diftributed  after  mafs  to  the 
poor.  On  the  fides  of  the  antidoron  are  imprefled  the 
words  Jefus  Chrijlus  vicit .  The  word  is  formed  from 
Vo,,  donum ,  “  a  gift,”  as  being  given  away  loco  mu - 
neris,  or  in  charity.  The  antidoron  is  alfo  called  pa¬ 
nic  preefanaificatus .  Some  fuppofed  the  antidoron  to 
be  diftributed  in  lieu  of  the  facrament,  to  fuch  as  were 
prevented  from  attending  in  perfon  at  the  celebration  ; 
and  thence  derive  the  origin  of  the  word,,  the  eucharift 
being  denominated  doron,“  gift,”  by  way  of  eminence. 

ANTIDOSIS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  an  exchange 
of  eftates,  pra£ifed  by  the  Greeks  on  certain  occa- 
fions  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  firft  inftituted  by 

Solon.  . 

When  a  perfon  was  nominated  to-  an  office,  the  ex- 
pencc  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  fupport,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  antidofis  :  that  is,  he  was  to  feek  fome 
other  citizen  of  better  fubftance  than  himfelf,  who  was 
free  from  this,  and  other  offices  ;  in  which  cafe  the  for¬ 
mer  was  excufed.  In  cafe  the  perfon  thus  fubftituted 
denied  himfelf  to  be  the  richeft,  they  were  to  exchange 
eftates,  after  this  manner;  the  doors  of  their  houfes 
were  clofe  (hut  up  and  fealed,  that  nothing  might  be 
conveyed  away  *  then  both  took  an  oath  to  make  a 
faithful  difeovery  of  all  their  effe&s,  except  what  lay 
in  the  filver  mines,  which  by  the  laws  was* excufed 
from  all  impofts  :  accordingly,  within  three,  days,  a  full 
difeovery  and  exchange  of  eftates  was  made. 

ANTIDOTE,  among  phyficians,  a  remedy  taken  to 
prevent,* or  to  cure,  the  efle£s  of  poifon,  &c. 
ANTIENT.  See  Ancient. 

ANTIGONE  A,  or  Antigonia,  in.  Ancient  Geo - 
graph  if,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  fo  called  from  Antigonus, 
the  fon  of  Philip,  and  afterwards  called  Eiccsa  (Strabo, 
Stephanus).  Another  of  Epirus,  to  the  north  of  the 
Montes  Ceraunii,  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Orieum  (Po¬ 
lybius,  Ptolemy).  A  third  of  Arcadia,  namely  Man - 
tinea,  fo  called  in  honour  of  King  Antigonus,  (Plu¬ 
tarch,  Paufanias).  A  fourth  in  Macedonia,  in  the 

territory  of  Mygdonia  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  A  fifth  in 

the  territory  of  Chalcidice,,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  eaf- 


ties,  determined  to  diveft  him  of  his  government, 
and  laid  plans  for  his  life,  by  bringing  various  accu- 
fations  againft  him.  Antigonus,  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  retired  with  his  fon  Demetrius  into  Greece,  where 
he  obtained  the  favour  and  prote&ion  of  Antipater; 
and  in  a  ffiort  time  Perdiccas  dying,  a  new  divifion  ta¬ 
king  place,  he  was  invefted  not  only  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  former  provinces,  but  alfo  with  that  of  Ly- 
caonia.  He  was  likewife  entrufted  with  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  household  troops,  and  upon  Eume- 
ncs  being  declared  a  public  enemy,  he  received  orders 
to  profecute  the  war  againft  him  with  the  utmoft  vi¬ 
gour.  On  the  commencement  of  this  war,  Eumenes 
differed  a  total  overthrow,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  only  600  brave  followers  to  a  caftle  fituated  on 
an  inacceffible  rock,  where  he  might  reft  in  fafety  from 
all  the  affaults  of  Antigonus.  In  the  interval,  his 
friends  aflembling  a  new  army  for  his  relief,  were  rout¬ 
ed  by  Antigonus, -who  now  began  to  exhibit  the  great 
proje&s  of  his  ambition.  Polyfperehon  fuccetding  to 
the  tutorftiip  of  the  young  king  of  Maeedoti  after  An¬ 
tipater’s  death,  Antigonus  refolved  to  fet  himfelf  up  as 
lord  of  all  Afia.  On  account  of  the  great  power  of 
Eumenes,  he  greatly  defired  to  gain  him  over  to  Ins 
intereft,  but  that  faithful  commander  effefling  his  efcape 
from  the  fortrefs  where  he  was  clofely  blockaded,  raid¬ 
ed' an  army,  and  was  appointed  the  royal  general  in 
Afia.  The  governors  in  Upper  Afia  co-operating  with 
him,  he  fucceeded  in  fcvcral  engagements  againft  An¬ 
tigonus,  but  was  at  laft  delivered,  up  to  him  through 
treachery,  and  put  to  death.  Upon  this,  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  Upper  Afia  yielded  to  Antigonus.^  Thofe 
whom  he  fufpefted,  lie  either  facrificed  to  ffis  refen t- 
ment  or  difplaced  them  from  their  offices.  Then  Seiz¬ 
ing  upon  all  the  treafures  at  Sufa,  he  diredled  his  march 
towards  Babylon,  of  which  city  Seleucus  was  govern¬ 
or.  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  him,  together  with  Eyfimachus  and  Caf- 
fander,  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  check  to  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  power  of  Antigonus,  who,  notwithftanding 
this,  made  a  fuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Phenicia.  Yet  thefe  provinces  were  foon  af¬ 
ter  recovered  by  Ptolemy,  who  defeated  his  fon  De¬ 
metrius,  wjiile  he  himfelf  was  employed  in  repelling 
Caflander,  who  had  made  rapid  progrefs  in  Letter 
Afia.  They  were  again  taken  by  Antigonus,  and  he 
being  flufhed  with  his  fuccefs,  planned  an  expedition 
againft  the  Nabathsean  Arabs,  dwelling  in  the  deferts 
adjacent  to  Judea;  but  on  the  firft  enterprise  againft 
the  town  of  Petra,  his  general  Athenaeus,  with  almoft 
all  his  troops,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Arabs.  An¬ 
tigonus  then  font  his  fon  againft  them,  who  returned 
after  forcing  them  to  reafonable  terms.  Demetrius 
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gomir».  then  expelled  Seleucus  from  BabyL  n,  and  fuccefs  at- 
-y~ wi. tending'  his  arms  wherever  he  went,  the  confederates 
were  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  with  Antigonus,  in 
w  hich  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  (hould  remain  in  pof- 
feffion  of  ail  Afia,  but  that  the  Greek  cities  fliould  con¬ 
tinue  in  poffeflion  of  their  liberty.  This  agreement 
was  foon  violated,  under  the  pretence  that  garrifons 
had  been  placed  in  feme  of  thefe  cities  by  Antigonus. 
At  fir  ft  Ptolemy  made  a  fuccefsful  defeent  in  Leffer 
Afia  and  on  feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ; 
but  he  was  at  length  defeated  by  the  fucccfsful  arms 
•of  Demetrius  in  a  fea-fight,  who  alfo  took  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  with  many  prifoners.  On  this  viflory  Anti- 
gonus  was  fo  elated  that  he  affumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  bellowed  the  fame  upon  his  (on  ;  and  from  that 
time,  B.  C.  306,  his  reign  in  Afia,  and  that  of  Ptole¬ 
my  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  other  captains  of  Alexander 
in  their  refpeeftive  governments,  properly  commence. 

Irritated  at  the^  hoftile  conduft  of  Ptolemy,  Anti¬ 
gonus  prepared  a  numerous  army  and  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  having  taken  the  commahd  of  the  army,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Demetrius,  and  haft- 
ened  to  attack  him  in  his  own  dominions.  After  en¬ 
during  the  fevercit  hardfhips,  they  met  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Caflius  5  but  Ptolemy  a&ed  with  fuch  valour 
and  addrefs  that  Demetrius  could  gam  no  advantage 
over  him  ;  and  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  undertaking.  He  next  attempted  the  re- 
dudtion  of  Rhodes,  but  meeting  with  obftinate  refift- 
ancc,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  upon  the  bed 
terms  that  he  could,  having  been  called  to  join  Anti¬ 
gonus  againft  Caffander,  who  at  this  time  had  formed 
a  confederacy  with  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus.  When 
Demetrius  united  his  forces  with  thofe  of  Antigonus, 
they  advanced  to  Phrygia,  and  having  met  the  enemy 
at  Ipfus,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Antigo¬ 
nus  fell,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  30 1. 

Ardent  in  his  paflions,  Antigonus  frequently  ufed 
Improper  means  for  their  gratification  ;  but  as  a  foldier 
he  was  fagacious,  a6five,  brave,  and  fortunate.  An  in- 
fatiable  ambition,  however,  the  general  paflion  of  great 
men,  proved  a  ftrong  (llmulus  to  all  his  actions  j  but 
with  thefe  blemi flies  better  qualities  were  blended  in  his 
chara&er.  The  violence  and  temerity  of  youth  were  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  clemency  and  moderation  of  advanced 
life,  and  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affedlions  of 
thofe  whom  force  had  fubje&ed  to  his  power.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  private  concern  he  was  ftri£lly  juft  *,  for  when 
his  brother  wilbed  him  to  liften  to  a  caufe  in  private 
where  he  was  concerned,  he  exclaimed,  “  No,  my  dear 
brother,  I  will  hear  it  in  the  open  court  of  juftice,  be- 
caufe  I  mean  to  do  juftice.”  When  flattered  with  the 
title  of  god,  he  replied,  “  My  chamberlain  well  knows 
the  contrary  5”  and  fimilar  philofophical  fentiments 
would  frequently  drop  from  his  lips.  He  apologized 
for  the  rigour  of  his  taxes  by  faying,  “  Alexander 
reaped  Afia,  but  I  only  gkan  it.”  He  (hone  with 
peculiar  luftre  in  domeftic  retirement.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  ftrong  ambition  of  his  fon  Demetrius,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  perfedt  harmony  both  with  him  and  all  his 
family.  The  fon  had  a  full  (hare  of  the  authority  of 
the  father  ;  and  one  day  faluting  his  fon  upon  his  return 
from  hunting  in  the  prefence  of  fome  ambaffadors,  lie 
defired  them  to  tell  their  mafters  upon  what  terms  he 
lived  with  his  fon.  (Gen.  Blog.) 


Antigonus  Gonaius ,  fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs,  Antigonus 
was  the  grandfon  of  the  former  Antigonus.  His  cha-  II ^ 

radter  was  eminently  diilinguifhed  by  humanity  and  ,  nt^ua‘  t 
mildnefs  of  difpofition.  When  he  befieged  iliebes 
under  the  command  of  his  father,  lie  ftrongly  remon* 
ftrated  againft  the  lofs  of  fo  many  lives  for  fuch  an  in- 
fignificant  objedh  Filial  affedtion  was  fo  powerful  in 
his  mind,  that  when  his  father  was  taken  prifoncr  by 
Seleucus,  he  generoully  offered  hhnfelf  in  his  (lead,  and 
being  rejedled,  he  wore  deep  mourning,  and  refrained 
from  all  feftivals  and  amufements  during  his  father’s 
imprifonment.  Informed  of  his  death,  all  the  floods 
of  forrow  burft  frGm  his  tender  heart,  and  failing  with 
a  fleet  to  meet  his  a  flies,  he  recei  ved  them  with  all  the 
demonftrations  of  filial  fenfibility  and  dutiful  refpedh 
By  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  mailer  of  all  the 
European  dominions  of  Demetrius,  together  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  and  various  other  cities  in 
Greece.  The  Gauls  invading  his  country,  he  defeat¬ 
ed  and  expelled  them,  but  was  foon  after  routed  by- 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  Some  time  after,  however, 

Pyrrhus  was  (lain  at  Argos  \  and  when  his  head  was 
brought  him  by  his  fon,  he  expreffed  the  higheft  dif- 
pleafure,  and  throwing  his  robe  over  it,  he  gave  orders 
to  fearch  for  his  body,  and  to  inter  the  fame  with  all  fu¬ 
neral  honours.  With  fingular  kindnefs,  alfo,  he  treated 
Helen  us,  the  fon  of  that  unfortunate  king,  wlio  fell  into 
Ills  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war. 

In  the  evening  of  his  reign,  he  fo  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  fo  conciliated  the  minds  of  his  fubjedls, 
that  he  fecured  their  affections  both  to  himfelf  and  his 
defendants.  The  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth  by 
intrigue  was  the  meaneft  adlion  of  his  reign,  but  he  im¬ 
proved  that  event  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
(mall  dates  of  Greece,  and  in  increafing  his  own  domi¬ 
nions.  The  Achceans,  and  Aratus  their  famous  chief, 
vigoroufly  oppofed  his  meafures,  and  at  length  recovered 
Corinth  *,  but  Antigonus  was  fo  inclined  to  peace,  that 
notwith (landing  this  event,  he  purfued  his  wonted  plan, 
and  left  his  kingdom  in  peace  about  the  80th  year  of  his 
life,  and  the  44th  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  243  ;  and  Deme¬ 
trius  II.  his  fon,  next  afeended  the  throne.  (Gen. 

Blog.) 

ANTI  GRAPH  US,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  of  A- 
thens,  who  kept  a  counterpart  of  the  apodedli,  or  chief 
treafurer’s  accounts,  to  prevent  miftakes,  and  keep  them 
from  being  falfified. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  ufed,  in  middle-age  writers, 
for  a  fecretary  or  chancellor.  He  is  thus  called,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  gloffarifts,  on  account  of  his  writing 
anfwers  to  the  letters  fent  to  his  mafter.  The  antigra¬ 
phus  is  fometimes  alfo  called  archlgraphus  ;  and  his  dig¬ 
nity  antigraphia  or  archigraphia. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ifidorus  for  one  of  the 
notes  of  fentences  which  is  placed  with  a  dote  to  denote 
diverfity  of  fenfe  in  the  tranflations. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  applied  in  ecclefiaftical  writ¬ 
ers  to  an  abbreviator  of  the  papal  letters.  In  which 
fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in 
his  regifter.  Of  late  days  the  office  of  antigraphus  con- 
fifts  in  making  minutes  of  bulls  from  the  petitions 
agreed  to  by  his  holinefs,  and  renewing  the  bulls  after 
engroffing. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee 
iflands,  fituated  20  leagues  eaft  of  St  Chriftopher’s,  in 
3  H  2  W. 
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^Ktigua  W.  Long.  62.  5.  and  N.  Lat.  17.  30.  It  is  about  50 
[|  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  reckoned  the  large  ft  of 
Antiliba-  t})e  JBritifn  leeward  iftands. 

,  This  ifland  having  no  rivers,  and  but  few  fprings,  or 
fuch  as  are  brackifti,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  pre- 
ferve  the  rain  water  in  cifterns.  The  air  here  is  not  fo 
wholefome  as  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  it  is  more 
fubjea  to  hurricanes ;  but  it  has  excellent  harbours, 
particularly  Englifti  Harbour,  which  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  largeft  man  of  war  in  the  navy.  Here  is 
alfo  a  dock  yard,  fupplied  with  all  ftores  and  conveni¬ 
ence*  for  repairing  ai  d  careening  lhips.  I  he  principal 
trade,  however,  is  carried  on  in  the  harbour  of  St  John’s, 
the  capital,  fituated  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland, 
and  which  has  water  fufficienlly  deep  for  merchant  vef- 
fels.  The  town  of  Si  John’s  was  once  in  a  very  flou¬ 
rishing  condition,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  lois  fuftained 
at  the  late  fire,  which  was  computed  at  the  amazing 
fum  of  400,000k 

This  ifland  was  fir  ft  attempted  to  be  fettled  by  Sir 
Thomas  Warner,  about  the  lame  time  with  St  Chrifto- 
pher’s  and  Nevis  :  but  no  eftabliftiment  then  took  place. 

It  was  afterwards  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  W  il- 
louphby,  then  governor  of  Barbadoes,  w  ho  iettled  a  co¬ 
lony  upon  it  in  the  {pace  of  a  few  years.  In  a  fhort 
time,  but  by  what  means  is  not  evident,  it  became  again 
the  public  property.  It  railes  at  prefent  about  1 6,000 
hoglheads  of  fugar,  which  was  at  firft  of  a  very  bad 
quality,  unfit  for  the  Englifti  market  j  but  the  planters 
have  greatly  improved  their  ftaple  iince,  and  it  is  now 
as  good  as  m  any  of  the  other  iflands.  It  has  continued 
unmolefted  in  all  the  late  wars  with  France.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  white  inhabitants  is  reckoned  about  10,000.  It 
is  divided  into  five  parifties  ;  that  of  St  John’s  down, 
"which  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  north weft  part, 
and  confifts  of  above  2C0  houfes  >  thofe  of  Falmouth, 
Porham,  and  Bridge  Town,  on  the  fouth  fide  5  and  St 
Peter’s,  which  has  no  town,  but  lies  almoft  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ifland.  9 

ANTIGUGLER,  is  a  crooked  tube  of  metal,  fo 
bent  as  eafily  to  be  introduced  into  the  necks  of  bottles, 
end  ufed  in  decanting  liquors,  without  difturbing  them 


For  this  purpofe 
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the  bottle  ftiould  be  a  little  inclined, 


and  about  half  a  fpoonful  of  the  liquor  poured  out,  fo  as 
to  admit  an  equal  quantity  of  air ;  let  one  end  of  the 
bent  tube  be  flopped  with  the  finger,  whilft  the  other 
js  thruft  into  the  body  of  the  liquor  near  to  the  bubble 
of  air  already  admitted.  When  the  finger  is  taken  off, 
the  bottle  will  have  vent,  and  the  liquor  will  run  out 
fteadily  and  undifturbed. 

ANTIHECTICS,  in  Pharmacy ,  medicines  good  in 
helical  di  for  tiers. 

ANTIHECTICUM  foterii,  the  name  of  a  medi¬ 
cine  formerly  much  celebrated,  but  now  laid  afide  in 
common  practice. 

ANTILIBANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Cceloiyria,  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  Libanus  :  they  both  begin  a  little 
above  the  fea,  Libanus  near  Tripolis,  Antilibanus  at 
Sidon  :  and  both  terminate  near  the  mountains  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  which  run  to  the  north  of  Damafaus,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Traconitis,  and  there  end  in  other  mountains, 
(Strabo).  The  Scripture,  making  no  diftin&ion  be¬ 
tween  Libauus  and  Antilibanus,  calls  them  by  the  com¬ 
mon  name  Lebanon . 
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ANTILLES,  the' French  name  for  the  Caribbee  Antilles 

"aNTI LOGARITHM,  the  complement  of  the  lo- An^)“*ta" 
garithm  of  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant  j  or  the  difterence  >  ,  .■-v  ■■  J 
of  that  logarithm  from  the  logarithm  of  90  degrees. 

ANTILOGY,  in  matteis  of  literature,  an  tncon- 
fifletscy  between  two  or  more  palfages  of  the  fame 
book. 

ANTILOPE.  See  Capra. 

ANTIMENSIUM,  a  kind  of  confecrated  table¬ 
cloth,  occafionally  ufed  in  the  Greek  church,  in  places 
where  there  is  no  proper  altar.  F.  Goar  obferves,  that 
in  regard  the  Greeks  had  but  few  confecrated  churches, 
and  that  confecrated  altars  are  not  things  eafy  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  that  church  has,  for  many  ages,  made  ufe  of 
certain  confecrated  fluffs  or  linens,  called  entimenjia ,  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  thereof. 

Antimensium,  in  the  Greek  church,  anfwers  to  the 
alt  are  portabile ,  or  portable  altar  in  the  Latin  church. 

They  are  both  only  of  late  invention,  though  Habertus 
would  have  them  as  old  as  St  Balil.  But  Durant  and 
Bona  do  not  pretend  to  find  them  in  any  author  before 
the  time  of  Bede  and  Charlemagne. 

Antimenfa  is  alfo  applied  to  other  tables,  ufed  in  of¬ 
fices  of  religion,  befides  thofe  whereon  the  eucharift  is 
adminiftered  :  fuch,  e.  g.  are  thofe  whereon  the  hoft  is 
expofed,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  antimenfia  is  deferibed 
by  Meurfius  :  when  the  bifhop  had  confecrated  a  church, 
the  cloth  which  had  been  fpread  on  the  ground  and  over 
the  communion  table,  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  diftribut- 
ed  among  the  priefts,  who  carried  each  a  fragment  away, 
to  ferve  to  cover  the  tables  in  their  churches  and  cha¬ 
pels.  Not  that  it  was  neceflary  that  fuch  cloths  fhould 
be  laid  on  all  tables  *,  but  only  on  thofe  which  either 
were  not  confecrated,  or  atleaft  whofe  confecration  was 
doubted  of. 

ANTIMERIA,  in  Grammar ,  a  figure  whereby  one 
part  of  fpeech  is  ufed  for  another  :  e.  g.  vellefuam  cut - 
que  ejl ,  for  voluntas  fua  cuique  ejl ;  alfo  populus  late 
rex ,  for  populus  late  regnans. 

Antimeria,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  a  figure 
where  the  noun  is  repeated  inftead  of  the  pronoun.  The 
antimeria  is  frequent  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  fometmies 
retained  in  our  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament  according¬ 
ly  :  e.  g.  Hear  my  voice ,  ye  wives  of  Lamech ,  for  my 
wives )  Gen.  iv.  23. 

A  NT  I  METABOLE,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure- which 
fets  two  things  in  oppofition  to  each  other.  The  word 
is  Greek,  compounded  of  avli  againj ?,  and  ptlxioM  from 
ptilo&ctX A*,  I  Jhift  or  transfer ,  i.  e.  fhifting,  or  fetting 
two  things  over-againft  each  other.  This  figure  is  twice 
exemplified  in  an  apophthegm  of  Mufonius  *,  which,  on 
account  of  its  excellence,  is  called  aurcum  monitum ,  the 
golden  maxim  or  precept. 

A  y  n  7T£ct%ns  kxXcv  ptra  Troy,  cpiv  tc evos  *1%** &*,  ™  kx > 

Xov  pivu. 

Ay  n  7T(UYi<rYis  (tiTX,  piv  eiftircti,  Td  Js 

aurfflcv  pirn. 

In  Englifti  thus  : 

“  Allowing  the  performance  of  an  honourable  a&ion 
to  be  attended  with  labour  ;  the  labour  is  foon  over, 
but  the  honour  immortal  :  whereas,  ftiould  even  plea- 
fure  wait  on  the  commiflion  of  what  is  diftionourable, 
the  pleafure  is  foon  gone,  but  the  diftionour  eternal.” 

ANTIMETATHESIS* 
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Antlmeta-  ANTIMETATHESIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  the  inver- 
thelis  (ion  of  the  parts  or  members  of  an  antithefis.  Such 

.1!  is  that  of  Cicero  in  Verrem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  52.  “  Com- 

Antimony.  t;/ls  peace  w;th  that  war  ;  the  arrival  of  this  go- 

vernor  with  the  vi&ory  of  that  general  5  his  profligate 
troops  with  the  invincible  army  of  the  other;  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  former  with  the  temperanfce  of  the  latter  : 
you  will  fay,  that  Syraeufe  was  founded  by  him  who 
took  it ;  and  taken  by  him,  who  held  it  when  founded.” 

ANTIMONARCHIC  AL,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  oppofes  monarchical  government. 

ANTIMONI ALS,  in  Medicine,  preparations  of 
antimony.  See  Pharmacy. 

ANTIMONY,  a  blackifh  mineral  fubftance,  Rain¬ 
ing  the  hands,  full  of  long,  fhining,  needle-like  ftriae, 
hard,  brittle,  and  confiderably  heavy.  It  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  as  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Tranfyl- 
vania,  Hungary,  France,  and  England  ;  commonly  in 
mines  by  itfelf,  intermixed  with  earth  and  (lony  matters. 
Sometimes  it  is  blended  with  the  richer  ores  of  filver, 
and  renders  the  extra£lion  of  that  metal  difficult  by 
volatilizing  a  part  of  the  filver,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  miners,  robbing  the  ore .  See  Metallurgy,  for 
the  different  operations. 

Antimony  is  the  Jiibium  of  the  ancients;  by  the 
Greeks  called  ripftt.  The  reafon  of  its  modern  deno¬ 
mination,  antimony ,  is  ufually  referred  to  Bafil  Valen¬ 
tine  a  German  monk  ;  who,  as  the  tradition  relates, 
having  thrown  foine  of  it  to  the  hogs,  obferved,  that, 
after  purging  them  violently,  they  immediately  grew 
fat  upon  it.  This  made  him  think,  that  by  giving 
his  fellow  monks  a  like  dofe,  they  would  be  the  better 
for  it.  The  experiment,  however,  fucceeded  fo  ill, 
that  they  all  died  of  it  :  and  the  medicine  thencefor¬ 
ward  was  called  antimony ,  q.  d.  anti-monk. 

Ufes.  Antimony  at  firft  was  of  fervice  only  in  the 
eompofition  of  paint.  Scripture  deferibes  it  to  us  as 
a  fort  of  paint,  with  which  the  women  blackened  their 
eyebrows.  Jezebel,  underftandi  ng  that  Jehu  was  to 
enter  Samaria,  painted  her  eyes  with  antimony;  or, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  “  put  her  eyes  in  antimo¬ 
ny.”  As  large  black  eyes  were  thought  the  fined, 
they  of  both  fexes,  who  were  careful  of  their  beauty, 
rubbed  their  eyes,  eyelids,  and  round  the  eyes,  with 
a  needle  dipped  in  a  box  of  paint  made  of  antimony, 
with  a  defign  of  blackening  them. — At  this  day,  the 
women  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia,  anoint  and 
blacken  themfelves  about  the  eyes ;  and  both  men  and 
women  put  black  upon  their  eyes  in  the  defert,  to 
preferve  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  the  pier¬ 
cing  of  its  rays.  M.  Darvieux  tells  us,  that  the  Ara¬ 
bian  women  border  their  eyes  with  a  black  colour  made 
of  tutty,  which  the  Arabians  call  rebel.  They  draw  a 
line  of  this  kind  of  blacking  without  the  corner  of  their 
eyes,  to  make  them  appear  larger.  Ifaiab,  in  his  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  feveral  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
daughters  of  Sion,  has  not  forgot  the  needles  which  they 
made  ufe  of  in  painting  their  eyes  and  eyelids.  Nor  has 
this  pradlice  efcaped  the  la(h  of  Juvenal  : 

Ille  fupercilium  madida  fitligine  tinBum 
Obliqua  producit  acu ,  pingitque  trementes 
Attollens  oculos. 

Ezekiel,  difeovering  the  irregularities  of  the  Jewifh 


nation  under  the  idea  of  a  debauched  woman,  fays,  Antimony* 
that  ffie  bathed  and  perfumed  herfelf,  and  that  file  "  v  1 
anointed  her  eyes  with  antimony.  Job  fiiows  fuffi- 
ciently  how  much  antimony  was  in  efieem,  by  calling 
one  of  his  daughters  a  veffel  of  antimony,  or  a  box  to 
put  paint  in,  cornu Jlibn.  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  fays,  that  before  the  deluge  the  angel  Azleel 
taught  young  women  the  art  of  painting  themfelves. 

Tertullian  and  St  Cyprian  have  declaimed  very 
warmly  againft  this  cuftom  of  painting  the  eyes  and 
eyebrows,  which  was  much  pra&ifed  in  Africa  even 
by  the  men  :  Inunge  oculos  tuos  non  Jiibio  diaboh ,  fed 
collyrio  Chrifli ,  fays  St  Cyprian.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  fays,  that  they  painted  their  very 
eyes :  Tanta  eft  decoris  affeBatio,  ut  tingantur  oculi 
quoque.  Sardanapalus  painted  his  eyes  and  eyebrows. 

Jofephus  reproaches  the  feditious  'with  the  fame,  who 
aflumed  the  name  of  zealots,  and  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

The  modern  ufes  of  antimony  are  very  numerous 
and  important.  It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  fpecula 
or  burning  concaves,  ferving  to  give  the  eompofition 
a  finer  texture.  It  makes  a  part  in  bell  metal,  and 
renders  the  found  more  clear.  It  is  mingled  with  tin, 
to  make  it  more  hard,  white,  and  founding ;  and  with 
lead,  in  the  calling  of  printers  letters,  to  render  them 
more  fmooth  and  firm.  It  is  alfo  a  general  help  in 
the  melting  of  metals,  and  efpecially  in  calling  of 
cannon-balls.  It  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  purifying 
and  heightening  the  colour  of  gold.  See  CHEMISTRY 
Index. 

For  a  long  time  this  mineral  was  efieemed  poifonous. 

In  1566,  its  ufe  was  prohibited  in  France  by  an  edidl 
of  parliament  ;  and  in  1609,  one  Befnier  was  expelled 
the  faculty  for  having  given  k.  The  edi£l  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1650;  antimony  having  a  few  years  before 
been  received  into  the  number  of  purgatives.  In  1668, 
a  new  edi61  came  forth,  forbidding  its  ufe  by  any  but 
do&ors  of  the  faculty.  It  is  now  univerfally  allowed, 
that  pure  antimony  in  its  crude  Hate  has  no  noxious 
quality,  and  that  though  many  of  its  preparations  are 
mofl  virulently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet,  by  a  flight 
alteration  or  addition,  they  lofe  their  virulence,  and 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

The  virtues  of  antimony  in  the  difeafes  of  animals 
are  greatly  extolled.  Pigs  that  have  the  mealies  are 
at  all  times  recovered  by  it,  which  proves  it  a  great 
purifier  of  the  blood.  Horfes  who  have  running  heels 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  common  methods  ufed 
by  the  farriers,  will  generally  be  cured  by  this  medi¬ 
cine  in  a  little  time.  The  manner  of  ufing  it  is  this  : 

Mix  one  drachm  with  every  feeding  of  oats  which  the 
horfe  has  in  a  morning.  It  is  beif  put  together  in  one 
place,  buried  under  a  few  -oats ;  and  the  horfe ’s  head 
being  withheld  a  little,  and  then  let  go  juft  againft 
that  place,  he  will  take  it  all  in  at  a  mouthful.  Some 
horfes  do  not  diflike  it :  others  obftinately  refufe  it, 
but  to  thefe  it  may  be  eafily  given  in  balls.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  drug  in  fattening  cattle  have  been  thought 
imaginary,  but  experiment  proves  it  to  be  a  real  truth. 

A  horfe  that  is  lean  and  fcabby,  and  not  to  be  fatted 
by  any  other  means,  will  become  fat  on  taking  a  dofe 
of  antimony  every  morning  for  two  months  together. 

A  boar  fed  on  brawn,  and  having  an  ounce  of  anti¬ 
mony 
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mony  given  him  every  morning,  will  become  fat  a  fort 
night  fooner  than  others  put  into  the  flye  at  the  fame 
time,  and  fed  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  the  anti¬ 
mony. 

ANTINOE,  See  Enfine. 

ANTINOEIA,  in  antiquity,  annual  facrifice?^  and 
quinquennial  games,  in  memory  of  Anti  nous  the  Bithy- 
nian.  They  were  inftituted  at  the  command  of  Adrian, 
the  Roman  emperor,  at  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia,  where 
Antinous  Was  honoured  with  a  temple  and  divine  wor¬ 
th  ip. 

ANTINOMI ANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  certain 
heretics  who  maintain  the  law  of  no  ufe  or  obligation 
under  the  gofpel- difpenfation,  or  who  hold  do&rines  that 
clearly  fuperfede  the  neceftity  of  good  woiks  and  a  vir¬ 
tuous  life.  The  Antinomians  took  their  origin  from  John 
Agricola  about  the  year  1538  3  who  taught  that  the  law 
is  no  wrays  neceffary  under  the  gofpel  3  that  good  works 
do  not  promote  our  falvation,  nor  ill  ones  hinder  it  3  that 
repentance  is  not  to  be  preached  from  the  decalogue,  but 
only  from  the  gofpel. 

This  feft  fprung  up  in  England  during  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  extended  their  fyftem 
of  libertinifm  much  farther  than  Agricola  the  dilciple 
of  Luther.  Some  of  their  teachers  exprefsly  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  as  the  deft  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor  forfeit 
the  Divine  favour,  the  wicked  aChons  they  commit 
are  not  really  finful,  nor  are  to  be  confidered  as  in  dan¬ 
ces  of  their  violation  of  the  divine  law  3  and  that  con- 
fcqucntly  they  have  no  occafion  either  to  confcfs  their 
fms,  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentance.  .  According 
to  them,  it  is  one  of  the  effential  and  difhnCtive  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  eleCt,  that  they  cannot  do. any  thing 
which  is  either  difpleafmg  to  God  or  pr6hibited  by  the 
law. — Luther,  Rutherford,  Schluflfelburg,  Sedgwick, 
Gataker,  Witfius,  Bull,  Williams,  &c.  have  written 
refutations  3  Crifp,  Richardfon,  Saltmarlh,  &c.  defen¬ 
ces,  of  the  Antinomians  3  Wigandus,  a  comparifon 'be¬ 
tween  ancient  and  modern  Antinomians. 

The  do&rine  of  Agricola  was  in  itfelf  obfeure,  and 
perhaps  reprefen ted  werfe  than  it  really  was  by  Luther, 
who  wrrote  with  acrimony  againft  him,  and  fil'd  ftyled 
him  and  his  followers  Antinomians.  Agricola  flood  on 
his  own  defence,  and  complained  that  opinions  were 
imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not  hold.  Nicholas  Amf- 
dorf  fell  under  the  fame  odious  name  and  imputation, 
and  feems  to  have  been  treated  more  unfairly  than  even 
Agricola  himfelf.  It  is  rather  hard  to  charge  upon  a 
man  all  the  opinions  that  may  be  inferred  from  things 
that  have  haftily  dropped  from  him,  when  he  himfelf 
difavows  fuch  inferences. 

ANTINOUS,  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  was  born  at 
Bithynus  in  Bithynia.  His  beauty  engaged  the  heart 
X)f  Adrian  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  never  was  a  more 
boundlefs  and  extravagant  paffion  than  that  of  this  em¬ 
peror  towards  this  youth.  After  his  death,  the  emperor 
ordered  divine  honours  to  be  paid  him  3  and  he  alfo 
ereCled  a  city  of  his  name.  See  Enfine. 

ANTIOCH,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  Afia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Orontes,  in  E.  Long.  37.  5*  N.  Lat.  36.  20. 
It  was  built  by  Scleucus  Nicator,  founder  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire,  who  made  it  his  capital.  It  flood 
on  the  above-mentioned  river,  about  20  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  3 
being  equally  diftant  from  Conftantinople  and  Alex¬ 


andria  in  Egypt,  that  is,  about  700  miles  from  each.  Antioch. 
Scleucus  called  it  Antioch ,  from  his  father’#  name,  ac-  <— ■ -V— - 
•cording  to  feme  3  or  from  that  of  his  fon,  according  to 
others/  He  built  16  other  cities  bearing  the  fame 
name  3  of  which  one,  fituated  in  Pifidia,  is  probably  that 
where  the  name  of  Chriftians  was  fir  ft  given  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jtfus  Chrift.  But  that  fituated  on  the  Orontea 
by  far  eclipfed,  not  only  all  the  others  of  this  name,  but 
•all  the  cities  built  by  Seleucus.  Antigenus,  not  long 
before,  had  founded  a  city  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
from  his  own  name  he  had  called  Antigonia ,  and  de- 
figned  it  for  the  capital  of  his  empire  :  but  it  was  razed 
to  the  oround  by  Seleucus,  w  ho  employed  the  materials 
in  building  his  metropolis,  and  alfo  tranfplanted  the 
inhabitants  thither. 

The  city  of  Antioch  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Tetrapolis ,  being  divided  as  it  were  into  four 
cities  each  of  them  being  furrounded  with  its  proper 
wall,  befides  a  common  one  which  enclofed  them  all. 

The*  fir  ft  of  thefe  cities  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
as  already  mentioned  3  the  fecond  by  thofe  who  flock¬ 
ed  thither  on  its  being  made  the  capital  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire  3  the  third  by  Seleucus  Callinicus  \ 
and  the, fourth  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — About  four 
or, five  miles  diftant,  flood  a  place  called  D ctplinc^  which 
was  neverthelefs  reckoned  a  fuburb  of  Antioch.  Heie 
Seleucus  planted  a  grove,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  built 
a  temple  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana, 
making  the  whole  an  afylum.  To  this  place  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Anticch  referted  for'  their  pleafures  and  di- 
verfions  3  whereby  it  became  at  laft  fo  infamous,  that 
“  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne”  was  ufed  as  a 
proverb  to  exprefs  the  molt  voluptuous  and  diflblute 
way  of  living.  Here  Lucius  Verus,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Aurelius,  chofe  to  take  up  his  refidence,  inftead  of 
marching  againft  the  Parthians^}  while  his  general 
Caflius  forbade  by  proclamation  any  cf  his  foldiers  to 
enter  or  even  go  near  the  place.  In  ftiort,  fo  remarkable 
was  Daphne  of  old,  that  the  metropolis  itfelf  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  it,  and  called  Antioch  near  Daphne . 

Though  Antioch  continued  to  be,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  for  near  1600  years  3  yet  fcarce 
any  city  mentioned  in  hiftory  hath  undergone  fuch  ca¬ 
lamities,  both  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and  its 
being  naturally  fubjeCt  to  earthquakes.  The  firfl: 
difafter  mentioned  in  hiftory  which  befel  the  Antio- 
chians  happened  about  145  years  before  Chrift.  Being 
at  that  time  very  much  difaffedted  to  the  perfon  and 
government  of  Demetrius  their  king,  they  w'ere  conti¬ 
nually  railing  tumults  and  feditions  ;  infomuch  that  he 
found  himfelf  at  laft  obliged  to  folicit  afliftance  from 
the  Jews  5  and  was  furniflhed  by  Jonathan,  one  of  the 
Maccabees,  with  3000  men  3  by  which  reinforcement, 
believing  himfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  reduce  the  mu¬ 
tineers  by  force,  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  de¬ 
liver  up  their  arms.  This  unexpected  order  caufed 
a  great  uproar  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to 
arms,  and  invefted  the  king’s  palace,  to  the  number 
of  120,000,  with  a  defign  to  put  him  to  death.  All 
the  Jews  haftened  to  his  relief,  fell  upon  the  rebels, 
killed  100,000  of  them,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city.  On 
the  deftruftion  of  the  Syrian  empire  by  the  Romans, 
Antioch  fubmitted  to  them  as  well  as  the  other  cities 
of  that  kingdom,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  under 
their  dominion.  About  the  year  115,  in  the  reign  of 
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Antioch,  the  emperor  Trajan,  it  was  almoft:  entirely  ruined  by  one 
— -y— '  of  the  mod  dreadful  earthquakes  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

Trajan  himfelf  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  being 
returned  from  an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians ;  fo 
that  the  city  was  then  full  of  troops,  and  Grangers  come 
from  all  quarters  either  out  of  curiofity  or  upon  bufmefs 
and  e  mb  a  flies  :  the  calamity  was  by  this  means  felt  al- 
jnoft  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  violent  claps  of  thunder, 
unu^iial  winds,  and  a  dreadful  noife  under  ground.  The 
fhock  was  fo  terrible,  that  great  numbers  of  houfes  were 
overturned,  and  others  tolled  to  and  fro  like  a  fliip  at 
fea.  Thofe  who  happened  to  be  in  their  houfes  were 
for  the  molt  part  buried  under  their  ruins :  thofe  who 
■were  walking  in  the  ftreets  or  in  the  fquares,  were,  by 
the  violence  of  the  (hock,  dallied  againft  each  other, 
and  moft  of  them  either  killed  or  dangeroufly  Avounded. 
This  earthquake  continued,  with  fome  fmall  intermif- 
fion,  for  many  days  and  nights  ;  fo  that  vaft  numbers 
perillied.  The  moft  violent  ftiock,  according  to  the 
A£ls  of  St  Ignatius,  was  on  a  Sunday,  December  23. 
By  this  Trajan  was  much  hurt,  but  efcaped  through  a 
window.  Dion  Caftius  pretends,  that  he  was  taken  out 
of  the  window  by  one  who  exceeded  the  human  flze  in 
tallnefs.  The  fame  hiftorian  adds,  that  Mount  Lifon, 
which  ftood  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  city,  bowed 
its  head  and  threatened  to  fall  down  upon  it  :  that 
other  mountains  fell  ;  that  new  rivers  appeared,  and 
others  that  had  flowed'  before  forfook  their  courfe  and 
Vanilhed.  When  the  earthquake  ceafed,  a  woman  was 
heard  crying  under  the  ruins  ;  which  being  immediately 
removed,  Ihe  was  found  Avith  a  living  child  in  her 
arms.  Search  was  made  for  others  ;  but  none  Avas  found 
alive,  except  one  child  which  continued  fucking  its  dead 
mother. 

No  doubt,  Trajan,  avIio  was  an  eye-Avitnefs  of  this 
terrible  calamity,  would  contribute  largely  toAvards  the 
re-eftablilhment  of  Antioch  in  its  ancient  fplcndour.  Its 
good  fortune,  however,  did  not  continue  long  ;  for  in 
r 55,  it  was  almoft  entirely  burnt  by  accidental  Are  ; 
when  it  Avas  again  reftored  by  Antoninus  Pii>.  In  176 
or  177,  the  inhabitants  having  ftded  with  Caflius,  the 
above  mentioned  Roman  general,  who  had  revolted  from 
M.  Aurelius,  that  emperor  publiffied  a  fevere  edict  a- 
gainft  them,  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges,  fup- 
prefled  their  public  aflemblies,  and  took  from  them  the 
Ihows  and  fpe&acles  to  which  they  were  greatly  acidifi¬ 
ed  :  hut  his  anger  being foon  appeafed,  he  reftored  them 
to  their  former  condition,  and  even  eondefcer.ded  to  vifit 
their  city.  In  194,  having  ftded  with  Niger  againft  Se- 
verus,  the  latter  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges, 
and  fubjefled  Antioch  as  a  mere  village  to  Laodicea  ; 
but,  however,  pardoned  them  the  next  year,  at  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  eldeft  fon,  then  a  child. 

When  the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  Antioch  became  the  bone  of  contention  between 
them  and  the  eaftern  nations;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  a  Perfian  war,  it  was  almoft  always 
fure  to  fuller.  In  242,  it  Avas  taken  and  plundered  by 
Sapor  ;  and,  though  he  Avas  defeated  by  Gordian,  it 
underwent  the  fame  misfortune  in  the  time  of  Valerian, 
about  18  vears  after;  and  after  the  defeat  and  capti¬ 
vity  of  Valerian,  being  taken  by  the  Perfian  monarch 
a  third  time,  he  not  only  plundered  it,  but  levelled 
all  the  public  buildings  with  the  ground.  The  Per- 


fians,  however,  being  foon  driven  out,  this  unfortunate  Antioch, 
city  continued  free  from  any  remarkable  calamity  till  *— ■ v~~ 
about  the  time  of  the  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
Conftantine  in  331.  It  was  then  affli&ed  with  fo  grie¬ 
vous  a  famine,  that  a  buftiel  of  Avheat  Avas  fold  for  400 
pieces  of  filver.  During  this  grievous  diftrefs,  Con¬ 
ftantine  fent  to  the  bifhop  30,000  bufhels  of  corn  ;  be- 
ftdes  an  incredible  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
to  be  diftributed  among  the  ecclefiaftics,  AvidoAVS,.  or¬ 
phans,  &c.  In  the  year  347,  Conftantine  JI.  caufed 
a  harbour  to  be  made  at  Seleucia,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  Antioch.  This  was  effected  at  an  immenfe 
expence  ;  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  Avhere  the  port 
Avas  made,  being  full  of  fands  and  rocks.  When  the 
emperor  Julian  fet  out  on  his  expedition  againft  the 
Periians,  he  made  a  long  ftay  at  Antioch  ;  during 
Avhich  time,  many  of  the  Roman  provinces  ay  ere  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  famine,  but  which  raged  more  violently 
at  Antioch  than  in  other  places.  The  ecclefiaftical 
Avriters  of  thofe  times  fay,  that  this  famine  followed 
Julian  from  place  to  place;  and  as  he  continued  long¬ 
er  at  Antioch  than  any  other  city,  it  raged  more  vio¬ 
lently  there  than  anywhere  elfe.  To  remedy  this  evil, 

Julian  fixed  the  price  of  corn  :  by  which  means  the 
famine  Avas  greatly  increafed,  the  merchants  convey¬ 
ing  their  corn  privately  to  other  places,  fo  that  this 
metropolis  Avas  reduced  to  a  moft  deplorable  fituation. 

In  381,  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  Antioch 
Avas  again  vifited  by  a  famine,  accompanied  by  a  grie¬ 
vous  plague.  The  latter  foon  ceafed :  but,  the  fa¬ 
mine  Hill  continuing,  the  bifhop,  Libanius,  applied  to 
Icarius,  count  of  the  Eaft,  requefting  him  by  fome 
means  or  other  to  relieve  the  poor,  Avho  had  Hocked 
from  all  parts  to  the  metropolis,  and  Avere  daily  periffi- 
ing  in  great  numbers  ;  but  to  this  Icarius  gave  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  they  were  abhorred  and  juftiy 
punilhed  by  the  god*.  This  inhuman  anfwer  railed 
great  difturbances ;  Avhich,  hOAvever,  Avere  terminated 
without  blood ilied.  In  387,  Theodofius,  finding  his 
exchequer  quite  drained,  and  being  obliged  to  be  at  an 
extraordinary  expence  in  celebrating  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  fon  Arcadius,  and  the  tenth  of  his  oAvn, 
an  extraordinary  tax  ay  as  laid  upon  all  the  people  in 
the  empire.  Moft  of  the  cities  fubmitted  willingly  to 
this  :  but  the  people  of  Antioch,  complaining  of  it 
as  an  unreafonahle  oppreftion,  crowded  to  the  houfe 
of  Flavianus,  their  bifhop,  as  foon  as  the  ediCl  Avas 
publiftied,  to  implore  his  protection.  Being  unable 
to  JInd  him,  they  returned  to  the  forum  ;  and  Avould 
have  torn  the  governor  in  pieces,  had  not  the  officers 
who  attended  him  kept  back  with  great  difficulty  the 
enraged  multitude,  till  he  made  his  efcape.  Upon  this, 
they  broke  fome  of  the  emperor’s  ftatues,  and  dragged 
others  through  the  city,  uttering  the  moft  injurious  and 
abufi\re  exprtftions  againft  him  and  his  Avhole  family. 

They  were,  however,  difeerfed  by  a  body  of  archers, 
who,  by  wounding  only  two  of  the  rabble,  (truck  ter¬ 
ror  into  all  the  reft.  The  governor  proceeded  againft 
the  offenders  with  the  utmoft  cruelty ;  expofing  fome 
to  wild  beads  in  the  theatre,  and  burning  others  alive. 

He  did  not  lpare  even  the  children,  who  had  infulted 
the  emperor’s  ftatues  ;  and  caufed  ftverai  perfons  to  be 
executed,  avIio  had  been  only  fpe&ators  of  the  difor- 
der.  In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  fpread,  that  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  was  at  hand,  with  orders  to  plunder  the 
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citv,  and  put  all  to  the  fword,  without  dlflin&ion  of 
fex  or  age  :  upon  which  the  citizens  abandoned  their 
dwellings  in  the  utrooft  terror  and  confufion,  retiring 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains  with  their  wives  and 
families  As  the  report  proved  groundleis,  tome  ol 
them  returned;  but  the  greater  part  dreading  the 
cruelty  of  the  governor,  and  the  difpleafure  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  continued  in  their  retreats,  'j  o  thofe  who  re¬ 
turned,  St  Chrvfoftom  preached  fome  homilies  which 
have  reached  our  times,  and  are  greatly  admired  ;  and 
which  are  faid  by  St  Chryfoftom  himfelf,  as  weiljs 
fome  cotemporary  writers,  to  have  had  a  confidersmie 
effea  in  reforming  the  lives  of  this  licentious  and  ditlo- 
lute  people.  On  hearing  the  news  of  this  tumult, 
Theodofius  was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he  commanded 
the  citv  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  put 
to  the  fword  without  diftinftion  ;  but  this  order  w  as 
revoked  before  it  could  be  put  into  execution,  and  he 
contented  himfelf  with  a  puniftiment  fimiiar  to  that  in- 
Aided  by  Severus  above  mentioned.  He  appointed 
judges  to  punifti  the  offenders ;  who  proceeded  with  Inch 
feverity,  and  condemned  fuch  numbers,  that  the  city 
was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  On  this 
occafion  St  Chryfoftom  and  the  hermits,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  exerted  all  their 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  people,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  refpite  for  thofe  who  had  been  condemned. 
They  next  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the 
emperor  in  favour  of  the  citizens  in  general  ;  and  be- 
In/ioined  by  Flavianus,  at  laft  obtained  a  general 
pardon,  and  had  the  city  reftored  to  all  its  former  pri¬ 
vileges.^  ^  ^  Antioch  was  almoft  entirely  ruined 
by  an  earthquake,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  bep- 
tember  ;  fcarce  a  Angle  houfc  being  left  Banding  m  the 
moft  beautiful  quarter  of  the  city.  Ihe  like  misfor¬ 
tune  it  experienced  in  529,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Juftin  ;  and  in  15  years  after,  being  taken  by. 
Cofrhoes  king  of  Perfia,  that  infulting  and  haughty 
monarch  gave  it  up  to  his  foldiers  who  put  all  they 
met  to  the  fword.  The  king  himfelf  feized  on  all  the 
gold  and  filver  veffels  belonging  to  the  great  church  ; 
and  caufed  all  the  valuable  ftatues,  piftures,  &c.  to  be 
taken  down  and  conveyed  to  Perfia,  while  his  foldiers 
carried  off  every  thing  elfe.  The  city  being  thus  com¬ 
pletely  plundered,  Cofrhoes  ordered  his  men  to  fet 
fire  to  it*,  which  was  accordingly  done  lo  eftectuaily, 
that  none  of  the  buildings  even  without  the  walls 
efcaped.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  efcaped  flaugnter 
were  carried  into  Perfia  and  fold  as  flavcs. 

Notwithftanding  fo  many  and  fo  great  calamities, 
the  city  of  Antioch  foon  recovered  its  wonted  lplen- 
dour ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  underwent  its  ufual  fate,  be¬ 
ing  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  587, 
by  which  30,000  perfons  loft  their  lives.  In  634,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  kept  poffei- 
fion  of  it  till  the  year  858,  when  it  was  furprifed  by 
one  Burtzas,  and  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Romans  continued  matters  of  it  for  fome  time, 
till  the  civil  diffenfions  in  the  empire  gave  the  Turks 
an  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  it  as  well  as  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Syria.  From  them  it  was  again  taken  by 
the  Crufaders  in  1098.  In  1262,  it  was  again  taken 
by  Bibaris  fultan  of  Egypt,  who  put  a  final  period  to 
its  glory, 
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Antioch  is  now  no  more  than  a  ruinous  town,  whofe  Annoih 
houfes,  built  with  mud  and  ftraw,  and  narrow  and  miry  il 

flreets’  exhibit  every  appearance  ol  mifery  and  wretch  A - ^ 

edneft.  Thefe  houfes  are  fituated  on  tne  iouthern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  at  the  extremity  of  an  old  decay¬ 
ed  bridge  :  they  are  covered  to  the  foutli  by  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  upon  the  flope  of  which  is  a  wall,  built  by  the 
Crufaders.  The  diftancc  between  the  prefent  town  and 
this  mountain  may  be  about  400  yards,  winch  fpace  is 
occupied  by  gardens  and  heaps  of  rubbifh,  but  pre.ent» 

nothing  in tereft mg.  ,  .  .  , 

Notwithftanding  the  unpoliilied  maimers  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  Antioch  was  better  calculated  than  Aleppo  to 
be  the  emporium  of  the  Europeans.  By  clearing  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes;  which  is  fix  leagues  lower  down, 
boats  might  have  been  towed  up  that  river,  though 
they  could  not  have  failed  up,  as  Pocoeke  has  affeited: 
its  current  being  too  rapid.  The  natives,  who  never 


|w  luv,  aevpid.  - 

knew  the  name  Orontes,  call  it,  on  account  of  the 
fwiftnefs  of  its  ftream,  El  aqfi,  that  is,  the  rebel  Its 
breadth  at  Antioch,  is  about  forty  paces.  bcyeti 
leagues  above  that  town  it  pafies  by  a  lake  abounding 
in  fifti,  and  efpeciully  in  eels.  A  great  quantity  ot 
thefe  are  falted  every  year,  but  not  fudicient  *or  the 
numerous  falls  of  the  Greek  Chriftians.  It  is  .to  be 
’remembered,  we  no  longer  hear  at  Antioch,  either  ot 
the  Grove,  or  Daphne,  or  of  the  voluptuous  feenes  ot 
which  it  was  the  theatre. 

The  plain  of  Antioch,  though  the  foil  of  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  is  uncultivated,  and  abandoned  to  the  lurco- 
mans ;  but  the  hills  on  the  fide  of  the  Orontes,  Pa^u‘ 
cularly  oppofite  Serkin,  abound  in  plantations  ot  hgs 
and  olives,  vines,  and  mulberry  trees,  which,  a  thing 
uncommon  in  Turkey,  are  planted  in  quincunx,  and 
exhibit  a  landfcape  worthy  our  fined  provinces. 

Seleucus  Nicatcr,  who  founded  Antioch,  built  alio 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  on  the  northern  bank,  a 
large,  and  well  fortified  city,  which  bore  his  name,  but 
of  which  at  prefent  not  a  fingle  habitation  remains ; 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  heaps  of  rubbith,  and  works 
in  the  adjacent  rock,  which  prove  that  this  was  once  a 
place  of  very  confiderable  importance.  In  the  lea  alio 
may  be  perceived  the  traces  of  two  piers,  which  are  in¬ 
dications  of  an  ancient  port,  now  choked  up.  Ihe  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  go  thither  to  fifh,  and  call  the 
name  of  the  place  Souaidia. 

ANTIOCHETTA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  in 
Caramania,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  over  againfl  the  lfland 
of  Cyprus.  E.  Long.  32.  15.  N.  Lat.  36.  42. 

ANTIOCHIA,  in  Ancient  Geography  ^  a  town  ot 
Afiyria,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Tor- 
nadotus  (Pliny).— Another  of  Caria,  on  the  Meander* 
called  alfo  Pythopolis ,  Athymbra ,  and  Ni/Ja,  or  Nyja, 
(Stephanus)  :  but  Strabo  fays,  that  Nyfa  was  near 
Tralles. — A  third  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  Mount  Cra- 
o-us  (Ptolemy). — A  fourth  called  Epidaphnes ,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Syria,  diftinguiftied  from  cities  of  the  fame 
name,  either  by  its  fituation  on  the  Orontes,  by  which 
it  was  divided,  or  by  its  proximity  to  Daphne  (See 
Antioch). — A  fifth  Antiochia,  a  town  of  Comagene, 
on  the  Euphrates  (Pliny). —  A  fixth  of  Lydia  Tralles , 
fo  called  (Pliny).— A  feventh,  of  Margiana  (Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy),  on  the  river  JMargus,  taking  its 
name  from  Antiochus,  fon  of  Seleucus,  who  rebuilt  it, 
and  walled  it  round,  being  before  called  Alexandria , 

trnm 
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Antiochian  from  Alexander  the  founder,  and  furnamed  Syria  ;  in 
[|  compafs  feventy  ftadia;  whither  Orodes  carried  the  Ro- 
Antiparos.  mans?  after  the  defeat  of  Craffus  (Pliny). —  An  eighth, 
jn  Mefopotomia,  on  the  lake  Calirrhoe,  the  old  name 
‘of  Edeffa  (Pliny). — A  ninth  Antiochia,  on  the  river 
Mygdonius,  in  Mefopotomia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Maims,  and  is  the  fame  with  Nifibis  (Strabo, 
Plutarch),  It  was  the  bulwark  and  frontier  town  of 
the  Romans  againft  the  Parthians  and  Perfians,  till 
given  up  to  the  Perfians,  by  Jovinian,  by  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  peace  (Ammian,  Eutropius). — A  tenth  Antiochia, 
wa3  that  fituated  in  the  north  of  Pifidia  (Luke,  Pto¬ 
lemy,  Strabo):  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation  Ccefarea.  There  is  an  Antiochia  at  Mount 
Taurus,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  by  no  other  au¬ 
thor. 

ANTIOCHIAN  SECT  or  Academy ,  a  name  given 
to  the  fifth  academy,  or  branch  of  Academies.  It  took 
the  denomination  from  its  being  founded  by  Antiochus, 
a  philofopher  contemporary  with  Cicero. — The  Antio¬ 
chian  academy  fucceeded  the  Philonian.  As  to  point 
of  docftrine,  the  philofophers  of  this  fe&  appear  to 
have  reftored  that  of  the  ancient  academy,  except  that 
in  the  article  of  the  criterion  of  truth.  Antiochus  was 
really  a  Stoic,  and  only  nominally  an  Academic. 

ANTIOCHIAN  Epocha ,  a  method  of  computing  time 
from  the  proclamation  of  liberty  granted  the  city  of 
Antioch  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

ANTIOCHUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  See  that  article, 

Antiochus  of  Afcalon,  a  celebrated  philofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Philo  of  Lariffa,  the  mailer  of  Cicero, 
and  the  friend  of  Lucullus  and  Brutus.  Pie  was  found¬ 
er  of  a  fifth  academy  :  but,  inftead  of  attacking  other 
fe£ls,  he  fet  himfelf  down  to  reconcile  them  together, 
particularly  the  fe£t  of  the  Stoics  with  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  academy. 

ANTIOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  wife  of  Licus, 
king  of  Thebes,  who,  being  dcllowered  by  Jupiter  in 
the  form  of  a  fatyr,  brought  forth  Amphion  and  Ze~ 
thus. — Another  Antiope  was  queen  of  the  Amazons ; 
and,  with  the  aftiftance  of  the  Scythians,  invaded  the 
Athenians;  and  was  vanquiihed  by  Thefeus. 

ANTIPiEDOBAPTISTS,  (derived  from  *m, 
■again/I,  7rcii$,  child ,  and  baptize,  whence 

fZxTrTirr/is'),  is  a  diftinguilhing  denomination  given  to 
thofe  who  object  to  the  baptifm  of  infants  ;  becaufe 
they  fay  infants  are  incapable  of  being  inftru&ed,  and 
of  making  that  profefiion  of  faith  which  entitles  them 
to  this  ordinance,  and  an  admifiion  into  church  com¬ 
munion.  See  Anabaptists  and  Baptists. 

ANTI  PAROS,  an  illand  in  the  Archipelago,  op- 
pofite  to  Paros,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  ftrait 
about  feven  miles  over.  It  is  the  Oleares  or  Oliaros , 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Virgil,  Ovid,  &.c.  ;  and 
was,  according  to  Heraclides  Ponticus,  as  quoted  by 
Stephanus,  firft  peopled  by  a  Phoenician  colony  from 
Sidon.  According  to  Mr  Tournefort’s  account,  it  is 
about  1 6  miles  in  circumference,  produces  a  little  wine 
and  cotton,  with  as  much  corn  as  is  neceffary  for  the 
maintenance  of  60  or  70  families,  who  live  together  in 
a  village  at  one  end  of  the  illand,  and  are  moftly  Mal- 
tefe  and  French  corfairs. 

This  illand  is  remarkable  for  a  fub  erraneous  cavern 
or  grotto,  accounted  one  of  the  greafeft  natural  curio- 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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fities  in  the  world.  It  was  firft  difcovered  in  the  laft  Antiparos. 
century  by  oneMagni  an  Italian  traveller,  who  has  given 
us  the  following  account  :  “  Having  been 


informed 

(fays  he)  by  the  natives  of  Paros,  that  in  the  little 
illand  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about  two  miles  from 
the  former,  a  gigantic  ftatue  was  to  be  feen  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  refolved  that 
we  (the  French  conful  and  himfelf)  fhoiild  pay  it  a  vi- 
fit.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  after  we  had  land¬ 
ed  on  the  illand,  and  walked  about  four  miles  through 
the  midft  of  beautiful  plains  and  doping  woodlands, 
we  at  length  came  to  a  little  hill,  in  the  fide  of  which 
yawned  a  moil  horrid  cavern,  that,  with  its  gloom,  at 
firft  ftruck  us  with  terror,  and  almoit  reprefled  curiofi- 
ty.  Recovering  the  firft  furprife,  however,  we  entered 
boldly  ;  and  had  not  proceeded  above  20  paces,  when 
the  fuppofed  ftatue  of  the  giant  prefented  itfelf  to  our 
view.  We  quickly  perceived,  that  what  the  ignorant 
natives  had  been  terrified  at  as  a  giant,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fparry  concretion,  formed  by  the  water 
dropping  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  by  degrees 
hardening  into  a  figure  that  their  fears  had  formed  in¬ 
to  a  monfter.  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance,  we  were  induced  to  proceed  ftill  further,  in  queft 
of  new  adventures  in  this  fubterranean  abode.  As  we 
proceeded,  new  wonders  offered  themfelves;  the  fpars, 
formed  into  trees  and  Ihrubs,  prefented  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
trified  grove  ;  fome  white,  fome  green  ;  and  all  reced¬ 
ing  in  due  perfpe6live.  They  ftruck  us  with  the 
more  amazement,  as  we  knew  them  to  be  mere  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  who,  hitherto  in  folitude,  had,  in  her 
playful  moments,  dreffed  the  feene  as  if  for  her  own 
amufement. 

u  But  we  had  as  yet  feen  but  a  few  of  the  wonders 
of  the  place,  and  we  were  introduced  as  yet  only  into 
the  portico  of  this  amazing  temple.  In  one  corner  ofc 
this  half-illuminated  recefs,  there  appeared  an  opening 
of  about  three  feet  wide,  which  feemed  to  lead  to  a 
place  totally  dark,  and  that  one  of  the  natives  affured 
us  contained  nothing  more  than  a  refervoir  of  water. 
Upon  this  we  tried,  by  throwing  down  fome  ft  ones, 
which  rumbling  along  the  Tides  of  the  defeent  for  fome 
time,  the  found  feemed  at  laft  quafhed  in  a  bed  of  wa¬ 
ter.  In  order,  however,  to  be  more  certain,  we  fent 
in  a  Levantine  mariner,  who,  by  the  promife  of  a  good 
reward,  with  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  ventured  into  this 
narrow  aperture.  After  continuing  within  it  tor  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  carrying  fome  beau¬ 
tiful  pieces  of  white  fpar  in  his  hand,  which  art  could 
neither  imitate  nor  equal.  Upon  being  informed  by 
him  that  the  place  was  full  of  thefe  beautiful  incruila- 
tions,  I  ventured  in  once  more  with  him,  for  about  50 
paces,  anxioufly  and  cautioufly  defeending  by  a  fteep 
and  dangerous  way.  Finding,  however,  that  we  came 
to  a  precipice  which  led  into  a  fpacious  amphitheatre, 
if  I  may  fo  call  it,  ftill  deeper  than  any  other  part,  we 
returned;  and  being  provided  with  a  ladder,  flambeaux, 
and  other  things  to  expedite  our  defeent,  our  whole 
company,  man  by  man,  ventured  into  the  fame  open¬ 
ing,  and,  defeending  one  after  another,  we  at  laft  faw 
ourfelves  all  together  in  the  moft  magnificent  part  of 
the  cavern. 

“  Our  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up,  and  the 
whole  place  completely  illuminated,  never  could  the  eye 
be  prefented  with  a  more  glittering  or  a  more  magnifi- 
3  I  cent 
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Antic” ros  cent  fcene.  The  roof  all  hung  with  folid  Icicles,  tranf- 

c — — ■  parent  as  glafs,  yet  folid  as  marble.  I  he  eye  could 
karce  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  ceiling  ;  the  fides  were 
regularly  formed  with  fpars  5  and  the  whole  presented 
the  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  illuminated  with  an 
immenfe  profufion  of  lights.  The  floor  confifted  of  fo¬ 
lid  marble-,  and  in  feveral  places,  magnificent  columns, 
thrones,  altars,  and  other  objects,  appeared,  as  if  nature 
had  defigned  to  mock  the  curiofities  of  art.  Our  voices, 
upon  fpeaking  or  finging,  were  redoubled  to  an  afto- 
nifiiing  loudntfs  ;  and,  upon  the  firing  of  a  gun,  the 
noife  and  reverberations  were  almolt  deafening.  In  the 
midft  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  rofe  a  concretion  of 
about  15  feet  high,  that,  in  fome  meafure,  refembled 
an  altar  ;  from  which,  taking  the  hint,  we  caufed  mals 
to  be  celebrated  there.  The  beautiful  columns  that 
Ihot  up  round  the  altar,  appeared  like  candlefticks ;  and 
many  other  natural  objefls  reprefented  the  cuftomary 
ornaments  of  this  facrament. 

“  Below  even  thi3  fpacious  grotto,  there  feemed  an¬ 
other  cavern  ;  down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former 
mariner,  and  defeended  about  50  paces  by  means  of  a 
rope.  I  at  laft  arrived  at  a  fmall  fpot  of  level  ground, 
where  the  bottom  appeared  different  from  that  of  the 
amphitheatre,  being  compofed  of  foft  clay,  yielding  to 
the  preffure,  and  in  which  I  thruft  a  flick  to  about  fix 
feet  deep.  In  this,  however,  as  above,  numbers  of  the 
moft  beautiful  cryftals  were  formed  ;  one  of  which, 
particularly  refembled  a  table.  Upon  our  egrefs.  from 
this  amazing  cavern,  We  perceived  a  Greek  infeription 
upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth  ;  but  fo  obliterated  by  time, 
that  we  could  not  read  it.  It  feemed  to  import,  that 
one  Antipater,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  had  come  thi¬ 
ther  ;  but  whether  he  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the 
cavern,  lie  does  not  think  fit  to  inform  us.” 

From  this  account  Mr  Tournefort’s  differs  confider- 
ably.  Mr  Magni  mentions  only  one  defeent  or  pre¬ 
cipice  from  the  entry  of  the  cave  to  the  grotto,  or 
m'oft  magnificent  part  ;  Mr  Tournefort  fays  that  there 
were  many  very  dangerous  precipices  and  rugged  ways, 
through  which  they  were  obliged  to  pafs  fometimes  on 
their  back,  and  fometimes  on  their  belly,  but  gives  no 
particular  account  of  his  journey  till  he  come  to  the 
~rand  cavern.  This  indeed  he  deferibes  very  pompouf- 
fy  ;  but  as  by  it  be  evidently  wants  to  fupport  a  favour¬ 
ite’  hypothecs,  namely,  the  vegetation  of  (tones,  per¬ 
haps  the  particulars  are  not  altogether  to  be  depended 
upon.  He  informs  us,  that,  at  .the  entry  into  the  ca¬ 
vern,  he  met  with  a  Greek  infeription  almoft  effaced, 
containing  a  good  number  of  proper  names  ;  and  that 
there  was°a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants,  that  thefe 
were  the  names  of  thofe  who  had  confpired  againft  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  having  miffed  their  aim,  had  ta¬ 
ken  refuge  in  this  grotto. 

The  moil  particular  account,  however,  ot  this  ta- 
mous  grotto  that  hath  hitherto  been  publifhed,  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Britifti  Magazine,  in  a  letter  iigned  Charles 
Saunders ,  and  dated  leb.  24.  1746-7  *,  .which,  as  it 
is  very  particular,  and  feems  to  bear  fufficient  marks  of 
authenticity,  \ye  (hall  here  infert.  “  Its  entrance  “lies 
in  the  fide  of  a  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea- 
fhore  *,  and  is  a  fpacious  and  very  large  arch,  formed 
of  rough  craggv  rocks,  overhung  with  brambles  and 
a  o-reat°many  climbing  plants,  that  give  it  a  gloomi- 
j>eis  which  is  very  awful  and  agreeable.  Our  furgeon, 
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royfelf,  and  four  paffengers,  attended  by  fix  guides  Antipsros. 
with  lighted  torches,  entered  this  cavern  about  eight  f—> 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  the  middle,  of  Auguft  laft. 

We  had  not  gone  ao  yards  in  this  cavity  when  we  loft 
all  fight  of  day  light :  but  our  guides  going  before  us 
with  lioht,  we  entered  into  a  low  narrow  kind  of  al¬ 
ley  furrounded  every  way  with  ftones  all  glittering  like 
diamonds  by  the  light  of  our  torches  ;  the  whole  be- 
ing  covered  and  lined  throughout  with  fmall  cryftals, 
which  o-ave  a  thoufand  various  colours  by  their  different 
refleftions.  The  alley  grows  lower  and  narrower  as 
one  goes  on,  till  at  length  one  can  fcarce  get  along  it. 

At  the  end  of  this  paffage  we  were  each  of  us  prefent¬ 
ed  with  a  rope,  to  tie  about  our  middles  which  when 
we  had  done,  our  guides  led  us  to  the  brink  of  a  moft 
horrible  precipice.  The  defeent  into  this  was  quite 
deep,  and  the  place  all  dark  and  gloomy.  We  could 
fee  nothing,  in  fhort,  but  fome  of  our  guides  with 
torches  in  a  miferable  dark  place,  at  a  vaft  diftance  be¬ 
low  us.  The  dreadful  depth  of  this  place,  and  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  defeent  through  a  miferable  darknefs  into  it, 
made  me  look  back  to  the  lane  of  diamonds,  if  I  may 
fo  call  it,  through  which  we  had  juft  paffed  ;  and.I  could 
not  but  think  I  was  leaving  heaven,  to  defeend  into  the 
infernal  regions.  The  hope  of  fomething  fine  at  my 
journey’s  end  tempted  me,  however,  to  truft  myfelf 
to  the  rope  and  my  guides  at  the  top,  to.  let  myfelf 
down.  After  about  two  minutes  dangling  in  this  pof- 
ture.  not  without  much  pain  as  well  as  terror,  I 
found  myfelf  fafe,  however,  at  the  bottom  5  and  our 
friends  all  foon  followed  the  example.  When  we  had 
congratulated  here  with  one  another  on  our  fafe  de¬ 
feent  5  I  was  inquiring  where  the  grotto,  as  they  call¬ 
ed  it,  was.  Our  guides,  fhaking  their  heads,  told  us, 
we  had  a  great  way  to  that  yet  :  and  led  us  forward 
about  30  yards,  under  a  roof  of  ragged  rocks,  in  a 
fcene  of  terrible  darknefs,  and  at  a  vaft  deptn  from  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  to  the  brink  of  another  precipice 
much  deeper  and  more  terrible  than  the  former.  T  \vo 
of  the  guides  went  down  here  with  their  torches  firft  *r 
and  by  their  light  we  could  fee,  that  this  paffage  was 
not  fo  perpendicular  indeed  as  the  other,  but  lay  in  a 
very  fteep  flant,  with  a  very  flippery  rock  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  vaft  pieces  of  rough  rugged  rocks  jutting  cut  in 
many  places  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  defeent,  and  for¬ 
cing  the  guides  fometimes  to  climb  over,  fometimes  to 
creep  under  them,  and  fometimes  to  round  them ;  and 
on  the  left,  a  thoufand  dark  caverns,  like  fomany  monf- 
trous  wells,  ready,  if  a  foot  (liould  flip,  to  fwallnw  them 
up  for  ever.  We  flood  on  the  edge  to  fee  thefe  people 
with  their  lights  defeend  before  us  *,  and  were  amazed 
and  terrified  to  fee  them  continue  defeending  till  they 
feemed  at  a  monftrous  and  moft  frightful  depth.  When 
they  were  at  the  bottom,  however,  they  hollaed  to 
us  ;  and  we,  trembling  and  quaking,  began  to  defeend 
after  them.  We  had  not  gone  30  leet  down,  when  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  rock  was  perfeflly  perpendi¬ 
cular  •,  and  a  vaft  cavern  feemed  to  open  its  mouth  to 
fwallow  us  up  on  one  fide,  while  a  wall  of  rugged 
rock  threatened  to  tear  us  to  pieces  on  the  other.  I 
was  quite  diflieartened  at  this  terrible  profpe£l,  and  de¬ 
clared  I  would  go  back  ;  but  our  guides  affured  us 
there  was  no  danger  5  and  the  reft  of  the  company  re- 
folving  to  fee  the  bottom  now  they  were  come  fo  far,  I 
would  not  leave  them  :  fo  on  we  went  to  a  corner  where 

there 
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Antiparos.  there  was  placed  an  old  flippery  and  rotten  ladder, 
*  ■  -y  ■'  ■  which  hung  down  clofe  to  the  rock  ;  and  down  this, 
one  after  another,  we  at  length  all  defeended.  When 
we  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  this,  we  found  ourfelves  at 
the  entrance  of  another  paflage,  which  was  terrible 
enough  indeed;  but  in  this  there  was  not  wanting  forne- 
thing  of  beauty.  This  was  a  wide  and  gradual  de- 
feent ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  one  of  our  guides  feat- 
ed  himfelf  on  his  breech,  and  began  to  Hide  down, 
telling  us  we  muft  do  the  fame.  We  could  difeover,  by 
the  light  of  his  torch,  that  this  paflage  was  one  of  the 
noblelt  vaults  in  the  world.  It  is  about  nine  feet  high, 
feven  wide,  and  has  for  its  bottom  a  fine  green  glofly 
marble.  The  walls  and  arch  of  the  roof  of  this  being 
as  fmooth  and  even  in  moft  places  as  if  wrought  by 
art,  and  made  of  a  fine  gliflering  red  and  white  gra¬ 
nite,  fupported  here  and  there  with  columns  of  a  deep 
blood-red  Alining  porphyry,  made,  with  the  refleXion 
of  the  lights,  an  appearance  not  to  be  conceived.  This 
paflage  is  at  leaft  40  yards  long  ;  and  of  fo  fteep  a  de¬ 
scent,  that  one  has  enough  to  do,  when  feated  on  one’s 
breech  not  to  defeend  too  quickly.  Our  guides,  that  we 
kept  with  us,  could  here  keep  on  each  fide  of  us  ;  and, 
what  with  the  prodigious  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
place,  our  eafy  travelling  through  it,  and  the  diverfion 
of  our  now  and  then  running  over  one  another  whether 
we  would  or  not  ;  this  was  much  the  plesfanteft  part  of 
our  journey.  When  we  had  entered  this  paffage,  I 
imagined  we  fiiould  at  the  bottom  join  the  two  guides 
we  had  firft  fet  down  ;  but  alas  !  when  we  were  got 
there  we  found  ourfelves  only  at  the  mouth  of  ano¬ 
ther  precipice,  down  which  we  defeended  by  a  fecond 
ladder  not  much  better  than  the  former.  I  could  have 
admired  this  place  alfo,  would  my  terror  have  fuffered 
me ;  but  the  dread  of  falling,  kept  all  my  thoughts 
employed  during  my  defeent.  I  could  not  but  obferve, 
however,  as  my  companions  were  coming  down  after 
me,  that  the  wall,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  which  the  lad¬ 
der  hung  by,  was  one  mafs  of  blood-red  marble,  co¬ 
vered  with  white  fprigs  4of  rock  cryftal  as  long  as  my 
Anger,  and  making,  with  the  glow  of  the  purple  from 
behind,  one  continued  immenfc  flieet  of  amethyfts. 
From  the  foot  of  this  ladder  we  Aided  on  our  bellies 
through  another  (hallow  vault  of  poliftied  green  and 
white  marble,  about  20  feet  :  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
joined  our  guides.  Here  we  all  got  together  once 
again,  and  drank  fome  rum,  to  give  us  courage  before 
we  proceeded  any  farther.  After  this  fhort  refrelh- 
ment,  we  proceeded  by  a  ftrait,  but  fome  what  Aanting 
paflage,  of  a  rough,  hard,  and  fome  what  coarfe  ftone, 
full  of  a  thoufand  ftrange  figures  of  fnakes  rolled  round, 
and  looking  as  if  alive  ;  but  in  reality  as  cold  and  hard 
as  the  reft  of  the  ftone,  and  nothing  but  fome  of  the 
ftone  itfelf  in  that  ftiape.  We  walked  pretty  eafily  a- 
long  this  defeent  for  near  200  yards  ;  where  we  faw 
two  pillars  feemingly  made  to  fupport  the  roof  from 
falling  in  ;  but  in  reality  it  was  no  fuch  thing ;  for  they 
were  very  brittle,  and  made  of  a  fine  glittering  yellow 
marble.  When  we  had  pafled  thefe  about  200  yards, 
we  found  ourfelves  at  the  brink  of  another  very  terrible 
precipice :  but  this  our  guides  allured  us  was  the  laft  ; 
and  there  being  a  very  good  ladder  to  go  down  by,  we 
readily  ventured.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fteep  wall,  as 
I  may  call  it,  we  found  ourfelves  for  fome  way  upon 
plain  even  ground;  but,  after  about  40  yards  walking, 


were  prefented  by  our  guides  with  ropes  again  ;  which  Antiparos. 
we  faftened  about  our  middles,  though  not  to  be  fwung 
down  by,  but  only  for  fear  of  danger,  as  there  are  lakes 
and  deep  waters  all  the  way  from  hence  on  the  left  hand. 

With  this  caution,  however,  we  entered  the  laft  alley  : 
and  horrible  work  it  was  indeed  to  get  through  it.  All 
was  perfeXly  horrid  and  difmal  here.  The  fides  and 
roof  of  the  paflage  were  all  of  black  ftone  ;  and  the 
rocks  in  our  way  were  in  fome  places  fo  fteep,  that  we 
were  forced  to  lie  all  along  on  our  backs,  and  Hide 
down  ;  and  fo  rough,  that  they  cut  our  clothes,  and 
bruifed  us  miferably  in  pafting.  Over  our  heads,  there 
was  nothing  but  ragged  black  rocks,  fome  of  them 
looking  as  if  they  were  every  moment  ready  to  fall  in 
upon  us;  and,  on  our  left  hands,  the  light  of  our  guides 
torches  (hewed  us  continually  the  furfaces  of  dirty  and 
miferably  looking  lakes  of  water.  If  I  had  heartily 
repented  of  my  expedition  often  before,  here  I  afliire 
you  I  was  all  in  a  cold  fweat,  and  fairly  gave  myfelf 
over  for  loft  ;  heartily  curfing  all  the  travellers  that  had 
written  of  this  place,  that  they  had  deferibed  it  fo  as 
to  tempt  people  to  fee  it,  and  never  told  us  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  lay  in  the  way.  In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  re¬ 
flexions,  and  in  the  very  difmalleft  part  of  all  the  ca¬ 
vern,  on  a  fudden  we  had  loft  four  of  our  fix  guides. 

What  was  my  terror  on  this  fight  I  The  place  was  a 
thoufand  times  darker  and  more  terrible  for  want  o£ 
their  torches  ;  and  I  expeXed  110  other  but  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  follow  them  into  fome  of  thefe  lakes,  into 
which  I  doubted  not  but  they  were  fallen.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two  guides  faid  all  they  could  indeed,  to  cheer  us 
up  ;  and  told  us  we  ftiould  fee  the  other  four  again 
foon,  and  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey.  I 
do  not  know  what  efteX  this  might  have  upon  the  reft 
of  my  companions  ;  but  I  affure  you  I  believed  no  part 
of  the  fpeech  but  the  laft,  which  I  expeXed  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  find  fulfilled  in  fome  pond  or  precipice.  Our 
paflage  was  by  this  time  become  very  narrow,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all-fours  over  rugged  rocks ; 
when  in  an  inftant,  and  in  the  midft  of  thefe  melancho¬ 
ly  apprehenfions,  I  heard  a  little  hiding  noife,  and  faw 
myfelf  in  utter,  and  not  to  be  deferibed,  darknefs.  Our 
guides  called  indeed  cheerfully  to  us,  and  told  us  that 
they  had  accidentally  dropped  their  torches  into  a  pud¬ 
dle  of  water,  but  we  fhould  foon  come  to  the  reft  of 
them,  and  they  would  light  them  again  ;  and  told  us 
there  was  no  danger,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  crawl  forward.  I  cannot  fay  but  I  was  amazed  at 
the  courage  of  thefe  people  ;  who  were  in  a  place  where, 

I  thought,  four  of  them  had  already  periftied,  and 
from  whence  we  could  none  of  us  ever  efcape  ;  and  de¬ 
termined  to  lie  down  and  die  where  I  was.  Words  can¬ 
not  deferibe  the  horror  or  the  extreme  darknefs  of  the 
place.  One  of  our  guides,  however,  perceiving  that  I 
did  not  advance,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping  his  hand 
firmly  over  my  eyes,  dragged  me  a  few  paces  forward. 

While  I  was  in  this  ftrange  condition,  expeXing  every 
moment  death  in  a  thoufand  ftiapes,  and  trembling  to 
think  what  the  guide  meant  by  this  rough  proceeding, 
he  lifted  me  at  once  over  a  great  ftone,  fet  me  down  on 
my  feet,  and  took  his  hand  from  before  my  eyes.  What 
words  can  deferibe  at  that  inftant  my  aftoniftiment  and 
tranfport  !  Inftead  of  darknefs  and  defpair,  all  was 
fplendour  and  magnificence  before  me  :  our  guides  all 
appeared  about  us  :  the  place  was  illuminated  by  50 
3  I  2  torches. 
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torches,  and  the  guides  all  welcomed  me  into  the  grot¬ 
to  of  Antiparos.  The  four  that  were  firft  miffing,  I 
now  found  had  only  given  us  the  flip,  to  get  the  torches 
lighted  up  before  we  came ;  and  the  other  two  had  put 
out  their  lights  on  purpofe,  to  make  us  enter  out  of  ut¬ 
ter  darknefs  into  this  pavilion  of  fplendour  and  glory. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  proper  bufinefs  of  this  letter  : 
which  was  to  defcribe  this  grotto.  But  I  mull  confels 
to  you  that  words  .cannot  do  it.  The,  amazing  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  place,  the  eye  that  fees  them  only  can  con¬ 
ceive.  The  beft  account  I  can  give  you,  however, 

pray  accept  of.  .  ,  0 

“  The  people  told  us,  the  depth  of  this  place  was  485 
vards ;  the  grotto,  in  which  we  now  were,  is  a  cavern 
of  120  yards  wide,  and  113  long,  and  feems  about  60 
yards  high  in  moll  places.  Thefe  meafures  differ  lome- 
thing  from  the  accounts  travellers  in  general  give  us ; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  them  as  exaft,  for  I  took 
them  with  my  own  hand.  Imagine  then  with  your- 
felf,  an  immenfe  arch  like  this,  almoft  all  over  lined 
with  fine  and  bright  cryftallized  white  marble,  and 
illuminated  with  50  torches  •,  and  you  will  then  have 
fome  faint  idea  of  the  place  I  had  the  pleafure  to  fpend 
three  hours  in.  This,  however,  is  but  a  faint  defcrip- 
tion  of  its  beauties.  The  roof,  which  is  a  fine  vaulted 
arch,  is  hung  all  over  with  icicles  of  white  finning  mar¬ 
ble,  fome  of  them  ten  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  one’s 
middle  at  the  root  •,  and  among  thefe  hang  a  thoufand 
feftoons  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  fame  fubftance  ; 
but  fo  very  glittering,  that  there  is  no  bearing  to  look 
up  at  them.  The  fides  of  the  arch  are  planted  with 
feeming  trees  of  the  fame  white  marble,  rifling  in  rows 
one  above  another,  and  often  enclofing  the  points  of 
the  icicles.  From  thefe  trees  there  are  alfo  hung  fe¬ 
ftoons,  tied  as  it  were  from  one  to  another  in  vaft 
quantities  ;  and  in  fome  places  among  them  there  feem 

rivers  of  marble  winding  through  them  in  a  thoufand 

meanders.  All  thefe  things  are  only  made,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  from  the  dropping  of  water,  but  really 
look  like  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble.  The 
floor  we  trod  upon  was  rough  and  uneven,  with  cry- 
flals  of  all  colours  growing  irregularly  out  of  it,  red, 
blue,  green,  and  fome  of  a  pale  yellow.  Thefe  were 
all  fhaped  like  pieces  of  faltpetre  •,  but  fo  hard,  that 
they  cut  our  (hoes  •,  among  thefe,  here  and  there,  are 
placed  icicles  of  the  fame  white  fliining  marble  with  thofe 
above,  and  feeming  to  have  fallen  down  from  the  roof 
and  fixed  there  ;  only  the  big  end  of  thefe  is  to  the  floor. 
To  all  thefe  our  guides  had  tied  torches,  two  or  three 
to  a  pillar,  and  kept  continually  beating  them,  to  make 
them  burn  bright.  You  may  guefs  what  a  glare  of 
fplendour  and  beauty  muft  be  the  e  fie  ft  of  this  illumina¬ 
tion,  among  fuch  rocks  and  columns  of  marble.  All 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the  arch  are  a  thou¬ 
fand  white  maffes  of  marble,  in  the  ffiape  of  oak  trees. 
j\Ir  Tournefort  compares  them  to  cauliflowers,  but  I 
fliould  as  foon  compare  them  to  toadftools.  In  fliort, 
they  are  large  enough  to  enclofe,  in  many  places,  a 
piece  of  ground  big  enough  for  a  bedchamber.  One  of 
thefe  chambers  has  a  fair  white  curtain,  whiter  than 
fatin,  of  the  fame  marble,  ftretched  all  over  the  front 
of  it.  In  this  we  all  cut  our  names,  and  the  date  of 
the  year,  as  a  great  many  people  have  done  before  us. 
In  a  courfe  of  years  afterwards,  the  ftone  blifters  out 
like  this  white  marble  over  the  letters.  Mr  Tourne- 
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fort  thinks  the  rack  grows  like  oaks  or  apple  trees  for  Antipas. 
this  reafon  ;  but  I  remember  I  faw  fome  of  the  fineft  v 
cockle  and  muffel  ffiells,  in  the  rock  thereabouts  that 
ever  I  faw  in  my  life.  I  wonder  whether  he  thinks 
they  grow  there  too.  Befides,  if  this  rock  grows  fo 
fall,  the  cavern  ought  to  be  all  grown  up  by  this  time  ; 
and  yet,  according  to  his  meafures  and  mine,  the  ca¬ 
vern  feems  on  the  other  hand  to  be  turned  larger  fince. 

Indeed,  all  that  I  can  gather  from  his  account  ot  this 
glorious  place  is,  that  he  had  drank  a  bottle  or  two  too 
much  before  he  went  down  into  it.” 

ANTIPAS  HEROD,  or  Herod-Antipas,  the  fon 
of  Herod  the  Great,  by  one  of  his  wives  called  Cleo¬ 
patra,  a  native  of  Jerufalem.  Herod  the  Great,  in 
his  firft  will,  appointed  Antipas  his  fucceffor  in  the 
kingdom  •,  but  afterwards,  altering  that  will,  be  named 
his  fon  Archelaus  his  fucceffor,  giving  to  Antipas  the 
title  only  of  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Ptrsea. 

Antipas  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  adorning  and 
fortifving  the  principal  places  of  his  dominions.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia  ;  whom 
he  divorced  about  the  year  of  Chrift  33,  to  marry  his 
filter-in-law  Herodias,  wife  to  his  brother  Philip,  who 
was  ftill  living.  St  John  the  Baptift  exclaiming  con¬ 
tinually  againft  this  inceft,  was  taken  into  cuftody  by 
order  of  Antipas,  and  imprifoned  in  the  cattle  ot  lUa- 
ch tents,  (Mat.  xiv.  3,  4.  Mark  1.  14.  vi.  17,  >»• 

Luke  iii.  19,  20.)  Jofephus  fays,  that  Antipas  caufed 
St  John  to  be  laid  hold  of,  becaufe  he  drew  too  great  a 

concourfe  of  people  after  him and  that  he  was  afraid 
left  he  thouid  make  ufe  of  the  authority  which  he  had 
acouired  over  the  minds  and  afte&ions  of  the  people* 
to  induce  them  to  revolt.  But  the  evangelifts,  who^ 
were  better  informed  than  Jofephus,  as  being  eye  wit¬ 
ness  of  what  palled,  and  acquainted  in  a  particular 
manner  with  St  John  and  his  difciples,  affure  us  that 
the  true  reafon  of  imprifoning  St  John  was  the.  aversion 
which  Herod  and  Herodias  had  conceived  againft  him 
for  the  liberty  he  had  ufed  in  cenfuring  their  fcandal- 
ous  marriage.  The  virtue  and  holinefs  of  St  John  wem 
fuch,  that  even  Herod  feared  and  refpeded  him  *,  but 
his  paffion  for  Herodias  had  prevailed  with  him  to  have 
killed  that  prophet,  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by  his 
apprehenftons  of  the  people,  who  efteemed  John  the 
Baptift  as  a  prophet.  {Mat.  xiv.  5,  6.).  One  day*, 
however,  while  the  king  was  celebrating  the  feftival  ot 
his  birth,  with  the  principal  perfons  of  his  court,  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before  him  ;  and  pleafed 
him  fo  well,  that  he  promifed  with  an  oath  to  give  her 
whatever  flie  fliould  alk  of  him.  By  her  mother  s  ad- 
fhe  a  Iked  the  head  of  John  the  Baptift  :  upon 


VICe  ~  *  -  —  i 

which  the  king  commanded  John  to  be  beheaded  m 
prifon,  and  the  head  to  be  given  her..  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia,  to  revenge  the  affront  which  Herod  had 
offered  to  his  daughter,  declared  war  againft  him,  and 
overcame  him  in  a  very  obftinate  engagement.  Herod 
being  afterwards  detedled  as  a  party  in  Sejanus’s  con- 
fpiracy,  was  banilhed  by  the  emperor  Caius  to  Lyons 
in  Gaul  *,  whither  Herodias  accompanied  him. 

This  Antipas  is  the*  Herod  who,  being  at  Jerufalem 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion  (Luke  xxiii.  II.)* 
ridiculed  him,  by  dreffing  him  in  a  white  robe,  and  di- 
refting  him  to  be  conduced  back  to  Pilate,  as  a  mock 
king,  whofe  ambition  gave  him  no  umbrage.  Ihe 
time  when  Antipas  died  is  not  known  :  however,  it  . is 

certain 
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Antipater,  certain  he  died  in  exile,  as  well  as  Herodias.  Jofe-  fox’s  bowels,  between  the  falamander  and  tortoife,  and  Antipathy. 

Antipathy!  phus  fays,  that  he  died  in  Spain,  whither  Caius  upon  between  the  weafel  and  the  toad.  Nothing  is  lets  con-  * 

his  coining  to  Gaul,  the  firft  year  of  his  baniffiment,  firmed,  or  rather  nothing  is  more  falfe,  than  thete 

might  order  him  to  be  fent.  fafts,  with  which  vulgar  credulity  and  aftomffiment 

ANTIPATER,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  and  one  are  amufed  and  aauated  :  and  though  fome  of  theie 
of  Alexander  the  Great’s  generals,  was  a  man  of  great  antipathies  fhould  be  afcertained,  this  would  be  no 

abilities,  and  a  lover  of  the  fciences  *,  but  was  accufed  proqf  that  the  animals  which  feel  them  are  not  ac- 

of  poifoning  Alexander.  He  fubdued  the  revolted  quainted  with  their  caufes,  according  to  their  mode  and 

Thracians,  relieved  Megalopolis,  and  overthrew  the  proportion  of  knowledge  *,  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  no 

Spartans  there.  He  died  321  years  before  the  Chrif-  longer  the  antipathy  which  we  have  defined., 

tian  era.  2.  We  muft  abftra£l  thofe  antipathies  which  can  be 

ANTIPATER,  an  Idumean  of  illufirious  birth,  and  extinguifhed  or  refumed  at  pleafure  ;  thofe  fictitious 

pofle fifed  of  great  riches  and  abilities,  taking  advantage  averfions,  which  certain  perfons  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel, 

of  the  confufion  into  wjiich  the  two  brothers  Hyrcanus  with  affrfted  airs,  that  they  may  appear  more  precile 

and  Arittobulus  plunged  Judea  by  their  conteft  for  and  finical,  or  Angularly  and  prodigioufly  elegant  ; 

the  office  of  high  pried,  took  fuch  meafures  as  to  gain  that  they  may  feem  to  have.qualities.  fo  exquifitely  fine, 

Hvrcanus  that  office,  and  under  his  government  to  as  require  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  delicacy.  One 

obtain  the  abfolute  direaion  of  all  affairs*,  while  his  who. bellows  any  attention  on  the  fubjed,  would  be 

great  abilities  and  apolication  to  bufinefs  made  him  fo  afloniffied  to  find  how  many  of  thefe  chimerical  aver- 

confiderable,  that  he  was  honoured  as  much  as  if  he  lions  there  are,  which  are  pretended,  and  paifed  upon 

had  been  invefted  with  the  royal  authority  in  form  :  the  world  by  thofe  who  alfed  them  as  natural  and  un- 

but  he  was  at  lafl  poifoned  by  a  Jew,  named  Mala-  conquerable.  r  c 

chus,  43  years  before  the  Chriitian  era.  He  left,  3.  When  we  abftraft  thofe  averfions  the  cauies  oA 
among  his  other  children,  the  famous  Herod  king  of  which  are  known  and  evident  *,  we  ffiall.  be  furprifed 
the  Jews.  after  our  deduction  of  thofe  pretended  antipathies  from 

Antipater,  Car  Hus,  a  Roman  hiftorian,  who  wrote  the  general  fum,  how  (mail,  how  inconfiderable,  is  the 
a  hiltory  of  the  Punic  war,  much  valued  by  Cicero,  quantity  of  thofe  which  are  conformable  to  our  dcfini- 
The  emperor  Adrian  preferred  him  to  Salluft.  tion.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  call  by  the  name  of  an- 

Antipater  of  Sidon,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  and  like-  tiputhy,  thofe  real,  innate,  and  inconteftable  averfions 
wife  a  poet,  commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca  :  he  which  prevail  between  llitep  and  wolves  ?  Their  caufe 

flourilhed  about  the  171ft  Olympiad.  We  have  feveral  is  obvious  ;  the  wolf  devours  the  (heep,  and  fubfifts  up- 

of  his  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia.  on  his  vi6lims-,'and  every  animal  naturally  flies  with 

ANTIPATHY,  in  Phyfiology ,  is  formed  from  the  terror  from  pain  or  definition  ;  fhtep  ought  therefore 
two  Greek  words,  am  contrary,  and  -rxfoi  pajjion.  Li-  to  regard  wolves  with  horror,  which  for  their  nutrition 

terally  taken,  the  word  fignifie=  incompatibility:  but  for  tear  and  mangle  the  unrefifting  prty.  From  principles 
the  moll  part  the  term  antipathy  is  not  ufed  to  fignify  fimilar  to  this,  arifes  that  averfion  which  numbers  of 
fuch  incompatibilities  as  are  merely  phyfical  \  it  is  re-  people  feel  .againft  ferpents  5  againft  fmall  animals,  fuch 
ferved  to  exprefs  the  averfion  which  an  animated  or  as  reptiles  in  general,  and  the  greatefl  number  of  in- 
fenfitivc  being  feels  at  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  par-  feds.  During  the  credulous  and  fufceptible  period  of 
ticular  objects.  In  this  point  of  view, ‘which  is  the  infancy,  pains. have  been  taken  to  imprefson  our  minds 
li^ht  in  which  we  at  prefent  confider  the  term,  antipa-  the  frightful  idea  that  they. are  venomous  j  that  their 

thy,  in  common  language,  fignifies  “  a  natural  hor-  bite  is  mortal  *,  that  their  ding  is  dangerous,  produc¬ 

er  and  deteftation,  an  infuperable  hatred,  an  invo-  tive  of  tormenting  inflammations  cr  tumours,  and 
luntary  averfion,  which  a  fenfitive  being  feels  for  fome  fometimes  fatal  :  they  have  been  reprefented  to. us  as 
other  obje£l,  whatever  it  is,  though  the  perfon  who  ugly  and  fordid  j  as  being,  for  that  reafon,  pernicious 
feels  this  abhorrence  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  caufe,  to  thofe  who  touch  them  ;  as  poifoning  thofe  who 
and  can  by  no  means  account  for  it.  Such  is,  they  have  the  misfortune  to  fwallow  them.  Thefe  horrible 
fay,  the  natural  and  reciprocal  hoftility  bet  ween  the  fa-  prepoffeflions  are  indu.ftrioufly  inculcated  from  our  in- 
lamander  and  the  tortoife  *,  between  the  toad  and  the  fancy  *,  they  are  fometimes  attended  and  fupported  by 
weafel  }  or  between  ffieep  and  wolves.  Such  is,  the  in-  difinal  tales,  which  are  greedily  imbibed,  and  indelibly 
vincible  averfion  of  particular  perfons  againft  cats,  engraved  on  our  memories.  It  has  been  taught  us 
mice,  fpiders,  &c.  :  a  prepofii  ffion  which  is  fometimes  both  by  precept  and  example,  when  others  at  their 
fo  violent,  as  to  make  them  faint  at  the  fight  of  thefe  approach  have  aflumed  in  our  view  the  appearance  of 
animals.  ’  Of  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  antipathies,  deteftation  and  even  of  terror,  that  we  ffiould  fly  from 
the  ancient  naturalifts,  the  fchoolmen,  and  the  vul-  them,  that  we  fliould  not  touch  them.  Is  it  then  won- 
gar,  form  fo  many  legends  •,  and  relate  them  as  cer-  derful  (if  our  falfe.  impreffions  as  to  this  fubjeft  have, 
tain  fa<ds,  that  they  mav  demand  an  explication  of  been  corredled  neither  by  future  refleclions  nor  expe- 
them  from  the  philofophers.  But  thefe  fages  begin  riments)  that  we  fliould  entertain,  during  our  whole 
with  inveftigating  whether  fuch  antipathies  adlually  lives,  an  averfion  for  thefe  obje£ts,  even  when  we 
exift  or  not.  have  forgot  the  admonitions,  the  converfations,  and 

To  explore  the  matter  without  prejudice,  we  ffiall  examples,  which  have  taught  us  to.  believe  and  appre- 
find  it  neceffary  to  abftraft  from  the  fubje&s  of  this  hend  them  as  noxious  beings  ?  and  in  proportion  to  the 
difquifition,  x.  All  fuch  antipathies  as  are  not  afeer-  fenfibility  of  our  frame.,  in  proportion  as  our  nerves 
tained  ;  as  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  felt  by  hens  are  irritable,  our  emotions  at  the  fight  of  what  we 
at  the  found  of  a  harp  whofe  firings  are  made  of  a  fear  will  be  more  violent?  efpecially  if  they  anticipate 
1  0  our 
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Antipathy,  our  cxpe£lation,  and  feize  us  unprepared,  though  our 

v - y - a  ideas  of  what  we  have  to  fear  from  them  are  the  molt 

confufed  and  indiftina  imaginable.  To  explain  thefe 
faas,  is  it  neceffary  to  fly  to  the  exploded  fubterfuge 
of  occult  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  to  latent  relations 
produaive  of  antipathies,  of  which  no  pcrfon  could  ever 
form  an  idea  ? 

It  is  often  fufficient  to  influence  a  perfon  who  had 
formerly  no  averfion  for  an  objea,  if  he  lives  with. fome 
other  affociate  who  gives  himfelf  up  to  fuch  capricious 
panics  *,  the  habit  is  infenfibly  contraaed  to  be  agitated 
with  difagreeable  emotions  at  the  prefence  of  an  ob¬ 
jea  which  had  been  formerly  beheld  with  indifference 
and  cold  blood.  I  was  acquainted  (fays  the  author 
of  the  article  Antipathy  in  the  French  Encyclopedic) 
with  a  perfon  of  a  very  found  underftanding,  whom 
thunder  and  lightning  by  no  means  terrified  \  nay, 
to  whom  the  fpeaacle  appeared  magnificent  and  the 
found  majeftic  :  yet  to  a  mind  thus  feemingly  fortified 
again!!  the  infeaious  terror,  no  more  was  neceflary 
than  fpending  the  fummer  with  a  friend  in  whom,  the 
appearance  of  lightning  excited  the  ftrongelt  emotions, 
and  whom  the  remotell  clap  of  thunder  affeded  with 
extravagant  paroxyfms,  to  become  timid  in  excels  at 
the  approach  of  thunder  \  nor  could  he  ever  afterwards 
furmount  the  fear  which  it  infpired.  The  frightful 
ftories  of  dogs  and  cats,  which  have  killed  their  mailers, 
or  which  have  given  them  mortal  wounds,  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  infpire  a  timorous  perfon  with  aver¬ 
fion  again  ft  thefe  animals*,  and  if  the  olfa$ory  nerves 
of  fuch  a  perfon  be  delicate,  he  will  immediately  dif- 
cover  the  fmell  of  them  in  a  chamber  :  diflurbed  by. the 
apprehenlion  which  thefe  effluvia  excite  in  his  mind, 
he  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  moll  violent  unealinefs,  which 
is  tranquillized  when  he  is  allured  that  the  animal  is.no 
longer  in  the  room.  If  by  chance,  in  the  fearch  which 
is  made  to  calm  the  unealinefs  of  this  timorous  per¬ 
fon,  one  of  thefe  creatures  Ihould  at  laft  be  difcovered, 
every  one  prefently  exclaims,  A  miracle  ;  and  admits 
the  reality  of  antipathies  into  his  creed  *,  whilft  all  this 
is  nothing  but  the  effe&  of  a  childilh  fear,  founded 
on  certain  confufed  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  ha¬ 
zard  which  one  may  run  with  thefe  animals.  The  anti¬ 
pathy  which  fome  people  entertain  again!!  eels,  though 
they  are  eaten  by  others  with  pleafure,  arifes  from  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fear  of  ferpents,  to  which  thefe  fifties  are 
in  fome  degree  fimilar.  There  are  likewife.  other  anti¬ 
pathies  which  do  not  originate  in  the  imagination,  but 
arife  from  fome  natural  incongruity  }  fuch  as  we  often 
remark  in  children,  for  particular  kinds  of  vidluals, 
with  which  their  tafte  is  not  offended,  but  which  their 
ftomachs  cannot  digeft,  and  which  are  therefore  dif- 
gorged  as  foon  as  fwallowed. 

To  what  then  are  thofe  antipathies  of  which  we  have 
heard  fo  much,  reducible  !  Either  to  legendary  tales  $ 
or  to  avcrlions  again!!  obje6ls  which  we  believe  danger¬ 
ous  ;  or  to  a  childilh  terror  of  imaginary  perils  \  or  to 
a  difrelilh,  of  which  the  caufe  is  difguifed  }  or  to  a  ri¬ 
diculous  affectation  of  delicacy  ;  or  to  an  infirmity  of 
the  ftomach  *,  in  a  word,  to*  a  real  or  pretended  reluc¬ 
tance  for  things  which  are  either  invefted,  or  fuppofed 
to  be  invefted,  with  qualities  hurtful  to  us.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  preventing,  or  regulating,  the 
antipathies  of  children  ;  in  familiarizing  them  with  ob- 
>je£ls  of  every  kind  \  in  difeovering  to  them,  without 
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emotion,  fuch  as  are  dangerous  5  in  teaching  them  the  Antipathy 
means  of  defence  and  fecurity,  or  the  methods  of  efca-  II 
ping  their  noxious  influence  : .  and,  when  the  rational  Antipnony. 
powers  are  matured  by  age,  in  refleCling  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  objefts  which  we  fear,  in  afeertaining  what 
has  been  told  concerning  their  qualities,  or  in  vigor- 
oufly  operating  upon  our  own  difpofitions  to  overcome 
thofe  vain  repugnancies  which  w7e  may  feel.  See  Sym¬ 
pathy,  which  is  the  oppofate  of  Antipathy . 

Antipathy,  in  Ethics,  hatred,  averfion,  repug¬ 
nancy.  Hatred  is  entertained  again!!  perfons  ;  aver¬ 
fion,  and  antipathy,  indiscriminately  again!!  perfons  or 
things  ;  and  repugnancy  again!!  actions  alone.  . 

Haired  is  more  voluntary  than  averfion,  antipathy,  or 
repugnancy .  Thefe  laft  have  greater  affinity  with  the 
animal  nnn ft 1 1 ution.  _L  he  caufes  of  ANTIPATHY  are  lefs 


animal  conftitution.  Xhe  caufes  of  ANTIPATHY  are  lefs 
known  than  thofe  of  averfion.  Repugnancy  is  lefs  per¬ 
manent  than  either  the  one  or  the  other.  We  hate  a 
vicious  chara&er,  we  feel  averfon  to  its  exertions  :  we 
are  affe&ed  with  ANTIPATHY  for  certain  perfons  at  fi.rft 
fight  5  there  are  fome  affairs  which  we  tranfaCt  with 
repugnancy . — Hatred  calumniates ;  averfon  keeps  us  at 
a  diftance  from  certain  perfons :  antipathy  makes 
us  deteft  them  ;  repugnancy  hinders  us  from  imitating 
them.  . 

ANTIPATRIS  (A&s  xxiii.  31.),  a  town  of  Pa- 
leftine,  anciently  called  Caphar  Saba,  according  to  Jo- 
fephus,  but  named  Antipatris  by  Herod  the  Great,  in 
honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  It  was  fituated  in  a 
pleafant  valley  near  the  mountains,  in  the  way  from 
Jerufalem  to  Caefarea.  Jofephus  places  it  at  about  the 
diftance  of  feventcen  miles 'from  Joppa. 

ANTIPELARGIA,  among  the  ancients,  a  law, 
whereby  children  are  obliged  to  furnifti  neceflaries  to 
their  aged  parents.  The  cieonia,  or  ftork,  is  a  bird 
famous  for  the  care  it  takes  of  its  parents  when  grown 
old.  Hence,  in  fome  Latin  writers,  this  is  rendered 
lex  ciconiaria,  or  the  ftork’s  law. 

ANTIPHONARY,  Antiphonarium,  a  fervice 
book,  which  contained  all  the  invitatories,  refponfories, 
collets,  and  whatever  elfe  was  fung  or  faid  in  the 
choir,  except  the  leffons.  This  is  otherwife  called  re - 
fponfarium ,  from  the  refponfes  therein  contained.  Xhe 
author  of  the  Roman  antiphonary  was  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great.  We  alfo  find  mention  of  no£lurnal  and 
diurnal  antiphonaries ,  for  the  ufe  of  the  daily  and  night¬ 
ly  offices  ;  fummer  and  winter  antiphonaries  ;  alfo  an¬ 
tiphonaries  for  country  churches,  &c.  By  the  provin¬ 
cial  conftitutions  of  Archbiftiop  Winchelfey,  made  at 
Merton,  A.  D.  1305,  it  is  required  that  one  of  thefe 
ihould  be  found  in  every  church  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  and  many  other  popifh 
books,  was  forbid  by  the  3d  and  4th  of  Edward  VI. 
c.  10. 

ANTIPHONY,  the  anfwer  made  by  one  choir  to 
another,  when  the  pfalm  or  anthem  is  fung  between 
two.  * 

Antiphony  fometimes  denotes  a  fpecies  of  pfal- 
mody,  wherein  the  congregation  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  repeat  the  pfalms,  verfe  for  verfe,  alternate¬ 
ly.  In  this  fenfe,  antiphony  ftands  contradiftinguifhed 
from  fymphony,  where  the  whole  congregation  fings 
together. 

Antiphony  differs  from  refponforium,  becaufe  in  this 
latter  the  verfe  is  only  fpoken  by  one  perfon,  where- 
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Anti  hotiy  as  ^e  f°rmer>  verfes  are  Tung  by  the  two  choirs 
||  alternately.  The  original  of  antiphonal  finging  in  the 
Antiquare.  weftern  churches  is  referred  to  the  time  of  St  Am- 
brofe,  about  the  year  374.  That  father  is  faid  to  have 
firft  introduced  it  into  the  church  of  Milan,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  cuftom  of  the  eaftern  church,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  greater  antiquity,  though  as  to  the  time 
of  its  inftitution,  authors  are  not  agreed  j  it  was  moft 
probably  introduced  at  Antioch,  between  the  year  of 
Chrift  347  and  356. 

Antiphony  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  words  given 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  pfalm,  to  which  both  the 
choirs  are  to  accommodate  their  finging. 

Antiphony,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a 
kind  of  compofition  made  of  feveral  verfes  extra£led  out 
of  different  pfalms,  adapted  to  exprefs  the  myftery  fo- 
lemnized  on  the  occafion. 

ANTIPODES,  in  Geography ,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  inhabitants  of  the  globe  that  live  diametrically 
oppofite  to  each  other.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  com¬ 
pounded  of  ocvti ,  oppojite ,  and  vrvg,  a  foot ;  becaufe  their 
feet  are  oppofite  to  each  other. 

The  antipodes  lie  under  oppofite  meridians  and  op¬ 
pofite  parallels  \  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  but  of 
oppofite  denominations,  one  being  north  and  the  other 
fouth.  They  have  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat  and 
cold,  days  and  nights  of  equal  length,  but  in  oppofite 
feafons.  It  is  noon  to  one  when  midnight  to  the  other  \ 
and  the  longeit  day  with  the  one  is  the  (horteft  with 
the  other. 

Plato  is  efteemed  the  firft  who  thought  it  poffible 
that  the  antipodes  fubfifted,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
inventor  of  the  word.  As  this  philofopher  apprehended 
the  earth  to  be  fpherical,  he  had  only  one  ftep  to  make 
to  conclude  the  exigence  of  the  antipodes. 

The  ancients,  in  general,  treated  this  opinion  with 
the  higheft  contempt  \  never  being  able  to  conceive 
liow  men  and  trees  could  fubfift  fufpended  in  the  air 
with  their  feet  upwards,  for  fo  they  apprehended  they 
muft  be  in  the  other  hemifphere. 

They  never  refle&ed  that  thefe  terms  upwards  and 
downwards  are  merely  relative  \  and  fignify  only  near¬ 
er  to,  or  farther  from,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  com¬ 
mon  centre  to  which  all  heavy  bodies  gravitate  \  and 
that,  therefore,  our  antipodes  have  not  their  feet  up¬ 
wards  and  head  downwards  any  more  than  ourfelves  \ 
becaufe  they,  like  us,  have  their  feet  nearer  the  centre 
cf  the  earth,  and  their  heads  farther  from  it.  To  have 
the  head  downwards  and  feet  upwards,  is  to  place  the 
body  in  a  direction  of  gravity  tending  from  the  feet  to 
the  head  :  but  this  cannot  be  fuppofed  with  regard  to 
the  antipodes  *,  for  they,  like  us,  tend  toward  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  in  a  dire&ion  from  head  to  foot. 

ANTIPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now  Anti¬ 
bes,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  a  colony  of  the  Maf- 
filians,  near  the  river  Verus,  in  Gallia  Narbonenfi.s 
(Livy),  three  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Nice.  E.  Long.  7. 
N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

ANTIQUARE,  among  Roman  lawyers,  properly 
denotes  the  rejecting  of  a  new  law,  or  refufing  to  pafs 
it.  In  which  fenfe,  antiquating  differs  from  abrogating  ; 
as  the  latter  imports  the  annulling  an  old  law,  the  for¬ 
mer  the  reje&ing  a  new  one. 

Antiquare  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  law’s  growing  obfo- 
lete,  or  into  difufe,  either  by  age  or  non-obfervance. 


ANTIQUARII,  a  name  given  to  copiers  of  old  Antiquarii, 
books.  After  the  decline  of  learning  among  the  Ro-  Antiquary, 
mans,  and  when  many  religious  houfes  were  ere&ed, 
learning  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  5  the 
greateft  number  of  whom  were  regulars,  and  lived  in  . 
monafteries.  In  thefe  houfes  were  many  induftrious 
men  who  were  continually  employed  in  making  new 
copies- of  old  books,  either  for  the  ufe  of  the  monaftery 
or  for  their  own  emolument.  Thefe  writing  monks 
were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Antiquarii .  They 
deprived  the  poor  librarii,  or  common  feriptores,  of  great 
part  of  their  bufinels,  fo  that  thefe  found  it  difficult  to 
gain  a  fubfiftence  for  themfelves  and  families.  This 
put  them  upon  finding  out  more  expeditious  methods  of 
tranferibing  books.  They  formed  the  letters  fmaller, 
and  made  ufe  of  more  jugations  and  abbreviations  than 
had  been  ufual.  They  proceeded  in  this  manner  till 
the  letters  became  exceedingly  fmall  \  the  abbrevia¬ 
tions  were  very  numerous,  and  extremely  difficult  to 
be  read.  This  in  fome  meafure  accounts  for  the  great 
variety  of  hands  in  the  fpecies  of  writing  called  Mo¬ 
dern  Gothic .  When  a  number  of  copies  were  to  be 
made  of  the  fame  work,  it  was  ufual  to  employ  feveral 
perfons  at  the  fame  time  in  writing  it  \  each  perfon, 
except  him  who  wrote  the  firft  fkin,  began  where  his 
fellow  was  to  leave  off. 

ANTIQUARY,  a  perfon  who  ftudies  and  fearches 
after  monuments  and  remains  of  antiquity  ;  as  old  me¬ 
dals,  books,  ftatues,  fculptures,  and  inferiptions  7  and, 
in  general,  all  curious  pieces  that  may  afford  any  light 
into  antiquity. 

In  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  there  were 
perfons  of  diftin£Hon  called  antiquaries ,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  to  ftiow  ftrangers  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  to 
explain  the  ancient  inferiptions,  and  to  give  them  all 
the  afliftance  they  could  in  this  way  of  learning. — 

Paufanias  calls  thefe  antiquaries  JLfyyvTut.  The  Sici¬ 
lians  call  them  my f  agog u 

There  was  an  ancient  college  of  antiquaries  ere&ed 
in  Ireland  by  Ollamh  Fodhla,  700  years  before  Chrift, 
for  compofing  a  hiftory  of  that  country  :  And  to  this, 
fay  the  Irifh  hiftorians,  it  is- owing  that  the  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  that  kingdom  may  be  traced  back  beyond 
thofe  of  moft  other  nations. 

There  is  a  fociety  of  antiquaries  in  London,  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  Edinburgh,  incorporated  by  the  king’s  charter. 

See  Society. 

Antiquary  is  alfo  ufed  by  ancient  writers  for  the 
keeper  of  the  antiquarium  or  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

The  officer  is  otherwife  called  archeeota ,  or  antiquary 
of  a  king,  a  prince,  a  ftate  or  the  like. 

Henry  VIII.  gave  John  Leland  the  title  of  his  an¬ 
tiquary ;  a  title  which,  fays  the  author  of  his  life,  no¬ 
body  ever  enjoyed  befides  himfelf.  But  the  reftri&ion, 
we  fuppofe,  was  only  intended  to  be  underftood  in  re- 
fpe£l  of  the  kings  of  England.  M.  Schott,  we  find, 
had  the  title  of  antiquary  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  } 

P.  Pedruzzi,  that  of  antiquary  of  the  duke  of  Parma  \ 

M.  Galland  refided  fome  time  in  Turkey  under  the  title 
of  antiquary  of  the  king  of  France. — The  univerlity  of 
Oxford  have  ftill  their  antiquary,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  cujios  archivorum . — The  kings  of  Sweden 
have  been  at  great  expences  in  order  to  illuftrate  the 
antiquity  of  their  country,  having  eftablifhed  an  aca¬ 
demy  of  antiquaries  with  this  fingle  view. — The  office 
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nealogies  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  to  correft  the  regal 
Antiquities.  tayes  0f  fucceffion,  and  deliver  down  the  pedigree  of 
'  every  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  family. 

ANTIQUATED,  fomething  obfolete,  out  of  date, 
or  out  of  ufe. 

ANTIQUE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  is 
ancient :  but  the  term  is  chiefly  ufed  by  fculptors, 
painters,  and  architects,  to  denote  fuch  pieces  of  their 
different  arts  as  were  made  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Thus  we  fay,  an  antique  buff,  an  antique 
ftatue,  &c. 

Antique  is  fomething  contradiftinguifhed  from  an¬ 
cient ,  which  fignifies  a  lefs  degree  of  antiquity.  Thus, 
antique  architecture  is  frequently  diftinguifhed  from  an¬ 
cient  architecture. 

ANTIQUITIES,  a  term  implying  all  teftimomes, 
or  authentic  accounts,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of 
ancient  nations.  Bacon  calls  antiquities  the  wrecks  of 
hiftory ,  or  fuch  particulars  as  induftrious  and  learned 
perfons  have  collected  from  genealogies,  infcriptions, 
monuments,  coins,  names,  etymologies,  archives,  in- 
ftruments,  fragments  of  hiftory,  &c. 

Antiquities  form  a  very  extenfive  fcience,  including 
Ci  an  hiftorical  knowledge  of  the  edifices,  magiftrates, 
offices,  habiliments,  manners,  cuftoms,  .  ceremonies, 
worfhip,  and  other  objects  worthy  of  curiofity,  of  all 
the  principal  ancient  nations  of  the  earth.” 

This  fcience  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity,  but 
is  indifpenfable  to  the  theologian  \  who  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
to  enable  him  properly  to  explain  numberlefs  paffages 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments :  to  the  lawyer,  who, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  can  never  well  underftand  and  properly  apply 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  laws  :  to  the  phyfician 
and  the  philofopher,  that  they  may  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  principles  of  the  phyfic 
and  philofophy  of  the  ancients  :  to  the  critic,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  underftand  and  interpret  ancient  au¬ 
thors  :  to  the  orator  and  poet  •,  who  will  be  thereby 
enabled  to  ornament  their  writings  with  numberlefs 
images,  allufions,  comparifons,  &c. 

Antiquities  are  divided  into  facred  and  profane,  into 
public  and  private,  univerfal  and  particular,  &. c.  It  is 
true,  that  the  antiquaries  (efpecially  fuch  as  are  infeCted 
with  a  fpirit  of  pedantry,  and  the  number  of  thefe  is 
great)  frequently  carry  their  inquiries  too  far,  and  em¬ 
ploy  therafelves  in  laborious  refear ches  after  learned 
trifles  ;  but  the  abufe  of  a  fcience  ought  never  to  make 
us  negleCi  the  applying  it  to  rational  and  ufeful  pur¬ 
poses. 

Many  antiquaries  alfo  reftrain  their  learned  labours  U 
the  eclairciffement  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome  :  but  this  field  is  far  too  confined,  and  by  no 
means  contains  the  whole  of  this  fcience,  feeing  it 
properly  includes  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Perfians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Hetrufcans, 
Germans,  and,  in  general,  all  thofe  principal  nations 
mentioned  in  ancient  hiftory  1  fo  far  as  any  accounts 
of  them  are  come  down  to  us. 

If  to  the  general  fubjeCts  above-mentioned  wre  add 
the  particular  ftudy  of  antiques,  of  the  ftatues,  bafs- 
reliefs,  and  the  precious  relicks  of  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  camaieus,  medals,  &c.  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 


plicated,  and  with  which  only  a  very  fmall  acquaintance 
could  have  been  attainable  by  any  one  man,  if  our  pre- 
deceffors  had  not  prepared  the  way  for  us  •,  if  they  had 
not  left  us  fuch  ineftimable  works  as  thofe  of  Gronovi- 
us,  Grsevius,  Montfaucon,  Count  Caylus,  Winckelman, 
the  Hebraic  antiquities  of  D.  Iken  of  Bremen,  the 
Grecian  antiquities  of  Brunnings,  the  R  -man  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Nieupoort,  and  efpecially  that  work  which  » 
entitled  Bibliographic*  Antiqnaria  Joh.  Alberti  Fabrien , 
profeffor  at  Hamburgh,  &c.  &c.  .  Nor  mult  we  here 
forget  that  very  valuable  work,  with  which  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr  Robert  Wood  has  lately  enriched  this 
fcience,  and  which  is  fo  well  known,  and  fo  juftly 
efteemed  by  all  true  connoiffeurs,  under  the  title  of  the 
Ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  thofe  of  Baalbec.  It  is  by  this 
work  that  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  the  tafte  and  elegance,  of  the  buildings 
of  the  ancients.  We  here  fee  that  the  invention  of 
thefe  matters  ^  not  all  owing  to  the  G leeks,  but  that 
there  were  other  nations  who  ferved  them  as  models* 
For  though  many  of  the  edifices  of  Palmyra  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  to  Odenatus 
and  his  wife  Zenobia,  who  reigned  there  about  the  year 
264,  yet  there  are  found  at  the  fame  place  ruins  of 
buddings  that  appear  to  be  of  far  greater  antiquity, 
and  that  are  not  lefs  beautiful.  The  ancient  Perfe- 
polis  is  fufneient  to  prove  this  affertion.  When  we 
duly  refleCt  on  all  thefe  matters,  and  efpecially  if  we 
attempt  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  this  fcience,  we 
(hall  foon  be  convinced  that  it  but  ill  becomes  a  petit- 
maitre  to  laugh  at  a  learned  antiquary. 

The  knowledge  of  thofe  monuments  of  the  ancients, 
the  works  of  fculpture,  ftatuarv,  graving,  painting,  &c. 
which  they  call  antiques ,  requires  a  ftriCt  attention 
with  regard  to  the  matter  itfelf  on  which  the  art  has 
been  exercifed  ;  as  the  wax,  clay,  wood,  ivory,  ftones 
of  every  kind,  marble,  flint,  bronze,  and  every  fort  of 
metal.  We  fhould  begin  by  learning  on  what  mat¬ 
ter  each  ancient  nation  principally  worked,  and  in 
which  of  the  fine  arts  they  excelled  :  For  the  matter 
itfelf,  as  the  different  forts  of  marble,  compofitions  of 
metals,  and  the  fpecies  of  precious  ftones,  ferve  fre¬ 
quently  to  characterize  the  true  antique,  and  to  dif- 
cover  the  counterfeit.  The  connoiffeurs  pretend  alfo 
to  know,  by  certain  diftinCt  characters  in  the  defign 
and  execution  of  a  work  of  art,  the  age  and  nation 
where  it  was  made.  They  find,  moreover,  in  the  in¬ 
vention  and  execution,  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
modern  artifts  are  not  able  to  imitate.  Now,  though 
we  ought  to  allow,  in  general,  the  great  merit  of  the 
ancients  in  the  polite  arts,  we  fhould  not,  however, 
fuffer  our  admiration  to  lead  us  into  a  blind  fuperfti- 
tion.  There  are  pieces  of  antiquity  of  every  fort, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  *,  fome  that  are  perfectly 
excellent :  and  others  fo  wretched,  that  the  mean  eft: 
among  modern  artifts  would  not  acknowledge  them. 
The  mixture  of  the  good  and  bad  has  taken  place  m 
all  fubjeds,  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations.  The  mif- 
fortune  is,  that  ninft  of  our  great  antiquaries  have 
been  fo  little  [killed  in  defigning  as  fearcely  to  know 
how  to  draw  a  circle  with  a  pair  of  compaffes.  It  is 
prejudice,  therefore,  which  frequently  direCts  them  to 
give  the  palm  to  the  ancients,  rather  than  a  judgment 
direfted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  art.  That  character 
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Antiquity  of  expreftion  which  they  find  fo  marvellous  in 

works  of  antiquity,  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
Annteutics.  chimera.  They  pretend  that  the  artifts  of  our  days 
conftantly  exaggerate  their  exprefllons  ;  that  a  modern 
Bacchus  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  diftraCted  with 
intoxication  ;  that  a  Mercury  feems  to  be  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  fury  ;  and  fo  of  the  red.  But  let  them 
not  decide  too  haftily.  Almoft  all  the  antique  figures 
are  totally  void  of  all  fpirit  of  expreftion  ;  we  are  forced 
to  guefs  at  their  characters.  Every  artificial  expreftion 
requires,  moreover,  to  be  fomewhat  exaggerated.  A 
ftatue  or  portrait  is  an  inanimate  figure  ;  and  mnft 
therefore  have  a  very  different  effeCt  from  one  which, 
being  endowed  with  life,  has  the  mufcles  conftantly  in 
play,  and  where  the  continual  change  of  the  features, 
the  motion  of  the  eyes,  and  the  looks  more  or  lefs  lively, 
eafily  and  clearly  txprefs  the  paflions  and  fentiments. 
Whereas,  in  a  figure,  that  is  the  produce  of  art,  the  de¬ 
licate  touches,  that  fhould  exprefs  the  paflions,  are  loft 
to  the  eyes  of  the  fpeCtators  :  they  mult  therefore  be 
ftruck  by  ftrong  bold  characters,  which  can  affeCt 
them  at  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye.  A  very  moderate 
artift  is  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  is  not  to 
give  his  figures  extravagant  expreflions,  or  to  place  them 
in  diftorted  altitudes. 

ANTIQUITY  fignifies  time  or  ages  paft  long  ago. 
Thus,  we  fay,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  &c. 

Antiquity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  works  or  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity.  See  Antiquities. 

Antiquity  like  wife  expreffes  the  great  age  of  a 
thing  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  antiquity  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  the  antiquity  of  a  kingdom. 

ANTIRRHINUM,  Snap-dragon,  or  Calves 
Snout.  See  Botany  Index . 

ANTIRRHIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promon¬ 
tory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  bay,  where  it  is 
fcarce  a  mile  broad,  and  where  it  feparates  AEtolia  from 
the  Peloponnefus ;  fo  called  from  its  oppofite  fituation 
to  Rhium  in  Peloponnefus  (Pliny)  :  both  are  now  call¬ 
ed  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanio. 

ANTIS  ABB  ATARI  ANS,  a  modern  religious  fed 
who  oppofe  the  obfervance  of  the  Chriftian  fabbath. 
The  great  principle  of  the  Antifabbatarians  is,  that  the 
Jewifh  fabbath  was  only  of  ceremonial,  not  moral  obli¬ 
gation  5  and  confequently  is  abolifhed  by  the  coming  of 
Chrift. 

ANTIS  AG  OGE,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  differing 
little  from  that  called  concejfion .  The  following  paffage 
from  Cicero  is  an  inftance  of  it  :  Difflcilis ratio  belli  ge- 
rendi  ;  at  plena  Jidei ,  plena  pietatis  :  et  Ji  dicas ,  magnus 
labor ,  mult  a  pericula  proponuntur  ;  at  gloria  ex  his  im - 
mort alis  ejl  confecutura .  See  CONCESSION. 

ANTISCII,  in  Geography ,  people  who  live  on  dif¬ 
ferent  fides  of  the  equator,  whole  fhadows  at  noon  are 
proje&ed  oppofite  ways.  Thus  the  people  of  the  north 
are  Antlfcii  to  thofe  of  the  fouth  :  the  one  projecting 
then*  fhadows  at  noon  towards  the  north  pole,  and  the 
other  towards  the  fouth  pole. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  medicines  good  in  fcorbu- 

tic  cafes. 

ANTISEPTICS  (from  am  and  c tattvos  putrid,  of 
cyjTru  to  putrify),  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  fubftances 
as  refill  putrefaction. 

We  have  fome  curious  experiments  in  relation  to  an- 
Vol.  II,  Part  II. 
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the  tifeptic  fubftances  by  Dr  Pringle,  who  has  afeertained 
their  feveral  virtues.  Thus,  in  order  to  fettle  the  an- 
tifeptic  virtue  of  falts,  he  compared  it  with  that  of 
common  fea  fait ;  which  being  one  of  the  weakeff,  he 
fuppofes  equal  to  unity,  and  expreffes  the  proportional 
ftrength  of  the  reft  by  higher  numbers,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 


Sea  fait  -  1 

Sal  gemtnee  -  1  -f- 

Tartar  vitriolated  2 

Spirit  us  Minder eri  2 

Tartarus  folubilis  2 

Sal  diureticus  -  2-}- 

Crude  fal  ammoniac  3 


Salts,  their  antifeptic  virtue. 

Saline  mixture 


Nitre 

Salt  of  hartfhorn 
Salt  of  wormwood 
Borax 

Salt  of  amber 
Alum 


3 

4  + 
4  + 
4  + 

12  + 

20  + 
3°  + 


In  this  table  the  proportions  are  marked  in  integral 
numbers  :  only  to  fome  there  is  added  the  fign  +,  to 
ftiow,  that  thofe  falts  are  poffeffed  of  a  ftronger  anti¬ 
feptic  virtue  than  the  number  in  the  table  expreffes,  by 
fome  fractions  :  unlefs  in  the  three  laft,  where  the  fame 
fign  imports  that  the  fait  may  be  ftronger  by  fome 
units. 

Some  refinous  and  other  fubftances  even  exceed  the 
antifeptic  virtues  of  the  neutral  falts  ;  thus  myrrh,  afa- 
foetida,  terra  japonica,  and  aloes,  are  at  ltaft  12  times 
more  antifeptic  than  fea  fait.  Two  grains  of  cam¬ 
phor  are  equivalent  to  60  grains  of  that  fait.  An  infu- 
fion  of  a  few  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  in  pow¬ 
der,  exceeds  12  times  its  weight  of  fea  fait.  Chamo¬ 
mile  flowers  have  nearly  the  fame  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ty.  The  Jefuits  bark  has  it  alfo.  Befides  thefe,  pep- 1 
per,  ginger,  faffron,  contrayerva  root,  are  12  times 
more  antifeptic  than  fea  fait.  Dried  fage,  rhubarb, 
the  root  of  the  wild  valerian,  mint,  angelica,  ground 
ivy,  fenna,  green  tea,  red  rofes,  wormwood,  muftard, 
and  horfe  radifh,  were  likewife  found  more  antifeptic 
than  the  ftandard. 

To  the  clafs  of  antifeptic  medicines  may^  likewife  be 
added  fermented  liquors,  acids,  fpirits,  and  even  thofe 
plants  called  anti-acids ,  and  erroneoufly  fuppofed  haft- 
eners  of  putrefaCHon,  particularly  horfe  radifh.  Now 
vegetables,  puffeffing  this  virtue,  are  the  more  valuable, 
in  that  being  ufually  free  of  acrimony,  they  may  be 
taken  in  much  greater  quantities  than  either  fpirits, 
acids,  re  fins,  or  even  the  neutral  falts. 

Antifeptics  are  preferibed  in  all  putrid,  malignant, 
and  peftilential  cafes.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  different  kinds  of  them  are  to  be  given  in  different 
difeafes,  and  even  in  different  ftdges  of  the  fame  dif- 
eafe.  Thus,  the  bark  is  a  fpecific  in  gangrene,  when 
the  veffels  are  relaxed,  and  the  blood  refolved  or  dif- 
pofed  to  putrefaCHon  ;  but  will  fail,  if  the  veffels  are 
too  full,  or  the  blood  be  too  thick.  With  the  fame 
eiution  is  the  bark  to  be  ufed  in  wounds,  viz.  chiefly  in 
cafes  of  abforbed  matter,  when  it  iufeCts  the  humours, 
and  bring*  on  a  beCtic  fever. 

By  the  great  antifeptic  virtue  of  alum,  the  bark,  and 
other  aftringents,  it  fhould  feera,  that  aftriCtion  had  no 
fmall  fhare  in  the  cure  of  putrid  diforders  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  very  nature  of  putrefaCticn  confifts  in  a  repa¬ 
ration  or  difunion  of  the  parts.  But  as  aftringents  are 
improper  to  be  adminiftered  in  many  cafes,  contrayer- 
3  K  va 
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Antifpaf-  va  root,  fnake  root,  camphor,  &c.  may  fupply  their 
modics  piace.  which,  though  highly  antifeptie,  have  very 

AntilLa  or  an^  of  an  aftrlnSent  (lualitJ.‘  •  r 

;  ANTISPASMODICS,  are  medicines  proper  for 
the  cure  of  fpafms  and  convulfions.  Opium,  balfam 
of  Peru,  and  the  effential  oils  of  many  vegetables,  are 
the  principal  in  this  clafs  of  medicines.  Opium  ex¬ 
cels,  for  its  immediate  effe&s.  Peruvian  balfam,  m 
many  inflances,  produces  more  lading  benefit  than  opi¬ 
um,  and  fometimes  fucceeds  where  opium  fails.  As 
antifpafmodics,  the  effential  oils  differ  in  this  from  opi¬ 
um,  that  they  a£l  more  on  a  particular  part  than  on 
the  fyftem  in  general,  and  have  no  foporific  effect. 
Some  medicines  remove  fpafms  by  immediate  conta£l, 
as  affes  milk,  cream,  oil  of  almonds  \  others  by  repel¬ 
ling  heat,  as  gas,  fulphur,  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  &c. 
And  where  the  ftri&ures  are  produced  by  inanition 
and  a  de fed  of  vital  heat,  fpafms  are  removed  by  thofe 
medicines  that  reffore  the  vis  vitcc ,  fuch  as  valerian, 

caftor,  mufk,  &c.  A. 

ANTISTASIS,  in  Orator?/,  a  defence  of  an  action 
from  the  confideration  that,  had  it  been  omitted,  worfe 
would  have  enfued.  This  is  called  by  Latin  writers 
comvarativmn  argumentum ;  fuch,  e.  g.  would  be  the 
general’s  defence,  who  had  made  an  inglorious  capitu- 
lation,  That,  without  it,  the  whole  army  mult  have 
perifhed. 

ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  and  found¬ 
er  of  the  Cynics.  He  was  born  at  Athens,  and  paffed 
the  former  part  of  his  life  as  a  foldier.  Having  after¬ 
wards  been  an  attendant  at  the  le&ures  of  Socrates,  he 
was  principally  charmed  with  thofe  exhortations  of  that  ' 
great  philofopher,  which  perfuaded  to  frugality,  to  tem¬ 
perance,  and  to  moderation  }  thefe  Antifthenes  was  re- 
ihlved  to  pra&ife  by  carrying  every  precept  to  its  ut- 
moft  extent.  Permitting  therefore  his  beard  to  grow, 
he  went  about  the  ffreets  in  a  thread-bare  coat,  fcarcely 
to  be  diftinguiftied  from  a  common  beggar.  He  prided 
himfelf  upon  the  moft  rigid  virtue,  and  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  attack  the  vicious  wherever  he  found  them. 
This  gave  him  fbme  reputation  in  the  city ;  but  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that,  in  a  place  fo  very  luxurious  as  A- 
the  ns*,  he  had  more  enemies  than  difciples.  His  phi- 
lofophy  confided  rather  in  adlion  than  fpeculation  :  it 
was  therefore  his  conftant  maxim,  1  hat  to  be  virtuous 
was  to  be  happy,  and  that  all  virtue  confided  in  ac¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  wife  man  fhould  live  for  himfelf,  con-' 
tented  in  all  filiations,  and  happy  alone  in  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  his  own  virtue.  He  acknowledged  no¬ 
thing  to  be  good  but  what  was  honourable  ;  and  affert- 
ed,  that  virtue  might  be  acquired  by  practice.  Laer¬ 
tius  tells  us  there  were  10  tomes  of  his  works  ;  and  he 
has  given  us  many  of  his  apophthegms. 

ANTISTOCHEON,  in  Grammar,  the  ufing  one 
letter  inftead  of  another  :.  as  olh  for  ilh. 

ANTISTROPHE,  in  Grammar,  a  figure  by  which 
two  things  mutually  depending  on  one  another,  are 
reciprocally  converted  *,  as,  the  fervant  of  the  mcjler , 
the  rnofer  of  the  fervant . 

Antistrophe,  among  lyric  poets,  that  part  of  a 
fong  and  dance  in  ufe  among  l he  ancients,  which 
was  performed  before  the  altar,  in  returning  from 
weft  to  eaft  \  in  oppofition  to  ftrophe.  See  Strophe 
and  Ode. 

ANTITACT/E,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of 
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Gnoftics,  who  held,  that  God  was  good  and  juft,  but  Antitheaar 
that  a  creature  had  created  evil  5  and  conlequently  U 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  oppofc  this  author  of  evil,  in  or-  Ant.it) pes.^ 
der  to  avenge  God  of  his  adverfary. 

ANTITHENAR,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  to 
the  addudftor  indicis.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 

Mufcles .  7  n.  '  r 

ANTITHESIS,  in  Rhetoric,  a  contrail  or  oppofi¬ 
tion  of  words  or  fentiments..  Such  is  that  of  Cicero, 
in  the  fecond  Catilinarian  :  “  On  one  fide  ftands  mo- 
defty,  on  the  other  impudence  \  on  one  fidelity,  on 
the  other  deceit  5  here  piety,  there  facrilege ;  here 
continency,  there  luft,  &c»”  Such  alfo  is  that  of  Au- 
guftus  to  fome  feditious  young  men,  Audite,  juvenes, 
fenem,  quern  juvenem  fenes  audivere.  Such  again  is 
that  of  Seneca  :  Curce  Iceves  loquuntur ,  ingentes  Jlupent. 

And  that  of  Virgil: 

Fle&ere  f  nequeo  fuperos,  Acheronta  tnovebo. 

St  Auguftine,  Seneca,  Salvian,  and  many  other  an¬ 
cient  writers,  feem  greatly  to  affe«5l  antithefes ;  but  a- 
mong  the  moderns  they  are  generally  decried.  Defma- 
retz  reprefents  them  as  the  favourites  of  young  writers. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  modern  antithefis. 

•Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 


Strong, 


without  rage  \  without  o’erflowing,  fulL 

Antithesis  is  fometimes  ufed  for  controverfy.  In 
this  fenfe,  we  meet  with  antithetic  method,  antithetic 
difeourfes,  &c.  Marcion  compofed  a  volume  of  Anti¬ 
thefes,  or  contrarieties  and  oppofitions  between  the  law 
and  the  gofpel. 

ANTITRAGUS  musculus,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle 
of  the  ear.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

ANTIT  RI NI T  A  R I  AN  S,  thofe  who  deny  the 
trinity,  and  teach  that  there  are  not  three  perfons  in 
the  Godhead.  Tlyjs  the  Samofateniar.s  who  do  ^  not 
believe  the  diftin6lion  of  perfons  in  God  ,  the  Arians, 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  and  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  who  deny  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  pror 
perly  Antitrinitarians.  Among  the  moderns,  Antitri- 
nitarians  are  particularly  underftood  of  Socinians,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  Unitarians. 

The  Bibliotheca  A  n  iitrin  it  a  riorum,  or  Antitrinit  arian 
Library ,  is  a  poll  humous  work  of  Chriftopher  Sandius, 
an  eminent  Antitrinitarian  ;  wherein  he  gives  a  lift, 
digefted  in  order  of  time,  of  all  the  Socinian  or  mo-^ 
dern  Antitrinitarian  authors,  with  a  brief  account  of 
their  lives,  and  a  catalogue  of  their  works.  See  Uni¬ 
tarian. 

ANTITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying 
a  type  or  figure  correfponding  to  fome  other  type. 

The  word  antitype  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment }  viz.  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  24.  and- 
in  St  Peter,  I  Eph.  iii.  21.  where  its  genuine  import 
has  been  much  controverted.  The  former  fays,  that. 
“  Chrift  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with, 
hands,  which  are,  avrirvirei,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of 
the  true — -now  to  appear,  in  the  prefence  of  God  for 
us.”  Now  two?  fignifies  the  pattern  by  which  another' 
thing  is  made  ;  and  as  Mofes  was  obliged  to  make  the 
tabernacle,  and  all  things  in  it,  according  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  fhown  him  in  the  mount,  the  tabernacle  fo  form¬ 
ed  was  the  antitype  of  what  was  fhown  to  Mofes:  any* 
thing,  therefore,  formed  according  to  a  model  or.  pat¬ 
tern. 
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Antitype  tern,  is  an  antitype.  In  the  latter  paffage,  the  apoffle 
|j '  fpeaking  of  Noah’s  Hood,  and  the  deliverance  only  of 
Antoine,  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  from  it,  fays  Cl  xcti  muoes  «m- 
~  "mJ  yyyg (ixTSTorpct ,  B aptifin  h ci tig  oti  antitype  to 

that ,  now  femes  as  ;  not  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
fiejh ,  but  the  anfiwer  of  a  good  confidence  towards  God , 
The  meaning  is,  that  righteoufnefs,  or  the  an- 
fwer  of  a  good  confidence  towards  God,  now  faves  us 
by  means  of  the  refurre&ion  of  Chrift,  as  formerly 
rightcoufnefs  faved  thefe  eight  perfons  by  means  of  the 
ark,  during  the  flood.  The  word  antitype,  therefore, 
here  fignifies  a  general  fimilitudo  of  circumftancesj 
and  the  particle  a,  w herein? to,  refers,  not  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  antecedent,  vpxreg,  water ,  but  to  all  that  pre¬ 
cedes. 

Antitype,  among  the  ancient  Greek  fathers,  and 
in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fymbols  of 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament.  Hence  it  hath  been 
argued,  by  many  Proteflants,  that  the  Greeks  do  not 
really  believe  the  do&rine  of  tranfubflantiation  3  be- 
caufe  they  call  the  bread  and  wine  antitypes ,  xyutvttx, 
q.  d.  figures,  fimilitudes  3  and  this  even  after  the  con- 
fecration. 

ANT IUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of  the 
Volfci,  (Livy)  ;  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  yet  with¬ 
out  a  harbour,  becaufe  they  had  a  neighbouring  ham¬ 
let  called  Ceno,  with  a  harbour,  (Strabo).  The  Ro¬ 
mans  gained  their  firfl  reputation  in  naval  affairs  a- 
gainft  the  Antiates  3  part  of  whofe  fhips  they  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  arfenal  of  Rome,  and  part  they  burnt  3  and 
tvith  their  beaks  or  roflra  adorned  the  pulpit  erected 
in  the  forum,  thence  called  Rofira ,  (Livy,  Florus). 
Here  flood  a  famous  temple  of  Fortune,  (Horace). 
Addifon  fays,  there  were  two  Fortunse  worfhipped  at 
Antium. — It  is  now  extin61,but  the  name  ftill  remains 
in  the  Capo  d ’  An%o . 

ANTIVARI,  a  flrong  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Dalmatia,  a  Greek  archbifliop’s  fee,  and  fubjedl  to 
the  Turks.  E.  Long.  29.  15.  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

ANTIVIRGILIAN  HUSBANDRY,  an  appellation 
given  to  Mr  Tull’s  new  method  of  horfe-hoeing  huf- 
bandry.  See  Agriculture/ 

ANTLER,  among  fportfmen,  a  flart  or  branch  of 
a  deer’s  attire. 

Brow  ANTLER ,  denotes  the  branch  next  the  head  3 
and, 

Bes- ANTLER,  the  branch  next  above  the  brow  ant¬ 
ler. 

ANTLIA,  an  ancient  machine,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  our  pump.  Hence  the  phrafe  in  antliam  con - 
demnari ’,  according  to  the  critics,  denotes  a  kind  of  pu- 
nifhment  whereby  criminals  were  condemned  to  drain 
ponds,  ditches,  or  the  like. 

ANTOEICI,  in  Geography ,  thofe  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the 
fame  diflance  from  the  equator  :  the  one  toward  the 
north,  and  the  other  toward  the  fouth.  Hence  they 
have  the  fame  longitude  :  and  their  latitude  is  alfo  the 
fame,  but  of  a  different  denomination.  They  are  in  the 
fame  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  but  in  opposite  paral¬ 
lels.  They  have  precifely  the  fame  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  but  oppofite  feafons ;  and  the  night  of  the  one 
is  always  equal  to  the  day  of  the  other. 

ANTOINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vienne,  with  a  celebrated  abbey.  It  is 


feated  among  the  mountains,  13  miles  eafl  of  Lyons.  Antona 
E.  Long.  5.  20.  N,  Lat.  45.  43.  || 

ANTONA,  (Tacitus)  3  a  river  of  Britain,  which  Antonides. 
Camden  fuppofes  to  be  a  faulty  reading  for  Avuona  v 
or  Aufona,  (the  Avon). 

ANTON  AC  UM,  Antonnacum,  or  Antunna- 
cur.i,  a  town  of  the  Treviri  ;  now  Andernach ,  below 
Coblentz.  E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

ANTONIA,  a  citadel  of  Jerufalem,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  in  Jofephus  :  who  fays,  that  Hircanus, 
the  firfl  high-prieft  of  that  name,  built  Baris  near  the 
temple,  a  houfe  with  turrets,  where  he  generally  rc- 
fided.  Hercd  afterwards  made  it  flronger,  for  the  fc- 
curity  and  deftuce  of  the  temple  ;  and  in  honour  of 
Mark  Antony,  who  then  commanded  in  the  eafl,  called 
it  Antonia .  It  was  very  extenfive,  and  could  accommo¬ 
date  a  Roman  legion  :  from  it  there  was  a  full  view  of 
the  temple. 

Antonia,  Saint ,  a  town  of  France,  in  Rouer- 
gue,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rhodez,  whofe  fortifications  are 
demolifhed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aveiron.  E.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

ANTONIAN  waters,  medicinal  waters  of  Ger¬ 
many,  very  pleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  efleemed  good  in 
many  chronic  and  hypochondriac  cafes.  See  ToNS- 
TEIN. 

ANTONIANO,  Silvio,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
who  raifed  himfelf  from  a  low  condition  by  his  merit, 
ivas  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1540.  When  he  was  but 
ten  years  old,  he  could  make  verfes  upon  any  fubjeft 
propofed  to  him  3  and  thefe  fo  excellent,  though  pro¬ 
nounced  extempore,  that  even  a  man  of  genius  could  not 
compofe  the  like  without  a  good  deal  of  time  and  pains. 

The  duke  of  Ferrara  coming  to  Rome,  to  congratulate 
Mareellus  II.  upon  his  being  raifed  to  the  pontificate, 
was  fo  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano,  that  he 
carried  him  to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able  maflers 
to  inflrudl  him  in  all  the  fciences.  From  thence  he  was 
fent  for  by  Pius  IV.  who  made  him  profeffor  of  the 
belles  lettres  in  the  college  at  Rome.  Antoniano  filled 
this  place  with  fo  much  reputation,  that,  on  the  day 
when  he  began  to  explain  the  oration  pro  Marco  Mar¬ 
cello ,  he  had  a  vafl  crowd  of  auditors,  and  among  thefe 
no  lefs  than  25  cardinals.  He  was  afterwards  chofen 
re6lor  of  the  college ;  and  after  the  death  of  Pius  IV. 
being  feized  with  a  fpirit  of  devotion,  he  joined  himfelf 
to  Philip  Neri,  and  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to 
the  faored  college,  offered  him  by  Pius  V.  which  he 
executed  for  25  years  with  the  reputation  of  an  honed 
and  able  man.  He  refufed  a  bifhopric  which  Grego¬ 
ry  XIV.  would  have  given  him 3  but  he  accepted  the 
office  of  fecretary  to  the  briefs,  offered  him  by  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  who  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  cardinal.  Antoniano  killed  himfelf  by  too 
great  fatigue  :  for  he  fpent  whole  nights  in  writing 
letters  5  which  brought  on  a  ficknefs,  whereof  he  died, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  with  fuch  eafe 
,and  fluency,  that  he  never  almoff  made  any  blot  cr 
rafure;  and  it  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  preferved  the 
flower  of  his  virginity  during  his  whole  life. 

ANTONIDES  Vander  Goes,  John,  an  eminent 
Dutch  poet,  born  at  Goes  in  Zealand,  the  3d  of  April 
1647.  His  parents  were  Anabaptifls,  people  of  good 
chara&er,  but  of  lowcircumdances.  They  went  to  live 
at  Amfterdam  when  Antonides  was  about  four  year 
3  K  2  old  $ 
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Antonides,  old;  and,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  hisftu- 
Antoninus.  dies,  under  the  dire6tion  of  Hadrian  Junius  and  James 

1 - V—  Cocceius.  Antonides  took  great  pleafure  in  reading 

the  Latin  poets,  and  carefully  compared  them  with 
Grotius,  Heinfius,  &c.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a 
tafte  for  poetry,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  noble 
ideas.  He  firft  attempted  to  tranllate  fome  pieces  of 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  ancients  \  and,  having  form¬ 
ed  his  tafte  on  thefe  excellent  models,  he  at  length 
undertook  one  of  the  moft  difficult  talks  in  poetry,  to 
write  a  tragedy  :  This  was  entitled  Tra%il ,  or,  1  he  in - 
vqfioti  of  China .  Antonides,  however,  was  fo  modeft, 
as  not  to  permit  it  to  be  publiftied.  Vondel,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  taken 
alfo  from  fome  event  that  happened  in  China,  read  An- 
tonides’s  tragedy ,  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that 
he  declared,  if  the  author  would  not  print  it,  he  would 
take  fome  paffages  out  of  it,  and  make  ufe  of  them  in 
his  own  tragedy.  He  accordingly  did  fo  $  and  it  was 
reckoned  much  to  the  honour  of  Antonides,  to  have 
written  what  might  be  adopted  by  fo  great  a  poet  as 
Vondel  was  acknowledged  to  be  by  all  good  judges. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Holland,  in  the  year  1674,  Antonides  wrote 
a  piece,  entitled  Bellona  aan  bund,  i.e.  66  Bellona 
chained  a  very  elegant  poem,  confifting.  of  feveral 
hundred  verfes.  He  next  wrote  an  ingenious  heroic 
poem,  which  he  entitled  The  River  T  (the  river  on 
which  Amfterdam  is  built). 

Antonides’s  parents  had  bred  him  up  an  apothecary  *, 
but  his  remarkable  genius  for  poetry  foon  gained  him 
the  efteem  and  friend  (hip  of  feveral  perfons  of  dill  mo¬ 
tion;  and  particularly  of  Mr  Buifero,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  at  Amfterdam,  and  a  great  lover  of 
poetry,  who  fent  him  at  his  expence  to  purfue  his  ftu- 
dies  at  Lcvden,  where  he  remained  till  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  then  his  patron  gave  him 
a  place  in  the  admiralty.  In  1678,  Antonides  married 
Sufanna  Bermans,  a  minifter’s  daughter,  who  had  alfo 
a  talent  for  poetry.  His  marriage  was  celebrated  by 
feveral  eminent  poets,  particularly  by  the  famous  Pe¬ 
ter  Francius,  profeflor  of  eloquence,  who  compofed 
fome  Latin  verfes  on  the  occafton.  After  marriage,  he 
did  not  much  indulge  his  poetic  genius  5  and  within  a 
few  years  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  of  which  he  died 
on  the  1 8th  September  1684,  being  then  but  thirty- 
feven  years  and  a  few  months  old.  He  is  efteemed  the 
moft  eminent  Dutch  poet  after  Vondel.  His  works 
have  been  printed  feveral  times,  having  been  colle&ed 
by  Father  Antony  Tanfz.  Ihe  laft  edition  was 
printed  by  Nicholas  Ten  Hoorn,  at  Amfterdam,  in 
the  year  1714,.  in  4to,  under  the  direction  of  David 
Van  Hoogftraaten,  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  Latin 
fchool  of  that  city,  who  added  to  it  alfo  the  life  of  the 
poet. 

ANTONINUS  Pius,  a  celebrated  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  was  born  A.  D.  86,  at  Lanuvium  in  Italy. 
Diftinguiftied  for  eminence  of  character,  his  family 
had  long  maintained  the  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Nif- 
mes  in  Gaul,  from  whence  they  had  defeended.  Both 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  held  the  office  of  con- 
ful.  Arius  Antoninus  his  maternal  grandfather,  by 
his  amiable  difpofition  and  love  of  literature,  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  eminent  character,  and  was  very  intimate 
with  Pliny  the  younger.  Under  him  the  young  Titus 
I 


after  his  father’s  death  completed  his  education.  His  An  ton  in  ns. 

chara&er  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity,  manifelted  * - v - 1 

itfelf  in  the  moft  promiftng  manner.  To  an  improved 
undemanding,  a  virtuous  heart,  a  mild  and  dignified 
charaaer,  and  a  ftoble  eloquence,  he  joined  a  happy 
physiognomy.  Simple  in  his  tafte,  and  guided  by  tem¬ 
perance  in  all  his  aaions  and  lentiments,  he  was  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  all  affeaation  and  pompofity. 

In  the  year  1 2D,  among  the  many  public  honours 
which  his  birth  and  connexions  gave  him  a  claim  to, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  high  poft  of  conful,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  appointed  by  Adrian  to  be  one  of  the  four 
confulars,  betwixt  whom  the  fupreme  power  of  Italy 
was  divided.  Becoming  in  his  turn  proconful  of  Afia, 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  reputation,  that  he  even 
excelled  his  grandfather  Arius  who  had  formerly  en¬ 
joyed  that  high  truft.  Returning  from  Afia  he  was  not 
only  received  into  the  favour,  but  likewife  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  council  of  Adrian,  and  was  always  difpofed 
to  a£t  with  lenity.  He  married  Annia  Fauftina,  the 
daughter  of  Annius  Verus,  whofe  chara£ter  was  far 
from  being  untaxed  with  reproach,  but  his  lenient  dif¬ 
pofition  induced  him  to  avoid  public  lcandal,  and  he 
behaved  towards  his  aged  father-in-law  with  the  moft 
becoming  refpefr.  Two  fons  and  two  daughters  were 
the  fruits  of  this  marriage.  The  fons  died  when  they 
were  young,  and  the  eldeft  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Lamia  Sylvanus,  died  when  Titus  proceeded  towards 
his  Afiatic  government.  Fauftina  the  youngeft  married 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor. 

After  the  death  of  Verus,  Adrian  refolving  to  adopt 
Antoninus,  he  was  induced  to  accept  of  theTucccflion 
to  fo  important  a  charge  as  the  Roman  empire,  although 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  reluftance,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  nominated  by  Adrian  in  February  25.  A.  D. 

138,  in  the  prt  fence  of  the  council  of  the  chief  lenators, 
who  at  the  fame  time  created  him  his  colleague  in  per¬ 
forming  the  proconfular  and  tribunitial  duties.  Extend¬ 
ing  his  plans  of  adoption  ftill  farther,  Adrian  caufed 
Antoninus  adopt  the  fon  of  Verus,  then  feven  years  of 
age,  and  Marcus  Annius,  afterwards  named  Aurelius, 
then  feventeen  years  of  age,  a  relation  of  Adrian’s, 
and  nephew  to  his  own  wife.  The  dutiful  and  merited 
attention  which  Antoninus  bellowed  on  Adrian  during 
the  laft  months  of  his  illnefs,  gives  a  very  high  idea  of 
his  cbara£ler.  On  July  10.  A.  D.  138,  lie  fucceeded 
to  the  empire  amid  ft  the  univerfal  acclamations  of  the 
fenate  and  people,  who  anticipated  in  his  well  tried  vir¬ 
tues  that  happinefs  which  a  good  and  wife  fovereign  is 
able  to  beftow  upon  his  fubjedts. 

The  Roman  world  enjoyed  fuch  tranquillity  under 
his  reign  that  it  affords  few  materials  for  hiftory  *,  yet 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Capitolinus  is  the  only  hifto- 
rian  from  whom  any  diredt  information  can  be  received 
concerning  this  peaceful  period,  and- he  is  none  of  the 
moft  perfpicuous.  It  however  appears  that  the  ufual 
honours  and  titles,  together  with  the  addition  of  the  fur- 
name  of  Pius,  which  both  his  conduct  and  zeal  in  de¬ 
fending  and  honouring  the  memory  of  his  predeceffor 
united  to  fuggeft,  were  willingly  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  fenate.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  there 
were  feveral  confpiracies  formed  againft  him,  but  this 
only  afforded  him  an  inftance  of  fignalizing  his  clemen¬ 
cy,  which  he  did  in  the  moft  linking  manner.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  prevent  juft  ice  from  taking  its  due 
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courfe  againfl  the  ringleaders,  he  prohibited  all  inveRi- 
gallon  after  their  accomplices,  and  took  the  fon  of  At* 
tiiius,  one  of  the  principal  confpirators,  under  his  protec¬ 
tion.  Various  commotions  were  raifed  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire  *?  but  by  the  vigilance  of  his  lieutenants,  theie 
were  eafRy  quelled.  The  incur  (ions  of  the  Brigantes 
in  Britain  were  reilrained,  and  a  new  wall  which  was 
built  to  the  north  of  that  of  Adrian,  from  the  mouth 
bf  the  Elk  to  that  of  Tweed,  and  which  was  called  the 
Wall  of  Antoninus ,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  province  in  Britain.  The  reign  of  Antoninus  upon 
the  whole  was  fingularly  peaceful,  and  realized  a  fay¬ 
ing  of  Seipio,  “  That  he  preferred  faving  the  life  of 
one  citizen,  io  deRroying  a  thoufand  enemies.” 

A  defire  of  promoting  the  intereft  of  his  people,  of 
protecting  them  from  oppreffion,  of  adminiftering  juftice 
through  every  corner  of  the  realm,  and  of  being  inftru- 
mental  to  the  happinefs  and  peace  of  his  government, 
influenced  all  his  proceedings.  He  delighted  greatly 
in  laying  before  the  fenate  the  motives  of  all  his  actions  ) 
and  in  his  manner  of  living  and  converting  he  employ¬ 
ed  the  fame  prudential  economy  and  air  of  equality, 
which  had  fo  diRinguiffied  his  predeceffors  Trajan  and 
Adrian.  On  account  of  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  he 
bore  with  firmnefs  many  indignities  offered  him  )  and 
under  his  reign  the  race  of  informers  was  entirely  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  condemnations  and  confifcations  were 
very  rare.  The  various  public  calamities  which  occur¬ 
red  in  his  time  were  all  relieved  by  him  with  the  great- 
eft  benevolence.  He  avoided  as  much  as  poflible  lay¬ 
ing  any  burthens  upon  his  people,  and  on  this  account 
made  few  journeys  through  his  dominions.  He  was 
frugal  in  the  ufe  of  the  public  revenues,  but  profufe  in 
his  own  patrimony,  a  great  cconomift,  devoid  of  ava¬ 
rice,  and  very  liberal  towards  works  of  ornament  and 
utility,  and  even  towards  gratifying  the  pleafure  of  his 
people.  A  temple  in  honour  of  Adrian  in  Rome,  and 
perhaps  the  amphitheatre  and  aqueduCt  at  Nifmes,  were 
his  chief  buildings. 

Jurifprudence  was  to  this  emperor,  like  that  of  his 
predeceffor,  an  interefting  fubjeCt  for  improvement*,  and 
feveral  decrees  which  he  iffued,  difplay  his  commend¬ 
able  fpirit  of  equity.  The  natural  confequencc  of  this 
equity  was,  that  Antoninus  acquired  a  reputation  and 
fame  which  no  military  achievements  could  have  con¬ 
ferred  ;  and  his  fricndfhip  was  courted  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes. 

There  is  fcarccly  a  blot  to  be  found  to  tarnifh  his 
chara&er  ;  and  frugality,  rnodefty,  and  harralefs  amufe- 
ment  continued  to  employ  his  private  hours.  It  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  he  was  too  indulgent  towards 
an  unworthy  wife,  and  that  the  divine  honours  he  be¬ 
llowed  on  her  memory  were  not  merited  by  her  conduft. 
In  the  management  of  his  complicated  bufinefs,  he  was 
exa£l  tofuch  a  degree  that  it  was  even  ridiculed  by  fome; 
but  he  found  the  daily  advantage  of  this  accuracy.  The 
growing  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  foon  drew  his  atten¬ 
tion  after  he  afeended  the  throne,  and  having  given  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  declared  him  Caefar.  Nor 
was  he  miflaken  in  his  choice  j  for  Aurelius  a&ed  with 


the  utmoft  fidelity  and  affe&ion  amid  all  the  honours  that  Antoninus, 
he  continued  to  confer  upon  him.  Enjoying  this  large  '  “v 
{hare  of  domeftic  blifs,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  life  he 
was  feized  with  a  fever  at  his  favourite  country  feat  of 
Lori.  Convinced  of  his  approaching  fate,  he  convened 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Rate,  and  confirmed  his 
election  of  Aurelius,  and  gave  him  the  imperial  enfigns, 

A  delirium  enfued,  in  an  interval  of  which  he  gave  the 
watchword  JEquanimitas ,  and  calmly  retigned  his  breath 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign.  His  affies  were  coniigned 
to  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  and  divine  honours  paid  to 
his  memory.  He  was  univerfally  regretted,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors  bore  his  name  as  a  badge  of  honour. 

The  fenate  and  his  fueceffor  ere&ed  a  fculptured  pillar 
to  his  memory,  which  is  Rill  fliown  to  Rrangers  as  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Rome.  (Gen,  Biog.) 

Antoninus  Philosophus,  Marcus  Aurelius ,  the 
Roman  emperor,  born  at  Rome,  the  26th  of  April, 
in  the  121R  year  of  the  ChriRian  era.  He  was  called 
by  feveral  names  till  he  was  admitted  into  the  Aure- 
lian  family,  when  he  took  that  of  Marcus  Aureliue 
Antoninus.  Hadrian,  upon  the  death  of  Cejonius  Corn- 
modus,  turned  his  eyes  upon  Marcus  Aurelius  \  but,  as 
he  was  not  then  18  years  of  age,  and  confequently  too 
young  for  fo  important  a  Ration,  he  fixed  upon  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  whom  he  adopted,  upon  condition  that  he 
fhould  like  wife  adopt  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  year  after 
this  adoption,  Hadrian  appointed  him  queflor,  though 
he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  preferibed  by  the  law. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  Aurelius  married  FauRi- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  by  whom  he  had 
feveral  children.  In  the  year  139,  he  was  invtfied  with 
new  honours  by  the  emperor  Pius,  in  which  he  behav¬ 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  endeared  him  to  that  prince  and 
the  whole  people. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1 61,  he  was  obliged  by  the  fenate  to  take  upon  him 
the  government 5  in  the  management  of  which  he  took 
Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague.  Dion  Caffius  fays,  that 
the  reafon  of  doing  this  w'as,  that  he  might  have  leifure 
to  purfue  his  Rudies,  and  on  account  of  his  ill  Rate  of 
health  \  Lucius  being  of  a  Rrong  vigorous  conflitution, 
and  confequently  more  fit  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  The 
fame  day  he  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
which  he  gave  like  wife  to  Verbs  his  colleague,  and  be¬ 
trothed  his  daughter  Lueilla  to  him.  The  two  empe¬ 
rors  went  afterwards  to  the  camp  ;  where,  after  having 
performed  the  funeral  rites  of  Pius,  they  pronounced 
each  of  them  a  panegyric  to  his  memory.  They  dif- 
charged  the  government  in  a  very  amicable  manner. 

It  is  faid  that,  foon  after  Antoninus  had  performed  the 
apotheofis  of  Pius,  petitions  were  prefen ted  to  him  by 
the  Pagan  prieRs,  philofophers,  and  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  perfecute  the  Chri- 
Rians  \  which  he  reje&ed  with  indignation,  and  inter- 
pofed  his  authority  for  their  prote&ion,  by  writing  a 
letter  to  the  common  afiembly  of  Afia,  then  held  at 
Ephefus  (a).  The  happinefs  which  the  empire  began 
to  enjoy  under  thefe  two  emperors  was  interrupted,  in 
the  year  162,  by  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  Tiber, 

which 


(a)  Eufebius  has  preferved  this  letter,  HiR.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  but 
Pius,  whereas  it  was  wrote  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  as  Valerius  makes  it  appear 


he  falfely  aferibes  it  to  Antoninus* 
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Antoninus,  which  deflroyed  a  vaft  number  of  cattle,  and  occafloned 

v— ■ . i  a  famine  at  Rome,  This  calamity  was  followed  by  the 

Parthian  war ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Catti  ravaged 
Germany  and  Rhsetia,  Lucius  Verus  went  in  perfon 
to  oppofe  the  Parthians  ;  and  Antoninus  continued  at 
Rome,  where  his  prefence  was  neceffary. 

Luring  this  war  with  the  Parthians,  about  the  year 
1 63  ur  164,  Antoninus  fent  his  daughter  Lucilla  to 
Verus,  (lie  having  been  betrothed  to  him  in  marriage, 
and  attended  her  as  far  as  Rrundufium  :  he  intended  to 
have  conduced  her  to  Syria  ;  but  it  having  been  infi- 
nuated  by  fome  perfons,  that  his  defign  of  going  into 
the  eaft  was  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  finifhed  the 
Parthian  war,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Ihe  Romans 
having  gained  a  vi£tory  over  the  Parthians,  who  were 
obliged  to  abandon  Mcfopotamia,  the  two  emperors 
triumphed  over  them  at  Rome  in  the  year  166;  and 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Fathers  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  This  year  was  fatal,  on  account  of  a  terrible  pefti- 
lence  which  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  world,,  and.  a 
famine  under  which  Rome  laboured  :  it  was  like  wife 
in  this  year  that  the  Marcomanni,  and  many  other  peo¬ 
ple  of  Germany,  took  up  arms  againft  the  Romans  •, 
but  the  two  emperors  having  marched  in  perfon  againft 
them,  obliged  the  Germans  to  fue  for  peace.  The  war, 
however,  was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  the  two 
emperors  marched  again  in  perfon  ;  but  Lucius  \erus 
was  feized  with  an  apople£iie  fit,  and  died  at  Altinum. 
The  Romans  were  now  defeated  with  great  (laughter  ; 
and  the  emperor,  not  choofmg  to  burden  his.Tubje&s 
-with  new  taxes,  expofed  to  fale  the  furniture  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  the  gold  and  filver  plate  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  his  wife’s  rich  garments  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  a  curious  •  collection  of  pearls,  which  Adrian,  had 
purchafed  during  his  longprogrefs  through  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  was  called  Adrian's  cabinet. 

In  the- year  170,  Antoninus  made  vaft  preparations 
againft  the  Germans,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour.  During  this  war,  in  174,  a  very  extraordinary 
event  is  faid  to  have  happened,  which,  according,  to 
Dion  Caflius,  was  as  follows :  Antoninus’s  army  being 
blocked  up  by  the  Quadi,  in.  a.  very  difadvantageous 
place,  where  there  was  no  pofiibility  of  procuring  wa¬ 
ter  ;  in  this  fituation,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
wounds,  pppreffed  with  heat  and  thirft,  and.  incapable 
of  retiring  or  engaging  the  enemy,  in  an  inftant  the 
iky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  there  fell  a  vaft 
quantity  of  rain  :  the  Roman  army  were  about  to 
quench  their  thirft,  when  the  enemy  came  upon  them 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  muft  certainly  have  been  de¬ 
feated,  had  it  not  been  for  a  fhower  of  hail,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  fell 


upon  the  enemy,  without  the  lead  annoyance  to  the  Antoninus. 
Romans,  who  by  this  means  gained  the  victory  (b).  11  v 
In  17 5,  Antoninus  made  a  treaty  with  feveral  nations 
of  Germany.  Soon  after,  Avidius  Caflius,  governor 
of  Syria,  revolted  from  the  emperor  :  this  inflarre&ion, 
however,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Caflius, 
who  was  killed  by  a  centurion  named  Anthony.  An¬ 
toninus  behaved  with  great  lenity  towards  thofe  who 
had  been  engaged  in  Caflius’s  party  ;  he  would  not 
put  to  death,  nor  imprifon,  nor  even  fit  in  judgment 
himfelf  upon  any  of  the  fenators  engaged  in  this  re¬ 
volt  ;  but  he  referred  them  to  the  fenate,  fixing  a  day 
for  their  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  civil  affair. 

He  wrote  alfo  to  the  fenate,  defiring  them  to  a 61  with 
indulgence  rather  than  feverity;  nor  to  filed  the  blood 
of  any  fenator  or  perfon  of  quality,  or  of  any  other  per¬ 
fon  whatfoever  ;  but  to  allow  this  honour  to  his  reign, 
that,  even  under  the  misfortune  of  a  rebellion,  none 
had  loft  their  lives,  except  in  the  flrft  heat  of  the  tu¬ 
mult.  In  176,  Antoninus  vifited  Syria  and  Egypt: 
the  Lings  of  thofe  countries,  and  arobaffadors  alfo  from 
Parthia,  came  to  vifit  him.  He  ftaid  feveral  days  at 
Smyrna  ;  and,  after  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
eaft,  went  to  Athens,  on  which  city  he  conferred  feve¬ 
ral  honours,  and  appointed  public  profeflors  there. 

From  therice  he  returned  to  Rome  with  his  fon  Corn- 
modus,  whom  he  chofe  conful  for  the  year. following, 
though  he  was  then  but  16  years  of  age,  having  obtain¬ 
ed  a  difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  the  fame  year,  he  gave  him  the  title  of 
Imperator ;  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph,  with  Commodus,  on  account  of  the 
victories  gained  over  the  Germans.  Dion  Caflius  tells 
us,  that  he  remitted  all  the  debts  which  were  due  to 
himfelf  and  the  public  treafury  during  46  years,  from 
the  time  that  Hadrian  had  granted  the  fame  favour, 
and  burnt  all  the  writings  relating  to  thefe  debts.  .  He 
applied  himfelf  likewife  to  correct  many  enormities, 
and  introduced  feveral  excellent  regulations.  In  the 
year  179,  he  left  Rome  with  his  fon  Commodus,  in 
order  to  go  againft  the  Marcomanni,  and  other  bar¬ 
barous  nations;  and  the  year  following  gained  a  confi- 
derable  vidtory  over  them,  and  would,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  have  entirely  fubdued  them  in  a  very.fhort  time, 
had  he  not  been  taken  with  an  illnefs,  which  carried 
him  off  on  the  17th  of  March  180,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age,  and  19th  of  his  reign.  The  whole  empire  re¬ 
gretted  the  lots  of  fo  valuable  a  prince,  and  paid  the 
greateft  regard  to  his  memory  :  he  was  ranked  amongft 
the  gods,  and  almoft  every  perfon  had  a  ftatue  of  him 
in  their  houfes.  His  book  of  meditations  has  been 
much  admired  by  the  beft  judges. 


(b)  The  Pagans,  as  well  as  Chriftians,  according  to  Mr  Tillement  (p.  621.  art  xvi.),  have  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  this  prodigy,  but  have  greatly  differed  as  to  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  miraculous  event;  the  former  aferibing 
it  fome  to  one  magician  and  fome  to  another:  In  Antoninus’s  pillar,  the  glory  is  aferibed  to  Jupiter,  the.gcd  of 
rain  and  thunder.  But  the  Chriftians  affirmed,  that  God  granted  this  favour  at  the.prayer  of  the  Chriftian  fol- 
diers  in  the  Roman  army,  who  are  faid  to  have  compofed  the  twelfth  or  Melitene  legion  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  dif- 
tin&ien,  we  are  told  that  they  received  the  title  of  the  Thundering  legion ,  from  Antoninus  (Eufeb.  Ecclef.  Hift. 
lib.  v.  cap.  5.)  Mr  Moyle/ in  the  letters  publilhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  works,  has  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plode  this  ftory  of  the  Thundering  Legion  ;  which  occafioned  Mr  Whifton  to  publifti  an  anfwer,  in  1726,  en¬ 
titled,  Of  the  Thundering  Legion ;  or,  Of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  his  army ,  upon  the 
prayers  of  the  Chriftians . 
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ANTONINE's  Column .  See  COLUMN. 

ANTONINUS' S  Wall,  the  name  of  the  third  rampart  or 
defence  that  had  been  built  or  repaired  by  the  Romans 
again  ft  the  incurfions  of  the  North  Britons.  It  is  called 
by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  Graham's  Dyke  ; 
from  the  notion  that  one  Graham,  or  Grimus,  firft  made 
a  breach  in  it  after  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  out  of 
Britain.  The  firft  barrier  ere&cd  by  the  Romans  was 
*  See  AgrU  the  chain  of  forts  made  by  Agricola  *  from  the  frith  of 
cola*  Forth  to  that  of  Clyde,  in  the  year  8  i ,  to  protect  his 
conqueft  from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
f  See  Adri-  fecond  was  the  vallum,  or  dyke,  flung  up  by  Adrian  f 
an'  in  the  year  I2I.  It  terminated  on  the  weftern  fide  of 

the  kingdom  at  Axelodunum,  or  Brugh ,  on  the  Solway 
fands,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  reached  no  further 
than  Pons  JElii ,  or  Newcajt/e,  on  the  eaftern.  But  from 
an  infeription  lately  discovered,  it  appears  to  have  ex-' 
i  See  Scve-  tended  as  far  as  the  wall  of  SeverusJ.  This  rampart 


of  Adrian’s  was  fituated  much  farther  fouth  than  A- 
gricola’s  chain  *,  the  country  to  the  north  having  been 
either,  according  to  fome  authors,  recovered  by  the  na¬ 
tive  Britons  after  the  departure  of  Agricola  ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  voluntarily  flighted  by  Adrian. 
However,  this  work  of  Adrian’s  did  not  long  continue 
to  be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories 
to  the  north  in  Britain.  For  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
adopted  fon  and  immediate  fucceffor  of  Adrian,  hav¬ 
ing,  by  his  lieutenant  Lollius  Urbicus,  recovered  the 
country  once  conquered  by  Agricola,  commanded  ano¬ 
ther  rampart  to  be  ereCled  between  the  friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  in  the  track  where  Agricola  had  formerly 
built  his  chain  of  forts.  The  great  number  of  inferip- 
tions  which  have  been  found  in  or  near  the  ruins  of 
this  wall,  or  rampart,  to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  its  having  been  built  by  his 
dire&ion  and  command.  If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman 
pillar  with  an  infeription,  now  in  the  college  library  of 
Edinburgh,  belonged  to  this  work,  as  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  done,  it  fixes  the  date  of  its  execution 
to  the  third  confulfhip  of  Antoninus,  which  was  A.  D. 
340,  only  20  years  after  that  of  Adrian,  of  which  this 
feems  to  have  been  an  imitation.  This  wall  or  ram¬ 
part,  as  fome  imagine,  reached  from  Caer- ridden  on 
the  frith  of  Forth  to  Old  Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde  ; 
or,  as  others  think,  from  Kinniel  on  the  eaft  to  Dun- 
glafs  on  the  weft.  Thefe  different  fuppoiltions  hardly 
make  a  mile  of  difference  in  the  length  of  this  work, 
which,  from  feveral  a&ual  menfurations,  appears  to 
have  been  37  Eri^lifh  or  40  Roman  miles.  Capitolf- 
,  nus,  in  his  life  of  Antoninus  Pius,  dire&ly  affirms,  that 
the  wall  which  that  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of 
turf.  This  in  the  main  is  unqueftionably  true  $  though 
it  is  evident  (from  the  veftiges  of  it  ft  ill  remaining, 
which  not  very  many  years  ago  were  dug  up  and  ex¬ 
amined  for  near  a  mile  together)  that  the  foundation 
was  of  ftone.  Mr  Camden  alfo  tells  us,  from  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  one  Mr  Anthony  Pont,  that  the  principal  ram¬ 
part  was  faced  with  fquare  ftone,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  into  the  ditch.  The  chief  parts  of  this 
work  were  as  follows  :  1.  A  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
whole  dimenfions  cannot  now  he  difeovered  with  cer¬ 
tainty  and  exaCtnefs,  though  Mr  Pont  fays,  it  was  12 
feet  wide.  2.  The  principal  wall  or  rampart  was  about 
12  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  its  original  height 
cannot  now  be  determined.  This  wall  was  fituated  on 
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the  fouth  brink  of  the  ditch.  3.  A  military  way  on  Antoninus, 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal  wall,  well  paved,  and  1 
raifed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  This 
work,  as  well  as  that  of  Adrian,  was  defended  by  gar- 
rifons  placed  in  forts  and  Rations  along  the  line  of  it. 

The  number  of  thefe  forts  or  ftations,  whofe  veftiges 
were  vifible  in  Mr  Pont’s  time,  was  18,  fituated  at 
about  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  forts,  there  were  turrets  or 
watch  towers.  But  the  number  of  thefe,  and  their  di¬ 
ftance  from  each  other,  cannot  now  be  difeovered. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  though  it  is  now 
more  than  1600  years  fince  this  work  was  finifhed,  and 
more  than  1300  fince  it  was  Righted,  we  can  yet  dis¬ 
cover  from  authentic  monuments,  which  are  Rill  re¬ 
maining,  by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman,  troops 
almoft  every  part  of  it  was  executed.  This  difeovery 
is  made  from  inferiptions  upon  ftones,  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  built  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have  been 
found  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  carefully  preferved. 

The  number  of  ftones  with  inferiptions  of  this  kind  now 
extant,  is  11  :  of  which  fix  may  be  feen  at  one  view  in 
the  college  of  Glafgow,  one  in  the  college  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  one  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  one  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Baron  Clerk,  one  at  Cochnoch  houfe,  and 
one  at  Calder  houfe.  From  thefe  inferiptions  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  general,  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by 
the  fecond  legion,  the  vexillations  of  the  fixth  legion 
and  of  the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort  of  auxilia¬ 
ries.  If  thefe  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would 
make  in  all  a  body  of  7800  men.  Some  of  thefe  in¬ 
feriptions  have  fa  fit:  red  greatly  by  the  injuries  of  time 
and  other  accidents  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  difeover  from 
them,  with  abfolute  certainty,  how  many  paces  of  this 
work  were  executed  by  each  of  thefe  bodies  of  troops. 

The  fum  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  inferiptions,  as  it  is  colle&ed  by  the 
learned  and  illuftrious  Mr  Horfley,  (lands  thus  : 

Paces. 

The  fecond  legion  built  -  11,603 

The  vexillation  of  the  fixth  legion  -  7411 

The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion  -  7801 


All  certain 


The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion,  the  mo¬ 
nument*  certain,  and  the  number  probable 


26,815 


3411 


The  fame  vexillation,  on  a  plain  monument,  no 

number  vifible,  fuppofed  ...  3500. 

The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  number, 

fuppofed  -  -  -  -  3000 

Cohors  prima  Cugernorum  -  -  3000 


Total  39,726 

or  39  miles  726  paces,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
wall.  It  would  have  been  both  ufeful  and  agreeable  to 
have  known  how  long  time  thefe  troops  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  execution  of  this  great  work.  But  of  this 
we  have  no  information.  Neither  do  we  know  what 
particular  bodies  of  troops  were  in  garrifon  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  forts  and  ftations  along  the  line  of  this  wall,  be— 
caufe  thefe  garrifons  were  withdrawn  before  the  Nothin 
Imperii  was  written. 

Though  we  cannot  difeover  exaClly  how  many  years* 

this 
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this  wall  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  continued  to  be 
1  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  yet 
we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  not  very  long.  For 
we  are  told  by-  an  author  of  undoubted  credit,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Connnodus,  A.  D.  180,  “  he  had  wars 
with  feveral  foreign  nations,  but  none  fo  dangerous,  as 
that  of  Britain.  For  the  people  of  the  ifland,  haying 
palled  the  wall  which  divided  them  from  the  Romans, 
attacked  them,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.” 

ANTONIO,  Nicholas,  knight  of  the  order  of  St 
James  and  canon  of  Seville,  did  great  honour  to  the 
Spanifti  nation  by  his  Bibliotheque  of  their  writers. 
He  was  born  at  Seville  in  1617,  being  the  fon  of  a 
gentleman  whom  King  Philip  IV.  made  prefident  of 
the  admiralty  eftablilhed  in  that  city  in  1626.  After 
having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  and  divi¬ 
nity  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  fludy  law  at  Sala¬ 
manca*,  where  he  clofely  attended  the  kaures  of  Fran- 
cifeo  Ramos' del  Manzano,  afterwards  counsellor  to  the 
king  and  preceptor  to  Charles  II.  Upon  his  return  to 
Seville,  after  he  had  finifhed  his  law  Rudies  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  royal  monaftery  of 
Benediaines,  where  he  employed  himfelf  feveral  years 
in  writing  his  Bibliotheca  Hijpanica,  having  the  ufe  of 
the  books  of  Bennet  de  la  Sana,  aobot  of  that  niona- 
ftery  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Salamanca. 
In  the  year  1659,  he  was  fent  to  Rome  by  King  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  in  the  charaaer  of  agent  general  from  the 
prince  :  he  had  alfo  particular  commiffions  from  the 
inquifition  of  Spain,  the  viceroys  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  the  governor  of  Milan,  to  negotiate  their  affairs  at 
Rome.  The  cardinal  of  Arragon  procured  him,  from 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  canonry  in  the  church. of  Se¬ 
ville,  the  income  whereof  he  employed  in  charity  and 
purchafing  oi  books  ;  he  had  above  30,000  volumes  in 
his  library.  By  this  help,  joined  to  continual  labour, 
and  indefatigable  application.,  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to 
finifh  his  Bibliotheca  Kifpanica,  in  four  volumes  in  fo¬ 
lio,  two  of  which  he  publifhed  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1672.  The  work  con  fids  of  two  parts  ;  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  Spanifti  writers  who  flouriffied  before  the 
1 5th  century,  and  the  other  thofe  fince  the  end  of  that 
century.  After  the  publication  of  thefe  two  volumes, 
he  was  recalled  to  Madrid  by  King  Charles  II.  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  counfellor  to  the  crufade  j  which 
he  difeharged  with  great  integrity  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1684.  ‘  He  left  nothing  at  his  death  but 
liis  valt  library,  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome  to 
Madrid  ;  and  his  two  brothers  and  nephews  being  un¬ 
able  to  publifti  the  remaining  volumes  of  his  Biblio¬ 
theca,  fent  them  to  Cardinal  d’Aguifne,  who  paid  the 
charge  of  the  impreffion,  and  committed  the  care  there¬ 
of  to^Monfieur  Martin,  his  librarian,  who  added  notes 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal. 

Antonio,  St,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
lying  in  E.  Long.  o.  26.  N.  Lat.  18.  10.  It  is  fe- 
parated  from  St  Vincent’s  by  a  clear  navigable  chan¬ 
nel  two  leagues  in  breadth.  On  the  north  ikle  it  has  a 
o-ood  road  for  flapping,  with  a  colle&ion  of  frefh  wa¬ 
ter  riling  from  fpring*,  which,  however,  fcarcely  merits 
the  name  of  a  pond.  The  ifland  ftretches  from  north- 
eaft  to  foutli-wefl,  and  is  filled  with  mountains  *,  one  of 
which  is  of  fo  extraordinary  a  height,  as^to  be  compa¬ 
red  with  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  :  Its  top"  is  conftantly 
covered  with  fnow,  and',  notwithflanding  the  clearnefs 


of  the  Iky,  is  generally  hid  in  clouds.  Here  are  pro-  Antonio, 
duced  a  variety  of  fruits  *,  oranges,  lemons,  palms,  me-  ^tcmius. 
lens,  &c.  and  fome  lugar  canes.  The  potatoes  and 
melons  are  particularly  excellent,  and  are  much. fought 
after  by  mariners.  But  notwithflanding  all  this  plen¬ 
ty,  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  moft  wretched  poverty. 

They  are  in  number  about  500,  chiefly  negroes,  un¬ 
der  the  prote&ion  of  the  Portuguefe,  whofe  language 
they  fpeak,  and  imitate  their  manners.  To  the  north- 
weft  Hands  a  village,  containing  about  twenty  huts  ; 
and  at  leaft  50  families,  under  the  direction  of  a  go¬ 
vernor,  or,  as  they  call  him,  a  captain ,  a  prieft,  and  a 
fchoolmafter. 

Antonio,  St,  a  Dutch  fort  in  Axim,  on  the  Goid 
coaft  of  Africa.  It  (lands  on  a  high  rock,  which  pio- 
je£ts  into  the  fea  in  form  of  a  peninfula j  and  is  fo  en¬ 
vironed  by  racks  and  dangerous  ftioals,  as.  to  be  inac- 
ceflible  to  an  enemy  but  by  land,  where  it  is  fortified 
by  a  parapet,  drawbridge,  and  two  batteries  of  heavy 
cannon.  Befides  this  it  has  a  battery  towards  the  fea. 

The  three  batteries  confift  of  24  cannon.  Its  form  is 
triangular  ;  the  building  is  neat,  ftrong,  and  commo¬ 
dious  for  the  extent,  that  being  but.  fmall,  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built.  The 
garrifon  is  ufually  compofed  of  25  white  men,  and  an 
equal  number  of  negroes,  under  the  command  of  a  fi^r- 
jeant.  It  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  .Weft 
India  Company  5  and  when  well  ftored  with  provifions, 
is  capable  of  making  a  long  defence  againft  any  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes.  It  is,  however,  as  well  as  all  other  forts 
on  this  coaft,  liable  to  inconveniences  from  the  heavy 
and  continual  rains,  which  damage  the  walls,  and  ren¬ 
der  frequent  reparations  neceffary.  This  obliges  the 
Dutch  always  to  keep  ready  a  quantity  of  lime  or  ce¬ 
ment  made  of  calcined  oyfter  (hells,  of  which  the  coaft 
produces  great  numbers.  This  fettlement  was  fir  ft 
founded  by  the  Portuguefe  during  the  reign  of  Ema¬ 
nuel.  They  fixed  it  firft  upon  a  fmall  point  j  where, 
finding  thcmfelves  infecure,  they  built  the  fort  where  .it 
now  (lands.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  in 
1641  }  and  upon  the  conclufton  of  a  peace  with  the 
States  General,  the  fort  remained  by  treaty  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  Weft  India  Company,  who  have  kept 
poffeflion  of  it  ever  fince. 

ANTONIUS,  Marcus,  a  famous  Roman  orator. 

While  he  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  Sicily  fell  to  his 
lot,  and  he  cleared  the  Teas  of  the  pirates  which  infefl- 
ed  that  coaft.  He  was  made  conful  with  A.  Pofthumi- 
us  Albinus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  653’;  when  he  oppof- 
ed  the  turbulent  defigns  of  Sextus  Titus,  tribune  of 
the  people,  with  great  refolution  and  fuccefs.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  made  governor  of  Cilicia,  in  quality 
of  proconful  ;  where  he  performed  fo  many  great  ex¬ 
ploits,  that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  We 
cannot  omit  obferving,  that,  in  order  to  improve  his 
great  talent  for  eloquence,  he  became  a  fcholar  to  the 
greateft  men  at  Rhodes  and  Athens,  in  his  way  to  Ci¬ 
licia,  and  when  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  cenfor  *,  which  office  he  difeharged  with 
great  reputation,  having  carried  his  caufe  before  the 
people,  againft  Marcus  Duronius,  who  had  preferred 
an  accufation  of  bribery  againft  him,  in  revenge  for 
Antonius’s  having  erafed  his  name  out  of  the  lift  of 
fenators,  which  this  wife  cenfor  had  done,  hecaufe  Du- 
ronius,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  had  abrogated  a 
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Antonin's,  law  which  reftrained  immoderate  expence  in  feafts.  He 
— y— w  was  one  of  the  greated  orators  ever  known  at  Rome  \ 
and  it  was  owing  to  him,  according  to  the  teflimony  of 
Cicero,  that  Rome  might  boaft  herfelf  a  rival  even  to 
Greece  itfelf  in  the  art  of  eloquence.  He  defended, 
amongft  many  others,  Marcus  Aquilius  ;  and  moved 
the  judges  in  fo  fenfible  a  manner,  by  the  tears  he  fhed, 
and  the  fears  he  fhowed  upon  the  bread  of  his  client, 
that  he  carried  his  caufe.  He  never  would  publifh  any 
of  his  pleadings,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  faid,  be 
proved  to  fay  in  one  caufe,  what  might  be  contrary  to 
what  he  fhould  advance  in  another.  He  afFe&ed  to  be 
a  man  of  no  learning.  His  modtdy,  and  many  other 
qualifications,  rendered  him  no  lefs  dear  to  many  per- 
fons  of  diftinction,  than  his  eloquence  made  him  uni- 
verfally  admired.  He  was  unfortunately  killed  dur¬ 
ing  thofe  bloody  confufions  raifed  at  Rome  by  Marius 
and  Cinna.  He  was  difeovered  in  the  place  where  he 
had  hid  himfelf,  and  foldiers  were  fent  to  difpatch  him  : 
but  his  manner  of  addreffing  them  had  fuch  an  eftedl, 
that  none  but  he  who  commanded  them,  and  had  not 
heard  his  difeourfe,  had  the  cruelty  to  kill  him.  His 
head  was  expofed  before  the  rodra,  a  place  which  he 
had  adorned  with  his  triumphal  fpoils.  This  happened 
90  years  before  the  Chridian  era. 

Antonius,  Marcus ,  the  triumvir,  grandfon  to  the 
former,  was  very  handfome  in  his  youth  3  for  which 
reafon  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  Curio,  a  fenator,  who 
by  carrying  him  about  in  all  his  debaucheries,  made  him 
contrail  fuch  heavy  debts,  that  his  own  father  forbade 
him  his  houfe.  Curio,  however,  was  fo  generous  as  to 
bail  him  for  250  talents.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  Curio  took  Caefar’s  party,  and  prevailed  with  An¬ 
tonius  to  do  the  fame  ;  for  which  he  was  made  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  and  in  that  office  did  Caefar  great 
fervice.  Caefar  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Rome, 
gave  Antonias  the  government  of  Italy  :  At  the  battle 
of  Pharfalia,  Caefar  confided  fo  much  in  him,  that  he 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  his  army, 

‘  whilfl  he  himfelf  led  the  right.  After  Cmfar  was  made 
dictator  he  made  Antonius  general  of  the  horie,  though 
he  had  never  been  praetor  ;  in  which  command  he  ex 
erted  his  power  with  the  utmoft  violence.  He  was  made 
conful,  when  Caefar  enjoyed  that  honour  for  the  fifth 
time,  the  lail  year  of  that  ufurper’s  life.  On  Caefar’s 
death,  he  harangued  the  populace  with  great  art,  and 
raifed  their  fury  againd  his  murderers ;  flattering  him¬ 
felf  that  he  ihould  eafily  get  into  the  place  which  Cce- 
far  had  filled  ;  but  his  haughty  behaviour  made  him 
lofe  all  the  advantages  his  affefted  concern  for  Ccefar 
had  gained  him.  His  ill  treatment  of  Oflavius,  and 
quarrel  with  him,  produced  another  civil  war  5  which 
ended  in  an  accommodation  between  him,  0£tavius,  and 
Lepidus,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  They  agreed  to 
ihare  the  fupreme  power  among  them  ;  and  many  of  the 
mod  illudrious  Romans  were  facrificed  by  profeription 
to  cement  this  bloody  league,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Triumvirate .  But  the  triumvirs 
were  too  ambitious,  and  hated  one  another  too  much, 
to  be  long  united.  Antonius  went  into  Afia  to  raife 
money  for  his  foldiers :  during  his  abfence,  Fulvia  his 
wife  quarrelled  with  Oflavius.  When  Antonius  was  in 
Afia,  indulging  himfelf  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  the 
famous  Cleopatra  infpired  him  with  the  mod  violent 
paflion.  Hearing  of  the  quarrel  between  Fulvia  and 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


0£lavius,  and  finding  Oflavius  was  become  publicly  his  Antonoma* 
enemy,  Antonius  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Sex-  fi&- 
tus  Pompeius,  who  was  dill  mader  of  Sicily.  He  then 

went  into  Italy,  in  order  to  fight  O&avius  ;  but  Fulvia,  .  _ ^  *  j 

who  had  been  the  author  and  promoter  of  this  war, 
dying,  Ocdavius  and  Antonius  came  to  an  agreement. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  this  new  peace  was,  that  they 
fhould  together  attack  Pompey,  though  the  former  had 
lately  made  an  alliance  with  him.  Antonius  then  mar¬ 
ried  O&avia,  dfler  of  0<davius,  as  a  pledge  of  their  re¬ 
newed  friendfhip  :  but  returned  foon  after  to  his  belov¬ 
ed  Cleopatra,  and  again  lived  with  her  in  Alexandria. 

Odlavius  took  hold  of  this  pretence  to  inveigh  againd 
him,  and  begin  the  war  again.  At  lad  they  engaged 
in  a  fea  fight  at  Aflium,  in  which  O&avius  gained  a 
complete  viefory ;  which  was  followed  by  the  deaths 
both  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  The  infatuated  An¬ 
tonius  fell  upon  his  own  fword  \  and  Cleopatra  dung 
herfelf  to  death  with  an  afp,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  avoid 
gracing  the  vigor’s  triumph  at  Rome. 

ANTONOMASIA,  a  form  of  fpeech,  in  which, 
for  a  proper  name,  is  put  the  name  of  fome  dignity, 
office,  profeffion,  feience  or  trade  j  or  when  a  proper 
name  is  put  in  the  room  of  an  appellative.  Thus  a 
king  is  called  his  majejhj  ;  a  nobleman,  his  lordjhip . 

We  fay  the  philofopher  mdead  of  Aridotle,  and  the  ora¬ 
tor  for  Cicero :  Thus  a  man  is  called  by  the  name  of 
bis  country,  a  German ,  an  Italian;  and  a  grave  man  is 
called  a  Cato ,  and  a  wife  man  a  Solomon . 

ANTOSI  ANDRIANS,  a  feft  of  rigid  Lutherans, 
who  oppofe  the  doarine  of  Ofiander  relating  to  judifi- 
cation.  Thefe  are  otherwife  denominated  OJiandro - 
rnajiiges. — The  Antofiandrians  deny  that  man  is  made 
jud,  with  that  judice  wherewith  God  himfelf  is  jud  5 
that  is,  they  afifert,  that  he  is  not  made  eflfentially,  but 
only  imputatively,  jud  5  or,  that  he  is  not  really  made 
jud,  but  only  pronounced  fo. 

ANTRIM,  the  mod  northerly  county  of  Ireland. 

It  is  bounded  by  that  of  Down  on  the  fouth-ead, 
that  of  Londonderry  on  the  wed,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  river  Bann,  part  of  Armagh  on  the 
fouth,  St  George’s  channel  on  the  ead,  and  the  Deu- 
caledonian  ocean  on  the  north.  Its  greated  length  is 
about  46  miles,  its  greated  breadth  about  27  ;  and  the 
number  of  acres  it  contains,  plantation  meafure,  is 
computed  at  383,000.  Though  the  country  is  much 
encumbered  with  bogs  and  marffies,  yet  it  enjoys  a 
pretty  good  air  :  and  it  is  well  peopled,  chiefly  with 
Protedants.  Where  it  is  free  from  bogs  the  foil  is  fruit¬ 
ful.  It  fends  two  members  for  the  diire,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  following  towns,  viz.  Lifburn,  Belfad,  An¬ 
trim  and  Randaldown. 

Certain  narrow  valleys,  called  ghjns ,  beginning  here, 
and  running  a  great  way  along  the  coad,  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Biflets,  noblemen  of  Scotland,  who 
having  been  obliged  to  quit  that  country  for  having 
aflaffinated  Patrick  earl  of  Athole  upon  a  private  quar¬ 
rel,  came  hither,  and  had  a  great  edate  bedowed  up¬ 
on  them  by  Henry  III.  of  England  ;  of  which  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  a  part  was  forfeited  by  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  Hugh,  then  chief  of  the  family.  Another 
tra£l  near  this,  called  the  Rowte ,  belonged  anciently 
to  the  Macguillersf  but  now  to  the  M‘Donnels,  earls 
of  Antrim. 

Upon  the  coad  of  this  county  are  the  promontories 
3  L  called 
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Antrim  called  by  Ptolemy,  Robogdium,  Vennicinmm,  and  Bo ■ 

|j  rceum,  now  Fair  Foreland,  Ratnjhead ,  and  St  Helen  s 

Antwerp.  JieaJ:  The  river  alfo,  ftyled  by  the  fame  author  Vi- 

' - v - '  dua,  and  now  Crodach ,  runs  through  this  county. — 

—  Here  alfo  is  the  remarkable  natural  curiofity  called 
the  GIANT'S  Caufeway,  for  a  particular  defeription  of 
which  fee  that  article. 

Antrim,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim,  in  Ireland,  feated  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
L'.uoh  Neagh,  about  fix  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  having  a  good  road  before  it,  with  a  pier  near 
the  place,  within  which  veffels  lie  dry  at  low  water. 

It  was  anciently  a  borough  of  great  confequence,  .as 
appears  from  the  mayor’s  being  admiral  of  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  coaft,  as  well  in  Down  as  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  •,  the  corporation  enjoying  the  cuftoms  paid  by  all 
velfels  within  thofe  bounds,  the  creeks  of  Bangor  and 
Belfafl  only  excepted.  This  grant,  however,  the  crown 
repurchafed,  and  thereupon  transferred  the  cuftom- 
lioufe  to  Belfaft,  to  which  town  it  is  now  much  infe¬ 
rior  as  well  in  fize  as  in  trade.  It  is,  however,  flill  a 
place  of  note,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  houfe  of 
commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily  of  M*Donnel. — At  Antrim  is  a  feat,  with  noble 
demefnes,  and  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  lands,  of 
the  earl  of  Malfareene.  W.  liong.  6.  2 6.  N.  Lat. 

^ANTRUM,  among  Ahatomifts ,  a  term  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  feveral  cavities  of  the  body  :  as  the  antrum  high - 
morianum ,  or  that  in  the  maxillary  or  jaw  bone  ;  an¬ 
trum  pylori,  or  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  pylorus,  &c. 

ANTWERP,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  marquifate  of 
Antwerp,  otherwife  called  the  marquifate  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire ,  lituated  in  E.  Long.  4.  15*  N.  Lat.  51. 
12.  It  lies  in  a  low  marfhy  ground  on  the  Scheld, 
24  miles  from  Brulfels  to  the  north.  It  is  the  third 
city  in  rank  in  Brabant,  large  and  well  built,  contain¬ 
ing  22  fquares,  and  above  200  ftreets,  all  ilraight  and 
broad,  efpecially  that  called  the  Mere ,  in  which  fix 
coaches  can  go  abreaft.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  of 
freeftone,  and  have  an  air  of  antiquity,  being  high, 
with  courts  before  and  gardens  behind.  At  the  head 
of  the  Mere  is  a  crucifix  of  brafs  thirty-three  feet  high. 
The  cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
ffadthoufe,  and  the  exchange,  are  magnificent,  ft ruc- 
tures :  the  latter  is  the  firft  building  of  that  kind  in 
Europe,  and  on  its  model  the  exchanges  of  London 
and  Amflerdam  are  built.  Its  pillars  are  all  of  blue 
marble,  and  carved,  but  all  in  a  different  manner. 
The  exchange  coft  the  city  300,000  crowns.  Ant¬ 
werp,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,,  was 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  towns  that  ever  exifted. 
The  Scheld,  on  which  it  ftands,  being  20  feet  deep 
at  low  water,  and  riling  20  feet  more  at  flood,  (hips  of 
%  the  greateft  burden  came  up  to  the  quays,  as  in  the  river 

Thames  at  London  ;  but  when  the  United  Provinces 
formed  tbtmfelves  into  a  free  (late,  after  having  fliaken 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  they  got  the  entire  command  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheld  ;  which  ruined  the  trade 
of  Antwerp,  and  transferred  it  to  Amflerdam. .  This 
made  the  inhabitants  turn  their  heads  to  painting, 
jewelling,  and  banking,  which  they  have  continued  to 
this  day  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation  ;  for  at  Ant¬ 
werp  bills  of  exchange  may  be  negociated  for  any  fum 


to  any  part-  of  Europe  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Qn^tn  Antwerp. 
Anne’s  wars,  two  brothers  of  the  name  ofT)e  Koning,  '~nz*r 
paid  the  one  the  army  of  France,  and  the  other  that  of 
the  confederates.  Befides,  here  is  a  fine  manufaaure 
of  tapeftry  and  lace  ;  and,  for  the  promoting  of  trade, 
an  infurance  company  has  been  erected.  This  city  is 
the  fee  of  a  bilimp,  'who,  as  abbot  of  St  Bernard,  is 
the  fecond  prelate  in  Brabant.  The  biftiopric  is  of 
<Treat  extent,  and  the  cathedral  a  moft  noble  pile,  with 
one  of  the  fineft  fteeples  in  the  world.  The  emperor, 

Charles  V.  when  lie  made  his  entry  into  Antwerp, 
faid  it  ought  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  and  (hewed  only  on^e 
a  year  for  a  rarity.  The  houfe  of  the  hanfc  towns, 
built  when  the  city  was  in  its  flouritking  condition,  is? 
a  (lately  building,  with  magazines.above  for. dry  goods-, 
and  cellars  below  for  wet,  and  in  the  middle  ftory 
were  300  lodging  rooms  for  merchants  ;  but  now  it  is 
turned  to  a  horfe  barrack.  There  is  a  market  here 
called  the  Friday's  market,  becaufe  it  is  held,  every 
Friday,  where  all  forts  of  houfe  hold  goods,  pictures, 
and  jewels,  are  fold  by  audion.  No  city  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  has  fo  many  and  fo  fine  churches  as  this. 

Many  of  them,  particularly  the  cathedral  and  Jefuits 
church,  are  adorned  with  paintings,  by  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city  ;  and  by  Quin- 
tin  Maffeys,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  blackfmith  > 
but  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  painter’s  daughter, 
and  been  told  by  her  father,  when  he  alked  her.  of 
him  in  marriage,  that  he  would  have  none  but  a  pajnt- 
er  for  his  fon  in-law,  he  went  to  Italy  to  ftudy  painU 
ig,  and,  in  a  few  years,  returned  fo  eminent  in  his 
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new  pro fe (lion,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  father’s  confent.  He  is  interred  at  the  entry 
of  the  cathedral,  where  his  effigy  is  put  up,  with  art 
infeription,  fignifying,  that  conjugal  love  made  an  A- 
pelles  of  a  blackfmith.  The  above  mentioned  Jefuits 
church  is  extremely  magnificent,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  joining  to  it,  (till  more  fo.  Among  the 
cloifters  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  noble  and  rich, 
abbey  of  St  Michael,  on  the  banks  of  the. Scheld,  the 
apartments  of  which  are  truly  royal,  and  in  which  all 
fovereign  princes  that  pafs  this  way  aaually  lodge  5 
and  the  Englifh  nunnery,  of  the  order  of  St  Terefa, 
the  nuns  of  which  never  wear  linen,  nor  eat  fle(h,  and 
lie  upon  draw  :  the  grates  of  the  convent  are  fo.  dif- 
mal,  that  it  looks  like  a  prifon.  As  to  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  it  is  environed  with  a  fine  wall,  plant¬ 
ed  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide,  with  walks  between, 
broad  enough  for  two  coaches  to  go  abreaft,  being  alfo 
defended  by  a  very  ftrong,  large,  regular  citadel,  in 
form  of  a  pentagon,  erected  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in 
1568,  which  commands  the  town  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country.  The  magiftracy  of  this  city  is  chofen 
only  out  of  the  feveral  patrician  families;  and  confifts 
of  two  burgomafters  and  18  echevins,  befides  inferior 
magiftrates.  Among  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by 
its  princes,  there  is  one  by  which  every  perfon  born  in 
it  is  a  citizen,  though  both  his  father  and  mother  were 
foreigners. 

In  1585,  Antwerp  underwent  a  remarkable  fiege 
by  the  duke  of  Parma.  It  was  then  the  moft  wealthy 
city  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  long  been  the  objeft 
of  his  defigns;  but  the  difficulties  attending  the  enter- 
prife  obliged  him  to  poftpone  it  for  a  confiderable  time. 
In  order  to  fucceed,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  off  the 

communication. 
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Antwerp,  communication  of  the  city  with  Holland,  Ghent,  and 
all  places-  above  and  below  Antwerp  on  the  Scheld. 
To  effeft  this,, he  laid  liege  to  Lilkenhoulk  and  Tillo, 
places  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  fecurity  and 
commerce  of  the  city  :  both  were  obftinately  defend-, 
ed  $  and  the  liege  of  the  latter  !was  raifed,  after  it  had 
been  carried  on  for  three  months  :  however,  the  duke 
gained  Jeveral  other  polls  on  the  river,  where  he  built 
forts,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  Ihipping  and  trade  of 
the  city.  He  next  laid  liege  to  Dendermonde,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Ghent,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  by  the  reduction  of  the  town.  His  next 
attempt  was  on  Vilvorde  :  this  place  he  took  by  af- 
fault,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  communication  with 
Bruffels.  Finding,  however,  this  method  of  hemming 
in.  the  city  tedious,  and  ineffectual  while  an  opening 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  remained,  he  formed  a  de- 
lign  of  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Scheld,  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  which  were  to  be  defended  by  Itrong  forts 
and  outworks.  He  began  with  collecting  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  wood  at  Callo  and  Fort  St  Philip,  where  he 
intended  the  bridge  Ihould  be  built  ’7  but  his  projeCt 
■was  for  fome  time  retarded  by  the  Antwerpers,  who 
broke  down  the  dykes,  overflowed  the  whofe  country, 
'and  carried  off  his  magazines  by  the  inundation.  Not 
difeouraged  by  this  lofs,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently 
to  repair  it,  and  with  incredible  expedition  cut  a  canal 
from  Steken  to  Callo,  by  which  lie  carried  off  the  wa¬ 
ters.  He  then  fet  to  w7ork  upon  the  bridge,  and  fi- 
nilhed  it  in  feven  months,  without  any  interruption 
from  the  Zealanders.  During  the  building  of  this 
bridge,  Aldegonde,  governor  of  Antwerp,  propofed 
to  build  a  fort  on  Couvenlteyn  dyke,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  that  important  poll,  and  then  break  down  the 
dyke  when  the  bridge  was  near  finilhed  :  but  he  was 
violently  oppofed  by  certain  citizens,  who  apprehend¬ 
ed  that  their  lands  and  villas  would  be  deftroyed  by 
the  inundation.  This  unfeafonable  oppolition,  with 
the  negligence  of  the  magilirates,  who,  becaufe  the 
markets  were  high,  had  not  laid  in  a  (ufficient  Hock 
of  corn,  occalioned  the  lofs  of  the  city.  However,  in 
defpite  of  all  the  duke  of  Parma’s  precaution,  the 
Zealanders  found  means  to  throw  in  a  convoy  of  corn  ; 
but  the  citizens,  knowing  they  would  not  run  the  rilk 
of  carrying  it  back  again,  fo  cheapened  the  price,  that 
thefe  bold  traders  refufed  ever  to  bring  their  goods 
again  to  fo  bad  a  market.  The  Antwerpers,  having 
thus  through  avarice  brought  on'  their  ruin,  began  in 
a  (hort  time  to  fuffer  by  famine  they  then  preffed  the 
Zealanders  to  attempt  fomething  for  their  relief,  but  it 
was  now  too  late.  While  the  magilirates  were  delibe¬ 
rating  on  fome  means  for  dellroying  the  bridge,  which 
they  might  have  prevented  from  being  ever  completed, 
one  Ginebelli,  a  Mantuan  engineer,  offered  his  fer- 
vices,  undertaking  at  a  certain  expence  to  blow  it  into 
the  air.  Even  in  this  extremity  the  expence  was 
grudged  :  but  necellity  at  laft  overcame  this  obllacle  j 
Ginebelli  was  furnilhed  with  two  large  veffels,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  jmall  boats,  and  every  thing  neceffary.  He 
formed  the  two  large  veffels  into  fire  (hips,  which  he 
fet  adrift  with  the  flream,  deceiving  the  enemy  by 
means  of  falfe  fires  lighted  up  in  the  fleet  of  fniall 
boats.  The  train  of  one  of  the  fire  (hips  was  expended 
before  the  time  expelled,  and  llie  blew  up  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  explofion,  but  with  little  damage  to  the  bridge. 


The  other  was  more  fuccefsful,  carrying  off  all  the  Antwerp, 
outworks,  fetting  fire  to  the  whole  bridge,  and  bury-  Anubis. 
ing  above  500  foldiers  in  the  ruins  it  made.  The  fire,  ' v 
however,  was  foon  extinguilhed,  and  the  bridge  re¬ 
paired  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  while  the  Antwerpers 
were  prevented  by  avarice  from  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  y  fo  that  they  were  foon  reduced  to  the  greatell 
llraits,  and  obliged  to  furrender.  It  is  Paid  that  the 
city  of  Amfterdam  had  obftrudled  every  meafure  for 
the  relief  of  Antwerp,  hoping  to  profit  by  its  dellruc-. 
tion.  It  was  not  doubted  but  the  Proteftants  would 
forfake  it  as  foon  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  Catholic  prince  :  and  this  conje&ure  was  foon 
fulfilled  by  the  removal  of  many  families  with  their  ef¬ 
fects  to  Amllerdam. — After  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
the  city  of  Antwerp  furrendered  to  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  *It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but 
reftored  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  at  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

ANUBIS,  a  fymbolical  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
regarded  as  the  faithful  companion  of  Ofiris  and  of 
Ifis.  Temples  and  prieft3  were  eonfecrated  to  him,  and 
his  image  was  borne  in  all  religious  ceremonies. 

Cynopolis,  the  prefent  Minieh,  fitcated  in  the  Low¬ 
er  Thebais,  was  built  in  honour  of  Anubis.  The 
temple  wherein  he  was  worlhipped  no  longer  fubfifts. 

The  priefts  celebrated  his  fellivals  there  with  great 
pomp,  and  eonfecrated  the  dog  to  him  as  his  living 
reprefentation.  “  Anubis  (fays  Strabo)  is  the  city  of 
dogs,  the  capital  of  the  Cynopolitan  prefe&ure.  Thefe 
animals  are  fed  there  on  facred  aliments,  and  religion 
has  decreed  them  a  worfhip.”  An  event,  however,  re¬ 
lated  by  Plutarch,  brought  them  into  confiderable  dis¬ 
credit  with  the  people.  Cambyfes  having  flain  the 
god  Apis,  and  thrown  his  body  into  a  field,  all  ani¬ 
mals  refpe&ed  it  except  the  dogs,  which  alone  ate  of 
his  flefh.  This  impiety  diminilhed  the  popular  venera¬ 
tion  for  them. 

Cynopolis  was  not  the  only  city  which  burned  in- 
cenfe  on  the  altars  of  Anubis.  He  had  chapels  in  al- 
,moil  all  the  temples.  On  folemnities,  his  image  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  thofe  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris.  Rome  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  the  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  the  emperor 
Commodus,  to  celebrate  the  Ifiac  feafts,  fhaved  his 
head,  and  himfelf  carried  the  god  Anubis.  The  fta- 
tue  of  this  god  was  either  of  maflive  gold  or  gilt,  as 
well  as  the  attributes  that  accompanied  him.  Anubis 
fignifies  gilded .  The  denomination  was  myfterious  ; 
and  the  Egyptian  priefts,  it  ’Would  feem,  had  not  gi¬ 
ven  it  without  reafon. 

The  fignification  of  this  emblematical  deity  is  thus 
explained  by  Plutarch  :  “  The  circle  which  touches 
and  feparates  the  two  hemifpheres,  and  which  is  the 
caufe  of  this  divifion,  receiving  the  name  of  horizon, 
is  called  Anubis .  He  is  reprefented  under  the  form  of 
a  dog,  becaufe  that  animal  watches  day  and  night.” 

St  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  was  well  informed  in 
the  myftic  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  favours  this  ex¬ 
plication.  The  two  dogs,  fays  he,  (the  two  Anubes) 
are  the  fymbols  of  two  hemifpheres  which  environ*  the 
terreftrial  globe.  He  adds  in  another  place :  Others 
pretend  that  thefe  animals,  the  faithful  guardians  of 
men,  indicate  the  tropics,  which  guard  the  fun  on  the 
fouth  and  on  the  north  like  porters. 

According  to  the  former  of  thefe  interpretations, 
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the  priefts,  regarding  Anubis  as  the  horizon ,  w 
his  ftatue  ;  to  mark,  that  this  circle,  receiving  the  firft 
rays  of  the -fun,  appears  fparkling  with  brightness  on 
his  riling,  and  that  at  his  lotting  he  refle&s  his  foil  rays 
upon  the  earth.  They  faid,  in  their  (acred  fables,  that 
Anubis  was  the  fon  of  Ofiris,  but  illegitimate.  In  fact, 
be  only  gives  to  the  earth  a  borrowed  light  3  and  can¬ 
not  be  e {teemed,  like  Horus,  -as  the  father  ol  the  day, 
or  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Ofiris.  It  may  be  add¬ 
ed,-  that  the  vifible  horizon  turning  with  the  fun,  is 
his  i  rife  parable  companion.  ^  *  . 

In  the  latter  of  thefe  explications,  where  Anubis 
reprefents  the  tropics,  he  is  alfo  the  faithful  guardian 
of  Ifis  and  Ofiris.  In  fa  a,  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and 
of  the  moon  is  contained  between  the  circles  wherein 
the  folftices  are  performed.  They  neither  deviate  to 
the  right  nor  left.  Thefe  limits  afligned  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature  might  therefore,  ;m  hieroglyphic  lan¬ 
guage,  be  reprefented  by  a  divinity  with  the  head  of 
a  doer,  who  Teemed  to  oppofe  their  paffage  on  the  fide 
of  the  two  poles.  The  other  opinion,  notwithftand- 
ing,  feems  more  natural,  and  to  be  more  analogous  to 

the  ideas  of  the  priefls.  .  . 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine,  that 
Anubis  at  firft  was  only  a  fymbolieal  image,  invented 
by  aftronomers  to  give  a  fenfible  expreffion  oU  their 
difeoveries  3  that  afterwards,  the  people,  accuftomed 
to  fee  it  in  their  temples,  which  were  the  depofitaries 
of  fcience,  adored  it  as  a  deity  3  and  that  the  priefts 
favoured  their  ignorance  by  couriering  it  with  their 
religion.  The  worfhip  of  Anubis  introduced,  that  ot 
the  dog  became  his  emblem.  Almoft  all  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles  have  originated  in  this  manner.  ■  # 

ANUS,  in  Anatomy -,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  In¬ 
tel!  iniirrh  re&um,  or  orifice  of  the  fundament. 

ANVIL,  a  fmith’s  utenfii,  ferving  to  place  the 
work  on  to  be  hammered  or  forged.  1  he  face  or  up- 
permolt  furface  of  the  anvil,  muft  be  very  flat  and 
fmooth,  without  flaws,  and  fo  hard  that  a  file  will  not 
touch  it.  At  one  end  there  is  fometimes  a  pike,  bic- 
kern  or  beak-iron,  for  the  rounding  of  hollow  work. 
The  whole  •  is  ufually  mounted  on  a  firm  wooderi 
block. — Forged  anvils  are  better  than  thofe  of  call 
work,  and  the  belt  have  the  upper  part  made  of  fteel. 
Lockfmiths  have  a  fmaller  kind  of  anvil  called  the  Jake, 
which  is  moveable,  and  placed  ordinarily  on  their 
work  bench.  Its  ufe  is  for  felting  fmall  cold  work 
flraight,  or  to  cut  or  punch  on  with  the  cold  chiflel  or 

cold  punch./  .  c  .  TT  , 

ANXUR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  ot  the  Vol- 
fei,  in  Latium;  called  Tarracina ,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins:  Now  Terraclna ;  fituated  on  an  eminence 
(Livy,  Horace,  Sil.  Italicus).  Anxuras,  a  citizen 
of  Anxur  (Livy).  And  the  epithet  Anxurus ,  a  name 
of  Jupiter,  worshipped  without  a  beard  at  Anxur 
(Virgil).  Though  others  read  Axuras ,  or  Axijrus , 
without  a  razor.  E.  Long.  14.  5.  Lat.  41.  18. 

AONIDES,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  many  appel¬ 
lations  of  the  Mufes ;  fo  called  from  Aonia,  a  part  of 

ancient  Bceotia.  .  V  .rl  ...  > 

AORASIA,  in  Antiquity,  the  lnvifibility  ot  the 
o-ods  The  word  is  Greek,  cct^cca-ta,  and  derived  from 
*  priv.  and  to  fee.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients 

Avith  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  gods  to  men,  was 
that  they  never  (bowed'  themfeives  face  to  face,  but 
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gilded  were  known  from  their  backs  as  they  withdrew.  Nep¬ 
tune  affumed  the  form  of  Calchas  ttv-  pea  o  le,  ' 
Ajaces;  but  they  knew  him  not  till  he  fumed  h lb  back 
to  leave  them,  and  difeovered  the  god  by  his  .m^eftic 
ftep  as  he  went  from  them.  Venus  appeared  to  -JEneas 
in  the  charafter  of  a  huntrefs;  but  her  Ion  knew  hci. 
not  till  file  departed  from  him  :  her^ivimty  was  then 
betrayed  by  her  radiant  head,  her  flowing  robe,  and 

her  maieftic  pace.  .  , . 

AORIST,  among  grammarians,  a  tenfe  pecu  iar  to 
the  Greek  language,  comprehending  all  the  tenlcs  ;  or 
rather,  expreffing  a&ion  in  an  indeterminate  manner, 
without  any  regard  to  pall,  prefen t,  or  future. 

AORISTIA,  in  the  fceptic  philofophy,  denotes  that 
Hate  of  the  mind  wherein  we  neither  aflert  nor  deny 
any  thing  pofitively,  but  only  fpeak  of  things  as  feem- 
ing  or  appearing  to  us  in  fueh  a  manner  I  he  aonftia 
is  one  of  the  great  points  or  terms  of  feepticilm,  to 
which  the  philofophcrs  of  that  denomination  had  con¬ 
tinual  rcCourfe  by  way  of  explication,  or  fubtenuge. 
Their  adverfarics,  the  dogmatifls,.  charged  them  with 
dogmatizing,  and  averting  the  principles  and  pohtions 
of  their  feft  to  be  true  and  certain.  .  . 

AOllNUS,  a  very  high  rock  of  India,  having  its 

name  from  its  extraordinary  height,  as  being  above  the 
flight  of  a  bird.  Its  circuit  was  about  25  miles,  its 
height  11  furlongs,  and  the  way  leading  up  to  the  top 
artificial  and  narrow.  At  the  bottom,- on'  one  fide,  ran 
the  river  Indus;  on  the  top  was  a  fine  plain,  part  ct 
which  was  covered  with  a  thiek  wood;’  the  reft  arable 
land,  with  a  fountain  furnifhing  abundance  of  excel¬ 
lent  water.  This  reek  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  whofe  time  there  was  a  report  that  Hercules 
had  attempted  it  in  vain;  however,  according  to  Ar>- 
rian  this  report  was  without  foundation.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  ’indeed,  that  it  was  railed  after  the  place  ^‘tak¬ 
en,  in  order  to  magnify  Alexander’s  exploit.  While 
the  Macedonian  monarch  Avas  preparing  all  things  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  fiege,  an  old  man  Avith  his  two  urns, 
who  had  long  lived  in  a  cave  near  the  furomit,  came 
and  offered  to-  ffioAV  him  a  private  Avay  of  aleending. 
This  being  readily  accepted,  Ptolemy,  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  light-armed  troops,  was  despatched 
Avith  them,  with  orders,  in  cafe  they  fucceeded,  to  in¬ 
trench  themfeives  ftrongly  upon  the  rock,  in  the  wood 
to  which  the  old  man  was  to  direft  them,  before  they 
ventured  to  attack  the  Indians.  Ptolemy  exa£Uy  exe¬ 
cuted  his  orders  3  and  gave  notice,  by  a  lighted  torch 
fet  upon  a  pole,  that  he  had  got  fafely  up.  Upon 
this,  Alexander  gave  immediate  orders  for  a  body  ot 
troops  to  attempt  the  paffage  by  Avhich  the  rock  was 
commonly  afeended ;  but  they  were  repulfed  with  great 
(laughter.  He  then  Tent  an  Indian  with  letters  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  defiring  him,  the  next  time  an  attaek  was  made 
by  the  common  Avay,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  behind. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  thofe  Avho  defended  the  rock 
attacked  Ptolemy  with  great  vigour  ;  but  AVere  at  hit 
repulfed,  though  with  much  difficulty  :  but  the  next 
day,  when  Alexander  renewed  the  attack,  though 
Ptolemy  attacked  the  Indians  in  the  rear,  the  Mace¬ 
donians  Avere  repulfed  on  both  Tides.  At  laft,  the  king 
perceiving  that  the  (Length  of  the  Indians  lay  in  the 
ftraitnefs  and  declivity  of  the  way  by  Avhich  they  were 
attacked,  caufed  a  great  quantity  of  trees  to  be  felled, 
and  with  them  filled  the  cavities  between  the  plain  on 

which 
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Aorta  which  the  Indians  were  encamped  and  the  higheft  of 
j{  his  own  advanced  polls.  The  Indians  at  firft  derided 
Apge^ifi  .  his  undertaking  ;  but  at  length  perceiving  the  ardour 
with  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  and  having  felt 
the  effects  of- the  tniffile  weapons  of  The'  Macedonians, 
they  fent  deputies  to  propofe  terms  of  capitulation. 
Alexander  fufptj&ing  that  their  defign  was  only  to 
amufe  him  till  they  made  their  efcape,  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  avenues.  As  foon  as  he  knew  the 
Indians  were  defeended, !  he,  with  700  of  Ptolemy’s 
light-armed  foot,  took  poffeflion  of  the  deferted  rock, 
and  then  "made  a  fignal  for  his  forces  to  fall  upon  the 
flying  Indians.  They,  Tetting  up  a  loud  ftiout,  fo  ter¬ 
rified  the  fugitives,  that  numbers  of  them  fell  from  the 
rocks  and  precipices,  and  were  dafhed  to  pieces,  while 
the  greateff  part  of  the  remainder  were  cut  off  in  the 
roads. 

AORTA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  great  artery  which  rifes 
immediately  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
is  from  thence  diffributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It 
is  divided  into  two  grand  trunks,  diftinguiihed  by  the 
epithets  afeending  and  defeending „  See  Anatomy. 

AOUSTA,  or;A‘OST,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  a  bilhop’s 
fee,”  and  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  feveral  monuments  of  the  Romans,  and  for  the 
birth  of  Anfelm  archbilhop  of  Canterbury*  It  is  Heat¬ 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  'Alps,  on  the  river  Doria.  E. 
Long.  7.  33.  N.  Lat.,45.  58. 

Aousta.  a  territory  of  Piedmont,  with  the  title  of 
a  duchy.  It  is  a' valley  30  miles  in  length,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  i\m.  pafs  of  St  Martin’s,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Yvree,  to'  St  Bernard.  It.  abounds  in  .  pailu*ec, 
and  all  forts  of  fruits.  The  capital- is  rof  the  Tame 
name.  •  •  '  >  }  T*  •  r  . 

AOUT  A,  the  name  .of,  the  paper  mMberry  tree  at 
Otaheite  in  the  South  fiea,  from  which  a  cloth  is  ma- 
nufaftnred  that  is  worn  by  the  principal  inhabitants. 
See  the  article  Bark. 

APACHES,*  a  people  of  New  Mexico  in  North 
America.  They  are  brave,  refolute,  and  warlike,  fond 
of  liberty,  and  the  inveterate  enemies  of -.tyranny  and 
oppreflioff.  -  Of  this^difpofition.the  Spaniards  had  fatal 
experience  towards  the  end  of  the  laft' century,  when 
they  revolted  againit  the  Catholic  king,  maffacred  fe- 
veral  of  his  officers,  and  committed  the  greateff  devas¬ 
tation*.  Ever  fince,  they  have  remained  the  allies,  not 
the  fubjedls  of  the.  Spaniards  ;  and  the  viceroy  of  Mexi¬ 
co  has  been  obliged  to  maintain  a -more  formidable  gar- 
rifon,  and  a  greater  number  of  troops.:  : 

AP/EDUSIA,  denotes  ignorance  or.  unffdlmlnefs 
in  what  relates  to  learning  and  the  fciences.  Hence 
alfo  perfons  uninftrmfted  and  illiterate  are  called  jnpev- 
deutce .  The  term  apet  deutce  was  .particularly  ufed 
among  the  French  in  the  time  of  Huet  ;  when  the  men 
of  wit  at  Paris  were  divided  into  two  fadfipos, .  one 
called  bv  way’ of  reproach  apse  deutce,  and  the’ bthers 
eruditi .  The  apccdeutcc  are  reprefented  by  Huet  as  per - 
fens  who,  finding  themfelves  either  incapable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  undergo  a  fevere  courfe,  of  ffudy  in  order  To 
become  truly  learned,  confpire  to  decry  learning,  and 
turn  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  into  ridicule* ;  thus 
making  a  merit  of  their  own  incapacity.  The  apee- 
deutce  in  effect  were  the  men  of  pleafure  ;  the  eruditi 
the  men  of  ffudy.  The  apeedeutee  in  every  thing  pre¬ 


ferred  the  modern  writers  to  the  ancient,  to  fuperfede  Apagoge 
the  neceflity  of  ffudy  ing  the  latter.  The  eruditi  derided  H 
the  moderns,  and  valued  themfelves  wholly  on  their  ac- 1  APamea- 
quaintance  with  the  ancients. 

APAGOGE,  in  Logic .  See  Abduction. 

Apagoge,  in  the  Athenian  law,  the  carrying  a 
criminal  taken  in  the  fa£t  to  the  magistrate.  If  the 
accufer  was  not  able  to  bring  him  to  the  magistrate,  it 
was  ufual  to  take  the  magistrate  along  with  him  to  the 
houfe  where  the  criminal  lay  concealed,  or  defended 
himfelf. 

Apagoge,  in  Mathematics ,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  a  progrefs  or  paffage  from  one  propofition  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  when  the  firft  having  been  once  demonffrated,  is 
afterwards  employed  in  the  proving  of  others. 

APAGOGICAL  DEMONSTRATION,  an  indirect 
ivay  of  proof,  by  fhowing  the  abfurdity  of  the  con¬ 
trary. 

APAL  ACHIAN  mountains,  more  properly  call¬ 
ed  the  Allegany  Mountains ,  have  their  fouthern  begin¬ 
ning  near  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  the  latitude,  of  30°, 
extending  northerly  on  the  back  of  the  Britiffi  colo¬ 
nies,  and  running  parallel  with  the  fea  coaft  to  the  la¬ 
titude  of  40°  north  \  but  their  diftance  from  the  fea, 
on  the  weft,  is  not  exa&ly  known,  though  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  be  above  200  miles.  A  great  part  of 
thefe  moim tains  is  covered  with  rocks,  fome  of  which 
are  of  a  ftupendous  height  and  bulk  ;  the  foil  between 
them  is  generally  black  and  fandy,  but  in  fome  places 
differently  coloured,  compofed  of  pieces  of  broken 
rock  and  fpar,  of  a  glittering  appearance,  which  feem 
to  be.  indications  of  minerals  and  ores,  if  proper  fearch 
was  made  for  them.  Ckefnuts  and  fmall  oaks  are  the 
trees  that  principally  grow  on  thefe  mountains,  with 
fome  chinkapin  *  and  other  fmall  ffirubs.  The  grafs  is  #  pa 
thin,  mixed  with  vetch  and  fmall  peafe  ;  and  in  fome  pUmTa 
places  there  is  very  little  vegetable  appearance. 

The  rocks  of  the  Apalaehian  mountains  feem  to  en- 
grofs  one  half  of  the  furface.  They  are  moffly  of  a 
light  gray  colour  ;  fome  are  of  a  coarfe-grained  marble 
like  alabafter ;  others  of  a  metallic  luftre  :  fome  pieces 
arc  in  the  form  of  (late,  and  brittle  ;  others  in  lumps, 
and  hard  :  and  fome  appear  with  fpangles,  or  covered 
over  with  innumerable  fmall  fliining  fpeeks,  like  filver. 

Thefe  frequently  appear  at  the  roots  of  trees  when 
blown  down.  The  different  fpars  are  found  moffly  on 
„the  higheft -and  ff.ee  pe  ft  parts  of  the  hills*  where  there 
is  little  grafs  and  few  trees;  but  the  greateff  part  of 
the  Toil  v.bet  ween  the  rocks  is  generally  a  dark  fandv- 
coldurdd  kind  of  mould,  and  (hallow  ;  yet  fertile,  and 
produ&ive  of  good  corn,  which  encourages  •  the .  Talli- 
poofes,  ;a •clam  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to.fettle  among 
them  in  latitude  340  :  and  they  are  the  only  Indian 
nation  that  lias^  eonftant  refidence  uport  thefe  moun¬ 
tains.  < 

APAMEA,  or  ApAM-IA,  the  name  of  .feveyal  an¬ 
cient  cities.  -1 ;  t:  .  •  .1  ■:!  :  |T.  .. 

1.  One  of  Bithynia,  formerly  called  My  flea ,  from 
Myrlus.,  .general  of*  the  , Colophonians  :  I  deftroyed  by 
r  Philip*- father  pf  Pirfeus^  and  given  to  his  ally -Prufias, 
who  rebuilt  it,  and  called: it  AparneayJx6m  the  name  of 
his  queen  Apama  (St.rabo).  Stepbanusfays,-  that  Ni- 
comedes  Epiphanies,  fbn  of  Prufias,  called  it /after  his 
mother  ;  and  that  it  had  its  ancient  name  from  Myrlea, 
an  Amazon,  The  Romans  led  a  colony  thither  (Stra- 
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bo)  ;  called  Colonia  Apamena  (Pliny,  Appian)%  The 
gentilitious  name  is  Apa?nceus  and  Apamenus  (Trajan 
in  a  letter  to  Pliny). 

2.  Another  Apamea ,  called  Cibotus ,  of  Phrygia,  at 
'  fome  diftance  from  the  Meander  (Agathodaemon)  ;  but 

by  a  coin  of  Tiberius,  on  the  Meander.  The  name  is 
from  Apame,  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  found¬ 
er,  and  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  (Strabo).  .  The 
rife,  or  at  leaft  the  increafe,  of  Apamea,  was  owing  to 
the  ruins  of  Celense.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Apamienfes  ;  and,  though  inland,  were  worftuppers  of 
Neptune.  The  reafon,  it  has  been  conje&ured,  was, 
that  they  had  fuffered  often  from  earthquakes,  of 
which  he  was  the  fuppofed  author.  Mithridates  gave 
a  hundred  talents  towards  the  reftoration  of  the  city  ; 
which,  it  is  faid,  had  likewife  been  overthrown  in  the 
time  of  Alexander.  Their  tribute  money  was  remit¬ 
ted  to  them  for  five  years  on  the  fame  account  under 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  The  fubterraneous  palfage  of 
the  Lycus  and  the  other  dreams,  fhowed  that  the 
ground  had  many  cavities  ;  and  thefe,  it  has  been  fur- 
mifed,  rendered  the  region  very  liable  to  be  (liaken.^ 

3.  A  third,  on  the  confines  of  Parthia  and  Media, 
furnamed  Raphane  (Strabo,  Pliny). 

4.  A  fourth  Apamea ,  a  town  of  Mefene,  an  ifland 
in  the  Tigris  (Pliny,  Ammian)  j  where  a  branch  of 
the  Euphrates,  called  the  Roijal  River ,  falls  into  the 
Tigris  (Ptolemy). 

5.  A  fifth  in  Mefopotamia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Euphrates,  oppofite  to  Zeugma  on  this  fide,  both.found- 
ed  by  Seleucus,  and  joined  by  a  bridge,  from  which  the 
latter  takes  its  name  (Pliny,  Ifidor.  Characenus). 

6.  A  fixth  Apamea ,  now  Famia,  alfo  in  Syria,  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Orontes  and  Marfyas  ;  a  drong 
city,  and  fituated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  Oron¬ 
tes  and' a  lake.  “  It  is  here  (fays  Strabo)  that  the 
Seleucidm  had  edablidied  the  fchool  and  nurfery  of 
their  cavalry.”  The  foil  of  the  neighbourhood,  abound¬ 
ing  in  padurage,  fed  no  lefs  than  30,000  mares,  300 
dallions,  and  500  elephants;  indead  of  which,  the 
mardies  of  Famia  at  prefent  fcarcely  afford  a  few  buf¬ 
faloes  and  (beep.  To  the  veteran  foldiers  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  here  repofed  after  their  vi&ories,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  wretched  peafants,  who  live  in  perpetual  dread 
of  the  oppreflions  of  the  Turks  and  the  inroads  of  the 

Arabs.  #  , 

Apamea  was  alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Fella ,  in  the 

Decapolis. 

APANAGE,  or  APPENNAdE,  in  the  French  cuf- 
toms,  lands  afligned  by  a  fovereign  for  the  fubfidence 
of  his  younger  fons,  which  revert  to  the  crown  upon 
the  failure  of  male  iffue  in  that  branch  to  which  the 
lands  are  granted. 

APANOMIA,  a  town  of  Santorin,  an  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  called  in  this  part  by  fome  the  fea 
vf  Candia,  It  has  a  fpacious  harbour,  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon  ;  but  the  bottom  is  fo  deep,  that  (hips  can¬ 
not  anchor  there.  E.  Long.  -25.  59.  N.  Lat.  36.  18. 

APANTHROPY,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  love  of 
folitude,  and  averfion  for  the  company  of  mankind. 
Apanthropy  is  by  fome  reckoned  among  the  fymptoms, 
by  others  among  the  fpecies  or  degrees  of 'melancholy  ; 
and  alfo  paffes  for  an  ill  indication  in  leucophlegmatic 
cafes. 
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APARINE,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of  the  urticu- 
laria  and  feveral  other  plants. 

APARITHMESIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  denotes  the  an-  — 
fwer  to  the  protafis  or  propofition  itfelf.  Thus,  if  the 
protafis  be,  Appellandi  tempus  non  erat . — The  aparith- 
mefis  is,  At  tecum  anno  plus  vixt . 

APARTISMENUS,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  a  verfe,  which  comprehended  an  en¬ 
tire  fenfe  or  fentence  in  itfelf.  This  is  fometimes  alfo 
written  apartemenus ,  i.  e.  fufpended,  as  not  needing 
any  following  verfe. 

APATHY,  among  the  ancient  philofphers,  im¬ 
plied  an  utter  privation  of  padion,  and  an  infenfibility 
of  pain.  The  word  is  compounded  of  «  priv.  and 
affettion.  The  Stoics  affeaed  an  entire  apathy ; 
they  confidered  it  as  the  higheft  wifdom  to.  enjoy  a  per- 
fea  calmnefs  or  tranquillity  of  mind,  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  ruffled  by  either  pleafure  or  pain.  In  the  firft  ages 
of  the  church,  the  Chriftians  adopted  the  term apathy, 
to  exprefs  a  contempt  of  all  earthly  concerns  ;  a  ftate  of 
mortification,  fuch  as  the  gofpel  preferibes.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  particular,  brought  it  exceedingly  in 
vogue  ;  thinking  hereby  to  draw  the  philofophers  to 
Chriftianity,  who  afpired  after  fuch  a  fublime  pitch  of 
virtue.  Quietifm  is  only  apathy  difguifed  under  the 
appearance  of  devotion. 

APATURIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemn  feaft  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
word  is  ufually  derived  from  ctnam,  fraud.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  inftituted  in  memory  of  a  fraudulent  vi&ory 
obtained  by  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens,  over  Xanthus, 
king  of  Bceotia,  in  a  fingle  combat,  which  they  agreed 
upon,  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate  between  them  relating 
to  the  frontiers  of  their  countries.  Hence  Budaeus 
calls  it  fejlum  dcceptionis ,  “  the  feaft  of  deceit.” 

Other  authors  give  a  different  etymology  of  this 
feaft:  They  tell  us,  that  the  young  Athenians  were 
not  admitted  into  the  tribes  on  the  third  day  of  the 
apaturia,  till  their  fathers  had  firft  fworn  that  they 
Were  their  own  children  ;  and  that,  till  that  time,  they 
were  fuppofed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  without  fathers^ 
ct7rotT<>z z? ;  whence  the  feaft,  fay  they,  took  its  name. 
Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us,  that  the  re¬ 
lations  and  friends  met  on  this  occafion,  and  joined 
with  the  fathers  of  the  young  people  who  were  to  be 
received  into  the  tribes  ;  and  that  from  this  affembly 
the  feaft  took  its  name  :  that  in  a7rxrn^a,  the  ec,  far 
from  being  a  privative,  being  here  a  conjun£Hve,  figni- 
fies  the  fame  thing  with  cpn,  together .  This  feaft  lafted 
four  days  :  the  firft  day,  thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  made 
merry  together  ;  and  this  they  called  'hcgTCict.  The  fe- 
cond  day,  which  they  called  xvx^v<ri$,  they  facrificed 
to  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  The  third  day,  which  they 
called  xa^zstrig,  fuch  of  their  young  men  and  maids  as 
were  of  age  were  admitted  into  their  tribes.  The 
fourth  day  they  called  rrif 3yg. 

APAULIA,  in  antiquity,  the  third  day  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  folemnity.  It  was  thus  called,  becaufe  the  bride, 
returning  to  her  father’s  houfe,  did  x7rxvXi^icr6at 
vvpQw,  lodge  apart  from  the  bridegroom.  Some  will 
have  the  apaulia  to  have  been  the  fecond  day  of  the 
marriage,  viz.  that  whereon  the  chief  ceremony  was 
performed;  thus  called  by  way  of  contradiftin£Hon 
from  the  firft  day,  which  was  called  On 

the 
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Ape  the  day  called  a7rctvXtx,  (whenever  that  was),  the  bride 
II  prefented  her  bridegroom  with  a  garment  called  ctnoiv' 

,  Apelles..  AijTJjgi*. 

APE,  in  Zoology,  the  general  Engliffi  name  of  a 
very  numerous  race  of  animals,  the  natural  hiftory  of 
which  is  given  at  large  under  the  article  Simia  ;  com¬ 
prehending  Apes,  properly  fo  called,  or  fuch  as  want 
tails  ;  and  Monkeys  and  Baboons,  or  fuch  as  have 
tails,  the  former  long,  and  the  other  Jhort ,  ones.  See 
SlMlA. 

Spa  Ape,  a  name  given  by  Steller  to  a  marine  ani¬ 
mal  which  he  faw  on  the  coaft  of  America,  and  is  thus 
*  Hifl.  of  defcribed  *.  “  The  head  appeared  like  that  of  a  dog, 

Kamtfchat-  wLh  (harp  and  upright  ears,  large  eyes,  and  with  both 
P- 13^  UpS  bearded  ;  the  body  round  and  conoid  ;  the  thickeft 
part  near  the  head  :  the  tail  forked  ;  the  upper  lobe 
the  longeft:  the  body  covered  with  thick  hair,  gray  on 
the  back,  reddiffi  on  the  belly.  It  Teemed  deftitute  of 
feet.  It  was  extremely  wanton,  and  played  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  monkey  tricks.  It  fometimes  fwam  on  one 
fide,  fometimes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fliip,  and  gazed 
at  it  with  great  admiration.  It  made  fo  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  veffel,  as  almoft  to  be  touched  with  a 
pole  ;  but  if  anybedy  moved,  it  inftantly  retired.  It 
would  often  ftand  ereft  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  with 
one-third  of  its  body  above  water  ;  then  dart  beneath 
the  (hip,  and  appear  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  repeat  the 
fame  thirty  times  together.  It  would  frequently  arife 
with  a  fea  plant,  not  unlike  the  bottle  gourd,  tofs  it 
up,  and  catch  it  in  its  mouth,  playing  with  it  number- 
lefs  fantaftic  tricks. 

APELYTES,  Chriftian  heretics  in  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury,  who  affirmed  that  Chrift  received  a  body  from 
the  four  elements,  which  at  his  death  he  rendered  back 
to  the  world,  and  fo  afcended  into  heaven  without  a 
body. 

APELLA,  among  phyficians,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  whofe  prepuce  is  either  wanting,  or  ffirunk,  fo 
that  it  can  no  longer  cover  the  glans.  Many  authors 
have  fuppofed  this  fenfe  of  the  word  Ape//a  warranted 
from  the  paffage  in  Horace,  credat  Judceus  Apella  non 
ego.  But,  according  to  Salmafius  and  others,  Apella 
is  the  proper  name  of  a  certain  Jew,  and  not  an  adjec¬ 
tive  fignifying  circumcifed . 

APELLES,  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  painters  of 
antiquity.  He  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  and  flou- 
riffied  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  was  in  high  favour.  He  executed  a  pi&ure  of  this 
prince,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand  :  a  piece, 
linifhed  with  fo  much  fkill  and  dexterity,  that  it  ufed 
to  be  faid  there  were  two  Alexanders  ;  one  invincible, 
the  fon  of  Philip  ;  the  other  inimitable,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Apelles.  Alexander  gave  him  a  remarkable 
proof  of  his  regard  :  for  when  he  employed  Apelles 
to  draw  Campafpe,  one  of  his  miftreffes,  having  found 
that  he  had  conceived  an  affe&ion  for  her,  lie  refigned 
her  to  him  ;  and  it  was  from  her  that  Apelles  is  faid  to 
have  drawn  his  Venus  Anadyomene. 

#  One  of  Apelles’s  chief  excellencies  was  his  making 
his  pidlures  exadlly  refemble  the  perfons  reprefented  ; 
infomuch  that  the  phyfiognomifts  are  faid  to  have  been 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  perfon’s  deftiny  as 
readily  from  his  portraits  as  if  they  had  feen  the  origi¬ 
nals.  .  But  what  is  called  grace  was  the  chara&eriftic 
of  this  artift.  His  pencil  was  fo  famous  for  drawing 
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fine  lines,  that  Protogenes  difcovered  by  a  fingle  line  Apelles, 
that  Apelles  had  been  at  his  houfe.  Protogenes  lived  — y— 
at  Rhodes  :  Apelles  failed  thither,  and  went  to  his 
houfe  with  great  eagernefs  to  fee  thr  works  of  an  ar¬ 
tift  who  was  known  to  him  only  by  name.  Protoge¬ 
nes  was  gone  from  home  :  but  an  old  woman  was  left 
watching  a  large  piece  of  canvafs,  which  was  fitted  in 
a  frame  for  painting.  She  told  Apelles  that  Protoge¬ 
nes  was  gone  out ;  and  alked  him  his  name,  that  ftie 
might  inform  her  mafter  who  had  inquired  for  him. 

“  Tell  him  (fays  Apelles)  he  was  inquired  for  by 
this  perfon  ;” — at  the  fame  time  taking  up  a  pen¬ 
cil,  he  drew  on  the  canvafs  a  line  of  great  delicacy. 

When  Protogenes  returned,  the  old  woman  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened.  That  artift,  upon  con¬ 
templating  the  fine  ftroke  of  the  line,  immediately 
pronounced  that  Apelles  had  been  there',  for  fo  finiffi- 
ed  a  work  could  be  produced  by  no  other  perfon.  Pro¬ 
togenes,  however,  himfelf  drew  a  finer  line  of  another 
colour:  and,  as  he  was  going  away,  ordered  the  old 
woman  to  ffiow  that  line  to  Apelles  if  he  came  again  ; 
and  to  fay,  “  This  is  the  perfon  for  whom  you  are  in¬ 
quiring.”  Apelles  returned,  and  faw  the  line  :  he 
would  not  for  fhame  be  overcome  ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
colour  different  from  either  of  the  former,  he  drew 
fome  lines  fo  exquifitely  delicate,  that  it  was  utterly 
impoffible  for  finer  ftrokes  to  be  made.  Protogenes 
now  confeffed  the  fuperiority  of  Apelles,  flew  to  the 
harbour  in  fearch  of  him,  and  refolved  to  leave  the 
canvafs  with  the  lines  on  it  for  the  aftoniffiment  of  fu¬ 
ture  artifts. 

Apelles  ffiowed  great  liberality  of  mind  towards  Pro¬ 
togenes.  With  ideas  enlarged  by  education  and  litera¬ 
ture,  he  was  incapable  of  harbouring  little  jealoufies  of 
noble  competitors  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  firft 
who  made  the  works  of  Protogenes  to  be  valued  as 
they  deferved  among  the  Rhodians.  He  acknowledged 
that  Protogenes  was  in  fome  refpeds  fuperior  to  him¬ 
felf  ;  but  that  in  one  particular  himfelf  excelled,  viz. 
in  knowing  when  to  take  his  hand  from  the  pi&ure  ; 
an  art  which  Protogenes  had  not  yet  learned,  and 
therefore  over-worked  his  pieces.  Apelles  equally 
difapproved  of  too  elaborate  diligence,  or  too  hafty 
negligence  in  execution.  A  ftudied  rvork  of  Proto¬ 
genes  he  efteemed  lefs  on  the  one  account;  and  on  the 
other,  when  a  filly  painter  once  brought  him  a  pidlure, 
and  faid,  (i  This  I  painted  in  a  hurry,” — he  replied, 

11  Though  you  had  not  told  me  fo,  I  perceived  it  was 
painted  in  hafle  :  but  I  wonder  you  could  not  execute 
more  fuch  pieces  in  the  fame  time.” 

There  are  tvTo  (lories  related  of  Apelles,  which  fhow 
him  to  be  at  once  an  artift  of  modefty,  in  amending 
even  trifling  improprieties,  when  pointed  out  to  him 
by  competent  judges  ;  and  yet  of  felf-confidence  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  him  know  the  perfe&ion  and  value  of  his 
own  paintings.  It  was  cuftomary  with  Apelles  to  ex- 
pofe  to  public  view  the  works  which  he  had  finifhed, 
and  to  hide  himfelf  behind  the  pi£lure,in  order  to  hear 
the  remarks  paffed  on  it  by  perfons  who  chanced  to 
view  it.  He  once  overheard  himfelf  blamed  by  a  fhoe- 
maker  for  a  fault  in  the  flippers  of  fome  pidlure  :  he 
corre&ed  the  fault  which  the  man  had  noticed  :  but 
on  the  day  following  the  (hoemaker  began  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  the  leg ;  upon  which  Apelles  with  fome  an¬ 
ger  looked  out  from  behind  the  canvafs,  and  bade  him 

keep, 
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keep  to  his  own  province,  “  Ne  futor  ultra  crepidam.”  ridge  of  mountains 
It  is  well  known  that  Alexander  forbade  any  one  befides 
Apennines.  j^penes  to  paint  his  portrait.  We  are  not,  however, 

- - 'u,  conclude  from  this,  that  Alexander  was  a  more 

Ikilful  judge  of  painting  than  he  was  of  poetry,  hike 


APE 

running  through  the  middle  of  Afenrade 
Italy,  from  north- weft  to  iouth-weft,  for  700  miles,  If  . 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  (Plmy)  5  beginning  at  the  AP  1  * 
Alps  in  Liguria,  or  the  .Rivierrir  di  Genoa  5  and  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  ftrait  of  Meffana,  or  at  Reggio  and 


Au<ruftus,°he  cherilbeiT  the  fine  arts  more  from  _ 
than  tafte.  A  rematkable  proof  is  given  of  this  prince 
inability  to  difeern  merit,  and  of  the  painter’s  freedom 
in  exprefling  the  mortification  he  felt,  when  a  work  ot 
his  was  not  fufficier.tly  commended.  “  Alexander  (rays 
iElian,  lib.  ii.e.  3.  Var.  Hift.)  having  viewed  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  himfelf  which  was  at  Ephefus,  did  not  praile  it 
as  it  deferved.  But  when  a  horle  was  brought  in,  and 
neighed  at  feeing  the  figure  of  a  horfe  in  the  pmfture, 
as  though  it  had  been  a  real  horfe  ;  O  king  /  (faid  A- 
pelles)  this  horfe  [eons  to  be  by  far  a  better  judge  oj 
painting  than  you."  It  happened  more  than  once  that 
the  horfes  drawn  by  him  were  miftaken  for  real  ones, 
by  living  horfes  which  faw  and  neighed  at  the  piftures. 

In  his  finifhing  a  drawing  of  this  animal,  a  remarkable 
circum fiance  is  related  of  him.  He  had  painted  a  horfe 
returning  from  battle,  and  bad  fucceeded  to  his  tn flies 
in  deferibing  every  other  mark  that  could  indicate  a 
mettlefome  (feed,  impatient  of  reftraint  ;  there  was 
wanting  nothing  but  a  foam  of  a  bloody  hue  lfluing 
from  the  mouth.  He  again  and  again  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  this,  but  his  attempts  were  unfuccefsful.  At 
laft,  with  vexation,  he  threw  again!!  the  reins  of  the 
horfe  a  fponge  which  had  in  it  many  colours;  a  mixture 
of  which  coming  out  of  the  fponge,  and  tinging  the 
reins,  produced  the  very  effeft  defired  by  the  painter. 

The  works  of  Apelles  were  all  admired  j  but  the 
molt  celebrated  were  the  pidlure  of  Alexander  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  and  that  of  Venus  enter- 
ging  from  the  fea.  Alexander  was  drawn  with  thun¬ 
der  in  his  hand  ;  and  fuch  relief  was  produced  by  the 
chiaro  feuro  in  this  piece,  that  the  fingers  feerned  to 
fltoot  forward,  and  the  thunderbolt  to  be  out  of  tne 
piflure.  His  Venus  A vxbvcfitm  was  efteemed  the.  moft 
exquifite  figure  which  the  pencil  could  create  :  it  is 
therefore  extolled  by  the  Roman  poets  Propertius  and 
Ovid  and  the  poet  of  Sidon,  Antipater,  has  left  us  the 
following  Greek  epigram  on  it : 

Tuv  uvadveplveiv  oltto  et(lt  BmcXxrlx^ 

KvTT^iv.  AtsAA ux  ptyjbw  c ygapiSos, 

£2$  yfrQl  O-Vftf.tOCfr^'OMTCt  V^Cih  nailctv 

E vclegav  oKp^ov  clko  7rXoKXpm, 

A v\ou  vvv  iQi’tsrw  Afavetw  t g  xcci 

“  Ovk  eli  <rot  pooQxs  etyopda” 

Anth  iv.  I  2. 

Graceful  as  from  her  natal  fea  (he  Springs, 

Venus,  the  labour  of  Apelles,  view  : 

With  prefling  hand  her  humid  locks  dm  wrings, 
While  from  her  trefles  drips  the  frothy  dew  ; 

Ev’n  Juno  and  Minerva  now  declare, 

«  No  longer  we  contend  whofe  form’s  moft  rare.” 

APENE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  chariot  wherein 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in  proceflion  on 
certain  days,  attended  with  a  folemn  pomp,  longs, 
hymns,  dancing,  &c.  It  was  very  rich,  made  fome- 
times  of  ivory,  or  of  filver  itfelf,  and  vanoufly  deco¬ 
rated. 

APENNINUS,  now  the  Apennines  a  mountain,  or 


EuKe  minauiiy  at  mv,  * .  •  .  '  r  i 

vanity  the  promonotry  Leucopetra  ;  and  feparat.ng  as  by_  ar 
.rince’s  back  or  ridge,  the  Adriatic  from  the  lufcan 1  lea 


Da cis.  ur  —  .  _  .  .  N  a  ,  • 

(Pliny,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Polybius  Vitruvius).  This 
mountain,  though  high,  is  greatly  ftiort  of  the  height 
of  the  Alps.  Its  name  is  Celtic,  figmfying  a  fttg/i 

mountain .  .  .  ,  , 

APENRADE,  a  town  of  Denmark  in  the  duchy 
of  Slcfwick,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  in  the 
Baltic  fea,  between  Flenfbourg  and  Hadafchleben.  It 
is  25  miles  north  from  Sltlwick.  E.  Long.  9.  28. 

N.  Lat.  ^5.  4.  ,  .  - 

APENZEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 

of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Chus,  E.  Long, 
o  1  N  Lat.  47.  31.  The  canton  itfelf,  which  was 
allied  to ’the  others  in  1513,  confifta  only  of  three  or 
four  valleys;  having  the  town  and  abbey  of  St  Gall  on 
the  north  ;  the  county  of  Toggenburg  on  the  weft  ; 
the  lord  Blip  of  Sax  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  and  that 
of  Gambs  in  the  canton  of  Sclnveitz,  on  the  leuth  ; 
ard  the  Rheinthall,  or  Rhine-valley,  on  the  eaft.  Its 
sreateft  length  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  twenty.  It  yields  good  pafturage,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  not  deftitute  of  cattle,  milk,  butter,  or  cheefe. 
Confiderable  quantities  alfo  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  peafe,  flax,  and  wine,  are  produced  in  it  j  be- 
'  fides  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  wood,  and  turf;  with  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  and  warm  baths.  There  are  many  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  canton,  the  higheft  of  which  is  that  called 
the  Hohefantis,  or  the  Hohe  Mefmer,  which  commands 
a  profpeft  of  a  prodigious  extent.  1  here  are  alfo  fe¬ 
ver'd  lakes  and  rivers.  The  inhabitants  who  are 
partly  Proteftar.ts,  and  partly  Roman  Catholics,  fubfift 
chiefly  by  their  manufa&ures  of  linen,  crape,  fun  tan, 
and  thread,  or  by  bleaching,  and  the  fale  of  their  cat- 
tie,  butter,  cheefe,  horfes,  wood,  and  coal.  Ut  the 
twenty-three  parifbes  in  the  canton,  four  are  Popiin, 
and  nineteen  Proteftant.  Before  the  Reformation,  the 
inhabitants  were  fubjeft  to  the  abbot  of  St  Gall  \  bu 
they  then  Amok  off  his  yoke,  and  united  themfelves 
with  the  other  cantons  :  after  that,  however,  there  were 
violent  animofities  between  the  Papifts  and  Protrflaiits, 
the  former  continually  perfecting  the  latter,  till  at 
laft,  in  1587,  by  the  mediation  of  the  other  cantons, 
the  two  parties  came  to  an  accommodation,  by  which 
certain  diftrias  were  afligned  to  each  party,  whereas 
before  they  lived  promifeuoufly  together :  and  though 
thefe  two  divifions  now  conftitute  but  one  canton,  yet 
each  forms  a  diftina  community  or  free  ftate,  fending 
its  particular  reprefentatives  to  the  diets  of  the  confe¬ 
deracy,  and  having  its  feparate  councils  and  officers. 
In  fpirituals,  the  Papifts  are  fubjea  to  the  biftiop  ot 
Conftance,  but  the  Proteftants  to  their  own  confiitory. 
The  militia  of  the  former  does  not  exceed  30CO,  where¬ 
as  thofe  of  the  latter  amount  to  10,000.  J 

APEPSIA,  (from  *  negative,  and  *W)«,  to  digejl), 

indigeftion.  r. 

Abftemioufnefs  and  excefs  are  alike  caules  ot  sndi- 
geftion.  An  over-diftenflon  of  the  ftomach  may  in 
fome  meafure  injure  its  proper  tone  j  and  long  fading, 
by  inducing  a  bad  quality  in  the  juice?  fecerned  into. 
4  °  ttlQ 
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Aper  the  ftomach,  renders  it  feeble,  and  generates  wind. 

ll  Hard  drinking,  and  any  of  the  caufes  of  an  anorexy, 
Aphafia.  ajf0  Jnjure  digeftion. 

~~Y~^  The  columbo  root  is  faid  to  be  particularly  ufeful 
when  the  ftomach  is  languid,  the  appetite  defe£tive, 
digeftion  with  difficulty  carried  on,  or  when  a  naufea 
with  flatulency  attends.  It  is  preferibed  in  fubftance, 
with  any  grateful  aromatic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine, 
now  and  then  interpofing  gentle  dofes  of  the  tin&ure  of 
rhubarb. 

A  mixture  of  muftard  feed  with  the  columbo  root  is 
of  admirable  utility  in  complaints  of  this  kind  \  parti¬ 
cularly  where  acidity  and  flatulence  prevail  much  in 
the  primee  vise. 

APER,  in  Zoology ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  fus  ferofa. 
See  Sus. 

APERIENTS,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  fuch  medicines  as  facilitate  the  circulation 
of  the  humours  by  removing  obftrudlions.  The  five 
aperient  roots  of  the  fhops  are,  final  lage,  fennel,  afpara- 
gus,  parftey,  and  butchers  broom. 

APERTURE,*  the  opening  of  any  thing,  or  a  hole 
or  cleft  in  any  continuous  objeft. 

Aperture,  in  Geometry ,  the  fpace  between  two  right 
lines  which  meet  in  a  point  and  form  an  angle. 

Aperture,  in  Optics ,  a  round  hole  in  a  turned  bit  of 
wood  or  plate  of  tin,  placed  within  the  fide  of  a  tele- 
fcope  or  microfcope,  near  to  the  object  glafs,  by  means 
of  which  more  rays  are  admitted,  and  a  more  diftinfl  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  obje£t  is  obtained. 

APERTURES ,  or  Apertions ,  in  ArchiteBurc ,  are  ufed 
to  fignify  doors,  windows,  &c, 

APETALOSE,  or  Apetalous,  among  botanifts, 
an  appellation  given  to  fuch  plants  as  have  no  flower 
leaves. 

APEX,  the  vertex  or  fummit  of  any  thing. 

Apex,  in  antiquity,  the  creft  of  a  helmet,  but  more 
efpecially  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by  the  flam&ns. 

ArEX,  among  grammarians,  denotes  the  mark  of  a 
long  fy liable,  falfely  called  a  long  accent , 

APHACA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Syria,  fituated  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus, 
near  Lebanon  \  infamous  for  a  temple  of  Venus,  called 
Aphacetis ,  near  which  was  a  lake,  round  which  fire 
ufually  burft  forth,  and  its  waters  were  fo  heavy,  that 
bodies  floated  on  them.  The  temple  was  deflroyed  by 
Conftantine,  as  being  a  fchool  of  incontinence,  (Eu- 
febius).  The  name  is  of  Syriac  origin,  fignifying  em¬ 
braces, 

APHiERESIS,  in  Grammar ,  a  figure  by  which  a 
letter  or  fyllable  is  cut  off  from  the  beginningofa  word. 
Thus  ciconia ,  by  aphaerefis,  is  written  conia  ;  c'ontemnere , 
temnere  ;  omittere ,  mitt  ere ,  &c 

A  like  retrenchment  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  called 
APOCOPE. 

Aphalresis,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  neceffary  taking 
away  or  removal  of  fomething  that  is  noxious. — In  fur- 
gery,  it  fignifies  an  operation  whereby  fomething  fuper- 
fluous  is  taken  away. 

APHANES,  Parsley  root.  See  Botany  Index, 

APHASIA,  (from  and  u  I  fpeak,”)  in  the 
fceptic  philofophy,  denotes  a  IKte  of  doubt,  wherein 
a  perfon  not  knowing  what  to  determine  on,  it  is  heft 
for  him  to  be  filent.  In  this  fenfe,  aphafia  (lands  op- 
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pofed  to  phajis ,  under  which  are  included  both  after tion 
and  negation. 

APHEK,  the  name  of  fevcral  cities  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  I.  Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  where  the 
Philiftines  encamped  when  the  ark  was  brought  from 
Shiloh,  which  was  taken  by  them  in  battle,  I  Sam.  iv. 
i,  2,  &c.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Aphekah 
mentioned  in  Jofh.  xv.  53.  2.  Aphek  in  the  valley  of 

Jezreel,  where  the  Philiftines  encamped  while  Saul  and 
his  army  were  near  Jezreel,  upon  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
boa,  Sam.  xxix.  I,  &c.  3.  Aphek,  a  city  belonging 

to  the  tribe  of  Afher,  near  the  country  of  the  Sidoniansj 
(Jofh.  xix.  30.  and  xiii.  4.)  4.  Aphek,  a  city  of  Syria, 
one  of  the  principal  in  Benhahad’s  kingdom,  near 
which  the  battle  was  fought  between  Ahab  and  Benha- 
dad,  wherein  the  Syrians  were  worfted  }  and  whereof, 
as  they  retreated  with  precipitation  into  the  city,  the 
walls  fell  upon  them,  and  eruffied  in  pieces  27,000 
(1  Kings  xx.  26.  et  feq.)  This  city  lay  between  Heli¬ 
opolis  and  Byblus. 

APHELIUM,  or  Aphelion,  in  Ajlronomy ,  is  that 
point  in  any  planet’s  orbit,  in  which  it  is  fartheft  dillant 
from  the  fun,  being  that  end  of  the  greater  axis  of  the 
elliptical  orbit  of  the  planet  mod  remote  from  the  focus 
where  the  fun  is. 

APHIOM,  Karahissart,  a  town  of  Natolia,  in  A- 
fiatic  Turkey  ;  it  is  named  Aphiom ,  becaufe  it  produces 
a  great  deal  of  opium,  called  aphiom  by  the  Turks. 
E.  Long.  32.  18.  N.  Lat.  38.  35. 

APHIS,  the  PUCERON,  VlNE-FRETTER,  or  PLANT- 
louse.  See  Entomology  Index, 

Linnaeus  enumerates  33  fpecies  of  the  aphis,  all  of 
them  inhabitants  of  particular  plants,  from  which  their 
trivial  names  are  taken  as  aphis  rtbi ,  ulrni ,  rofee ,  &c. 
And  he  adds,  that  there  feems  to  be  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  plants  producing  aphides  than  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  this  infe£l.  But  fome  late  obfervers  have 
been  able  to  diftinguifti  more  than  double  the  above 
number  of  fpecies  3  and  it  is  probable  that  many  more 
remain  ftill  to  be  added,  as  many  of  the  fame  kind  of 
plants  are  found  to  fupport  two  or  three  quite  different 
forts  of  aphides.  Thus  the  plum  tree  has  two  forts 
very  diftinft  from  each  other  5  one  of  a  yellowifh  green, 
with  a  round  (hort  body  }  the  other  of  a  bluifti  green, 
as  it  were  enamelled  with  white,  and  the  ffiape  more 
oblong.  On  the  goofeberry  bu(h  and  currant  the  fame 
aphides  may  be  found  *,  but  each  of  thefe  is  inhabited 
by  two  very  different  fpecies :  tbe  one  being  of  a  dulky 
green,  with  a  ftiort  plump  body  ^  the  other  of  paler 
green,  the^  body  more  taper,  and  tranfverfely  wrink¬ 
led.  The  rofe  tree,  again,  fupports  not  lefs  than  three 
diftin£t  fpecies  :  the  largeft  is  of  a  deep  green,  having 
long  legs  of  a  brownifh  eaft,  with  the  joints  of  a  very 
dark  brown,  as  alfo  are  the  horns  and  antennae  •  a  fe- 
cond  fort  is  of  a  paler  green,  has  much  (horter  legs,  and 
a  more  flat  body  $  the  third  fort  is  of  a  pale  red,  its 
body  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  and  is  mod  frequently  on 
the  fweet -briar. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  thefe  infers  has  for 
fome  time  paft  juftly  excited  the  wonder  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  naturalifts.  They  were  long  ranked  among 
the  animals  which  had  been  clafted  with  the  true  an- 


Aphek 

If 

Aphis. 


drogynes  fpoken  of  by  Mr  Breynius  \  for  having  nevev 
been  catched  copulating,  it  was  haftily  concluded  that 
3  M  they 
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they  multiplied  without  copulation.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  doubt,  or  at  belt  a  mere  furmife  :  but  this 
furmife  was  believed  and  adopted  by  Mr Reaumur.;  and 
though  he  fupported  it  by  fome  obfervations  peculiar  to 
him  felt,  the  queftion  remained  full  undecided,  till  Mr 
Bonnet  Teemed  to  have  cleared  it  up  in  the  affirmative, 
by  taking  and  {hutting  up  a  young  aphis  at  the  inftant 
of  its  birth,  in  the  moft  perfeft  folitude,  which  yet 
brought  forth  in  his  fight  95  young  ones.  The  fame 
experiment  being  made  on  one  of  the  individuals  of 
this  family,  that  had  been  tried  with  its  chief,  the 
new  hermit  foon  multiplied  like  its  parent  ;  and  one  of 
this  third  generation,  in  like  manner  brought  up  in 
folitude,  proved  no  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former.  Re¬ 
peated  experiments,  in  this  refpecl,  as  far  as  the  fifth 
or  fixth  generation,  all  uniformly  prefenting  the  obfer- 
ver  with  fecund  virgins,  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  when  an  unforefeen  and 
very  ftrange  fufpicion,  imparted  by  Mr  Trembley  to  Mr 
Bonnet  engaged  him  anew  in  a  feries  of  Rill  more 
painful  experiments  than  the  foregoing.  In  a  letter 
which  that  celebrated  obferver  wrote  to  him  from  the 
Hague,  the  27th  January  1741,  he  thus  expreffes  him- 
felf :  “  I  formed,  fince  the  month  of  November,  the 
defi gn  of  rearing  feveral  generations  of  folitary  puce- 
roms  in  order  to  fee  if  they  would  all  equally.  bring 
forth  young.  In  cafes  fo  remote  from  ufual  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  allowed  to  try  all  forts  of  means  3  and  I 
argued  with  myfelf,  Who  knows  but  that  one  copula¬ 
tion  might  ferve  for  feveral  generations  ?”  This  “  who 
knows f  to  be  fure,  was  next  to  avouching  nothing  ; 
but  as  it  came  from  Mr  Trembley,  it  was  fufficient  to 
perfuade  Mr  Bonnet  that  he  had  not  gone  far.  enough 
in  his  inveftigation.  If  the  fecundity  of  aphides  was 
owing  to  the  fecret  copulation  fuggefted  by  Mr  Trem¬ 
bley;  this  copulation  ferved  at  leaft  five  or  more  fuccef- 
five  generations.  Mr  Bonnet  therefore  reared  to.  the 
amount  of  the  tenth  generation  of  folitary  aphides, 
and  had  the  patience  to  keep  an  account  of  the  days 
and  hours  of  the  births  of  each  generation.  In  ffiort 
it  was  difeovered.  That  they  are  really  diftinguifhed  by 
{exes:  That  there  arc  males  and  females  amongft  them, 
whofe  amours  are  the  leaft  equivocal  of  any  in  the 
world  :  that  the  males  are  produced  only  in  the  tenth 
generation,  and  are  but  few  in  number:  that,  thefe, 
foon  arriving  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  with  the 
females  :  that  the  virtue  of  this  copulation  ferves  for 
ten  generations  :  that  all  thefe  generations,  except 
the  firft,  (from  the  fecundated  eggs),  are  produced  vi¬ 
viparous  ;  and  all  the  individuals  are  females,  except 
thofe  of  the  la  ft  generation,  among  whom,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  fome  males  make  their  appearance 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  freffi  feries. — Thefe  circum- 
ftances  have  been  confirmed  by  other  naturalifts.  In 
particular  we  have  a  curious  and  accurate  detail  of 
them  by  Dr  Richardfon  of  Rippon,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  xi.  art.  22.  an  extrafl  of  which 
we  ffiall  here  infert,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  as  full 
an  infight  into  the  nature  of  thefe  lingular  infers,  as 
can  be  ^d one  by  a  mere  detail  of  fadls  in  themfelves  ut¬ 
terly  unaccountable. 

“  The  great  variety  of  fpecies  which  occur  in  the 
infers  now  under  confideration,  may  make  an  inquiry 
into  their  particular  nature  feem  not  a  little  perplexed  ; 
having  them,  however,  fkilfully  reduced  under  their  pro- 
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per  genus,  the  difficulty  is  by  this  means  confidcrably  Aphis*  | 
dimini  filed.  All  the  infe&s  comprehended  under  any 
diftinft  genus,  wc  may  reafonably.fuppofe  to  partake 
of  one  general  nature  ;  and,  by  diligently  examining 
any  of  the  particular  fpecies,  may  thence  gain  fome  m- 
fight  into  the  nature  of  all  the  reft.  With  this  view 
I  have  chofen,  out  of  the  various  forts  of  aphides,  the 
large  ft  of  thofe  found  on  the  rofe  tree;  not  only  as  its 
fize  makes  it  the  more  confpicuous,  but  as  there  are 
few  others  of  fo  long  a  duration.  This  fort  appearing 
early  in  the  fpring,  continues  late  in  the  autumn;  while 
feveral  are  limited  to  a  much  fhorter  term,  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  the  different  trees  and  plants  from  whence  they 
draw  their  nourifhment. 

1.  “If  at  the  beginning  of  February  the  weather 
happens  to  be  fo  warm  as  to  make  the  buds  of  the  rofe 
tree  fwell  and  appear  green;  fmall  aphides  arc  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  found  upon  them,  not  larger  than  the  young 
ones  in  fummer  when  firft  produced.  But  there  being 
no  old  ones  to  be  found  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which 
in  fummer  I  had  obferved  to  be  viviparous,  I  was  for¬ 
merly  not  a  little  perplexed  by  fuch  appearances,  and. 
alrnoft  induced  to  give  credit  to  the  old  dodlrine  of 
equivocal  generation.  1  hat  the  fame  kind  of  animal 
ffiould  at  one  time  of  the  year  be  viviparous,  and  at 
another  time  oviparous,  was  an  opinion  I  could  then  by 
no  means  entertain.  This,  however,  frequent  obferva- 
tion  has  at  laft  convinced  me  to  be  i?.6l  ;  having  tound 
thofe  aphides  which  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fmall  black  oval  eggs,  which  were  depofite.d 
on  the  laft  year’s  ffioots  in  autumn  ;  though  when  it 
happens  that  the  infers  make  too  early  an  appearance,. 

I  have  obferved  the  greateft  part  to  fuffer  from  the  ffiarp 
weather  that  ufuallv  fucceeds,  by  which  means  the  role 
trees  arc  fome  years  in  a  manner  freed  from  them. 

“  Thofe  which  withftand  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
feldom  come  to  their  full  growth  before  the  month  of 
April;  at  which  time  they  ufually  begin  to  breed,  af¬ 
ter  twice  calling  off  their  exuviae  or  outward  covering. 

It  appears  then  that  they  are  all  females,  which  pro¬ 
duce  each  of  them  a  very  numerous  progeny,  and  that 
without  having  intercourfe  with  any  male  infe£l.  As 
I  obferved  before,  they  are  viviparous  ;  and  what  is 
equally  uncommon,  the  young  ones  all  come  into  the 
world  backwards.  When  they  firft  come  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  they  are  enveloped  by  a  thin  membrane,  having 
in  this  fituation  the  appearance  of  an  oval  egg  ;  which, 

I  apprehend,  mutt  have  induced  Reaumur  to  fufpedt 
that  the  eggs  difeovered  by  Bonnet  w?ere  nothing  more 
than  mere  abortions.  ’I  hefe  egg-like  appearances  ad¬ 
here  by  one  extremity  to  the  mother  ;  while  the  young 
ones  contained  in  them  extend  the  other ;  by  that 
means  gradually  drawing  the  ruptured  membrane  over 
the  head  and  body  to  the  hind  feet.  During  this  ope¬ 
ration,  and  for  fome  time  after,  by  means  of  fome-. 
thing  glutinous,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  adheres  to 
the  vent  of  the  parent.  Being  thus  fufpended  in  the 
air,  it  foon  frees  itfelf  from  the  membrane  in  which  it 
was  confined,  and  after  its  limbs  are  a  little  ftrengthen- 
ed,  is  fet  down  on  fome  tender  (hoot,  and  then  left  to 
provide  for  itfelf. 

2.  “In  the  fpring  months,  there  appear  on  the  rofe 
trees  but  two  generations  of  aphides,  including  thofe 
which  immediately  proceed  from  the  laft  year’s  eggs. *r 
the  warmth  of  the  fummer  adds  fo  much  to  their,  ferti¬ 
lity; 
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lity,  that  no  lefs  than  five  generations  fucceed  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  interval.  One  is  produced  in  May,  which 
cafts  off  its  covering;  while  the  months  of  June  and 
July  each  fupply  two  more,  which  caft  off  their  coverings 
three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  different  warmth 
of  the  feafon.  The  frequent  change  of  the  outward  co¬ 
vering  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  the  ofteneil  re¬ 
peated  when  the  infects  come  the  fooneft  to  their  growth  5 
which  I  have  foiiietimes  obferved  to  happen  in  ten  days, 
where  warmth  and  plenty  of  nourifhment  have  mutually 
confpired.  From  which  confederations  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  thefe  various  coverings  are  not  connate 
with  the  infedt;  but  that  they  are,  like  the  fcarf  {kin, 
fuccefltvely  produced, 

“  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  fome  of  the  third  ge¬ 
neration  which  were  produced  about  the  middle  of  May, 
after  calling  off  their  laft  covering,  difcover  four  eredt 
wings,  much  longer  than  their  bodies ;  and  the  fame  is 
obfervable  in  all  the  fuccceding  generations,  which  are 
produced  during  the  fumraer  months  ;  without,  however, 
difiingui filing  any  diverfity  of  fex,  as  is  ufual  in  feveral 
other  kinds  of  infedts.  For  fome  time  before  the  aphide3 
come  to  their  full  growth,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  lvhich  of 
them  will  have  wings,  by  a  remarkable  fulnefs  of  the 
breaft,  which,  in  the  others,  is  hardly  to  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  the  body.  When  the  laft  covering  is  rejedted, 
the  wings,  which  were  before  folcfed  up  in  a  very  narrow 
compafs,  gradually  extend  themfelves  in  a  moll  furpri- 
fing  manner,  till  their  dimenfions  are  at  laft  very  con- 
fiaerable.  But  thefe  winged  ones  have  the  peculiarity, 
that  the  number  of  them  does  not  feem  fo  much  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  original  ftru&ure,  as  on  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  nouriiliment  with  which  they  are  fup- 
plied ;  it  being  frequently  obferved,  that  thofe  on  a 
fucculent  (hoot  have  few  or  none  with  wings  among 
them,  while  others  of  the  fame  generation,  on  a  lefs 
tender  branch,  are  moft  of  them,  winged  ;  as  if  only 
the  firft  rudiments  of  wings  were  compofed  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  while  nature  thought  proper  to  expand  them  in 
the  latter,  that  they  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  fupply 
their  wants, 

“  The  increafe  of  thefe  infedts  in  the  furnrr.er  time 
is  fo  very  great,  that,  by  wounding  and  exhauiting  the 
tender  fhoots,  they  would  frequently  fupprefs  all  vege¬ 
tation,  had  they  not  many  enemies  which  restrain  them. 
To  enumerate  the  variety  of  other  infedts  that  in  their 
worm  and  fiy  (late  are  conftantly  deftroying  them, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  prefen t  defign  :  there 
is  one,  however,  fo  fingular  in  the  manner  of  executing 
its  purpofe,  that  I  cannot  pafs  by  it  without  fome  fur¬ 
ther  notice.  This  is  a  very  fraall  black  inchneumon 
fly,  with  a  (lender  body  and  very  long  antennae,  which 
darts  its  pointed  tail  into  the  bodies  of  the  aphides,  at 
the  fame  time  depofiting  an  egg  in  each.  This  egg 
produces  a  worm,  which  feeds  upon  the  containing  in¬ 
fedt  till  it  attains  its  full  growth  ;  when  it  is  ufual- 
ly  changed  to  that  kind  of  fiy  from  whence  it  came. 
In  this,  however,  it  is  fometimes  prevented  by  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  (mail  black  fly,  which  wounds  this  worm 
through  its  pearl-like  habitation  ;  and  bv  laying  one 
of  its  eggs  therein,  inftead  of  the  former  fly,  produces 
its  own  likenefs.  I  muft,  however,  further  obferve, 
tH»twith (landing  thefe  infers  have  many  enemies,  they 
are  not  without  friends;  if  we  may  confider  thofe  as 
fuch  who  are  very  officious  in  their  attendance,  for  the 


good  things  they  expedt  to  reap  thereby.  The  ant  Aphis, 

and  the  bee  are  both  of  this  kind,  collecting  the  honey  ' - v — - 

in  which  the  aphides  abound  :  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  ants  are  conftant  vifitors,  the  bee  only  when 
flowers  are  fcarce.  To  which  let  me  alfo  add,  that  the 
ants  will  fuck  in  the  delicious  nedtar  while  the  aphides 
are  in  the  adt  of  difebarging  it  from  the  anus  ;  but  the 
bees  only  colled!  it  from  the  leaves  on  which  this  honey 
dew  has  fallen. 

3.  “  In  the  autumn  I  find  three  more  generations  of 
aphides  to  be  produced  ;  two  of  which  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  the  third  ufual- 
ly  appears  before  the  middle  of  September.  As  the  two 
firft  differ  in  no  refpedt  from  thofe  which  we  meet  with 
in  fummer,  it  would  be  wafting  time  to  dwell  any  long¬ 
er  upon  them  ;  but  the  third  differing  greatly  from  all 
the  reft',  demands  our  giving  it  a  more  ferious  atten¬ 
tion.  Though  all  the  aphides  which  have  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  were  females,  in  this  tenth  generation  are  found 
ieveral  male  infedts  ;  not  that  they  are  by  any  means  fo 
numerous  as  the  females,  being  only  produced  by  a  fraall 
number  of  the  former  generation.  To  which  I  muft 
further  add,  that  I  have  obferved  thofe  which  produ¬ 
ced  males,  previoufly  to  have  produced  a  number  of 
females ;  which  in  all  refpedts  refenibling  thofe  already 
deferibed,  I  fhall  decline  taking  into  any  further  con- 
fideration. 

“  The  females  have  at  firft  altogether  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  with  thofe  of  the  former  generations ;  but 
in  a  few  days  their  colour  changes  from  a  green  to  a 
yellow,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  an  orange 
colour  before  they  come  to  their  full  growth.  They 
differ  like  wife  in  another  refpedl,  at  leaft  from  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  fummer,  that  all  thofe  yellow  fe¬ 
males  are  without  wings.  The  male  infedts  are,  how¬ 
ever,  (till  more  remarkable  ;  their  outward  appearance 
readily  diftinguiffung  them  from  the  females  of  this  and 
of  all  other  generations.  When  firft  produced,  they 
*re  not  of  a  green  colour  like  the  reft,  but  of  a  recK 
difti  brown  ;  and  have  afterwards,  when  they  begin 
to  thicken  about  the  breaft,  a  dark  line  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back.  Thefe  male  infedts  come  to  their  full 
growth  in  about  three  weeks  time,  and  then  caft  off 
their  laft  -covering  ;  the  whole  infedt  being,  after  this 
operation,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the  wings  only 
excepted.  But  after  this  they  foon  change  to  a  darker 
yellow;  and  in  a  few  hours  to  a  very  dark  brown  ;  if 
we  except  the  body,  which  is  fortieth  ing  lighter  colour¬ 
ed,  and  has  a  reddifti  caff.  They  are  all  of  the  winged 
fort ;  and  the  wings,  which  are  white  at  firff,  foon  be¬ 
come  tranfparent,  and  at  length  appear  like  very  fine 
black  gauze. 

“  The  males  no  fooner  come  to  maturity  than  they 
copulate  with  the  females  ;  in  which  adt  they  are  rea¬ 
dily  difeovered,  as  they  remain  in  conjundtion  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  are  not  eafily  dilturbed.  The 
commerce  between  them  continues  the  whole  month  of 
Odtober,  and  may  be  obferved  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
though  I  have  found  it  moft  frequent  about  noon ; 
efpecially  v.rhen  the  weather  is  moderately  warm,  and 
the  fun  overcaft.  The  females,  in  a  day  or  two  after 
their  intercourfe  with  the  males,  I  have  obferved  to 
lay  their  eggs ;  which  they  ufually  do  near  the  buds, 
when  they  are  left  to  their  own  choice.  Where  there 
arc  a  nujnber  crowded  together,  they  of  coiirfe  inter- 
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ly  depofite  their  eggs  on  other  parts  of  the  branches,  or 
Aphrodifia*  even  on  the  fpjnes  with  which  they  are  befet.” 

Xhefe  infers  arc  found  in  great  numbers  not  only  on 
the  (terns  and  leaves,  but  even  upon  roots  of  many  trees 
and  plants.  Thofe  trees  that  are  mod  loaded  with  the 
infedts,  as  already  obferved,  fuffer  greatly  from  them. 
The  plant-lice  thruft  their  (harp-pointed  roftrum  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  leaf  to  draw  out  their  fuftenance,  which 
warps  the  (terns  and  leaves,  and  occaiions  in  the  latter 
cavities  underneath,  and  fwellings  above  ;  nay,  even  in 
fome,  a  kind  of  hollow  gall  filled  with  infedts,  as  is  of¬ 
ten  feen  on  elm  leaves. 

It  appears  aftonifhing  that  the  flight  pundture  of  fo 
fmall  an  animal  fhould  fo  greatly  disfigure  a  plant  5 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  plant-lice  always  live 
iu  numerous  affociations,  which  increafe  vifibly  by  the 
prodigious  fruitfulnefs  of  thofe  infedts  ;  fo  that  although 
each  pundture  be  flight,  yet  the  number  of  them  is  fo 
great,  fo  reiterated,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  wonder  the 
leaves  fhould  be  disfigured.  Lovers  of  gardening  and 
plants  are* extremely  anxious  to  free  and  cleanfe  their 
trees  from  this  vermine  ;  but  their  care  often  proves 
unavailing,  the  infedt  is  fo  fruitful  that  it  foon  produ¬ 
ces  a  frefh  colony.  The  befl  and  fureft  method  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  it  is  to  put  on  the  trees  infefled  with  them 
fome  larvce  of  the  plant-loufe  lion,  or  aphidivorous  flies  ; 
for  thofe  voracious  larvae  deftroy  every  day  a  great 
number  of  the  infects,  and  that  with  fo  much  the  more 
facility,  as  the  latter  remain  quiet  and  motionlefs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thofe  dangerous  enemies,  who  range 
over  heaps  of  plant-lice,  which  they  gradually  waftc  and 
diminifh. 

APHL  ASTUM,  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a  wood- 
en  ornament,  fiiaped  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  faflened 
on  the  goofe’s  or  fwan’s  neck  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  the  heads  of  their  fhips.  The  aphlaflum  had 
much  the  fame  office  and  effedt  in  a  ffiip  that  the  creil: 
had  on  the  helmet.  It  feems  alfo  to  have  had  this  fur¬ 
ther  ufe,  viz.  by  the  waving  of  a  party-coloured  ribband 
faflened  to  it,  to  indicate  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
blew. 

APHONIA,  among  phyficians,  (ignifies*a  fuppref- 
fion  or  total  lofs  of  voice.  It  is  never  a  primary  difeafe  ; 
but  a  confequence  of  many  different  diforders.  The 
cure  is  to  be  effedled  by  removing  the  difordcr  from 
whence  the  aphonia  proceeds. 

APHORISM,  a  maxim  or  principle  of  a  fcience ; 
or  a  fentence  which  comprehends  a  great  deal  in  a  few 
words.  The  word  comes  from  *<£>*£*£*,  I  feparate ; 
q.  d.  a  choice  or  feledl  fentence.  The  term  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  medicine  and  law.  We  fay  the  aphorifms  of 
Hippocrates,  of  Sandtorius,  of  Boerhaave,  &.c.  apho¬ 
rifms  of  the  civil  law,  &.c.  t 

APHRACTI,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  denotes 
open  veffels,  without  decks  or  hatches,  furnifhed  only  at 
head  and  flern  with  crofs  planks,  whereon  the  men  flood 
to  fight. 

APHRODISIA,  in  antiquity,  feftivals  kept  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Venus,  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  was  that 
celebrated  by  the  Cyprians.  At  this  folemnity  feveral 
my  fieri  ous  rites  were  pradlifed  :  all  who  were  initiated 
to  them  offered  a,  piece  of  money  to  Venus  as  a  har¬ 
lot,  and  received  as  a  token  of  the  goddefs’s  favour  a 
meafure  of  fait,  and  a  <px*fos  j  the  former,  becaufe  fait 
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to  owe  her  birth  ;  the  latter,  becaufe  (lie  was  the  god- 
defs  of  wantonnefs. 

APHRODISIACS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
which  were  fuppofed  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  femen, 
and  create  an  inclination  to  venery. 

APHRODITA.  See  Helminthology  Index. 

APHRODITE,  in  Mythology ,  a  name  of  Venus, 
derived  from  utygos  froth ;  becaufe,  according  to  the 
poets,  Venus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  froth  or  foam  of  the  fea. 

APHRONITRE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  particular  kind  of  natrum. 

APHTHAE,  in  Medicine ,  fmall,  round,  and  fuper- 
fieial  ulcers  arifing  in  the  mouth.  See  MEDICINE 
Index, 

APHTLIARTODOCETAE,  a  fedl,  fworn  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  word  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  incorruptible,  and  I  imagine  ; 

and  was  given  them,  becaufe  they  imagined  the  body 
of  Jefus  Chrift  was  incorruptible  and  impaflible,  and  not 
capable  of  death.  They  arofe  among  the  Eutychians, 
and  made  their  appearance  in  the  year  535* 

APHYLLANTHES,  Leafless  Flower,  or 
Blue  Montpelier  pink.  See  Botany  Index. 

APIARY,  a  place  where  bees  are  kept.  See  the 
article  Bee. 

API  ASTER,  in  Ornithology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  merops.  See  Merops,  Ornithology 

Index . 

APICES,  in  Botany ,  the  fame  with  Anthers. 

A  PIC  I  US.  There  were  at  Rome  three  of  that 
name,  famous  for  their  gluttony.  The  fecond  is  the 
mod  celebrated  of  the  three.  He  lived  under  Tiberius, 
fpent  immenfe  fums  on  his  belly,  and  invented  divers 
forts  of  cakes  which  bore  his  name.  He  kept  as  it  were 
a  fchool  of  gluttony  at  Rome.  After  having  fpent  two 
millions  and  a  half  in  entertainments,  finding  himfelf 
very  much  in  debt,  he  examined  into  the  (late  of  his 
affairs  ;  and  feeing  that  he  had  but  250,000  livres  re¬ 
maining,  lie  poifoned  himfelf,  out  of  apprehenfion  of 
flarving  with  fucli  a  fum.  He  had  pro(litut,ed  himfelf 
when  very  young  to  Sejanus. 

APINA,  or  Apince ,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by  Dio- 
medes,  as  was  alfo  Tricse  (Pliny).  Apince  and  Trica: 
is  a  proverbial  faying  for  things  trifling  and  of  no  value 
(Martial)  ;  and  Apinarii  was  the  appellation  for  triflers 
or  buffoons,  (Trebellius  Pollio). 

APION,  a  famous  grammarian,  born  in  Egypt,  was 
a  profeffor  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had 
all  the  arrogance  of  a  mere  pedant,  and  amufed  himfelf 
with  difficult  and  infignificant  inquiries.  One  of  his 
principal  works  are  his  Antiquities  of  Egypt. 

APIS,  in  Mythology ,  a  divinity  worfliipped  by  the. 
ancient  Egyptians  at  Memphis.  It  was  an  ox,  having, 
certain  exterior  marks;  in  which  animal  the  foul  of  the 
great  Ofiris  was  fuppofed  to  fubfift.  The  animal  had 
the  preference  to  all  others,  as  being  the  fymbol  of  a- 
griculture,  the  improvement  of  which  that  prince  had 
fo  much  at  heart. 

Acccrding  to  feveral  learned  writers  oiv  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  religion,  Apis  v/as  only  a  fymbolical  deity.  “  A-- 
mongft  the  animals  confecrated  to  ancient  rites  (fays 
Ammianus  Marcellinus),  Mnevis  and  Apis  are  the  mod 
celebrated  >  the  firfl:  is  an  emblem  of  the  fun,  the  fe¬ 
cond 
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cond  of  the  moon.”  Porphyry  tells  us,  that  Apis  bore 
the  charafleriftic'  figns  of  the  two  ftars  ;  and  Macrobius, 
who  confirms  this  opinion,  adds,  that  he  \^as  equally 
confeerated  to  them  both. 

This  bull,  become  the  object  of  public  adoration,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  could  not  be  born  like  other  animals  j 
accordingly  the  priefts  publifhed  that  his  origin  was 
celeltial.  44  An  Apis  is  feldom  born,  (fays  Pomponius 
Mela.)  He  is  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
generation.  The  Egyptians  fay  he  owes  his  birth  to 
celeltial  fire.”  Plutarch  explains  this  pafifage  :  “  The 
priefts  pretend  that  the  moon  diffufes  a  generative  in¬ 
fluence,  and  as  foon  as  a  cow  who  takes  the  bull  is 
ftruck  by  it,  (he  conceives  an  Apis.  Accordingly  we 
difeover  in  him  the  figns  of  that  liar.” 

Such  were  the  fables  induftrioufly  fpread  by  thofe 
who  prefided  over  the  divine  inftitutions.  The  vulgar, 
to  whom  this  emblematical  deity  prefaged  abundance, 
received  them  eagerly,  and  implicitly  believed  them.  9 
Pliny  has  deferibed  the  characters  which  diftinguifhed 
this  facred  bull  :  44  A  white  fpot,  refembling  a  cref- 
cent,  on  the  right  fide,  and  a  lump  under  the  tongue, 
were  the  difiinguifhing  marks  of  Apis.”  When  a  cow, 
therefore,  which  was  thought  to  be  (truck  with  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  produced  a  Calf,  the  facred  guides 
went  to  examine  it,  and  if  they  found  it  conformable  to 
this  defeription,  they  announced  to  the  people  the  birth 
of  Apis,  and  fecundity. 

“  Immediately  (fays  ^Elian)  they  built  a  temple  to 
the  new  god,  facing  the  rifing  fun,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Mercury,  where  they  noUrifhed  him  with 
milk  for  four  months.  This  term  expired,  the  priefts 
repaired  in  pomp  to  his  habitation,  and  faluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Apis.  They  then  placed  him  in  a  veffel 
magnificently  decorated,  covered  with  rich  tapeftry, 
and  refplendent  with  gold,  and  conduced  him  to  Nilo- 
polis,  finging  hymns,  and  burning  perfumes.  There 
they  kept  him  for  forty  days.  During  this  fpace  of 
time,  women  alone  had  permiffion  to  fee  him,  and  fa- 
luted  him  in  a  particular  manner.  After  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  god,  in  this  city,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Memphis  with  the  fame  retinue,  followed  by  an  innu¬ 
merable  quantity  of  boats  fumptuoufty  decked  out. 
There  they  completed  the  ceremonies  of  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  and  he  became  facred  to  all  the  world.  Apis  was 
fuperbly  lodged,  and  the  place  where  he  lay  was  my- 
ftically  called  the  bed,  Strabo  having  vifited  his  pa¬ 
lace,  thus  deferibes  it  :  44  The  edifice  where  Apis  is 
kept,  is  fituated  near  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  He  is  fed 
in  a  facred  apartment,  before  which  is  a  large  court. 
The  houfe  in  which  they  keep  the  cow  that  produced 
him,  occupies  one  of  its  fides.  Sometimes,  to  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  flrangers,  they  make  him  go  out  into 
this  court.  One  may  fee  him  at  all  times  through  a 
window  ;  but  the  priefts  produce  him  alfo  to  public 
view.”  Once  a  year  (fays  Solinus)  they  prefent  a  hei¬ 
fer  to  him,  and  the  fame  day  they  kill  her. 

A  bull,  born  in  fo  marvellous  a  manner,  muft  be 
pofiefled  of  fupernatural  knowledge.  Accordingly  the 
priefts  publifhed,  that  he  predifted  future  events  by 
geftures,  by  motions,  and  other  ways,  which  they  con- 
ftrued  according  to  their  fancy.  44  Apis  (fays  Pliny) 
has  two  temples  called  Beds ,  which  ferved  as  an  augury 
for  the  people.  When  they  come  to  confult  him,  if 
he  enters  into  a  particular  one,  it  is  a  favourable  pre- 


fage,  and  fatal  if  he  paffes  into  the  other.  He  gives 
anfwers  to  individuals  by  taking  food  from  their  hands. 
He  refufed  that  offered  him  by  Germanicus,  who  died 
foon  after.”  It  would  be  unjuft  to  conclude,  that  this 
refpedlable  writer  gave  credit  to  fuch  auguries.  He 
relates  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  contents 
himfelf  with  citing  fads  without  offering  his  judge¬ 
ment. 

Such  was  the  inftallation  of  Apis.  His  anniverfary 
was  always  celebrated  for  feven  days.  The  people  af- 
fembled  to  offer  facrifices  to  him,  and  what  is  extraor¬ 
dinary,  oxen  were  immolated  on  the  oceafion.  This 
folemnity  did  not  pafs  without  prodigies.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  has  colleded  the  teftimonies  of  the 
ancients,  relates  them  in  thefe  words  :  44  During  the 
feven  days  in  which  the  preifts  of  Memphis  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Apis,  the  crocodiles  forget  their  natural  fe¬ 
rocity,  become  gentle,  and  do  no  harm  to  anybody.” 

This  bull,  however,  fo  honoured,  muft  not  exceed 
a  myfterious  term  fixed  for  his  life.  44  Apis  (fays 
Pliny)  cannot  live  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years. 
When  lie  has  attained  that  period  they  drown  him  in 
the  fountain  of  the  priefts  *,  for  it  is  not  permitted, 
adds  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  to  let  him  prolong  his 
life  beyond  the  period  preferibed  for  him  by  the  facred 
books.”  When  this  event  happened,  he  was  embalm¬ 
ed,  and  privately  let  down  into  the  fubterraneous  places 
deftined  for  that  purpofe.  In  this  circumftance,  the 
priefts  announced  that  Apis  had  difappeared  5  but  when 
lie  died  a  natural  death,  before  this  period  arrived,  they 
proclaimed  his  death,  and  folemnly  conveyed  his  body 
to  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

44  At  Memphis  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis 
which  flrangers  Were  forbidden  to  approach,  and  where 
the  priefts  themfelves  only  entered  when  Apis  was  in¬ 
terred.  It  was  then  (fays  Plutarch)  that  they  opened 
the  gates  called  Lethe  and  Cocythe  (of  oblivion  and  la¬ 
mentation),  which  made  a  liarfh  and  piercing  found.” 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Solinus,  paint  with  great 
energy  the  general  defpair  of  the  Egyptians,  who  with 
cries  and  lamentations  demanded  another  Apis  from 
heaven. 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  term  preferibed  for  the 
life  of  Apis  was  25  years  ;  which  number  marked  a 
period  of  the  fun  and  of  the  moon,  an&  the  bull  was 
confecrated  to  thefe  two  bodies.  Syncellius,  in  his 
Chronography,  when  he  comes  down  to  the  3  2d  Pha¬ 
raoh,  called  Afeth,  fays,  44  before  Afeth,  the  folar  year 
confifted  of  360  days.  This  prince  added  five  to  com¬ 
plete  its  courfe.  In  his  reign  a  calf  was  placed  among  ft 
the  gods,  and  named  Apis”  And  in  the  Bibliotheca 
of  Fabricius  we  have  the  following  paffage  :  44  It  was 
cuftomary  to  inaugurate  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  in  the  temple  of  Apis.  They  were  here  firft  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  myfteries,  and  were,  religioufly  invefted  } 
after  which  they  were  permitted  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
the  god  through  a  town  to  a  place  called  the  Sarifluary, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  prohibited  to  the  profane; 
There  they  were  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  would  nei¬ 
ther  infert  months  nor  days  in  the  year,  and  that  it 
fhould  remain  compofed  of  365  days,  as  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  ancients.”  From  thefe  faffs,  Mr  Sava- 
ry,  in  his  letters  on  Egypt,  infers,  that  Apis  was  the 
tutelar  divinity  of  the  new  form  g  ven  to  the  folar 
year,  and  of  the  cycle  of  25  years,  difeovered  at  the 
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This  deity,  befides,  had  a  marked  rela-  his  own  country,  and  addreffcd  to  his  friends  or  rela-  Apobathr^ 


Apis  fame  time.  - - - , 

II  lation  to  the  fwelling  of  the  Nile,  as  is  teflified  by  a  great 
Apobate-  number  of  hiftorians.  The  new  moon  which  followed 
,  rl^n'  the  fummer  folftice,  was  the  era  of  this  phenomenon, 
on  which  the  eyes  of  every  body  were  fixed  :  And 
Pliny  fpeaks  as  follows  on  this  fubjedt :  “  Apis  had  on 
his  right  fide  a  white  mark,  representing  the  crefcent : 
This  mark  (continues  TElian)  indicated  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  inundation.”  If  Apis  pofiefied  the  cha- 
ra&eriftip  figns  which  proved  his  divine  origin,  he 
promifed  fertility  and  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  It  fee  ms  demonfirated,  therefore,  Mr  Savary 
adds,  that  this  faered-bull,  the  guardian  of  the  folar 
year  of  365  days,  was  alfo  regarded  as  the  genius  who 
prefided  over  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  priefts 
by  fixing  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  25  years,  and  by  ma¬ 
king  the  inftallation  of  a  new  Apis  concur  with  the 
renewal  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  had  probably 
perceived,  as  the  refult  of  long  meteorological  obferva- 
tions,  that  this  revolution  always  brought  about  abun¬ 
dant  feafons.  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  favourable  reception  of  this  txrablematical  deity 
from  the  people,  fince  his  birth  was  a  prefage  to  them 
of  a  happy  inundation,  and  of  all  the  treafures  of  teem¬ 
ing  nature 
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The  folemnity  of  his  inauguration  was  called  Appa¬ 
rition.  That  which  was  renewed  every  year  towards 
the  1 2th  or  13th  of  the  month  Payn ,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  the  17th  or  1 8th  of  June,  was  called  the 
birth  of  Apis.  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing,  which  ^Elian 
•deferibes  in  the  following  manner  :  “  What  feftivals  ! 
what  facrifices  take  place  in  Egypt  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  inundation  !  It  is  then  that  all  the  peop.e 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Apis.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
deferibe  the  dances,  the  rejoicings,  the  (hows,  the  ban¬ 
quets,  to  which  the  Egyptians  abandon  themfelves  on 
this  occafion,  and  impcflible  to  exprefs  the  intoxication 
of  joy  which  breaks  forth  in  all  the  towns  of  the  king¬ 
dom.” 

Thefc  obfervations  Mr  Savary  thinks  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  name  of  this  refpe&able  bull  ■,  Apis ,  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue,  fignifyirg  number,  meafurs. 
This  epithet  perfe£lly  characterizes  an  animal  efia- 
bliflied  as  the  guardian  of  the  folar  year,  the  type  of 
the  cycle  of  25  years,  and  the  prefage  of  a  favourable 
inundation. 

Monfieur  Huet,  bifhop  of  Avranehes,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  that  Apis  was  a  fyinbolical  image  of 
the  patriarch  Jofeph,  and  has  fupported  his  opinion 
with  all  his  erudition.  Dr  Bryant  apprehends  that  the 
name  of  Apis  was  an  Egyptian  term  for  a  father  j  that 
it  referred  to  the  patriarch  Noah  }  and  that  the  cref¬ 
cent  which  was  ufually  marked  on  the  fide  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  was  a  reprefentation  of  the  ark. 

Apis,  or  Bee.  See  Entomology  IrnJe w,  and  Bee. 
APIUM,  Parsley.  See  Botany  Index. 

APIVOROUS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fynenyme  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  falco.  See  Falco,  Ornithology  Index. 
APLUDA.  See  Botany  Index . 

APOBATANA,  the  metropolis  of  Media,  and 
where  the  kings  kept  their  treafure  (Ifiodorus  Chara- 
cenus)  *,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  F.cbatana . 

APOBATERION,  in  antiquity,  a  valedi&ory 
fpecch  or  poem  made  by  a  perfon  on  departing  out  of 


tions. 

APOBATHRA,  a  place  near  Seftos  (Strabo)  5  ^ 
the  landing  place  where  Xerxes’s  (hips  were  frozen  and 
ftuek  in  the  ice  (Eiiftathius). 

APOCALYPSE,  Revelation,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  faered  books  of  the  New  Tefiament,  containing 
revelations  concerning  fcveral  important  do61rines  of 
Chrifiianity.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from 
fic,7rcjca,Xv7*TPi  to  reveal  or  dif cover. 

This  book,  according  to  Irenseus,  was  written  a- 
bout  the  year  9 6  of  Chrift,  in  the  ifland  of  Patmos, 
whither  St  John  had  been  baniflied  by  the  emperor 
Domitian.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  the  writing 
of  it  earlier,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Some  attri¬ 
bute  this  book  to  the  arch-heretic  Cerinthus  :  but  the 
ancients  unanimoufly  aferibed  it  to  John,  the  fon  of 
Ztbedee,  and  brother  of  James  *,  whom  the  Greek  fa¬ 
thers  called  the  Divine ,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  diftin- 
guifh  him  from  the  other  evangelifis.  This  book  has 
not,  at  all  times,  been  elteemed  canonical.  There 
were  many  churches  in  Greece,  as  St  Jerome  informs 
us,  which  did  not  receive  it  :  neither  is  it  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  canonical  books  prepared  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  nor  in  that  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerufalcm  :  but 
Juftin,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Clemens  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Tertullian,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  tile  following  centuries,  quote  the  Revela¬ 
tion  as  a  book  then  acknowledged  to  be  canonical. 
The  Alogians,  Marcionites,  Cerdonians,  and  Luther 
liimfelf,  rejeffed  this  book  :  but  the  Proteflants  have 
forfaken  Luther  in  this  particular  ;  and  Beza  has 
firongly  maintained  againft  his  objections,  that  the  A- 
pocalypfe  is  authentic  and  canonical. 

The  Apocalypfe  confifts  of  twenty-two  chapters. 
The  three  firft  are  an  infiruaion  to  the  fcifhops  of  the 


A  poca- 
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ftven  churches  of  Afia  Minor.  The  fifteen  following 
chapters  contain  the  perfeentions  which  the  church  was 
to  fufxer  from  the  Jews,  heretics,  and  Roman  empe¬ 
rors.  Next  St  John  prophefies  of  the  vengeance  of 
God,  which  he  will  exercifo  againfl  thole  pcrfecutors, 
againft  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  city  of  Rome  j 
which,  as  the  Proteflants  fuppofe,  he  deferibes  under 
the  name  of  Babylon  the  great  whore,  feated  upon 
feven  hills.  In  the  lafl  place,  the  19th,  2Cth,  2ifl,  and 
2  2d  chapters,  deferibe  the  triumph  of  the  church  ovev 
its  enemies,  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  church  triumphant. 

“  It  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton),  that  it  fliould  not  be  underftood  before  the  laft.age 
of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of 
the  prophecy,  that  it  is  not  yet  underftood.  The  folly 
of  interpreters  has  been  to  foretel  times  and  things 
by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God  defigned  to  make  them 
prophets.  By  this  raftinefs  they  have  not  only  expofed 
themfelves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  alfo  into  con¬ 
tempt.  The  defign  of  God  was  much  otherwife  :  He 
gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  leflament, 
not  to  gratify  men’s  curiofities,  by  enabling  them  to 
foreknow  things  ^  but  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled, 
they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  events  and  his  own 
providence,  not  the  interpreters,  be  then  manifefted 
thereby  to  the  world.  And  there  is  already  fo  much 
of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  as  many  as  will  take 
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Apocope  pains  In  this  ftudy,  may  fee  fufficient  instances  of  God’s 
!!  providence. 

Apocrypha.  There  have  been  feveral  other  works  publifhed  un- 
W  v  der  the  title  of  Apocalypfes.  Sozomen  mentions  a 
book  ufed  in  the  churches  of  Paleftine,  called  the  A - 
pocalypfe  or  Revelation  of  St  Peter.  He  alfo  men¬ 
tions  an  Apocalypfe  of  St  Paul  :  which  the  Coph- 
tae  retain  to  this  day.  Eufebius  alfo  fpeaks  of  both 
thefe  Apocalypfes.  St  Epiphanius  mentions  an  Apo¬ 
calypfe  of  Adam;  Nicephorus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Ef- 
dras  :  Gratian  and  Cedrenus,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Pvfofes, 
another  of  St  Thomas,  and  another  of  St  Stephen  ; 
St  Jerome,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Elias.  Porphyry,  in  his 
life  of  Plotin,  makes  mention  of  the  Apocalypfe  or  Re¬ 
velations  of  Zoroaftcr,  Zoftrian,  Nicothaeus,  Allogenes, 
&c. 

APOCOPE,  among  grammarians,  a  figure  which 
cuts  off  a  letter  or  fyllable  from  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as 
ingeni  for  ingenii. 

APOCRIS  ARIUS,  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  a  fort 
of  refident  in  an  imperial  city,  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
church  or  bifhop,  wliofe  office  was  to  negotiate,  as  proc¬ 
tor  at  the  emperor’s  court,  in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  in 
which  his  principals  might  be  concerned.  The  infti- 
tution  of  the  office  feems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Conftantine,  or  not  long  after,  when,  the  emperors 
being  become  Chriflians,  foreign  churches  had  more 
occafions  to  promote  their  fuits  at  court  than  formerly 
However,  we  find  it  eftablithed  by  law  in  the  time  of 
Juftinian.  In  imitation  of  this  officer,  almofl  every 
monaftery  had  its  Apocrifarius,  or  refident,  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  city. 

The  title  and  quality  of  Apocrifary  became  at  length 
appropriated  to  the  pope’s  agent,  or  nuncio ,  as  he  is  now 
called  *,  who  refided  at  Cortftantinople,  to  receive  the 
pope’s  defpatches,  and  the  emperor’s  anfwers.  The 
word  is  formed  from  a7roK^tvii9 ,  to  anfiver. 

APOCRUSTICS,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  re¬ 
pellents. 

APOCRYPHA,  or  Apocryphal  Books,  fuch  books 
as  are  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  being 
either  not  acknowledged  as  divine,  or  considered  as  fpu- 
rious.  The  word  is  Greek  ;  and  derived  from 
and  to  hide  or  conceal. 

When  the  Jews  publifhed  their  facred  books,  they 
gave  the  appellations  of  canonical  and  divine  only  to 
fuch  as  they  then  made  public:  fuch  as  were  fiill  retain¬ 
ed  in  their  archives  they  called  apocryphal \  for  no  other 
reafon  but  becaufe  they  were  not  public  ;  fo  that  they 
might  be  really  facred  and  divine,  though  not  prcmul- 
ged  as  fuch. 

Thus,  in  refpeft  of  the  Bible,  all  books  were  called 
apocryphal  which  were  not  inferted  in  the  Jewifii  canon 
of  Scripture.  Voffius  obferves,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  facred  books,  none  are  to  be  accounted  apocryphal, 
except  fuch  as  had  neither  been  admitted  into  the  fyna- 
gogue  nor  the  church,  fo  as  to  be  added  to  the  canon, 
and  read  in  public. 

The  Proteflants  do  not  only  reckon  thofe  books  to 
be  a  pocrvphal  which  are  e  flee  tried  fuch  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  ManafTeh  king  of  Judah, 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Efdras,  St  Barnabas’s 
epiftle,  the  book  of  Herir.os,  the  addition  at  the  end 
of  J'>b,  and  the  151ft  pfalm  \  but  alfo  Tobit,  Judith 
Eft  her,  the  book  of  Wifdom,  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach, 


Baruch  the  prophet,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Aporrypfia 
the  Hiftory  of  Sufannah,  the  Hiftory  of  Bel  and  the  |1 
Dragon,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  the  Macca- ,  Apodofis  t 
bees.  v  " f 

It  is  now  pretended  that  thefe  books  were  not  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Jews,  or  fo  much  as  known  to  them.  None 
of  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  cite  or  mention 
them  :  neither  Philo  nor  Jofephus  fpeak  of  them.  The 
Chriftian  church  was  for  fome  ages  an  utter  ftranger 
to  thefe  books.  Origen,  Athanafius,  Hillary,  Cyril  of 
Jerufalem,  and  all  the  orthodox  writers,  who  have  given 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  unani- 
moufty  concur  in  rejecting  thefe  out  of  the  canon.  And 
for  the  New  Teftament,  they  are  divided  in  their  opi¬ 
nions,  whether  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  epiftle 
of  St  James,  and  the  fecond  epiftle  of  St  Peter,  the 
fecond  and  third  epiftles  of  St  John,  the  epiftle  of  St 
Jude,  and  the  Revelation,  are  to  be  acknowledged  as 
canonical  or  not. 

The  Proteftants  acknowledge  fuch  books  of  Scripture 
only  to  be  canonical  as  were  fo  efteemed  to  be  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  church;  fuch  as  are  cited  by  the  earlieft 
writers  among  the  Chriftians  as  of  divine  authority,  and 
after  the  moft  diligent  inquiry  were  received  and  fo 
judged  to  be  by  the  council  of  Laodicea.  The  feveral 
epiftles  above  mentioned,  and  the  book  of  Revelation, 
whatever  the  fentiments  of  fome  particular  perfons  are 
or  may  have  been  of  them,  are  allowed  by  all  the  re¬ 
formed  churches  to  be  parts  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Teftament. 

I  he  apocryphal  books,  however,  according  to  the 
fixth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  are  to  be  read 
for  example  of  life  and  inftru&ion  of  manners;  but  it 
doth  not  apply  them  to  eftabliffi  any  dodrine. 

APOCYNUM.  Sec  Dogs-bane,  Botany  Index. 

APODECTZE,  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  gi¬ 
ven  to  ten  general  receivers  appointed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  receive  the  public  revenues,  taxes,  debts, 
and  the  like.  The  apode&sc  had  alfo  a  power  to  de¬ 
cide  controverfies  ariiing  in  relation  to  money  and 
taxes,  all  but  thofe  of  the  moft  difficult  nature  and 
higheft  concern,  which  were  referved  to  the  courts  of 
judicature. 

APODECTiEI.  in  the  Athenian  government,  of¬ 
ficers  appointed  to  fee  that  the  meafures  of  corn  were 

juft. 

APODES,  In  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  things  with¬ 
out  ieet.  Zoologifts  apply  the  name  to  a  fabulous  fort 
of  birds,  faid  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  ifiands  of  the 
new  world,  which,  being  entirely  without  feet,  fupport- 
ed  themfelves  on  the  branches  of  trees  by  their  crooked 
bills. 

Apodes,  in  the  Linmean  fyftem,  the  name  of  the firjl 
order  of  fifties,  or  thofe  which  have  no  bdiy  fins.  See 
Ichthyology  Index. 

APODIC lIC AL,  among  philofophers,  a  term  im¬ 
porting  a  demonftrative  proof,  or  fyftematical  method  of 
teaching. 

APODOSIS>  in  Rhetoric ,  makes  the  third  part  of. 
a  complete  exordium,  being  properly  the  application 
or  reftridlion  of  the  protafs.  The  apodofis  is  the  fame 
■with  what  is  other  wife  called  axiofs  ;  and  (lands  op- 
pofed  to  protafs:  e.  g.  protafs ,  all  branches  of  hif¬ 
tory  arc  neceflary  for  a  ftudent  ;  catefcene ,  fo  that, 
without  thefe,  he  can  never  make  any  considerable  fi¬ 
gure  3* 
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gure  j  apodojts,  but  literary  hiftory  is  of  a  more  efpecial 
ufe,  which  recommends  it,  &c. 

APODYTERIUM,  in  the  ancient  baths,  the  a- 
partments  where  perfons  drefied  and  undrefled. 

APOGEE,  in  AJlronomy ,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of 
a  planet  which  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth. 

The  apogee  of  the  fun  is  that  part  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
which  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun  $  and  con- 
fequently  the  fun’s  apogee,  and  the  earth’s  aphelion,  are 
one  and  the  fame  point. 

APOLIDES,  in  antiquity,  thofe  condemned  tor  liie 
to  the  public  works,  or  exiled  into  fome  ifland,  and  thus 
divefted  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

APOLLINARIAN  games,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  inftituted  in  the  year  of  Rome  542.  The  occa- 
fion  was  a  kind  of  oracle  delivered  by  the  prophet  Mar¬ 
cus  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Cannse,  declaring  that  to 
expel  the  enemy,  and  cure  the  people  of  an  infectious 
difeafe  which  then  prevailed,  facred  games  were  to  be 

annually  performed  in  honour  of  Apollo  *,  the  praetor  ft—  '  i  i:terature 
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divided  into  various  fefts.  In  388,  the  emperor  Thec-^poHlnaris. 
dolius  enacted  a  law,  forbidding  them  to  hold  affemblies, '  V  ’ 
to  have  any  ecclcfialtics  or  bilhops,  or  to  dwell  in  cUies. 

The  rigorous  execution  of  this  law,  in  concurrence  with 
the  decrees  of  different  councils,  reduced  them  to  a 
very  fmall  number,  and  their  dodtrine  had  no  long  du- 

ration.  „  , 

APOLLINARIS,  Caius  Sulpicios,  a  very  learn¬ 
ed  grammarian,  born  at  Carthage,  lived  in  the  2(1  cen¬ 
tury,  under  the  Antonines  ;  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  verfes  which  are  prefixed  to  the  comedies, 
of  Terence,  and  contain  the  arguments  of  them.  He 
had  for  his  fucceffor  in  the  profeffion  of  grammar  Kel¬ 
vins  Pertinax,  who  had  been  his  fcholar,  and  was  at  laft 

^Apoi'linaris  Sidonius,  Cains  Lo'llius,  an  eminent 
Chriftian  writer  and  bilhop  in  the  5th  century,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  France.  He  was  educated 
under  the  bed  mailers,  and  made  a  prodigious  pro- 
sjrefs  in  the  feveral  arts  and  faiences,  but  particular, y 
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fer  facrifiees  after  the  Grecian  rite,  ihe  fenate  ordered 
that  this  oracle  fliould  be  obferved  the  rather,  becaule 
another  of  the  fame  Marcus,  wherein  he  had  foretold 
the  overthrow  at  Cannae,  had  come  true  *,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  they  gave  the  praetor  1 2,000  afes  out  of  the  public 
calk  to  defray  the  folemnity.  There  were  facrificed  an 
ox  to  Apollo,  as  alfo  two  white  goats,  and  a  cow  to 
Latona  *,  all  with  their  horns  gilt.  Apollo  had  alfo  a 
collection  made  for  him,  bellies  what  the  people  who 
were  fpe&ators  gave  voluntarily.  The  firft  praetor  by 
whom  they  were  held  was  P.  Cornelius  Sylla.  For  fome 
time  they  were  moveable  or  indictive  5  but  at  length 
were  fixed,  under  P.  Licinius  Varus,  to  the  fifth  of  July, 
and  made  perpetual.  The  men,  who  were  fpeftators  at 
thefe  games,  wore  garlands  on  their  heads ;  the  women 
performed  their  demotions  in  the  temples  at  the  fame 
time,  and  at  laft  they  caroufed  together  in  the  veftibules 
of  their  houfes,  the  doors  (landing  open.  The  Apolli- 
narian  games  were  merely  fcenical ;  and  at  firft  only 
obferved  with  finging,  piping,  and  other  forts  of  miilic  \ 
but  afterwards  there  were  alfo  introduced  all  manner  of 
mountebank  tricks,  dances,  and  the  like  :  yet  fo  as  that 
they  dill  remained  fcenical ;  no  chariot  races,  wreftling, 
or  the  like  laborious  exercifes  of  the  body,  being  ever 
pra£tifed  at  them. 

APOLLINARIANS,  Apollinarists,  called  alfo 
by  Epiphanius  Dimarita ,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied 
the  proper  humanity  of  Chrift,  and  maintained  that  the 
body  which  he  afllimed  was  endowed  with  a  fenfitive, 
and  not  a  rational,  foul,  but  that  the  Divine  Nature 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  intelleaual  principle  in  man. 
This  fe&  derived  its  name  from  Apollinaris,  bilhop  of 
Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Apollinarians  have  been  charged  with  other 
opinions,  fuch  as,  the  Millenarian  and  Sabellian,  the 
pre-exiftence  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  and  the  paflion  of 
his  Deity  5  but  ecclefiaftical  writers  are  not  agreed  with 
refpect  to  thefe  and  other  particulars.  Their  do&rine 
was  firft  condemned  by  a  council  of  Alexandria  in  the 
year  362,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  formal  manner  by 
a  council  at  Rome  in  37 5  5  by  another  council  in 
378,  which  depofed  Apollinaris  from  his  bifhopric. 
No  t  w  i  th  ft  an  din  g  all,  his  doarine  fpread  through  moft 
of  the  churches  of  the  eaft  :  and  his  followers  were  fub- 


111  utii  anvi  . . .  After  he  had  left  the 

fchools,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  profeftion  of  war.  hie 
married  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who  was 
conful,  and  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  But  Majorianus  in  the  year  457  having  de¬ 
prived  Avitus  of  the  empire,  and  taken  the  city  of  * 
Lyons,  in  which  our  author  refided,  Apollinaris  tell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  However,  the  reputation 
of  his  learning  foftened  Majorianus’s  refentment,  io 
that  he  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  civility,  in  return 
for  which  Apollinaris  compofed  a  panegyric  in  his  ho¬ 
nour  which  was  fo  highly  applauded,  that  he  had  a 
ftatue  ereded  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Count.  In  the  year  467  the  emperor  An^ 
themius  rewarded  him  for  the  panegyric  which  he  had 
written  in  honour  of  him,  by  railing  him  to  the  poft  ot 
governor  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  the  dignity  ot  a 
patrician  and  fenator,  and  ereaing  a  ftatue  to  him. 
But  he  foon  quitted  thefe  fecular  employments  tor  the 
fervice  of  the  church.  The  bilhoprie  of  Clermont  be¬ 
ing  vacant  in  472  by  the  death  of  Eparchus,  Apolli¬ 
naris,  who  was  then  only  a  layman,  was  choien  to 
fucceed  him  without  any  intereft  or  folicitation  on  his 
part,  in  which  fee  he  acted  with  the  greateft  in¬ 
tegrity.  Clermont  being  helieged  by  the  Goths,  he 
animated  the  people  to  the  defence  of  that  city,  and 
would  never  confent  to  the  furrender  of  it ;  fo  that, 
when  it  was  taken  about  the  year  480,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  ;  but  he  was  foon  reftored  by  Evanges 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  continued  to  govern  the  church 
as  he  had  done  before.  He  died  in  peace  the  21ft  of 
Auguft  487  ;  and  his  feftival  is  dill  obferved  in  the 
church  of  Clermont,  where  his  memory  is  held  in  great 
veneration.  He  is  efteemed  the  moft  elegant  writer  of 
his  age,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  little  pieces  \  but  preferved  none  but  thofe  which 
he  thought  were  worthy  of  being  continued  down  to 
pofterity.  He  collected  himfelf  the  nine  books  which 
we  have  remaining  of  his  letters.  His  chief  pieces  in 
poetry  are  the  three  panegyrics  upon  the  emperors  A- 
vitus,  Majorianus,  and  Anthemius.  The  reft  of  them 
are  a  collection  of  poems  ad  drefled  to  his  friends  upon 
particular  fubjects.  Elis  letters  contain  a  variety  of 
particulars  relating  to  polite  literature  and  profane 
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Apollina-  APO'LLINARI US,  Claudius,  a  learned  biihop 
rius  of  Hierapolis,  who,  about  the  year  170,  prefented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  an  excellent  Apology  for  the  Chri- 
w>  ftians. 

Apollinarius  the  Younger,  thus  called  to  diftin- 
guifti  him  from  his  father,  called  Apollinarius  the  El¬ 
der,  was  at  firft  le&or  or  reader  of  Laodicea,  and  af¬ 
terwards  bifhop  of  that  city.  He  was  univerfally 
efteemed  the  greateft  man  of  his  age,  both  for  learning 
and  piety,  and  a  moll  accurate  and  nervous  defender  of 
the  faith  againft  all  its  enemies  :  but  notwithftanding 
this,  on  his  advancing  feme  opinions  that  were  not  ap¬ 
proved,  he  was  anathematized  as  an  heretic  by  the  fe- 
cond  general  council  of  Conftantinople  in  381. 

APOLLO,  in  Mythology ,  a  Pagan  deity  worfhip- 
ped  by  £he  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero  mentions 
four  of  this  name  :  the  moft  ancient  of  whom  was  the 
fon  of  Vulcan  ;  the  fecond  a  fon  of  Corybas,  and  born 
in  Crete  }  the  third  an  Arcadian,  called  Nomian ,  from 
his  being  a  great  legiflator  j  and  the  laft,  to  whom  the 
greateft  honour  is  aferibed,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
tona. 

Apollo  had  a  variety  of  other  names,  either  derived 
from  his  principal  attributes,  or  the  chief  places  where 
be  was  worfhipped.  He  was  called  the  Healer ,  from 
liis  enlivening  warmth  and  cheering  influence  \  Pcean, 
from  the  peftilential  heats  :  to  fignify  the  former,  the 
ancients  placed  the  Graces  on  his  right  hand  ;  and  for 
the  latter,  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  left  :  Nomius ,  or 
the  fhepherd,  from  his  fertilizing  the  earth,  and  thence 
fuftaining  the  animal  creation  :  Delius,  from  his  ren¬ 
dering  all  things  manifeft  :  Pythius ,  from  his  viftory 
over  Python  5  Lycias ,  Phoebus ,  and  Phaneta,  from 
his  purity  and  fplendour.  As  Apollo  is  a) moft  always 
confounded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  fun,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  he  fhould  be  dignified  with  fo  many  attributes. 
It  was  natural  for  the  moft  glorious  objeCl  in  nature, 
whofe  influence  is  felt  by  all  creation,  and  feen  by  eve¬ 
ry  animated  part  of  it,  to  be  adored  as  the  fountain 
of  light,  heat,  and  life.  The  power  of  healing  dif- 
eafes  being  chiefly  given  by  the  ancients  to  medicinal 
plants  and  vegetable  productions,  it  was  natural  to  ex¬ 
alt  into  a  divinity,  the  vifible  caufe  of  their  growth. 
Hence  he  was  alfo  ftyled  the  God  of  Phyjic  ;  and  that 
external  heat  which  cheers  and  invigorates  all  nature, 
being  transferred  from  the  human  body  to  the  mind, 
gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  all  mental  effervefcence  coming 
from  this  god  *,  hence,  likewife,  poets,  prophets,  and 
muficians,  are  faid  to  be  Numine  afflati,  infpired  by 
Apollo. 

Whether  Apollo  was  ever  a  real  perfonage,  or  only 
the  great  luminary,  many  have  doubted.  Indeed,  Vof- 
fius  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  this  god  to  be  only 
a  metaphorical  being,  and  that  there  never  was  any 
other  Apollo  than  the  fun.  “  He  was  ftyled  the  Son 
of  Jupiter  (fays  this  author),  becaufe  that  god  was 
reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  author  of  the  world.  His 
mother  was  called  Latona ,  a  name  which  fignifies  hid¬ 
den  ;  becaufe,  before  the  fun  was  created,  all  things 
were  wrapped  up  in  the  obfeurity  of  chaos.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  reprefented  as  beardlefs  and  youthful,  becaufe 
the  fun  never  grows  old  or  decays.  And  what  elfe  can 
his  bows  and  arrows  imply,  but  his  piercing  beams 
And  he  adds,  that  all  the  ceremonies  which  were  per¬ 
formed  to  his  honour,  had  a  manifeft  relation  to  the 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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great  fource  of  light  which  he  reprefented.  Whence 
(he  concludes)  it  is  in  vain  to  feek  for  any  other  divi-  w 
nity  than  the  fun,  which  was  adored  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.”  However,  though  this  be  in  general  true, 
yet  it  does  appear,  from  many  palfages  in  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  that  there  was  fome  illuftriou-.  perfonage  named 
Apollo,  who,  after  his  apotheofts,  was  taken  for  the 
fun  -y  as  Ofiris  and  Orus  in  Egypt,  whofe  exiftence  can¬ 
not  be  called  in  queftion,  were,  after  their  death,  con¬ 
founded  with  the  fun,  of  which  they  became  the  fym- 
bols,  either  from  the  glory  and  fplendour  of  their  reigns, 
or  from  a  belief  that  their  fouls  had  taken  up  their  refi- 
dence  in  that  luminary. 

Of  the  four  Apollos  mentioned  by  Cicero,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  three  laft  Wtre  Greeks,  and  the  firft  an 
Egyptian  ;  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  fon 
of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  and  called  Orus .  Paufanias  is  of 
the  fame  opinion  as  Herodotus,  and  ranks  Apollo  among 
the  Egyptian  divinities.  The  teftimony  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  is  ftill  more  exprefs;  for  in  1  peaking  of  Ifis,  af¬ 
ter  faying  that  (he  had  invented  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  he  adds,  that  (he  taught  this  art  to  her  fon  Orus, 
named  Apollo ,  who  was  the  laft  of  the  gods  that  reigned 
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Egypt. 

It  is  eafy  to  trace  almoft  all  the  Grecian  fables  and 
mythologies  from  Egypt..  If  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks 
was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  it  was  becaufe  Orus 
the  Apollo,  of  the  Egyptians  had  Ofiris  for  his  father, 
whom  the  Greeks  confounded  with  Jupiter.  If  the 
Greek  Apollo  was  reckoned  the  god  of  eloquence,  mu- 
fic,  medicine,  and  poetry,  the  reafon  was,  that  Ofiris, 
who  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fun  among  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  his  fon  Orus,  had  there  taught  thole  liberal 
arts.  If  the  Greek  Apollo  was  the  god  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mufes,  it  was  becaufe  Ofiris  carried  with  him 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies  finging  women  and  mu¬ 
ficians.  This  parallel  might  be  carried  on  ftill  further \ 
but  enough  has  been  faid  to  prove  that  the  true  Apollo 
was  that  of  Egypt. 

To  the  other  perfe&ions  of  this  divinity  the  poets 
have  added  beauty,  grace,  and  the  art  of  captivating 
the  ear  and  the  heart,  no  lefs  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
eloquence,  than  by  the  melodious  founds  of  his  lyre. 
However,  with  all  thefe  aecomplifhments,  he  had  not 
the  talent  of  captivating  the  fair  with  whofe  charms 
lie  was  enamoured.  But  the  amours  and  other  adven¬ 
tures  related  of  this  god  during  his  refidence  on  earth, 
are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known,  to  be  inferted 
here.  His  mufical  contefts,  however,  being  more  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  mull  not  be  wholly 
unnoticed. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  difpute  which  he  had 
with  Pan,  that  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Midas. 

Pan,  who  thought  he  excelled  in  playing  the  flute, 
offered  to  prove  that  it  was  an  inftrument  fuperior  to 
the  lyre  of  Apollo.  The  challenge  was  accepted ; 
and  Midas,  who  was  appointed  the  umpire  in  this 
conteft,  deciding  in  favour  of  Pan,  was  rewarded  by 
Apollo,  according  to  the  poets,  with  the  ears  of  an. 
afs  for  his  ftupidity. — This  fiCtion  feems  founded  upon 
hiftory.  Midas,  according  to  Paufanias,  was  the  fon 
of  Gordius  and  Cybele  ;  and  reigned  in  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  He  was  poffeffed 
of  fuch  great  riches,  and  fuch  an  inordinate  defire  of 
increafing  them  by  the  moft  contemptible  parfimony, 
3  N  that, 
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that,  according  to  the  poets,  he  converted  whatever 
t  he  touched  into  gold.  However,  his  talent  for  accu¬ 
mulation  did  not  extend  to  the  acquirement  of  tafte 
and  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts  ;  and,  perhaps,  his  dul- 
nefs  and  inattention  to  thefe  provoked  fome  mufical 
poets  to  invent  the  fable  of  his  decifion  in  favour  of 
Pan  again  ft  Apollo.  The  fcholiaft  upon  Ariftophanes, 
to  explain  the  fiflion  of  his  long  ears,  fays,  that  it  was 
defigned  to  intimate  that  he  kept  fpies  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions. 

Marfyas,  another  player  on  the  flute,  was  ftill  more 
unfortunate  than  either  Pan  or  his  admirer  Midas. 
This  Marfyas,  having  engaged  in  a  mufical  difpute 
with  Apollo,  chofe  the  people  of  Nifa  for  judges.  A- 
pollo  played  at  firft  a  Ample  air  upon  his  inftrument ; 
but  Marfyas,  taking  up  his  pipe,  ftruck  the  audience 
fo  much  by  the  novelty  of  its  tone,  and  the  art  of  his 
performance,  that  he  feemed  to  be  heard  with  more 
pleafurc  than  his  rival.  Having  agreed  upon  a  fecond 
.trial  of  fkill,  it  is  faid  that  the  performance  of  Apollo, 
by  accompanying  the  lyre  with  his  voice,  was  allowed 
greatly  to  excel  that  of  Marfyas  upon  the  flute  alone. 
Marfyas,  with  indignation,  protefted  againft  the  deci¬ 
fion  of  the  judges  *,  urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly 
vanquifhed  according  to  the  rules  ftipulated,  becaufe 
the  difpute  was  concerning  the  excellence  of  their  fc- 
veral  inftruments,  not  their  voices  ;  and  that  it  was 
wholly  unjuft  to  employ  two  arts  againft  one. 

Apollo  denied  that  he  had  taken  any  unfair  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  antagonift,  fmee  Marfyas  had  employed 
both  his  mouth  and  fingers  in  performing  upon  his 
inftrument  ;  fo  that,  if  he  was  denied  the  ufe  of  his 
mouth,  he  would  be  ftill  more  difqualified  for  the  con¬ 
tention.  The  judges  approved  of  Appollo’s  reafoning, 
and  ordered  a  third  trial.  Marfyas  was  again  van¬ 
quifhed  ;  and  Apollo,  inflamed  by  the  violence  of 
the  difpute,  flayed  him  alive  for  his  prefumption.  See 
Marsyas. 

Paufanias  relates  a  circumftance  concerning  this  con- 
teft,  that  had  been  omitted  by  Diodorus,  which  is,  that 
Apollo  accepted  the  challenge  from  Marfyas,  upon 
condition  that  the  vi&or  fhould  ufe  the  vanquifhed  as 

h'e  pleafed.  '  . 

Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo  foon  repenting  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas,  broke 
the  firings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  flop, 
for  a  time,  to  any  further  progrefs  in  the  pradlice  of 
that  new  inftrument. 

The  next  incident  to  be  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of 
Apollo  is  his  defeat  of  the  ferpent  Python.  ^ 

The  waters  of  Deucalion’s  deluge,  fays  Ovid,  which 
had  overflowed  the  earth,  left  a  flime  from  whence 
fprung  innumerable  monfters  ,  and  among  others  the 
ferpent  Python,  which  made  great  liavock  in  the  coun¬ 
try  about  ParnafTus.  Apollo,  armed  with  his  darts, 
put  him  to  death  ;  which,  phyfically  explained,  implies, 
that  the  heat  of  the  fun  having  diflipated  the  noxious 
fleams,  thefe  monfters  foon  difappeared  :  or  if  this  fable 
be  referred  to  hiftory,  the  ferpent  was  a  robber,  who 
haunting  the  country  about  Delphos,and  very  much  in- 
fefting  thofe  who  came  hither  to  facrifice  ;  a  prince,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Apollo,  or  one  of  the  priefts  of  that 
god,  put  him  to  death.  ... 

This  event  gave  rife  to  the  inftitution  of  the  Pythian 
games,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  hifto- 
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ry  ;  and  it  was  from  the  legend  of  Apollo’s  vidory  over  Ap< 
the  Python  that  the  god  himfelf  acquired  the  name  of v— 
PytJiius,  and  his  prieftefs  that  of  Pythia.  The  city  of 
Delphos,  where  the  famous  oracles  were  fo  long  deliver¬ 
ed,  was  frequently  fly  led  Pi/tho. 

As  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  thole  who 
cultivated  them  were  called  his  fons.  Of  this  number 
was  Philammon  of  Delphos,  whom  the  poets  and  my- 
thologifts  make  the  twin-brother  of  Autolychus,  by 
the  nymph  Chione,  and  Apollo  and  Mercury.  It  is 
pretended  that  both  thefe  divinities  w'ere  favoured  by 
the  nymph  on  the  fame  day,  and  that  their  fires  were 
known  from  their  different  talents.  Philammon,  a 
great  poet  and  mufician,  was  reported  to  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  god  who  prefides  over  thofe  arts;  and 
Autolychus,  from  the  craftinefs  and  fubtility  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  was  faid  to  have  fprung  from  Mercury,  god 
of  theft  and  fraud.  Philammon  is  one  of  the  firft, 
after  Apollo,  upon  fabulous  record,  as  a  vocal  per¬ 
former,  who  accompanied  himfelf  with  the  found  of 
the  lyre  :  his  fon  was  the  celebrated  Thamyris.  See 
Thamyris. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Apollo  was  more 
generally  revered  in  the  Pagan  world  than  any  other 
deity  ;  having,  in  almoft  every  region  of  it,  temples, 
oracles,  and  feftivals,  as  innumerable  as  his  attributes  : 
the  wolf  and  hawk  were  confecrated  to  him,  as  fym- 
bols  of  his  piercing  eyes  ;  the  crow  and  the  raven,  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  birds  wTere  fuppofed  to  have  by  inftincl  the 
faculty  of  predi&ion  ;  the  laurel,  from  a  perfuafion 
that  thofe  who  flept  with  fome  branches  of  that  tree 
under  their  heads  received  certain  vapours,  which  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  prophecy.  The  cock  was  confecrated  to 
him,  becaufe  by  his  crowing  he  announces  the  riling 
of  the  fun  ;  and  the  gvafhopper  on  account  of  his  fing- 
ing  faculty,  which  was  fuppofed  to  do  honour  to  the 
god  of  mufic.  Moft  of  the  ancient  poets  have  cele¬ 
brated  this  tuneful  infea,  but  none  better  than  Ana¬ 
creon,  Ode  xliii. 

Plato  fays  that  the  grafhopper  fings  all  iummer 
without  food,  like  thofe  men  who,  dedicating  them- 
felves  to  the  Mufes,  forget  the  common  concerns  of 

life.  .  ,  r 

The  fwan  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  bird  la- 
cred  to  Apollo  in  two  capacities  ;  firft,  as  being,  like 
the  crow  and  raven,  gifted  with  the  fpirit  of  predic¬ 
tion  ;  and,  fecondly,  for  his  extraordinary  vocal  powers. 
The  fweetnefs  of  his  fong,  efpecially  at  the  approach 
of  death,  was  not  only  extolled  by  all  the  poets  of  anti¬ 
quity,  but  by  hiftorians,  philofophers,  and  fages  ;  and  to 
call  a  great  writer  the  fwan  of  his  age  and  nation,  was  a 
full  acknowledgement  of  his  fovereignty.  Thus  Horace 
calls  Pindar  the  Theban  fwan . 

Plutarch,  who  was  himfelf  a  prieft  of  Apollo,  lmprel- 
fed  with  the  liigheft  refpeft  and  veneration  for  him  and 
for  mufic,  in  his  dialogue  upon  that  art,  makes  one  of 
his  interlocutors  fay,  that  an  invention  fo  ufeful  and 
charming  could  never  have  been  the  work  of  man,  but 
muft  have  originated  from  fome  god,  fuch  as  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  improperly  attributed 
to  Hyagnis,  Marfyas,  Olympus,  and  others  ;  and  the 
proofs  he  urges  in  fupport  of  this  affertion,  (how,  if  not 
its  truth,  at  leaft  that  it  tvas  the  common  and  received 


opinion.  #  £ 

All  dances  and  facrifices,  fays  he,  ufed  in  honour  or 

Apollo, 
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Apollo,  are  performed  to  the  found  of  flutes  :  the  fta- 
tue  of  this  god  at  Delos,' ereCted  in  the  time  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  had  in  its  right  hand  a  bow  ;  and  on  the  left  flood 
the  three  Graces,  who  were  furnifhed  with  three  kinds 
of  inftruments,  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  fyrinx. 
The  youth  alfo  who  carries  the  laurel  of  Tempe  to 
Delphos,  is  accompanied  by  one. playing  on  the  flute  ; 
and  the  facred  prefents  formerly  fent  to  Delos  by  the 
Hyperboreans,  were  conduced  thither  to  the  found  of 
lyres,  flutes,  and  fhepherds  pipes.  He  fupports  thefe 
faffs  by  the  teflimonies  of  the  poets  Alcaeus,  Aleman, 
^nd  Corinna. 

It  feems  as  if  the  account  of  Apollo  could  not  be 
concluded  by  any  thing  that  is  left  to  offer  on  the  fub- 
je£t,  fo  properly,  as  by  part  of  the  celebrated  hymn  of 
Callimachus,  which  during  many  ages  was  performed 
and  heard  by  the  mofl  polifhed  people  on  the  globe 
with  the  utmoft  religious  zeal,  at  the  feftivals  inftituted 
to  this  god. 

Ha  !  how  the  laurel,  great  Apollo’s  tree, 

And  all  the  cavern,  (hakes  1  Far  off,  far  off, 

The  man  that  is  unhallow’d  :  for  the  god 
Approaches.  Hark  !  he  knocks  $  the  gates 
Feel  the  glad  impulfe,  and  the  fever’d  bars 
Submiflive  clink  againft  their  brazen  portals. 

Why  do  the  Delian  palms  incline  their  boughs, 
Self-mov’d  ;  and  hovering  fwans,  their  throats  releas’d 
From  native  filence,  carol  founds  harmonious  ? 

Begin,  young  men,  the  hymn  :  let  all  your  harps 
Break  their  inglorious  filence and  the  dance, 

In  myftic  numbers  trod,  explain  the  mufic. 

But  firft,  by  ardent  pray’r  and  clear  luftration, 

Purge  the  contagious  fpots  of  human  weaknefs  : 
Impure,  no  mortal  can  behold  Apollo. 

So  may  you  flourifh,  favour’d  by  the  god, 

In  youth  with  happy  nuptials,  and  in  age 
With  filver  hairs,  and  fair  defeent  of  children  } 

So  lay  foundations  for  afpiring  cities, 

And  blefs  your  fpreading  colonies  increafe. 

Pay  facred  rev’rence  to  Apollo’s  fong  j 
Left  wrathful  the  far-ftiooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.  Silent  nature  (lands  : 

And  feas  fubflde,  obedient  to  the  found 
Of  Io  !  Io  Paean  !  nor  dares  Thetis 
Longer  bewail  her  lov’d  Achilles’  death. 

For  Phoebus  was  his  foe.  Nor  muft  fad  Niobe 
In  fruitlefs  forrow  perfevere,  or  weep, 

Ev’n  thro’  the  Phrygian  marble.  Haplefs  mother  ! 
Whofe  fondnefs  could  compare  her  mortal  offspring 
To  thofe  which  fair  Latona  bore  to  Jove. 

Io  !  again  repeat  ye,  Io  Paean  ! 

Recite  Apollo’s  praife  till  night  draws  on, 

The  ditty  ftill  unfinifh’d  }  and  the  day 
Unequal  to  the  godhead’s  attributes 
Various,  and  matter  copious  of  your  fongs. 

Sublime  at  Jove’s  right  hand  Apollo  fits, 

And  thence  diftributes  honour,  gracious  king, 

And  theme  of  verfe  perpetual.  From  his  itobe 
Flows  light  ineffable  !  his  harp,  his  quiver, 

And  LaClian  bow,  are  gold :  with  golden  fandals 
His  feet  are  (hod.  How  rich  1  how  beautiful  ! 
Beneath  his  fteps  the  yellow  min’ral  rifes  ; 

And  earth  reveals  her  treafures.  Youth  and  beauty 
Eternal  deck  his  cheek  :  from  his  fair  head 


Perfumes  diftii  their  fweets  ;  and  cheerful  health, 
His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improv’d 
With  lavifh  hand  diffufes  feents  ambrofial. 

The  fpearman’s  arm  by  thee,  great  god,  dire&ed, 
Sends  forth  a  certain  wound.  The  laurel’d  bard, 
Infpir’d  by  thee,  compofes  verfe  immortal. 

Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  fage  phylician 
Eludes  the  urn,  and  chains  or  exiles  death. 


Perpetual  fires  fhine  hallow’d  on  thy  altars, 

When  annual  the  Carnean  feaft  is  held  ; 

The  warlike  Libyans,  clad  in  armour,  lead 
The  dance ;  with  clanging  fwords  and  fliields  they  beat 
The  dreadful  meafure  :  In  the  chorus  join 
Their  women  5  brown,  but  beautiful  :  fuch  rites 

To  thee  well  pleafing— - - - -  1  -■ 

- The  monftrous  Python 

Durft  tempt  thy  wrath  in  vain  ;  for  dead  he  fell, 

To  thy  great  ftrength  and  golden  arms  unequal, 

Io  !  while  thy  unerring  hand  elanc’d 
Another  and  another  dart,  the  people 
Joyfully  repeated  Io!  Io  Pecan  ! 

Elance  the  dart,  Apollo  ;  for  the  fafety 

And  health  of  man,  gracious  thy  mother  bore  thee  ! 

Prior. 

j4P0LL0  Belvidere ,  ranked  the  firft  in  the  firft  clafs 
of  ancient  ftatues,  and  fo  called  from  having  been 
placed  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  where  it  remained  for  300  years,  and 
till  Rome  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French  in 
1797.  This  celebrated  ftatue  was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Antium  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
The  artift  is  unknown.  The  excellence  of  this  ftatue, 
which  has  attracted  univerfal  admiration,  confifts  in  the 
elegance  and  fublimity  of  the  exprefiion.  Befide  this, 
there  are  many  ancient  ftatues  referred  to  the  firft 
which  are  diftinguiftied  by  peculiar  beauties. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  famous  architect  under  Tra¬ 
jan  and  Hadrian,  was  born  at  Damafcus.  He  had  the 
direction  of  the  bridge  of  ftone  which  Trajan  ordered 
to  be  built  over  the  Danube  in  the  year  104,  which, 
was  efteemed  the  moft  magnificent  of  all  the  works  of 
that  emperor.  Hadrian,  one  day  as  Trajan  was  dif- 
courfing  with  this  architect  upon  the  buildings  he  had 
raifed  at  Rome,  would  needs  give  his  judgment,  and 
Ihowed  he  underftood  nothing  of  the  matter.  Apollo- 
dorus  turned  upon  him  bluntly,  and  faid  to  him,  Go 
paint  gourds,  for  you  are  very  ignorant  of  the  fubjeCl 
we  are  talking  upon.  Hadrian  at  this  time  boafted  of 
his  painting  gourds  well.  The  infult  coft  Apollodorus 
his  life. 

Apollodorus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  a- 
bout  408  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  the  firft 
who  invented  the  art  of  mingling  colours,  and  of  ex- 
prefling  the  lights  and  {hades.  He  was  admired  alfo 
for  his  judicious  choice  of  fubjeCts,  and  for  beauty  and 
ftrength  of  colouring  furpaffed  all  the  mafters  that  went 
before  him.  He  excelled  likewife  in  ftatuary. 

Apollodorus  the  Athenian,  a  famous  grammari¬ 
an,  the  fon  of  Afclepiades  and  difciple  of  Ariftarchus. 
He  wrote  many  works  not  now  extant  \  but  his  molt 
famous  production  was  his  Bibliotheca,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  This  work  confifted  of  2,4.  books, 
but  only  three  are  now  in  being.  Several  other  pieces 
of  his  are  to  be  found  in  Fabricius’s  Bibliotheca  Graca, 
3  N  2  There 
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Apollonia,  There  were  various  other  perfons  of  this  name.  Scipio 
Apollonius.  a  Neapolitan,  has  written  a  treatile  ot  the  Apol- 

- - * - '  lodorufes,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1555.5  ®n.d 

Dr  Thomas  Gale  publilhed  a  work  of  the  fame  kind  in 

^APOLLONIA,  the  name  of  feveral  ancient  cities, 
particularly  of  a  colony  of  the  Milefians  m  Thrace, 
from  which  Lucullus  took  away  a  coloffus  of  Apo  lo, 
and  placed  it  in  the  capitol.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
town  was  fituated  in  a  (mall  ihand  in  the  Euxine,  in 
which  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  (Strabo).  P  my  y 
coloffus  was  30  cubits  high,  andcoft  500  talents.  1  here 
was  alfo  an  Apollonia  at  Mount  Parnaffus  near  Delphi 
(Stephanus).  Troezen  was  formerly  called  Apolloma. 

C  Apollonia,  feafts  facred  to  Apollo,  inftituted  upon 
the  following  occanon.  Apollo,  having  vanqui  le 
Python,  went  with  his  filler  Diana  to  iEgialea  ,  but, 
being  driven  from  thence,  he  removed  to  the  lfland 
Crete.  The  ^gialeans  were  foon  after  vifited  with  a 
I  -  CL  - i V. C  foothfavers,  they 


Lblf  the  Argo  !  and  how  beautifully  is  the  wife  of  Apollonius, 
Son  intrfduU  holding  up  the  little  Achilles  in 
her  arms,  and  Ihowing  him  to  his  father  Peleus.as  h 
failed  along  the  (here  !  But  the  chief  excellence  ,n  our 
poet,  is  the  fpirit  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  Ae- 
Leated  the  paffion  of  love  in  his  Medea.  That  Vir¬ 
gil  thought  very  highly  of  h.s  merit  ,n  this  particular 
fs  fufficiently  evident  from  the  minute  exaftnefs  with 
which  he  has  copied  many  tender  touches  of  the  Grc- 
cian  poet.  Thofe  who  compare  the  third  book  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  with  the  fourth  of  Virgil,  may,  I  think,  perceive 
not  only  that  Dido  has  fome  features  of  Medea,  but 
that  the  two  bards,  however  different  in  thetr  reputation 
refembled  each  other  in  their  genius;  and  they  both 
excel  in  delicacy  and  pathos.”_The  ancient  fchol.a  up¬ 
on  his  Argonaulics,  (till  extant,  are  extremely  ufeful,  and 
full  of  learning  .  .  „  .  .. 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  was  a 
great  geometrician,  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
®  •  u  from  the  2d  year  of  the  133d  O- 
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Crete.  The  /ttgiaieans  . 

plague  ;  upon  which,  confulting  >,he  foothfayers,  they 
were  ordered  to  fend  feven  young  men  and  as  many 
virgins,  to  appeafe  thofe  deities  and  bring  them  back 
into  their  country.  Apollo  and  Diana  beln§  l^s  ,  P" 
pealed,  returned  to  AEgialea ;  in  memory  of  which  tn  y 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Pitho,  the  goddefs  of  perfuqfion  , 
whence  a  cuftom  arofe  of  choofing  every  year  feven 
young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  to  go  as  it  were  in 

fearch  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  c  AC 

Apollonia,  in  Geography,  a  promontory  of  Afnc  , 
upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 

^APOLLONIUS,  the  author  of  the  Argonaulics, 
and  furnamed  The  Rhodian,  from  the  place  of  his ;  resi¬ 
dence,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  recited  fome  portion  of 
his  poem  while  he  was  yet  a  youth.  Finding ;  it  11  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  countrymen,  he  retired  to  Rhodes  ,  where 
he  is  conjured  to  have  polilhed  and  completed  his 
work,  fupporting  himfelf  by  the  profeffion  of  rhetoric 
and  receiving  from  the  Rhodians  the  freedom  of  their 
city.  He  at  length  returned,  with  considerable  ho¬ 
nour,  to  the  place  of  his  birth ;  fucceedmg  Erato- 
ftlienes  in  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian  library  in  he 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  afeended  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  the  year  before  Chrift  246.  That  prince 

had  been  educated  by  the  famous  Ar.ftarchus  and  ri¬ 
valled  the  preceding  fovereigns  of  his  liberal  family  1 
the  munificent  encouragement  of  learning.  Apollo¬ 
nius  was  a  difciple  of  the  poet  Callimachus  ,  but  their 
connexion  ended  in  the  moft  violent  enmity,  whmh 
was  probably  owing  to  fome  degree  of  contempt  ex 
preffedby  Apollonius  for  the  light  compofitions  of  his 
matter.  The  learned  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  d.f- 
cover  the  particulars  of  their  quarrel.— The  only  work 
of  Apollonius  which  has  defeended  to  modern  traesw 
his  poem  above  mentioned,  in  four  books,  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  Both  Longinus  and  Quintilian 
have  affigned  to  this,  work  the  mortifying  charafter  ot 
mediocrity  :  “  But  (fays  Mr  Hayley)  there  lies  an  ap¬ 
peal  froi/the  fentence  of  the  molt  candid  and  enlight¬ 
ened  critics  to  the  voice  of  Nature;  and  the  merit  of 
Apollonius  has  little  to  apprehend  from  the  decifion  of 
,  P  iado-e.  His  poems  abound  in  animated 

U*  t-  and  in  naffaees  of  the  mod  tender  and  pa- 
thetiKauty  How  finely  painted  is  the  firft  fetting 

4 


great  geometrician,  unaer  u  c 

fetes,  which  reaches  from  the  2d  year  of Ahe  133d  O- 
fympiad  to  the  3d  year  of  the  139th-  He 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  under  the  difciples  of  Eucl  d  . 
and  compofed  feveral  works,  of  which  that  only  of  the 

Conics  remains.  , .,  r  ,  ,  ,f, 

Apollonius,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  born  at 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  firlt 
century.  At  16  years  of  age  he  became  a  ftrift  ob- 
ferver  of  Pythagoras’s  rules,  renouncing  wine,  women, 
antf  all  forts  of  fie (li ;  not  wearing  Ihoes,  letting  his 
hair  grow,  and  wearing  nothing  but  (men.  He  loon 
after  fet  up  for  a  reformer  of  mankind,  and  chofe  his 
habitation ^in  a  temple  of  iEfculapius,  where  be  is  fa.d 
to  have  performed  many  wonderful  cures.  Philoltra- 
tus  has  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius,  in  which  there 
are  numberlefs  fabulous  flories  recounted  of  him.  Y\  e- 
are  told  that  he  went  five  years  without  fpea^ing  ;  and 
yet,  during  this  time,  that  he  Hopped  many  feditions 
hr  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia:  that  he  travelled,  and  fe, 
up  for  a  legiflator  ;  and  that  he  gave  out  he  under- 
ftood  all  languages,  without  having  ever  learned  them  t 
that  he  could  tell  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  underflood 
the  oracles  which  birds  gave  by  their  finging.  _  1  he 
Heathens  were  fond  of  oppofing  the  pretended  miracles 
of  this  man  to  thofe  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  by  a  trea- 
tife  which  Eufcbius  wrote  againft  one  Hierocles,  we 
find  that  the  drift  of  the  latter,  in  the  treatife  which 
Eufcbius  refutes,  fcems  to  have  been  to  dia w  a  paral¬ 
lel  betwixt  Jefus  Chrift  and  Apollonius,  wfccbhe 
gives  the  preference  to  this  philofopher.  M.  du  Pm- 
has  wrote  a  confutation  of  Philofiratus’s  life  of  Apol- 

^Apollonius  wrote  fome  works,  viz.  four  books  of  Ju¬ 
dicial  Aft  relog y  ;  a  treatife  upon  the  Sacrifices,  flio wing 
what  was  proper  to  be  offered  to  each  deity  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  letters  ;  all  of  which  are  now  loft. 

APOLLOS,  in  Scripture  hiftory,  a  Jew  ot  Alex¬ 
andria,  who  came  to  Ephefus  during  the  abfcnce  of 
St  Paul,  who  was  gone  to  Jerufalem  ( A£ls  xvni.  24.) 
A  polios  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  well  verfed  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  as  he  fpoke  with  zeal  and  fervour,  ho 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  God  :  but  knowing  on¬ 
ly  the  baptifm  of  John,  lie  was  no  more  than  a  cate¬ 
chumen,  or  one  of  the  loweft  order  of  Chriftians,  and 
did'  not  as  yet  diftnuEUy  know  the  myfteries  of  the 
Chriftian  duarine.  However,  he  knew  that  Jehu^ 
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Apollos  Chrirt:  was  the  Mefliah,  and  declared  himfelf  openly  to 
||  be  his  difciple.  When  therefore  he  was  come  to  Ephe- 
Apologue.  fus>  fa  began  to  fpeak  boldly  in  the  fynagogue,  and  to 
lhow  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrift.  Aquila  and  Pril’cilla 
having  heard  him,  took  him  home  with  them  ;  inftruft- 
ed  him  more  fully  in  the  ways  of  God  ;  and  baptized 
him,  probably  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Some  time  after  this  he  had  a  mind  to  go  into  Achaia; 
and  the  brethren  having  exhorted  him  to  undertake  this 
*  journey,  they  wrote  to  the  difciples,  defiring  them  to 
receive  him.  He  arrived  at  Corinth  ;  and  was  there 
very  ufeful  in  convincing  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  demonftrated  to  them  that  Jefus  was  the 
Chrift.  Thus  he  watered  what  St  Paul  had  planted  in 
this  city  (1  Cor.  iii.  6.)  :  but  the  great  fondnefs  which 
his  difciples  had  for  his  perfon  had  like  to  have  produ¬ 
ced  a  fcliifm  ;  fume  “  faying,  1  am  of  Paul ;  others,  I 
am  of  Apollos  ;  I  am  of  Cephas.”  However,  this  di- 
vifion,  which  St  Paul  fpeaks  of  in  the  chapter  laft  quoted, 
did  not  prevent  that  apoftle  and  Apollos  from  being 
clofely  united  by  the  bands  of  charity.  Apollos  hearing 
that  the  apoftle  was  at  Ephefus,  went  to  meet  him,  and 
was  there  when  St  Paul  wrote  the  firft  epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians;  wherein  he  teftifies  that  he  had  earneftly 
entreated  Apollos  to  return  to  Corinth,  but  hitherto 
had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with  him  ;  that  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  gave  him  room  to  hope  that  he  would  go  when 
he  had  an  opportunity.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  Apollos 
was  fo  diffatisfied  with  the  divifion  which  had  happened 
upon  his  account  at  Corinth,  that  he  retired  into  Crete 
with  Zena,  a  do£tor  of  the  law  ;  and  that  this  difturb- 
ance  having  been  appealed  by  the  letter  which  St  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  Apollos  returned  to  this 
city,  and  was  biftiop  thereof.  The  Greeks  make 
him  biftiop  of  Doras  ;  others  fay,  he  was  bifhop  of  Ito- 
nium  in  Phrygia  ;  and  others,  that  he  was  biftiop  of  Coe- 
farea. 

APOLLYON,  a  Greek  word  that  fignifies  the  de - 
Jlroyer ,  and  anfwers  to  the  Hebrew  Abaddon.  St  John, 
in  the  Revelation  (ix.  II.)  fays,  that  an  angel  having 
opened  the  bottomlefs  pit,  a  thick  fmoke  iffued  out  of 
it  ;  and  with  this  fmoke  locufts,  like  horfes,  prepared 
for  battle,  and  commanded  by  the  angel  of  the  bottom¬ 
lefs  pit,  called  in  Hebrew  Abaddon ,  but  in  the  Greek 
A polly  on. 

APOLOGETIC,  Apologetical,  fomething  faid 
or  written,  by  way  of  excufe  or  apology,  for  any  a£lion- 
or  perfon. 

The  Apologetic  of  Tertullian  is  a  work  full  of 
ftrength  and  fpirit.  He  there  vindicates  the  Chriftians 
from  all  that  had  been  objected  to  them  ;  particularly 
from  the  abominable  crimes  faid  to  be  perpetrated  at 
their  meetings,  and  their  want  of  love  and  fidelity  to 
their  country.  The  ground  of  this  laft  accufation  was, 
their  refilling  to  take  the  accuftomed  oaths,  and  fwear 
by  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  empire. — Tertullian  addreffes 
his  Apologttic  to  the  magiilrates  of  Rome,  the  emperor 
Severus  being  then  abfent. 

APOLOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  ingenious 
method  of  conveying  inftru£Hon  by  means  of  a  feigned 
relation  called  a  moral  fable. 

The  only  difference  between  a  parable  and  an  apo¬ 
logue  is,  that  the  former,  being  drawn  from  what  paffes 
among  mankind,  requires  probability  in  the  narration  ; 
whereas  the  apologue,  being  taken  from  the  fuppofed 


a&ions  of  brutes,  or  even  of  things  inanimate,  is  not  Apology 
tied  down  to  the  ftridl  rules  of  probability.  ZEfop’s  || 
fables  are  a  model  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Apouo. 

APOLOGY,  a  Greek  term,  literally  importing  an 
excufe  or  defence  of  fome  perfon  or  afliom 

APOMELI,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  deco&ion 
of  honey  and  vinegar,  much  ufed  as  a  detergent,  promo¬ 
ter  of  ftool,  urine,  &c. 

APOMYOS  DEUS  ( U7T6 ,  and  [Avtcc^Jly ),  in  the  Hea* 
then  mythology,  a  name  under  which  Jupiter  was  wor~ 
fhipped  at  Elis,  and  Hercules  at  well  as  Jupiter  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Thefe  deities  were  fupplicated  under 
this  name,  to  deftroy  or  drive  away  the  vaft  number  of 
flies  which  always  attended  at  the  great  facrifices  ;  and 
in  thofe  who  accompanied  the  Olympic  games,  the  firft 
was  always  to  the  Apomyos,  or  Myiagrus  Deus,  that 
he  might  drive  away  the  flies  from  the  reft.  The  ufual 
facrifice  was  a  bull.  * 

APONEUROSIS,  among  phyficians,  a  term  fome- 
times  ufed  to  denote  the  expanfion  of  a  nerve  or  tendon 
in  the  manner  of  a  membrane  :  fometimes  for  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  nerve  ;  and,  finally,  for  the  tendon  itfelf. 

APONO,  Peter  d’,  one  of  the  moft  famous  philo- 
fophers  and  phyficians  of  his  age,  born  in  the  year  13 50, 
in  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Padua.  He  ft u died 
fome  time  at  Paris,  and  was  there  promoted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  dodlor  in  philofophy  and  phyfic.  When  he  came 
to  pradlife  as  a  phyfician,  he  is  faid  to  have  infilled  on 
very  large  Turns  for  his  vifits  :  we  are  not  told  what  he 
demanded  for  the  vifits  he  made  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  would  not  attend  the 
fick  in  any  other  place  under  150  florins  a  day  ;  and 
when  he  was  fent  for  by  Pope  Honorius  IV.  he  de¬ 
manded  400  ducats  for  each  day’s  attendance.  He  was 
fufpedled  of  magic,  and  profecuted  by  the  Inquifition 
on  that  account.  “  The  common  opinion  of  almoft  all 
authors  (fays  Naude)  is,  that  he  was  the  greateft  ma¬ 
gician  of  his  age  ;  that  he  had  acquired  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  feven  liberal  arts,  by  means  of  the  feven 
familiar  fpirits,  which  he  kept  enclofed  in  a  cry- 
ftal;  and  that  he  had  the  dexterity  to  make  the  mo¬ 
ney  he  had  fpent  come  back  into  his  purfe.”  The 
fame  author  adds,  that  he  died  before  the  procefs 
againft  him  was  finiihed,  being  then  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  that,  after  his  death,  they  ordered ' 
him  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  in  the  public  place  of  the 
city  of  Padua  ;  defigning  thereby  to  ftrike  a  fear  into 
others  of  incurring  the  like  punifhment,  and  to  fup- 
prefs  the  reading  three  books  which  he  had  wrote  ;  the 
firft  being  the  Heptameron,  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  volume  of  Agrippa’s  work  ;  the  fecond, 
that  which  is  called  by  Trithemius  Elucidareum  ne - 
cromanticum  Petri  de  Albano  ;  and  the  laft,  that  which 
is  entitled  by  the  fame  author,  Liber  experimentorum 
mirabilium  de  annulis  fecundum  xxviii.  manftones  luncv. 

His  body  being  fecretly^  taken  up  by  his  friends,  efeap- 
ed  the  vigilance  of  the  inquifitors,  who  would  have 
burnt  it.  It  was  removed  feveral  times,  and  was  at 
laft  placed  in  the  church  of  St  Auguftin,  without  an 
epitaph  or  any  mark  of  honour.  The  moft  remarkable 
book  which  Apono  wrote,  was  that  which  procured 
him  the  furname  of  Conciliator ;  he  wrote  alfo  a  piece 
entitled  De  medicina  omnimoda .  There  is  a  ft ory  told 
of  him,  that,  having  no  well  in  his  houfe,  he  caufed 
his  neighbour’s  to  be  carried  into  the  ftreet  by  devils, 

wheu.. 
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when  he  heard  they  had  forbidden  his  maid  fetching 
water  thence.  He  had  much  better  (fays  Mr  Bayle) 
have  employed  the  devils  to  make  a  well  in  his  own 
.  houfe,  and  have  flopped  up  his  neighbour  s  ;  _  or,  at 
leaft,  tranfported  it  into  his  houfe,  rather  than  into  the 

ftreet.  _  T  7 

APONOGETON.  See  Botany  Index. 

APONUS,  a  hamlet  near  Patavium,  with  warm 
baths.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  (Martial) ;  and  is 
now  called  Albano.  E.  Long.  10.  N.  Lat,  45.  15. 

APOPEMPTIC,in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  ad- 
dreffed  to  a  ftranger  on  his  departure  from  a  place  to 
his  own  country.  The  ancients  had  certain  holidays, 
wherein  they  took  leave  of  the  gods  with  apopemfitic 
fongs  as  fuppofing  them  returning  each  to  his  own 
country.  The  deities  having  the  patronage  of  divers 
places,  it  was  but  juft  to  divide  their  prefence,  and  al¬ 
low  fome  time  to  each.  Hence  it  was,  that  among  the 
Delians  and  Milefians  we  find  feafts  of  Apollo,  and 
among  the  Argians  feafts  of  Diana,  called  Ep, demur, 
as  fuppofing  thefe  deities  then  more  peculiarly  refident 
among  them.  On  the  laft  day  of  the  feaft  they  d.f- 
mifled  them,  following  them  to  the  altars  with  apopemp- 

tlC  APOPHASIS,  a  figure  in  Rhetoric ,  by  which  the 
orator,  fpeaking  ironically,  feems  to  wave  what  he  would 
plainly  infinuate;  as,  Neither  will  I  mention  thofe  things , 
which,  if  I  Jhould,  you  notwitManding  could  neither  con- 
fute,  nor  /peak  again fl  them .  ,  , . 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTS.in  Pharmacy, medi¬ 
cines  proper  to  clear  the  head  from  fuperfluous  phlegm, 

whether  by  fpitting  or  by  the  nofe.  _  . 

APOPHTHEGM,  a  (hort,  fententious,  and  m- 
ftruftive  remark,  pronounced  by  a  perfon  of  diftinguilh- 
ed  charatter.  Such  is  that  of  Cyrus:  He  is  unworthy  to 
be  a  magiflrate,  who  is  not  better  than  Ins  fubjeHs. 
Or  this  :  He  that  will  not  take  care  of  lus  own  bujmejs , 
will  be  forced  to  take  care  of  that  of  others.  Or  that  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when  reduced  to  hunger  by  the 
lofs  of  his  baggage:  How  much  pleafure  haw  I  hither¬ 
to  lined  a  f  ranger  to  ?■  Or  that  of  Cato,  Homines  nihil 
agendo  difeunt  male  agere.  Or,  finally,  that  of  Auguftus, 
Fejlina  lente.  The  apophthegms  of  Plutarch  are  well 

known.  j  „  . 

APOPHYGE,  in  ArcluteBure,  a  concave  part  or 

ring  of  a  column,  lying  above  or  below  the  flat  member. 
The  French  call  it  le  conge  d’en  bas  or  d'en  haut :  the 
Italians,  cavo  di  baffo  or  di  fopra  ;  and  alfo  tl  vivo  di 
baffb.  The  apophyge  originally  was  no  more  than  the 
ring  or  ferril,  at  firft  fixed  on  the  extremities  of  wooden 
pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplitting;  which  afterwards 
was  imitated  in  ftone. 

APOPHYSIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  procefs  or  protube¬ 
rance  of  a  bone.  See  Anatomy.  .  *  . 

APOPLEXY,  a  diftemper  in  which  the  patient  is 
fuddenly  deprived  of  all  his  fenfes,  and  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion.  See  Medicine  Index. 

APORIA,  is  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  by  which  the 
fpeaker  Ihows,  that  he  doubts  where  to  begin  for  the 
multitude  of  matter,  or  what  to  fay  in  fome  ftrange  and 
ambiguous  thing;  and  doth,  as  it  were  argue  the  cafe 
with  himfelf.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  Whether  he  took  them 
from  his  fellows  more  impudently,  gave  them  to  a  harlot 
more  lafeivioufy,  removed  them  from  the  Roman  people 


more  wickedly,  or  altered  them  more  prefumptuoufy,  I  Aporon 

cannot  well  declare.  .  Apoftafy. 

APORON,  or  Aforime,  a  problem  difficult  to  re-  v 
folve,  and  which  has  never  been  refolved,  though  it  be 
not,  in  itfelf,  impoflible. 

The  word  is  derived  from  *Tog«5,  which .  fignihes 
fomething  very  difficult,  and  impratticable;  being  form- 
ed  from  the  privative  u,  and  a-ejos,  paffage.  Such  we 
conceive  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  the  duplicature 
of  the  cube  ;  the  trifettion  of  an  angle,  &c.  _  When  a 
queftion  was  propofed  to  any  of  the  Greek  philofophers, 
efpecially  of  the  fett  of  Academifts ;  if  he  could  not  give 
a  folution,  his  anfwer  was  A  wages),  I  cannot  fee  through  it. 

_ This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  iome  law  writers  for  an  in¬ 
explicable  fpeech  or  difeourfe. 

APOSIOPESIS,  in  Rhetoric,  otherwile  called  reti- 
cency  and  fupprefion;  a  figure,  by  which  a  perfon  really 
f peaks  of  a  thing,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a 
(how  as  if  he  would  fay  nothing  of  it.  The  word 
comes  from  l  am  ft  lent. —It  is  commonly  ufed 

to  denote  the  fame  with  ellipsis.  Jul.  Scaliger  diftin- 
gu ifhes  them.  The  latter,  according  to  him,  being, 
only  th£  fuppreflion  of  a  word}  as,  me,  me  ;  adjum  qui 
feci ;  the  former,  the  omitting  to  relate  fome  part  of  the 
a£lion  }  as, 


Dixerat ,  atque  illam  media  inter  taha  ferro 
Collapfam  a  df pi  ciitnt - - - — 

where  the  poet  does  not  mention  how  Dido  killed  her- 

felf. _ This  figure  is  of  ufe  to  keep  up  the  grandeur  and 

fublimity  of  a  difeourfe.  r 

APOSPHRAGISMA,  (from  cctto,  and  *■ 

feal\  in  antiquity,  the  figure  or  impreflion  of  a  feal.— 

It  was  forbid  among  the  ancients  to  have  the  figure  or 
image  of  God  on  their  rings  and  feals.  To  this  pur- 
pefe  the  precept  of  Pythagoras,  Ev  lux. rvXt*>  ukovcc  Ow  p* 
g,4i,u, !  But  in  procefs  of  time,  this  was  little  re¬ 
garded}  it  was  ufual  enough  to  have  the  figures  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  other  deities,  as  well  as  of  heroes,  monflers, 
friends,  anceftors,  and  even  brutes,  on  their  daByh  or 
ring-feals.  Thus  Csefar  had  the  image  of  Venus,  Pol- 
lio  of  Alexander,  Auguftus  of  the  Sphinx ,  Pompey  of  a 
frog,  Lentulus  of  his  grandfather,  &c. 

APOSTASIS,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  ablcels. 

APOSTASY,  the  abandoning  the  true  religion. 
The  primitive  Chriftian  church  diftinguiihed  feveral 
kinds  of  apoftafy.  The  firft,  of  thofe  who  went  over  en¬ 
tirely  from  Chriftianity  to  Judaiftn}  the  fecond,  of  thole 
who  mingled  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity  together}  and 
the  third,  of  thofe  who  complied  fo  far  with  the  Jews, 
as  to  communicate  with  them  in  many  of  their  unlaw¬ 
ful  practices,  without  making  a  formal  profeflion  of  their 
religion.  But  the  fourth  fort  was  of  thofe  who,  after 
having  been  fome  time  Chriftians,  voluntarily  relapfed 

into  Paganifm.  ,  ..  „  .r 

The  perverlion  of  a  Chriftian  to  Judaifm,  Pagamim, 
or  other  falfe  religion,  was  punifhed  by  the  emperors 
Conftantius  and  Julian  with  confifcation  of  goods;  to 
which  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Valentinian  added 
capital  puniftiment,  in  cafe  the  apoftate  endeavoured  to 
pervert  others  to  the  fame  iniquity :  A  puniihment  too 
fevere  for  any  temporal  laws  to  inflidl.;  and  yet  the 
zeal  of  our  anceftors  imported  it  into  this  country  ;  for 
we  find  by  Bratton,  that  in  his  time  apoftates  were  to 

be 
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Apoftaiy  be  burnt  to  death.  Doubtlefs  the  prefervation  of  Chri- 
H  ftianity,  as  a  national  religion,  is,  abftra&ed  from  its 
t  AP°^e'  own  intrinfic  truth,  of  the  utmoft  confequcnce  to  the 
1  civil  (late  :  which  a  fingle  inftance  will  fufficiently  de- 
monftrate.  The  belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  the  entertaining  juft  ideas  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  fupreme  Being,  and  a  firm  perfuafion 
that  he  fupcrintends  and  will  finally  compenfate  every 
a61  ion  in  human  life  (all  which  are  clearly  revealed  in 
the  do&rines,  and  forcibly  inculcated  by  the  precepts, 
of  our  Saviour  Chrift),  thefe  are  the  grand  foundation 
of  all  judiciaToaths :  which  call  God  to  witnefs  the 
truth  of  thofe  fads,  which  perhaps  may  be  only 
known  to  him  and  the  party  attefting :  all  moral  evi¬ 
dence  therefore,  all  confidence  in  human  veracity, 
mull  be  weakened  by  apoftafy,  and  overthrown  by  to¬ 
tal  infidelity.  Wherefore  all  affronts  to  Chriftianity, 
or  endeavours  to  depreciate  its  efficacy,  in  thofe  who 
have  once  profeffed  it,  are  highly  deferving  of  cenfure. 
But  yet  the  lofs  of  life  is  a  heavier  penalty  than  the 
offence,  taken  in  a  civil  light,  deferves  ;  and,  taken  in 
a  fpiritual  light,  our  laws  have  no  jurifdi&ion  over  it. 
This  punifhment,  therefore,  has  long  ago  become  ob- 
folete  ;  and  the  offence  of  apoftafy  was,  for  a  long  time, 
the  objed  only  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  which  eor- 
reded  the  offender  pro  falute  animee .  But  about  the 
clofe  of  the  laft  century,  the  civil  liberties  to  which 
we  were  then  reftored  being  ufed  as  a  cloak  of  maliei- 
oufnefs,  and  the  mod  horrid  dodrine  fubverfive  of  all 
religion  being  publicly  avowed  both  in  difeourfe  and 
writings,  it  was  thought  neceffary  again  for  the  civil 
power  to  interpofe,  by  not  admitting  thofe  mifereants 
to  the  privileges  of  fociety,  who  maintained  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples  as  deftroyed  all  moral  obligation.  To  this  end 
it  was  enaded,  by  ftatute  9  and  10  William  III.  c.  32. 
That  if  any  perfon  educated  in,  or  having  made  pro¬ 
feffion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  (hall,  by  writing, 
printing,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  the 
Chriftian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  holy  Scriptures  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  he  (hall,  upon  the  firft  offence, 
be  rendered  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
truft;  and,  for  the  fecond,  be  rendered  incapable  of 
bringing  any  adion,  or  of  being  guardian,  executor, 
legatee,  or  purchafer  of  lands,  and  fhall  fuffer  three 
years  imprifoment  without  bail.  To  give  room,  how¬ 
ever,  for  repentance,  if,  within  four  months  after  the 
firft  convidion,  the  delinquent  will  in  open  court  pub¬ 
licly  renounce  his  error,  he  is  difeharged  for  that  once 
from  all  difabilities. 

APOSTATA  capiendo,  in  the  Eng/i/h  Law,  a 
Writ  that  formerly  lay  againft  a  perfon  who,  having 
entered  into  fome  order  of  religious,  broke  out  again, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  the  country. 

APOSTATE,  one  who  deferts  his  religion.  Among 
the  Romanifts,  it  fignifics  a  man  who,  without  a  legal 
difpenfation,  forfakes  a  religious  order  of  which  he  had 
made  profeffion. 

A  POSTERIORI,  or  demonftration  a  pojleriori . 
See  Demonstration. 

APOSTIL,  in  matters  of  literature,  the  fame  with 
a  marginal  note. 

APOSTLE  properly  fignifies  a  meffenger  or  perfon 
fent  by  another  upon  fome  bufinefs  *,  and  hence,  by 
way  of  eminence,  denotes  one  of  the  difciples  commif- 
fioned  by  Jefus  Chrift  to  preach  the  gofpel. 


Our  bleffed  Lord  feleded  twelve  out  of  the  number 
of  his  difciples  to  be  invefted  with  the  apoftlefhip.  Their 
names  were  Simon  Peter,  Andrew,  James  the  greater, 
John,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew',  James 
the  lefs,  Jude,  furnamed  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus,  Simon 
the  Canaanite,  and  Judas  Ifcariot.  Of  thefe,  Simon, 
Andrew,  James  the  greater,  and  John,  were  fifher- 
men  \  and  Matthew  a  publican,  or  receiver  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenues  :  of  what  profeffion  the  reft  were,  we  are 
not  told  in  Scripture  :  though  it  is  probable  they  were 
fifhermen. 

There  are  various  conjeflures  as  to  the  reafon  of  our 
Saviour’s  making  choice  of  twelve  apoftles.  The  molt 
probable  is,  that  it  might  be  in  allufion  to  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  as  the  founders  of  their  feveral  tribes  ;  or  to 
the  twelve  chief  heads  or  rulers  of  thofe  tribes,  of  which 
the  body  of  the  Jewifh  nation  confided.  This  opinion 
feems  to  be  countenanced  by  what  our  Saviour  tells  his 
apoftles,  that  “  W'hen  the  Son  of  man  fhall  fit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  they  alfo  fhall  fit  upon  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael.” 

Our  Lord’s  firft  commiffion  to  his  apoftles  was  in  the 
third  year  of  his  public  miniftry,  about  eight  months 
after  their  folemn  ele&ion  5  at  which  time  he  fent  them 
out  by  two  and  two.  They  were  to  make  no  provifion 
of  money  for  their  fubfiftence  in  their  journey,  but  to 
expeft  it  from  thofe  to  whom  they  preached.  They 
were  to  declare,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the 
Meffiah,  was  at  hand  ;  and  to  confirm  their  dodlrine 
by  miracles.  They  were  to  avoid  going  either  to  the 
Gentiles  or  to  the  Samaritans,  and  to  confine  their 
preaching  to  the  people  of  Ifrael.  In  obedience  to 
their  Mafter,  the  apoftles  vTent  into  all  the  parts  of 
Paleftine  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  preaching  the  gofpel, 
and  working  miracles.  The  evangelical  hiftory  is 
filent  as  to  the  particular  circumftances  attending  this 
firft  preaching  of  the  apoftles ;  and  only  informs  us, 
that  they  returned,  and  told  their  Mafter  of  all  that 
they  had  done. 

Their  fecond  commiffion,  juft  before  cur  Lord’s  afeen- 
fion  into  heaven,  was  of  a  more  extenfive  and  particular 
nature.  They  were  now  not  to  confine  their  preaching 
to  the  Jews,  but  to  “  go  and  teach  ALL  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  name  ©f  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  Accordingly  they  began 
publicly,  after  our  Lord’s  afeenfion,  to  exercife  the  of¬ 
fice  of  their  miniftry,  working  miracles  daily  in  proof 
of  their  million,  and  making  great  numbers  of  converts 
to  the  Chriftian  faith.  This  alarmed  the  Jewifh  San¬ 
hedrim  }  whereupon  the  apoftles  were  apprehended, 
and  being  examined  before  the  high  prieft  and  elders, 
were  commanded  not  to  preach  any  more  in  the  name 
of  Chrift.  But  this  injunction  did  not  terrify  them 
from  perfifting  in  the  duty  of  their  calling ;  for  they 
continued  daily,  in  the  temple,  and  in  private  houfes, 
teaching,  and  preaching  the  gofpel. 

After  the  apoftles  had  exercifed  their  miniftry  for 
twelve  years  in  Paleftine,  they  refolved  to  difperfe 
themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  agreed 
to  determine  by  lot  what  parts  each  fhould  take.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  divifion,  St  Peter  went  into  Pontus, 
Galatia,  and  thofe  other  provinces  of  the  Leffer  Afia. 
St  Andrew  had  the  vaft  northern  countries  of  Scythia 
and  Sogdiana  allotted  to  his  portion.  St  John’s  was 
partly  the  fame  with  Peter’s,  namely  the  Leffer  Afia. 
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St  Philip  ha*  the  Upper  Afia  affigued  to  him,  with 
fome  parts  of  Scythia  and  Colchis.  Arabia  Felix  fell 
to  St  Bartholomew’s  (hare.  St  Matthew  preached  m 
Cha'dea,  Perf.a,  and  Parthia.  St  Thomas  preached 
likewife  in  Parthia  ;  as  alfo  to  the  Hyrtoamans,  Baan- 
and  Indians.  St  James  the  lefs  continued  in  Je- 


ans 


rufalem,  ofThieh  church  he  was  bifhop.  St  Simon 
had  for  his  portion  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Libya,  and  Mau- 
Titania;  St  Jude,  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  -  and  St  Mat¬ 
thias,  who  was  chofen  in  the  room  of  the  traitor  Ju¬ 
das,  Cappadocia  and  Colchis.  1  hus,  by  the  difperfion 
Of  the  apoftles,  Cliriftianity  was  very  early  planted  in 
a  great  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  but  very 
(hort  and  impeded  accounts  of  their  travels  and  ac- 

In  order  to  qualify  the  apoftles  for  the  arduous  talk 
of  converting  the  world  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  they 
were,  in  the  firft  place,  miraculoufly  enabled  to  ipeaK. 
the  languages  of  the  feveral  nations  to  whom  they  were 
to  preach  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  were  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  in  confirmation 
of  the  doctrines  they  taught ;  gifts  which  were  unne- 
ceffary,  and  therefore  ceafed,  in  the  after  ages  of  the 
church,  when  Chriftianity  came  to  be  eftablilhed  by 

the  civil  power.  r 

St  Paul  is  frequently  called  the  apojlle,  by  way  of 
eminence  ;  and  the  apojlle  of  the  Gentiles ,  becaufe  his 
miniftry  was  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentile  world,  as  that  of  St  Peter  was  for  the 
Jews,  who  is  therefore  ftyled  the  apojlle  of  the  circum- 
cifion.  The  feveral  apoftles  are  ufually  reprefented 
with  their  refpeftive  badges  or  attributes  •,  St  Peter 
with  the  keys  •;  St  Paul  with  a  fword  ;_  St  Andrew 
with  a  crofs  or  faltier  •,  St  James  minor  with  a  fuller  s 
pole  ;  St  John  with  a  cup,  and  winged  ferpent  flying 
from  it  •,  St  Bartholomew  with  a  knife  ;  St  Philip  with 
a  long  ftaff,  whofe  upper  end  is  formed  into  a  crofs  -,  St 
Thomas  with  a  lance  ;  St  Matthew  with  a  hatchet  ;  St 
Matthias  with  a  battle  axe;  St  James  major  with  a 
pilgrim’s  ftaff  and  a  gourd  bottle  ;  St  Simon  with  a  law  ; 
and  St  Jude  with  a  club. 

This  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  the  ordinary  tra¬ 
velling  minifters  of  the  church — Thus  St  Paul,  in  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  xvii.  7.  fays,  “  Salute  Andro- 
nicus  and  Junia,  my  kinfmen  and  fellow  pnfoners,  who 
are  of  note  among  the  apoftles.”  It  was  likewife  a 
title  given  to  thofe  fent  by  the  churches  to  carry  their 
alms  to  the  poor  of  other  churches.  This  ufage  they 
borrowed  from  the  fynagogues,  who  called  thofe  whom 


uorruvvcu  uuiu  o »  "  ,  , 

they  fent  on  this  meffage  by  the  fame  name  ;  and  the 


function  or  office  itfelf  cnroroM,  apojlle,  q.  d.  mijfion. 
Thus  St  Paul,  writing  to  the  Philippian?,  tells  them 
that  Epaphroditus  their  apoftle  had  miniftered  to  his 

wants,  ch.  ii.  25.  . 

The  appellation  is  given  in  like  manner  to  thole  per- 
fons  who  firft  planted  the  -Chriftian  faith  in  any  place. 
Thus  Dionyfius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apojlle  of 
Trance  ;  Xavier,  the  apojlle  of  the  Indies ,  &c.  In  the 
Eaft  Indies  the  Jefuit  miflionaries  are  alfo  called  a- 
pojlles . 

Apostle  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Jews  for  a  kind 
of  officer  anciently  fent  into  the  feveral  parts  and  pro¬ 
vinces  in  their  jurifdiaion,  by  way  of  vifitor  or  com- 
miflary,  to  fee  that  the  laws  were  duly  obferved,  and 
to  receive  the  moneys  colle&ed  for  the  reparation  of 


the  temple,  and  the  tribute  payable  to  the  Romans. 

The  Theodofian  code,  lib.  14*  D.e  Judceu,  calls  thofe 
apojloli,  qui  ad  exigendim  aurum  atque  argentum,  a  pa- 
triurcha  certo  tempore  diriguntur.  Julian  the  apoftate 
remitted  the  Jews  the  apojlle ,  ctmirTeto  ;  that  is,  as  he 
himfelf  explains  it,  the  tribute  they  had  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  fend  him.  Thefe  apoftles  were  a  degree 
below  the  officers  of  the.  fynagogue  called  patriarchs, 
and  received  their  commiffions  from  them.  Some  au¬ 
thors  obferve,  that  St  Paul  had  borne  this  office;  and 
that  it  is  this  he  alludes  to  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epiftle  to  the  Galatians  ;  as  if  he  had  faid,  Paul,  no 
longer  an  apoftle  of  the  fynagogue,  nor  fent  thereby 
to  maintain  the  law  of  Mofes,  but  now  an  apoftle  and 
envoy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  &c.  St  Jerome,  though  he  does 
not  believe  that  St  Paul  had  been  an  apoftle  of  this 
kind,  yet  imagines  that  he  alludes  to  it  in  the  paffage 

juft  cited.  e  . 

Apostle,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  particularly 
ufed  for  a  book  containing  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul, 
printed  in  the  order  wherein  they  are  to  be  read  m 
churches,  through  the  courfe  of  the  year.  Another 
book  of  the  like  kind,  containing  the  Gofpels,  is  called 
G  of  pel. — The  apoftle,  of  late  days  has  alfo 
contained  the  other  canonical  epiftles,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  the  Revelation.  Hence  it  is  alio  called 
AEls  of  the  Apojlles ,  ;  ;  that  being  the  firft 

book  in  it.  , 

Apostle  is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the 
original  name  for  biftiops,  before  the  denomination 
bifhop  was  appropriated  to  their  order.  1  hus  i  heodo- 
ret  fays  exprefsly,  the  fame  perfons  were  anciently  call¬ 
ed  promifeuoufly  both  bifliops  and  prefbyters,  whilft 
thofe  who  are  now  called  bilhops  were  called  apoftles. 

In  the  arfenal  of  Bremen,  there  are  twelve  pieces  ot 
cannon  called  the  Twelve  Apojlles,  on  a  fuppofit.on  that 
the  whole  world  muft  be  convinced,  and  acquieice  in 
the  preaching  of  fuch  apoftles. 

APOSTLES  Creed :  a  formula,  or  fummary  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  drawn  up,  according  to  Ruffinus,  by 
the  aooftles  themfelves:  who,  during  their  flay  at  Je- 
rufalem,  foon  after  the  Lord’s  afcenfion,  agreed  upon 
this  creed,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  as  a  word  of  di/linc- 
tion  by  which  they  were  to  know  friends  from  toes. 
Baronius,  and  fome  other  authors,  conjefture,  that 
they  did  not  compofe  it  till  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a  little  before  their  difperfion.  As  to 
their  manner  of  compoftng  it,  fome  fancy,  that  eac 
apoftle  pronounced  his  article,  which  is  the  realon  ot 
its  being  called  fymbolum  apojlollcum,  it  being  made  up 

ot  fentences  jointly  contributed,  after  the  manner  of 

perfons  paying  each  their  club  (fymbolum)  or  (hare  of 

a  reckoning.  . 

But  there  are  reafons  which  may  induce  us  to  qu 
ftion  whether  the  apoftles  compofed  any  fuch  creed  as 
this.  For,  firft.  Neither  St  Luke  in  the  Afls,  nor  any 
other  ecclefiaftical  writer  before  the  5th  century,  make 
any  mention  of  an  affembly  of  the  apoftles  in  order  to 
the  compofing  of  a  creed.  Secondly,  Tim  fat  ers  o 
the  three  firft  centuries,  in  difputing  agamft  the  here¬ 
tics  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doftrine  contained 
in  this  creed  was  the  fame  which  the  apoftles  taught ; 
but  they  never  pretend  that  the  apoftles  compoied  it. 
Thirdly,  If  the  apoftles  had  made  this  creed,  it  would 
have  been  the  fame  in  all  churches,  and  in  all  ages ; 


Apoftle. 
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A  pod  j!  are  and  all  authors  would  have  cited  it  after  the  fame  man- 
|1  ner.  But  the  cafe  is  quite  other  wife.  In  the  fecond 

Apoftolic.  an(j  third  ages  of  the  church,  there  were  as  many 
creeds  as  authors,  and  one  and  the  fame  author  lets 
down  the  creed  after  a  different  manner  in  fevcral  pla¬ 
ces  of  his  works  j  which  is  an  evidence  that  there  was 
not  at  that  time  any  creed  which  was  reputed  to  be 
the  apoftles.  In  the  fourth  century  Ruflinus  compares 
together  the  three  ancient  creeds  of  the  churches  of 
Aquileia,  Rome,  and  the  Eaft,  which  differ  very  con- 
hderably  in  the  terms.  Befides,  thefe  creeds  differed 
not  only  in  the  terms  and  expreffions,  but  even  in  the 
articles,  fome  of  which  were  omitted  in  one  or  other 
of  them  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  defeent  into  he//,  the  com - 
munion  of  the  faints ,  and  the  life  everlafing,  From 
thefe  reafons  it  may  be  gathered,  that  though  this 
creed  may  be  faid  to  be  that  of  the  apoftles  in  regard 
to  the  doctrines  contained  therein,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  them  as  the  authors  and  firft  compofers  of 
it.  Who  was  the  true  author  of  it,  is  not  eafy  to  de¬ 
termine  *,  though  its  great  antiquity  may  be  inferred 
from  hence,  that  the  whole  form,  as  it  now  ftands  in 
the  Englifh  liturgy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
St  Ambrofe  and  Ruffinus,  the  former  of  whom  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  third  century,  and  the  latter  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  primitive  Chriftians,  in  regard  they  always  con¬ 
cealed  this  and  their  other  myfteries,  did  not  publicly 
recite  the  creed,  except  at  the  times  of  baptifm  *,  which, 
unlefs  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  were  only  in  Eafter  and 
Whitfuntide.  The  conftant  repeating  of  it  was  not  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  church  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  cenT 
tury  ;  about  which  time  Petrus  Gnapheus,  bifhop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  preferibed  the  recital  of  it  every  time  divine  fer- 
vice  was  performed. 

APOSTOLARE,  Apostolicare,  apofolizing,  in 
fome  middle  age  writers,  denotes  the  being  preferred  to 
the  dignity  of  pope. 

APOSTOLATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
million.  In  this  fenfe,  Olearius  has  a  difeourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  apoftolate  of  Chrift. 

Apostolate  more  properly  denotes  the  dignity  or 
office  of  an  apoftle  of  Chrift  ;  but  it  is  alfo  ufed,  in 
ancient  writers,  for  the  office  of  a  bifhop.  In  this 
fenfe  we  meet  with  feveral  letters,  petitions,  requefts, 
&.c.  directed  to  biffiops,  under  the  title  of  your  apofo- 
late,  or  apofo/atus  vefer.  But  as  the  title  apojlolicus 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  pope,  fo  that  of  apofo - 
late  became  at  length  restrained  to  the  foie  dignity  of 
the  popedom.  Every  biffiop’s  fee  was  anciently  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  title  of  fedes  apofolica,  an  apoftolical 
fee,  which  is  now  the  peculiar  denomination  of  the  fee 
of  Rome. 

APOSTOLI,  in  Law,  denote  thofe  letters  miffive 
which  are  demanded  in  cafes  of  appeal. 

APOSTOLIC,  Apostolical,  fomething  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  apoftles,  or  defeends  from  them.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  apofolical  age,  apojlohcal  doctrine,  apojlolical 
character,  conftitutions,  traditions,  &c. 

Apostolic,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  all  fuch  churches  as  Were  founded  by 
the  apoftles  ;  and  even  to  the  biffiops  of  thofe  churches, 
as  being  the  reputed  fuccelfors  of  the  apoftles. — Thefe 
were  confined  to  four,  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Anti¬ 
och,  and  Jerufalem.  .In  after  times,  other  churches 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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affumed  the  fame  quality,  on  account,  principally,  of  ApoftohY. 
the  conformity  of  their  doctrine  with  that  of  the  || 
churches  which  were  apoftolical  by  foundation,  and  Apoftolici. 
becaufe  all  biffiops  held  themfelves  fuccelfors  of  the  v  ^ 
apoftles,  or  acted  in  their  diocefe  with  the  authority  of 
apoftles. 

The  firft  time  the  term  apofo/ical  is  attributed  to 
bifhops,  as  fuch,  is  in  a  letter  of  Clovis  to  the  council 
of  Orleans,  held  in  51 1,  though  that  king  does  not 
there  exprefsly  denominate  them  apojlolical  (fuX  apojlo- 
lica  fede  dignij/imi)  highly  worthy  of  the  apoftolical 
fee.  In  581,  Guntram  calls  the  biffiops,  met  at  the 
council  of  Ma^on,  apofolical  pontiffs,  apojlolici  ponti- 
fices . 

In  progrefs  of  time,  the  bifhop  of  Rome  growing  in 
power  above  the  reft,  and  the  three  patriarchates  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  title  apojlolical  was  reftrained 
to  the  pope  and  his  church  alone.  Though  fome  of  the 
popes,  and  St  Gregory  the  Great,  not  contented  to  hold 
the  title  by  this  tenure,  began,  at  length,  to  infill,  that 
it  belonged  to  them  by  another  and  peculiar  right,  as 
being  the  fuccelfors  of  St  Peter.  The  council  of  Rheims 
in  1049  declared  that  the  pope  was  the  foie  apoftolical 
primate  of  the  univerfal  church.  And  hence  a  great 
number  of  apoltolicaJs  ,  apofolical  fee,  apofolical  nun¬ 
cio,  apofolical  notary,  npfolical  brief,  cham¬ 

ber  ,  apofolical  vicar,  &c. 

Apostolical  Confitutions.  See  Constitution. 
Apostolical  Traditions,  See  Tradition. 

APOSTOLICAL  Lathers  is  an  appellation  ufually  given 
to  the  writers  of  the  firft  century  who  employed  their 
pens  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  Of  thefe  writers, 
Cotelerius,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc,  have  publifhed  a 
collection  in  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with  their 
own  annotations  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned 
men. 

APOST.  OLI ANS,  a  feet  of  the  Mennonites,  which 
firft  fprung  up  in  the  year  1663,  and  derived  its  name 
from  Apoftool,  one  of  the  Mennonite  minifters  at  Am* 
fterdam.  They  concurred  with  them  in  doctrine,  and 
admitted  to  their  communion  thofe  only  who  profdfed  to 
believe  all  the  fentiments  which  are  contained  in  their 
public  confeffion  of  faith. 

APOSTOLICI,  or  Apostolics,  was  a  name  af* 
fumed  by  three  different  feels,  on  account  of  their  pre¬ 
tending  to  imitate  the  manner  and  practice  of  the  apo¬ 
ftles.  The  firft  apoftolici,  otherwife  called  ^potaBitce 
and  ApotaSlici,  rofe  out  of  the  Encratita;  and  Catha- 
ri  in  the  third  century.  They  made  profeffion  of  ab- 
ftaining  from  marriage,  and  the  ufe  of  wine,  fleffi,  mo- 
pey,  &c. 

Gerhard  Sagarelli  was  the  founder  of  the  fecond 
feet  ;  he  obliged  his  followers  to  go  from  place  to 
place  as  the  apoftles  did,  to  wander  about  clothed  in 
white,  with  long  beards,  diffievelled  hair,  and  bare 
heads,  accompanied  with  women,  whom  they  called 
their  fpiritual  lifters.  They  likewife  renounced  all 
kinds  of  property  and  poffeffions,  inveighed  againft  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome,  predicted 
its  overthrow,  and  the  eftabliffiment  of  a  purer  church 
on  its  ruins.  Sagarelli  was  burnt  alive  at  Parma  in 
the  year  1300,  and  was  afterwards  fucceeded  by  Dul- 
cinus,  who  added  to  the  character  of  an  apoftle  thofe 
of  a  prophet  and  a  general,  and  carried  on  a  bloody 
3  O  and 
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and  dreadful  war  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  two  yearn  fieged 
againft  Reynerius,  bifliop  of  Vercelli ;  he  was  at  length 
defeated  and  put  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner  in  the 
year  1307.  Nevertheless,  the  fed  fubfifted  in  France 
Germaliv,  and  In  other  countries,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  when  it  was  totally  extirpated  under 

the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  lf.i. 

The  other  branch  of  apoftolici  was  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Thefe  alfo  condemned  marriage  preferring 
celibacy,  and  calling  themfelves  the  ^afte  breUmen 
and  fillers  ;  though  each  was  allowed  a  fpintual  filler, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  a  domed, c  relation;  and  on 
this  account  they  have  been  charged  w,  h  concubi 
nao-e  :  they  held  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath  ,  they  fet 
afide  the  ufe  of  baptifm  ;  and  in  many  things  imitated 
the  Manichees.  Bernard  wrote  againft  this  left  of  apo- 

°  APO  ST  O  LI  CUM  is  a  peculiar  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  fong  or  hymn,  anciently  ufed  in  churches.  1  he 
apoftolicum  b  mentioned  by  Greg  Thaumaturgus  as 
ufed  in  his  time.  Voflius  underftands  it  as  Ipoken  of 
the  apoftles  creed:  Suicer  thinks  this  impoffible,  for 
that  this  creed  was  then  unknown  in  the  churches  of 

‘^APOSTROPHE,  in  Rhetoric,  -  figure  by  which 
a  ptrfon  who  is  either  abfent  or  dead  is  addrefled  as 
he*  were  prefent  and  attentive  to  us.  I  his  figure  is,  in 
boldnefs  ?a  degree  lower  than  the  addrefs  to  perfomfi- 
edobeasfSe!  PERSONIFICATION);  fince  it  requires 
a  lefsJ  effort  of  imagination  to  fuppofe  Pf  f"nsf  Pre(*nt 
who  are  dead  or  abfent,  than  to  animate  infenfihle  be¬ 
ings  and  direft  our  difeourfe  to  them.  1  he  poem 
Offian  abound  with  the  moft  beaut.rul  inftances  of 
?hU  figure.  “  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds, 

O  Maid  of  Inifiore  !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 

.k.n  .1.  ghfl .r i*kiu.  ” ™ ■« ~ 

a  funbeam  at  noon  over  the  deuce  of  Moron,  tie  is 
fallen  !  Thy  youth  is  low  :  pale  beneath  the  fword  of 

CUaVostrofhE,  in  Grammar,  the  contraaion  °f  a 
rvord  by  the  ufe  of  a  comma  :  as  call  d  for  called ,  tha 

f°r APOTACTITJE,  or  Afotactici,  an  ancient  fea, 
who  affeaing  to  follow  the  evangelical  counfels_ of  po¬ 
verty,  and  the  examples  of  the  apoftles  and  pntmtive 
Chrifiians,  renounced  all  their  effefls  an  po  e  10ns. 

It  does  not  appear  that  they,  gave  into  any  errors  du¬ 
ring  their  firft  ftate  ;  fome  ecclefiaftical  writers  allure 
us  fhey  had  divers  holy  virgins  and  martyrs  under  the 
nerfecution  of  Dioclefian  111  the  fourth  century  ;  but 
they  afterwards  fell  into  the  opinions  of  the  Encratitse, 
and  taught  that  the  renouncing  of  all  riches  was  not 
only  a  matter  of  counfel  and  advice  but  of  precept 
and  neceffity.  And  hence  the  fixth  law  m  the  lheo- 
dofian  code  joins  the  Apotaaitm  with  the  Eunomians 

311  APO'f  EICHI SM US,  in  the  ancient  military  art, 

_  kind  of  line  of  circumvallation  drawn  round  a  place 
in  order  to  befiege  it.  This  was  alfo  called  pentetchfi- 
,  The  firft  thing  the  ancients  went  about,  when 
Zj  defigned  to  lay  clofe  fiege  to  a  place  was  the.apo- 
teichifmus;  which  fometimes  confided  of  a  double  wall 
or  rampart,  raifed  of  earth  ;  the  innermoft  to  prevent 
fudde/fallies  from  the  town,  the  outermofl .to keep  off 
foreign  enemies  from  coming  to  the.  relief  of  the  be- 
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nenea  This  anfwered  to  what  are  called  lines  of  con-  Apothecary 
trlvallatlon  and  circumvallation  among  the  moderns.  Apotheou,. 

APOTHECARY,  one  who  pradiles  the  art  ot 
pharmacy.  In  London,  the  apothecaries  are  one  of 
the  city  companies.  They  were  incorporated  by  a 
charter'  from  King  James  I.  procured  at  the  felicita¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Maverne  and  Dr  Aitkens.;  till  that  time 
they  only  made  a  part  of  the  grocers  company  ;  plums 
fugar,  fpice,  Venice  treacle,  mithndate,  &c.  were  fold 
in  the  fame  fliop  and  by  the  fame  perlon.  The  rea- 
fon  of  feparating  them  was,  that  medicines  might  be 
better  prepared,  and  in  oppofition  to  divers  perfons 
who  impofed  unwholefome  remedies  on  the  people. 

By  an  aft,  which  was  made  perpetual  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Georoe  I.  they  are  exempted  from  ferving  upon  ju¬ 
ries,  or  fn  ward  and  parilh  offices.  They  are  obliged  to 
make  up  their  medicines  according  to  the  formulas  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  college  difpenfatory  ;  and  are  liable  to 
have  their  ffiops  vifited  by  the  cenfors  of  the  college, 
who  are  empowered  to  deftroy  fucli  medicines  as  they 

think  not  good.  ^  . 

They  have  a  hall  in  Black  Friars,  where  there  arc 
two  fine  laboratories,  out  of  which  all  the  furgeons 
cherts  are  fupplied  with  medicines  for  the  Bntifh  royal 

"^To  his  majefty  belong  two  apothecaries  : :  the  Hilary 
to  the  firft,  320I. ;  to  the  fecond,  275I.— -10  toe  boufe- 

liold  belong  alfo  two.  ,  r,  . 

The  charitable  difpenfation  of  medicines  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  is  well  deferving  notice.  They  have  a  ftone  which 
b  ten  cubits  high,  erefted  in  the  public  fquares  of  their 
cities;  on  this  ftone  are  engraven  the  names  of  all  lorts 
of  medicines,  with  the  price  of  each  ;  and  when  the  poor 
Hand  in  need  of  any  relief  from  phyfic,  they  go  to  the 
treafury,  where  they  receive  the  price  each  medicine  is 

Apothecary,  Apothecariur,  in  writers  of  the  middle 
awe,  denotes  a  [hop  keeper  or  warehoufe-keeper. 

0  Apothecaries  is  alfouied  to  denote  a  ftore-keeper, 
or  officer  appointed  to  have  the  direftion  of  a  magazine, 
granary,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  apothecarti  is  fometimes 
rendered  by  horearii  and  rationarii. 

APOTHEOSIS,  in  antiquity,  a  heathen  ceremo¬ 
ny  whereby  their  emperors  and  great  men  were  placed 
among  the  gods.  The  word  is  derived  from  air.,  and 

0eAfu°/the  apotbeofis  which  they  alfo  called  deification 
and  confecration,  temples,  altars,  and  images  were  ereft- 
ed  to  the  new  deity  ;  facrifices,  &c.  were  offered,  and 
colleges  of  priefls  inflituted.  , 

It  was  one  of  the  doftrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  virtuous  perfons 
after  their  death  were  raifed  into  the.order  of  the  gods. 

And  hence  the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of 
things  ufeful  to  mankind;  and  thofe  who  had  done 
any  important  fervices  to  the  commonwealth.  pbe- 
rius  propofed  to  the  Roman  fenate  the  apotbeofis  of 
Jefus  Chrift;  as  is  related  by  Eufebius,  1  ertulhan,  and 
Cbryfoftom. 

Juvenal  rallying  the  frequent  apotbeofes,  introduces 
poor  Atlas,  complaining  that  he  was  ready  to  fink  un¬ 
der  the  burden  of  fo  many  new  gods  as  were  every  day 
added  to  the  heavens.  Seneca  ridicules  the  apotbeofis 
of  Claudius  with  admirable  humour. 


Ol'dUUlUS  VVit.ll  -  -  ”  ,  ,  r.  .  . 

The  ceremony,  according  to  iierodian  s  ddcnptioir, 
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Apothera-  was  as  follows :  After  the  body  of  the  dcceafed  had 
pta-  been  burnt  with  the  ufual  foleftmities,  an  image  of  wax, 
B  exactly  reiembling  him,  was  placed  on  an  ivory  couch, 
Apparatus  ja_ y  for  fevcn  days,  attended  by  the  fen  ate  and 

ladies  of  the  higheft  quality  in  mourning  ;  and  then 
the  young  fenators  and  knights  bore  the  bed  of  date 
through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  old  forum,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  it  was  deport ted 
inpon  an  edifice  built  in  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  bed 
being  thus  placed  amidft  a  quantity  of  fpiccs  and  other 
'Combultibles,  and  the  knights  having  made  a  folejun 
proceilion  round  the  pile,  the  new  emperor,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  fet  fire  to  it,  whilft  an  eagle,  let  fly 
from  the  top  of  the  building,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
with  a  firebrand,  was  fuppofed  to  convey  the  foul  of 
the  deceafed  to  heaven  \  and  thenceforward  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods. 

We  often  meet  with  the  confecration  or.  apotheofis 
of  emperors  reprefented  on  medals  :  where  we  fee  the 
pyramids  of  feveral  dories,  each  growing  lefs  and  lefs  $ 
we  fee  alfo  the  eagles  flying  away  with  the  fouls  of  the 
deceafed  emperors.  A  gem  in  the  mufeura  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  reprefents  the  apotheofis  of  Julius  Caefar, 
mounted  upon  the  celeftial  globe,  and  holding  a  helm 
in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  now  the  governor  of  heaven, 
as  before  of  the  earth.  See  DEIFICATION. 

APOTHERAPIA,  (fro m  cc7Tofagu7rev&,  I  cure),  in 
P/iij/tc,  properly  denotes  a  complete  or  finifhed  cure. 

Apotherapia  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  gymnaftic  art,  for 
the  laft  part  of  all  regular  exercife,  viz.  fri&ion,  or  unc¬ 
tion  with  oil,  before  as  well  as  after  bathing.  The  de- 
fign  of  this  was  partly  to  cleanfe  the  fkin  from  any  filth 
or  dud  it  might  have  contra&ed  during  the  exercife, 
and  partly  to  remove  wearinefs. 

APOTOME,  in  Geometry,  the  difference  between 
two  incommenfurable  lines. 

Apotome,  in  Mujtc ,  the  difference  between  a 
greater  and  a  leffer  femi-tone  \  expreffed  by  the  ratio, 
128  ;  125.  _ 

APOTROP/t,  (from  cwriTp™,  I  avert),  in  the 
ancient  poetry,  verfes  compofed  for  averting  the  wrath 
of  incenfed  deities  ;  and  the  deities  invoked  for  avert* 
ing  any  threatened  misfortune  were  called  Apotrepe- 
otis ;  they  were  alfo  called  Alexiaci,  from  I 

drive  away  ;  and  Averrunci  from  averrunco ,  which 
denotes  the  fame. 

APOZEM,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  with  dccodion. 
See  Decoction. 

APPARATUS,  a  terra  ufed  to  denote  a  complete 
fet  of  inrtruments,  or  other  utenfils,  belonging  to  any 
artift  or  machine. 

Apparatus  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  done.  For  this  there  are  three  forts  ,of 
apparatus,  viz.  the  fmall,  great,  and  high  apparatus. 
Sec  Surgery. 

Apparatus  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  title  of  feveral  books 
compofed  in  form  of  catalogues,  bibliothecas,  di&ion- 
aries,  &c.  for  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  dudv.  The 
apparatus  to  Cicero  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  or  col- 
legion  of  Ciceronian  phrafes,  &c.  The  apparatus 
facer  of  Poffevin,  is  a  colleftion  of  all  kinds  of  eccle- 
fiadical  authors,  printed  in  1611,  in  three  volumes. — 
Gloffaries,  comments,  &o»  are  alfo  frequently  called  ap- 
paratufes .  ' 


APPARENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  Apparent, 
is  vifible  to  the  eyes,  or  obvious  to  the  underdanding.  Apparition. 

Apparent,  among  mathematicians  and  adronomers, ' — -'v— ^ 
denotes  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  contradirtinc- 
tion  from  real  or  true  j  thus  we  fay,  the  apparent  dia¬ 
meter,  didance,  magnitude,  place,  figure,  &lc,  of  bo¬ 
dies. 

APPARENT  Heir,  in  Law.  No  inheritance  can  ved, 
nor  can  any  per  Ion  be  the  a<Rual  complete  heir  of  ano¬ 
ther,  till  the  anccdor  is  previoufly  dead.  Nemo  efl  luc¬ 
res  viventis .  Before  that  time  the  perfon  who  is  next 
in  the  line  of  fucceffion  is  called  an  heir  apparent,  or 
heir  prefumptive.  Heirs  apparent  are  ftich,  wbofe  right 
of  inheritance  is  indtfeafible,  provided  they  outlive  the 
ancedor  *,  as  the  elded  fon  or  his  iffue,  who  mud  by 
the  courfe  of  the  common  law  be  heirs  to  the  lather 
whenever  he  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefumptive  are 
fuch,  who,  if  the  ancedor  fiiould  die  immediately,  would 
in  the  prefent  circumdanccs  of  things  be  his  heirs  : 
but  whofe  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the 
contingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  being  born  ;  as  a  bro¬ 
ther,  or  nephew,  whofe  preiumptive  fuccertion  may  be 
dedroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child  \  or  daughter,  whofe 
prefent  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of 
a  fon.  Nay,  even  if  the  edate  hath  defeended,  by  the 
death  of  the  owner,  to  fuch  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
daughter,  in  the  former  cafes,  the  edate  {hall  be  di¬ 
verted,  and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  porthumous 
child ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  (hall  alfo  be  totally  diverted 
by  the  birth  of  a  porthumous  fon. 

APPARITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  (imply 
the  appearance  of  a  thing.  In  a  more  limited  fenfe, 
it  is  ufed  for  a  fpe&re  or  ghort.  Several  indances  of 
apparitions  occur  in  the  Bible  ;  that  of  Samuel,  raifed 
by  the  witch  of  Endor,  has  occafioned  great  difputes. 

We  find  great  controX'erfies  among  authors,  in  relation 
to  the  reality,  the  exidence  or  Uon-exiftence,  the  pofli- 
bility  or  impofiibility,  of  apparitions.  The  Chaldeans, 
the  Jews,  and  other  nations,  have  been  the  rteady  af- 
fertors  of  the  belief  of  apparitions.  The  denial  of 
fpirits  and  apparitions  is  by  fome  made  one  of  the 
marks  of  infidelity,  if  not  of  atheifm.  Many  of  the  ap¬ 
paritions  we  are  told  of  in  writers,  are  doubt  lefs  mere 
delufions  of  the  fenfe  \  many  others  are  fidlitious,  con¬ 
trived  merely  to  amufe,  or  anfwer  fome  purpofe.  Ap¬ 
paritions,  it  is  certain,  are  machines  that  on  Occafion 
have  been  of  good  fervice  both  to  generals,  to  minirters 
of  date,  to  prierts,  and  others. 

Partial  darknefs,  or  obfeurity,  are  the  mod  powerful 
means  by  which  the  fight  is  deceived  :  night  is  there¬ 
fore  the  proper  feafon  for  apparitions.  Indeed  the  da  te 
of  the  mind,  at  that  time,  prepares  it  for  the  adm  iffion 
of  thefe  delufions  of  the  imagination.  The  fear  and 
caution  which  raurt  be  obferved  in  the  night  ;  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  affords  for  ambufeades  and  aflaffinatVvOs  \ 
depriving  us  of  fociety,  and  ^cutting  off  many  pleafing 
trains  of  ideas,  which  obje<Rs  in  the  light  never  fail  to 
introduce,  are  all  circumftances  of  terror  :  and  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  fo  much  of  our  happinefs  depends  upon 
our  fenfes,  that  the  deprivation  of  any  one  may  6e  at¬ 
tended  with  proportionable  horror  and  uneafinefe.  The 
notions  entertained  by  the  ancients  refpe&ing  the  foul, 
may  receive  fome  illurt ration  fiom  thefe  pxinc  pies.  In 
dark  or  twilight,  the  imagination  frequently  transforms 
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an  inanimate  body  into  a  human  figure  5  on  approach- 
ing  the  fame  appearance  is  not  to  be  found  :  hence 
they  fometimes  fancied  they  faw  their  anceftors ;  but 
not  finding  the  reality,  diftinguithed  thefe  lllufions  by 
the  name  of  Jhades. 

Many  of  thefe  fabulous  narrations  might  originate 
from  dreams.  There  are  times  of  Humber  when  we  are 
not  fenfible  of  being  afleep.  On  this  principle,  Hobbes 
has  ingenioufiy  accounted  for  the  fpeftre  which  is  find 
to  have  appeared  to  Brutus.  “  We  read,1’  fays  he, 

“  of  M.  Brutus,  that  at  Philippi,  the  night  before  he 
gave  battle  to  Auguftus  Casfar,  he  faw  a  fearful  appa¬ 
rition,  which  is  commonly  related  by  hidorians  as  a 
viiion  *,  but,  con H dering  the  cjrcumdances,  one  may 
^afily  judge  it  to  have  been  but  a  (hort  dream.  Por 
fitting  in  his  tent,  penfive,  and  troubled  with  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  his  rafn  a ft,  it  was  not  hard  for  him,  (lumber- 
in^  in  the  cold,  to  dream  of  that  which  moft^  affright¬ 
ed  him  5  which  fear,  as  by  degrees  it  made  him  wake, 
fo  it  mud  needs  make  the  apparition  by  degrees  to 
vanifti  :  and  having  no  affurance  that  he  (lept,  he  could 
have  no  caufe  to  think  it  a  dream,  or  any  thing  but  a 

vifion.” _ The  well  known  dory  told  by  Clarendon,  of 

the  apparition  of  the  duke,  of  Buckingham’s  father, 
will  admit  of  a  fimilar  folution.  There  was  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  fo  much  the  fubjeft  of  convention  as 
the  duke  ;  and  from  the  corruptnefs  of  his  ehara&er, 
he  was  very  likely  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  enthufiafm 
of  the  times.  Sir  George  Villiers  is  faid  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  man  at  midnight :  therefore  there  is  the 
greated  probability  that  the  man  was  adeep ;  and  the 
dream  affrighting  him,  made  a  drong  imprefiion,  and 
was  likely  to  be  repeated. 

APPARITOR,  among  the  Romans,  a  general  term 
to  comprehend  all  attendants  of  judges  and  magidrates 
appointed  to  receive  and  execute  their  orders.  Appa- 
rilor,  in  England,  is  a  meffenger  that  ferves  the  procefs 
of  a  fpiritual  court,  or  a  beadle  in  a  univeriity  who  car- 
ries  the  mace. 

APAUMEE,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  one  hand  ex¬ 
tended,  with  the  full  palm  appearing,  and  the  thumb 
and  fingers  at  full  length. 

APPEAL,  in  Law ,  the  removal  of  a  caufe  from  art 
inferior  to  a  fuperior  court  or  judge,  when  a.peifon 
thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  the  fentence  of  the  inferior 
judo-e.  Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordinary,  courts  of 
judtee  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  ecclefiadioal  cafes, 
if  an  appeal  is  brought  before  a  bifhop,  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  archbidiop ;  if  before  an  archdeacon, 
to  the  court  of  arches,  and  thence  to  the  archbifhop  ; 
and  from  the  archbifhop’s  court  to  the  kimg  in  chan- 

AppEAL,  in  Common  Law ,  denotes  an  accufatio.n  by 
a  private  fubjeft  againd  another  for  fome  heinous  crime  ; 
demanding  punishment  on  account  of  the  particular  in¬ 
jury  differed,  rather  than  for  the  offence  againd  the 
public. 

This  private  procefs,  for  the  pumdimcnt  of  public 
crimes,  had  probably  its  original  in  thofe  times,  when 
a  private  pecuniary  fatisfaftion,  called  a  weregild, .  was 
condantly  paid  to  the  party  injured,  or  his  relations, 
to  expiate  enormous  offences.  This  wfas  a  cudom  de¬ 
rived  to  the  Englidi,  in  common  with  other  northern 
nations,  from  their  ancedors  the  ancient  Germans  *, 
3tnong  whom,  according  to  Tacitus*  luitur  homicidium 
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faff  ion  cm  uaiverfa  damns .  In  the  fame  manner,  by  the  < - v - 

Iridi  Brehon  law,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  brehon  or 
judo-e  was  ufed  to  compound  between  the  murderer  and 
the  friends  of  the  deceafed  who  piofecuted  him,  by 
caufing  the  malefactor  to  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child 
or  wife  of  him  that  was  dain,  a  recompenfe  which  they 
called  an  eriaclu  And  thus  we  find  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  (particularly  thofe  of  King  Atheldan)  the 
feveral  weregilds  for  homicide  edabliftied  in  progreffive 
order,  from  the  death  of  the  ceorl  or  peafant  up  to 
that  of  the  king  himfelf.  And  in  the  laws  of  Henry 
I.  we  have  an  account  of  what  other  offences  were 
redeemable  by  weregild,  and  what  were  not  fo.  As, 
therefore,  during  the  continuance  of  this  cudom,  a  pro¬ 
cefs  was  certainly  given  for  recovering  the  weregild  by 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  due;  it  feems  that,  when 
thefe  offences  by  degrees  grew  no  longer  redeemable, 
the  private  procefs  was  dill  continued,  in  order  to  cn- 
fure  the  infli&ion  of  punifhment  upon  the  offender, 
though  the  party  injured  was  allowed  no  pecuniary  com- 
penfation  for  the  offence. 

But  though  appeals  were  thus,  in  the  nature  ot  pro- 
fecutions  for  fome  atrocious  injury,  committed  more,  im¬ 
mediately  againd  an  individual,  yet  it  alfo  was  ancient¬ 
ly  permitted,  that  any  fubjeft  might  appeal  another 
fubjeft  of  high  treafon,  either  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  or  in  parliament,  or  (for  treafons  committed  be¬ 
yond  the  feas)  in  the  court  of  the  high  condable  and 
marftal.  The  cognizance  of  appeals  in  the  latter  dill 
continues  in  force  ;  and  fo  late  as  1631,  there  was  a 
trial  by  battle  awarded  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  on  iuch 
an  appeal  of  treafon  :  but  that  in  the  fird  was  virtually 
abolidied  by  the  datutes  5  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  and  2  Edw. 

III.  c.  24.  and  in  the  fecond  exprefsly  by  datute  1 
Hen.  IV.  c.  14.  So  that  the  only  appeals  now  in  force 
for  things  done  within  the  realm,  are  appeals  of  felony 
and  mayhem. 

An  appeal  of  felony  may  be  brought  for  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  either  againd  the  parties  themfelves  or  their  re¬ 
lations.  The  crimes  againd  the  parties  themfelves  are 
larceny ,  rape,  and  arfon.  And  for  thefe,  as  well  as  for 
mayhem,  the  perfons  robbed,  ravilhed,  maimed,  or 
whofe  houfes  are  burnt,  may  inftitute  this  private  pro¬ 
cefs.  The  only  crime  againft  one’s  relation,  for  winch 
an  appeal  can  be  brought,  is  that  of  killing  him,  by  ei¬ 
ther  murder  or  manflaughter.  But  this  cannot  be 
brought  by  every  relation  ;  but  only  by  the  witc  tor 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  or  by  the  heir  male  for  the 
death  of  his  ancellor  which  heirlhip  was  alfo  confined 
by  an  ordinance  of  Henry  I.  to  the  four  neareft  de¬ 
grees  of  blood.  It  is  given  to  the  wife  on  accountant 
the  lofs  of  her  huthand  •,  therefore,  if  (lie  marries  again, 
before  or  pending  her  appeal,  it  is  loft  and  gone  :  or, 
if  (lie  marries  after  judgment,  (he  (hall  not  demand  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  heir,  as  was  faid,  muft  alfo  be  heir  male, 
and  fuch  a  one  as  was  the  next  heir  by  the  courfe  ot 
the  common  law  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the  an- 
cedor.  But  this  rule  has  three  exceptions:  1.  It  the 
perfon  killed  leaves  an  innocent  wife,  (he  only,  and  not 
the  heir,  (hall  have  the  appeal.  2.  If  there  be  no  wife, 
and  the  heir  be  accufed  of  the  murder,  the  perfori,  who 
next  to  him  would  have  been  heir  male,  (hall  bring  the 
appeal,  q.  If  the  wife  kills  her  hufband,  the  heir  may 
appeal  her  of  the  death.  And,  by  the  ftatute  of  Glou- 
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cefter,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  9.  all  appeals  of  death  rvmft  be  fued 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  completion  of  the  fe¬ 
lony  by  the  death  of  the  party  :  which  feems  to  be  only 
declaratory  of  the  old  common  law  \  for  in  the  Gothic 
conftitutions  we  find  the  fame,  “  preefcriptio  annalis ,  quce 
currit  adverfus  aftorem,  Jl  de  homicida  ei  non  conjlat  in- 
tra  annum  a  ccede  fafta,  nec  quenquam  interea  arguat  et 
accufet . 

Thefe  appeals  may  be  brought  previous  to  any  in¬ 
dictment  •,  and,  if  the  appellee  be  acquitted  thereon,  he 
cannot  afterwards  be  indiCted  for  the  fame  offence.  In 
like  manner  as  by  the  old  Gothic  conflitution,  if  any 
offender  gained  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  when  profecu- 
ted  by  the  party  injured,  he  was  alfo  underflood  to  be 
acquitted  of  any  crown  profecution  for  the  fame  of¬ 
fence  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  made  his  peace  with 
the  king,  flill  he  might  be  profecuted  at  the  fuit  of  the 
party.  And  fo,  in  England,  if  a  man  be  acquitted  on 
an  indictment  of  murder,  or  found  guilty,  and  pardoned 
by  the  king,  flill  he  ought  not  (in  ftriCtnefs)  to  go  at 
large,  but  be  imprifoned  or  let  to  bail  till  the  year  and 
day  be  pad,  by  virtue  of  the  flatute  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 
in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer  any  appeal  for 
the  fame  felony,  not  having  as  yet  been  punifhed  for  it : 
though,  if  he  hath  been  found  guilty  of  manflaughter 
on  an  indictment,  and  hath  had  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  differed  the  judgment  of  the  law,  he  cannot  after¬ 
wards  be  appealed  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  “  that 
nemo  bis  punitur  pro  eodem  deliBo.”  Before  this  fla¬ 
tute  was  made,  it  was  not  ufual  to  indi<5l  a  man  for  ho¬ 
micide  within  the  time  limited  for  appeals  ;  which  pro¬ 
duced  very  great  inconvenience. 

If  the  appellee  be  acquitted,  the  appellor  (by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  flatute  of  Weflm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  12.) 
fhall  fuffer  one  year’s  imprifonment,  and  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king,  befides  reflitution  of  damages  to  the  party 
for  the  imprifonment  and  infamy  which  he  has  fullain- 
ed  :  and,  if  the  appellor  be  incapable  to  make  reflitu¬ 
tion,  his  abettors  fhall  do  it  for  him,  and  alfo  be  liable 
to  imprifonment.  This  provilion,  as  was  forefeen  by 
the  author  of  Fleta,  proved  a  great  difcouragement  to 
appeals  5  fo  that  thenceforward  they  ceafed  to  be  in 
common  ufe. 

If  the  appellee  be  found  guilty,  he  fhall  differ  the 
fame  judgment,  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  by  indiCt- 
ment  :  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  on  an 
indictment,  which  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  the  king 
may  pardon  and  remit  the  execution  ;  on  an  appeal 
which  is  at  the  fuit  of  a  private  fubjeCt,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  private  wrong,  the  king  can  no  more 
pardon  it,  than  he  can  remit  the  damages  required  on 
an  aCtion  of  battery.  In  like  manner  as,  while  the 
weregild  continued  to  be  paid  as  a  fine  for  homicide, 
it  could  not  be  remitted  by  the  king’s  authority.  And 
the  ancient  ufage  was,  fo  late  as  Henry  IV’s  time,  that 
all  the  relations  of  the  flain  fhould  drag  the  appellee  to 
the  place  of  execution  :  a  cuflom,  founded  upon  that 
favage  fpirit  of  family  refentment  which  prevailed  uni- 
verfaliy  through  Europe  after  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  is  peculiarly  attended  to  in  their 
feveral  codes  of  law  ;  and  v/hich  prevails  even  now 
among  the  wild  and  untutored  inhabitants  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  :  as  if  the  finger  of  nature  had  pointed  it  out  to 
mankind,  in  their  rude  and  uncultivated  Hate.  How¬ 
ever,  the  punifliment  of  the  offender  may  be  remitted 


and  difcharged  by  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  inte-  Appear < 
relied  \  and  as  the  king  by  his  pardon  may  fruftrate  an  ance 
indictment,  fo  the  appellant  by  his  releafe  may  dif-  II 
charge  an  appeal  :  “  nam  quilihet  potejl  renunciare  juri  j^na” 
pro  fe  introduBo .”  ■ 

APPEARANCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  exterior 
furface  of  a  thing,  or  that  which  immediately  flrikes  the 
fenfes. 

Appearance,  in  Law ,  fignifies  a  defendant’s  filing 
a  common  or  fpecial  bail,  on  any  procefs  iffued  out  of  a 
court  of  judicature. 

APPELLANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one  who  appeals. 

See  Appeal. 

Appellants,  in  church  hillory,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  of  the  catholic  clergy  as  appeal  from  the  confti- 
tution  unigenitus  to  a  general  council. 

APPELLATION,  the  name  by  which  any  thing 
is  known  or  dillinguifhed  when  fpoken  of.  See  Name. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  many  words  and  proper  names,  than  their  pre- 
fent  appellations,  frequently  owing  to  the  hiflory  of 
thofe  things  being  forgotten,  or  an  ignorance  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  expreffed.  Who,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  wThen  the  crier  of  a  court  bawls  out,  “  O  yes, 

O  yes,”  would  dream  that  it  was  a  proclamation  com¬ 
manding  the  talkers  to  become  hearers,  being  the 
French  word  Oyc<Zy  64  liflen,”  retained  in  our  courts 
ever  fince  the  law  pleadings  were  held  in  French  ?  Or 
would  any  perfon  fuppofe  that  the  headland  on  the 
French  coafl,  near  Calais,  called  by  our  feamen  Black- 
nefs,  would  be  fo  titled  from  its  French  name  of  Blanc 
Ne%,  or  the  White  Headland \ 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  having  taken  the  town  of 
Boulogne  in  France,  the  gates  of  which  he  brought  to 
Hardes  in  Kent,  wThere  they  are  flill  remaining,  the 
flatterers  of  that  reign  highly  magnified  this  aCtion, 
which,  Porto  Bello  like,  became  a  popular  fubjeCt  for 
figns  *,  and  the  port  or  harbour  of  Boulogne,  called 
Boulogne  Mouthy  was  accordingly  fet.  up  at  a  noted 
inn  in  Holborn.  The  name  of  the  inn  long  outliving 
the  fign  and  fame  of  the  conquefl,  an  ignorant  painter, 
employed  by  a  no  lefs  ignorant  landord,  to  paint  a 
new  one,  reprefented  it  by  a  bull  and  a  large  gaping 
human  mouth  (anfwering  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  Bull  and  Mouth ).  The  fame  piece  of  hiflory  gave 
being  to  the  bull  and  gatey  originally  meant  for  Bou- 
logne  gate,  and  reprefented  by  an  embattled  gate  or  en¬ 
trance  into  a  fortified  town. 

The  barber's  pole  has  been  the  fubjeCt  of  many  con¬ 
jectures*,  fome  conceiving  it  to  have  originated  from 
the  word  poll,  or  head,  with  feveral  other  conceits  as 
far-fetched  and  as  unmeaning  :  but  the  true  intention 
of  that  party-coloured  flaff  was  to  (how  that  the  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  fhop  praCtifed  furgery,  and  could  breathe  a 
vein  as  well  as  mow  a  beard  *,  fuch  a  ftaff  being  to  this 
day,  by  every  village  practitioner,  put  into  the  hand  of 
a  patient  undergoing  the  operation  of  phlebotomy. 

The  white  band  which  encompaffes  the  ftaff,  was 
meant  to  reprefent  the  fillet,  thus  elegantly  twined 
about  it. 

Nor  Were  the  chequers ,  (at  this  time  a  common  fign 
of  a  public  houfe)  iefs  exprdlive,  being  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  kind  of  draught-board  called  tables ,  and  (bow¬ 
ed  that  there  that  game  might  be  played.  From  their 
colour,  which  was  red,  and  the  fimiliarity  to"  a  lattice, 
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Appellative  it  was  corruptly  called  the  red  lettuce,  which  word  is 
I!  frequently  nfed  by  ancient  writers  to  figmfy  an  ale- 
Appetite.  ]10Ufe# 

- 9  The  Spe&ator  has  explained  the  fign  of  the  bell-fa* 

vage  inn  plaufibly  enough,  in  fuppofing  it  to  have  been 
originally  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  female  found  in  the 
woods,  called  in  French  la  belle  fauvage.  But  another 
reafon  has  fince  been  aligned  for  that  appellation, 
namely,  that  the  inn  was  once  the  property  of  Lady  A- 
rabella  Savage,  and  familiarly  called  Bell  Savage's  Inn, 
probably  reprefented,  as  at  prefent,  by  a  bell  and  a  fa- 
va ’re  or  wild  man,  which  wTas  a  rebus  for  her  name  ; 
rebuiTes  being  much  in  falhion  in  the  16th  century  ;  of 
which  the  bolt  and  tun  is  an  indance. 

The  three  blue  balls  prefixed  to  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  pawnbrokers  (hops,  by  the  vulgar  humoroufly 
enough  (hid  to  indicate  that  it  is  two  to  one  that  the 
things  pledged  are  never  redeemed,  was  in  reality  the 
arms^  of  a  fet  of  merchants  from  Lombardy,  who  were 
the  fir  it  that  publicly  lent  money  on  pledges.  They 
dwelt  together  in  a  ftreet,  from  them  named  Lombard 
Street,  in  London,  and  alfo  gave  their  name-  to  an¬ 
other  at  Paris  The  appellation  of  Lombard  was  for¬ 
merly  all  over  Europe  coniidered  as  fynonymous  with 
that  of  ufurer. 

At  the  inditution  of  yeomen  of  the  guards,  they 
ufed  to  wait  at  table  on  all  great  Xolemnities,  and  were 
ranged  near  the  buffets  4  this  procured  thern  the  name 
of  bujfetiers,  not  very  unlike  in  found  to  the  jocular  ap¬ 
pellation  of  beef-eaters,  now  given  them  ;  though  pro¬ 
bably  it  was  rather  the  voluntary  mifnomer  of  fome 
wicked  wit,  than  an  accidental  corruption  arifing  from 

ignorance  of  the  French  language.  • 

The  opprobrious  title  of  bum  baijliffe,  fo  condantly 
bedowed  on  the  fheriff’s  officers,  is,  according  to  Judge 
Blackdone,  only  the  corruption  of  bound  baylijfe ,  every 
fheriff’s  officer  being  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds  and 
to  give  feeurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  previous  to  his 
appointment. 

A  cordwainer  feems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  it  is  meant  to  exprefs,  which  is  that  of  a  fhoe- 
maker.  But  cordomer ,  originally  fpelt  cordaumer,  is  the 
French  word  for  that  trade;  the  bed  .leather  ufed  for 
fhoes  coming  originally  from  Cordova  in  Spain.  Spa- 
nifh-leather  fhoes  were  once  famous  in  England. 


APPELLATIVE  names,  in  Grammar,  in  contra- 
diftin&ion  to  proper  names,  are  fuch  as  dand  for  uni- 
verfal  ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  of  beings,  whether  gene¬ 
ral  or  fpecial.  Thus,  ffh,  bird,  man,  city,  river,  are 
common  or  appellative  names;  and  fo  are  trout,  eel, 
lobjier;  for  they  all  agree  to  many  individuals,  and 
fome  to  many  fpecies.  See  Name. 

APPELLEE,  among  lawyers,  the  perfon  againft 
whom  an  appeal  is  brought.  See  APPEAL. 

APPENDIX,  in  literature,  a  treatife  or  hippie- 
rnent  added  at  the  end  of  a  work,  to  render  it.  more 
complete. 

APPERCEPTION,  or  Adperception,  a  term 
ufed  by  Leibnitz  and  his  followers  for  confcioufnefs. 

APPETITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  defire  of  en¬ 
vying  fome  objed,  fuppofed  to  be  conducive  to  our 
bappinefe.  When  this  inclination  is  guided  by  reafon, 
and  proportioned  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  objedl,  it 
is  called  rational  appetite  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
denominated  fenfitive  appetite,  when  we  have  only  a 
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blind  property  to  a  tiling,  without  determinate  ideas  Appetite 
of  the  good  qualities  for  which  we  defire  it.  .  .  ^  Jaufe 

Appetites  arc  paflions  dire&ed  to  general  objects,  in  , 
contraditlindlion  to  paffiions  diredled  to  particular  ob- 
je£L,  which' retain  their  proper  name.  Thus  we  fay, 
an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conqueft,  tor  liches; 
but  we  fay  the  paffion  of  love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy, 

&c.  Appetite  may  be  alfo  diftinguillied  from  paffiion, 
fince  the  latter  has  no  exigence  till  a  proper  object  be 
prefented  ;  whereas  the  former  exifts  firft,  and  then  is 
diredled  to  an  objcdL 

Appetite,  in  Medicine,  a  certain  painful  or  uneafy 
fenfation,  always  accompanied  with  a  defire  to  eat  or 
drink. — An  cxceffiive  rppetite  is  called  by  phyficians 
bulimy  or  fames  canina  ,*  a  defedl  or  lofs  of  it,  atiorexy  ; 
and  that  after  things  improper  for  food,  pica . 

APPIA  via,  a  way  reaching  from  Rome  through 
Capua  to  Brundufmm,  between  330  and  350  miles  long. 

Appius  Claudius,  furnamed  Ccecus,  in  the  year  of  the 
city  441,  carried  it  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  Capua 
(Livy,  Frontinus).  It  wa3  afterwards  carried.  on  to 
Brundufium  ;  but  by  w  hom,  or  when,  is  uncertain..  It 
was  laid  with  very  hard  ftone,  brought  from  a  great  di- 
ftance,  large,  and  fquared  (Diodorus)  ;  and  it  was  fo 
wide,  that  feveral  waggons  could  go  abreaft.  .  Statius- 
calls  it  the  queen  of  roads .  Its  courfe  is  described  by 
Horace,  Strabo,  and  Antonine. 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  writer  of  the  Roman  hiflory 
in  Greek,  underlie  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  He 
was  of  a  good  family  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt  5.  whence 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
well  as  an  advocate,  that  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  pro¬ 
curators  of  the  empire,  and  the  government  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  was  committed  to  him.  He  did  not  complete  the 
Roman  hiflory  in  a  continued  feries;  but  wrote  diftina 
hiftories  of  all  nations  that  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  in  which  he  placed  every  thing  relating  to 
thofe  nations  in  the  proper  order  of  time.  His  flyle  is 
plain  and  fimple :  in  the  opinion  of  Phocius,^  he  has 
fhown  the  greatefl  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and 
the  happieft  talent  at  deferibing  them,.  of  any  of  the 
hiftorians  ;  for  while  we  read  him,  we  in  a  manner  fee 
the  battles  which  he  deferibes.  Of  all  this  voluminous 
\vork  there  remains  only  what  treats  of  the  Punic,  Sy¬ 
rian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanifti  wars,  with 
thofe  againfl  Hannibal,  the  civil  wars,  and  the  wars  in 
Illyricum,  and  fome  fragments  of  the  Celtic  or  Gallic 
wars. 

APPIUS  Claudius,  a  Sabine  by  birth, .  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Regillum  :  His  fhining  merit 
having  drawn  the  envy  of  his  fellow  citizens  upon  him, 
he  retired  to  Rome  with  all  his  family.  Appius  was 
admitted  into  the  fenate,  and  was  made  conful  with 
Publius  Servilius  Prifcus,  in  258  from  the  building  of 
Rome  ;  but  he  was*  hated  by  the  plebeians,  being  an 
auflere  oppofer  of  their  clamours  and  feditions.  The 
Claudian  family  continued  long  one  of  the  mofl  illuftri- 
ous  of  the  patrician  families  in  Rome  ;  and  feveral  in 
fucceffion  of  the  name  of  Appius  fupported  the  fame 
ftern  character  that  diftinguillied  their  firft  founder. 

APPLAUSE,  an  approbation  of  fumetliing,  figni- 
fied  by  clapping  the  hands,  ft  ill  pra£lifed  in  theatres. 

_ Applaufe,  in  antiquity,  differed  from  ACCLAMATION, 

as  the  latter  was  articulate  and  performed  with  the 
voice,  the  former  with  the  hands.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans, 
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Apple  mane,  applaufe  was  an  artificial  mufical  kind  of  noife, 

({  made  by  the  audience  or  fpc6lators  to  exprefs  their  fa- 
Appointee.  tibfa<Rion.  There  were  three  fpecies  of  applaufe,  de- 
'  nominated  from  the  different  noifes  made  in  them,  viz. 
Bombus ,  Imbrices,  and  Tejlce ;  the  firffc  a  confufed  din, 
made  either  by  the  hands  or  the  mouth  ;  the  fecond 
and  third,  by  beating  on  a  fort  of  founding  veffels  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  theatres  for  this  purpofe.  Pcrfons  were  in- 
ftrutted  to  give  applaufe  with  fkill  ;  and  there  were 
even  mailers  who  profeffed  to  teach  the  art.  The  pro¬ 
ficients  in  this  way  let  thcmfelves  out  for  hire  to  the 
vain  glorious  among  the  poets,  a£tors,  See.  and  were 
properly  difpofed  to  fupport  a  loud  applaufe.  Thefe 
they  called  Laudicceni ,  and  jZo(po)tXti$.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  a  loud  peal  of  applaufe  was  expefted,  and 
even  afked  of  the  audience,  either  by  the  chorus  or 
the  perfons  who  fpoke  laif.  The  formula  was  Specta¬ 
tor  es  plaudite,  ov  Valete  et  plaudite.  The  plaufores,  or 
applaudcrs,  were  divided  into  chori,  and  difpofed  in 
theatres  oppofite  to  each  other,  like  the  choriflers  in 
cathedrals,  fo  that  there  was  a  kind  of  concert  of  ap¬ 
plaufe*. 

APPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  pyrus  malus.  See  Pyrus, 
Botany  Index . 

APPLE  of  the  Eye ,  a  name  not  un  frequently  given  to 
the  pupil.  See  Anatomy. 

Apples  of  Love .  See  Lycopersicon,  Botany 

Index . 

Mad  APPLES .  See  Melongena,  Botany  Index. 

APPLEBY,  the  county  town  of  Weftmoreland, 
where  the  aflizes  are  held,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Eden,  which  almoft  furrounds  it.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  very  confiderable  town,  and  had  great  privi¬ 
leges  :  but  it  is  long  ago  gone  to  decay,  and  now  only 
con  fids  of  mean  houfes  in  one  broad  ftreet,  which  runs 
with  an  eafy  afeent  from  north  to  fouth  ;  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  caflle,  almoft  entirely  furrounded  by  the 
river.  It  has  two  churches;  a  town-hall,  in  which  the 
aflizes  are  held  ;  a  county  jail  ;  and  an  hofpital  for  a 
governefs  and  twelve  widows,  founded  in  1651  by  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Clifford.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  a  common  council,  and  two  ferjeants 
at  mace,  &c.  Plere  L  Paid  to  be  the  heft  corn  market 
in  thefe  northern  parts.  It  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  W.  Long.  3.  52.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

APPLICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  laying 
two  things  together,  in  order  to  difeover  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement. 

Application,  in  Geometry ,  is  ufed  either  for  divi- 
fion  ;  for  applying  one  quantity  to  another,  whofe  areas, 
but  not  figure,  (hall  be  the  fame  ;  or,  for  transferring 
a  given  line  into  a  circle  or  other  figure,  fo  that  its 
ends  fliall  be  in  the  perimeter  \>f  the  figure. 

Application,  in  Theology ,  is  particularly  ufed,  by 
fome  divines,  for  the  a£I  whereby  our  Saviour  transfers, 
or  makes  over  to  us,  what  he  had  earned  or  purchafed 
bv  his  holy  life  and  death.  Accordingly  it  is  by  this 
application  of  the  merits  of  Chrifl  that  we  are  to  be  ju- 
ftified  and  entitled  to  grace  and  glory.  The  facraments 
are  the  ordinary  means  or  inllruments  whereby  this  ap¬ 
plication  is  effected. 

APOGGIATURA,  in  Mufic,  a  fmall  note  inferted 
by  the  pra£lical  mufician,  between  two  others,  at  fome 
diflance. 

APPOINTEE,  a  foot  foldier  in  the  French  army 


before  the  revolution,  Sec.  who  for  long -fervice  and  bra-  Appointee 
very  received  pay  above  private  fentinels.  They  were  II 
fuppreffed  in  France,  except  in  the  regiment  of  French  Ap^heii" 
guards,  where  forty  appointees  were  retained  to  each  < 
company  of  150  men. 

Till  the  year  1670,  they  had  alfo  captains  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  under  the  appellation  of  appointees ,  who,  with¬ 
out  rending  in  the  regiment,  received  their  pay. 

Appointee,  in  Heraldry ,  the  fame  as  aguifee:  Thu3 
we  fay,  a  crofs  appointee,  to  flgnify  that  with  two  angles 
at  the  end  cut  off,  fo  as  to  terminate  in  points. 

APPOINTMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame  as 
Assignation. 

Appointment,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  pen- 
fion  or  falary  given  by  great  lords  and  princes  to  per¬ 
fons  of  worth  and  parts,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their 
fervice.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  among  the  French. 

The  king  of  France  gave  large  appointments  to  fevc- 
ral  of  the  officers  in  his  fervice.  Appointments  differ 
from  wages,  in  that  the  latter  are  fixed  and  ordinary, 
being  paid  by  the  ordinary  treafurers  ;  whereas  ap¬ 
pointments  are  annual  gratifications  granted  by  brevet 
for  a  time  uncertain,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purfe. 

APPOSER  fignifies-  an  examiner.  In  the  court  of 
exchequer  there  is  an  officer  called  the  foreign  appofen 
In  the  office  of  confirmation,  in  the  firft  liturgy  of  Ed- 
ward  VI.  the  rubric  dircfls  the  bilhop,  or  fuch  as  he 
fhall  appoint,  to  appofe  a  child  ;  and  a  hi fliop’s  exami¬ 
ning  chaplain  was  anciently  called  his  pofer. 

APPOSITION,  in  Grammar ,  the  placing  two  or* 
more  fabffantives  together,  in  the  fame  cafe,  without 
any  copulative  cnnjun&ion  between  them  ;  as  Ardebat 
Alexim ,  delicias  domini. 

APPRAISER  (from  ad,  “  to,”  and  pretium,  “  va¬ 
lue”),  one  who  rates  or  fets  a  value  upon  goods,  &c. 

He  muff  be  a  fkiiful  and  honed:  perfon.  It  is  not  a  bu- 
finefs  of  itfelf,  but  is  pra&ifed  by  brokers  of  houfehold 
furniture  ;  to  which  fet  of  men  the  word  is  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  :  Yet  upholflerers  and  other  brokers  are  employ¬ 
ed,  or  ev  »n  any  perfon  or  perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  be 
/killed  in  the  commodities  to  be  appraifed  or  valued. 

They  are  employed  in  cafesof  death,  executions  brought 
in  upon  goods,  or  of  flock  to  be  turned  over  from  one 
perfon  to  another,  or  divided  between  copartners;  and 
are  called  fworn  appraisers,  from  their  taking  an  oath  to 
dojuftice  between  party  and  party.  They  fometimes 
appraife  on  behalf  of  both  Tides,  each  party  agreeing  to 
have  the  fame  appraifer  or  appraifers  ;  fometimes  in  6p- 
pofition,  each  party  choofingone  or  more  of  a  fide;  and 
fometimes  by  commiffion  or  deputation  of  truflees,  ma¬ 
ilers  in  chancery,  &c. 

APPRAISING,  the  a<R  of  rating,  valuing  or  fetting 
a  price  on  goods,  by  a  perfon  wh'oi  s  a  competent  judge, 
and  is  authorized  thereto.  See  Appraiser. 

APPREHENSION,  in  Logic,  denotes  the  Ample 
attention  of  the  mind  to  an  objcdl  prefented  either  to 
our  fenfe  or  our  imagination,  without  palling  a  judge¬ 
ment  or  making  any  inference. 

APPREHENSION,  i«  likewife  ufed  to  exprefs  an  ina* 
dequate  and  imperfccl  idea  ;  and  thus  it  is  applied  to 
our  knowledge  of  Gud,  in  cor.tradiflinfiion  to  compre- 
henfion. 

Apprehension,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  ffiizing  a  cri¬ 
minal,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  juflice. 

APPRENTICE^ 
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Apprentice,  APPRENTICE,  (from  apprendre,  “  to  learn,”)  one 
Apprentice- wj10  ;s  bound  by  covenant  to  ferve  a  tradefman  or  arti- 
.  ficer  a  certain  time,  upon  condition  of  the  mailer’s  in- 

v  ftrufling  him  in  his  art  or  myilery. 

Apprentices  may  likewife  be  bound  to  hufbandmen, 
or  even  to  gentlemen  \  and  they,  as  well  as  tradtfmen 
in  England,  are  compellable  to  take  the  children  of  the 
poor,  whom  the  overfeers,  with  the  confent  of  two  juf- 
tiees,  may  bind  till  the  age  of  24  years.  Apprentices 
may  be  difeharged  on  reafonable  caufe  *,  but  if  any, 
wrhofe  premium  has  been  lefs  than  ten  pounds,  run  away 
from  their  mailers,  they  are  compellable  to  ferve  out 
the  time  of  abfence,  or  give  fatisfa&ion  for  it,  at  any 
period  within  feven  years  after  expiration  of  the  original 
contrail.  Apprentices  gain  a  fettlement  in  that  pariftr 
where  they  lail  ferved  40  days  ;  and  by  the  5th  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  c.  4.  they  have  an  exclufive  right  to  exercife 
the  trade  in  which  they  have  been  inftruCled,  in  any 
part  of  England.  However,  the  refolutions  of  the 
courts  have  in  general  rather  confined  than  extended  the 
reftriclion  of  this  ilatute.  See  Blackftone  s  Com.  vol.  i. 

p.  426,  &c.  .  .  .  r 

In  France,  the  fons  of  tradefmen,  living  in  their  la¬ 
ther’s  houfe  till  feventeen  years  of  age,  are  reputed  to 
have  ferved  an  apprenticeihip.  In  that  country,  the 
times  of  ferving  are  different  in  the  different  profeflions, 
from  three  years  to  eight.  After  ferving  out  an  ap¬ 
prenticed^,  the  perfon  becomes  what  they  call  an  af 
piranl,  or  candidate  for  mafterfhip,  and  is  to  be  exami¬ 
ned  by  proper  officers  as  to  his  {kill  and  proficiency,  and 
alfo  to  exhibit  a  chef  d'ceuvre  or  mafterpiece  in  the  art 
he  has  been  bred  to,  before  he  be  differed  to  fet  up  to 
pratfife  for  himfelf.  And  the  cuflom  of  France  in  re¬ 
gard  to  apprentices,  is  not  unworthy  the  imitation  of 
other  nations. 

Anciently,  benchers  in  the  inns  of  court  were  called 
apprentices  of  the  law ,  in  Latin  apprenticii  juris  nobili- 
ores ;  as  appears  by  Mr  Selden’s  note  on  Fortefcue  : 
and  fo  the  learned  Plowden  ftyles  himfelf.  Sir  Henry 
Finch,  in  his  Nomotechnia ,  writes  himfelf,  apprentice^  de 
ley  :  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  Inf.  fays,  Apprenticii  l e- 
gis,  in  pleading,  are  called  homines  confiliarn  et  in  lege 
periti  ;  and  in  another  place,  apprentices  and  other  coun¬ 
sellors  of  law. 

Apprentices  indentures  and  articles  of  clerkdnp,  pay 
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of  duty  6s.  Parifh  indentures  are  excepted,  and  pay 
6d.  only,  by  5  William  III.  c.  21.  For  fees  given  with 
apprentices,  clerks,  or  fervants,  bound  or  articled  by 
indentures,  from  il.  to  50I.  mailers  pay  for  every  pound 
6,d.  }  and  for  fees  above  50I.  one  (hilling  in  the  pound. 
8  Ann.  c.  9. 

APPRENTICESHIP,  the  fervitude  of  an  appren¬ 
tice,  or  the  duration  of  his  indenture. 

Seven  years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  all  over 
Europe,  the  ufual  term  effablifhed  for  the  duration  of 
apprenticefhips  in  the  greater  part  of  incorporated 
trades.  All  fuch  incorporations  were  anciently  called 
univerfties ,  which  indeed  is  the  proper  Latin  name 
for  anv  incorporation  whatever.  The  univerfity  of 
fmiths^  the  univerfity  of  taylors,  &c.  are  expreffions 
which  we  commonly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of 
ancient  towns.  When  thofe  particular  incorporations 
which  are  now  peculiarly  called  univerfilies  were  firft 
effablifhed,  the  term  of  years  which  it  was  neceffary  to 
£udy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
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appears  evidently  to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of  Apprentlce- 
apprenticeflfip  in  common  trades,  of  which  the  incorpo-  de¬ 
rations  were  much  more  ancient.  As  to  have  wrought  w  v 
feven  years  under  a  mafter  properly  qualified  was  ne¬ 
ceffary  in  order  to  entitle  any  perfon  to  become  a  ma¬ 
iler,  and  to  have  himfelf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade  * 
fo  to  have  ftudied  feven  years  under  a  mailer  properly 
qualified  was  neceffary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  ma¬ 
iler,  teacher  or  do&or  (words  anciently  fynonymeus), 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars  or  apprentices 
(words  likewife  originally  fynonymous)  to  ftudy  under 
him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  th efa- 
tute  of  apprenticefnp ,  it  was  enabled,  that  no  perfon 
ffiould  for  the  future  exercife  any  trade,  craft,  or  my- 
ftery  at  that  time  exercifed  in  England,  unlefs  he  had 
preyioufly  ferved  to  it  an  apprenticeihip  of  feven  years 
at  lead  j  and  what  before  had  been  the  bye-law  of 
many  particular  corporations,  became  in  England  the 
general  and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in 
market  towns.  For  though  the  words  of  the  Ilatute 
are  very  general,  and  feem  plainly  to  include  the  whole 
kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation  has  been  limit¬ 
ed  to  market  towns  ;  it  having  been  held,  that  in  coun¬ 
try  villages  a  perfon  may  exercife  feveral  different  trades, 
though  he  has  not  ferved  a  feven  years  apprenticeihip  to 
each,  they  being  neceffary  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people  frequently  not 
being  fufficient  to  fupply  each  with  a  particular  fet  of 
hands. 

By  a  ftri&  interpretation  of  the  words,  too,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  Ilatute  lias  been  limited  to  thofe  trades 
which  were  effablifhed  in  England  before  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  extended  to  fuch  as  have 
been  introduced  fince  that  time.  This  limitation  has 
given  occafion  to  feveral  diftin&ions  which,  conlioertd 
as  rules  of  police,  appear  as  foolifti  as  can  well  be  ima¬ 
gined.  It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example,  that  a 
coachmaker  can  neither  himfelf  make,  nor  employ  jour¬ 
neymen  to  make  his  coach  wheels,  but  muff  buy  them 
of  a  mailer  wheelwright,  this  latter  trade  having  been 
exercifed  in  England  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  But 
a  wheelwright,  though  he  has  never  ferved  an  appren¬ 
ticeihip  to  a  coachmaker,  may  either  himfelf  make,  or 
employ  a  journeyman  to  make,  coaches  ;  the  trade  of  a 


coachmaker  not  being  within  the  Ilatute,  becaufe  not 
exercifed  in  England  at  the  time  when  it  was  made. 
The  manufacturers  of  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and 
Wolverhampton,  are  many  of  them  upon  this  account 
not  within  this  ftatute  *,  not  having  been  exercifed  in 
England  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France  the  duration  of  apprenticefhips  is  different 
in  different  towns  and  in  different  trades.  I11  Paris,  five 
years  is  the  term  required  in  a  great  number  \  but  be¬ 
fore  any  perfon  can  be  qualified  to  exercife  the  trade  as 
a  mafter,  he  muff,  in  many  of  them,  ferve  five  years 
more  as  a  journeyman.  During  this  latter  term  he  is 
called  the  companion  of  his  mafter,  and  the  term  itfelf  is 
called  his  comp  anion fhip. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  lav/  which  regulates 
univerfally  the  duration  of  apprenticelhips.  The  term 
is  different  indifferent  corporations.  Where  it  is  long, 
a  part  of  it  may  generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a 
fmall  fine.  In  moll  towns,  too,  a  very  fmall  fine  is 
fufficient  to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  corporation* 

The 
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Appren-  The  weavers  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal 
ticefhips,  manufactures  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other  arti- 
t  Apprifing.  ficers  ffibfervient  to  them,  wheelmakers,  reed  makers, 
&c.  may  exercife  their  trades  in  any  town  corporate 
without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns  corporate,  all 
perfons  are  free  to  fell  butcher’s  meat  upon  any  lawful 
day  of  the  week.  Three  years  is  in  Scotland  a  com¬ 
mon  term  of  apprenticefhip,  even  in  fome  very  nice 
trades  :  and  in  general  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
in  which  corporation  laws  are  fo  little  oppreffive. 

Apprenticeffiips  were  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  mailer  and  appren¬ 
tice  make  a  confiderable  article  in  every  modern  code. 
The  Homan  law  is  perfectly  lilent  with  regard  to  them. 
There  is  no  Greek  or  Latin  word  -which  expreffes  the 
idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  apprentice  *,  a  fervant 
bound  to  work  at  a  particular  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
a  mailer  during  a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that 
the  mailer  fhall  teach  him  that  trade. 

Wealth  of  Long  apprenticefhips  Dr  Smith  confiders  as  alto- 
Nations ,  gether  unneceffary.  The  arts  which  are  much  fupe- 
V°ioo  ™0r  t0  common  trades,  filch  as  thofe  of  making  clocks 
and  watches,  contain  no  fuch  myltery  as  to  require  a 
long  courfe  of  inftru&ion.  The  firll  invention  of  fuch 
Beautiful  machines,  indeed,  and  even  that  of  fome 
of  the  inftruments  employed  in  making  them,  mull,  no 
doubt,  have  been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long 
time,  and  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  among  the  hap- 
pieft  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  :  but  w'hen  both 
have  been  fairly  invented  and  are  well  underllood  ;  to 
explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the  completed  manner, 
how  to  apply  the  inllruments,  and  how  to  conftrufl: 
the  machines,  cannot  well  require  more  than  the  lef- 
fons  of  a  few  weeks  ;  perhaps  thofe  of  a  few  days  might 
be  fufficient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades,  thofe 
of  a  few  days  might  certainly  be  fufficient.  The  dex¬ 
terity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  much  practice  and  experience. 
But  a  young  man  would  practice  with  much  more 
diligence  and  attention,  if  from  the  beginning  he 
wrought  as  a  journeyman,  being  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  little  work  which  he  could  execute,  and  pay¬ 
ing  in  his  turn  for  the  materials  which  he  might 
fometimes  fpoil  through  awkwardnefs  and  inexperi¬ 
ence.  His  education  in  this  way  generally  would  be 
more  effectual,  and  always  lefs  tedious  and  expenfive. 
The  reader,  indeed,  would  be  a  lofer  ;  he  w’ould  lofe 
all  the  wrages  of  the  apprentice,  which  he  now  faves, 
for  feven  years  together.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  the 
apprentice  himfelf  would  be  a  lofer.  In  a  trade  fo 
^afily  learnt  he  would  have  more  competitors  ;  and  his 
wages  when  he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman, 
-would  be  much  lefs  than  at  prefent.  The  fame  in- 
creafe  of  competition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
maders  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  The 
trades,  the  crafts,  the  myderies,  would  be  all  lofers  : 
but  the  public  would  be  a  gainer  :  the  work  of  all  ar¬ 
tificers  coming  in  this  wray  much  cheaper  to  market. 

APPRISING,  in  Scots  Law,  the  name  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  a  creditor  formerly  carried  off  the  edate 
of  his  debtor  for  payment.  It  is  now  aboliffied,  and 
adjudications  are  appointed  in  place  of  it.  Adju¬ 
dications,  charter,  refignation,  c/are  conjiat,  cognition 
°f.  h^rs>  heritable  right,  confirmation,  novodamus, 
principal  and  original  indrument  of  furrender,  retour, 
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feifin,  and  fervice  in  Scotland,  pay  by  different  aCts  Appronclj 
4s.  9d.  duty.  |] 

APPROACH,  or  Approaching,  in  a  general  Appioprw- 
fenfe,  the  acceding  or  coming  together  of  two  or  more  tlQn*  . 
things.  ** 

APPROACHES,  in  Fortification,  the  works  thrown 
up  by  the  befiegers,  in  order  to  get  nearer  a  fortrefs, 
without  being  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  cannon. 

APPROACHING,  in  fowling,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  devices  as  are  contrived  for  the  getting  with¬ 
in  fhot  of  dry  birds.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  mardiy 
low  places.  The  bed  method  of  approaching  is  by 
means  of  three  hoops  tied  together  at  proper  di fiances 
according  to  the  height  of  the  man  that  is  to  ufe  it, 
and  having  boughs  of  trees  tied  all  round  it,  with  cords 
to  hang  it  over  his  fhoulders  :  a  man  getting  into  this, 
conceals  himfelf,  and  approaches  by  degrees  towards 
his  game  in  the  form  of  a  moving  buffi.  Geefe,  ducks, 
and  teal,  quit  the  waters  in  the  evening,  and  pafs  the 
night  in  the  fields ;  but  at  the  approach  of  morning 
they  return  to  the  water  again,  and  even  when  on  the 
water  they  will  retire  to  great  didances,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  even  of  a  horfe  or  cow,  fo  that  the  bufinefs  of 
the  dalking  horfe  is  of  little  ufe  ;  but  this  device  of  ap¬ 
proaching  by  the  moving  buffi  fuqceeds  tolerably  well 
with  them. 

Approaching,  in  Gardening,  the  inoculating  or 
ingrafting  the  fprig  of  one  tree  into  another,  without 
cutting  it  off  the  parent  tree. 

APPROBAi  ION,  a  date  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind,  wherein  we  put  a  value  upon,  or  become  pleafed 
with,  fome  perfon  or  thing.  Moralids  are  divided  on 
the  principle  of  approbation,  or  the  motive  which  de¬ 
termines  us  to  approve  and  difapprove.  The  Epicu¬ 
reans  will  have  it  to  be  only  felf-intert  ft  :  according  to 
them,  that  which  determines  any  agent  to  approve  his 
own  a&ion,  is  its  apparent  tendency  to  his  private  hap- 
pinefs  ;  and  even  the  approbation  of  another’s  aCtion 
flows  from  no  other  caufe  but  an  opinion  of  its  tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  happineft  of  the  approver,  either  immediate¬ 
ly  or  remotely.  Others  refolve  approbation  into  a  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe,  or  a  principle  of  benevolence,  by  which  we  are 
determined  to  approve  every  kind  affeCtion  either  in 
ourfelves  or  others,  and  all  publicly  ufeful  aCtions, 
which  we  imagine  to  dow  from  fuch  affection,  without 
any  view  therein  to  our  own  private  happinefs. 

Approbation,  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  recommendations  of  books,  given  by  perfons 
qualified  or  authorized  to  judge  of  them.  Thofe  ap¬ 
pointed  to  grant  licenfes  and  imprimaturs,  frequently 
exprefs  their  approbation  of  books.  Books  were  for¬ 
merly  fubje&ed  to  a  licenfer  in  England,  (fee  1 2th 
Car.  II.  c.  33.),  which  aCt  is  long  fince  expired  ;  and 
being  incompatible  with  the  noble  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  has  never  finee  been,  and  it  is  hoped  never 
will  be,  revived. 

APPROPRIATION,  in  the  canon  law,  a  fever¬ 
ing  of  a  benefice  ecclefiaflical  to  the  proper  and  per- 
petual  ufe  of  fome  religious  houfe.  See  the  article 

Parson. 

The  contrivance  of  appropriations  feems  to  have 
fprung  from  the  policy  of  the  monadic  orders,  who 
have  never  been  deficient  in  fubtle  inventions  for  the 
increafe  of  their  own  power  and  emoluments.  At 
the  firft  eflabliffiment  of  parochial  clergy,  the  tithes 
3  P  of 
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Appropria.  of  the  pariffi  were  diftributed  in  a  fourfold  divifiop  *, 
tion.  one  for  the  ufe  of  the  biffiop,  another  for  main- 
taining  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the  poor, 
and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  incumbent.  \\  hen 
the  fees  of  the  biffiops  became  other  wife  amply  endow- 
ed,  they  were  prohibited  from  demanding  their  utual 
(hare  of  thefe  tithes,  and  the  divifion  was  into  three 
parts  only.  And  hence  it  was  inferred  by  the  mo- 
nafteries,  that  a  fmall  part  was  fufficient  for  the  offici¬ 
ating  pried',  and  that  the  remainder  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  ufe  of  their  own  fraternities  (the  en¬ 
dowment  of  which  was  conftrued  to  be  a  work  of  the 
mofi  exalted  piety),  fubjeCt  to  the  burden  of  repairing 
the  church  and  providing  for  its  con  ft  ant  fupply.  An 
'  begged  and  bought,  tor  maffes 


therefore  they  begged  and  bought,  tor  matte?  and 
obits  and  fometimes  even  for  money,  all  the  advowlons 
■within  their  reach,  and  then  appropriated  the  benefices 
to  the  ufe  of  their  own  corporation.  But,  in  order  to 
complete  fuch  appropriation  eff.-ftuaily,  the  king's  li- 
cenfe,  and  content  of  the  biflwp,  muft  firft  be  obtain¬ 
ed  ;  becaufe  both  the  king  and  the  bifhop  may  feme 
time  or  other  have  an  inlere.t,  by  iapfe,  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  benefice  }  which  can  never  happen 
if  it  be  aopropriated  to  the  ufe  of  a  corporation, 
which  never  dies:  and  alfo  becaufe  the  law  repofes  a 
confidence  in  them,  that  they  will  not  cenfent  to  any 
thing  that  [hail  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  i  he 
confent  of  the  patron  alfo  is  neceffariiy  implied  be¬ 
caufe  the  appropriation  can  be  originally  evade  to 
none  but  to,  fuch  fpi ritual  corporation  as  is  alio  the 
natron  of  the  church  j  the  whole  being  indeed  nothing 
elfe  but  an  allowance  for  the  patrons  to  retain  tne 
tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  hand*,  without  present¬ 
ing;  any  clerk,  they  themfelves  undertaking  to  provide 
for  the  fervice  of  the  church.  When  the  appropriation 
is  thus  made,  the  appropriates  and  their  fucceffors  are 
perpetual  parfons  of  the  church  ;  and  muft  fue  and  be 
fued,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  rights  of  the  church 
by  the  name,  of  parfons . 

This  appropriation  may  be  fevered,  and  the  church 
become  di (appropriate,  two  ways  ;  as,  firft.  If  the  pa¬ 
tron  or  appropriator  prefents  a  clerk,  who  is  instituted 
and  induced  to  the  parfonage ;  for  the  incumbent  fo 
in  ft  i  tu  ted  and  indufled  is  to  all  intents  and  purpose's 
complete  parfon  :  and  the  appropriation  being  once  le¬ 
vered,  can  never  be  reunited  again,  unlefs  by  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  fame  folemnities.  And,  when  the  clerk 
fo  presented  is  diftinG  from  the  vicar,  the  reaory  thus 
vefted  in  him  becomes  what  is  called  a  Jinecure  ;  be- 
caufe  he  bath  no  cure  of  fouls,  having  a  vicar,  under 
him  to  whom  that  cure  is  committed.  Alto,  it  the 
corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  diffolved, 
the  parfonage  becomes  difappropriate  at  common  law 
becaufe  the  perpetuity  of  perfon  is  gone,  which  is  tve- 
ceflarv  to  fupport  the  appropriation. 

In 'this  manner,  and  fubjeft  to  thefe  conditions,  may 
appropriations  be  made  at  this  day  :  and  thus  were 
moft,  if  not  all  of  the  appropriations  at  prefeut  exifting 
originally  made;  being  annexed  to  bilhopr.es,  pre¬ 
bends,  religious  houfes,  nay,  even  to  nunneries  and 
certain  military  orders,  all  of  which  were  fp.r.tual  cor¬ 
porations.  At  the  diffolution  of  mortafter.es,  by  ftatules 
27  Hen.  VI II.  c.  28.  and  31  Hen.  VIII.  c  13.  the 
appropriation  of  feveral  parfonage?,  which  belonged 
to  thole  refpeaive  religious  houfes  (amounting  to  more 
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than  one  third  of  all  the  parities  in  England),  would  Approver 
have  been  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  difappro-  II 
priated  j  had  not  a  claufe  in  thofe  ftatutes  intervened, ,  pP  ,  . 

to  give  them  to  the  king  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the 
abbots,  &c.  formerly  held  the  lame  at  the  time  of 
their  diffolution.  This,  though  perhaps  fcarcely  de- 
fenfible,  was  not  without  example  :  for  the  fame  was 
done  in  former  reigns,  when  the  alien  priories  (that  is, 
fuch  is  were  filled  by  foreigners  only)  were  diftolved 
and  given  to  the  crown.  And  from  thefe  two  roots 
have  fprung  all  the  lay  appropriations  or  Itcular  parfon- 
ages  which  we  now  fee  in  the  kingdom  }  they  having 
been  afterwards  granted  out  from  time  to  time  by  the 
crown.  See  the  article  PARSON  and  Vicar . 

APPROVER,  in  Law ,  one  who,  confeffing  felony 
in  himfelf,  appealeth  or  impeacheth  another  or  more  of 
his  accomplices.  He  is  fo  called  from  the  French 
appvouver ,  cornprobare ,  becaufe  he  muft  prove  what  he 
hath  alleged  in  his  appeal.  This  proof  was  anciently 
either  by  battle,  or  by  the  country,  at  the  choice  of  the 
appellee,  j  and  the  form  of  this  accufation  may  be  found 

in  Crompt.  Juft.  250.  riii 

Approvers  of  the  king,  are  tliofe  who  have  the 
letting  of  the  king’s  demefnes  in  fmall  manors,  See. 

In  the  ftatute  of  the  ift  of  Ed.  III.  c.  B.  (heriffs  are 
called  the  king’s  approvers. 

It  being  in  the  diferetion  of  the  court  to  fuffer  one 
to  be  an  approver,  this  method  of  late  hath  feldom 
been  pradifed.  But  we  have,  in  cafes  of  burglary  and 
robbery  on  the  highway,  what  teems  to  amount  to  the 
fame  by  ftatute 5  it  being  ordained,  that  where  perfons 
charged  with  fuch  crimes  out  of  priforv,  difeover  two 
others  concerned  in  the  crime,  they  fhall  have  a  pardon, 

&c.  Stat.  5th  Anne,  c.  31. 

Approver  is  particularly  ufed  in  ancient  law  writ¬ 
ers,  for  a  bailiff  or  land  fteward,  appointed  to  have  the 
care  of  a  manor,  franchife,  or  the  like,  and  improve 
and  make  the  moft  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  mafter. 

In  this  fer.fe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  appruare . 

APPROXIMATION,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra , 
the  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  root,  or  other  quan¬ 
tity  fought,  without  expetling  to  be  ever  able  to  find  it 
exa&lv. 

APPUI,  in  the  manege,  (q.  d.  reft  or  ftay  upon  the 
hand),  is  the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  horfe  s mouth 
and  the  bridle-hand,  or  the  fenfe  of  the  aftion  of  the 
bridle  on  the  hand  of  the  li'orfe man. 

A  juft  appui  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice  bearing  up  or 
ftay  of  the  bridle,  fo  that  the  horfe,  being  awed  by  the 
fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of  his  mouth,  dares  not  reft 
too  much  upon  the  bit  mouth,  nor  check  or  beat  up¬ 
on  the  hand  to  withftand  it.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  have 
no  appui,  when  he  is  too  apprehenfive  of  the  hand, 
and  cannot  bear  the  bit.  He  is  laid  to  have  too  much 
appui,  when  he  reft*  or  throws  himfelf  too  lbuch  upon 
the  bit.  Horfes  defigned  for  the  army  ought  to  have 
u  full  appui  upon  the  hand.  To  give  a  horfe  a  good 
appui,  he  fhould  be  galloped,  and  put  often  back. 

APPULSE,  in  Afrotiormj ,  the  approach  of  any 
planet,  to  a  conjunction  with  the  fun,  or  a  ftar.  It  is  a 
ftep  towards  a  Iranfit,  occultation,  conjunction,  eclipfe, 

&c.  Mr  Flamfted,  M.  de  la  Hire,  and  others,  have 
'♦riven  obfervations  of  the  moon’s  appulfes  to  the  Pleia¬ 
des.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  76.  p.  361.  M.  Acad.  Science ,  an. 

I7°8,  APRICOT, 
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Apricot  APRICOT,  in  Botany ,  See  PRUNUS. 

11  APRIES,  fon  of  Pfammis,  king  of  Egypt  5  the 

APta*  fame  with  Pharaoh  Hophrah  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
"*nr  He  ruined  Sidon,  and  feme  fay  lie  put  Jeremiah  to 
death.  He  thought  neither  God  nor  man  could  de¬ 
throne  him  ;  which  yet  was  eafily  done  by  Amahs, 
and  he  himfelf  was  ftrangled  by  the  Egyptians. 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  according 
to  the  common  computation  ;  but  the  fecond,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  aftronomers.  It  contains  30  days. — 
The  word  is  derived  from  aprilis ,  of  aperio ,  “  I  open;” 
becaufe  the  earth,  in  this  month,  begins  to  open  her 
bofom  for  the  production  of  vegetables.  In  this  month 
the  fun  travels  through  the  figo  of  Taurus. 

A  PRIORI,  a  kind  of  demonftration.  See  De¬ 
monstration. 

APRON.,  in  Naval  Architecture ,  is  a  piece  of  cur¬ 
ved  timber  fixed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  ftern, 
immediately  above  the  fore  moll  end  of  the  keel. 

Apron  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  platform  or  floor¬ 
ing  of  plank,  raifed  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock,  againft 
which  the  dock  gates  are  (hut. 

Apron,  in  Gunnery ,  a  piece  of  lead  which  caps  or 
covers  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun. 

APSIS,  or  Absis,  fignifies  the  bowed  or  arched 
roof  of  a  houfe,  room,  or  oven,  &c.  as  alfo  the  ring 
or  compafs  of  a  wheel. 

Apsis,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  an  inner  part 
in  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  clergy  fat,  and 
where  the  altar  was  placed.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  thus  called,  becaufe  covered  with  an  arch  or 
vault  of  its  own,  by  the  Greeks  called  by  the 

Latins  abjis ,  Apfis,  in  this  fenfe,  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  choir ,  concha ,  came¬ 
ra ,  and  prejhyterium ;  and  Hands  oppofed  to  the  nave 
or  body  of  the  church. 

Apsis  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  bifhop’s  feat, 
or  throne,  in  ancient  churches.  This  was  peculiarly 
called  apjis  gradata ,  becaufe  raifed  on  Heps  above  the 
ordinary  flails.  It  was  alfo  denominated  exedray  and 
in  latter  times  tribune , 

APSIS  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  reliquary,  or  cafe,  wherein 
the  relicks  of  faints  were  anciently  kept.  It  took  the 
name  apfisy  from  its  being  round  or  arched  at  the 
top  ;  or  perhaps  from  the  place  where  it  w?as  kept. 
The  apjis  was  commonly  placed  on  the  altar:  it  was 
ufnally  of  wood,  fometimes  alfo  of  gold  and  filver, 
with  fculptures,  &.c. 

Apsis,  in  AJIronomy ,  a  term  ufed  indifferently  for 
either  of  the  two  points  of  a  planet’s  orbit,  where  it 
is  at  greateft  or  leart  diftance  from  the  fun  or  earth  ; 
and  hence  the  line  conne<5!ing  thofe  points  is  called  the 
line  of  the  ap/idcs.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived 
from  U7>T6J,  to  conned .  The  apfis,  at  the  greatefl  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  fun,  is  called  the  aphelion ,  and  at  the 
greatefl  diftance  from  the  earth  the  apogee ;  while  that 
at  the  leaf!  diftance  from  the  fun  is  termed  the  perihe¬ 
lion ,  and  at  the  leaft  diftance  from  the  earth  the  peri¬ 
gee . 

APSIRTIDES.  See  Aesorus. 

APT  A,  or  Apta  Julia,  (Pliny);  now -Aptey  in 
Provence,  on  the  river  Calavou,  feven  leagues  to  the 
norlh  of  Aix,  and  nine  Jo  the  north  of  Avignon.  In 
the  Nutitiee  it  is  called  Civil  as  Aptcnfium  :  Pliny  rec¬ 
kons  it  among  the  Latin  towns.  That  it  was  a  co¬ 


lony,  appears  from  an  infeription  on  a  ftonc  found  at  Altera, 
Arles,  (Sirmond).  E.  Long.  5.  56.  N.  Lat.  43.  23.  11  . 

APTERA,  (Strabo,  Stcphaiius)  ;  APTYRON,  (Pli-  ,  Apulems.^ 
ny);  Apteria,  (Ptolemy):  An  inland  town  of  Crete, 
whofe  port  was  Cifamus,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 

(Strabo);  12  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cydonia  towards 
the  Montes  Leuci,  and  as  many  from  the  Sinus  Am- 
phimales.  So  called  from  the  Sirens,  who,  being  thtre 
vanquifhed  in  fong  by  the  Mufes,  ftript  themftives  of 
their  wings,  and  out  of  grief  leaped  into  the  fea,  (Ste- 
phanus).  There  was  a  town  of  Lycia  of  the  tame 
name.  E.  Long.  25.  N.  Lat.  35.  50. 

ApTERA,  a  term  ufed  by  Linnams  for  his  feventh 
order  of  infe&s,  comprehending  fuch  as  have  no  wings. 

APTHANE,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  nobility  in  Scotland.  See  Thane. 

APTITUDE,  (from  aptus,  “  fit”),  the  natural  dlf- 
pofition  any  thing  hath  to  ierve  for  fuch  or  lucli  a  pur- 
pofe. — Thus,  oil  hath  an  aptitude  to  burn,  and  water  to 
extinguilh  fire. 

Aptitude,  or  Aptness,  is  often  ufed,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  for  a  promptitude,  or  dil- 
pofition  to  learn  things  with  eafe  and  expedition  :  in 
which  fenfe  aptnefs  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the 
Greeks  call  s vpvQtXy  bona  indoles ,  and  we  fometimes  do¬ 
cility,  Charlton  divides  aptnefs  into  three  parts,  viz. 
acutenefs ,  fagacity y  and  memory, 

APTOTE,  among  grammarians,  an  indeclinable 
noun,  or  one  which  has  no  variation  of  cafes. 

APULEIUS,  Lucius,  a  Platonic  philofopher, 
univerfally  known  by  his  performance  of  the  Golden 
Afs.  He  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  An- 
tonines  ;  and  was  born  at  Madura,  a  Roman  colony 
in  Africa.  He  ftudied  firft  at  Carthage,  then  at 
Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  learned  the 
Latin  tongue  without  the  help  of  a  mafter.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  curious  and  inquifitive  difpofition,  efpecial- 
ly  in  religious  matters  :  this  prompted  him  to  take  fe- 
veral  journeys,  and  to  enter  into  feveral  foci  e  ties  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He.fpent  his  whole  fortune  almoft  in  travel¬ 
ling;  fo  that,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  when  lie  was  about 
to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Ofiris,  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  defray  the  expence  attending  the  ce-  ' 
remonies  of  the  reception,  and  was  obliged  to  pawn 
his  clothes  to  raife  the  necefiary  fum.  He  fupported 
himfelf  afterwards  by  pleading  caufes  :  and  as  he  was 
a  great  mafter  of  eloquence,  and  of  a  fubtle  genius, 
many  confiderable  caufes  were  trufted  to  him.  Eut  he 
availed  himfelf  more  by  a  good  marriage  than  by  his 
pleadings;  a  widow,  named  Pudentillay  who  was  nei¬ 
ther  young  nor  handfome,  but  wanted  ajiufband  and 
was  very  rich,  took  a  great  fancy  to  him.  This  mar¬ 
riage  drew  upon  him  a  troublefome  law  fuit.  The  la¬ 
dy’s  relations,  pretending  he  made  ufe  of  forcery  to 
gain  her  heart  and  money,  accufed  him  of  being  a  ma¬ 
gician  before  Claudius  Maximus  proconful  of  Africa. 

Apuleius  was  under  no  great  difficulty  of  making  his 
defence.  As  Pudentilla  was  determined,  from  confi- 
derations  of  health,  to  enter  upon  a  fecond  marriage, 
even  before  (he  had  feen  this  pretended  magician,  the 
youth,  deportment,  pleafing  converfation,  vivacity,  and 
other  agreeable  qualities  of  Apuleius,  were  charms  fuf- 
ficient  to  engage  her  heart.  He  had  the  moft  favour¬ 
able  opportunities  too  of  gaining  her  friendftiip,  for  he 
lodged  feme  time  at  her  houfe  :  Pudentilla’s  eldeft  fon 
3  P  2  having 
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having  a  great  friendfhip  for  him,  was  likewife  deflrous 
of  the  match,  and  folicited  him  in  favour  of  Pudentil- 
la.  “  Do  you  make  a  wonder  (faid  Apuleius,  in  his 
defence)  that  a  woman  fhould  marry  again,  after  ha¬ 
ving  lived  a  widow  13  years  ?  It  is  much  more  wonder¬ 
ful  that  flie  did  not  marry  again  fooner.  You  think 
that  magic  muff  have  been  employed  to  prevail  with  a 
widow  of  her  age  to  marry  a  young  man  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  his  very  eircumftance  fliows  how  little  occafion 
there  \vras  for  magic.”  He  offered  to  prove  by  his 
marriage-contracl,  that  he  got  nothing  of  Pudentilla 
but  a  promife  of  a  very  moderate  fum,  in  cafe  he  fur- 
vived  her  and  had  children  by  her.  He  was  alfo  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  fuch  confeffions  in  court  as  Pudentilla 
would  gladly  have  excufed.  He  faid  (he  was  neither 
handfome  nor  young,  nor  fuch  as  could  any  ways  tempt 
him  to  have  recourfe  to  enchantments  :  moreover,  he 
added,  that  Pontianus  her  fon  propofed  the  marrying 
his  mother  to  him  only  as  a  burden,  and  the  a&ion  of  a 
friend  and  philofopher.  He  alfo  took  notice  of  many 
inconveniences  which  attend  the  marrying  of  widows, 
and  fpoke  highly  of  tjie  advantages  of  a  maid  above  a 
widow  :  “  A  handfome  virgin  (faid  he),  let  her  be  ever 
fo  poor,  is  abundantly  portioned  ;  the  brings  to  her 
hufband  a  heart  quite  new,  together  with  the  flower 
and  fir  ft  fruits  of  her  beauty.  It  is  with  great  reafon 
that  all  hufband*  fet  fo  great  a  value  upon  the  flower 
of  virginity  :  all  the  other  goods  which  a  woman  brings 
her  hufband  are  of  fuch  a  nature, -that  he  may  return 
them  again,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  be  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  her  :  that  alone  cannot  be  reftored,  it  remains 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  firft  hufband.  If  you  marry  a 
widow,  and  fhe  leaves  you,  fhe  carries  away  all  that  (he 
brought  you.”  Upon  which  paflage  Mr  Bayle  makes 
a  very  coarfc  remark,  viz.  “  That  this  good  which  is 
never  taken  back  out  of  the  hands  of  a  hufband,  is 
very  chimerical  ;  and  that  there  is  never  a  baker  nor 
a  butcher,  who  would  lend  fixpence  upon  this  un- 
perifhable  pofleffion.”  The  apology  is  ftill  extant,  and 
is  reckoned  a  very  fine  piece.  Apuleius  was  extremely 
indefatigable  in  his  ftudies  :  and  compofed  feveral 
books,  fome  in  verfe,  and  others  in  profe  5  but.  moft 
of  them  have  been  loft.  He  took  great  pleafure  in  de¬ 
claiming,  and  was  heard  generally  with  great  ap.plaufe  : 
When  he  declaimed  at  Oeca,  the  audience  cried  out 
with  one  voice,  that  they  ought  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honour  of  citizen.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  heard 
him  with  great  fatisfaciion,  and  ere&td  a  ftatue  to 
him  }  and  feveral  other  cities  did  him  the  fame  honour. 
Several  critics  have  publifhed  notes  on  Apuleius’s 
Golden  Afs,  and  there  have  been  tranflations  of  it  in¬ 
to  different  languages. 

APULIA,  now  Puglia,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Adriatic,  and  extending  from  the  river 
Frento  to  Tarcntum  in  length,  and  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Lucani  in  breadth,  Apuli  the  people  (Horace)  •, 
divided  into  the  Apulia  Daunia,  now  called  Puglia 
Pinna  or  the  Capitanata  ;  and  into  the  Apulia  Peucetia , 
now  Terra  di  Bari ,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  Apulia  abound¬ 
ed  in  {keep,  which  yielded  the  fineft  wool  (Martial). 
It  is  now  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.. 

APUS,  Avis  Jndica ,  in  Ajlronomy ,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  placed  near  the  pole,  between 
the  triangulum  auftrale  and  the  chameleon,  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  the  bird  of  paradife. 
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APYCNI  suoni,  in  Mujtc,  founds  diftant  one  or  Apycni 
more  o&aves,  and  yet  concord.  #  .  A  JJ  v: 

APYCNOS,  in  Mafic,  is  faid  of  the  diatonic  genus,  ^ 

on  account  of  its  having  fpacious  intervals,  in  compa-  - 

rifon  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic. 

APYREXY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  inter- 
miftion  of  a  fever. 

APYROUS,  a  word  applied  to  denote  that  proper¬ 
ty  of  fome  bodies,  by  which  they  refill  the  moft  violent 
fire  without  any  fenfible  alteration.  Apyrous  bodies 
ought  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  thofe  which  are  refrac¬ 
tory.  Refra&ory  fubftances  are  thofe  which,  cannot 
by  violent  heat  be  fufed,  whatever  other  alteration  they 
may  fuftain.  But  a  body,  properly  fpeaking,  apyrous, 
can  neither  be  fufed  by  heat,  nor  can  undergo  any 
other  change.  Diamonds  were  long  thought  to  be 
poflefled  of  this  property.  But  fome  late  experiments 
have  fhown,  that  diamonds  may  be  entirely  diffip.ated 
or  evaporated  by  heat,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  apyrous  fubftances.  Perhaps  there, 
is  no  body  in  nature  elfentially  and  rigoroufly  apyrous. 

But  it  is  fufficient  that  there  be  bodies  apyrous  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  degree  of  fire  which  art  can  produce,  to 
entitle  them  to  that  name. 

AQUA,  a  term  frequently  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  phyficians,  chemifts,  &c.  for  certain  medicines,  or 
menftruums,  in  a  liquid  form,  diftinguiftied  from  each 
other  by  peculiar  epithets,  as  AQUA  Alexiteria ,  AQUA 
Aluminofa,  Aqua  Mirabilis ,  &c.  for  which  fee  Phar¬ 
macy.  _  . 

AQUA  ExtinBa ,  or  Extinguijhed  Water ,  is  aquafortis 
into  which  fome  river  water  has  been  poured,  in  order 
to  quality  it,  and  render  it  lefs  corrofive.  Its  ufe  is 
to  get  the  filver  from  the  aquafortis  that  ferved  to  part 

gold  from  it.  ..... 

AQUA  Fortis ,  a  name  given  by  artifts  to  nitric  acid 
of  a  certain  ftrength,  from  its  diflolving  power.  See 
Chemistry  Index. 

AQUA  Marina ,  a  name  by  which  the  jewellers  call 
the  beryl,  on  account  of  its  fea-green  colour.  See 
Beryl. 

Aqua  Regia ,  a  compound  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acid,  in  different  proportions  according  to  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  ulually  made  by  dif— 
folvino-  in  nitric  acid,  fal  ammoniac,  or  common  fait,, 
both  which  are  combinations  of  muriatic  acid  with  al¬ 
kali.  When  made  with  fal  ammoniac,  the  common 
proportion  is  one  part  of  this  fait  to  four  parts  of  nitric 


acid  y  but  to  diffolve  platina,  equal  parts  are  requifite 
A  purer  aqua  regia  may  be  made  by  (imply  mixing 
the  two  acids. 

Aqua  regia  is  particularly  ufed  as  a  nicnftruum  for 
gold  •,  it  likewife  diflolves  all  other  metals.,  except  fil¬ 
ver.  The  gold  diffolved  in  aqua  regia  is,  in  fa£f,  dif¬ 
folved  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  only,  which 
gives  out  its  oxygen  to  the  gold,  and  then  diflolves  the 
oxide  :  for  metals  are  not  foluble  in  acids  until  they 
are  oxidated.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

AQUA  Secunda ,  aquafortis  diluted  .with  much  pure 
water.  It  is  employed  in  feveral  aits,  to  clear. the 
furface  of  metals  and  certain  ftones,  and  for  various 
other  purpofes. 

AQUA  Vit ce,  is  commonly  underftood  of  what  is 
other  wife  called  brandy,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  either  flam- 
T>le,  or  prepared  with  aromatics.  Some,  however^. 
1  ’  *  1  diftinguft 
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Aqu«  Au-  diftinguifh  between  them  ;  appropriating  the  term 
guitae  brandy  to  what  is  drawn  from  wine,  or  the  grape  ;  and 
II  aqua  vitce  to  that  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  from 

A  nonise.2n"  malt>  &c. 

.  nPl”-_  j  AQUAE  Auguflce  (Ptolemy)  ;  Aquce  Tarbellicce  ("An- 
tonine)  5  Aquenfis  Civitas ,  in  the  Notitia.  Now  Acqs, 
or  Dax ,  a  town  in  Gafcony,  on  the  river  Adour,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  baths.  W.  Long.  I.  40.  N.  Lat.  43. 

56. 

AQUAE  Bilbilitance ,  (Antonine)  :  baths  24  miles  to 
the  weft  of  Bilbilis.  Now  Banos  de  Al/iama ,  in  Ara- 
gon. 

AQUAE  Calidce,  (Ptolemy);  Aquce  Solis,  (Antonine); 
a  place  of  the  Belgse  in  Britain,  famous  for  its  hot  wa¬ 
ters.  Now  Bath  in  Somerfetihire.  W.  Long.  1.  5. 
Lat.  51.  20. 

AQUAE  Call'd ce,  (Ptolemy)  ;  Aquicaldenfis ,  (Pliny)  ; 
formerly  in  great  repute,  and  a  public  bath  ;  whole 
ruins  ftill  remain,  teftimonies  of  the  Roman  grandeur. 
Now  Orenfe ,  in  Galicia,  ftill  famous  for  its  baths  ;  on 
the  river  Minho,  54  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Compoftella. 

W.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  42.  30.  Alfo  a  place  in  the 
bay  of  Carthage,  (Strabo).  Other  Aquicalderfes ,  to 
the  north  of  Gerunda  in  Catalonia,  (Ptolemy). 

AQUAE  Calidce ,  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Serbetes 
and  Savns,  in  Mauritania  Caefarienfi  <  (Ptolemy). 

AQUA E  Cekince ,  (Ptolemy)  ;  or  Cilince ,  (Antonine). 
Now  Caldas ,  a  hamlet  on  the  Minho,  in  Galicia. 

AQUAE  Convenarum ,  a  hamlet  of  Gaul,  in  Aquitaine, 
(Antonine),  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Convence,  or 
le  Cominge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  the  fource 
of  the  Garonne.  Now  Bagneres.  W.  Long.  3.  39. 

N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

AQUAE  Cutilice ,  a  lake  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  territo¬ 
ry  of  Rear  (Pliny)  ;  Lacus  Cutilienjis ,  (Varro) ;  with  a 
moveable  iftand  in  it,  (Seneca,  Pliny)  ;  fuppofed  to  be 
the  centre  of  Italy,  ( Varro).  Th<^  waters  were  me¬ 
dicinal,  and  extremely  cold,  good  for  a  weak  ftomach 
and  in  weak  nerves  ;  they  feemed  to  a<5l  by  a  kind 
of  fusion,  which  approached  to  a  bite,  (Pliny).-  Vef- 
pafian  ufed  them  every  fummer  ;  and  there  he  died, 
(Sueton.  Xiphilin  from  Dio).  Now  Lago  di  Contig - 
liano . 

Aquae  Flavice ,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Galicia 
and  Portugal,  fo  called  from  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  The 
inhabitants  are  called  Aquflnvienfes  on  coins.  Now 
called  Chiaves ,  a  mean  hamlet  ;  but  the  ruins  of  its 
bridge  teftify  its  farmer  grandeur.  W.  Long.  6.  6. 

N.  Lat.  41.  40. 

AQUAE  Helvetia,  defcribed  by  Tacitus  as  a  munici¬ 
pal  town,  and  much  frequented  for  its  excellent  water  ; 
and  though  he  does  not  mention  its  name,  Cluverius 
fup  poles  it  to  be  Baden,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  ri¬ 
vulet  Li  mat,  which  foon  after  falls  into  the  Aar.  It 
is  called  the  Upper,  to  dillinguifh  it  from  another  call¬ 
ed  the  Lower  Baden,  in  Alface.  E.  Long.  8.  49. 

N.  Lat.  47.  55. 

AQUAE  Merom  (Jofliua),  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
Jabin  :  fuppofed  to  be  the  lake  called  Samachonites,  or 
Semechonites ,  by  Jofephus  ;  into  which  the  river  Jordan 
falls,  before  it  comes  to  the  fea  of  Genefereth,  or  Ga¬ 
lilee. 

AQU7E  Pannonice ,  famous  baths  of  Auftria,  now  call¬ 
ed  Baden,  28  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Vienna. 
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Aquae  Batavince ,  are  baths  in  the  territory  of  Ve-  Aquae  Pa¬ 
nice  near  Padua,  (Pliny)  ;  called  Fontes  Apom  (Livy,  tavinae 
Martial).  Now  Bagni  d' Abano.  E.  Long.  13.  48.  AquJiwi. 
N.  Lat.  45.  15.  # 

AQUAE  Quintiance,  put  by  Ptolemy  in  room  of  the 
Aquce  Cilince  of  Antonine.  Now  fuppofed  to  be  Sarria , 
a  town  of  Galicia,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name,  three 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Lugo. 

AQUAE  Sextice ,  a  colony  to  the  north  of  Mar fei lies, 
fo  called  both  from  the  founder  Sextius  Clavinus,  and 
from  its  quantity  of  water,  and  number  of  cold  and 
hot  fprings  ;  built  after  the  defeat  of  the  Salyes,  or 
Salvii,  whole  territory  in  the  fouth  of  Provence,  reach¬ 
ed  from  the  Rhone  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  (Livy,  Vel¬ 
leius,  Strabo,  Ptolemy).  By  an  infeription  the  colony 
appears  to  have  been  either  increafed  or  renewed  by 
Auguitus.  In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civitas  Aqnen - 
fts.  Now  Aix .  Here  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  were 
defeated  with  great  {laughter  by  Marius.  E.  Long. 

6.  4.  N.  Lat.  48.  4. 

Aquae  Statie/lce ,  or  Statiellorum ,  (Pliny),  a  town  in 
Liguria,  on  the  river  Bormia.  Now  Acqui ,  a  town  of 
Montferrat.  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Tat.  44.  45. 

AQUAE  Tauri ,  hot  waters  or  baths  in  Tufcany, 
the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  the  fea,  faid  to  be 
difeovered  by  a  bull,  hence  the  appellation.  There 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  ’ of  thefe  baths.  Now 
Aquapendente ,  in  Orvieto.  E.  Long.  I  2.  40.  N.  Lat. 

42.  20. 

A()  U/EDUCT,  in  Hydraulics  and  Architecture,  a 
ftru&ure  formed  for  conveying  water  from  one  place  to 
another,  over  grounds  that  are  unequal.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  the  Latin  fubftantive  aqua ,  water,  and 
duBus  a  channel  by  which  that  water  may  be  con¬ 
duced. 

ArchiteCs  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  aquaeduCs  ;  the 
viflble ,  and  the fubterraneous . — The  viflbfe  are  conftruC- 
ed  in  valleys  or  marfties,  and  protraCed  in  longitude 
or  latitude  as  the  fituation  requires.  They  are  compof- 
ed  of  adminicula  for  fupporting  the  arches  and  con¬ 
fining  the  ftream,  and  of  arcades. — The  fubterraneous 
are  formed,  by  piercing  the  mountains,  and  conducing 
them  below  the  fur  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  built  of 
flone  hewn  or  rough :  and  covered  above  with  vaults, 
or  with  flat  ftones,  which  may  be  termed  flags  ;  thefe 
flags  (belter  the  waters  from  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

They  divide  them  ftill  into  double  and  triple  aquae- 
du6ts  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  are  fupported  either  by 
two  or  by  three  ranges  of  arcades.  Such  was  the  aquae- 
du£t  which  Procopius  records  to  have  been  built  by 
Cofroes  king  of  the  Perfians,  for  the  city  of  Petra  in 
Mingrelia :  it  had  three  conduits  upon  the  fame  line, 
each  elevated  above  the  other. 

Frequently  aquaeduCs  are  paved.  Sometimes  the 
waters  flow  through  a  natural  channel  of  clay.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  are  conveyed  by  pipes  of  lead  into  re- 
fervoirs  of  the  fame  metal,  or  into  troughs  of  hewn 
ftone.  The  channels  are  cut  with  an  imperceptible 
defeent,  that  the  current  may  be  accelerated  by  its 
own  weight.  Parallel  to  its  courfe,  on  each  fide,  is  cut 
a  narrow  footpath,  where  people  may  walk  when  ne- 
ceffary.  By  conduits,  or  grooves,  the  waters  are  con¬ 
veyed  into  large  cifterns,  but  not  forced  above  their 
original  level.  To  make  them  rife  and  iffue  from  their 

apertures. 
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Aqwduft.  apettures  with  force,  they  mud  be  confined  5n  tubes  of 
~  a  fmall  diameter,  and  abruptly  fall  from  a  confiderable 
declivity. 

Aquxdu&s  of  every  kind  were  long  ago  the  wonders 
of  Rome  :  the  vaft:  quantities  of  them  which  they  had 
the  prodigious  expence  employed  in  conducing  waters 
over  arcades  from  one  place  to  another,  at  the  diftance 
of  30,  40,  60,  and  even  100  miles,  which  were  either 
continued  or  fupplied  by  other  labours,  as  by  cutting 
mountains  and  piercing  rocks  }  all  this  ought  to  fur- 
prife  us  :  nothing  like  this  is  undertaken  in  our  times  : 
we  dare  not  even  think  of  purchafmg  public  conveni- 
ency  at  fo  dear  a  rate.  Appius  the  cenfor  advifed  and 
conftru&ed  the  firft  aquaedudl.  His  example  gave  the 
public  luxury  a  hint  to  cultivate  thefe  obje&s;  and  the 
force  of  prodigious  and  indefatigable  labour  diverted 
the  courfe  of  rivers  and  floods  to  Home.  Agrippa,  in 
that  year  when  he  was  aedile,  put  the  lad  hand  to  the 
magnificence  of  thefe  works.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  re- 
fpedl  that  the  modern  fo  much  refembles  the  ancient 
city  of  Rome.  For  this  advantage,  lhe  is  peculiarly 
indebted  to  Sextus  V.  and  to  Paul  V.  who  for  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence  emulated  the  mailers  of  the  uni- 
**  See  AVu* verfe  *.  There  are  Hill  to  be  feen,  in  different  places 
Memoirs  contiguous  to  Rome,  ftriking  remains  of  thefe  aquae - 
•fltaly,  ^U(^s .  arches  continued  through  a  long  fpace,  over 
which  were  extended  the  canals  which  carried  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  city.  The  arches  are  fometimes  low,  fome- 
timesraifed  to  a  vaft  height,  to  humour  the  tumidities  or 
depreflions  of  the  ground.  There  are  fome  which  have 
two  arcades  *,  one  conftru&ed  above  the  other ;  and  this 
precaution  was  obferved,  left  the  height  of  a  Angle  ar¬ 
cade,  if  extended  as  far  as  the  fituation  required,  might 
render  the  ftrudlure  lefs  firm  and  permanent.  They  are 
commonly  of  bricks  :  which  by  their  cement  cohere  fo 
ftrongly,  that  the  parts  are  not  feparated  without  the 
utmoft  difficulty. — When  the  elevations  of  the  ground 
were  enormous,  it  became  necefiary  to  form  fubterrane - 
t>us  aqusedu&s.  Thefe  carried  the  waters  to  fuch  aquae- 
du£ts  as  were  raifed  above  ground,  in  the  declivity  or  at 
the  foot  of  mountains.  If  the  artificial  channel  of  the 
water  was  not  fufceptible  of  a  downward  bias  but  by 
pa  fling  through  a  rock,  through  this  they  cut  a  paffage 
at  the  fame  height  with  the  fuperior  aqueduft  :  fuch 
a  one  may  be  feen  above  the  city  of  Tivoli,  and  at  the 
place  called  Vivacaro.  The  canal  which  formed  the 
courfe  of  the  aquaeduft  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  mile,  about  five  feet  in  height 
and  four  in  breadth. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  deferves  to  be 
remarked.  It  is,  that  thefe  aquaedu£ts,  which  might 
have  been  dire&ed  in  a  ftraight  line  to  the  city,  did  not 
arrive  at  it  but  by  frequent  and  winding  mazes.  Some 
have  faid  that  this  oblique  track  was  purfued  to  avoid 
the  expence  which  mull  attend  the  building  of  arcades 
to  an  extraordinary  height :  others,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  diminilh  the  impetuofity  of  the  current  ; 
which,  rolling  in  a  ftraight  line  through  an  iinmenfe 
fpace,  muft  always  have  increafed  its  velocity,  muft 
have  worn  the  canals  by  perpetual  and  forcible  attri¬ 
tion,  and  of  confequence  afforded  an  impure  and  un- 
wholefome  draught  to  the  inhabitants.  But  fince  there 
was  fo  great  a  defeent  between  the  cafcade  of  Tivoli  and 
Rome,  it  is  demanded  why  they  ftiould  go  to  draw 
jyater  from  the  fame  river  at  the  diftance  of  more  than 
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20  miles  higher  ;  nay,  of  more  than  30  mile?,  if  we  Aqujc<!u&. 
reckon  the  curvatures  of  its  dire 61  ion  through  that  v 
mountainous  countiy  ?  It  is  replied,  the  motive  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  water  more  falubiious  and  more  limpid, 
was  fufficient  to  make  the  Romans  think  their  labour 
necefiary,  and  their  expence  properly  bellowed  ;  and  to 
thofe  who  reflect  that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  im¬ 
pregnated  with  mineral  particles,  and  by  no  means 
wholefome,  the  anfwer  will  appear  fatisfa&ory. 

If  any  one  will  call  his  eyes  upon  Plate  128th  ofVol.  iv. 
the  Antiquities  of  Father  Monttaucon,  he  will  fee 
with  how  much  care  thefe  immenfe  tvoiks  were  con- 
ftru&ed.  From  diftance  to  diftance  fpiramenta  were 
left,  that,  if  the  water  ftiould  happen  to  be  flopped  by 
any  accident,  it  might  gradually  difembogue,  till  they 
could  clear  its  ordinary  paflage.  lheie  were  likewife, 
even  in  the  very  canals  which  conveyed  the  water,  ca¬ 
vities  confiderably  deeper  than  its  internal  furfaee,  into 
which  the  ftream  was  precipitated,  and  where  it  re¬ 
mained  ftagnant  till  it  was  refined  from  mud  and  fecu¬ 
lence  ;  and  ponds,  where  it  might  expand  itfelf  till  it 
was  purified. 

The  aquaeduft  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  had  an  arch  of 
16  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  was  eompofed  of  three 
different  kinds  of  ftone  5  one  of  them  reddilh,  another 
brown,  and  a  third  of  an  earth  colour.  Above,  there 
appeared  two  canals  ;  of  which  the  higheft  was  fed  by 
the  new  waters  of  the  Tiverone,  and  the  lower  by  what 
they  called  the  Cla*dian  river.  The  entire  edifice  is  70 
Roman  feet  high.  Near  this  aquaeduft,  we  have  in 
Father  Montfaucon  the  plan  of  another  with  three  ca¬ 
nals  ;  the  higheft  fupplied  bv  the  water  called  Julia y 
that  in  the  middle  from  Tepula,  and  the  leweft  from  the 
Aqua  Marcia. 

The  arch  of  the  aquaeduft  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  is  of 
hewn  ftone,  very  beautiful  \  that  of  the  aquaedu£t  of 
the  Aqua  Neronia  is  of  bricks  :  they  are  each  of  them 
72  Roman  feet  in  height. 

The  canal  of  the  aquaedufl  which  was  called  the 
Aqua  Appia ,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  for  a  Angularity 
which  is  obferved  in  it  \  for  it  is  not,  like  the  others, 
plain,  nor  gradual  in  its  defeent  ;  but  much  narrower  at 
the  lower  than  the  higher  end. 

The  conful  Frontinus,  who  fuperintended  the  aquae- 
du£ls  under  the  emperor  Nerva,  mentions  nine  of  them 
which  had  each  13,594  pipes  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Vigerus  obferves,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  Rome 
received  500,000  hogffieads  of  water. 

We  might  likewife  have  mentioned  the  aquaedudb  of 
Drufus,  and  that  of  Riminius :  but  we  (hall  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  obferving  here,  that  Auguftus  caufed  all 
the  aqusedudls  to  be  repaired  ;  and  afterwards  pafs  to 
other  monuments  of  the  fame  kind,  and  ftill  more  im¬ 
portant,  which  give  the  moft  ftriking  ideas  of  Roman 
magnificence. 

One  of  thefe  monuments  is  the  aquaedwR  of  Metz, 
of  which  a  great  number  of  arcades  ftill  remain.  Thefe 
arcades  crofted  the  Mofelle,  a  river  which  is  broad  and 
vaft  at  that  place.  The  copious  fources  of  Gorze  fur- 
niftied  water  for  the  reprefentation  of  a  fea  fight.  This 
water  was  colledled  in  a  refervoir  :  from  thence  it  was 
conduced  by  fubterranoous  canals  formed  of  hewn 
ftone,  and  fo  fpacious  that  a  man  could  walk  ere£l  in 
them  :  it  traverfed  the  Mofelle  upon  its  fuperb  and  lof¬ 
ty  arcades,  which  may  ftill  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 

two 
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Aquxdudl  two  leagues  from  Metz  ;  fo  nicely  wrought  and  fo 
||  firmly  cemented,  that,  except  thofe  parts  in  the  mid- 
Aquarius.  die  which  have  been  carried  away  by  the  ice,  they  have 
refilled,  and  will  Hill  refill,  the  fevered  fliocks  of  the 
mod  violent  feafons.  From  thefe  arcades,  other  aquas- 
du£ls  conveyed  the  waters  to  the  baths,  and  to  the 
place  where  the  naval  engagement  was  mimicked. 

If  we  may  trufl  Colmenarus,  the  aquaedmEl  of  Sego¬ 
via  may  be  compared  with  the  moil  admired  labours  of 
antiquity.  There  dill  remain  159  arcades,  wholly  con¬ 
fiding  of  flones  enormoudy  large,  and  joined  without 
mortar.  Thefe  arcades,  with  what  remains  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  are  IC2  feet  high  ;  there  are  two  ranges  of  ar¬ 
cades,  one  above  another.  The  aquccdutl  dows  through 
the  city  and  runs  beneath  the  greateft  number  of  houfes 
which  are  at  the  lower  end. 

After  thefe  exorbitant  ftru&ures,  we  may  be  in  feme 
degree  believed  when  we  fpeak  of  the  aqucaduB  which 
Louis  XIV.  caufed  to  be  built  near  Maintenon,  for 
caraying  water  from  the  river  Bucq  to  Verfailles  :  it  is 
perhaps  the  greatell  aqusedudl  which  now  fubfifts  in 
the  world :  it  is  700  fathoms  in  length,  and  contains 
242  arcades. 

AQUAMBOE,  one  of  the  greated  monarchies  on 
the  coatl  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  llretching  20  miles  in 
breadth,  and  ten  times  that  fpace  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft.  According  to  Bofman,  the  coaft  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  petty  royalties,  but  all  of  them 
fubje£!  to  the  king  of  Aquamboe,  who  indiferimi- 
nately  ufes  an  unlimited  authority  over  them  and  the 
meaneft  of  his  fuhjefts.  Iiis  defpotifm  gave  rife  to  a 
proverbial  faying,  that  “  there  are  only  two  ranks  of 
men  at  Aquamboe ;  the  royal  family,  and  Haves.” 
The  natives  of  this  country  are  haughty,  turbulent, 
and  warlike  ;  and  their  power  is  formidable  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  grievoudy  infeft  fucli  na¬ 
tions  as  are  tributaries  to  the  king  of  Aquamboe,  en¬ 
tering  their  territories  by  troops,  and  carrying  off 
from  the  inhabitants  whatever  they  think  proper  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  meet  with  any  oppofition  from  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  they  are  fenfible  the  king  would  not  fail  to 
refent  this  as  an  inoignitv  offered  to  him. 
AQUAPENDENTE.  See  Fabricius. 

AQUARIANS,  Chridians  in  the  primitive  church 
who  confecrated  water  in  the  eucharift  indead  of  wine. 
This  they  did  under  pretence  of  abftinence  and  tempe¬ 
rance  ;  or,  becaufe  they  thought  it  univerfally  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  eat  fie fli  or  drink  wine.  Epiphanius  calls  them 
Kncratites ,  from  their  abQinence  ;  St  Audin,  Aqua¬ 
rians ,  from  their  ufe  of  water  ;  and  Theodorct,  who 
fays  they  fprang  from  Tatian,  Hydropornjlatcv ,  becaufe 
they  offered  water  indead  of  wine. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  another  fort  of  Aquarians, 
who  did  not  reject  the  ufe  of  wine  as  unlawful  ;  for 
they  adminidered  the  eucharid  in  wine  at  evening 
fervice  5  but,  in  their  morning  affemblies,  they  com¬ 
monly  fifed  water,  for  fear  the  fmell  of  wine  fhould 
difeotfer  them  to  the  heathens. 

AQUARIUS,  the  Water- carrier,  in  Agrono¬ 
my,  the  nth  fign  in  the  zodiac,  reckoning  from  A- 
ries  ;  from  which  alfo  the  nth  part  of  the  ecliptic 
takes  its  name. — The  fun  moves  through  Aquarius  in 
the  month  of  January  ;  it  is  marked  thus, 

The  poets  feign,  that  Aquarius  was  Ganymede, 
whom  Jupiter  raviftied  under  the  fhape  of  an  eagle, 


and  carried  away  into  heaven,  to  ferve  as  a  cup-bear-  Aquarius 
er,  in  the  room  of  Hebe  and  Vulcan  ;  whence  the  II 
name. — Others  hold,  that  the  fign  was  thus  called,  Aquadnta- 
becaufe,  when  it  appears  in  the  horizon,  the  weather  _ 
ufually  proves  rainy. 

The  dars  in  the  conftellation  Aquarius,  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  catalogue,  are  45  ;  in  Tycho’s  41  ;  in  HeveliusV 
47  ;  in  Flamded’s  108. 

AQUARTIA.  See  Botany  Index . 

AQUATIC,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  fuch  things  as  live  or  grow  in  water. 

AQUATINFA,  a  method  of  etching  on  copper, 
lately  invented,  by  which  a  foft  and  beautiful  colour  is 
produced,  refembling  a  fine  drawing  in  water  colours 
or  Indian  ink. 

Previous  to  the  operation  upon  the  plate,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powder  mud  be  prepared. — Take  of  afphaltum 
and  fine  tranfparent  rofin,  equal  parts,  fuppofe  two 
ounces  of  each,  and  pound  them  feparately.  Through 
a  mudin  fieve  (which  may  be  formed  with  part  of  a 
chipbox  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter)  fift  upon  a 
fheet  of  paper  a  thin  ftratum  of  the  afphaltum,  above 
which  fift  a  fimilar  layer  of  the  rofin,  and  upon  this 
another  layer  of  afphaltum,  continuing  thefe  alternate 
layers  till  both  of  the  powders  are  exhauded ;  then 
pafs  the  mixture  through  the  fame  fieve  upon  the  paper 
once  or  twice,  or  till  both  appear  to  be  fufficiently  in¬ 
corporated  )  when  the  powder  is  ready  for  ufe.  Some,  in- 
ftead  of  the  above  mixture,  ufe  gum  fandarach  pounded. 

The  main  procefs  is  as  follows  : — A  copperplate  be¬ 
ing  polidied  in  the  ufual  way,  lay  the  etching  ground 
upon  it,  and  etch  the  outlines  of  your  defign  in  the 
manner  dirc&ed  under  the  article  Etching  :  The 
ground  is  then  to  be  foftened  with  a  little  greafe,  and 
wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  rag  :  leaving,  however,  as 
much  greafe  upon  the  plate  as  jud  to  dim  the  cop¬ 
per.  You  now  fift  your  powder  upon  the  furface  of 
the  plate  •,  after  which,  ftrike  the  other  fide  of  it  pret¬ 
ty  fmartly  againd  the  edge  of  the  table,  in  order  to 
difeharge  it  of  the  loofe  powder  :  This  done,  with  a 
hand-vice  hold  the  back  of  the  plate  over  a  chaffing 
di(h  of  charcoal  fire,  till  it  become  fo  hot  as  to  give 
pain  upon  being  touched  with  the  back  of  the  hand  ; 
and  the  powder  which  adhered  to  the  greafe  will  now 
be  fixed  to  the  plate.  The  plate  being  then  differed 
to  cool,  take  turpentine  varnidi  mixed  with  ivory 
black  ;  and  with  a  hair  pencil  dipt  in  it,  cover  all  the 
lights  or  places  where  there  is  no  work  or  (hades.  A 
rim  or  border  of  bees- wax  is  now  to  be  raffed  under 
the  plate  :  Then  having  reduced  the  aquafortis  to  a 
proper  ftrength  by  vinegar  or  water,  you  pour  it  on, 
and  let  it  ftand  five  minutes  for  the  fir  ft  or  lighted 
ftiade  :  after  which,  pour  it  off;  and  having  w  a  filed 
the  plate  with  water,  let  it  on  edge  to  dry  :  Then  with 
the  varnifh  flop  up  your  light  {hades  :  pour  on  the 
aquafortis  for  the  fecond  tint,  and  let  it  ftand  five  mi¬ 
nutes  more  ;  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  for  every 
tint  till  you  produce  the  darkeft  {hades.  If  a  bold 
open  ground  is  wanted  in  any  part,  this  requires  an 
after  operation  :  The  ground  muft  be  laid  as  the  other, 
by  lifting  on  the  powder ;  only  this  powder  is  much 
coarfer,  and  the  plate  muft  be  much  more  heated  in 
order  that  the  particles  of  the  powder  may  fpread,  and 
form  fmall  circles :  even  good  clean  rofin  will  do  by 
itfelf. 
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powder  is  fifted  upon  "the  plate  with  a  finer  fieve.  If 
'  the  trees  or  any  part  of  the  fore-ground  require  to  be 
higher  finiihed,  the  plate  mull  be  entirely  cleanfed 
from  greafe  with  bread,  and  a  ground  laid  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  etching ;  when  you  may  fimlh  as  highly 
und  neatly  as  you  pleafe  with  the  needle  or  point,  by 
ftippling  with  dots  and  biting  up  tliofe  parts,  or  by  a 
rolling-wheel. 

The  preceding  is  the  method  for  prints  of  one  tingle 
tint.  But  if  different  colours  are  to  be  expreffed,  there 
will  be  required  as  many  different  .plates,  each  plate 
having  only  the  part  etched  upon  it  which  is  defigned 
.'to  be  charged  with  its  proper  colour  :  unlefs  (as  may 
happen  in  particular  fubjefts)  feme  of  the  colours  are 
fo  diftant  from  each  other  as  to  allow  the  printer  room 
to  fill  them  in  with  his  rubber  without  blending  them  •, 
in  which  cafe,  two  or  more  different  colours  may  be 
printed  from  the  fame  plate  at  once. — Where  different 
plates  are  neceffary,  a  feparate  one,  having  a  pin  in 
each  corner,  mull  be  provided  as  a  foie  or  bottom  to 
the  aquatinta  plates  •,  and  thefe  again  muft  be  exaft  y 
fitted,  having  each  a  fmall  hole  in  their  corners  for  pai¬ 
ring  over  the  pins  of  the  foie  ;  the  faid  pins  ferving  the 
double  purpoie  of  retaining  the  plates  fucceffively  in 
their  due  pofition,  and  of  direfting  the  printer  in  pla- 
~cing  the  paper  exaftly  on  each  plate  fo  as  not  to  Ihift ; 
by  which  means  each  tint  or  colour  will  be  exaftly  re¬ 
ceived  on  its  proper  place. — This  is  the  method  prac- 
tifed  at  Paris.  A  landfcape  or  fimilar  fubjeft,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  printed  off  at  once  in  the  different  pro¬ 
per  colours,  by  painting  thefe  upon  the  plate.  In  this 
cafe,  the  colours  muft  be  pretty  thick  in  their  confid¬ 
ence  •,  and  the  plate  muft  be  carefully  wiped  in  the 
xifual  way  after  the  laying  on  of  each  tint,  as  well  as 
receive  a  general  wipe  upon  its  being  charged  with  all 
the  tints. 

This  art  is  kept  as  fecret  as  poflible  by  thole  who 
praftife  it 5  and  it  is  believed  that  no  particular  expla¬ 
nation  or  direaions,  before  the  prefent,  have  been 
communicated  to  the  public.  In  order  to  fucceed, 
however,  great  care  and  judgment  are  requifite  ;  and 
much  depends  upon  a  certain  nicety  of  management, 
which  is  only  attainable  by  pra&ice. 

A  QU  AVIVA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Bari. 

AQUEDUCT.  See  Aqueduct. 

AQUEOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  water,  or  that  abounds  with  it. 

Aqueous  Humour .  See  Anatomy,  p.  276. 

AQUILA,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  ea¬ 
gle.  See  Falco. 

Aquila,  the  Eagle,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  conftella- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  ufually  joined  with 
Antinous.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Aquila  and 
Antinous,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  15;  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s  19*,  in  Hevelius’s  42;  in  the  Britannic  cata¬ 
logue,  71.  ,  . 

Aquila,  a  fine  large  city  of  Italy,  and  the  capital 
of  Abruzzo,  feated  on  a  hill,  on  the  banks,  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Pefcaro,  near  its  fource.  It  has  an  ancient  caftle, 
and  is  a  bi (hop’s  fee  immediately  under  the  pope.  The 
land  about  it  produces  great  plenty  of  faffron.  It  was 
very  near  being  all  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  Fe- 
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ULWai 3  x  /WJ.  The  firft  (hock  was  fo  terrible,  that  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  city  ;  but  returning  to  vef- 
pers,  it  being  Candlemas  day,  the  (hocks  followed  one 
another  with  fuch  violence,  that  2/\.?ooo  people  pe¬ 
riled,  and  great  numbers  were  wounded;  800  were 
killed  in  one  Angle  church  ;  many  other  churches,  mo- 
naileries,  noble  buildings,  and  the  townhoufe,  were 
either  fvvallowed  up  or  overturned,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  and  its  walls.  Aquila  (lands 
30  miles  from  the  fea,  and  about  16  from  the  confines 
of  the  pope’s  dominions,  E.  Long.  14-  2,0.  N.  Lat. 

42.  20.  _  _ 

AQUILEG1A,  Columbine.  See  Botany  In - 

^  AQUILEIA,  a  large  city  of  the  Carni,  or  Veneti, 
and  a  noble  Roman  colony,  which  was  led  thither  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  Macedonian  wars,  (Livy). 
It  is  w allied  by  two  rivers,  the  Natifo  and  Turrus, 


(Pliny).  The  reafon  of  leading  this. colony. was,  iri 
order  to  be  a  bulwark  againft  the  neighbouring  bar¬ 
barians.  The  colony  was  afterwards  increafed  with 
1300  families  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  (Livy)  ,  from 
which  it  became  a  very  famous  port  town,  (Herodian). 
The  emperor  Julian  aferibes  the  appellation  to  the  au¬ 
gury  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  building  it ;  but  Ifaa.c 
Voftius  on  Mela,  to  the  great  plenty  of  water,  as  if 
the  town  were  called  Aquilegia.  The  harbour,  at.  the 
mouth  of  the  Natifo,  is  diftant  60  ftadia  from  the  city  , 
fo  that  (hips  of  burden  are  towed  up  the  river,  (Stra¬ 
bo).  In  452  it  was  befieged  by  Attila  with  an  innu¬ 
merable  hoft  of  barbarians.  The  walls  were  affaulted 
by  a  formidable  train  of  battering  rams,  moveable  tur¬ 
rets,  and  engines  that  threw  ftones,  darts,  and  fire  ; 
and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  employed  the  forcible 
impulfe  of  hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  intereft,  to  (ub- 
vert  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the  conqueft  of 
Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richeft, 
the  raoft  populous,  and  the  ftrongeft  of  the  maritime 
cities  of  the  Hadriatic  coaft.  Three,  months  were 
confumed  without  effedt  in  the  fiege ;  till  the  want  of 
provifions  and  the  clamours  of  his  army  compelled 
Attila  to  relinquifh  the  enterprife,  and  reludlantly  to 
iffue  his  orders  that  the  troops  ftiould  ftrike  their 
tents  the  next  morning  and  begin  their  retreat.  But 
as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  penfive,  angry,  and  difap- 
pointed,  he  obferved  a  ftork  preparing  to  leave  her 
neft  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  in¬ 
fant  family  towards  the  country.  He  feized,  with  the 
ready  penetration  of  a  ftatefman,  this  trifling  incident 
which  chance  had  offered  to  fuperftition  ;  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  (uch  a  domeftic 
bird,  fo  conftantly  attached  to  human  fociety,  would 
never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  feats,  unlefs  thofe 
towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  foli- 
tude.  The  favourable  omen  infpired  an  aflurance.of 
vidlory  ;  the  fiege  was  renewed  and  profecuted  with 
frefh  vigour  ;  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the  part  of 
the  wall  from  whence  the  ftork  had  taken  her  flight ; 
the  Huns  mounted  to  the  aflault  with  irrefiftible  fury ; 
and  the  fucceeding  generation  could  fcarcely  difeover 
the  ruins  of  Aquileia.  The  place,  however,  is  ftill 
called  Aquileia;  and  there  are  feveral  inferiptions  and 
antiquities  to  be  feen  in  it,  which  are  worthy  of  a  tra¬ 
veller’s  notice ;  and,  though  dwindled  into  a  poor  vil¬ 
lage,  it  gives  a  title  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia. 
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AquiliciumThe  patriarch  is  named  by  the  Venetians,  and  refides 
II  at  Udino,  becaufe  the  town  of  Aquileia  belongs  to 
'Aquimim.^  t}ie  fJoufe  0f  Auftria.  E.  Long.  1 3.  30.  N.  Lat. 
v  46.  20. 

AQUILICIUM,  or  Aquiliciana,  in  Roman  an¬ 
tiquity,  facrifices  performed  in  times  of  exceffive  drought, 
to  obtain  rain  of  the  gods. 

AQUILINE,  fomething  belonging  to  or  refembling 
an  eagle  :  Thus  an  aquiline  nofe  is  one  bent  fomewhat 
like  an  eagle’s  beak. 

AQUILO,  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  north-eaft 
wind  }  or  that  which  blows  at  450  from  the  north  to¬ 
ward  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon _ The  poets  gave 

the  name  aquilo  to  all  ftormy  winds  dreaded  by  the  ma¬ 
riner. 

AQUILUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  dark  or  dufky 
colour  approaching  to  black.  Hence  fome  of  the  Hea¬ 
then  gods  were  called  dii  aquili ,  q.  d.  nigri, 

AQUIMINARIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  luftral 
vefiels,  wherein  the  Romans  carried  their  holy  Water  for 
expiation  and  other  religious  offices. 

.4  QUIN  AS,  St  Thomas,  ftyled  the  Angelical 
DoBor ,  was  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the 
counts  of  Aquino,  defcended  from  the  kings  of  Sicily 
and  Arragon  •,  and  was  born  in  the  caftle  of  Aquino, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1224  or 
1225.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  ; 
and,  after  having  taught  fchool  divinity  in  molt  of  the 
univerlities  of  Italy,  at  lalt  fettled  at  Naples  ;  where 
he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  in  lludy,  in  reading  of  lec¬ 
tures,  and  in  adts  of  piety  •,  and  was  fo  far  from  the 
views  of  ambition  or  profit,  that  he  refufed  the  arcb- 
bilhopric  of  that  city,  when  it  was  offered  him  by  Pope 
Clement  IV.  He  died  in  1274,  leaving  an  amazing 
number  of  writings,  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
17  vols.  folio,  in  the  year  1490.  He  was  canonized 
by  Pope  J®hn  XXII.  in  the  year  1323  •,  and  Pius  V. 
who  was  of  the  fame  order  with  him,  gave  him,  in 
1567,  the  title  'of  the  Fifth  Doctor  of  the  church,  and 
appointed  his  feftival  to  be  kept  with  the  fame-  folem- 
nity  as  thofe  of  the  other  four  dolors.  His  authority 
has  always  been  of  great  authority  in  the  fcliools  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  Plerbert,  in  his  life  of 
Henry  VIII.  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
fons  which  induced  that  king  to  write  againft  Luther 
was,  that  the  latter  had  fpoken  contemptuoully  of  A- 
quinas. 

AQUINO,  Philip  d’,  in  Latin  Aquinas  or  Aqui- 
nius,  having  turned  from  Judaifm,  had  a  penfion  from 
the  clergy  of  France  ;  and  acquired  much  reputation 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he 
taught  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Lous  XIII.  and  by 
the  books  he  publifhed,  among  which  is  his  DiBio - 
'  narium  Hebrceo- Clialdteo-Tlialmudico-Rnbbinicum.  His 
grandfon,  Anthony  D’Anquin,  was  firft  phyfician  to 
Louis  XIV. 

Aquino,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  Terra  di  Lavora  ;  a  biftiop’s  fee,  but  ruined 
by  the  emperor  Conrade,  and  now  confifling  of  about 
35  houfes.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Juvenal, 
and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  E.  Long.  14.  30.  N.  Lat. 
41.  32. 

AOUINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  large  muni¬ 
cipal  town,  and  a  Roman  colony  on  the  borders  of  the 
Samnites,  wafhed  by  the  river  Melplia  (Strabo).  The 
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inhabitants  are  called  Aquinates.  Now  Aquino ,  but  Aquitania 
almoft  in  ruins,  in  the  territory  of  Lavora.  E.  Long.  || 

17.  11.  N.  Lat.  41.  35.  Arabla- 

AQUITANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  v 
three  principal  divifions  of  Gallia  Comata  (Cfefar)  j 
bounded  by  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean  : 
this  is  the  Aquitania  Ccefariana ,  or  Vetus .  Auguftus 
fet  the  different  boundaries,  viz.  the  Loire,  the  Ceven- 
nes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean  (Strabo).  It  was 
called  Gallia  Aquitanica  (Pliny)  5  and  in  the  old  No- 
titise  Provincia  Aquitanica .  The  people  are  called  Aqui- 
tani  (Caefar).  Now  comprifing  Guienne  (which  feems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Aquitania)  and  Gafcony. 

AR,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  metropolis  of  Moab, 
in  Arabia  Petrsea  (Mofes),  and  the  royal  refidence, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Arnon.  It  was 
called  alfo  Rabba  (Jofhua)  :  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
Rabba  of  the  Ammonites,  Rabbat  Moab ,  and  on  coins 
Rabbath  Morna  (Reland).  Eufebius  fays  it  was  called 
Areopolis  in  his  time,  from  Ar  and  Polls .  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  called  Areopolitce .  St  Jerome  fays  that  this 
city  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  when  he 
was  a  young  man. 

ARA  thuribuli,  the  altar  of  incenfe,  in  Agrono¬ 
my,  a  foutbern  conftellatiori,  not  vifible  in  our  hemi- 
fphere,  confifling,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  feven  ftars  5 
and  according  to  Sharp’s  Catalogue,  annexed  to  that  of 
Mr  Flamfted,  of  nine  ftars. 

Ara,  in  Affironomy,  a  fouthern  conftcllation,  con¬ 
taining  eight  ftars. 

ARAB.or  Arabian  Horse.  See  Equus. 

ARABESQUE,  or  Arabesk,  fomething  done  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  Arabians.  Arabefque ,  Grotefque , 
and  Morefque ,  are  terms  applied  to  fuch  paintings,  or¬ 
naments  of  friezes,  &.c.  where  there  are  no  human  or 
animal  figures,  but  which  confift  wholly  of  imaginary 
foliages,  plants,  ftalks,  &c.  The  words  take  their  rife 
from  hence,  that  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  other  Maho¬ 
metans,  ufe  thefe  kind  of  ornaments  ;  their  religion 
forbidding  them  to  make  any  images  or  figures  of  men 
or  other  animals. 

ARABIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  famous  from  the  re- whence 
moteft  antiquity  for  the  independency  of  its  inhabitants  named, 
during  the  vaft  conquefts  of  the  A.  Syrians,  Perfians, 

Greeks,  and  Romans  *,  and,  in  later  times,  for  being 
the  centre  of  an  empire  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  extent 
to  any  that  ever  exifted. 

This  country,  or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  it,  was 
in  the  earlieft  ages  called  Arabah .  Concerning  the 
etymology  of  this  word  there  are  various  conjec¬ 
tures.  It  has  moft  generally  been  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  2V*,  fignifying  the  weji ,  mixture ,  or 
traffic;  but,  according  to  M.  Volney,  Arab ,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  thefe  countries,  fignifies  a  folitude 
or  defert.  In  its  largeft  extent,  Arabia  lies  between 
the  1 2th  and  35th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the  36th 
and  61ft  of  E.  Long.  Its  greateft  length  from  north 
to  fouth  is  about  1430  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft  is  1200.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Pale-  2 
ftine,  part  of  Syria,  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Boundaries, 
fea,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  fea  Al  Kol%om  ;  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  bay  of 
Ormus  ;  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Syria,  Diyar  Beer, 

Irak,  and  Khuzeftan  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  ftraits 
of  Babelmandel  and  the  Indian  ocean.  It  grows  nar- 
3  Q  rower 
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rower  as  we  approach  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Diyar 
1  Beer  :  and,  by  reafon  of  the  proximity  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  to  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
peninfula,  and  that  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  whole 
■world.— Arabia  Proper,  however,  is  much  narrower, 
including  little  more  than  what  was  comprehended  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arabia  helix,  wluts"' 

■we  (hall  prefently  deferibe  ;  and  here  the  Arabs  have 
been  fettled  almoft  fince  the  flood. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  peninfula  of  Arabia  was  in¬ 
to  Arabah  and  Keilem,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture  •,  the 
firft  of  which  implies  the  weft,  and  the  other  the  eaft, 
denoting  the  fituation  of  the  two  countries.  Ptolemy 
■was  the  firft  who  divided  the  peninfula  we  (peak  of  into 
three  parts,  Arabia  Pctrsea,  Arabia  Deferta,  and  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix,  which  divifion  has  generally  prevailed  fince 

his  time.  111  «  - 

Arabia  Petrxa,  on  the  ealt  was  bounded  by  byna 
and  Arabia  Deferta  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Egypt,  or  rattier 
the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  which  feparates  Afia  from  Africa, 
and  the  Hieropolitan  gulf  or  weftern  arm  of  the  Red 
fea;  on  the  north,  by  PaUftine,  the  lake  Afphalti  es, 
and  Coelofyria ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Arabia  Felix. 
This  trad  did  not  admit  of  much  cultivation,  the  great- 
eft  part  being  covered  with  dry  fands,  or  riling  into 
rocks,  interfperfed  here  and  there  with  fome  fruitful 
fports.  Its  metropolis  was  Petra,  which  by  the  Syrians 
was  ft y led  Rabam,  and  in  Scripture  Jobtheel.  Several 
ether  cities  of  Arabia  Petrsea  are  mentioned  by  Ptole¬ 
my  •  but  as  it  is  very  improbable  fuch  a  barren  country 
fhould  abound  with'  large  cities,  we  muft  look  upon 
them  as  inconfiderable  places. 

Arabia  Deferta  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Euphrates,  which  feparated  it  from  Mefopotamia  •, 
on  the  weft,  by  Syria,  Judsea,  and  Arabia  Petrsea  }  on 
the  eaft,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  fqparated  it 
from  Babylonia  and  Chaldea  *,  on  the  fouth,  by  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix,’  from  which  it  was  l  kewife  feparated  by  le- 
veral  ridges  of  hills.  By  far  the  greateft  part  of  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  former,  was  a  lonefome  de¬ 
fer^  diverfified  only  with  plains  covered  with  fand,  or 
mountains  confiding  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices  ; 
nor  were  they  ever,  unlefs  fometimes  at  the  equinoxes, 
refrefhed  with  rain.  The  few  vegetables  which  they 
produced  were  ftunted  by  a  perpetual  drought,  and  the 
liourilhment  afforded  them  by  the  noaurnal  dews  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Throughout  the  deferts  were  found  huge  moun¬ 
tains  of  fand,  formed  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  that 
continually  blew  over  them  in  the  day-time,  though 
they  ceafed  in  the  night.  Wells  and  fountains  were 
for  the  moft  part  exceedingly  rare  ;  however,  notwith- 
flanding  the  fterility  of  thefe  countries,  the  vaft  plains 
of  fand  juft  now  mentioned  were  interfperfed  with  fruit¬ 
ful  fpots,  which  appeared  here  and  there  like  fo  many 
iftands  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean.  Thefe  being  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  delightful  by  their  verdure,  and  the 
more  fo  by  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  frightful  de¬ 
ferts  the  Arabs  encamped  upon  them ;  and  having 
confumed  every  thing  they  found  upon  one,  removed 
to  another,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  their  defeendants  the 
Bedoweens  at  this  day.  Thefe  fruitful  fpots  were  like- 
wife  frequent  in  Lybia,  and  by  the  Egyptians  called 
auafes,  or  abafes,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  i  he  bar¬ 
ren  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  bordering  upon  the  Red  fea, 
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was  in  like  manner  interfperfed  with  abafes  ;  which 
probably  gave  the  name  of  Abafeni  to  a  nation  fettled  '  ,  - 

there,  and  in  the  adjacent  fertile  region.  A  body  of 
thefe  it  is  faid,  crofting  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel, 
paffed  into  Ethiopia,  which  from  them  received  the 
name  of  Abafta.  From  this  account  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  towns  faid 
by  Ptolemy  to  have  been  fituated  in  it  were  places  of 
very  little  confequence. 

Arabia  Felix  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  two 
kingdoms  juft  deferibed;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Red 
fea  f  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  by  part  of  that  fea,  toge- 
ther  with  the  Arabian  and  Periian  gulfs.  In  Strabo  s 
time  it  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  by  the  orien¬ 
tal  hiftorians  called  Taman,  Heja%,  Tehamah,  NajJ, 
and  Yamama.  In  this  diftrift  flood  feveral  towns 
particularly  Nyfa,  famous  for  being  the  birthplace  of 
Bacchus-,  and  Mufa,  or  Muza,  a  celebrated  empo¬ 
rium  or  harbour,  where  the  Arabian  merchants  refort- 
ed  with  their  frankincenfe,  fpices,  and  perfumes. 

Thefe  two  were  fituated  in  the  province  of  Yaman. 

In  that  of  Hejaz  flood  the  ftill  more  famous  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  ;  alfo  Thaifa  or  Taifa,  Gjudda  or 
Joddo,  Yanbo  or  A1  Yanbo,  and  Madian,  the  Mo- 
diana  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Midian  or  Madian  of  Scrip- 

ture.  .  ,  4 

At  what  time  the  above-mentioned  kingdoms  were  When  peo, 
firft  peopled  we  have  no  certain  accounts.  The  moft  pled, 
confiderable  nations  inhabiting  Arabia  Petraea,  in  the 
early  ages,  were  the  Ifhmaelites,  the  Nabataei  or  Na- 
batheans,  the  Cedraei  or  Kedareni,  and  the  Agarem  or 
Hagareni  }  and  of  thefe  the  Ifhmaelites  were  the  moft 
powerful,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  all  the  reft  *,  and 
if  the  Hagareni  were  not  the  fame  people  with  them  * 
they  muft  at  leaft  have  been  nearly  related.  Kimchi, 
an  oriental  hiftoiian,  infinuates,  that  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  children  of  Hagar  by  an  Arab,  after  (lie  had 
left  Abraham.  In  after  ages,  the  names  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  fituated  here  were  abiorbed  in  that  of  Saracens ,  - 
by  which  the  Ifhmaelites  are  diftinguifhed  in  the  Jeru-* 
falem  Targum.  A  nation  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Pliny* 
called  Arraceni ,  and  Saraceni  by  Ptolemy  and  Diofco- 
rides,  which  was  probably  no  other  than  the  Ifhmael- 
ites  above  mentioned.  In  Arabia  Deferta  feveral  tribes 
refided,  all  of  whom  were  very  obfeure,  except  the 
Aifitee  and  Arad.  The  former  are  fuppofed  by  Bo- 
chart  to  have  been  Job’s  countrymen,  and  the  latter 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Hagareni,  Arraceni, 
or  Saraceni,  above  mentioned.  Arabia  Felix  was  in¬ 
habited  by  many  different  tribes  ;  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  were  the  Sabaei,  Gerrad,  Minsei  or  Minnaer* 
Atramitae,  Marinatae,  Catabani,  Afcitoe,  Homeritae, 
Sapphoritse,  Omanitae,  Saraceni,  Nabathaei,  Thamy-^ 
deni,  and  Bnizomenae  ;  but  neither  their  limits  nor  fi¬ 
tuation  can  now  be  determined  with  any  manner  of 

^According  to  the  oriental  hiftorians,  the  Arabs  are  Dwilon  of 
to  be  divided  into  two  clafles  \  viz*  the  old  loft  Ara-t he  Ara  ^ 
bians ,  and  the pt'efent*  J  he  moft  famous  tribes  among* 
the  former  were  thofe  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tafm,  Jades, 

Jorham,  Amalek,  Amtem,  Hafhem,  Abil,  and  Bar. 
Concerning  thefe,  though  now  entirely  loft  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  among  other  trihes,  there  are  fome  remark¬ 
able  traditions,  of  which  the  following  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen.  - 
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Arabia.  The  tribe  of  Ad  deduced  their  origin  from  Ad  the  fon 
v— pr— J  of  Aws,  or  Uz,  the  fon  of  Aram,  the  fon  of  Shem,  who, 
6  after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  fettled  in  A1  Abkaf,  or 
Toncernin?  win'^ing  fands  in  the  province  of  Hadramant,  on 
the  tribe  of  the  confines  of  Yaman,  where  his  pofterity  greatly 
Ad.  multiplied.  Their  firft  king  was  Sheddad,  the  fon  of 

Ad,  who  built  a  {lately  palace,  and  made  a  delightful 
garden  in  the  deferts  of  Aden,  which  he  defigned  as 
an  imitation  of  the  celeftial  paradife.  This  garden  he 
‘called  Irem  :  and  when  it  was  finifhed,  he  fet  out  with 
a  great  retinue  to  take  a  view  of  it  \  but,  having  fome 
thoughts  of  affuming  divine  honours,  he  was  deftroyed 
by  a  tempeft  from  heaven,  while  yet  a  day’s  journey 
from  his  paradife.  The  garden  and  palace,  however, 
were  preferved,  though  invifible,  as  a  monument  of  di¬ 
vine  vengeance. 

After  the  death  of  Sheddad,  the  kingdom  of  Ad 
was  governed  by  a  long  feries  of  princes,  concerning 
whom  many  fables  are  related  by  the  eaftern  writers. 
The  conclufion  of  their  hiftory,  however,  is  as  follows. 
*i  The  Adites,  in  procefs  of  time,  falling  from  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God  into  idolatry,  God  fent  the 
prophet  Hud,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Heber,  to 
preach  to  and  reclaim  them.  But  they  refufing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  million,  or  to  obey  him,  God  fent  a  hot 
and  fuffocating  wind,  which  blew  feven  nights  and  eight 
days,  and  entering  at  their  noftrils  paffed  through  their 
bodies,  and  deftroyed  them  all,  a  very  few  only  except¬ 
ed,  who  had  liftened  to  Hud,  and  retired  with  him  to 
another  place.”  Others  relate,  il  that  before  this  ter¬ 
rible  cataftrophe,  they  had  been  previoufly  chaftifed 
with  a  three  years  drought ;  and  therefore  fent  Kail 
'Ebn  Ithar,  and  Morthen  Ebn  Sdaa,  with  70  other 
principal  men,  to  Mecca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe 
of  Amalek,  whofe  prince  was  Moahwiyah  Ebn  Beer,  to 
obtain  of  God  fome  rain.  Kail  having  begged  of  God 
that  he  would  fend  rain  to  the  people  of  »Ad,  three 
clouds  appeared,  a  white,  a  red,  and  a  black  one  ;  and 
a  voice  from  heaven  ordered  him  to  choofe  which  he 
would.  Kail  failed  not  to  make  choice  of  the  laft, 
thinking  it  would  be  laden  with  moft  rain  •,  but  when 
this  cloud  came  over  them,  it  proved  to  be  fraught  with 
the  divine  vengeance,  and  a  tempeft  broke  forth  from 
^  it  which  deftroyed  them  all. 

Arabs  from  The  prefent  drabs,  according  to  their  own  ldftorians, 
whom  de-  are  fprung  from  Kahtan,  the  fame  with  Joktan,  the  fon 
icended.  0f  jr^er,  and  Adnan,  defeended  in  avdire61  line  from 
Iftvmael  the  fon  of  Abraham.  The  former  of  thefe  they 
called  genuine  or  pure  Arabs,  and  the  latter  the  natura~ 
Ji%ed  or  infititious  Arabs. 

Joktan  the  fon  of  Eber  had  13  fons,  who  fome  time 
after  the  confufion  of  languages  fettled  in  Arabia,  ex¬ 
tending  themfelves  from  Media, to  Sephar,  a  mountain¬ 
ous  place  in  the  fouth  eaftern  part  of  that  peninfula. 
According  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  he  had  3  1  fons, 
all  of  whom  left  Arabia  and  went  into  India,  except 
two,  viz.  Yarab  and  Jorham  \  the  former  of  whom,  they 
fay,  gave  the  name  both  to  their  country  and  language. 
Iftvmael  and  his  mother  Hagar  having  been  difmified 
by  Abraham,  entered  into  the  wildernefs  of  Paran,  as 
related  in  the  book  of  Genefis.  The  facred  hiftorian 
informs  us,  that  during  his  refidence  in  the  wildernefs 
he  married  an  Egyptian  ;  and  the  Arabian  writers  fay 
that  he  alfo  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Modab  king 
cf  Hejaz,  lineally  defeended  from  Jorham  the  founder 


of  that  kingdom.  By  the  Egyptian  he  was  probably  Arabia.  ^ 
the  father  of  the  Scenite  or  wild  Arabs  *>  ana  having  v— ^ 
allied  himfelf  to  the  Jorhamites,  he  is  corffidered  by 
the  Arabians  as  the  father  of  the  greateft  part  of  their 
nation.  a 

Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  is  faid  to  have  firft  reigned,  and  Joktaa  the- 
worn  a  diadem,  in  Yaman*,  but  the  particulars  of  his  firft  king, 
reign  we  nowhere  learn.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Yarab 
already  mentioned,  he  by  Yaftiab,  and  Yaftiab  by  Abd 
Shems.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  expeditions  again!! 
his  enemies,  carried  off  great  fpoils,  and  took  many  ^ 
of  them  prifoners.  He  is  faid  to  have  built  the  city  Refervoir 
of  Saba  or  Mareb,  and  above  it  a  ftupendous  mound  of  Saba, 
or  building,  which  formed  a  vaft  refervoir,  containing 
all  the  water  that  came  down  from  the  mountains.  By 
means  of  this  refervoir  the  kings  of  Yaman  not  only 
fupplied  the  inhabitants'  of  Saba  and  their  lands  with 
water,  but  likewife  kept  the  territories  they  had  fub- 
dued  in  greater  awe,  as  by  cutting  off  their  communi¬ 
cation  with  it  they  could  at  any  time  greatly  diftrefs 
them. 

Abd  Shems  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hamyar,  from 
whom  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  is  faid  to  take  its  name  j 
and  he  by  a  feries  of  17  kings,  concerning  whom  we 
have  no  remarkable  particulars,  except  that  from  one  of 
them,  called  Africus ,  the  continent  of  Africa  took  its  10 
name.  The  laft  of  thefe  was  fucceeded  by  a  daughter  Balkis  fup- 
named  Balkis  or  Be/kis ,  whom  fome  will  have  to  beP^e£*tob€? 
the  queen  of  Sheba  who  paid  a  vifit  to  Solomon.  Af- sheb^ 
ter  Balkis  came  Malca,  furnamed  NaJJjerolneam  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  magnificence  and  liberality.  Having  had 
bad  fuccefs  in  an  expedition,  where  his  army  was  over- 
whelmed  by  torrents  of  fand,  he  caufed  a  brazen  ftatue 
to  be  erected,  with  the  following  infeription  in  the  old 
Hamyaritic  chara&er  :  “  There  is  no  paffage  behind 
me,  no  moving  farther  ;  the  fon  of  Sharhabil.”  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Shamar  Yaraafti,  fo  called  on  account  of  IT 
his  being  affe&ed  with  a  conftant  tremour.  To  this  SamarcamJ, 
prince  the  city  of  Samarcand  is  faid  to  owe  its  exiftence.  by  whom 
After  Shamar  Yaraafti  we  have  a  lift  of  15  kings,  0fbu^t# 
whom  nothing  worth  mentioning  is  recorded,  except 
of  one  Abu  Carb  Afaad,  who  adorned  the  Caaba  or 
temple  of  Mecca  with  tapeftry,  and  firft  introduced 
Judaifm  among  the  Hamyarites.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  his  fubje&s,  probably  on  account  of  religion.  The 
laft  of  the  15  kings  above  mentioned  was  called  Abra - 
hah,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sabban.  He  had 
that  famous  fword  called  Samfannah ,  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  caliph  A1  Raftiid.  This 
prince  was  fucceeded  by  Dhu  Shanater,  who  had  fix 
fingers  on  each  hand.  He  wras  abandoned  to  unnatu¬ 
ral  luft,  and  dethroned  for  abufing  fome  of  the  nobleft 
youths  in  the  kingdom.  To  him  fucceeded  Yufef,  who  yufcf  a 
lived  about  70  years  before  Mahomet.  He  perfecuted  bloody  per- 
all  thole  who  would  not  turn  Jews,  putting  them  to  fccutor. 
death  by  various  tortures,  the  moft  common  of  which 
w^as  throwing  them  into  a  glowing  pit  of  fire ;  whence 
he  had  the  appellation  of  the  lord  of  the  pit .  This  per¬ 
fection  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  Koran.  The  laft  of 
the  Hamyaritic  monarchs  was  Dhu  Jadan,  according 
to  Abulfeda ;  but,  according  to  others,  the  Yufef  juft 
mentioned,  who  was  furnamed  Dhu  Nowaf  on  account 
of  his  flowing  curls,  and  was  the  laft  who  reigned  in 
an  uninterrupted  fucceftion.  He  was  a  bigotted  Jew, 
as  already  mentioned ;  and  treated  his  fubje&s  with 

3  ft  2  fucli 
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Arabia,  fuch  barbarity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  a<k  the  ailift-  the  Dajaamian  Arab: 
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ance  of  Elelbaas,  or  Elalbaan,  king  of  Ethiopia,  againft 

13  him.  Dhu  Nowas,  not  being  able  to  make  head  againft 
Hisfubjca,the  Ethiopians,  was  at  laft  driven  to  fuch  extremity, 
lung  o/e-  that  he  forced  his  horfe  into  the  fea,  and  loft  both  his 
thopia,  who  life  and  crown  together. 

dethrones  The  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  thus  become  mafter  of 
Yufef.  Yaman,  eftablilhed  there  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fix¬ 
ed  upon  the  throne  one  Abryat  an  Ethiopian.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Abraha  Ebn-Al  Sabah,  furnamed  the  Slit- 
tio/cd,  from  a  wound  he  had  formerly  received  in  it. 
in  Arabia.  pje  xvas  i;i-ewife  ftyled  lord  of  the  elephant ,  from  a  ftory 
too  ridiculous  to  deferve  notice.  He  was  fucceedcd  by 
two  other  Ethiopian  princes  ;  but  at  laft  Sief  Ebn  Dhu 
Yazan,  of  the  old  royal  family  of  Hatnyar,  having  ob¬ 
tained  ttfliftar.ee  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  which  had  been 
,,  denied  him  by  the  emperor  Iieraclius,  recovered  his 
Ethiopians  throne,  and  drove  out  the  Ethiopians  ;  but  was  himfelf 
driven  out.  fl3;n  by  feme  of  them  who  were  left  behind,  lhe  fuc- 
ceeding  princes  were  appointed  by  the  Perfians,  till  Ya¬ 
man  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  vaft  mound  or 
refervoir  made  by  Abd  Shems,  from  which  he  fupplied 
the  city  of  Saba  with  water.  This  building  flood  like 
a  mountain  above  the  city,  and  was  by  the  Sabseans 
efteenied  fo  ftrong,  that  they  were  under  no  fear  of  its 
ever  failing.  The  water  rofe  almoft  to  the  height  of 
20  fathoms  ;  antf  was  kept  in  on  every  fide  by  a  work 
fo  folid,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  houfes 
upon- it.  About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
however,  a  terrible  inundation  happened.  According 
to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  God  being  difpleaftd  at  the 
pride  and  infolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  re- 
folved  to  humble  them  :  and  for  this  purpofe  font  a 
mighty  flood,  which  broke  down  the  mound  by  night 
win! ft  the  inhabitants  were  afleep,  and  carried  away  the 
whole  city  with  the  neighbouring^  towns  and  people. 
This  inundation  is  ftyled  in  the  Koran  the  inundation 
of  Al  Hararn ;  and  occafioned  fo  terrible  a  deftrudfion, 
that  from  thence  it  became  a  proverbial  faying  to 
exprefs  a  total  difperfion,  “  that  they  were  gone  and 
fcattered  like  Saba.” — By  this  accident  no  lefs  than 
eight  tribes  were  forced  to  remove  their  habitations  ; 
fome  of  which  gave  rife  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hira  and 
Ghafl'an. 

Origin  &c.  The  kingdom  of  Hira  was  founded  by  Malec,  a  dc- 
of  the  king- feendant  of  Cahlan  the  brother  of  Hamyar  ;  but  after 
dom  of  Hi-  three  defeents,  the  throne  came  by  marriage  to  the 
ra.  Lakbmians,  who  were  defeendants  of  Lakhm  the  fon  of 

Amru,  the  fan  of  Abd  Eras.  Tliefe  princes,  whofe  ge¬ 
neral  name  was  Mondar ,  preferved  their  dominion,  not- 
withftanding  fome  fmall  interruption  from  the  Perfians, 
till  the  caliphate  of  Abu  Beer,  when  A1  Mondar  Ma- 
ghrur,  the  laft  of  them,  loft  his  life  and  crown  by  the. 
arms  of  Khaled-Ebn- Al-Walid.  This  kingdom  conti¬ 
nued  622  years  and  eight  months,  according  to  Ahmed 
Ebn  Yufef.  Its  princes  were  under  the  proteflion  of 
the  kings  of  Perfia,  and  were  their  lieutenants  over  the 
Arabs  of  Irak,  as  the  kings  of  Ghaffan  were  for  the  Ro- 
>  is  man  emperors  over  thofe  of  Syria. 

Of  Ghaffan.  The  kingdom  of  Ghaffan  was  founded  by  the.  tribe 
of  Azd,  who  according  to  fome,  fettling  in  Syria  Da- 
mafeena,  near  a  water  called  Ghaffan ,  from  thence  took 
their  name  j  but  others  fay  they  went  under  this  ap¬ 
pellation  before  they  left  Yaman.  Having  driven  out 


me  ,  who  before  poffeffed  the  country,  Arabia. 

they  made  themfelves  matters  of  a  confiderable  tern-  - v - ' 

tory.  Here  they  maintained  themfelves,  according  to 
fome  400,  according  to  others  600,  and  according  to 
Abulfeda  613  years,  when  the  laft  of  their  lungs  fub- 
mitted  to  the  caliph  Omar,  and  embraced  the  Maho¬ 
metan  religion  ;  but  receiving  afterwards  a  difguft,  foon 
returned  to  Chriftianity,  and  took  refuge  in  Conttanti- 

n°The  kingdom  of  Iiejaz  was  founded  by  J or  ham  the  of  Hejaz. 
fon  of  K alitan,  where  princes  of  his  line  reigned  till 
the  time  of  Ilhmael,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Mo- 
dad  one  of  thofe  princes.  Some  authors  relate  that 
Kidar,  one  of  Ifhmael’s  ions,  had  the  crown  refigned 
to  him  by  Ins  uncles  the  Jorhamites  t  but,  according  to 
others,  the  defeendants  of  Ifhmael  expelled  that  tribe  ■, 
who,  retiring  to  Johainah,  were  after  various  adventures 
deftroyed  by  an  inundation.  After  the  expulfion  of 
the  Jorhamites,  the  government  of  Hejaz  feems  not  to 
have  continued  long  in  the-  hands  of  one  prince,  but  to 
have  been  divided  among  the  heads  of  tribes,  almoft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Arabs  of  the  defert  are  go¬ 
verned  at  this  day.  The  tribe  of  Khozaab,  after  the 
above  mentioned  inundation  of  Saba,  fled  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hejaz,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  a  valley  call-  20 
ed  Marri  near  Mecca.  Here  they  founded  an  arif- Tribe  of 
tocracy,  affuming  to  themfelves  both  the  government  Khozaab 
of  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  the  cuftody  of  the  Caaba  or»^s  thtt 
temple  there.  They  continued  mailers  of  this  city  and  ment  of 
territory,  as  well  as  presidents  of  the  Caaba,  for  many  Mecca* 
a<*es,  till  at  length  one  Kofa,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreiih, 
efreumvented  Abu  Gabflian,  a  weak  and  filly  man,  of 
whom,  while  in  a  drunken  humour,  he  bought  the  keys 
of  the  temple  for  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  but  when  Abu  Gab- 
(Iran  grew  cool,  and  reflected  on  his  imprudence,  he  fuf- 
fieiently  repented  of  what  he  had  done ;  whence  the 
Arabian  proverbs,  “  More  vexed  with  late  repentance 
than  Abu  Gabihan  ;  More  foolifti  than  Abu  Gabihan,  of 

&c.  The  tribe  of  Khozaab  endeavoured  afterwards  to  Abu  Gabji 
give  fome  diilurbance  to  the  Korei(h  in  the  poffeflion .of than, 
the  keys  of  the  Caaba,  which  furnifhed  the  latter  with 
a  pretence  for  depriving  them  of  the  civil  government 
of  Mecca.  After  the  Koreiih  had  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  this  city,  they  kept  up  the  fame  form  of  government 
which  had  prevailed  there  before.  Befides  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  there  were  many  others  of  leffer  note,  of  which 
we  find  nothing  remarkable. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  mentioned  the  moil  memorable 
events  reeorded  by  the  Arabian  hiftorians  previous  to 
the  time  of  Mahomet  5  but,  before  entering  upon  an 
account  of  that  famous  impoftor  and  the  kingdom  found¬ 
ed  by  him,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  feveral 
circutnftances  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  at 
that  time  concurred  to  facilitate  his  feheme,  and  with¬ 
out  which,  in  all  probability,  be  would  never  have  been 
able  to  accompli  ill  it.  22 

The  flrft  and  great  caufe  of  Mahomet’s  fuccefs  lnCaufesof^ 
Iris  impofture,  was  the  grofs  corruption  and  fuperfti- Mahoraelfs 
tion  with  which  the  Chriftian  religion  was  at  that  time lucc  * 
obfcured  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Had  the  pure 
doftrines  of  Chriftianity  been  then  as  publicly  known 
as  the  ridiculous  fopperies  which  deformed  the  Eaftern 
'and  Weftern  churches,  Mabometanifm  could  never 
have  got  a  hearing.  But  along  with  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  mankind  feemed  alfo  to  have  loft  the  ufe  ol  their 
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Arabia,  rational  faculties,  fo  that  they  were  capable  of  fvval-  Galeb,  Mohareb,  and'  A1  Hareth 

_ lowing  the  grofleft  abfurdities  ;  fuch  as  it  now  appears 

almoft  incredible  that  any  of  the  human  race  could 
receive  as  truths.  Another  caufe  was,  the  manner  of 
government  and  way  of  life  among  the  Arabs.  Di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  independent  tribes,  they  never  were 
capable  of  a  firm  union  but  by  fuperftition  ;  and  had 
Mahomet  attempted  their  conqueft  in  any  other  way, 
it  was  impofiible  he  could  have  fucceeded.  As  there 
were  alfo  among  them  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Chriftians  of 
all  forts,  this  import  or,  by  adopting  fomething  out  of 
every  religion  then  extant,  cunningly  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  profeffors  of  every  one  of  them.  Add 
*  to  all  this,  that  by  allowing  of  polygamy,  and  fetting 
forth  his  paradife  as  confiding  in  the  enjoyment  of  w'o- 
men,  he  adapted  himfelf  to  the  corrupt  difpofitions  of 
mankind  in  general. 

If  the  diftra&ed  fiate  of  religion  favoured  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Mahomet  on  the  one  hand,  the  weaknefs  of 
the  Grecian  and  Perfian  monarchies  afiifted  him  no  lefs 
powerfully  on  the  other.  Had  thofe  once  formidable 
empires  been  in  their  vigour,  either  of  'them  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  crufh  Mahometanifm  in  its  birth  ;  but 
both  of  them  were  then  ftrangely  reduced.  The  Ro¬ 
man  empire  had  continued  to  decline  after  the  time  of 
Coriftantine;  the  weftern  parts  of  it  were  then  entirely 
overrun  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations  ; 
and  the  eaftern,  or  Greek  empire,  was  fo  much  redu¬ 
ced  by  the  Huns  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Perfians  on 
the  other,  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  any  great  effort. 

The  Perfian  monarchy  itfelf  was  in  little  better  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  true,  they  ravaged  the  dominions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  often  overcame  them  in  the  field  ;  but 
that  was  owfing  more  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  than  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Perfians,  and  fo 
effedlually  did  the  inteftine  broils,  which  arofe  chiefly 
on  account  of  religion,  weaken  the  kingdom  of  Perfia, 
that  the  moft  considerable  part  of  it  was  annexed  by 
the  caliph  Omar  to  his  dominions. 

As  the  Greeks  and  Perfians  were  then  in  a  languirti- 
ing  fituation,  fo  the  Arabs  were  ftrong  and  flourirtiing. 

Their  country  had  been  peopled  at  the  expence  of  the 
Grecian  empire 5  whence  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
different  religious  fe£taries  forced  many  to  take  refuge 
in  Arabia.  The  Arabs  were  not  only  a  populous  na¬ 
tion,  but  unacquainted  with  the  luxuries  and  delicacies 
of  the  Greeks  and  Perfians.  They  were  inured  to  hard- 
fhips  of  all  kinds,  and  confequently  much  better  fitted 
than  their  effeminate  neighbours  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  war,  as  the  event  very  fully  verified. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  year  of  Chrift  569.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eaftern  hiftorians,  he  was  defeended  in 
a  dired  line  from  Ifhmael.  Keder,  or,  as  the  Arabians 
call  him  Kidar ,  after  his  father  Ifhmael’s  death,  com¬ 
municated  his  name  to  the  greateft  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea.  Pie  was  fucceeded  in  his  authority  and  poffef- 
fions  by  his  fon  Hamal  ;  Hamal  by  Nabat,  and  Nabat 
by  Salaman.  After  Salaman  came  A1  Homeifa,  then 
Al  Yafa,  whofe  fon  Odad  was  fucceeded  by  Odd  the 
father  of  Adnan.  Counting  ten  generations  forward  in 
the  fame  line,  we  come  at  laft  to  Fehr,  who  feems  to 
Fehhead  ^ave  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  glorious  a&ions,  as 
of  the  Ko-  was  denominated  Koreifh ,  on  account  of  his  bravery, 

reifli.  He  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  root  of  the  politeft  and 
mail  celebrated  tribe  of  the  Arabs.  He  had  three  fons, 
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From  Mohareb  the  Arabia. 
Banu  Mohareb,  denominated  likewife  Sheiban ,  took  ’—nr*—' 
their  origin  ;  from  Al  Hareth,  the  Banu  Al  Kholoj  : 
and  from  Galeb  in  a  dire£t  line,  theimpoftor  Mahomet. 

Galeb  was  the  father  of  Lowa  ;  and  he  of  Caab,  whofe 
fon  Morrali  had  for  his  immediate  defeendant  Kelab 
the  father  of  Kofa.  It  was  this  Kofa  who  aggrandized 
the  tribe  of  the  Koreifh,  by  purchafing  the  keys  of  the 
Caaba  from  Abu  Gabfhan,  as  we  have  already  related. 

By  this  he  not  only  aggrandized  his  tribe,  but  became 
the  prince  of  it  himfelf.  Pie  was  fucceeded  by  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Abd  Menaf,  to  whom  the  prophetic  light , 
which  is  faid  to  have  manifefted  itfelf  in  his  face,  gave 
the  right  of  primogeniture.  Abd  Menaf  was  fucceed-  Hafliem’s 
ed  by  his  fon  Amni,  furnamed  Hajl)emy  or  44  one  thatgenerofity. 
broke  bread,”  on  account  of  his  fingular  generofity 
during  a  famine  at  Mecca.  Having  amafled  great  funis 
of  money,  he  took  a  journey  into  Syria,  where  he  pur- 
chafed  a  vaft  quantity  of  meal,  which  he  made  into 
cakes,  and  divided  with  his  own  hands  amongft  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mecca.  He  likewife  killed  a  prodigious  number 
of  camels,  with  which  he  fed  them,  and  relieved  them 
in  the  time  of  their  diftrefs  ;  and  finding  that  the  foil 
about  Mecca  was  fo  barren  as  to  produce  no  fruits 
but  what  are  common  in  the  deferts,  and  confequently 
110  corn  or  grain,  which  the  Meccans  are  obliged  to 
bring  from  other  places,  he  appointed  two  caravans  to 
fet  out  yearly  for  that  purpofe,  the  one  in  fummer,  and 
the  other  in  winter  ;  by  means  of  which  the  city  was 
amply  fupplied  with  provifions  of  all  kinds.  The  pro- 
vifions  brought  by  them,  were  diftributed  twice  a-year; 
and  Haftiem,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  raifed  the  glory 
of  his  people  to  the  higheft  pitch;  infomuch,  that  all 
the  neighbouring  great  men  and  heads  of  tribes  made 
their  court  to  him.  Nay,  fo  great  veneration  is  the 
memory  of  Haftiem  held  in  by  the  Arabs,  that  from 
him  the  family  of  Mahomet  among  them  are  called 
Hajhemites  ;  and  he  who  prefides  over  Mecca  and  Me¬ 
dina,  who  muft  always  be  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  has 
to  this  day  the  title  of  the  44  Chief  or  Prince  of  the 
Haftiemites.” 

Haftiem  died  at  Gaza  in  Syria,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Abdal  Motalleb  or  Mateleb.  Pie  is  faid  to 
have  been  extremely  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs,  as  well 
as  juft  and  generous  to  a  great  degree  ;  fo  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  Ramadan ,  he  entertained  the 
poor  upon  the  flat  roof  of  his  houfe,  and  afterwards 
fupplied  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  wild  beafts  of  the 
field  with  provifions  of  various  kinds,  which  he  ordered 
his  fervants  to  leave  upon  the  fummits  of  the  neighbour-  ^ 
ing  mountains.  The  w’ell  which  God  ftiowed  to  Plagar  Well  Zem¬ 
in  the  wildernefs  is  faid  to  have  been  miraculoufiy  dif-  zem  difeo- 
covered  to  Abdal  Motalleb,  about  500  years  after 
had  been  .filled  up  bv  Amru  prince  of  the  Jorhamites.  talle{^  °" 
This  well  is  by  the  Arabs  called  Zem%em;  which  fome 
derive  from  her  calling  to  Ifhmael,  when  fhe  fpied  it, 
in  the  Egyptian  tomgue,  Zem ,  Zem ,  i.  e.  Stay,  Stay  : 
though  others  aferibe  it  to  a  different  origin.  The 
water  of  this  well,  which  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Caaba,  and  covered  with  a  fmall  building  and  cupola, 
is  highly  reverenced;  being  not  only  drank  with  parti¬ 
cular  devotion  by  the  pilgrims,  but  alfo  fent  in  bottles 
as  a  great  rarity  to  moft  parts  of  the  Mahometan  do¬ 
minions. 

Abdalla  the  father  of  Mahomet,  was  a  younger  fon 

of, 
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Arabia,  of  Abdal  Motalleb,  and  remarkable  for  bis  beauty. 

- w - 'In  his  24th  or  25th  year,  he  married  Amina,  the 

daughter  of  Waheb,  the  fon  of  Abdal  Menaf.  She  is 
reprefented  as  the  moil:  beautiful,  prudent,  and  virtuous 
lady  of  her  tribe  ;  and  confequently  the  inoft  worthy 
of  fuch  an  extraordinary  perfon  as  Abdalla.  He  died 
young,  and,  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  left  his  widow  and 
infant  fon  in  very  mean  circumftances  ;  his  whole  fub- 
ftance  confiding  only  of  five  camels  and  one  female 
Ethiopian  Have.  Abdal  Motalleb  was,  therefore,  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  care  of  his  grandfon  Mahomet  •,  which  he 
not  only  did  during  his  life,  but  at  his  death  en¬ 
joined  his  eldeft  fon  Abu  Taleb  to  provide  for  him  for 
the  future.  Abu  Taleb  was  extremely  kind  to  his 
nephew,  and  inftru&ed  him  in  the  bufinefs  of  merchan- 
dife  :  for  which  purpofe  he  tookjiim  into  Syria  when 
he  was  but  13  years  of  age,  recommending  him  to 
Khadijah,  a  noble  and  rich  widow,  for  her  fador  ^  in 
whofe  fervice  he  behaved  fo  well,  that  fhe  married  him, 
and  thus  raifed  him  to  an  equality  with  the  richeft  in 

Mecca.  *  - 

Though  Mahomet  had  probably  formed  a  defign  of 
introducing  his  new  religion  pretty  early,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  avow  it  till  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 
The  grand  article  of  his  faith  was,  the  unity  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature,  which  he  pretended  was  violated  by  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians  no  lefs  than  by  the  Pagans*,  for 
which  reafon,  he  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  refcue 
the  world  from  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  which 
prevailed  at  that  time.  This  reformation  he  intended 
fhould  begin  in  his  own  family  ;  and  therefore,  having 
retired  with  his  houfehold  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hara, 
near  Mecca,  lie  there  opened  the  fecret  of  his  million 
to  Khadijah  ;  acquainting  her  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
•had  juft  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
appointed  the  Apoftle  of  God.  He  alfo  repeated  to 
her  a  paffage  which  he  faid  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  the  miniftry  of  the  angel,  with  an  account  of  many 
prodigies  which  happened  at  his  birth.  (See  Maho- 
29  MET).  This  pretended  revelation  was  received  by 
Converts  Khadijah  with  the  greateft  joy  *,  and  in  a  kind  of  ecfta- 
his wife  and  r  immediately  communicated  the  good  news  to 

coufm,  fcc.  ber  Waraka  Ebn  Nawfal,  who,  being  a  Chrifti- 

an,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  was  pret¬ 
ty  well  verfed  in  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament.  He  very  readily  came  into  her  opi¬ 
nion,  fwore  by  God  that  what  fhe  faid  was  true,  and  that 
“  Mahomet  was  the  great  prophet  foretold  in  the  law 
by  Mofes  the  fon  of  Amram.” 

Mahomet  finding  his  firft  ftep  fuccefsful,  as  Wa¬ 
raka  was  a  very  confiderable  perfon,  began  to  entertain 
great  hopes  of  accomplilhing  his  defign.  He  next 
converted  his  fervant  Zeid,  to  whom  he  gave  his  liber¬ 
ty  on  the  occafion,  which  afterwards  became  a  rule  to 
•his  followers  ;  and  then  Ali  the  fon  of  Abu  I  aleb, 
though  at  that  time  only  nine  or  ten  year3  of  age.  This 
laft,  however,  making  no  account  of  the  other  two,  he 
ufed  to  call  the  firft  of  believers .  The  next  perfon  he 
applied  to  was  Abu  Beer,  a  man  of  very  confiderable 
authority  among  the  Koreilh.  He  was  eafily  gained 
over,  and  by  his  influence  feveral  others  ;  fo  that  Ma¬ 
homet  now  made  his  million  no  longer  a  fecret.  To 
Abu  Beer  he  gave  the  name  of  Al  Saddik ,  or  the  faith¬ 
ful  witnefs ;  becaufe  he  not  only  vouched  for  every  thing 
he  faid,  but  alfo  greatly  increafed  the  number  of  his 
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followers.  Mahomet  likewife  complimented  him  with 
the  title  oiAtik,  or  preferved  ;  intimating  thereby  that 
he  was  certainly  faved  from  hell  fire. 

Having  given  out  that  he  was  commanded  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  admonifti  his  near  relations,  Mahomet  direaed 
Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and  invite  to  it  the 
fons  and  defeendants  of  Abdal  IVIotalleb.  He  intended 
to  open  his  mind  to  them  :  but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of 
Mahomet’s  uncles,  making  the  company  break  up  be¬ 
fore  the  prophet  had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  invite  them  again  the  next 
day.  Having  now  propofed  the  matter,  he  alked  which 
of  them  would  become  his  wazir,  prime  minifter,  or 
vicegerent.  This  was  accepted  by  Ali  ;  upon  which 
Mahomet  faid  to  him,  “  This  is  my  brother,  my  de¬ 
puty,  and  my  ( caliph )  fucceffor,  or  vicar  ;  therefore  <  _ 
il1Qw  yourfelves  fubmiflive  and  obedient  to  him.” 
this  fpeech  all  the  company  fell  a-laughing,  telling  Abu 
Taleb  that  he  muft  now  pay  obedience  and  fubmiflion 
to  his  own  fon.  Notwithftanding  this  repulfe,  how¬ 
ever,  Mahomet  was  fo  far  from  being  difeouraged,  that 
he  began  to  preach  to  the  people  in  public.  They 
heard  him  with  fome  patience  till  he  began  to  upbraid 
them  with  the  idolatry,  obftinacy,  and  perverfenefs  of 
themfelves  and  their  fathers  ;  which  fo  highly  provoked 
them,  that  they  openly  declared  themfelves  his  enemies, 
except  fome  few  who  were  converted..  The  prophet  \vas 
now  protected  by  the  authority  of  his  uncle  Abu  T  a- 
leb  j  who,  however,  was  earneftly  folicited  to  perfuade 
his  nephew  to  defift,  and  at  laft  threatened  with  an 
open  rupture  in  cafe  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  fo  to 
do.  This  had  fuch  an  effe6l  upon  Abu  Taleb,  that  he 
advifed  his  nephew  not  to  pufh  the  matter  any  farther  ; 
reprefenting  the  great  danger  he  and  his  followers 
would  otherwife  run  :  but  our  prophet  was  not  to  be 
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fo  intimidated;  and  told  his  uncle  plainly,  that  ^  ^lution. 


they  fet  againft  him  the  fun  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
moon  on  his  left,  he  would  not  abandon  his  enter- 
prife.”  Abu  Taleb,  therefore,  finding  him  fo  firmly 
refolved,  ufed  no  further  arguments,  but  promifed  to 
ft  and  by  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  :  fo  that  not¬ 
withftanding  the  people  of  his  tribe  came  to  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  expel  both  Mahomet  and  his  followers,  lie 
found  a  powerful  fupport  in  his  uncle  againft  all  their 
machinations. 

Mahomet  now  entered  upon  his  apoftolic  fundiion 
with  uncommon  diligence  and  application^,  and  foon 
gained  over  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  Omar  Ebn  Al 
Khattah,  a  perfon  very  much  efteemed,  and  who  be¬ 
fore  had  been  his  violent  oppofer.  Notwithftanding 
this  fuccefs,  however,  the  Koreifh  continued  their  op- 
pofition,  and  came  to  a  refolution  to  proferibe  all  who 
had  embraced  Mahomet’s  dodlrine.  In  confequence  of 
this  refolution,  the  Mojlems ,  as  his  followers  were  call- 
ed,  were  now  treated  with  fuch  feverity,  that  they 
found  it  no  longer  fafe  to  continue  in  Mecca  :  nay,  fe-tetE 
veral  of  them  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  million  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  where  they 
were  kindly  received  by  the  Najafhi  or  king  of  that 
country,  who  refufed  to  deliver  them  up  to  thofe  whom 
the  Koreifh  fent  to  demand  them.  At  this  refufal  they 
were  fo  exafperated,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  to 
fupprefs  effectually  the  new  religion,  which  had  now 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  In  order  to  this,  they 
entered  into  a  foie mn  league  or  covenant  againft  the. 

Hafliemites,, 
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Arabia.  Hafliemites,  and  the  family  of  Abdal  Motalleb  in  par- 
, — -  ticular,  engaging  themfelves  to  contraft  no  marriages 

33  with  them,  nor  to  have  any  manner  of  communication 
Ttc  Ko-^  ^-lth  tjiem  otherwife  ;  and,  to  give  this  the  greater 
Into1  a BteF  weight,  they  reduced  it  into  writing,  and  laid  it  up  in 
league  a-  the  Caaba.  Upon  this  the  tribe  became  divided  into 
gamlt  him.  two  fadlions ;  and  all  the  family  of  Halhem,  both  Mof- 

lems  and  unbelievers,  repaired  to  Abu  Taleb  as  their 
head;  except  only  Abdal  Uzza  ;  furnamed  Abu  La- 
heb,  the  fon  of  Abdal  Motalleb,  who,  out  of  hatred 
to  his  nephew  and  his  dodlrine,  went  over  to  the  op- 
pofite  party.  After  this  the  authority  of  Abu  Taleb 
was  fcarce  fufficient  to  prote£l  Mahomet  from  the  fury 
of  the  Koreilh;  who,  according  to  A1  Jannabi,  made 
frequent  attempts  upon  him  ;  fometimes  endeavouring 
to  deftroy  him  by  force,  at  other  times  by  fecret  wiles 
and  machinations  :  nay,  to  compafs  their  end,  he  tells 
us  that  they  had  recourfe  to  magic,  enchantments,  and 
diabolical  illulions.  In  Ihort,  they  gave  him  at.  laft  fo 
much  trouble,  that  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  habi¬ 
tation,  and  feek  a  new  afylum  for  himfelf  and  his 
companions.  This  he  found  in  the  houfe  of  one  Orkam, 
which  was  advantageoully  fituated  on  a  hill  called  Safa . 
Here  he  converted  Orkam’s  family,  and  the  houfe  was 

34  afterwards  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  Modems. 

Their  writ-  Xhe  two  fa(q;0ns  into  which  the  tribe  of  Koreilh 
ecfb/a^" was  divided  fubfifted  for  five  years,  when  they  were 
worm.  put  an  end  to  by  a  very  ftrange  accident.  Mahomet 

told  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  manifeftly 
Ihowed  his  difapprobation  of  the  covenant  entered  into 
againil  them,  by  fending  a  worm  to  eat  out  every  word 
of  the  inftrument  except  the  name  of  God.  With 
this  particular  Abu  Taleb,  immediately  acquainted  the 
Koreilh  ;  offering,  in  cafe  it  proved  falfe,  to  deliver  up 
his  nephew  to  them  ;  but  if  it  lhould  prove  true,  he 
infilled  that  they  ought  to  lay  afide  their  animofity, 
and  annul  the  league  they  had  made  againit  the  Ha- 
fhemites.  To  this  they  acquiefced;  and  going  to  in- 
fpedl  the  writings,  found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  told 
them  ;  the  words  “  In  thy  name,  O  God,”  being  the 
only  ones  which  remained.  On  lo  remarkable  a  proof 
of  the  divine  difpleafure,  the  league  was  immediately 
annulled,  and  ail  the  a£ls  of  holtility  between  the  two 

35  parties  ceafed. 

ftiU  perfe-  After  this  memorable  event  Mahomet  remained  with 
tuted  by  the  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  furvived  the  reconciliation 
Koreifli.  only  about  eight  months.  The  fame  year  alfo  died 
Khadijah,  Mahomet’s  wife.  Her  death,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  uncle,  proved  a  great  detriment  to  his  affairs  *, 
for  the  Koreilh,  notwithftanding  the  former  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  began  now  to  perfeeute  him  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fiy  for  (heller 
to  A1  Tayef ;  which  he  chofe  on  account  of  its  being 
the  refidence  of  his  uncle  A1  Abbas,  whole  protection 
he  imagined  he  would  be  able  to  fecure.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  himfelf  miliaken  :  and  though  he  (laid 
a  month  in  the  city,  during  which  time  he  gained  over 
sefew,  yet  at  lafl  the  lower  fort  of  people  rofe  againit 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  return  to  Mecca.  This  refu- 
fal,  though  it  greatly  difcouraged  the  new  converts, 
did  not  in  the  leatl  abate  the  zeal  of  Mahomet ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  continued  to  preach  boldly  to  the  public 
alfemblies  at  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  exclaiming 
againit  idolatry,  and  particularly  againll  the  worlhip 
cf  two  idols  Allat  and  A1  Uzzua?  to  which  the  tribes. 


efpecially  the  women  of  that  of  Thakif,  were  very-  Arabia, 
much  addidled.  By  this  the  prophet  was  often  expofed  y— — ^ 

to  great  danger:  however,  he  gained  fome  converts, 
and  amonglt  them  fix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yatbreb, 
of  the  Jewith  tribe  of  Khazraj  ;  who,  on  their  return 
home,  failed  not  to  fpeak  much  in  commendation  of 
their  new  religion,  and  exhorted  their  fellow-citizens  36 
immediately  to  embrace  it.  Thefe  converts  of  the  tribe  Anfarv 
of  Khazraj,  are  by  the  Arab  writers  called  Al  Anfar, who* 

Al  Anfar  ii ,  or  Aiifars ;  that  is,  afiiftants,  favourers, 
fupporters,  &c.  becaufe  they  aftifted  and  fupported  the 
prophet  when  he  was  purfued  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
ilrudtion.  They  firll  met  Mahomet  on  a  little  hill 
called  Al  Akabah ,  where  a  temple  flood,  and  where  they 
fir  ft  took  an  oath  to  exert  themfelves  in  fupport  of  their 
new  apoltle  and  bis  religion.  An  uninterrupted  friend- 
fhip  and  harmony  reigned  for  a  long  time  amongft  the 
members  of  the  Jewifti  tribes  of  Khazraj,  Koreidha,  and 
Nadir,  whofe  great  progenitor,  fays  the  Arabs,  was  Aa¬ 
ron  the  fon  of  Amram.  Mahomet  therefore  infinuating 
himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Anfars,  they  readily 
embraced  his  religion,  and  proved  of  very  confiderable 
fervice.  37 

The  next  remarkable  thing  recorded  of  Mahomet  is  ^nhomet’s 
the  invention  of  his  ni^ht  journey  to  heaven.  This  he  Jcurneyto 
probably  intended  to  iupply  the  place  of  miracles.  * 
The  abfurdities  contained  in  that  relation,  however, 
are  fo  great,  that  when  he  related  it  to  his  uncle  Al 
Abbas,  and  Omm  Hana,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Taleb, 
they  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from  making  it  pub¬ 
lic.  This  advice  he  was  fo  far  from  following,  that 
he  related  the  whole  to  Abu  Jalil,  one  of  his  moft  in¬ 
veterate  enemies,  who  ridiculed  him  for  it,  and  placed 
the  ftory  in  fuch  a  ridiculous  light  to  the  Koreilh,  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  infulting  him  ;  feveral  of  his  38 
followers  alfo  left  him  ;  and  the  whole  defign  had  pro-  almoft 
bably  been  ruined,  bad  not  Abu  Beer  vouched  for  his  F^ves _ri\e 
veracity,  and  declared,  that,  if  Mahomet  affirmed  it  to™|^  ^ 

be  true,  he  firmly  believed  the  whole.  This  declara¬ 
tion  not  only  retrieved  the  prophet’s  credit,  but  in- 
creafed  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  fure  of  making 
his  difciples  fw allow  whatever  he  pleafed;  and  on  this 
oceafion  it  is  faid  by  fome  that  he  gave  Abu  Beer  the 
name  of  the  faithful  witnefs ,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
lated. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Mahomet’s  miftion,  twelve 
men  of  Yathreb,  or  Medina,  of  whom  ten  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Kharaj,  and  two  of  that  of  Aws,  came  to  Mec¬ 
ca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  prophet  at  the' 
hill  Al  Akabah.  When  they  had  folemnly  engaged 
to  do  all  required  of  them,  Mahomet  fent  one  of  his 
difciples,  named  Mafab  Ebn  Qmair ,  home  with  them*, 
to  inftiuCl  them  more  fully  in  the  grounds  of  their  new 
religion.  Mafab  being  arrived  at  Medina,  with  the 
aftiftance  of  the  new  prolelytes,  gained  feveral  others; 
and  acquainting  Mahomet  with  t he  fuccefs  of  his  mif- 
fion,  defired  leave  to  form  a  congregation  of  Moflems  3P 
at  Medina.  This  the  prophet  readily  granted;  in  tionofMc&.‘ 
confequence  of  which,  the  new  M  Hems  regularly  af- Jems.fonni_ 
fembled,  to  the  number  of  forty  perfdns,  in  the  houfe  ed  at  M*-  - 
of  Saad  Ebn  Khaithama.  The  next  year  Mafab  re- dina. 
turned  to  Mecca,  accompanied  by  73  men  and  two  wo¬ 
men  of  Medina,  who  had  profefled  Mahometanifm,  be- 
fides  feveral  others  who  were  yet  unbelievers.  On' 
their  arrival  they  fent  immediately  to  Mahomet,  and' 
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offered  him  their  afliftance,  of  which  he  now  flood  in 

- v — the  greateft  need  *,  for  his  adverfaries  were  by  this  time 

grown  fo  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not  ffay 
there  much  longer  without  imminent  danger.  He 
therefore  accepted  their  propofal,  and  met  them  one 
night  by  appointment  at  the  hill  A1  Akabah.  At 
this  interview  he  was  attended  by  his  uncle  A1  Ab¬ 
bas  \  who,  though  then  an  unbeliever,  wiftied  his  ne¬ 
phew  well,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  the  people  of  Medi¬ 
na :  wherein  he  told  them,  that  as  Mahomet  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  quit  his  native  city  and  feek  an  afylum  elfe- 
where,  and  as  they  had  offered  him  their  prote&ion, 
they  would  do  well  not  to  deceive  him  \  and  if  they 
were  not  firmly  refolved  to  defend,  and  not  to  betray 
him,  they  had  better  declare  their  minds,  and  let  him 
feek  for  protection  fomewhere  elfe.  Upon  their  pro- 
tefting  their  fincerity,  Mahomet  fwore  to  be  faithful 
to  them,  a  part  of  the  Koran  being  read  to  all  prefent, 
on  condition  they  {hould  protect  him  again  ft  all  infults, 
as  heartily  as  they  would  do  their  own  wives  and  fa¬ 
milies.  They  then  afked  him  what  recompenfe  they 
were  to  expeCt  if  they  {hould  happen  to  be  killed  in 
his  quarrel  :  he  anfwered,  Paradife  •,  upon  which  they 
pledged  their  faith  to  him,  after  Mahomet  had  chofen 
twelve  out  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have  the  fame 
authority  under  him  that  the  twelve  apoftles  had  under 
Chrift. 

Finding  now  a  confederacy  formed  in  his  favour, 
our  prophet  began  to  pull  off  the  mafk  as  to  his  true 
fentiments  concerning  the  means  of  reformation.  Hi¬ 
therto  he  had  propagated  his  religion  by  fair  means  on¬ 
ly  *,  and  in  feveral  paffages  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  were  revealed  before  this  time,  he  declared,  that 
his  bufinefs  was  only  to  preach  and  admonifh  ;  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  compel  any  perfon  ;  and  that  whe¬ 
ther  they  believed  or  not,  was  none  of  his  concern,  but 
belonged  folely  to  God.  But  no  fooner  did  he  find 
himfelf  enabled,  by  the  alliance  above  mentioned,  to  re¬ 
fill  his  enemies,  than  he  gave  out  that  God  had  allowed 
him  and  his  followers  to  defend  themfelves  }  and  at 
length,  as  his  forces  increafed,  he  pretended  not  only 
to  have  leave  to  aft  on  the  defenfive,  but  to  attack  the 
infidels,  deftroy  idolatry,  and  fet  up  the  true  religion 
by  the  power  of  the  fword.  To  this  he  was  excited  by 
an  apprehenfion  that  pacific  meafures  would  greatly  re¬ 
tard,  if  not  entirely  overthrow,  his  defigns  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  determined  to  ufe  the  moft  violent  methods  to 
convert  the  Pagan  Arabs,  or  rather  to  extend  his  own 
authority. 

The  Ko  The  ^ore^b  *n  the  mean  time,  finding  that  Maho- 
reifli  re"  met  had  confiderably  extended  his  influence,  and  hear- 
folve  to  puting  of  the  league  concluded  with  the  Anfars,  began  to 
Mahomet  think  it  abfolutely  neceffary  that  he  {hould  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  efcaping  to  Medina  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this 
the  more  effeftually,  they  refolved  in  a  council,  where¬ 
in  it  is  faid  the  devil  hflifted  in  perfon,  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  To  accomplifli  this  with  the  greater  fafe- 
ty,  they  agreed  that  a  man  {hould  be  chofen  out  of 
every  tribe,  and  that  each  ftiould  have  a  blow  at  him  ; 
that  fo  the  guilt  of  his  death  might  fall  equally  on  all 
the  tribes  ;  and  thus  the  Hafliemites  would  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  attempting  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  kinf- 
man,  as  they  were  much  inferior  in  power  to’  the  reft; 
of  the  tribes  put  together.  Mahomet  now  directed  his 
companions  to  repair  to  Medina,  where,  in  confequence 
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of  the  late  treaty,  they  might  be  affured  of  prote&ion. 

This  they  accordingly  did  :  but  he  himfelf,  with  Abu  s 
Becr  and  Ali,  remained  behind  ;  not  having  received, 
as  he  pretended,  the  divine  permiflion  to  retire.  Here 
he  narrowly  watched  the  motions  of  the  Koreifti,  and 
was  foon  apprifed  of  their  machinations  :  for  the  above- 
mentioned  confpiracy  was  fcarcely  formed,  when  by 
fome  means  or  other  it  came  to  MahomePs  knowledge  > 
and  he  gave  out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  an¬ 
gel  Gabriel,  who  alfo  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
Mecca.  The  con fpira tors  were  already  affembled  at  the 
prophet’s  door  ;  but  he,  to  amufe  them,  ordered  Ali  to 
lie  down  in  his  place,  and  wrap  himfelf  in  his  green 
cloak  :  this  Ali  complied  with,  and  Mahomet  miracu-  He  outwits 
loufly,  according  to  the  Arab*,  efcaped  to  the  houfe  of  them  and 
Abu  Beer.  The  confpirators,  in  the  mean  time,  per-  e  ®aPes* 
ceiving  through  a  crevice  Ali  wrapped  up  in  the  green 
cloak,  took  him  for  Mahomet  himfelf,  and  watched 
there  till  morning,  when  Ali  arofe,  and  they  found  4 2 

themfelves  deceived.  The  prophet  next  retired  in  com-  In  great 
pany  with  Abu  Beer  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Thur,  a  hill  dapge^  Rt 
a  little  fouth  of  Mecca.  Here  he  had  a  ftill  more  nar- 
row  efcape  $  concerning  which  we  have  the  following 
account  from  an  Arabic  tradition.  “  The  Koreifti  ha¬ 
ving  detached  a  party  from  Mecca  to  reconnoitre  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  when  they  came  there,  found  it  co¬ 
vered  by  a  fpider’s  web,  and  a  neft  built  at  the  entrance 
by  two  pigeons,  which  they  faw,  and  which  had  laid 
two  eggs  therein.  On  fight  of  this  they  reafoned  with 
themfelves  in  the  following  manner  :  6  If  any  perfon 
had  lately  entered  this  cavern,  the  eggs  now  before  us 
would  infallibly  have  been  broken,  and  the  fpider’s  web 
demoliftied  ;  there  can  therefore  be  nobody  in  it  :’  after 
which  they  immediately  retired.  As  the  prophet, 
therefore,  and  his  friend,  were  now  faved  fo  miracu- 
loufty  by  means  of  the  pigeon’s  eggs  and  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  fpider’s  web,  he  afterwards  enjoined  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  in  memory  of  fo  remarkable  an  event,  to  look 
upon  pigeons  as  a  kind  of  facred  animals,  and  never  to 
kill  a  fpiden”  .  ...  4, 

The  prophet  and  Abu  Beer  having  ftaid  in  this  cave  js  puiv 
three  days  in  order  to  recover  a  little  from  their  con-fuej  and 
fternation,  fet  out  for  Medina  \  but  the  Koreifti,  being  overtaken, 
informed  of  the  route  they  had  taken,  fent  a  party  af-hut  ft^l 
ter  them,  under  the  command  of  Soraka  Ebn  Malec. 

Tliefe  overtook  them  ;  and,  as  the  Arab  hiftorians  tell 
us,  Soraka’s  horfe  fell  down  when  he  attempted  to 
feize  Mahomet.  Upon  this  he  recommended  himfelf 
to  the  prophet’s  prayers,  and  remounted  his  horfe  with¬ 
out  hurt :  but,  as  he  ftill  continued  the  purfuit,  his 
horfe  fell  down  with  him  a  fecond  time  ;  upon  which 
he  returned  to  Mecca,  without  offering  any  farther 
violence  :  and  Mahomet,  thus  happily  delivered  from 
the  greateft  dangers,  arrived  without  farther  molefta- 
tion  at  Medina,  where  he  was  received  with  the  gre$t- 
eft  demonftrations  of  joy.  This  flight  of  the  prophet  Era  of 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  was  reckoned  fo  remarkable  Hegira, 
by  the  Modems,  that  they  made  it  the  era  from  whence 
all  their  remarkable  tranfadtions  were  dated,  calling  it 
the  Era  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight.  The  beginning  of 
the  Hegira  correfponded  with  the  16th  of  July,  A.  D. 

622. 

On  Mahomet’s  arrival  at  Mecca,  his  firft  care  was  to 
build  a  mofque  for  his  religious  worftiip,  and  a  houfe 
for  himfelf.  The  city  of  Medina  at  that  time  was  in- 

-  habited 
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Arabia,  habited  partly  by  Jews  and  partly  by  heretical  Chri- 
— Y*~~J  dians,  that  formed  two  factions  which  perfecuted  one 
another  with  great  violence.  This  gave  the  impodor 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  propagating  his  new  religion, 
that  in  a  diort  time  the  city  was  entirely  at  his  devo¬ 
tion.  Here  he  drengthened  himfelf  by  marrying  Ay- 
eflia  the  daughter  of  Abu  Beer,  though  then  only 
feven  years  of  age,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  Fatima 
Union  of  in  marriage  to  Ali,  the  Ion  of  Abu  Taleb.  The  next 
the  Anfars  point  lie  had  in  view  was  the  union  of  the  Mohajerin, 
and  Moha-  or  t h ofe  who  fled  from  Mecca  on  account  of  their  re* 
jenn,  ligion,  with  the  Anfars  above  mentioned.  To  facili¬ 
tate  this,  after  his  mofque  and  houfe  were  finifhtd,  he 
edablidied  among  the  Modems  a  fraternity,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  datute  of  which  was,  that  they  fhould  not  only 
treat  one  another  like  brethren,  but  likewife  mod  cor¬ 
dially  love  and  mutually  cheriih  one  another  to  the  ut- 
iriofl  of  their  power.  But  led:  even  this  fhould  prove 
infufficient,  he  coupled  the  individuals  of  the  two  bo¬ 
dies  of  Anfars  and  Mohajerin  ;  and  this  was  the  lad 
tranfa£fion  of  the  firil  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  next  year  was  udiered  in,  according  to  Abul- 
feda,  with  a  change  of  the  Kebla}  or  place  whither  the 
Mahometans  were  to  turn  their  faces  in  prayer.  At 
firft  it  had  been  declared  to  be  perfe£tly  indifferent 
where  they  turned  their  faces.  Afterwards  he  dire&ed 
them  to  pray  with  their  faces  towards  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  probably  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  Jews ;  and  now,  in  order  to  gain  the  Pagan 
Arabs,  lie  ordered  his  followers  to  pray  with  their 
faces  towards  the  eajd.  This  inconftancy  gave  great 
offence,  and  occafioned  the  apoftafy  of  many  of  his  dif- 
ciples.  About  this  time  Mahomet  receiving  advice 
that  a  rich  caravan  of  the  Koreidi  was  on  the  road  from 
Syria  to  Mecca,  lie  detached  his  uncle  Hamza,  at  the 
head  of  30*  horfe,  to  feize  upon  it;  who  accordingly 
lay  in  wait  for  it  in  one  of  the  woods  of  Yamana, 
through  which  it  was  to  pafs  :  here,  however,  he  was 
informed  that  the  caravan  was  guarded  by  300  men,  fo 
that  lie  returned  without,  making  any  attempt  ;  but  the 
prophet  made  the  proper  difpofitions  for  a<fting  hereafter 
againd  the  Kortifh  with  fuccefs.  This  year  alfo  Ma¬ 
homet  fent  out  a  party  of  60  or  80  horfe,  all  Moha¬ 
jerin,  except  one  who  was  an  Anfar,  to  make  reprilals 
on  the  Koreifh.  They  were  met  by  a  party  of  their 
enemies,  and  both  fide^  immediately  prepared  for  an 
engagement  :  however,  they  parted  without  bloodfhed, 
except  one  of  the  Koreifh,  who  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
46  fhot  by  one  of  the  Moflems. 

Mahomet  Mahomet  having  now  put  himfelf  into  an  offenfive 
I  rav *n  *  nd'  P°^ure>  began  in  earned:  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Ko- 
I  gains  the*  re^*  fird  exploit  was  the  taking  of  a  caravan 

1  battle  of  attended  by  a  fmall  guard  ;  and  this  being  accomplidi- 
Eedr.  ed  by  a  party  confiding  only  of  nine  men,  contributed 
greatly  to  encourage  the  Modems.  But  what  mod 
edab!id\ed  the  impodor’s  affairs,  and  was  indeed  the 
true  foundation  of  ail  his  future  greatnefs,  was  his  gain¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Berfr ;  of  which  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  account. — The  prophet  being  informed  that  Abu 
Sofian  Ebn  Harb  efcorted  a  caravan  of  the  JCoreifh 
with  only  30  or  40  men,  refolved  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  a  fmall  detachment  of  his  troops  to  intercept 
it.  To  this  he  was  excited- by  the  riches  of  the  cara¬ 
van,  which  confided  of  a  large  quantity  of  merchan- 
dife,  confiding  of  the  riches  of  Syria,  carried  on  the 
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backs  of  a  thoufand  camels.  He  therefore  fent  out  a  Arabia, 
party  to  reconnoitre  it,  with  orders  to  wait  in  fome  -# 

convenient  place  where  they  might  remain  undifeo- 
vered.  But  Abu  Sofian  having  notice  of  Mahomet’s 
motions,  dcfpalched  a  courier  to  Mecca,  requeding 
fuccours  from  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
defend  the  caravan.  Upon  this  Mahomet  drew  toge¬ 
ther  all  his  force,  which  amounted  to  no  11  ore  than 
313,  while  his  enemies  confided  of  very  near  1000, # 

Abu  Sofian  having  been  reinforced  by  the  Meccans 
with  950  men.  The  two  armies  did  not  long  remain 
in  a  date  of  inadion  :  but  before  the  battle  three  cham¬ 
pions  from  each  party  engaged  each  other  in  tingle 
combat.  In  this  the  Modem  champions  were  victo¬ 
rious,  and  the  event  greatly  difeouraged  the  Koreifh. 
Mahomet,  in  the  mean  time,  taking  advantage  of 
this  lucky  event,  offered  up  his  prayers  to  God  with 
great  fervency  and  vehemence  ;  after  which,  feigning 
himfelf  in  a  trance,  he  pretended  that  God  had  allured 
him  of  viClory.  Then  throwing  an  handful  of  dud  or 
gravel  towards  the  enemy,  he  cried  out,  “  May  the 
faces  of  them  be  confounded  and  attacked  the  Ko¬ 
reifh  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were  foon  put  to 
flight,  leaving  70  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  having  as  many 
taken  prifoners.  The  lofs  on  Mahomet’s  fide  was  only 
14  men,  and  among  the  prifoners  was  A1  Abbas,  the 
prophet’s  uncle. 

Though  this  aCtion  may  feem  of  little  confequence 
in  itfelf,  it  was  of  very  great  advantage  to  Mahomet’s 
affairs  at  that  time.  He  was  immediately  treated  with 
the  highed  refpeCl  by  the  Najaflii,  or  king  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  who  received  a  particular  account  of  the  viCIory 
loon  after  it  was  gained;  while  the  fuperditious  Mof¬ 
lems  did  not  fail  to  look  upon  it  as  an  evident  declara¬ 
tion  of  heaven  in  their  favour.  Nay,  notwithdanding 
the  fmall  number  of  enemies  to  be  overcome,  and  who 
were  only  mortal  men,  thefe  ignorant  bigots  did  not  he- 
fitatc  to  own  the  affidance  of  no  lefs  than  4000  angels, 
who,  according  to  them,  rode  on  black  and  white  horfes, 
having  on  their  heads  white  and  yellow  fa  dies,  that 
hung  down  between  their  flioulders. 

Notwithdanding  this  difader,  however,  Abu  Sofian 
made  a  pretty  good  retreat,  and  cenduCIcd  the  grCated 
part  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca.  This  chagrined  the 
Modems,  though  they  found  great  fpoil  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  the  divifion  of  which  had  likely  to  have  p.oved 
fatal  to  their  caufe,  bv  the  quarrels  that  it  occafion¬ 
ed  among  them.  So  violent,  indeed,  were  the  difputes 
on  this  occafion,  that  the  impodor  was  obliged  to 
pretend  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  em-  pjps  j^v 
powering  him  to  retain  a  fifth  part  for  religious  pur-  <  rning* 
pofes,  and  to  didribute  the  red  equally.  This  became  the  divifion 
a  law  for  his  fuccedors  ;  but,  with  regard  to  himfelf, 
the  prophet  often  took  the  liberty  of  infringing  it; 
for  which,  no  doubt,  a  new  revelation  was  always  a 
ready  and  convenient  falvo.  As  for  thofe  who  were 
dain  on  Mahomet’s  part  in  this  battle,  they  were  all 
looked  upon  by  the  Modems  as  martyrs ;  and  the  pro¬ 
phet  perceiving  among  the  prifoners  two  of  his  invete¬ 
rate  enemies,  immediately  caufed  their  heads  to  be 
druck  off. 

The  Koreifh,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Mahomet 
for  their  late  defeat  at  Bedr,  fent  Amru  Ebn  A1  As, 
who  afterwards  conquered  Egypt,  with  fome  other  of 
their  principal  people,  on  an  embaffy  to  the  king  of 
3  R  Ethi$pia9 
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and  his  followers  of  fpeaking  difrefpeafully  of  Jesus  I he ^attack  was  D  g  y  ^  their  centre  imtredi- 

and  his  mother  Mary-,  which  accufation  theyjio-  the  enemy  with  1  y>  ^  i; 


Arabia. 


ped  would  likewife  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  Mof- 
lem  refugees  that  were  then  at  his  court.  But  the  bad 
luccefs  that  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  Koreifh  hi- 
therto,  joined  to  the  excufes  made  by  the  refugees, 
not  only  hindered  the  Najathi  from  delivering  them  up, 
but  alfo  prompted  him  to  difmifs  the  ambaffadors,  and 
return  the  prefents  they  had  brought  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  Abu  Sofian,  who  had  fworn  never  to  u  e 
perfumes  or  enjoy  women  till  he  had  another  battle 
with  Mahomet,  fet  out  from  Mecca  with  a  body  of  200 
horfe.  He  advanced  to  a  poll  within  three  miles  of 


Medina  j  from  whence  he  fent  a  detachment,  who 
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burnt  a  barn,  together  with  a' man  in  it  that  was  win 
nowing  wheat.  Mahomet  being  informed  of  this 
outrage,  moved  immediately  towards  him  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  cavalry  •,  but  Abu  Sofian  was  fo  intimi¬ 
dated  by  his  approach,  that  he  fled  with  precipitation, 
leaving  behind  him  all  the  facks  of  flour  or  meal  that 
had  been  brought  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the 
impoftor,  as  he  had  fworn,  he  contented  hunfell  with 
alarming  the  country,  and  pillaging  fuch  as  he  fufpefted 
of  favouring  Mahometanifm.— This  year  alfo  Maho¬ 
met  conquered  the  tribes  called  Banu  Solaim,  Ghat- 
fan,  and  the  Banu  Kainoka  ;  plundering  likewde  a 
rich  caravan  belonging  to  the  Koreifh,  and  acquiring 
from  thence  25,000  dirhems  for  his  own  fhare  of  the 

PlTndth"e  year  of  Chrift  625,  being  the  third  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  the  Koreilh  affembled  an  army  of  3000  men, 
among  whom  were  200  horfe  and  700  armed  with  coats 
of  mail.  The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to 
Abu  Sofian,  who  was  attended  with  his  wife  Henda 
Bint  Otba,  and  fat  down  at  a  village  about  fix  miles 
diflant  from  Medina.  Mahomet  being  much  inferior 
to  the  enemy,  refolved  at  firfl  to  keep  himfelf  within 
the  town,  and  receive  them  there  ;  but  afterwards,  by 
the  advice  of  his  companions,  marched  out  againlt 
them  at  the  head  of  iooo  according  to  fome,  1050 
according  to  others,  or,  as  fome  fay,  only  900  men, 
Of  thefe  200  were  cuiraflrers  \  but  he  had  only  one 
horfe  befide  his  own  in  the  whole  army.  He  diftri- 
buted  three  ftandards  among  his  troops  j  of  which  one 
was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Aws,  another  to  that  of 
Khazraj,  and  the  third  to  the  Mohajerin.  The  grand 
flandard  was  carried  before  the  prophet  by  Mofaab 
Ebn  Omair.  With  thefe  forces  Mahomet  formed  a 
camp  in  a  village  near  Ohod,  a  mountain  about  four 
miles  north  of  Medina,  which  he  contrived  to  have-on 
his  back  and  the  better  to  fecure  his  men  from  being 
furrounded,  he  placed  50  archers,  the  flower  of  his 
troops  in  the  rear,  with  drift  orders  not  to  quit  their 
poft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  Koreifh  was 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  made  a  very 
good  appearance.  The  right  wing  was  commanded 
by  K haled  Ebn  A1  Walid,  afterwards  fo  terrible  to 
the  Greeks  5  the  left  by  Acrema  Ebn  Abu  Jahl ;  and 
the  centre  by  Abu  Sofian.  The  corps  de  referve 
was  headed  by  Abu  Sofian’s  wife,  accompanied  by  15 
other  matrons,  who  performed  the  office  of  drumxuers. 
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ately  began  to  give  way.  Ali,  or,  according  to  Abul- 
feda,  Hamza,  flew  Aria  the  enemy’s  great  ftanoard- 
bearer  ;  which  (truck  them  with  fuch  terroi,  that  they 
foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  fa  ling  foul  upon 
their  own  corps  de  referve.  Victory  had  now  been 
no  longer  doubtful,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  inferiori¬ 
ty  of  Mahomet’s  troops,  had  not  the  50  archers,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  prophet’s  exprefs  command,  quitted  their 
poft  to  pillage  the  enemy.  Upon  this  Khaled,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  Modem  army  to  be  greatly  expoled,  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  the  rear  with  fuch  bravery,  that  he 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Not  content  with  put¬ 
ting  the  troops  there  in  diforder,  he  cried  out  with  all 
his  might,  “  Mahomet  is  {lain  and  this  had  fuch  an 
effeft  upon  the  Modems,  that  they  immediately  took 
to  their  heels,  nor  could  the  utmoft  endeavours  ot  the 
prophet  himfelf  afterwards  rally  them.  He  there  ore  lvlallu[IICS 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  ;  in  defeated, 
doing  which  he  was  very  near  lofing  his  life,  being 
ftrucK  down  by  a  (hewer  of  ftones,  and  wounded  in 
the  face  by  two  arrows,  which  occafioned  the  lofs  ot 
two  of  his  fore-teeth.  He  likewife  received  a  contufion 
on  his  upper  lip  *  and  had  even  been  killed  on  the 
fpot,  had  not  one  of  his  companions,  named  1  elha, 

Abu  Beer’s  nephew,  received  a  blow  that  was  levelled 
at  him.  On  this  occafion  Telha  received  a  wound  in  his 
hand,  which  deprived  him  ever  after  of  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  his  fingers.  Of  the  Modems  70  were  flam  5 .among 
whom  were  Hamza,  the  prophet’s  uncle,  and  Moiaab, 
the  ftandard-bcarer.  Amongft  the  wounded  were  Abu 
Beer,  Omar,  and  Othman  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  un- 
derftood  that  the  prophet  was  fafe,  they  returned  to 
the  charge  with  a  confiderable  body,  and  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  difpute,  carried  him  off.  The  good  retreat  made 
by  thefe  champions  fo  difeouraged  the  troops  of  Abu 
Sofian,  that  they  did  not  purfue  the  flying  enemy,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  remaining  mafters  of  the 
field  of  battle  ;  nor  did  that  general,  though  he  exulted 
not  a  little  in  his  viftory,  make  any  further  uie  ot  it 
than  to  give  Mahomet  a  challenge  to  meet  him  the  next 
year  at  Bedr,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  after  his  return 
to  Mecca,  he  defired  a  truce  with  the  Modems,  which 

was  readily  granted.  ,  .  c  3- 

This  defeat  had  like  to  have  proved  the  total  ruin  of  He  apolo. 
the  impoflor’s  affairs,  and  muft  have  inevitably  done  fog'2™' 
bad  the  conquerors  made  the  lead  ule  of  their  victory. 

Some  of  his  followers  now  afferted,  that  had  he  been 
really .  a  prophet  fent  from  God,  he  could  not  have 
been  thus  defeated  r  and  others  were  exafperated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lofs  of  their  friends  and  relations  who  had 
been  (lain  in  the  late  engagement.  To  ftill  the  mur- 
murs  of  the  former,  he  laid  the  blame  on  the  fins  of 
thofe  who  had  accompanied  him  *,  and,  to  pacity  the 
latter,  he  pretended  a  revelation  from  heaven,  wherein 
the  period  of  all  men’s  lives  was  faid  to  be  unalterably 
fixed  without  regard  to  their  own  aftions,  or  to  any 
external  objefts  :  fo  that  thofe  who  were  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle  behoved  to  have  died,  though  they  had  remained  at 
home  in  their  own  houfes.  By  the  afliftance  of  this 
laft  doftrine  he  encouraged  his  followers  to  fight,  with- 
v  out 
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Arabia*  out  fear,  for  tlie  propagation  of  their  faith,  as  all  their 
L— ■V"""'  caution  would  not  be  fufficient  to  avert  their  deftiny, 
or  prolong  their  lives  even  for  a  (ingle  moment. 

The  next  year,  (A.  D.  626),  Mahomet,  befldes  fe- 
veral  other  lefs  conliderable  fucceffes,  reduced  a  fortrefs 
belonging  to  the  Jewifh  tribe  of  A1  Nadir,  who  had 
revolted  on  account  of  the  defeat  at  Ohod.  On  this 
occafion,  by  an  exprefs  revelation  as  he  pretended,  he 
kept  the  whole  booty  to  himfelf :  and,  about  the  fame 
time,  forbade  his  followers  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  to  play 
at  games  of  chance,  on  account  of  the  difturbarices  and 
quarrels  which  were  likely  to  be  excited  by  that  means 
among  them.  This  year  alfo  he  marched  with  a  body 
of  infantry  to  Bedr,  to  meet  Abu  Sofian,  as  he  had 
promifed  the  year  before  :  but  that  general’s  heart  fail¬ 
ing  him,  h:1  returned  home  without  facing  the  prophet  ; 

£2  and  this  piece  of  cowardice  the  Modems  did  not  fail  to 
Siege  of  impute  to  a  terror  fent  immediately  from  God.  The 
Medina.  y@ar  following,  however,  tlv*  Koreifli,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribe  of  Ghatfan,  and  the  Jews  of  A1  Nadir 
and  Koreidha,  aflemhled  an  army  of  12,000  men,  with 
which  they  formed  the  fiege  of  Medina  ;  thus  threaten¬ 
ing  the  importer  and  all  his  followers  with  utter  de- 
rtruCtion  at  once.  On  the  enemy’s  approach,  Maho¬ 
met,  by  the  advice  of  a  Perrtan  named  Salman ,  or¬ 
dered  a  deep  ditch  to  be  dug  round  the  city,  and  went 
out  to  defend  it  with  3000  men.  The  Arabs  having 
inverted  the  town,  both  (ides  remained  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
a&ivity  for  fome  time ;  which  was  (o  well  employed  by 
the  impoftor,  that  he  found  means  to  corrupt  fome  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  -The  good  effects 
of  this  foon  appeared  ;  for  a  champion  having  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  Moflem  intrenchments.  and  challenged  the 
beft  man  in  their  army  to  fight  him  in  fingle  combat, 
the  challenge  was  immediately  accepted  by  Ali,  who 
flew  him  and  another  that  came  to  his  artiflance  ;  after 
whichv  thofe  who  had  been  corrupted  by  Mahomet’s 
^  5$  agents  fo  foured  a  confiderable  part  of  the  forces,  that 
raifedT**  they  deferted  their  camp;  upon  which  all  the  reft  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  and  return  home. 

The  prophet,  being  now  happily  delivered  from  the 
moft  powerful  combination  that  had  ever  been  formed 
againft  him,  was  vifited  by  the  angel  Gabriel  ;  who 
afked  him,  whether  he  had  fuffered  his  men  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  when  the  angels  had  not  laid  down  theirs  ? 
ordering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  go  immediately  againft 
the  tribe  of  Koreidha,  and  alluring  him  that  he  himfelf 
would  lead  the  way.  Upon  this  Mahomet  immediate- 
,  ly  fet  out.  for  the  fortrefs  of  the  Koreidhites,  and  pufh- 
ed  on  the  fiege  with  fo  much  vigour,  that,  though  it 
Was  deemed  impregnable,  he  obliged  the  garrifon  to 
capitulate  in  25  days.  The  Koreidhites,  not  daring 
to  truft  fhemfelves  to  the  impoftor’s  mercy,  furrender- 
ed  at  difcretion  to  Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Aws,  hoping  that  he,  being  one  of  their  old 
friends  and  confederates,  would  have  fome  regard  for 
them.  Here,  however,  they  found  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  ;  for  Saad,  being  highly  provoked  at  them  for 
aflirting  the  Koreifli  while  in  league  with  Mahomet, 
ordered  the  men  to  be  put  to  the  fword,  the  women 
and  children  made  (laves,  and  their  goods  divided 
among  the  Modems.  This  fentence  was  no  fooner 
Khoreid.  heard  bv  Mahomet,  than  he  cried  out  that  Saad  had 
; '(kites  mafia- Pronounced  the  fentence  of  God  ;  and,  in  confequence 
cred.  of  this  decifion,  ordered  the  men,  to  the  number  of 


600  or  yoo,  to  be  immediately  maflacred.  The  women  Arabia, 
and  children  were  alfo  carried  into  captivity.  Their 
immoveable  pofleffions  were  given  to  the  Mohajerin,  * 
and  the  goods  divided  equally. 

Mahomet  now  continued  to  be  fuccefsful,  gradually 
reducing  the  Arab  tribes  one  after  another.  In  628, 
he  fent  an  agent  to  Conftantinople,  ddiring  leave  of  the 
Greek  emperor  to  tr?de  with  his  fubjeds ;  which  was 
immediately  granted.  The  fame  year  alfo  he  conclud¬ 
ed  a  peace  for  ten  years  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca, 
and  obtained  liberty  the  next  year  to  perform  his  devo¬ 
tions  at  the  Caaba.  What  tended  conliderably  to  bring 
about  this  pacification  was  an  account  brought  to  the 
Koreifli  by  one  whom  they  had  fent  with  an  adual  de-  ^ 
fiance  to  Mahomet,  of  the  prodigious  veneration  which  prodigious 
his  followers  had  for  him.  This  meflenger  acquainted  veneration 
them  that  he  had  been  at  the  courts  both  of  the  Ro  f°r  Maho- 
man  emperors  and  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  but  never  met* 
faw  any  prince  fo  highly  relpe&ed  as  Mahomet  was 
by  his  companions.  Whenever  he  made  the  ablution, 
in  order  to  fay  his  prayers,  they  ran  and  caught  the 
water  which  he  had  ufed;  whenever  he  fpit,  they  licked 
it  up,  and  gathered  up  every  hair  that  fell  from  him, 
with  great  veneration.  This  intimated  how  defpe- 
rately  they  would  fight  in  his  defence,  and  probably  - 

inclined  his  enemies  to  avoid  hollilities.  In  629,  the  j-je  invites 
impoftor  began  to  think  of  propagating  his  religion  be- foreign 
yond  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  and  fent  meflengers  to  fe-  princes  to 
veral  neighbouring  princes  to  invite  them  to  embrace  en^.br.ace 
Mahometanifm  5  but,  before  fending  the  letters,  he  S 
caufed  a  (liver  feal  to  be  made,  on  which  were  engra¬ 
ved  in  three  lines  the  following  words,  u  Mahomet 
the  Apostle  of  God.”  This  feal  he  believed  would 
procure  the  letters  to  which  it  was  affixed  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  at  the  courts  of  thofe  princes  whi¬ 
ther  they  were  directed.  The  firft  to  whom  he  applied 
was  Khofru  Parvis  the  king  of  Perfia  ;  but  he,  finding 
that  Mahomet  had  put  his  own  name  before  his,  tore  the 
letter  in  pieces,  and  fent  away  the  meflenger  very  ab¬ 
ruptly.  He  alfo  fent  a  letter  to  the  fame  purpofe  to  Con¬ 
ftantinople  ;  but  though  the  emperor  Heraclius  difmif- 
fed  his  meflengers  honourably,  he  refufed  to  abandon 
the  Chriftian  faith.  Befldes  thefe,  he  wrote  five  other 
letters,  which  he  diftributed  among  thofe  who  he  thought 
would  be  moft  likely  to  acknowledge  him  for  an  apoftle. 

However,  we  do  not  hear  that  by  means  of  letters  he 
ever  introduced  his  religion  into  a  foreign  country. —  57 

But  while  our  impoftor  was  thus  going  on  in  the  full  ca-Is  poifoned, 
reer  of  fucccfs,  and  induftrioufly  propagating  his  infa-but  reco" 
mous  falfehoods  by  all  the  means  he  could  think  of,  heVerS* 
was  poifoned  by  a  maid,  who  wanted,  as  (lie  faid,  to 
make  an  experiment  whether  he  was  a  prophet  or  not. 

This  was  done  by  communicating  fome  poifon  to  a 
(boulder  of  mutton,  of  which  one  of  his  companions,  na¬ 
med  Bafliar  Ebn  dl  Bara ,  eating  heartily,  died  upon 
the  fpot  ;  and  Mahomet  himfelf,  though  he  recovered 
a  little,  and  lived  three  years  after,  yet  never  enjoyed 
perfeift  health.  Notwithftanding  this  misfortune,  how¬ 
ever,  he  ftill  continued  his  enterprifes.  The  year  630 
proved  remarkably  fortunate.  It  was  ufhered  in  by 
the  converfton  of  Khaled  Ebn  A1  Walid,  Amru  Ebn 
A1  As,  and  Othman  Ebn  Telha,  three  of  the  moft 
confiderable  perfons  among  the  Koreifli  ;  and  thi>  foon 
enabled  him  to  become  mafter  of  the  whole  peninfula 
of  Arabia.  This  year  alfo  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca 
3  R  2  took 
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took  it  into  their  heads  to  violate  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Mahomet:  for  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who  were  the 
confederates  of  the  Koreifh,  attacking  thofe  of  Kho- 
zaab  who  were  in  alliance  with  Mahomet,  maftacred 
20  of  them,  and  afterwards  retired  ;  being  fupported 
in  this  action  by  a  party  of  the  Koretlh  thcmfelvcs.— 

The  confequenee  of  this  violation  was  foon  apprehend- 
ed  ;  and  Abu  Sofian  himfelf  made  ;r  journey  to  Medina, 
in  order  to  heal  the  breach  and  renew  the  truce  :  but  in 
vain  }  for  Mahomet,  glad  of  this  opportunity,  retuled 
to  fee  him.  Upon  this  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer,  All, 
Omar,  and  Fatima,  to  intercede  for  their  countrymen 
with  the  prophet  5  but  fome  of  thefe  giving  him  rough 
anfwers,  and  others  none  at  all,  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Mecca  as  he  came.  Mahomet  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  neceffary  preparations,  that  he  might  tur- 
prife  the  Meccans,  who  were  by  no  means  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  him  ;  but  Hateb  Ebn  Abu  Baltaa,  hi¬ 
therto  a  faithful  Modem,  attempted  to  give  them  notice 
of  their  danger  by  a  letter  ;  though  without  effect.  His 
letter  was  intercepted  :  and  he  alleged  in  his  cxcule, 
that  the  only  reafon  he  had  for  his  condua  was  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Koreiffi  to  treat  his  family  with  kindnefs.  1  Ins 
excufe  the  prophet  accepted,  as  he  had  greatly  clift.n- 
puiflied  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Bedr,  but  ftrtftly  for¬ 
bade  anv  fueh  pradices  for  the  future  ;  which  having 
done,  he  immediately  made  the  neceffary  difpoiitions  tor 

fetting  forward.  r 

Mahomet’s  army,  on  this  occafion,  was  composed  of 
Mohajerin,  Anfars,  and  other  Arabs,  who  had  lately 
become  pvofelytes.  As  they  drew  near  to  Mecca,  he 
let  up  his  ftandards,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
to  Mar  A1  Dharan,  a  place  about  four  paraiangs  trom 
Mecca,  where  the  whole  army  encamped.  Here  he 
ordered  10,000 'fires  to  be  lighted,  and  committed 
the  defence  of  the  camp  to  Omar,  who  cut  off  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  town,  fo  that  the  Meccans  could 
receive  no  certain  advice  of  their  approach.  Among 
others  that  came  from  Mecca  to  reconnoitre  the  Modem 
camp,  Abu  Sofian  Ebn  Harb,  Hakim  Ebn  Hezam,  and 
Bodail  Ebn  Warka,  fell  into  Omar’s  hands  5  and  being 
condufled  to  Mahomet,  were  obliged  to  embrace  Ma- 
hometanifm  in  order  to  fave  their  lives. 

The  firft  rumour  of  this  expedition  had  not  a  little 
terrified  the  Koreifh,  though  they  were  not  appnfed 
that  the  prophet  had  refolved  upon  a  war  ♦,  but  perceiv¬ 
ing  now.  upon  the  report  of  Abu  Sofian,  who  had  been 
fent  back  to  them,  that  the  enemy  was  at  their  gates, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  condensation.  Of 
this  Mahomet  being  informed,  he  refolved  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  confufion  that  then  reigned  among  them. 
He  therefore  firft  defpatched  Hakem  and  Bodail  to  the 
Meccans,  inviting  them  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him,  and  become  converts  to  his  new  religion  $  after 
which,  he  made  the  following  difpofition  of  his  forces. 
A1  Zobeir  was  ordered  to  advance  with  a  detachment 
toward  the  town  on  the  fide  of  Mount  Cada.  Saad 
Ebn  Obad,  prince  of  the  tribe  Khazraj,  marched  by 
his  order  with  another  detachment  towards  the  height 
of  Coba,  which  commands  the  plain  of  Mecca.  All 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  confiding  of  An¬ 
fars  and  Mohaierin.  The  prophet  put  into  his  hands 
the  erreat  ftandard  of  Mahometanifm,  with  orders  to 
poll  ^himfelf  upon  Mount  A1  Hajun,  and  to  plant  the 
ftandard  there  j  ftridly  enjoining  him,  however,  not 
5 


to  ftir  from  thence  till  he  himfelf  arrived,  and  till  a  Arabia, 
proper  fignal  fhould  be  given  him  from  Saad  for  that  — v 
purpofe.  K haled  led  the  right  wing,  confiding  of  the 
Arabs  lately  converted,  with  which  lie  was  to  poffeis 
himfelf  of  the  plain  of  Mecca.  Abu  Obeidah  com¬ 
manded  in  the  centre,  which  confided  entirely  of  iman- 
try  •  the  prophet  himfelf  remained  in  the  rear,  from 
whence  he  could  molt  eafily  defpatch  his  orders  to  all 
the  generals  as  occafion  Ihould  require.  He  exprelsly 
prohibited  K haled  and  all  his  other  officers  from  afting 
offenfively  unlefs  they  were  firft  attacked.  Tilings  be- 
in°-  in  this  fituation,  the  army  upon  a  fignal  given  put 
itfelf  immediately  in  motion.  The  prophet  mounted  his 
camel  with  great  alacrity,  and  was  that  day  clothed  m 
red.  A1  Zobeir  purfued  the  route  adigned  him  with- 
out  oppofition  }  nor  did  Saad  difeover  the  fainteft  traces 
of  an  enemy  :  Ali  took  poffeffion  of  his  poll  without 
the  lofs  of  a  man  ;  and  in  like  manner  Abu  Ooeida b 
feized  on  the  fuburbs.  Khalcd,  however,  in  his  march 
to  the  plain,  was  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  Korean 
and  their  confederates,  whom  he  immediately  attacked 
and  defeated,  putting  28  of  them  to  the  fword.  Not  Mecca  t*. 
content  with  this,  he  purfued  them  into  the  town,  and  ken. 
maffaeved  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  which  fo 
terrified  the  reft,  that  fome  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their 
houfes,  while  others  fled  different  ways  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  mercilefs  and  impious  tyrant,  who  was 
now  become  mafter  of  the  city.  Ihus  was  Mecca  re¬ 
duced,  with  the  lofs  only  of  two  men  on  the  fide  of  the 

impoftor.  .  ,  .  . 

Mahomet  being  now  mafter  of  the  city,  made  his 
public  entry  into  it  cxaftly  at  funrifing.  When  the  firft 
tumult  was  over,  he  went  in  proceffion  round  the  Caaba 
feven  times,  touching  the  corner  of  the  black  ftonc  with 
the  ftaff  in  his  hand,  as  often  as  he  p.afl'ed  it,  with 
great  devotion.  Then  he  entered  the  Caaba ;  where 
obferving  feveral  idols  in  the  form  of  angels,  and  the 
ftatues  of  Abraham  and  Iffimael  with  the  arrows  of 
divination  in  their  hands,  he  caufed  them  all  to  be  de- 
ftroyed.  He  alfo  broke  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands 
a  wooden  pigeon,  that  had  long  been  efteemed  a  deity 
by  the  idolatrous  Koreiffi.  Afterwards  entering  into 
the  interior  part  of  the  Caaba,  he  repeated  with  a  loud 
voice  the  form  ufed  at  this  day  by  the  Mahometans, 

“  Allah  Akbar,  God  is  great,”  &c.  turning  towards 
every  part  of  the  temple.  Then  he  prayed  between 
the  two  pillars  there,  with  two  inclinations,  as  well,  as 
without  the  Caaba }  faying  to  thofe  that  attended  him, 

“  This  is  your  Kebla,  or  the  place  towards  which  you 
are  to  turn  your  faces  in  prayer.” 

Having  thus  effectually  fubdued  the  Koreifh,  put 
an  end  to  all  commotions,  and  purged  the  .Caaba  of 
360  idols,  the  prophet’s  next  care  was  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  people.  Sending  therefore  for.  fome 
of  the  principal  of  them,  he  afked  them  what  kind  of 
treatment  they  expe&ed  from  him,  now  he  had  con¬ 
quered  them  ?  To  this  they  replied,  “  None  but  what 
is  favourable,  O  generous  brother :”  upon  which  he 
difmifled  them,  telling  them  they  were  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  free  people.  After  this,  pretending  a  new  re¬ 
velation,  he  redored  the  keys  of  the  Caaba  to  Othman 
Ebn  Telha,  who  was  in  pofi^fiion  of  them  before }  and 
who  was  now  fo  much  affe61ecl  by  this  piece  of  juftice, 
that  he  immediately  became  a  profelyte.  Next  day 
the  prophet  declared  Mecca  an  afylum,  and  publicly 

gave. 
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Arabia,  gave  out  that  lie  would  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
-y— ^  power  the  inviolable  iecurity  of  the  place.  Pie  then 
was  foie m nly  inaugurated  \  after  which  he^ prescribed, 
according  to  fome,  fix  men  and  four  women,  according 
,  to  others,  eleven  men  and  one  woman  :  but  of  thefe  on¬ 
ly  three  men  and  one  woman  were  put  to  death  the 
reft  being  pardoned  on  their  embracing  Mahometan- 
ifm,  and  one  woman  making  her  efcape.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  this  year  was  fpent  in  various  expeditions  againft 
different  tribes  of  the  Arabs,  which  were  in  general 
attended  with  fuccefs. 

The  9th  year  of  the  Hegira,  being  that  of  Clirift 
631,  is  called  by  the  Mahometans  the  year  of  Em- 
baffles  ;  for  the  Arabs,  who  had  hitherto  been  expelling 
the  iffae  of  the  war  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreifli, 
no  fooncr  faw  that  tribe,  which  was  the  molt  confiderable 
of  the  whole,  fubmit  to  him,  than  they  began  to  come 
in  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  to  fend  embafties  to 
make  their  fubmi (lions  to  him,  both  while  at  Mecca 
and  after  his  return  to  Medina,  whither  he  had  return¬ 
ed  foon  after  the  taking  of  Mecca  :  and  this  good  for- 

60  tune  continued  without  interruption  to  the  year  632, 
Mahomet  when  the  famous  impoftor  breathed  his  laft,  having 
dies.  juft  reduced  under  his  fubje&ion  the  whole  peninfula 

of  Arabia,  and  being  ready  to  break  into  the  neigbbour- 

61  ing  kingdoms  in  order  tofatisfy  his  ambition. 

Great  con-  The  death  of  Mahomet  occafioned  fuch  a  eonfterna- 
fufion  on  his  ^ jon  Mecca,  that  the  governor  hid  himfelf,  fearing 

to  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  former  conduft  *,  and 
the  inhabitants,  upon  the  firft  arrival  of  this  melancholy 
news,  confidered  themfelves  as  deftitute  of  all  manner 
of  prote&ion.  After  the  firft  impreflions  of  their  fear, 
however,  were  over,  they  began  to  meditate  a  revolt  $ 
but  were  prevented  by  one  Sohail  Ebn  Amru,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  man  of  the  Koreifli.  The  tumults  at  Medina,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  fo  eafily  appeafed.  The  news  of  this  fad 
event  were  no  fooner  publiftied  there,  than  a  number  of 
people  affembied  before  his  door,  crying  out,  “  How 
can  our  apoftle  be  dead  !  Our  intereeffor,  our  media¬ 
tor  has  not  entirely  left  11s  !  He  is  taken  up  into  hea¬ 
ven,  as  was  Ifa  (Jefus)  \  therefore  he  {hall  not  be  buried.” 
This  was  confirmed  by  Omar  ;  who  drew  his  fword,  and 
fwore,  that  if  any  perfon  affirmed  Mahomet  to  be  dead, 
he  would  cut  off  his  hands  and  his  feet.  “  The  apof¬ 
tle  of  God  (fays  he)  is  not  dead  :  he  is  only  gone  for 
a  feafon,  as  Mofes  the  fon  of  Amram  was  gone  from 
the  people  of  Ifrael  for  40  days,  and  then  returned 
to  them  again.”  The  populace  therefore  kept  the  body 
above  ground,  even  after  the  belly  began  to  fwell 
nor  could  the  prophet’s  uncle  A1  Abbas,  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  Upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Abu  Beer  immediately  pofted 
from  A1  Sonah,  another  quarter  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
poftulated  with  them  in  the  following  manner  :  “  Do 
you  worffiip  Mahomet,  or  the  god  of  Mahomet  ?  If 
the  latter,  he  is  immortal,  and  liveth  for  ever  \  but  if 
the  former,  you  are  in  a  manifeft  error,  for  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  dead.”  The  truth  of  this  affertion  he  immedi¬ 
ately  evinced  from  fevcral  paffages  of  the  Koran,  in  fo 
clear  and  conclufive  a  manner,  that  he  not  only  fatisfied 
Omar,  but  calmed  the  minds  of  all  the  people. 

The  prophet  having  left  no  directions  concerning  a 
fucceffor,  very  warm  difputes  arofe  between  the  Moha- 
jerin  and  the  Anfars  about  the  right  of  dealing  a  ca¬ 
liph.  The  former  infilled  on  having  that  right,  becaufe 


they  had  attended  Mahomet  in  his  flight  to  Medina  5  Arabia# 
and  the  others,  becaufe  they  had  fupported  hup  when  — v— ; 
expelled  from  his  native  city,  &:c.  In  fhort,  the  dif¬ 
putes  became  fo  hut,  that  an  open  rupture  muft  have 
commenced,  had  not  they  been  terminated  by  a  propo¬ 
fol  that  each  parly  fhould  choofe  a  caliph.  This  amufed 
them  a  little  for  the  prefent  \  but  not  proving  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  Mohajerin,  Abu  Beer  propofed  two 
perfons,  Omar  and  Abu  Obeidah,  offering  to  Iwear  al¬ 
legiance  to  him  on  whom  the  fuflfrages  of  both  parties 
fhould  fall.  But  this  producing  no  decifion,  Omar  62 
fwore  fealty  to  Abu  Beer,  and  his  example  was  follow-  Abu  Beer 
ed  by  all  the  Modems  on  the  fpot ;  upon  which  he  was{^eeds 
acknowledged  both  by  the  Mohajerin  and  Anfars  as 
the  rightful  fucceffor  of  Mahomet.  ^ 

Thefe  tranfa&ions,  however,  were  not  at  all  agree-  Ali  diffatif- 
able  to  Ali,  who,  as  fon-in-law -to  the  prophet,  hadfied. 
undoubtedly  the  beft  title  to  the  fucceffion.  He  expof- 
tulated  with  Abu  Beer  about  the  manner  of  bis  elec¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  efteCted  without  his  knowledge  £ 
and  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  exigence  of  affairs 
would  not  admit  of  deliberation  ;  and  that,  had  not  the 
eleCtion  been  fo  fudden,  the  oppofite  party  would  have 
wrefted  the  power  entirely  out  of  their  hands.  Ali  was 
in  Fatima’s  apartment  when  Abu  Beer  bad  the  good 
luck  to  be  elected  caliph  j  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  expreffed  great  diffatisfaCfion.  He  found  hi mfclf, 
however,  foon  obliged  to  change  his  note,  when  the  new 
calipli  fent  Omar  with  orders  to  burn  the  houfe  where 
he  and  his  friends  were  affembied,  in  cafe  he  did  not 
concur  in  fupporting  the  ele&ion.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  his  forced  compliance  on  this  occafion,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  he  reckoned  himfelf  injured  ;  and  his 
pretenflons  were  thought  to  be  juft  by  a  great  number 
of  Moflems  :  which  notion  is  entertained  by  a  very* 
confiderable  party  of  Mahometans  even  at  this  day  $ 
and  thefe  are  called  Shiites  or  fc&aries. 

Soon  after  Abu  Beer’s  aceeffion,  many  of  the  Arabs 
refufed  to  pay  the  tribute  impofed  upon  them  by  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  even  attempted  to  fhake  off  his  yoke  alto¬ 
gether.  This  fo  alarmed  the  caliph  and  his  fubjeCts  at 
Medina,  that,  fearing  a  general  revolt,  they  fent  ali 
not  able  to  bear  arms  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  put  themfelves  in  as  good  a  pofture  of 
defence  as  the  fhort  time  would  permit.  In  the  mean  ^ 
time  Khaled  was  defpatched  with  ail  army  of  4500  men  Rebellions 
to  reduce  the  rebels  :  and  he  foon  coming  up  with  them,  extinguHh- 
gave  them  a  total  defeat,  brought  off  a  vaft  quantity  of  Kha- 
plunder,  and  made  many  of  their  children  (laves.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  this  ;  for  being  fent  by  Abu  Beer 
to  Malek  Ebn  Noweirah,  an  eminent  perfon  among  the 
Arabs,  and  famous  for  his  (kill  in  poetry  as  well  as  his 
horfemanffiip  and  brevery,  to  bring  him  over  by  fair 
means,  he  immediately  ordered  his  head  to  b^cut  off. 

By  this  means,  indeed,  he  extinguifhed  all  the  remains 
of  rebellion  ;  but  rendered  himfelf  exceedingly  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  Abu  Beer,  who  would  have  put  him  to  death, 
had  not  Omar  ftrongly  interceded  for  him  :  for  Khaled 
had  greatly  exceeded  his  commiflion,  as  Malek  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Mahometanifm,  and  bad  offered  to  pay  the 
money.  This  was  not,  however,  the  only  piece  of  fer- 
vice  Khaled  performed  at  this  time  j  be  alfo  defeated 
and  killed  Mofeilama,  who  had  fet  up  for  a  prophet  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  even  wanted  to  take  the 
grand  impoftor  himfelf  into  company  with  him.  The 
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fame  general  likewife  defeated  and  difperfed  the  troops 
of  another  prophet,  called  Toleiah  Ebn  Khowcn/edy  obli¬ 
ging  himfelf  to  remain  concealed  till  after  the  death  of 
Abu  Beer.  About  the  fame  time  another  body  of  re¬ 
bels  committed  great  diforders  in  the  province  of  Bah¬ 
rein.  Againft  theft*  Abu  Beer  defpatched  A1  Ola  at 
the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  who.  foon  obliged 
them  to  return  to  Mahometanifm  ;  having  put  great 
numbers  of  them  to  the  fword,  and  plundered  their 
country  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

Abu  Beer  having  now  no  enemy  to  contend  with  in 
the* Greeks.  Arabia,  and  being  free  from  all  apprehenfions  of  a  corn* 

*  petitor,  refolved  next  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the 
Greek  emperor.  Some  fkirmiffies  had  happened,  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  between  the  Moderns  and 
Greeks  ;  in  one  of  which  Zeid,  a  Modem  commander, 
had  been  killed.  To  revenge  his  death,,  his.  fon  Ofa- 
ma  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  irruption  into  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Mahomet’s  deceafe.  This  enterprife 
the  caliph  ordered  him  to  go  on  with  ;  and  it  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Ofama  with  great  fuccefs.  He  entered 
Syria,  and  laid  wade  the  country,  doing  the  Greeks  a 
good  deal  of  damage  :  after  which  he  returned  to  A- 
rabia  without  any  condderable  lofs. 

Soon  after  the  caliph  fent  Khaled  at  the  head  of  a 
of Tura^e-i powerful  army  to  invade  Irak,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
ftroyed.  kingdom  of  Hira.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  The  king  A1  Mondar  A1 
Maghrur  lod  his  life  in  defence  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
the  kingdom  was  totally  dedroyed,  after  it  had  conti¬ 
nued  622  years  and  eight  months,  as  we  have  already 
hinted.  The  inhabitants  became  tributaries  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eutyehius,  the  tribute  colle£led  on  this  oc- 
cafion  amounted  to  70,000  pieces  of  money.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A1  Makin,  was  the  firft  tribute  money  ever 
brought  to  Medina. 

The  exigence  of  the  caliph’s  affairs  in  Syria,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  differ  Khaled  long  to  remain  in  Irak. 
Before  the  departure  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
Abu  Beer  had  come  to  a  refolution  to  invade  Syria  ; 
and  finding  his  defign  approved  by  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  court,  he  fent  circular  letters  to  the  petty 
princes  of  Yaman,  the  chief  men  of  Mecca,  &c.  in¬ 
forming  them  of  his  intention  to  take  Syria  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  infidels;  acquainting  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  was  an  a£l  of  obedience  to  God.  To  thefe  letters 
they  paid  a  proper  regard  ;  and  in  a  very  ffiort  time 
appeared  at  Medina  at  the  head  of  their  refpe£live 
troops,  and  pitched  their  tents  round  the  city.  Here 
they  (laid  till  the  Modem  army  deftined  to  a 61  againft 
the  emperor  was  completely  formed,  and  in  a  capacity 
to  begin  its  march.  The  caliph  having  viewed  the 
troops  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  prayed  to  God  for 
fuccefs,  attended  the  generals  a  little  way  on  foot.  As 
the  generals  were  on  horfeback.  they  could  not  forbear 
expreffing  their  uneafinefs  at  the  caliph’s  thus  demean¬ 
ing  himfelf;  buthe  told  them,  that  it  fignified  Little 
whether  they  walked  on  foot  or  rode,  as  they  had  all 
the  fame  views,  viz.  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
67  pa?ation  of  religion.  At  parting,  he  addreffed  \  ezid 
Abu  Beer’s  Sofian,  whom  he  had  invefted  with  the  fu- 

preme  command,  in  the  following  manner :  Take 

care,  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  to  treat  your  men  with 
tendernefs  and  lenity.  Confult  with  your  officers  on 
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all  preffing  oCcafions,  and  encourage  them  to  face  the  Arabia, 

enemy  with  bravery  and  refolution.  If  you  Chall  hap - ~v - * 

pen  to  be  vi6torious,  deftroy  neither  old  people,  wo¬ 
men,  nor  children.  Cut  down  no  palm  trees,  nor  burn 
any  fields  of  corn.  Spare  all  fruit  trees,  and  flay  no 
cattle  but  fuch  as  you  (hall  take  for  your  own  ufe. 

Adhere  always  inviolably  to  your  engagements,  and 
put  none  of  the  religious  perfons  you  Ihall  meet  with 
in  monafteries  to  the  fword.  Offer  no  violence  to  the 
places  they  ftrve  God  in.  As  for  thnfe  members  of 
the  fynagogues  of  Satan  who /have  their  crowns ,  cleave 
their  fkulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter,  except  they  em¬ 
brace  Iflamifm  (Mahometanifm),  or  pay  tribute.” 

The  Greek  emperor  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Modem  army  ;  however,  he  made  all 
neceffary  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  fent  out  a 
detachment  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  1  heft'  having 
fallen  in  with  the  Arabs,  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  1  200,  while  the 
Arabs  loft  only  120  men.  This  was  fucceeded  by  a 
great  many  (kirraiffies,  in  which  the  Moderns  were  ge¬ 
nerally  victorious.  Flic  rich  fpoil  taken  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions  were  fent  as  a  prefen t  to  the  caliph;  who  having 
acquainted  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  with  his  good  luc- 
cefs,  they  were  thereby  fo  elated,  that  they  furnifhed 
him  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  into  Syria.  The  Greek  emperor,  in  the 
mean  timej  having  ordered  another  body  of  his  troops 
to  advance  towards  the  frontiers,  they  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  engaging  the  Modem  army  unde?  Abu  Obei-  68 
dah/a  perton  of  great  piety,  but  little  experience  in  rhe  vlof- 
war.  Him  they  totally  defeated  ;  and  Abu  Beer  iva^tede- 
fo  much  provoked  «u  his  defeat,  that  he  deprived  him 
of  the  command,  which  was  given  to  Khaled,  who  was 
for  this,  purpofe  recalled  from  Irak.  1  hat  general  s 
firft  exploit  was  the  reduClion  of  Bofira,  a.  very  rich  and 
populous  city  of  Syria  Damafcena  ;  which,  however, 
he  accompliftied  by  treachery  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms.  Having  left  a  garrifon  of  4  O  men  in  Boitra, 
and  being  joined  by  Abu  Obeidali’s  forces,  he  laid  ^ 
fiege  to  Damafcus  with  an  army  of  45,000  men.  This  oarnafcus 
fo  alarmed  the  emperor,  that  he  defpatched  an  army  ofbefieged. 
100,000  men,  commanded  by  one  Werdan,  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  that  city.  Khaled,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  this  formidable  army,  was  for  marching  immediate¬ 
ly  with  all  his  forces,  and  giving  them  battle;  but  this 
was  oppofed  by  Abu  Obeidah,  as  it  would  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  Damafcus  to  procure  freffi  fupplies  both 
of  arms  and  pmvifions,  and  ennfequentlv  render  the  re- 
du£Lion  of  the  place  more  difficult.  It  was,  therefore, 
at  laft  agreed,  that  a  body  of  troops  ffiould  be  detached 
under  Derar  Ebn  Al  Wazar,  an  excellent. officer,  and 
an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Chr  ftiam  (as  indeed  were 
all  the  Moflem  generals  except  Abu  Obeidah),  to  fight 
the  enemy,  whilft  the  fiege  was  carried  on  by  the  two 
generals.  .  <-0 

Khaled,  fearin'/  left  Derar’s  furious  zeal  and  hatred  Qr€Ck$ 
the  Chriftians  ffiould  prove  fatal  to  his  troops,  told  defeated 
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him  before  his  departure,  that  though  they  were  com- with  great 

manded  to  fight  for  the  propagation  of  their  religion, daughter. 

yet  they  were  not  allowed  to  throw  away  the  lives  of 

their  men;  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  retire  to  the 

main  body  of  the  army,  in  cafe  he  found  himfelf  pref- 

fed  by  a  fuperior  force.*  But  Derar,  deaf  to  this  falu- 

tary  admonition,  with  his  fmall  body  of  troops  ruflied 

upon 
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Arabia,  upon  the  whole  Chriftian  army,  notwithftanding  the 
" '  vaft  difproportion  of  numbers.  He  cliargcd  them, 
however,  with  fuch  bravery,  that  he  penetrated  to  the 
fpot  where  the  general  gave  his  orders,  killed  the  ftand- 
ard-bearer,  and  carried  off  the  ilandard  itfelf,  in  which 
was  a  crofs  richly  adorned  with  precious  Hones.  Nay, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  put  Wer dan’s  army 
to  flight,  had  not  the  general’s  Ion,  the  commandant 
of  Hems,  arrived  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  with 
a  body  of  10,000  men  ;  with  which  he  attacked  the 
Modems  fo  brifkiy  in  the  rear,  that  he  forced  them  to 
retire,  and  took  Derar  himfelf  prifoner.  This  fo  dif- 
couraged  them,  that  they  would  have  taken  to  their 
heels,  had  not  Rafi  Ebn  Omeirah  animated  them  with 
the  following  words  :  “  What  i  do  not  you  know,  that 
whoever  turns  his  back  upon  his  enemies  offends  God 
and  his  prophet  ?  and  that  the  prophet  declared  the 
gates  of  paradife  diould  be  open  to  none  but  fuch  as- 
fought  for  religion  ?  Come  on  !  I  will  go  before  you. 
If  your  captain  be  dead,  or  taken  prifoner,  yet  your 
God  is  alive,  and  fees  what  you  do.”  This  exhortation 
had  fuch  an  effect  upon  his  troops,  that  returning  to 
the  charge,  they  maintained  their  ground  with  unpa¬ 
ralleled  bravery,  till  Khaled  arrived  with  a  confide- 
rable  body  of  infantry  and  1000  horfe.  The  arrival 
of  this  general  foon  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  A 
party  of  the  imperial  army  went  over  to  the  Modems, 
and  the  reft  took  to  their  heels.  Eerar  alfo  was  re¬ 
taken,  and  carried  off  in  triumph.  However,  Wer- 
dan  having  colle£led  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  for¬ 
ces,  and  received  a  reinforcement  from  the  emperor, 
found  his  army  Hill  to  amount  to  70,000  men,  with 
which  he  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  for  the  re¬ 
lief  ofDamafcus.  They  were  attended  with  dill  worfe 
fuccefs  in  this  fecond  attempt  than  they  had  been  be¬ 
fore  ;  being  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  50,000 
men,  fo  that  they  were  no  more  in  a  condition  to  at- 
The  dty  any  thing  >  an<k  in  confequence  of  this,  the  city 

taken.  was  foon  taken,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  befieged. 

Abu^Becr  ^is  dTaftrous  event  happened  in  the  year  634  }  and 
<ned[s  the  very  day  that  Damafcus  was  taken,  Abu  Beer  died 
fucieeded  °f  a  confumption  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
by  Omar  fucceeded  by  Omar,  who  was  proclaimed  caliph  that 
very  day  •,  and  the  firft  title  afligned  him  was,  The  ca¬ 
liph  of  the  caliph  of  the  apoftle  of  God.  But  the  Arabs 
confidering,  that  by  the  additions  to  be  continually 
made  at  the  acceftion  of  every  new  caliph, ,  the  title 
would  become  too  long,  they  with  one  voice  faluted 
him,  Emperor  of  the  believers  ;  which  illuftrious  title 
defeended  afterwards  to  his  fucceflbrs  by  a  kind  of  in- 
conteftable  right. 

The  new  caliph  was  no  fooner  fettled  than  he  repla¬ 
ced  Abu  Obeidah  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  being  greatly  difpleafed  with  the  cruel  and  blood- 
thirfty  difpofition  of  Khaled.  He  alfo  commanded  A- 
bu  Obeidah  to  have  an  eye  upon  Paleftine,  and  to  in¬ 
vade  it  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  Khaled  bore 
his  difgrace  with  great  magnanimity  *,  and  fwore,  that 
though  he  had  always  had  the  greatefl  regard  for  Abu 
Beer,  and  the  utmoft  averfion  to  Omar,  he  would  fub- 
mit  to  God’s  will,  and  obey  the  new  caliph  as  the  law¬ 
ful  fucceffor  of  Mahomet.  The  Modem  forces  in  the 
mean  time  having  made  all  proper  difpofitions  for  im¬ 
proving  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  Abu  Obei- 
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dah  fent  a  detachment  of  500  horfe  to  a  place  called  Arabia. 
D air  Abel  Kodos ,  about  30  miles  from  Hamafcu-,  to  — y-~ 

plunder  the  Chriftians  there.  In  this  place  there  lived 
a  pneft  fo  eminent  tor  his  fan&ity,  that  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  people  of  ail  ranks  retorted  to  him  ler  his  blefhog 
and  initru£Hon.  When  any  perfon  ot  diftindlion  mar¬ 
ried,  he  took  with  him  his  new  ipoule,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  holy  man’s  benediction.  The  fame  of  this 
prieft’s  fanclity  drew  fuch  numbers,  of  people  to  that 
place  every  Eafter,  that  a  great  faiy  vvas  kept  annually 
at  his  houfe,  to  which  were  brought  vail  quantities  of 
the  richeil  filk,  plate,  jewels,  &lc.  W  hen  the  Arabs 
drew  near  to  this  place,  to  which  they  were  conducted 
by  a  Chriilian,  they  were  informed  that  the  governor 
of  Tripoli  hau  married  his  daughter  to  a  perfon  of  di- 
ff inCtion,  who  had  carried  his  lady  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  pried.  She  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  5000 
men  5  befides  which,  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Copts,  and 
Armenians,  at  that  time  aflembled  about  the  mona fie¬ 
ry,  amounted  to  10,000.  Notwithftanding.  this,  the 
Modem  commander  determined  to  carry  off  the  lady  5  Governor 
and  having  told  his  men,  that  they  (liould  either  enjoy  Tripoli’s 
the  riches  of  the  Chriftians,  or  the  pleafures  of  para- c^au?Jlter 
dife,  he  commanded  them  to  fall  on  the  enemy.  Thecamcd  °ff 
impetuofity  of  thefe  enthufiafts  at  firft  bore  all  down 
before  them  ;  but  the  Chriftians,  perceiving  they  were 
but  a  handful  of  men,  furrounded  them  on  all  fides, 
and  refolved  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  their  temerity. 

But  Abu  Obeidah,  being  informed  of  their  dangerous 
fituation,  immediately  defpatched  Khaled  with  a  ftrong 
detachment  to  the  relief  of  his  diftrefled  countrymen. 

The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Chriftians  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  the  unhappy  lady  carried  off, 
with  40  maids  that  waited  upon  her,  as  well  as  all  the 
wealth  brought  to  the  above-mentioned  fair  \  among 
which  were  many  rich  garments  curioufly  wrought, 
and  in  particular  one  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  our 
Saviour.  All  thefe  were  fold  for  ten  times  their  weight 
of  gold  to  fome  of  the  opulent  Arabs  of  Yaman.  The 
young  lady  was  given  to  Abdallah,  who  kept  her  to 
the  reign  of  Yezid.  Of  this  advantage  Abu  Obei¬ 
dah  ft  lit  notice  to  the  caliph  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
alfo  acquainted  him  that  fome  of  his  men  had  drunk  ^ 
wine.  Thefe  delinquents,  by  the  advice  of  Ali,  had  Puaifhincnt 
each  of  them  80  ftripcs  beitowed  upon  the  foies  ofuf  fome 
their  feet:  after  which,  many  others,  who  had  never 
been  fufpe&cd  of  drinking  this  prohibited  liquor,  made  wine.™11 
a  voluntary  confeflion,  and  received  the  fame  chaftife- 
ment. 

The  Mcflem  general  next  fet  about  reducing  the 
principal  fortrefles  in  Syria,  and  foon  became  mailer  of 
Kinnifrin,  Baalbec,  Adcftan,  Shaizar,  and  Hems  5  on 
the  news  of  which,  the  Greek  emperor  Heraelius,  re- 
folving  if  poflible  to  put  a  flop  to  the  cruel  and  unpro¬ 
voked  ravages  of  thefe  barbarians,  fent  againft  them  an 
army  of  240,000  men,  commanded  by  one  Manuel, 
whom  the  Arabs  called  Mahan.  But  this  vaft  multitude  75 
was  utterly  defeated  by  Khaled  5  upon  whom  Abu  O-  The  Greeks 
beidah  conferred  the  fupreme  command,  on  account  of  ”tter*y  de~ 
lris  fuperior  (kill  in  military  affairs.  This  battle  was  yermouk. 
fought  near  a  village  called  Yermouk  ;  and,  according 
to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  the  Chriftians  had  150,000 
men  killed  and  40,000  taken  prifoners,  while  the  Mo¬ 
dems  loft  no  more  than  4030  men. 

The  defeat  at  Yermouk  was  immediately  followed 

by 
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by  tile  lofs  of  the  whole  province  of  Paleftine.  The 
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76  ahd  Omar,  being  apprueci  oi  me  7 

Omar  virus  ;  diately  fet  out  to  vifit  that  holy  place,  at  the  re- 
Jerufalem.  1  _  .  .  r  •  ^  r  .i__  •  UokWonic  T  lift  ralioh  was 


ks  ox  mo  w  ^ *  *  *  — 

'  reduction  of  Jerufalem  was  one  of  its  firft  coniequences; 
ahd  Omar,  being  apprifed  of  the  fuccels  of  is 


Jerufalem. 
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»f  him. 


quell,  it  is  faid,  of  the  inhabitants.  Ihe  caliph  was 
attended  in  his  journey  by  a  numerous  retinue,  molt  oi 
whom  afterwards  returned  home.  He  rode  upon  a  red 
camel,  and  carried  with  him  two  facks,  one  of  winch 
contained  a  fort  of  provifion  confiding  of  barley,  11c  , 
or  wheat,  fodden  and  unhulked,  and  the  other  fruits. 
Before  him  he  had  a  leather  bottle,  very  neceffary  in 
thefe  deiert  countries  to  put  water  in  *,  and  behind  him 
a  wooden  platter.  Before  he  left  the  place  where  he 

had  relied  the  preceding  night,  he  °on^a"t.y.  ^  ,f  , 
morning  prayer-,  after  which  he  addreffed  h.mfelf  to 
l,is  attendants  in  a  devout  drain,  always  u«enng  be¬ 
fore  them  fomc  pious  ejaculations.  I  hen  ^  commu¬ 
nicated  his  provifion  to  them  ;  every  one  of  hi*  fellow 
travellerseating  with  him  out  of  the  fame  plattei,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  diflinftiwn.  His  clothes  were  made  of 
camels  hair,  and  were  in  a  very  ‘^tered  cono.t.on 
•  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  mean  or  fold. d  than  the 
figure  he  made.  On  the  road  he  d.dr.tmted  jufl.ee 
among  his  fubjefts;  concerning  which  we  have  lev  ral 
anecdotes  ;  but  that  mod  to  his  honour  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  Having  obferved  fome  poor  tnbutar.es  expofed 
togthe  heat  of  the  fun,  a  very  cruel  pumfhmcnt  in  tho.e 
hot  countries,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  the  fpm 
roanded  of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  releafed  ,  tel¬ 
ling  his  attendants,  that  he  once  heard  the  apodlef 
God  fay  “  Do  not  affiift  men  in  this  world  ;  for  thole 
who  dofo,  God  (hall  pun  ilk  in  hell  fire  at  the  day  of 
judgment.”  His  orders  were  immediately  executed 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  oppreffors;  and  the  caliph 
continued  his  route.  On  the  confines  of  Syr.a  he  was 
met  by  Abu  Obeidah  attended  by  an  effort  who  con- 
duaed  him  to  the  Modem  camp,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmod  demondrations  of  joy  ;  and 
from  thence  to  Jerufalem.  The  morning  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  he  faid  prayers  and  preached  to  t  ne  troops, 
his  fermon  lie  repeated  the  following  pafffge  out  of  th 
Koran.  “  Whorofover  God  diall  direft,  he  lha 
rightly  direaed  ;  and  whomever  he  (hall  caufe  to 
err,  thou  (halt  not  find  any  to  defend  or  to  diredt. 
Upon  this  a  Chriftian  rofe  up,  and  faid  aioud  twice, 

«  God  caufes  no  one  to  err.”  Omar  made  no  anfwer 
to  him  but  commanded  the  Modems  near  him  to 
firike  off  the  infidel’s  head  if  he  repeated  th off  words 
again  ;  but  the  pried  took  care  to  give  him  no  furthei 
interruption.  After  the  conclulion  of  his  fermon,  he 
pitched  his  tent,  made  of  hair,  within  fight  of  the  ci¬ 
ty  :  then  he  figned  the  articles  of  capitulation  by 
which  the  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion,  the  pofleffion  of  their  properties, 

and  his  prote&ion.  ~ 

The  articles  of  capitulation  being  figned,  Omar,  in 
purfuance  of  his  engagements,  gave  the  inhabitants  a 
fchedule,  by  which  they  were  fecured  in  the  full  pol- 
fedion  of  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon  :  after  which 
the  gates  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  entered  the  town. 
He  was  waited  upon  by  tbe  patriarch  Sophron, us, 
with  whom  he  converfed  familiarly,  and  afked  lum 
many  quedions  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  fird  places  they  vifited  was  the  temple  of 
the  refurreftion,  in  the  midd  of  which  Omar  fat  down; 


and  when  the  hour  of  prayer  was  come,  told  the  pa-  Arabia, 
triarch  lie  had  a  mind  to  pray,  and  defired  him  to  (how  * 
him  a  place  for  that  purpofe.  Sophron.us  told  him  he 
might  do  fi.  where  he  was;  but  this  he  abfolutely  re¬ 
futed  Than  the  patriarch  led  him  to  St  Conflantines 
church  f  but  he  likewife  declined  praying  there  At 
lad  he  faid  his  prayers  upon  one  of  the  deps  of  the  ead 
gate  of  the  church  ;  telling  the  patriarch  afterwards, 
that  had  he  prayed  in  any  of  the  churches,  the  Mo¬ 
dems  would  infallibly  have  taken  it  from  them,  which, 
he  faid,  they  might  attempt  as  it  was,  and  therefore 
gave  him  a  paper  wherein  the  Modems  were  com¬ 
manded  not  to  pray  on  the  deps  of  St  Condantine  s 
church  in  any  numbers,  but  only  one  by  one.  A  ter 
this  he  defired  the  patriarch  to  (how  him  a  place  where 
he  might  ered  a  raofque  ;  and  was  conducted  to  the 
place  where  Jacob’s  fume  lay,  on  which  he  dept  when 
he  faw  the  vifion  of  the  ladder.  1  his  done  had  been 
hitherto  flighted,  and  no  building  differed  to  be  ereft- 
ed  upon  iti  in  order  to  fulfil  our  Saviour’s  prophecy, 
that  ^the  habitation  of  the  Jews  Amuld  be  left  unto 
them  defolate,  and  that  not  one  done  (hould  he  left 
upon  another.  In  confequence  of  this  negleft  it  was 
entirely  covered  with  dirt,  which  the  caliph  immed.- 
ately  began  to  carry  away  in  his  vefx  *,  and  the  Modems 
foon battening  to  aflifl  him,  the  done  was  cleared  in  a 
very  (hort  time.  We  are  told  by  Ibeophanes,  that 
when  Omar  entered  the  temple  of  the  refurreftion,  he 
was  clad  in  fuch  mean  and  dirty  apparel,  that  the  pa¬ 
triarch  took  great  offence  at  his  appearance,  and  wi  l 
much  difficulty  at  la(l  prevailed  upon  him  to  put  on 
fome  clean  linen  and  clothes  till  Ins  own  could  be  wattl¬ 
ed.  The  fame  author  relates,  that  when  the  patriarch 
fird  faw  Omar  in  that  place,  he  could  not  forbear  cry¬ 
ing  out  “  This  is  of  a  truth  the  abomination  ot  de- 
foiation,  fpoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  handing 
in  the  h(.ly  place  !”  Thefe  words,  as  Mr  Ockley  ima¬ 
gines,  being  overheard  by  the  Modems,  they  trumped 
up  a  dory  of 'the  patriarch’s  having  owned  that 
connued  of  Jerufalem  by  Omar  was  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Daniel ;  and  that  an  ancient  prophecy  was 
kept  in  Jerufalem  concerning  Omar,  wherein  his  per- 
fon  was  deferibed,  his  name  and  religion  fpec.fied,  and 
he  declared  to  be  the  only  man  that  could  reduce  that 

Before  the  caliph  left  Syria,  he  divided  that  country 
into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which,  that  lay  between  Hau- 
ran  or  All  an  and  Aleppo,  which  was  not  perfect y 
conquered,  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
giving  him  the  drifted  orders  to  reduce  it  as  foot,  as 
poffible.  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian  was  commanded  to 
take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  other,  which  compre¬ 
hended  Paleftine,  and  the  fea  coafl,  and  to  make  him- 
felf  abfolute  mafler  of  it,  having  a  b°dy  of  troops  ai- 
fioned  him  for  that  purpofe.  He  alfo  direfted  Amru 
Ebn  A1  As  to  invade  Egypt,  then  in  a  very  languilh- 
ing  condition,  with  a  body  of  Modem  forces  _  Alter 
having  made  thefe  difpofitions  for  extending  hw  con- 
quefts,  Omar  fet  out  for  Medina,  where  he  arrived 
perfeft  health,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
apprehended,  from  his  long  day  at  Jcrufa.em,  that  he 
had  intended  to  fix  his  refidence  there. 

Soon  after  Omar’s  departure,  Yezid  advanced  to 
Cmfarea;  hut  f  und  the  place  fo  flrong  that  he  was 
obliged  to  continue  fome  time  in  a  date  of  1  upturn. 
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Arabia.  Abu  Obeidah,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  towards 
-  Aleppo,  the  citadel  of  which  was  at  that  time  the 
flrongeft  in  Syria.  The  citizens  were  ftruck  with  the 
utmoft  confternation  at  his  approach.  They  had  at 
that  time  two  governors,  who  were  brothers,  and  re- 
fided  in  the  cattle,  which  was  fituated  at  a  little  di- 
(lance  from  the  city.  The  names  of  thefe  two  gover¬ 
nors,  who  were  of  very  different  difpofitions,  were 
Youkinna  and  John.  Their  father,  by  the  emperor 
Heraclius’s  appointment,  prefided  over  all  that  tra£l 
Which  lay  betwixt  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  ;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  chief  management  of  affairs  de¬ 
volved  upon  Youkinna,  his  brother  John  fpending  bis 
time  moftly  in  devotion  and  adls  of  charity.  He  would 
therefore  gladly  have  prevailed  upon  Youkinna  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace  from  the  Arabs  with  money,  rather  than 
make  his  country  a  fcene  of  blood  and  ravages  ;  but 
this  not  fuiting  the  martial  genius  of  Youkinna,  he 
armed  a  confiderable  number  of  the  citizens,  among 
whom  were  feveral  Chriftian  Arabs,  and  diftributed 
money  among  them.  He  then  told  his  men  that  he 
intended  to  a£l  offenfively  again!!  the  Arabs,  and  even 
to  engage  them  if  poflible  before  they  drew  too  near. 
To  infpire  them  with  the  greater  refolution,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Moflem  army  was  divided  into  feveral 
bodies  ;  one  of  which  had  orders  to  befiege  Csefarea, 
another  to  march  to  Damafcus,  and  the  third  to  in¬ 
vade  Egypt.  Having  thus  animated  hi?  troops,  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  I  2,000  of  them,  and  march- 
cd  forwards  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  motions. 
A  Moflem  Abu  Obeidah,  in  the  meantime,  had  fent  before  him 
detachment  Caab  Ebn  Damarah,  with  IOOO  men  :  giving  him  ex- 

Youkinna^  Pre^8  orc*ers  not  to  ^  ^ie  ^ad  received  informa¬ 

tion  of  the  enemy.  Youkinna’s  fpies  difcovered  Caab 
and  his  men  refling  themfelves  and  watering  their  horfes 
without  the  leaf!  apprehenfion  of  danger  ;  of  which  the 
general  being  apprifed,  he  polled  one  part  of  his  troops 
in  ambufcade,  and  with  the  other  attacked  the  Mof- 
lems.  The  Arabs  behaved  with  their  ufual  valour ;  and 
at  firfl  repulfed  the  Chri Ilians,  notwithflanding  their 
fuperiority  in  numbers  ;  but  being  attacked  by  the 
troops  that  lay  in  ambufh,  they  were  at  laft  forced  to 
retire;  having  170  killed,  and  almoft  all  the  reft 
8o  wounded. 

Aleppo fub-  After  Youkinna’s  departure,  the  inhabitants  of  A- 
mits  to  Abu  leppo,  confidering  the  calamities  that  awaited  them  if 
>ei  ah.  ^eir  city  (hould  be  taken  by  ftorm,  fubmitted  with¬ 
out  delay  to  Abu  Obeidah,  and  were  taken  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  caliph.  This  difagreeable  news  be¬ 
ing  communicated  to  Youkinna,  he  polled  home  with 
all  poflible  expedition,  left  an  attempt  Ihould  be  made 
on  the  caftle  in  his  abfence.  On  his  arrival  at  Alep¬ 
po,  he  was  fo  highly  incenfed  again!!  the  inhabitants, 
Sl  that  he  threatened  them  with  death  if  they  did  not  dif- 
Gruelty  of  annul  the  treaty  with  the  Arabs,  and  deliver  up  the 
Youkinna.  authors  of  it  into  his  hands.  This  demand  not  being 
immediately  complied  with,  he  fell  upon  the  citizens 
with  great  fury,  and  killed  300  of  them  ;  among  whom 
was  his  brother  John,  whofe  head  he  caufed  to  be 
ftruck  off,  charging  him  with  being  the  author  and 
abettor  of  the  late  pernicious  fcheme.  He  would  have 
made  a  much  greater  flaughter,  had  not  the  Moflem 
army  at  that  inftant  arrived  before  the  town  ;  upon 
which  Youkinna  retired  into  the  caftle  with  a  confide¬ 
rable  body  of  troops  ;  but  before  this  could  be  effett- 
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ed,  he  was  obliged  to  fuftain  an  attack  from  the  Arabs,  Arabia, 
in  which  he  loft  3000  men.  The  a£lion  was  no  fooner 
ended  than  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  brought  out  forty 
of  Youkinna’s  men,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity  de¬ 
livered  them  into  Abu  Obeidah’s  hands.  Of  thefe 
feven  embraced  Mahometanifm,  and  the  reft  were  be¬ 
headed.  g2 

Immediately  after  Youkinna  had  fliut  himfelf  up  in  He  is  belie- 
the  caftle,  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Moflem  gcd  in  the 
camp,  wherein  it  was  deliberated  what  meafures  werecUac^* 
to  be  purfued  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Khaled  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  caftle  ought  immediately  to  be 
attacked  with  all  the  Arab  forces,  before  the  emperor 
had  time  to  fend  them  any  afliftance.  This  advice  was 
followed  by  Abu  Obeidah,  who  caufed  the  citadel  to 
be  immediately  in  veiled  ;  and  foon  after  he  had  fur- 
rounded  it  with  all  his  forces,  made  a  mofl  vigorous  af- 
fault.  The  befteged  defended  themfelves  with  great 
bravery,  and  after  a  Very  warm  difpute  drove  the  enemy 
into  their  camp  ;  and  as  they  threw  a  great  many  ftones 
out  of  their  military  engines,  many  of  the  Moflems 
were  killed,  and  a  much  greater  number  wounded.  This 
encouraged  Youkinna  to  make  a  Tally  with  a  ftrong 
party  of  the  garrifon  the  following  night.  The  fires 
being  then  out  in  the  Moflem  camp,  and  the  befiegers 
not  expelling  fuch  an  unfeafonable  viflt,  60  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  50  taken  prifoners.  You¬ 
kinna,  however,  being  brifkly  attacked  by  Khaled,  who 
foon  drew  together  a  body  of  troops  to  oppofe  him,  loft 
about  ICO  men  in  his  retreat.  The  next  day,  he  caufed 
the  prifoners  to  be  beheaded  in  fight  of  the  Moflem 
camp ;  and  receiving  advice  that  a  ftrong  party  of  A- 
rabian  cavalry  was  fent  out  to  forage,  he  ordered  a 
body  of  his  horfe  to  drive  them  to  their  camp  ;  which 
they  accordingly  did,  killed  130  of  them,  feized  all 
their  camels,  horfes,  &c.  and  then  retired  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Here  they  propofed*to  remain  concealed  till  the 
following  night,  and  then  return  to  the  caftle  ;  but 
Abu  Obeidah,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
detached  Khaled  and  Derar  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
purfue  the  Greeks,  and  revenge  the  late  affront.  Kha¬ 
led,  being  informed  of  the  route  the  Chriftians  had  ta¬ 
ken,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  only  pafs  by  which  they 
could  return  to  the  caftle  ;  and  having  polled  there  a 
body  of  his  men  whofe  courage  he  could  depend  upon, 
took  300  of  the  Greeks  prifoners  as  they  attempted 
to  return,  and  put  all  the  reft  to  the  fwprd.  The  next 
morning,  to  retaliate  Youkinna’s  cruelty,  the  prifoners 
were  all  brought  out  and  beheaded  in  fight  of  the  gar- 
rifon. 

Notwithflanding  this  difafter,  Youkinna  made  feve- jjjs  vigor- 
ral  Tallies  with  good  fuccefs,  wherein  he  killed  a  great ous  defence, 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  haraffed  them  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  Abu  Obeidah  found  himfelf  obliged,  for 
his  greater  fecurity,  to  remove  his  camp  to  about  a 
mile’s  diftance  from  the  caftle  ;  by  which  manoeuvre 
he  likewife  hoped  that  Youkinna  would  be  lefs  upon 
his  guard.  Herein,  however,  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken  :  for  the  Greek  commander,  by  the  prudent  mea¬ 
fures  he  took,  eluded  all  furprife  :  and  though  Abu 
Obeidah  continued  the  fiege  for  four  months  after  the 
laft  mentioned  blow  given  to  the  garrifon  by  Kha¬ 
led,  yet  he  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  it  at  laft.  Having  nothing  material  to  write 
to  the  caliph,  he  remained  a  long  time  filent  5  at  which 
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Omar  being  very  much  concerned,  wrote  to  him,  delir- 
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acquainted  him  that  the  city  of  Aleppo  had  iubmitted 
to  him  ;  and  that  the  citadel  was  the  only  place  which 
held  out  in  all  that  country,  before  which  he  had  lott 
a  great  number  of  men,  which,  he  faid,  had  induced 
him  to  think  of  railing  the  fiege,  and  moving  with  his 
army  in  that  track  which  lay  between  Antioch  and  A- 
leppo.  This  news  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
caliph,  who  commanded  his  general  to  continue  t  e 
fiege  at  all  events,  and  fent  him  a  reinforcement  of  Arab 
troops,  together  with  70  camels,  to  affift  the  infantry  in 

their  march.  r 

Among  the  troops  fent  by  Omar  on  this  occaiion, 
there  was  an  Arab  of  a  gigantic  fize,  called  Dames, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  refolution.  tie 
obferving  the  little  progrefs  made  by  the  Modems,  be¬ 
thought  himfelf  of  a  Stratagem  by  which  that  fortreis 
might  be  redueed,  which  feemed  fo  difficult  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  force.  He  therefore  defired  that  Abu 
Obeidah  would  affign  him  the  command  of  a  party  con¬ 
fining  only  of  thirty  men  ;  which  at  Klialed  s  requeft 
was  readily  granted'.  Then  he  begged  the  general  to 
l-aife  the  fiesxe,  and  retire  to  about  three  miles  diltanee 
from  the  caftle,  which  was  likewife  immediately  com¬ 
plied  with.  The  following  night  Dames,  who  had 
polled  himfelf  with  his  party  very  near  the  citadel, 
found  means  to  feize  a  Greek,  from  whom  he  learned 
that  Youkinna,  after  the  fiege  was  raifed,  had  exacted 
large  fums  of  money  from  the  citizens,  on  aecount  ot 
the  treaty  they  had  concluded  with  the  Arabs  ;  and 
that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  bad  endeavoured  to  make 
their  efcape  from  the  opproffion  of  fuch  a  tyrant,  by 
leaping  down  from  the  wall.  This  man  Dames  took 
under  ’his  protection  :  but  beheaded  five  or  fix  others 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  could  give  no  good  account 
0f  thcmfelves.  Ho  then  covered  his  head  and  moulders 
with  a  goat’s  fkin,  and  took  a  dry  cruft  in  his  hand, 
creeping  011  the  ground  till  he  got  clofe  to  the  foot  oi 
the  wall.  If  he  heard  any  noife,  or  fufpeaed  any 
perfon  to  be  near,  lie  made  fuch  a  noife  with  his  cruft 
as  a  dog  does  when  he  is  gnawing  a  bone  ;  his  compa¬ 
nions  fo  me  limes  walking,  and  fometimes  creeping  after 
him  in  the  fame  manner.  He  had  before  defpatched 
two  of  his  men  to  Abu  Obeidah,  to  defire  that  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  horfe  ftould  be  fent  him  by  break  of  day 
to  fupport  his  fmall  party,  and  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  plan  he  had  formed.  At  lait  Dames  found 
an  onportunity  of  raifing  feven  men  upon  his  (boul¬ 
ders,  \vho  flood  upon  one  another’s  (houlders  in  luch 
a  manner  that  the  higheft  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Here  lie  foon  placed  himfelf,  feized  a  watch¬ 
man  whom  he  found  afleep,  and  threw  him  over  the 
wall.  Two  others,  whom  he  found  in  the  fame  condi¬ 
tion,  he  (tabbed  with  his  dagger,  and  threw  them  over 
likewife.  Then  he  let  down  his  turban,  and.  drew 
Up  the  fecond  of  his  brethren,  as  they  two  did  the 
third,  and  by  their  help  Dames  himfelf  and  all  the 
reft  were  enabled  to  mount  the  wall.  He  then  private¬ 
ly  flabbed  the  fentry  at  each  of  the  gates,  and  put 
his  men  in  pofleflion  of  every  one  of  tnem.  1  he  fol- 
diers  of  the  garrifon,  however,  were  at  laft  alarmed, 
and  furroundt'd  the  Arabs,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
perilliir.g,  when  Klialed  appeared  at  the  head  o.  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  cavalry.  On  the  fight  of  that  general,  who 


was  now  grown  terrible  to  the  Chrift.ans,  the  befieged 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  dlfcretion. 

Youkinna  and  fome  of  the  principal  officers  turned  Ma-^ 
hometans,  in  order  to  fave  their  and  ‘he  apoftafy. 

caftle,  being  taken  by  ftorm,  was  pillaged  by  the  Mo- 
flems.  Dames  acquired  great  glory  by  this  exploit  5 
and,  out  of  compliance  to  him  the  army  did  not  de¬ 
camp  from  Aleppo  till  he  and  his  men  were  perfeftly 

cured  of  their  wounds. 

After  the  reduaion  of  the  citadel  of  Aleppo,  Abu 
Obeidah  intended  to  march  to  Antioch  ;  but  was  di¬ 
verted  bv  Youkinna,  who  was  now  become  a  violent 
enemy  to'  the  Chriftians.  He  told  the  Moflem  gene¬ 
ral,  that  his  conqueft  of  that  part  of  the  country  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  reduaion  of  Azaz,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  where  Theodorus  Youki”- 
na’s  coufin-german,  was  commandant.  This  fortress  he 
propofed  to  become  matter  of,  by  putting  himfelf  at 
[he  head  of  100  Arab  horfe,  dreffed  m  the  Greek  habit 
who  were  to  attend  him  to  Azaz.  Upon  his  arrival 
there  he  was  to  allure  Theodorus  that  he  was  ftill  m 
reality  a  Chriftian,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  to 
efeape  from  the  Moflem  camp.  But  to  make  his  Itory 
more  probable,  Abu  Obeidah  was  to  fend  after  him  a 
detachment  of  1000  horfe,  who  were  to  purfue  him 
a,  far  as  Marsh,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Azaz,  with  orders  to  poft  themfelves  there  ;  from 
whence,  if  fuch  a  meafure  ffiould  he  found  neeeffary, 
they  might  eafily  advanee  to  Azaz,  to  ^lhtate  ’f 
conqueft  of  that  place.  To  this  fcheme  Abu  Obeidah 
agreed  :  but  Youkinna  with  all  his  men  were  immedi-  s6 
afely  taken  prifoners  by  Theodorus,  who  had  been  in- He  is  taken 
formed  of  Urn  whole  affair  by  a  fpy  in  the  Mo  cm ,  camp,  ^ner 
who  had  fent  him  a  letter  by  a  pigeon.  I  he  fortreis, 
however,  was  foon  reduced,  and  Youkinna  regained  hisraclins> 
liberty  :  but  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner  a  fecond  time, 
and  brought  before  his  old  matter  Herachus,  who  then 
ref.ded  at  Antioch.  He  told  the  emperor,  that  lie  had 
only  pretended  to  embrace  Mahometanifm,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  do  his  imperial  majefty  the  more  t ffential  fer- 
and  fo  far  gained  upon  him,  that  he  was  foon  at- 


vice  ;  ana  10  iar  gameu  *  —7-  r  c 

ter  appointed  governor  of  that  city  ;  the  conference  of 
which  was,  that  the  Arabs  were  put  in  poffefnon  of  it 

by  bis  treachery.  .  ,  .  ..  s7 

The  emperor  being  quite  diffieartened  at  his  conti-  Attempt  tc 

nual  bad  fuecefs,  it  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  the  kinga^ 
of  Ghaffan,  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  as  \\z  carr-eJJ 
have  already  obferved,  that,  however  defperate  his  «- 
fairs  might  be,  they  would  be  perfeftly  reftored  by  the 
affaffinalion  of  the  caliph.  This  piece  of  ferv.ee  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  perform  for  the  emperor;  and  defpatched 
one  Wathek  Ebn  Mofafer,  an  Arab  of  bis  tribe,  and  a 
refolute  young  man,  to  Medina  for  that  purpofe.  W  a- 
thek,  fome  time  after  bis  arrival  there,  having  obftived 
the  caliph  to  fall  afleep  under  a  tree,  on  which  he  had 
placed  himfelf  fo  as  not  to  be  obferved  by  any  one,  drew 
bis  dagger,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  (tabbing  him  , 
but,  as  the  Arab  writers  tell  us  lie  was  deterred  by  a 
lion,  who  walked  round  the  caliph,  and  licked  his  feet 
till  he.  awoke,  after  which  he  inftsntly  went  away.  I  his 
ftru ~k  Wathek  with  a  profound  reverence  for  Omar  \ 
he  came  down  from  his  tree  where  he  had  been  confin¬ 
ed  by  the  lion,  confeffed  his  defign,  and  embraced  the 
Mahometan  religion. 
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Arabia  ^ent  an  £CC0Unt  ^ls  fuccefs  to  Omar  ;  and  receiving 
v  an  order  to  invade  the  mountainous  parts  of  Syria,  he 

allied  Lis  general  officers  which  of  them  would  com¬ 
mand  the  body  of  troops  ddlined  for  this  purpofe. 
One  Meifarah  Ebn  Mefrouk  having  offered  his  fervice, 
the  general  gave  him  a  black,  flandard,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription  upon  it  in  white  letters:  “There 
is  but  one  God  ;  Mahomet  is  the  Apollle  of  God.” 
The  body  affigned  him  for  this  purpofe  confided  of 
300  Arabs,  3nd  1000  black  flaves  commanded  by 
Dames.  Meifarah,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with 
fome  difficulty  afeended  the  mountains,  and,  with 
much  more,  advanced  to  that  part  where  the  emperor’s 
forces  were  polled.  The  cold  was  fo  intenfe  on  the 
fummits  of  thofe  mountains,  that  the  Arabs,  who  had 
been  accuflomed  to  a  warm  climate,  could  hardly  bear 
it.  For  fome  time  they  could  not  meet  with  a  tingle 
perfon  to  give  them  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  mo¬ 
tions  ;  but  at  lad  they  took  a  Greek  prifoner,  who  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  the  imperial  army,  which  confided 
of  30,000  men,  lay  encamped  on  a  fpot  not  three 
leagues  didant.  The  prifoner  refufing  to  profefs  Ma- 
hometanifm,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  then  marched 
towards  the  imperial  camp.  The  Greeks,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  advanced  to  meet  them  5  and  the  Mof- 
lems  being  furrounded  on  all  fades,  were  on  the  point 
of  being  all  cut  off,  when  Khaled  appeared  at  the  head 
of  3000  horfe,  and  after  him  Ayab  Ebn  Ganem  with 
2000  more.  At  the  approach  of  the  horfe  under  the 
command  of  the  terrible  Khaled,  the  Greeks -retired, 
leaving  all  their  tents,  together  with  their  rich  furni¬ 
ture  and  effetls,  to  the  Arabs.  In  this  engagement, 
one  of  Omar’s  chief  favourites,  named  Abdalla  Ebn 
Hoclafa ,  wa9  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  directly  to  Con- 
dantinople.  The  caliph  was  fo  much  concerned  at 
this,  that  lie  fent  a  letter  to  Fleraclius,  deliring  his  re- 
leafe  ;  which  the  emperor  not  only  complied  with,  but 
made  him  many  valuable  prefents,  fending  at  the  fame 
89  time  a  jewel  of  immenfe  value  as  a  prefent  to  the  ea- 
Omar’s  dif- liplj.  This  Omar  offered  to  the  jewellers  of  Medina, 
mteiefted-  but  tbey  were  ignorant  of  its  value:  the  JVloflems  there¬ 
fore  begged  him  to  keep  it  for  his  own  ufe  ;  but  this  he 
faid  he  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  to  the  public.  It 
was  therefore  fold,  and  the  money  depofited  in  the  pu¬ 
blic  treafury. 

About  this  time  alfo  Khaled  advanced  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  took  Man- 
bij,  Beraa,  Bales  or  Balis;  exacting  of  the  inhabitants 
100,000  dinars  for  their  prefent  feeurity,  and  impofing 
on  them  an  annual  tribute  for  the  future.  He  alfo 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Raahan,  Dulouc.  Korus,  the 
Cyrus  or  Cyrrhus  of  the  ancients,  and  feveral  other 
fortified  towns,  nothing  being  now  able  to  hand  before 
hinn  Amru  Ebn  A1  As  now  likewife  prepared  for 
the  reducing  fome  places  in  Paleftine  that  ftill  held  out. 
While  he  remained  in  this  province,  he  had  a  conference 
with  Conllantine  the  emperor’s  fun,  who  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  to  make  peace  with  the  Chriftians  5 
but  this  he  not  agreeing  to,  unlefs  they  would  confent 
to  pay  tribute,  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation  vanilh- 
ed,  and  the  generals  on  both  fides  prepared  to  enter 
upon  adlion.  In  the  mean  time  an  officer  came  from 
the  Chriftian  camp,  dreffed  in  very  rich  apparel,  who 
challenged  the  Route man  among  'he  M»  Hems  to  fight 
liitu  in  fingle  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted 


by  a  young  Arab  officer  of  Yaman  ;  who  being  ani-  Arabia, 
mated  by  a  notion,  derived  from  the  prophet  himfelf,  v— v— — ' 
that  “  the  fpirits  of  the  martyrs  reil  in  the  crops  of 
green  birds,  that  eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  paradile,”  difeovered  an  uncommon  eagernefs 
to  encounter  his  enemy.  But  the  Chriflian  officer  not 
only  killed  this  youth,  but  two  or  three  more  of  the 
Modems  who  came  to  his  affillance.  He  was  then  at¬ 
tacked  by  Serjabil  Ebn  Hofanah,  one  of  the  generals, 
but  a  man  fo  weakened  by  falling,  that  he  could  fcarce 
Hand  before  him,  and  would  therefore  have  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  killed,  had  not  a  Greek  horfeman  very  op¬ 
portunely  interpofed,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  fei- 
mitar  cut  off  the  Chriltian’s  head.  Serjabil,  greatly 
furprifed  at  this  deliverance,  allied  the  horfeman  who 
be  was,  and  from  whence  he  came;  to  which  he  replied  9o 
in  the  following  terms:  “  I  am  the  unfortunate  To- Account  of 
leiha  Ebn  Khowaid,  who  fet  up  for  a  prophet,  and,  ly-  Toleiha  the 
ing  againll  God,  pretended  to  infpiration.”  In  con-S^pro- 
fequence  of  having  faved  his  life,  Serjabil  introduced 
him  to  Amru  ;  and  writing  a  letter  to  Omar,  wherein 
he  acquainted  him  with  the  fignal  proof  Toleiha  had 
given  of  his  repentance,  he  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
caliph. 

Though  the  two  armies  did  not  come  to  a  general 
engagement,  yet  they  had  frequent  Ikirmilhes,  in  which 
the  Arabs  always  got  the  better,  and  in  fome  the  Greeks 
fuffered  very  conliderably.  This  together  with  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  feafon,  which  yvas  then  uncommonly  cold, 
fo  dejedled  the  foldiery,  that  they  began  to  defert  in 
great  numbers.  Conllantine,  therefore,  finding  his  troops 
to  diminilh  daily,  and  the  Arabs  to  grow  ftronger  and 
llronger,  took  the  advantage  of  a  tempeftuous  night  to 
efcape  to  Caefarea,  which  Yezid  had  not  been  able  to 
take,  leaving  his  camp  to  be  plundered  by  the  enemy, 

This  city  was  foon  after  invefted  by  Amru;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  Youkinna  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Tripoli  by  treachery,  feized  50  Ihips  from  Cyprus  and 
Crete,  which  carried  a  fupply  of  arms  and  provifions  for 
the  emperor’s  troops,  and  had  entered  the  port  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  the  Arabs  wTere  mailers  of  the  town. 

With  thefe  Ihips  he  undertook  an  expedition  againll 
Tyre  ;  and  telling  the  inhabitants  that  he  brought  a 
fupply  of  arms  and  provifions  for  Confiantine’s  army, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and  received  with  great 
kindnefs.  Here,  how  ever,  he  had  not  been  long  before  Youkinna 
he  was  difeovered  by  one  of  his  own  foldiersq  and  put  taken  pri- 
under  arrelt,  with  900  of  his  men.  He  was,  however, fon&r* 
fet  at  liberty  by  thofe  to  whofc  care  he  was  committed ; 
and  then  opened  the  gates  of  the  town  to  Yezid,  by  92 
whom  it  had  been  invelled.  Conllantine  having  got  in-  Tyre  and 
telligence  at  Coe  (a  re  a  of  the  lols  of  Tripoli  and  Tyre,  ^xfarea 
was  fo  disheartened,  that  he  fet  fail  from  that  city  withduccd* 
all  his  family  and  the  greatell  part  of  his  wealth ;  and 
the  citizens  then  thought  proper  to  make  the  bell  terms 
they  could  with  Amru.  The  furrender  of  this  city 
was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  cities  and  fort  relies 
in  the  province;  and  thus  the  Aiabs  drove  the  Greeks 
out  of  the  whole  country  of  Syria  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  This  conquell  was 
completed  in  the  1 8th  year  of  the  Hegira,  fix  years  after 
it  had  bet  n  undertaken.  93 

This  year  there  happened  fucb  violent  florins  of  hail 
in  the  peniofula  of  the  Arabs,  that  a  confiderable  extent  phgue^ 
of  territory  wTas  laid  wade  by  them,  and  a  great  nura.&c. 
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Arabia  ber  of  animals  of  various  kinds  deftroyed. 

— -V—  mical  diftemper  likewife  raged  at  Medina,  which  fpread 
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Egypt  re¬ 
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and  Tripo¬ 
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itfelf  all  over  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  fwept 
away  great  numbers  of  people.  Syria  was  alfo  vifited 
by  a  dreadful  plague ;  fo  that  the  Modems  loll  there 
25,000  men,  among  whom  were  Abu  Obeidah  himfeif, 
Ye'zid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  and  many  other  perfons  of 
diftinftion.  In  fliort,  fo  great  was  the  mortality  occa- 
fioned  by  the  plague,  both  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  that 
the  Arabs  ftyle  the  18th  year  of  the  Hegira  the  year  of 
deJlruBion. 

Amru  Ebn  A1  As,  having  now  executed  the  caliph  s 
orders  in  Syria,  fet  out  on  his  expedition  againft  Egypt. 
His  firft  attempt  was  on  Tarma,  a  town  fituated  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Suez.  This  he  reduced  after  a  month  s 
fie<re;  and  having  narrowly  viewed  its  fituation,  he 
formed  a  defign  of  cutting  through  the  ifthmus,  and 
thus  ioining  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  fea  :  but  this 
proieft  was  not  well  relilhed  by  the  caliph,  who  appre¬ 
hended  that  it  would  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
Cliriftiaus  into  the  peninfula  of  Arabia.  From  Tarma 
he  marched  to  Mefr,  the  Memphis  of  the  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers  ;  which,  after  a  fiege  of  feven  months,  was 
delivered  up  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  A1  Mokawkas 
the  governor.  From  IMefr  he  continued  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Alexandria,  and  having  defeated  the  emperor’s 
army,  clofely  inverted  that  city.  While  his  army  lay 
before  this  capital,  Amru  himfeif  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  prifoner  and  carried  into  the  town.  Being 
brought  before  the  governor,  he  afked  him  why  he 
committed  fuch  ravages  and  depredations  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  territories  ?  To  this  Amru  refolutely  anfwered, 

“  We  are  come  hither  to  oblige  you  either  to  profefs 
Mahometanifm,  or  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  ca¬ 
liph  •,  to  one  of  which  conditions  you  mull  fubmit,  or  be 
all  of  you  put  to  the  fword.”  A  Greek  who  Hood  by 
hearing  this,  told  the  governor  that  Amru  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Modem  general,  and  therefore  defired  him 
to  cut  off  his  head.  Upon  this  Werdan,  one  of  Am- 
ru’s  Haves,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  his  mailer 
was  in,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  exclaiming  again!! 
his  impudence  for  talking  in  fuch  a  manner.  The  go¬ 
vernor  being  impofed  upon  by  this  (hallow  artifice, 
not  only  faved  his  life,  but,  to  lliow  his  generofity,  dif- 
miffed  him  without  ranfom.  This  was  foon  followed  by 
the  lofs  of  Alexandria,  and  that  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  kingdom  :  after  which,  Amru  defpatched  Okba 
Ebn  Nara  with  a  body  of  troops  to  penetrate  farther 
into  Africa  ;  and  that  general  made  himfeif  mailer  of 
all  the  country  lying  between  Barca  and  Zoweilah,  re¬ 
ducing  under  his  dominion  alfo  that  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  which  now  forms  the  piratical  kingdom  of  Tripoli 

in  Barbarv.  _ 

Soon  after  the  Modems  had  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Alexandria,  a  grievous  famine  raged  in  Arabia,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Medina,  then  the  refidence  of  the  caliph. 
This  obliged  Omar  to  write  to  Amru  to  fend  him  a 
lupply  of  corn,  with  which  Egypt  at  that  time  abound¬ 
ed.  In  compliance  with  this  order,  Amru  lent  a  train 
of  camels  laden  with  corn,  in  a  continued  line  from 
Egypt  to  Medina;  the  firft  of  which  were  entering 
Medina  when  the  laft  were  leaving  Alexandria.  But 
this  method  of  conveying  corn  proving  too  tedious 
and  expenfive,  he  ordered  him  to  clear  the  Amnis 
Trajaitus  of  Ptolemy,  now  the  Khalis,  which  runs  from 
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An  epide-  one  end  of  Cairo  to  the  other,  of  the  fand  and  gravel 

'  '  "  ’  with  which  it  was  choked.  This  he  accordingly  did, 

and  by  that  means  rendered  the  communication  between 
Egypt  and  Arabia  much  more  eafy  than  it  had  formerly 

been.  . 

While  the  Arabs  thus  extended  their  conquelts  lnThet’erf; 
the  well,  they  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  eall.  We™* defeai 
have  already  taken  notice  of  Khaled’s  having  been  fent 
into  Irak  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  and  of  his  be- 
inor  recalled  to  aflift  in  the  conqueft  of  Syria.  As  the 
kino-s  of  Hira  were  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Perfian 
monarehs,  the  deftruftion  of  that  kingdom  neceffarily 
brought  on  a  war  with  the  Perfians.  After  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Khaled,  the  command  of  the  forces  was  left 
with  Abu  Obeid  Ebn  Mafud,  together  with  A1  Mo- 
thanna  Ebn  Haretha,  Amru  Ebn  Hafem,  and  Salit  Ebn 
Kis.  Abu  Obeid  having  parted  a  river  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  other  generals,  was  killed,  and  his  troops 
in  great  danger ;  however,  A1  Mothanna  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  retreat,  and  repaffed  the  river  without  any  con- 
liderable  lofs  After  this  he  fortified  himfeif  in  his  camp 
till  he  received  a  confiderable  reinforcement  from  the 
caliph  ;  when  the  Modem  army  marched  to  Dir  Hind, 
and  thence  continued  to  make  frequent  excurfions,  ra¬ 
vaging  that  part  of  Irak  that  lay  next  to  the  Euphrates. 

A  body  of  1 2,OCO  chofen  horfe  was  now  defpatched 
againft  thofe  invaders,  under  the  command  of  one  Mah- 
ran.  At  firft  the  Perfians  had  the  advantage,  and  obli¬ 
ged  the  Arabs  to  retire  ;  but  they  were  foon  brought 
back  by  A1  Mothanna,  and  the  battle  lafted  from  noon 
till  funfet.  At  laft  A1  Mothanna,  engaging  Mahran  in 
Angle  combat,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet ;  upon  which 
the  Perfians  fied  to  A1  Madayen,  a  town  fituated  on  the 
Tigris,  about  a  day’s  journey  from  Bagdad.  After  this 
a  powerful  army  was  defpatched  by  the  Perfians  undei 
the  command  of  one  Rullam  :  but  he  alfo  was  killed,  and 
his  troops  were  entirely  difperfed.  At  the  fame  time, 

Abu  Mufa,  another  Modem  general,  defeated  a  formi¬ 
dable  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  A1  Harza- 
man,  a  noble  Perfian,  at  Ahwaz. 

Not  content  with  thofe  viftories,  foon  after  the  re- 
duaion  of  Damafcus,  the  caliph  defpatched  Saad  Ebn 
Abu  Wakkas,  to  didodge  the  Perfians  from  fome  di- 
ftrias  they  poffeffed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  Saad  having  drawn  together  a  body  of  1 2, coo 
men,  advanced  to  Kadefia,  a  city  bordering  upon  the 
deferts  of  Irak  ;  where,  having  utterly  defeated  an  ar- 
my  of  120,000  Perfians,  he  made  himfeif  matter  of  the  ^ 
opulent  city  of  A1  Madayen,  and  poffeffed  himfeif  Incredible 
of  Yezdejerd’s  treafury,  which  was  fo  rich,  if  we  maytreafur^ 
believe  the  Arabian  writers,  that  Saad  tock  out  ot  it 
three  thoufand  millions  of  dinars,  amounting  to  two 
thoufand  and  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  tterling  j 
an  enormous  and  almoft  incredible  fum.  From  thence 
Saad  went  to  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the  king’s 
plate  was  depofited,  which  he  carried  off,  as  well  as  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  camphire  with  which  another  part 
of  the  palace  was  entirely  filled.  1  his  laft  the  Arabs 
feemed  to  have  carried  off  merely  for  the  fake  of  plun¬ 
dering,  as  they  were  fo  much  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  it,  that  they  mixed  it  with  their  bread,  which 
gave  it  a  bitter  and  difagreeable  tafte.  Afterwards  the 
Arab  general  carried  off  the  crown  and  royal  garments, 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  of  ineftimable  value. 

He  alfo  plundered  his  armoury,  which  was  well  ftored 
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with  all  forts  of  weapons ;  after  which  he  caufed 
roof  of  his  porch  to  be  opened,  where  he  found  ano¬ 
ther  treafare,  equal  in  value  to  ten  millions  of  crowns. 
He  alfo  found  among  the  furniture  of  the  palace  a 
piece  of  filk  tapeftry,  6o  cubits  fquare,  which  was 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers,  herbs, 
and  plants,  formed  of  gold,  iilver,  and  jewels,  the  mod 
valuable  that  could  be  procured.  This  being  brought 
to  Omar,  he  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  diftributed  it  among 
the  Moflems  :  and  that  part  which  fell  to  Ali’s  (hare, 
and  which  was  yet  none  of  the  belt,  he  fold  for  20,000 
crowns. 

In  the  20th  or  21  ft  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Arabs, 
ftill  unfated  with  conqueft,  invaded  Mefopotamia  under 
Aiyad  Ebn  Ganem,  where  the  city  of  Edefta  fubmit- 
ted  on  the  firft  fummons.  From  Edefta  he  marched 
to  Conftantia,  or  Conftantina,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ni- 
cephorium  of  the  ancients.  This  he  took  by  ftorm,  as 
likewife  Daras,  where  he  maffacred  all  the  people  he 
found  in  the  place  \  and  tbefe  repeated  fucceftes  fo  ter¬ 
rified  the  reft  of  the  fortified  towns,  that  they  all  fub- 
mifted  without  refiftance.  At  the  fame  time  A1  Mog- 
heirah  Ebn  Shaabah,  one  of  the  caliph’s  commanders, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Shiz,  a  place  famous  for  the 
birth  of  Zerdulht  the  Perfian  pbilofopher,  and  overran 
the  whole  province  of  Aderbijan.  He  alfo  pofleffed 
himfelf  of  all  the  country  of  Armenia  bordering  on 
Mount  Taurus*  nay,  he  in  a  manner  obliged  the  whole 
region  to  own  the  authority  of  the  caliph,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  Cappadocia.  The  fame  year  alfo  Saad  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Ah  was,  the  capital  of  Khuzeftan  (the 
ancient  Suftana)  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  became 
mafter  of  the  greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  \  at  the  fame  time  that  A1  Nooman  conquered  the 
.greateft  part  of  Khorafan.  But  while  Omar’s  troops 
were  thus  irrefiftibly  overrunning  the  fineft  countries  in 
the  known  world,  a  period  was  put  to  his  conqueft s  and 
his  life  by  a  Perfian  named  Abu  Luluay  who  ftabhed 
him  thrice  in  the  belly  while  he  was  performing  his 
devotions  at  Medina.  The  reafon  of  this  wa^,  becaufe 
the  caliph  refufed  to  remit  him  fome  part  of  the  tribute 
which,  according  to  the  Mahometan  cuftom,  lie  was 
obliged  to  pay  fur  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion.  The 
Arabs,  perceiving  that  he  had  killed  their  fovereign, 
immediately  ruftied  upon  him  ;  but  the  afiafiin  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  fo  defperately.  that  he  killed  feven  of  them 
and  wounded  thirteen  :  but  at  laft  one  of  the  ca¬ 
liph’s  attendants  threw  his  veft  over  him,  and  feized 
him  ;  upon  which  he  ftabbed  himfelf,  and  foon  after  ex¬ 
pired. 

Omar  having  languifhed  three  days  after  the  wounds 
given  him  by  the  Perfian,  expired  in  the  10th,  nth,  or 
1 2th  year  of  his  reign,  and  after  his  death  Othman  Ebn 
Aftan  was  chofen  \  though  Ali  had  a  better  title,  and 
feems  indifputably  to  have  been  the  mod  virtuous,  if  not 
the  only  virtuous  perfon,  as  well  as  the  braveft  warrior, 
among  them.  He  was  inaugurated  in  the  24th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  nearly  coincident  with  the  year  of  our  Lord 

645- 

Othman  was  no  fooner  fettled  on  the  throne,  than 
lie  commanded  A1  Mogheirah  to  complete  the  conqueft 
of  the  territory  of  Hamadan  *,  which  he  eafily  accom- 
pliftied,  and  at  the  fame  time  reduced  Bira,  a  ftrong 
caftle  in  Mefopotamia,  which  either  had  never  fub- 
suitted,  or  had  revolted  on  the  departure  of  the  Mof- 
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the  lem  troops  out  of  that  province.  Another  army,  under  Arabia, 
Abdallah  Ebn  Amar,  was  alfo  despatched  into  Perfia  — v— 
to  deprive  Yezdejerd  of  the  poor  remains  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  and  this  was  done  fo  effectually,  that  the  unhap¬ 
py  monarch  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Sijeftan  and  abandon 
Perfia  altogether. 

In  the  27th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus  was  reduced  by  Moawiyah  j  who  foon  after  con¬ 
quered  the  ifland  of  Aradus,  and  took  Ancyra  \  after 
which  he  reduced  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  broke  in  pieces  I0I 
the  famous  Coloflus,  and  fold  the  metal  of  it  to  a  JewColoffus  o 
of  Edeffa.  In  the  mean  time  another  of  the  Arab  com- Rhodes  <ie- 
manders  entered  Ifauria,  where  he  committed  dreadful  r°ye  • 
depredations,  plundering  many  towns  and  villages,  put¬ 
ting  a  great  number  of  people  to  the  fword,  and  carry-  . 
ing  off  5000  prifoners.  In  the  31ft  year  of  the  Hegira, 
one  Habib  having  made  an  irruption  into  that  part 
of  Armenia  which  was  ftill  unconquered,  defeated  a 
body  of  the"  emperor’s' troops,  purfuing  them  as  far 
as  Mount  Caucafus,  and  laying  wafte  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory.  About  the  fame  time  alfo,  Abul 
Abar,  who  had  been  conftituted  admiral  by  Moawiyah, 
gave  the  emperor  Conftans  a  fignal  defeat  by  fea,  oa 
the  coaft  of  Lycia,  in  which  fuch  a  number  of  Chri- 
ftians  were  killed,  that  the  neighbouring  fea  was  dyed 
with  their  blood.  ’  .102 

But  while  Othman  was  thus  carrying  every  thing  ir-xnfurrec- 
refiftibly  before  him  abroad,  he  neglected  to  fecure  tions  a- 
the  affeClions  of  his  fubjeCls  at  home,  which  foon  prov- gamft  the 
ed  his  ruin.  Sedition  was  induftrioufly  propagated ca 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  articles  of 
accufation  brought  againft  the  caliph.  The  chief  of 
tbefe  were,  That  he  had  recalled  one  who  had  been  ba- 
nifhed  by  the  prophet  *,  that  he  had  removed  Saad,  an 
officer  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  and  fupplied  his  place 
by  one  who  drank  wine,  and  was  otlierwife  of  a  fcan- 
dalous  life  5  that  he  had  fquandered  away  vaft  fums 
among  his  favourites  *,  that  he  had  removed  Amru  from 
the  government  of  Egypt,  fo  which  he  had  preferred 
his  own  fofter  brother  ;  and,  laftly,  that  he  had  pre¬ 
fumed  to  fit  on  the  top  of  Mahomet’s  pulpit,  whereas 
Abu  Beer  had  always  fat  on  the  higheft  ftep  and  Omar 
on  the  low  eft.  To  this  formidable  accufation  the  poor 
caliph  pleaded  guilty,  and  promifed  to  make  all  the  re¬ 
paration  in  his  power  *,  but  his  condcfcenfion  only  fer- 
ved  to  increafe  the  infolence  of  the  rebels.  They  were 
however  appeafed  by  Ali j  and  public  tranquillity  had 
undoubtedly  been  reftored^iad  it  not  been  for  Ayeflia, 
one  of  Mahomet’s  widows,  who  procured  the  deft  ruc¬ 
tion  of  the  caliph  by  a  feheme  truly  worthy  of  the  wife 
of  fuch  a  hufband.  That  traitrefs,  being  defirous  of 
railing  one  of  her  favourites  named  Telha  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  caliph,  prevailed  on  Merwan  the  fecretary  of  flate 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  prefeft  of  Egypt,  enjoining  him 
to  put  to  death  Mahomet  Ebn  Abu  Beer,  with  whom 
it  was  fent,  and  who  was  to  be  his  fucceffor.  This 
letter  Merwan  took  care  fhould  be  difco.vered  :  and  Ma¬ 
homet  taking  it  for  a  genuine  order  of  the  caliph,  pub- 
liftied  the  fuppofed  injury  all  over  the  neighbouring 
countries.  He  then  marched  with  a  body  of  rebels  to 
Medina,  vyhere  the  innocent  caliph  was  befieged  in  his , 
palace  ;  and,  notwithflanding  all  his  proteflations,  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  his  death,  could  fatisfy  the  enraged  mul¬ 
titude.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  Othman  fent  to 
Ali  for  affiftance  :  who  commanded  his  two  Tons  Hafan 

and 
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and  Hofein  to  defend  the  palace  gates.  This  they  did 
for  fome  time  with  fidelity  enough,  till  finding  the 
caliph  reduced  to  great  draits  for  want  of  water,  they 
abandoned  their  polls  5  upon  which  the  rebels  eafily 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  palace,  and  cruelly 
murdered  the  caliph,  in  the  8  2d  year  of  linage,  after 
He  IS  mur-  had  reigned  ,  2  years.  His  body  remained  three 
dCted'  days  unburied  ;  and  was  at  laft  thrown  into  a  hole  made 
for  it,  without  the  ufual  ablution,  or  the  lead  funeral 

folemnity.  -  , 

The  arms  of  the  Modems  had  hitherto  been  lo  iuc- 
cefsful,  and  their  conquells  fo  rapid,  that  they  may 
Teem  not  only  to  have  vied  with  Alexander,  but  to  have 
bid  fairer  for  univerfal  monarchy  than  any  nation  ei¬ 
ther  before  or  fince.— The  ruin  of  mighty  empires  al¬ 
ways  originates  from  the  irapoffibility  of  keeping  them 
united.  Divifions  arife  ;  civil  wars  break  out  ;  and  the 
kingdom  being  weakened  by  thefe  inteftine  feuds,  the 
common  enemies  take  advantage  of  them  to  ruin  toe 
whole  fabric.  If  we  confider  Mahomet,  as  111  truth 
lie  was,  not  as  an  enthufiaft,  but  as  as  a  politician  and 
the  founder  of  an  empire  ;  we  lhall  find  him  in  that 
capacity  fuperior  perhaps  to  any  that  ever  exilted. 
The  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  arme  with 
ftill  more  rapidity  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  had  no  lup- 
port  but  from  his  own  ambition  and  perfonal  qualifi¬ 
cations.  While  he  lived,  he  was  without  a  rival,  be- 
caufe  all  were  afraid  of  him  ;  but  when  he  died,  the 
bands  of  union,  whereby  his  empire  had  been  held  to¬ 
gether,  were  immediately  diffolved.  His  captains  were 
not  infpired  with  the  fame  veneration  for  his  Ion,  who 
was  unborn  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  they  had  for 
his  father  •,  and  therefore  they  fought  not  to  conquer 
for  him,  but  for  themfelves  ;  and  the  confequence  was 
that  the  kingdom  fell  to  pieces  the  moment  that  he 
died.  The  fame  thing  happened  to  the  empires  ot 
Jen"his  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  others,  who  made  valt 
conquefb  in  a  (hort  time.  They  erected  mighty  em¬ 
pires  indeed  ;  but  their  duration,  we  may  fay,  was  but 
momentary.  The  empire  of  the  Romans  was  founded 
on  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  defire  of  aggrandizing  the  city 
of  Rome  :  patriotifm  became  falhionable  ;  and  as  ibe 
city  never  ceafed  to  exift,  thofe  who  conquered  always 
had  the  fame  end  in  view,  namely  to  exalt  the  republic 
more  and  more.  This  empire,  therefore,  was  not  only 
very  extenfive,  but  very  durable  ;  though,  as  it  was 
itnpoflible  that  mankind  could  always  continue  to  vene¬ 
rate  a  city,  the  fame  divifions  that  ruined  other  em¬ 
pires  at  laft  brought  this  to  an  end.  1  he  foundation 
of  Mahomet’s  empire  feemed  to  be  ftill  more  firm.  He 
was  not  only  the  king,  but,  we  may  fay,  the  god  of 
his  people.  Whatever  enthufiafm  people  may  ihow  in 
defending  their  country,  nay  even  their  neareft  rela¬ 
tions,  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is.  greatly  infe- 
rior  to  what  is  (liown  by  thofe  who  fight  in  defence  or 
religion.  This  enthufiafm  Mahomet  had  taken  care 
not*only  to  bring  over  to  his  fide,  but  to  exalt  to  its 
hi<died  pitch,  by  inculcating  upon  his  followers,  that 
their  rewards  in  the  next  world  {hould  be  proportion¬ 
able  to  the  fury  with  which  they  fought  in  this.  -To 
live  at  peace,  except  with  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  his 
will  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  plan  ;  and  he  who 
made  no  conqueds,  or  at  lead  did  not  drive  to  make 
them,  was  no  true  believer.  By  this  means,  let  his 
empire  be  ever  fo  much  extended,  the  temptation  to 
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making  frefh  conqueds  was  dill  equally  flrong  *,  and  not  Arabia, 
only  the  commanders  of  armies,  but  every  private  per- 
fan,  had  the  mod  powerful  motives  to  urge  him  towards  ^ 4rf 
the  conqued  of  the  whole  world,  had  that  been  poflible.lhe  (lecUne 
The  only  thing  Mahomet  feems  to  have  failed  in  was,  0f  the  Mof. 
the  appointment  of  the  fuccedion  to  the  apoftielhip  ;  andlem  empire, 
why  he  was  deficient  in  this  is  inconceivable. .  From 
this  one  fource  proceeded  the  divifions  which  ruined  his 
empire  when  it  was  fearce  erected,  and  of  which  we  are 
now  to  give  the  hidorv.  .  . 

Though  the  prophet  had  been  fo  deficient  m  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom  as  not  to  name  a  fuc- 
ccii’or  at  his  death  5  yet  his  fon-in-law  All  was  always 
of  opinion  that  the  fuccedion  belonged  of  right  to  him  ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be,  like  that  of  other  kingdoms, 
hereditary.  This  difpofition  to  render  the  apoitlednp 
hereditary  in  the  family,  was  in  all  probability,  what 
difgufled  the  Modems  with  Ali  :  agnind  whom  they  10$ 
could  otherwife  have  no  objection  5  for  he  was  endowed  Clmraa « 
with  every  amiable  quality  5  a  firm  believer  in  Maho-^AU. 
met  ;  and  of  fuch  unparalleled  ftrength  and  courage, 
that  he  never  declined  a  combat  to  which  he  was  chal¬ 
lenged  nor  ever  failed  to  come  c£F  vi£toricus  ;  for 
v.'hfch  rcafon  he  was  ftylcd  by  his  countrymen,  “  the 
lion  of  God.’' 

On  the  death  of  Othman,  however,  notwithftanding 
the  prejudices  againd  Ali,  as  none  could  pretend  fo  ^ 
good  a  right  to  the  caliphate  as  he,  the  Arabs  ltrmie-  Ke  cho- 
diately  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  though  with  fen  cauph. 
an  intention  to  break  it  as  foon  as  podibie,  as  was  iully 
evinced  by  the  event.  The  didurbances  which  hap¬ 
pened  immediately  on  Ali’s  acceffion  were  owing  part¬ 
ly  to  the  machinations  of  Ayelha,  who  having  got 
Othman  murdered  on  purpofe  to  raife  Felha  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  caliph,  and  now  finding  Ali  unammoudy  cho- 
fen,  refolved  to  dedroy  him  alfo.  She  therefore  pre¬ 
tended  great  concern  for  the  death  of  the  late  caliph, 
and  accufed  Ali  of  being  his  murderer  *,  but  being  re¬ 
proved  by  one.  of  the  Modems  for  endeavouring  to 
blacken  an  innocent  perfon,  when  die  could  not  but 
know  herfelf  guilty  5  (he  replied,  that  Olhman’s  infide¬ 
lity  had  indeed  made  her  his  enemy,  but  that  die  had 
forgiven  him  upon  his  repentance.  At  the  time  of  All  s 
inauguration  die  was  at  Mecca,  where  (he  enjoyed  a 
very  confiderablc  (hare  of  influence  and  authority.  At  Ic? 
her  indication,  Telha  Ebn  Obeidallah,  and  Zobeir  Ebn  DifturbaD. 
A1  Awam,  began  to  reprefent  to  Ali,  that  the  murder- ces  raifed 
ers  of  Othman  ought  to  be  brought  to  condign  pumfti-by  Ajeto* 
ment :  offering  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  for  that  pur- 
pefe.  This  they  did  purely  to  fow  diffenfion,  for  they 
themfelves  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  murder  : 
and  Ali,  fufficientlv  aware  of  their  intention,  told  them 
it  was  im podibie  till  the  empire  (hould  be  more  fettled. 
Finding  themfelves  difappointed  in  this  attempt,  they 
next  begged  the  government  of  Cufa  and  Bafra,  that 
they  might  with  the  greater  facility  extinguifli  any  re¬ 
bellion  that  fliould  happen.  Here  again  Ali  was  aware 
of  their  intention  5  and  refufed  their  requed,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  flood  in  need  of  perfons  of  their  great  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  counfellors,  about  his  perfon.  I  hen  they  ce- 
fired  leave  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  wnich  the 
caliph  could  not  refufe  ;  and  they  were  no  foon  ergot 
there,  than  they  fet  about  raifing  an  army  againd  him 
without  any  provocation  at  all. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  fource  of  decor 

ill 
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Arabia,  at  prefent.  AH  had  been  difpleafed  with  the  governors 

» - v - 1  of  provinces  appointed  by  Othman  ;  and  therefore  dif- 

miffed  them  immediately  upon  his  acceffion.  This  was 
very  impolitic  ;  but  he  was  prompted  to  do  it  by  that 
ralhnefs  and  want  of  prudence  which  is  infeparable  from, 
or  rather  is  the  very  effence  of,  great  Courage.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  Moawiyah,  governor  of 
Syria,  was,  immediately  upon  his  difmiffion  by  Ali, 
g  proclaimed  caliph  by  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  ivtoa-  Thus  the  Modems  were  divided  into  two  fa&ions  ;  the 
wiyah.  one  under  Moawiyah  and  Ayedia,  who  adhered  to  the 
houfe  of  Ommiyah,  to  which  Othman  and  Moawiyah 
belonged  ;  and  the  other  to  Ali.  The  adherents  of  the 
houfe  of  Ommiyah  were  called  Mota%alites ,  or  fepara- 

tjfls . 

Aliraifes  Ali,  finding  how  matters  were  dtuated,  and  that  a 
an  army.  very  ftrong  party  was  formed  againft  him,  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  with  the  Ko- 
reiih  j  and  to  raife  an  army  againft  Ayedia,  who  had 
now  taken  the  field,  and  even  reduced  the  city  of  Bafra. 
He  made  a  formal  fpeeeh  to  the  people  on  hearing  this 
bad  news,  and  defired  their  aftiftance.  But  though  he 
was  very  much  beloved  on  account  of  his  perfonal  me¬ 
rit,  and  the  bed:  orator  of  the  age,  he  could  not  with 
all  his  eloquence  for  fome  time  prevail  on  them  to  give 
a  decidve  anfwer  in  his  favour..  At  laft  Ziyad  Ebn 
Hantelah  ftept  to  Ali  of  his  own  accord,  and  faid, 
u  Whofoever  retreats,  we  will  advance.”  Upon  this 
two  Anfars,  doftors  of  the  law,  dood  up,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  Ali  innocent  of  the  death  of  Othman  *,  which 
decifion  focn  induced  the  Anfars  and  the  body  of  the 
people  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel.  He  then  left  Medina 
with  a  body  of  900  men,  and  advanced  to  Arrabah, 
where  he  was  joined  by  feveral  other  parties.  From 
this  place  he  wrote  to  the  people  of  Cufa  and  Medina, 
preding  them  to -fend  him  farther  adiftance,  and  to  dif- 
pofe  the  Motazalites  to  an  accommodation.  From 
Medina  he  vdry  foon  obtained  a  large  fupply  of  horfes, 
arms,  and  other  neceflaries  ;  and  from  Cufa  he  obtained 
with  difficulty  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men. 

Being  greatly  animated  by  this  feafonable  fupply, 
Ali  advanced  towards  Bafra,  where  the  jroops  of  A- 
yedia  were  ready  to  receive  him.  Both  parties  feemed 
averfe  to  an  engagement  \  and  Ayedia  began  to  be  very 
much  intimidated  at  the  fight  of  All’s  army,  which, 
no  however,  was  inferior  to  her  own  :  but,  by  fome  means 
le  defeats  or  other,  a  battle  was  at  laft  brought  about,  in  which 
nd  takes  Ayedia  was  defeated  and  taken  priforier.  The  only 
yefha  pri- remarkable  effort  that  was  made  by  the  troops  of  Aye¬ 
dia  in  this  engagement,  was  in  defence  of  her  perfon. 
It  is  faid,  that  no  fewer  than  70  men  who  held  her 
camel  by  the  bridle,  had  their  hands  cut  off  fucceflive- 
Iv  ;  and  that  the  pavilion  in  which  (he  fat  was  fo  full  of 
darts  and  arrows,  that  it  rcfembled  a  porcupine.  Aye¬ 
dia  was  treated  very  kindly  by  Ali,  who  at  drft  fet  her 
at  liberty,  but  afterwards  confined  her  to  her  houfe  at 
Medina,  and  commanded  her  to  interfere  no  more  with 
date  affairs,  though  he  dill  allowed  her  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

After  this  viflory,  Ali  had  no  enemies  to  contend 
wiih  either  in  Arabia,  Irak,  Egypt,  Perfia,  or  Khora- 

(fan.  A  ftrong  party,  however,  fl  Ill  remained  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  headed  by  Moawiyah,  who  founded  his*  claims  to 
the  caliphate  on  a  pretended  declaration  of  Othman  that 
he  Ihould  be  his  fucceffor.  In  this  defection  he  was 


joined  by  Amru  Ebn  A1  As,  who  had  obtained  a  pro-  Arabia, 
mife  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  provided  Moawiyah  v— 
could  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  caliph. 

Ali,  with  his  ufual  good  nature,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  rebels  ^o  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  often  fent  pro- 
pofals  of  accommodation  to  Moawiyah  ;  but  he  ftill  re¬ 
mained  inflexible.  Perceiving,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  invade  Syria,  he  entered  that  country 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  while  Moawiyah  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him  with  80,000  ;  and  by  repeated  re¬ 
inforcements  Ali’s  army  at  laft  amounted  to  90,000 
and  Moawiyah’s  to  120,000.  The  two  armies  came 
in  light  of  each  other  towards  the  clofe  of  the  36th 
year  of  the  Hegira,  when  they  feemed  ready  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  a 61  ion  5  but  only  fome  lkirmifhes  happened 
between  them,  wherein  neither  party  fuftained  any  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  firfl  month  of  the  3 7th  year  was 
fpent  in  fruitlefs  negotiations  *,  but  in  the  fecond  month 
they  began  to  fight  in  different  parties,  without  ever 
hazarding  a  general  engagement.  Tbefe  battles  con¬ 
tinued,  according  to  fome,  for  40  days,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  no.  Moawiyali’s  lofs  amounted  to 
45,000  men,  and  AH’s  to  25,000,  among  whom  were 
26  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mahomet 
himfelf  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  cf  1  he  Com¬ 
panions,  The  moil  famous  of  thefe  was  Ammar  Ebn 
Yafar,  Ali’s  general  of  horfe,  who  was  upwards  of  90 
years  of  age,  and  was  highly  efteemed  by  b°Hi  parties. 

The  lofs  of  this  general  fo  exafperated  Ali,  that  he.  *  IIt 
charged  the  Syrians  with  a  body  of  1 2,000  men,  Moawiyah 
broke  them,  and  challenged  Moawiyah  to  fight  him  challenged 
in  fingle  combat.  This  challenge  Moawiyah  declined, 
infilling  that  it  was  not  a  fair  one,  as  Ali  could  notAj*< 
but  be  fenfible  of  his  fuperiority  in  ftrength.  As  the 
challenge  wTas  given  in  the  hearing  of  both  armies, 

Amru  infilled  that  Moawiyah  could  not  in  honour  re- 
fufe  it  5  but  the  coward  made  no  other  reply  than  that 
Amru  afpired  to  the  caliphate  himfelf,  and  wanted  to 
enjoy  it  after  his  death.  The  battle  being  now  renew¬ 
ed  with  great  fury,  Moawiy all’s  forces  were  pulhed  to 
their  camp  ;  which  had  certainly  been  taken,  had  not  m 
Amru  bethought  himfelf  of  the  following  ftratagem  AmruJs 
to  retrieve  Moawiyah’s  affairs,  when  he  feemed  on  the  Ih'ttagem. 
very  biink  of  definition.  He  ordered  fome  of  his 
men  to  fix  copies  of  the  Koran  to  the  points  of  their 
lances,  and  carry  them  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  cry¬ 
ing  out  at  the  fame  time,  u  This  is  the  book  that 
ought  to  decide  all  differences  between  us  ;  this  is  t he 
book*  of  God  between  us  and  you,  that  abfolutely  pro¬ 
hibits  the  effufion  of  Moflem  blood.”  This  produced 
the  defired  efftcl.  The  caliph’s  troops  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  even  threatened  him  with  death  if  he 
did  not  found  a  retreat  ;  which  he  therefore  found  him¬ 
felf  obliged  to  do,  and  thus  had  a  decifive  vi&ory  wreft- 
ed  out  of  his  hand>. 

According  to  this  new  mode  of  decifion,  the  two  par¬ 
ties  were  each  to  clioofe  their  arbitrator;  but  even  this 
was  not  allowed  to  Ali,  though  Moawiyah  had  liberty 
to  choofe  Amru  Ebn  A1  As.  The  troops  of  Irak,  rot  * 

content  with  offering  fo  grofs  an  affront  to  the  caliph, 
infilled  on  naming  for  his  arbitrator  Abu  Mufa  A1 
Afhavi  ;  a  very  weak  man,  and  one  who  had  already 
betrayed  him.  The  confequence  of  this  appointment  Ir„ 
wa«,  that  Ali  was  depofed  by  both  arbitrators;  and  Ali  <boc- 
he  accordingly  dropt  his  title  to  the  caliphate,  but  fed. 

without 
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without  laying  down  his  arms,  or  putting  himfelf  in 
Moaiviyah’s  power.  _ 

After  this  decifion,  Ali  retired  to  Cufa  ;  where  he 
was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  12,000  of  thofe  troops 
who  had  themfelves  forced  him  to  accept  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration,  pretending  to  be  offended  with  the  ftep  he  had 
taken,  revolted  from  him.  Thefe  were  called  Khare- 
jites,  that  is,  rebels  or  revolters  :  and  MohakltemUes , 
or  iudiciarians,  becaufe  they  affirmed  that  Ali  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  judgment  of  men  what  ought  to  have 
been  only  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  inftead  of  keeping  the  peace  he  had 
made  with  Moawiyah,  he  ought  to  purfue  his  enemies, 
who  were  likewife  the  enemies  of  God,  without  mercy. 

To  this  Ali  replied,  That  as  he  had  given  his  word,  he 
ought  to  keep  it ;  and,  in  fo  doing,  he  only  followed 
what  was  preferibed  by  the  law  of  God.  I  he  Kha- 
reiites  replied,  That  God  was  the  only  judge  between 
him  and  Moawiyah,  and  that  confequently  he  had 
committed  an  enormous  fin,  of  which  he  ought  fincere- 
ly  to  repent.  This  irritating  Ali,  he  with  fome  warmth 
replied,  That  if  any  fin  had  been  committed  on  this 
occafion,  it  was  by  themfelves,  who  had  forced  him 
to  take  the  fteps  of  which  they  now  complained.  _  i  his 
anfwer  not  proving  agreeable,  they  cliofe  for  their  ge¬ 
neral  Abdallah  Ebn  Walieb,  who  appointed  for -  their 
rendezvous  Naharwan,  a  town  fituated  between  \\  aiet 
•and  Bagdad,  about  four  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Tigris.  Here  they  affembled  an  army  of  25,000  men  ; 
and  Ali,  having  tried  gentle  methods  ineffeftuallv,  at 
laft  marched  againft  them  in  perfon.  Before  he  attac  k¬ 
ed  them,  however,  he  planted  a  ftandard  without  the 
camp,  and  made  proclamation  by  found  of  trumpet,  that 
whoever  fliould  repair  to  it  ffiould  have  quarter,  and 
whoever  would  retire  to  Cufa  ffiould  find  a  fanctuary 
«e  acieats  there.  This  had  fuch  an  effba,  that  Abdallah’s  army 
the  K-hare-  was  foon  reduced  to  4000  men,  with  whom  he  rulhed 
3ites-  Upon  the  caliph’s  forces  ;  but  all  of  them  were  cut  in 

pieces,  except  nine  who  efcaped.  _  , 

Had  Ali  marched  againft  Moawiyah  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  defeat  of  the  Kharejites,  and  while  his  troops 
were  fluffied  with  vi&ory,  he  had  probably  reduced  lnm 
'  entirely  :  but  by  allowing  his  troops  to  refreffi  them¬ 
felves,  they  all  deferted  him,  and  Moawiyah’s  party 
had  an  opportunity  of  gathering  ftill  more  ftrength  ; 

,  „-  and  though  Moawiyah’s  troops  often  made  incurfions 
They  at-  into  the  territories  of  Ali,  the  latter  feems  afterwards 
tempt  to  t0  ])ave  a£ted  only  on  the  defenfive.  At  laft  the  Kha- 
murder  Ali,r  .;tes  ;ma„Jn;ncr  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 

Moawiyah.  Moflem  affairs,  that  Moawiyah,  Ali  and  Amru,  were 
Moawiyah.  def  tched  affaffins  to  murder  all  the  three.  Moa- 

.  ^viyah  was  wounded,  but  recovered  v  Amru’s  fecretary 
Ali  affafli-  was  killed  by  miftake  ;  but  Ali  was  wounded  with  a 
rated.  poifoned  fword,  which  occafioned  Ins  death.  The  af- 
faffin  was  taken,  and  Ali  would  have  pardoned  him  had 
he  recovered,  but  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  it  lie 
died,  that  he  might,  as  he  faid,  “  have  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  accufing  him  before  God.  Even  in 
this  order  he  ffiowed  his  ufual  clemency,  as  he  ordered 
the  affaffin  to  be  defpatched  at  one  blow,  and  without 

torture  of  any  kind.  .  .  ,,  , 

Thus  fell  Ali,  the  moft  virtuous  of  all  the  Maho¬ 
metan  caliphs,  after  he  bad  reigned  near  five  years, 
and  lived  63.  He  was  preffed  by  thofe  about  him  to 
nominate  a  fucceffor  before  he  died;  but  this  he  de- 
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clined,  faying,  he  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Arabia. 
Apoftle  of  God,  who  had  not  named  any  :  and,  as  his  '  v 
fon  Hafan  inherited  his  father’s  piety,  though  not  his 
courage,  be  was  declared  caliph  without  any-  ieruple.  by  Hafjm . 
Moawiyah,  however,  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  to¬ 
ward,  him,  as  fhovved  his  hoftile  intentions ;  and  thole 
about  Hafan  preffed  him  to  declare  war  immediately. 

This  Hafan,  who  was  of  an  exceeding  mild  and  peace¬ 
able  difpofition,  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  do  ;  and 
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though  he  at  laft  took  the  field,  yet  he  immediately  per- who  refigns 
ceived  his  incapacity  to  difpute  the  empire  with 1  Moa-t  e  csm- 
wiyah  ;  and  therefore  refigned  it,  in  fpite  of  all  the  re-  Moawjjtah 
monftrances  of  bis  friends,  to  a  traitor,  who  caufed  him 
after  fome  years  to  be  poifoned  by  his  wife* 

Moawiyah  being  thus  left  foie  matter  of  the  Modem 
empire,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  reducing 
the  Kharejites,  who  were  his  enemies  as  well  as  All  s, 
and  had  now  gathered  together  a  confiderable  army. 

Aoainft  thefe  rebels  the  caliph  would  have  defpatched 
Hafan,  but  that  prince  refufed  ;  upon  which  he  fent 
‘  the  Syrian  troops  againft  them,  who  were  defeated  : 
however  the  Cufans,  being  at  laft  perfuaded  to  take  up 
arms,  foon  extinguiffied  the  rebellion,  and  fettled  Moa- 
wivah  more  firmly  than  ever  on  the  Moflem  throne. 

In'the  48th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliph  fent  his  Ion 
Yezid  with  a  powerful  army  to  befiege  Conftar.tmople.  Conftanti- 
In  this  expedition  he  was  attended  by  three  or  four  ofnoplebe^ 
the  Companions,  who,  notwithftanding  their  age,  '' e,re  out  fuccefs 
prompted  by  zeal  to  undergo  incredible  fatigues,  i  he 
Moflem  forces,  too,  though  they-fuffered  extremely,  were 
animated  to  furmount  all  difficulties  by  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  prophet  in  his  lifetime  declared. 

That  the  fins  of  the  firft  army. that  took  the  city  of 
Conftantinople  ffiould  be  forgiven.”  Concerning  the 
particulars  of  this  expedition  we  are  in  the  dark  :  only, 
in  general,  that  it  proved  unfuccefsful ;  and  in  it  Abu 
Avub,  who  had  been  with  Mahomet  at  the  battles  ot 
Bedr  and  Ohod,  loft  his  life.  His  tomb  is  held  in  fuch 
veneration  by  the  Moflems,  that  the  fultans  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  family  gird  their  fwords  on  at  it  on  their  accel- 
fion  to  the  throne.  In  the  54th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
the  Arabs  made  an  irruption  into  Bukhana,  and  de-  in¬ 
fested  a  Turkiffi  army  that  oppofed  them.  The  i  urks  Turks  dr- 
loft  a  great  number  of  men  ;  and  the  queen,  who  com- Stated, 
manded  in  perfon,  with  great  difficulty  made  her  efcape. 

She  had  only  time  to  put  on  one  of  her  bulkins;  the 
other  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  wlio  valued  it 
at  no  lefs  than  2000  dinars.  About  this  time  alio, 
according  to  the  Greek  hiftorians,  a  treaty  was  con- 
eluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  Moflems,  where¬ 
by  the  latter  were  allowed  to  keep  the  territories  they 
had  feized  ;  in  confideration  of  which  they  were  to  pay 
3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  50  Haves,  and  as  many 
choice  horfes.  To  thefe  diffionourable  conditions  they 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  in  confequence  of  their  late 
‘  unfuccefsful  expedition  to  Conftantinople,  and  fume 
other  defeats  they  had  received.  This  peace  was  to 
continue  for  30  years.  The  next  year,  Moawiya  , 
having  conferred  the  government  of  Khorafan  upon 
Saad,  Othman’s  grandfon,  that  general,  foon  after  is 
promotion,  paffed  the  Jihun,  or  Amu,  the  Oxus  of  the 
ancients,  and  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  to  &a- 
marcand,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him  on  his  ap¬ 
proach  ;  foon  after  which  he  defeated  an  army  of  U  - 
beck  Tartars,  and  marched  direftly  to  Tarmud,  or  lar- 
’  mid. 
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Arabia.  Tnid,  which  alfo  furrendered  without  ojipofition.  The 
'-^v— '  57th  year  of  the  Hegira  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  vail  f warms  of  locufts,  which  did  incredible  da¬ 
mage  in  Syria  and  Me fopotamia*;  and  great  difeontents 
on  account  of  the  caliph’s  having  nominated  for  his 
fucceffor  his  fon  Yezid,  a-perfon  of  fcandalnus  life,  and 
no  way  worthy  of  the  throrie.  The  58th  year  of  the 
in  Hegira  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  death  of  Aye- 
Moawiyah  fta,  Mahomet’s  widow  ;  and  the  60th  by  that  of  Moa- 
wiyah,  after  having  reigned,  from  Hafan’s  refig  nation, 
nineteen  years,  three  months,  and  five  days  :  but  con¬ 
cerning  his  age  authors  are  not  agreed.  He  was  in¬ 
terred  at  Damafcus,  which  was  made  the  refidence  of 
the  caliphs  as  long  as  the  houie  of  Ommiyah  continued 
on  the  throne. 

Yezid  was  proclaimed,  in  confequence  of  his  nomi¬ 
nation,  the  lame  day  his  father  died.  His  inaugura¬ 
tion  was  performed  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Ra- 
jeb,  correfponding  to  April  7.  680.  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  his  eletftion,  he  wrote  to  Al  Walid,  governor  of  Me- 
123  dina,  to  feize  Hofei n,  the  remaining  fon  of  Ali,  and 
AbdaHah  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  in  cafe  they  refufed  to  acknow- 
refufeto  *ec*8e  Jus  rlg^*  He  accordingly  tendered  the  oath  of 
acknow-  allegiance  to  Hofein,  who  returned  an  evalive  anfwer, 
led^e  him.  and  found  means  to  efcape  to  his  own  houfe.  As  for 
Abdallah,  he  delayed  waiting  upon  the  governor,  under 
various  pretences,  for  24  hours  ;  after  which  he  made 
Jhis  efcape  to  Mecca*,'  hither  Holein  followed  him  ;  but 
received  an  invitation  from  the  people  of  Cufa,  who 
promifed  to  aftilt  him  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his 
father  Ali  and  himfelf.  In  the  mean  time,  Yezid,  being 
informed  of  Al  Walid’s  negligence  in  fuffering  Abdal¬ 
lah  and  Hofein  to  efcape,  removed  him  from  his  em¬ 
ployment,  appointing  in  his  room  Amru  Ebn  Saad,  at 
that  time  commandant  of  Mecca.  The  new  governor 
immediately  defpatched  again  ft  Abdallah  Arner  Ebn 
Zobeir,  Abdallah’s  own  brother,  who  mortally  hated 
him  ;  but  Abdallah  having  engaged  Amer  in  the  field, 
defeated  and  took  him  prifoner  ;  which  greatly  raifed 
his  reputation  at  Medina,  although  Hofein’s  fuperior 
intereft  among  them  ftill  rendered  him  incapable  of 
afpiring  to  the  caliphate  by  himfelf. 

While  Abdallah  was  thus  {lengthening  himfelf  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  Hofein  was  doing  the  fame  at  Cufa. 
On  the  firft  notice  of  their  inclinations,  he  had  fent  to 
them  Moflem  Ebn  Okail,  to  whom,  as  reprefentative 
of  the  fon  of  Ali,  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  were  now  very  prefling  on  Hofein  to  honour  their 
city  with  his  prefence.  Befides  this,  Hofein  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  forces  of  Irak,  who  retained  a  great  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  had  all  along 
confidered  the  government  of  Moawiyah  as  a  downright 
ufurpatinn. 

Notwithflanding  all  thefe  Reps  taken  at  Cufa  in  fj 
vour  of  Hofein,  the  deliberations  of  the  confpirators 
were  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  Al  Nooman, 
the  governor,  continued  a  tlranger  to  them,  even  after 
the  Cufans  had  determined  immediately  to  enter  upon 
a&ion  with  an  army  of  18,000  men.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  he  began  to  be  roufed  from  his  lethargy  ;  but 
Yezid  being  difpleafed  with  his  condudf,  removed  him 
from  his  government,  appointing  for  his  fuccelfor  O- 
beidallah  Ebn  Ziyad.  T  his  governor  entered  the  city 
in  the  evening,  and  was  received  with  all  poflible  de- 
xnonflrations  of  joy  by  the  Cufans,  who  miftook  him 
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his  head,  refembling  that  which  Hofein  ufually  wore.  v - r— ■ 

His  firft  care  w7as  to  extinguish  the  fedition  that  had 
been  excited  by  Moflem.  In  order  to  this,  he  com¬ 
manded  a  trully  fervant  to  difguile  himfelf,  and  perfo- 
nate  a  ftranger  come  out  of  Syria  to  fee  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Holein  :  that  he  might  get  admiftion  into  Mof- 
lem’s  houie,  and  penetrate  all  his  council^.  This  cotn- 
miftion.  was  faithfully  executed  *,  and  Oueidallah  under¬ 
standing  that  Moflem  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  Sha¬ 
rik,  who  was  then  fiek,  fent  a  meffenger  to  Sharik, 
letting  him  know  that  he  int' ntied  to  vilit  him  on  a 
certain  day.  Sharik  immediately  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion  to  receive  him,  and  appointed  Moflem  a  place  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  whence*  he  might  rulh  .  ut  upon 
Queidallah  and  kill  him.  The  vifit  was  according¬ 
ly  made  ;  but  Moflem’s  heart  failing  him,  the  gover¬ 
nor  efcaped  :  Hani,  however,  in  whofe  houfe  Moflem 
had  firft  lodged,  was  imprifoned  by  Obeidallah.  Up¬ 
on  the  news  of  this,  Moflem  affembled  about  4000 
men,  and  befieged  Obeidallah  in  the  caftle,  The  go¬ 
vernor,  however,  not  in  the  leaft  difpirited,  made  a 
fpeech  to  Moflem’s  followers  ;  which  had  fuch  an  ef- 
fett  upon  them  that  they  all  deferted  him  except  about 
30.  By  the  favour  of  the  night,  Moflem  efcaped  to 
a  poor  woman’s  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
being  betrayed  by  her  fon,  Obeidallah  fent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  So  horfe  to  feize  him.  Moflem  made  a  gal¬ 
lant  refiftance,  and  thrice  cleared  the  houie  of  them  ; 
but  being  at  laft  overpowered  with  numbers,  and  grie- 
vouflv  wounded,  he  was  taken  and  brought  to  Cufa. 

While  on  the  road,  he  endeavoured  to  fend  an  account 
of  his  bad  fuccefs  to  Hofein,  then,  as  he  fuppofed,  on 
the  road  to  Cufa;  but  without  fuccefs.  When  arrived 
at  the  caftle  he  begged  a  draught  of  water  :  but  thofe 
who  Rood  by  told  him  he  fhould  have  none  till  he  drank 
the  hamim,  or  boiling  liquor,  which  the  Mahometans 
pretend  is  drunk  ,  by  the  damned  in  bell  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  this,  being  brought  before  the  governor,  he  was  be¬ 
headed  along  with  Hani,  and  both  their  heads  fent  as  a 
prefent  to  Yezid.  I2^ 

Hofein,  in  the  mean  time,  was  preparing  to  fet  out  Hof  in’s 
for  Cufa.  having  received  the  moft  favourable  advices  obftinac>'« 
from  Moflem,  of  whofe  fate  he  was  ignorant,  and  who 
had  fent  him  a  lift  of  140,000  men  that  were  ready  to 
obey  his  orders.  This  the  wife  ft  of  his  friends  repre- 
fented  as  a  defperate  enterprife,  and  entreated  him  to 
drop  it,  or  at  leaft  to  defer  his  journey  till  he  fhould  be 
better  aflured  of  fuccefs:  but  Hofein  was  deaf  to  ail 
falutary  coimfel  ;  nay,  he  would  not,  by  the  moft  ear¬ 
ned  entreaties,  be  prevailed  upon  to  forbear  taking  his 
wives  and  children  along  with  him.  The  confequences 
of  this  obftinacy  may  be  eafily  imagined  :  Obeidallah 
defpatched  firft  iooc  and  then  5000  men  againft  him  ; 
with  orders,  however,  not  to  offer  any  violence  to  him 
provided  he  fubmitted  himfelf.  To  thefe  terms  the 
infatuated  Hofein  would  not  agree  :  he  offered  indeed 
to  return  home,  if  Obeidallah  would  permit  ;  but  that  125 
not  being  granted,  he  defperately  engaged  the  troops  *s  de- 
of  Obeidallah,  and  was,  after  long  refiftance,  cut  in  anc^ 
pieces  with  all  his  men.  His  head  was  brought  to*'11* 
Obeidallah,  who  ftruck  it  over  the  mouth  with  a  Rick, 
and  treated  it  with  great  contempt.  He  was  alfo  in¬ 
clined  to  have  put  his  family  to  death  :  but  probably 
feared  an  infurredlioa,  as  the  people  of  Cufa  exprefled 
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great  refentment  on  account  of  Hofein’s  death  *,  nor 
*  was  it  at  all  agreeable  to  the  caliph  Yezid,  who  treated 
the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Holein  with  the  greateft 
kindnefs. 

This  year,  the  6ift  of  the  Hegira,  Yezid  appointed 
Salem  Ebn  Ziyad  governor  of  Khorafan  5  who,  foon 
after  entering  upon  the  government,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Turkifh  territories.  He  took  his  wife  along 
with  him  in  this  expedition,  who  was  delivered  of  a 
child  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand  *,  on  which 
occafion  fire  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  fome  jewels  from 
the  prince  of  Sogd’s  lady,  which  flic  afterwards  carried 
off  with  her.  In  the  mean  time  Salem  detached  Mo- 
halleb  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  to  Khowa- 
razm,  the  principal  city  of  the  Turks  or  'lartars  in 
thofe  parts,  from  which  he  extorted  the  immenfe  fum 
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cing  to  Samarcand,  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  alfo  to  pay  him  an  immenfe  fum  ;  and  then  reti¬ 
red  with  little  lof?,  into  the  province  he  governed. 

In  the  mean  time  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  finding 
himfelf,  by  the  death  of  Hotein,  at  the  head  of  the 
partizans  of  the  houfe  of  Hafhem,  who  were  greatly 
oppreffed  by  Yezid,  began  in  earned  to  afpire  to  the 
caliphate.  As  he  had  therefore  never  owned  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Yezid,  he  now  openly  declared  again  ft  him, 
and  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Medina  foon  after  the 
arrival  of  Iiofein’s  family  in  that  place.  Soon  after  his 
inauguration,  to  render  himfelf  the  more  popular,  he 
expatiated  on  the  circumdances  of  H?ffein’s  death, 
which  indeed  were  very  tragical,  and  reprefented  the 
Cufans  as  the  mod  abandoned  and  perfidious  villains 
upon  earth.  This  went  fo  well  down  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  that  they  flocked  to  him 
in  great  numbers,  fo  that  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  force.  The  caliph  Yezid  being 
informed  of  his  progrefs,  fwore  he  would  have  him  in 
chains  and  accordingly  fent  a  filver  collar  ior  him  to 
Merwan,  then  governor  of  Medina  :  but  the  intered  of 
Abdallah  was  now  fo  drong,  that  he  laughed  at  the 
menaces  both  of  the  caliph  and  Merwan.  .  Nay,  the 
governor  of  Mecca,  though  he  fecretly  hated  him, 
thought  it  good  policy,  as  matters  then  dood,  to  keep 
up  a  good  underdanding  with  Abdallah  :  but  this  co¬ 
ming  to  the  ears  of  Yezid,  he  depofed  the  governor  ; 
appointing  in  his  place  Walid  Ebn  Otbah,  .a  man  of 
known  fidelity,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Abdallah.  The 
new  governor,  therefore,  immediately  on  his  acceffion, 
ufed  all  his  art  and  fkill  to  circumvent  Abdallah  ;  but 
to  no  purpofe,  as  the  latter  was  always  on  his  guard. 
This  eonduft,  however,  giving  him  great  difgud,  as 
well  as  terrible  apprehenfions,  he  wrote  to  the  caliph, 
informing  him  that  all  the  dillurbances  were  owing  to 
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the  untra&able  difpofition  of  Walid  }  and  that,  if  he 
would  fend  a  perfon  of  a  different  chara&er,  peace 
would  foon  be  redored.  This  letter,  the  caliph  very 
injudicioufly  gave  ear  to,  and  difmiffed  his  faithful  go¬ 
vernor,  appointing  in  his  room  one  who  was  totally  un¬ 
qualified  for  that  pod.  The  people  of  Medina  now 
having  frefli  intelligence  of  Yc  zid’s  didolute  manner  of 
life,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  formally 
depofed  him  in  a  very  fingular  manner.  After  they 
had  aflembled  in  the  mofque,  about  the  pulpit  there, 
one  of  them  faid,  “  I  lay  afide  Yezid  as  I  do  this  tur¬ 
ban,”  and  immediately  threw  his  turban  on  the 
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ground*  Another  faid,  “  I  put  away  Yezid  as  I  do 
this  Ihoe,”  cading  away  b:s  fhoe  at  the  fame  time. 

Thefe  examples  being  followed  bv  others,  there  was  a 
large  heap  of  (hoes  and  turbans  almod  indantly  form¬ 
ed  upon  the  fpot.  They  then  difmifled  Yezid’s  gover¬ 
nor,  and  bani tiled  from  the  city  all  the  friends  and  de¬ 
pendents  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah.  Thefe,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  8000,  took  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  Merwan 
Ebn  A1  Hakem,  where  they  were  fo  clofely  befieged 
by  Abdallah’s  party,  that  they  found  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  to  fend  to  Yezid  for  immediate  abidance  *,  ac¬ 
quainting  him,  that  if  they  were  not  fuccourcd,  they 
mud  all  inevitably  perith.  The  caliph,  though  he 
wondered  that  fuel)  a  number  of  men  d)ould  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  fo  cooped  up  without  making  the 
lead  refidance,  defpatched  Moilem  Ebn  Okba  to  Me¬ 
dina,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  to  quell  the 
didurbances.  He  ordered  him  to  fpare  Ali  the  fon  of 
Hofein  and  his  family,  as  they  had  110  hand  at  all  in 
the  didurbances  :  then  he  was  to  fummon  the  town 
of  Medina  to  furrender  for  three  days  fuccedively  j 
which  if  they  refufed,  he  was  to  take  it  by  dorm,  and 
give  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  for  three  whole 
days. 

The  inhabitants  of  Medina  being  now  fenfible  of 
their  danger,  differed  the  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Om¬ 
miyah  to  withdraw  quietly  out  of  the  city  5  though  be¬ 
fore  they  departed,  a  promife  was  extorted  from  them 
not  to  appear  in  arms  againff  the  reigning  fadlion. 
Modem,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  towards  the  city 
at  the  head  of  5000  foot  and  12,000  horfe  ;  and  having 
fummoned  it  according  to  lais  indruftions,  upon  its  re- 
fufal  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  an  attack. 

The  garrifon,  however,  for  a  confiderable  time,  made 
a  vigorous  defence  j  but  at  lad,  mod  of  the  Anfars 
and  principal  officers  being  killed,  the  Arabs  propofed 
a  capitulation.  Modem,  however,  would  hearken  toMcdinata 
no  terms,  and  infided  on  their  furrendering  at  difere-ken  and 
tion  5  which  being  refufed,  he  entered  the  city  after  a  laundered 
faint  refidance.  Ali  was  treated  with  great  refpeft  ?  lipb’s^or- 
but  all  the  men  that  had  carried  arms  were  put  to  thejs 
fvvord,  and  Modem  differed  his  troops  to  ravidi  IOOO 
women,  and  to  pillage  the  city  for  three  days  fuccef- 
fively.  Thofe  that  eifeaped  the  daughter  he  forced  .to 
acknowledge  themfelves  the  daves  and  vaffals  of  Yezid. 

For  this  extreme  feverity  he  was  furnamed  by  the  A- 
rabs  Al  Mufreif  or  The  extravagant ,  and  ever  after 
confidered  as  an  impious  perfon,  efpecially  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  had  declared  that  the  wrath  of  God  ffiould  mod 
certainly  remain  upon  thofe  who  fackcd  or  plundered 
the  city  of  Medina. 

After  the  reduction  of  Medina,  Modem  dire&ed  his 
courfe  to  Mecca,  where  Abdallah  then  redded  •,  but  he 
died  by  the  way,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  de¬ 
volved  upon  Hofein  Ebn  Thaiuir  Al  Selwi,  This  ge¬ 
neral  advanced  to  Mecca,  which  he  befieged  for  40 
days,  battering  the  town  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  beat 
down  a  great  part  of  the  famous  temple  there,  and 
burnt  the  red  5  nor  would  the  city  itfelf  have  efcaped 
the  fame  fate,  had  not  an  end  been  put  to  the  war  by 
the  arrival  of  certain  accounts  of  the  death  of  Yezid, 
who  departed  this  life  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Hegira,  ye»id  die 
anfwering  to  the  year  684  of  the  Chridian  era,  having 
lived  39,  and  reigned  three  years  and  fix  or  eight 
months.  On  the  news  of  his  death,  Hofein  offered  to 
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take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Abdallah  ;  but  the  latter 
at  that  time  durft  not  truft  him,  of  which  he  had  after¬ 
wards  fufficient  reafon  to  repent. 

Yezid  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Moawiyah  II.  who 
was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Damafcus  the  fame  day  that 
his  father  died  ;  but  being  of  a  weakly  conftitution, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  government,  refign- 
ed  the  crown  fix  weeks  after 'his  inauguration,  and  died 
foon  after  without  naming  a  fucccffor. 

This  abdication  having  left  the  Mofiem  empire  ab¬ 
solutely  without  a  mailer,  great  commotions  enfued. 
On  the  death  of  Yezid,  Obeidallah  Ebn  Ziyad,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Bafra,  represented  to  the  citizens  that  they 
ought  to  choofe  a  proteclor  till  a  new  caliph  fliould  be 
chofen  ;  and  if  the  perfon  fo  chofen  fhould  be  difagrec- 
able  to  them,  they  might  then  remain  in  a  ftatc  of  in¬ 
dependency  under  the  protestor  whom  they  had  cho¬ 
fen.  The  inhabitants  perceiving  the  drift  of  this 
Speech,  complimented  him  with  that  honour  ;  which 
he  accepted  with  Seeming  difficulty  :  but  fending  a 
deputy  to  Cufa,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  not  only 
refufed  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  but  threw  duff 
and  gravel  at.  his  meffenger.  This  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  people  of  Bafra,  they  not  only  deprived  Obei¬ 
dallah  of  the  dignity  they  had  newly  conferred  upon 
him,  but  even  expelled  him  the  city.  Nor  could  he 
prevail  Upon  the  Najari,  a  tribe  of  Anfars,  to  efpoufe 
his  quarrel,  nor  even  upon  his  own  relations,  though 
he  diftributed  among  them  great  part  of  the  fixteen 
millions  of  pieces  of  money  which  he  had  found  in  the 
treafury  of  Bafra,  and  kept  the  remainder  to  himfelf. 
Nay,  fo  odious  had  he  rendered  himfelf  to  all  ranks, 
on  account  of  his  cruelties,  particularly  the  death  of 
Hofei n  the  fon  of  AH,  that  his  brother  Abdallah  was 
unable  to  proteft  him  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
though  he  kept  him  concealed  in  women’s  clothes,  and 
distributed  among  the  mob  200, OCO  pieces  of  money. 
He  was  therefore  at  laft  conftrained  to  leave  the  city, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  100  men.  Immediately  after 
his  departure,  the  mob  plundered  his  houfe,  and  purfu- 
ed  him,  fo  that  lie  was  obliged  to  exchange  his  camel 
for  an  afs,  and  thus  with  the  ut m oft  difficulty  efcaped 
into  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hofein  Ebn  Thamir,  being  re¬ 
turned  into  Syria  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
gave  a  faithful  account  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  A- 
rabia  to  Merwan  Ebn  A1  Hakem.  He  alfo  acquainted 
him  of  the  offer  he  had  made,  to  Abdallah  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  the  latter  had  refufed,  or  at  leaft 
would  not  come  to  Damafcus  in  order  to  be  invefted 
with  the  fupreme  authority  there.  On  this  account  he 
advifed  Merwan  to  take  care  of  himfelf  and  the  reft 
of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyab,  who  had  fled  to  Damafcus 
after  their  expuMion  from  Medina.  On  this  difeourfe 
Merwan  was  inclined  to  fubmit  to  Abdallah  ;  but  was 
diverted  from  it  by  Obeidallah,  who  infilled  that  no 
fuperior  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  Merwan,  who 
Was  at  the  head  of  the  Koreifli.  The  people  of  Da- 
mafeus  had  conftituted  Dahak  Ebn  Kais  their  protec¬ 
tor,  who  inclined  to  Abdallah.  The  Bafrans  were  at 
this  junciure  entirely  in  tumult  and  confufion,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  agree  about  a  prote&or  after  the  expulfion 
of  Obeidallah  ;  fo  that  at  laft  they  wrote  to  Abdallah, 
offering  him  the  government  of  their  territory.  This 
he  accepted,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  ftir 
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from  Mecca  i  fior  ctfltld  Merwan  be  perfuaded  to  fuf-  Arabia, 
fer  any  of  the  Syrians  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  ’  v  J 
Mecca,  left  they  fhould  join  Abdallah,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  his  exclufion  from  the  throne. 

In  the  midft  of  this  confufion  Abdallah  might  have 
eafily  fecured  the  caliphate  to  himfelf,  had  he  not  with 
the  utmoft  imprudence  as  well  as  inhumanity  given  or¬ 
ders  for  the  extermination  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyali.  ,^2 
This  ruined  his  affairs  ;  for  they  being  now  obliged  to  Merwan 
provide  for  their  own  fafetv,  Merwan  was  proclaimed  proclaimed 
caliph  at  Damafcus  ;  and  thus  the  whole  Mofiem  empire 
was  rent  into  two  potent  fa&ions,  the  one  under  Mer¬ 
wan  and  the  other  under  Abdallah. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  Dahak  Ebn  Kais 
inclined  to  favour  Abdallah.  This  he  continued  to  do 
after  Merwan  was  proclaimed  caliph,  infomucli  that  a 
battle  foon  enfued  between  his  followers  and  thofe  of 
Merwan,  in  which  Dahak  was  defeated  and  killed;  and 
thus  Merwan  became  mafter  of  all  the  province  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  Soon  after  this  vitftory,  Merwan  advanced  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  towards  Egypt ;  but  fent 
before  him  Amru  Ebn  Said  with  a  detachment,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  his  paffage.  That  general  having  de¬ 
feated  Abdalrahman,  Abdallah’s  lieutenant,  in  feveral 
brilk  actions,  he  at  laft  furrendered  the  whole  country 
to  Merwan  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  retired  with  the 
Arabs  under  his  command  to  Hejaz.  The  Syrian 
troops,  therefore,  immediately  took  poffeflion  of  that 
country,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Merwan  ;  who  having  appointed  his  foil 
Abdalaziz  to  prefide  over  Egypt,  returned  with  the 
greateft  part  of  his  forces  to  Damafcus.  Here  he  was  133 
informed  that  Abdallah  had  defpatched  againft  him  his  Abdallah  s 
brother  Mufab  with  a  confiderable  army.  Againft  him 
Merwan  defpatched  Amru  Ebn  Said  ;  who  having  foon  Merwan’?. 
come  up  with  him,  gave  him  a  total  defeat,  and  difper- 
fed  his  troops  in  fueh  a  manner  that  Mufab  found  it  im- 
poffible  to  rally  them  again.  134 

In  the  65th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  inhabitants  <>f  The  Oifarts 
Cufa,  pretending  to  be  feized  with  remorfe  of  con- revoJt’ 
fcience  for  their  treachery  to  Hofein  the  fon  of  Ali, 
raifed  an  infurre&ion  againft  both  the  caliphs,  and 
therefore  affembled  a  body  of  16,000  men,  under  the  T ^ 
command  of  one  Soliman,  who  was  to  revenge  the  death  Joined  by 
of  Hofein  upon  Obeidallah  Ebn  Ziyad  and  his  adhe-  A1  Mokh- 
rents.  But  while  Soliman  and  his  troops  remained tar* 
yet  inadtive,  A1  Mokhtar,  who  had  ferved  under  Ab¬ 
dallah,  and  was  difgufted  at  not  having  been  promoted 
as  he  expelled,  arrived  at  Cufa,  and  reprefenting  the 
incapacity  of  Soliman,  who  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  totally  unfit  for  fuch  an  enterprife,  offered  to  take 
the  command  upon  himfelf.  This,  however,  was  re¬ 
fufed  ;  and  as  A1  Mokhtar  had  no  opinion  of  Soliman’s 
military  capacity,  he  found  means  to  draw  off  2000  of 
his  troops  ;  while  10,000  more  chofe  rather  to  violate 
the  oaths  they  had  taken,  than  run  the  rift;  of  being 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  fuperior  enemy.  Soliman,  however,  Soli  man’’* 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter;  and,  telling  hisfo,Jy  'd[^ 
troops  that  they  were  to  fight  for  another  world  and  u ■  du.fcidu* 
not  this,  fet  forward  to  invade  Syria  with  the  4000 
who  remained  with  him  :  but  being  advanced  as  far  as 
Ekfas  upon  the  Euphrates,  he  found  that  he  had  loft 
1  OCO  men  by  defertion  ;  nor  was  he  joined  by  the  Se¬ 
parates  of  Bafra  and  A1  Madayen,  though  they  bad 
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however,  that  his  caufe  was  the  caufe  of  heaven,  Soli- 
nian  continued  his  march  all  night,  and  next  day  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  tomb  of  Hofein,  where  his  men  performed 
their  devotions  with  fuch  enthufiafm  of  penitence,  that 
one  prefent  fwure  he  never  faw  fuch  crowding  about 
the  black  (lone  in  the  temple  of  Mecca  itfelf.— Conti¬ 
nuing  ftill  to  advance,  he  received  a  friendly  letter 
from  Abdallah  Ebn  Yezid,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  ad- 
vifing  him  to  return,  and  reprefenting  to  him  the  folly 
of  engaging  fo  powerful  an  army  as  would  be^  fent 
againft  him,  with  a  handful  of  men  :  but  Soliman, 
imagining  that  he  was  only  recalled  in  order  to  fupport 
Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  cali¬ 
phate,  perfifted  in  his  refutation  of  penetrating  into 
Syria.  He  told  his  troops,  that  they  would  never  be 
nearer  the  two  Hofeins  (Hofein,  and  his  brother  Ha- 
fan,  to  whom  alfo  the  Shiites  gave  that  name)  than 
they  were  at  prefent ;  and  that  ftiould  they  at  this  time 
meet  with  death,  they  would  be  in  a  ftate  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  confequently  could  never  die  in  a  more  pro- 
I37  per  time  *,  and  after  this  fpeech,  continuing  ftill  to  ad- 
He  is  cut  in  vance,  he  was  at  lad  met  by  Obeidallah,  at  the  head 
pieces  with  0f  20,000  horfe,  who,  after  an  obftinate  engagement, 
all  his  men.  tQ  pjeces  Soliman  and  all  his  troops. 

Soon  after  this  decilive  a£tion  died  the  caliph  Mer- 
wan,  after  he  had  reigned  eleven  months.  He  is  faid 
by  fome  authors  to  have  been  poifoned  by  his  wife 
Zeinab,  Moawiyah’s  widow.  Her  he  had  married,  with 
a  promife  that  her  fon  Khaled  ftiould  fucceed  him}  but 
afterwards  altering  the  fucctflion  in  favour  of  hh  own 
fon  Abdalmalec,  young  Khaled  reproached  him  with 
his  breach  of  promife  :  upon  this  Merwan  calling  him 
bajlard ,  the  child  complained  to  his  mother  }  who,  to 
be  revenged  for  this  affront,  is  faid  to  have  poifoned: 
him,  or  fmothered  him  with  a  pillow.  ' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  'caliphate  of  Abdalmalec, 
A1  Mokhtar,  who  had  been  imprifoned  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Cufa,  was  rcleafed  at  the  interceflion  of  Abdal¬ 
lah  Ebn  Omar,  who  had  married  his  filler.  The  year 
following,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Shiite 
fe£larics,  he  fent  propofals  of  alliance  to  Abdallah  Ebn 
Zobeir  j  but  lie,  juftly  fufpeaing  his  fincerity,  by  a 
flratagem  cut  off  near  3000  of  his  men.  Upon  this  dif- 
after,  A1  Mokhtar,  fearing  the  houfe  of  Ali  might  be 
intimidated,  fent  a  letter  to  Mahomet  Ebn  Hanifyah, 
one  of  that  family,  in  which  he  offered  his  afliftance 
AVith  a  powerful  army.  This  offer  Mahomet  declined, 
kapLTf  the  declaring  himfelf  only  for  pacific  meafures  ^ but  though 
family  of  he  and  all  the  reft  of  Ali’s  family  behaved  in  the  molt 
AH.  peaceable  manner,  Abdallah  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe 

till  they  owned  his  authority.  He  therefore  imprifon¬ 
ed  them,  together  with  17  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Cufa,  whom  he  threatened  to  put. to  death,  and  after- 
wards  burn  their  bodies,  if  they  did  not  within  a  limit¬ 
ed  time  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  A1  Mokhtar 
being  informed  of  the  diftrtffed  fituation  they  were  in, 
fent  a  body  of  750  horfe  to  Mecca,  under  Abu  Ab¬ 
dallah,  to  releafe  them.  That  general  not  only  execu¬ 
ted  his  orders  with  great  bravery,  but  took  Abdallah 
himfelf  prifoner,  whom  he  would  have  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  fpot,  had  he  not  been  releafed  at  the  interceffion  of 
Mahomet,  who  for  the  prefent  adjufted  the  differences 
to  the  mutual  fatisfa&ion  of  all  parties.  After  this  re¬ 
conciliation,  Abu  Abdallah,  or  rather  Mahomet  him¬ 
felf,  diftributed  among  4000  of  Ah  s  friends  a  ium  of 
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money  brought  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  indemnify  Arabia, 
them  for  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained.  Thus  the  friends 
of  Ali  were  happily  delivered,  when  only  two  days  of 
the  time  granted  them  by  Abdallah  remained,  and  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  wood  and  other  combuftibles  was 
coile&ed,  in  order  to  confume  their  bodies.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  reconciliation,  however,  that  had  lately 
taken  place,  Mahomet  Ebn  Hanifyah  thought  proper 
to  poft  himfelf  on  a  mountain  near  Mecca  with  a  body 
of  4000  men. 

The  Cufans  having  received  advice  before  Merwan’s 
death,  that  he  had  fent  Obeidallah  with  a  powerful 
army  towards  their  city,  and  even  given  them  permif- 
fion  to  plunder  it  in  cafe  it  ftiould  be  taken,  appointed 
Yezid  Ebn  Ares,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  to  op- 
pofe  him  *,  but  Merwan  dying  before  Obeidallah  could 
execute  his  commiftion,  an  end  was  put  for  the  prefent 
to  this  expedition.  The  memory  of  it,  however,  ftill 
remained  }  and  A1  Mokhtar,  to  whom  Obeidallah  was 
perfonally  obnoxious,  afftmbled  a  body  of  troops  to 
a  a  offen  lively  againft  him,  and  even  againft  the  Sy¬ 
rian  caliph  himfelf  in  cafe  he  Ihould  fupport  Obeidallah. 

Among  other  preparations  for  this  enterprife,  A1  Impiety  of 
Mokhtar  caufed  a  kind  of  portable  throne  to  be  made,^^kh- 
telling  his  troops,  that  “  it  would  be  of  the  fame  ufeUr* 
to  them  that  the  ark  was  to  the  children  of  Ifrael.”  It 
was  therefore  carried  on  a  -mule  before  the  troops  that 
were  to  march  againft  Obeidallah,  and  the  following 
prayer  faid  before  it  :  “  O  God  !  grant  that  we  may 
live  long  in  thy  obedience  }  help  us  ;  and  do  not  for¬ 
get  us,  but  protect  us.”  This  expedient  was  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  hot-headed  enthufiafts  who  compofed 
A1  Mokhtar’s  army,  that  they  attacked  ObeidallahV obeidallah 
camp,  defeated  him,  and  gained  a  complete  vidory.  defeated 
Obeidallah  himfelf  was  killed  in  the  a&ion,  his  head  and  lulled, 
fent  to  A1  Mokhtar,  and  his  body  reduced  to  afties.—. 

By  this  vi&ory  the  fe£laries  were  rendered  fo  formi¬ 
dable,  that  Niilbin  or  Nifibis,  and  feveral  other  cities, 
furrendered  to  them  without  oppofition.  They  now 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  depofmg  both  the  ca¬ 
liphs,  and  placing  on  the  Modem  throne  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Ali  *,  but  all  their  towering  hopes  were  foon- 
fruftrated  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  A1  Mokhtar  by  ^ 
Mufab  brother  to  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir.  A1  Mokh-  Al  Mokh- 
tar,  after  being  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  by  tar  defeat- 
Mufab,  fled  to  the  caftle  of  Cufa,  where  he  defended  ed  andkiU 
himfelf  with  great  bravery  for  fome  time*,  but  being y 
at  laft  killed,  his  men,  to  the  number  of  7000,  fur- 
rendered  at  diferetion,  and  were  all  of  them  put  to 
the  fword  on  account  of  the  outrages  they  had  com¬ 
mitted. 

The  next  year,  the  68th  of  the  Hegira,  the  Azara- 
kites,  fo  denominated  from  Nafe  Ebn  Al  Azarak,  the 
author  of  their  fe6l>  having  affembled  a  conliderabie 
force,  made  an  irruption  into  Irak.  They  advanced 
almoft  to  the  gates  of  Cufa,  and  penetrated  to  Al  Ma-Hor.id 
dayen.  Being  fworn  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Orami-  cruelties 
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yah,  and  acknowledging  no  government,  fpiritual  or^mtheA 
temporal,  they  committed  terrible  ravages  in  every  part  z'rakite$. 
of  the  Modem  territories  through  which  they  paffed. 

They  carried  their  exceffes  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  mur¬ 
der  all  the  people  they  met  with,  to  rip  open  women 
with  child,  and  commit  ever  fpecies  of  cruelty  that 
could  be  invented  upon  the  inhabitants  without  diftinc- 
tion.  The  governor  of  Mawfel  and  Mefopotamia,  be¬ 
ing 
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Arbia.  ing  informed  of  tliefe  unparalleled  outrages,  inarched 
againft  them  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  carried  on  a 
brilk  war  with  them  for  eight  months.  During  this 
period  their  leader  Nafe  Ebn  A1  Azarak  died  *,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Kafri  Ebn  A;  Fujat,  under  whofe  con¬ 
duct  they  continued  their  depredations.  Mufab  not 
being  pleafed  with  his  lieutenant’s  management  of  the 
War,  recalled  him,  and  fent  in  his  place  one  Omar  Ebn 
Abdallah  fernini,  who  gave  the  Azarakites  a  great 
overthrow  at  Naifabur  in  Khorafan,  put  many  ot  them 
to  the  fvvord,  and  purfued  the  red  as  far  as  llpahan 
and  the  province  of  Kerman.  Here  having  received 
a  reinforcement  they  returned  into  the  province  of 
Wdilperf- and  incredible  damage  to  the  country 

through  which  they  paffed.  But  Omar  advancing  a- 
gainft  them  a  fecond  time,  they  retired  at  his  approach 
to  A1  Mudayen,  ravaging  the  diftrift  belonging  to 
the  city  in  a  dreadful  manner.  However,  Omar  pur- 
fuing  them  thither  alfo,  they  fled  into  the  province  of 
Kerman,  and  thence  gradually  difperfed  themfelves. 
This  year  there  was  a  grievous  famine  in  Syria,  which 
fufpended  all  military  operations. 

P  The  next  year,  being  the  69th  of  the  Hegira,  Ab- 

d  aim  alec  left  Damafcus  to  march  againft  Mufab.  In 
his  abfence  he  left  Amru  Ebn  Said  governor  of  the 
city  ;  but  he  immediately  feized  upon  it  for  himfelf, 
which  obliged  the  caliph  to  return.  After  feveral  fkir- 
mifhes  had  happened  between  fome  detachments  of  the 
caliph’s  troops  with  thofe  of  Amru,  a  pacification  was 
concluded  at  the  interceflion  of  the  women  :  but  Ab- 
dalmalec  barbaroufly  put  Amru  to  death  with  his  own 
hand,  notwithftanding  his  prornife  ;  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  feized  with  fuch  a  tremor,  that  he  loft  the  ufe 
of  almoft  all  his  faculties,  and  wa^  obliged  to  be  laid 
in  bed.  In  the  mean  time  the  palace  was  attacked  by 
Yahyah,  Amru’s  brother,  at  the  head  of  1000  (laves. 
After  a  warm  difpute,  they  forced  open  the  gates, 
killed  feveral  of  the  guards,  and  were  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  palace,  when  the  people  within  threw 
Amru’s  head  among  them.  This  fo  cooled  their  ar¬ 
dour,  that  they  defifted  from  the  attempt  ;  and  fome 
money  having  been  afterwards  diftributed  among  them 
they  retired.  So  great,  however,  was  Abdalm alec’s 
avarice,  that  after  the  tumult  was  appeafed,  he  recalled 
all  the  money  which  had  been  diftributed,  and  com¬ 
manded  it  to  be  depofited  in  the  public  treafury. 

In  the  70th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Greeks  made 
an  irruption  into  Syria  ;  and  Abdalmalec  having  oc¬ 
cafion  for  all  his  forces  to  aft  againft  Abdallah  Ebn 
Zobeir,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  of  1000  dinars 
per  day,  according  to  Theophanes,  and  fend  every 
year  365  flaves  and  as  many  horfes  to  Confiantinople. 
In  this  treaty,  it  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  Cyprus,  Armenia,  and  Heria,  fhould  be 
equally  divided  between  the  caliph  and  the  Greek  em¬ 
peror. 

Abdalmalec  being  now  at  leifure  to  purfue  his  in¬ 
tended  expedition  againft  Mufab,  marched  againft  him 
in  perfon  ;  and  having  arrived  at  Mafken,  a  fmall  town 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mefopotamia,  where  he  was  waited 
for  by  Mufab,  the  latter  was  defeated  through  the 
treachery  of  his  troops,  and  himfelf  killed.  After  the. 
battle,  Abdalmalec  repaired  to  Cufa,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmoft  fubmiflion  ;  and  people  of  all 
ranks  came  in  crowds  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ta 
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him.  He  then  ordered  vaft  fums  of  money  to  be  dif-  Arabia, 
tributed  among  them,  and  gave  a  fplendid  entertain- " 1111  “  * 
ment  to  his  new  fubjefts,  to  which  even  the  meaneft  of 
them  were  not  refufed  admittance.  During  this  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  unfortunate  Mufab’s  head  was  prelented 
to  the  caliph  *,  upon  which  one  of  the  company  took 
occafion  to  fay  to  him,  “  I  faw  Hofein’s  head  in  this 
fame  caflle  prefented  to  Obeidallah  :  Obeidailah’s  to 
A1  Mokhtar  j  A1  Mokhtar’s  to  Mufab  *,  and  now  at 
laft  Mufab’s  to  yourfelf.”  This  obfervation  fo  affeft- 
ed  the  caliph,  that,  either  to  avert  the  ill  omen,  or 
from  fome  other  motive,  he  ordered  the  caftle  to  be 
immediately  demolifhed.  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  in 
the  mean  time,  having  received  the  melancholy  news 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  affembled  the 
people  of  Mecca,  and  from  the  pulpit  made  a  fpeech 
fui table  to  the  occafion.  He  alfo  did  his  utmoft  to 
put  Mecca  in  a  proper  poflure  of  defence,  expefting 
a  fpeedy  vifit  from  his  formidable  competitor,  who 
now  gave  law  to  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  without 
controul. 

Soon  after  Abdalmalec’s  return  to  Damafcus,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  his  brother  Bafhar  governor  of  Cufa,  and  Kha- 
led  Ebn  Abdallah  governor  of  Bafra.  The  latter  had 
no  looner  entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  indifcreetly 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  army  A1  Mohalleb, 
one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  the  age  5  appointing  in 
his  room  Abdalaziz,  who  was  greatly  his  inferior  in 
military  (kill.  Of  this  difmiffion  the  Azarakites  being 
informed,  they  immediately  attacked  Abdalaziz,  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  him,  and  took  his  wife  prifoner.  A  dif¬ 
pute  arifing  among  the  viftors  about  the  price  of  that 
lady,  one  of  them,  to  end  it,  immediately  cut  off  her 
head.  Upon  this  difafter,  Khaled  was  commanded  to 
replace  A1  Mohalleb,  which  he  did  j  and  having  in 
conjunftion  with  him  attacked  the  Azarakites,  forced  AzaIr|^ite, 
their  camp,  and  entirely  defeated  them.  defeated. 

In  the  7 2d  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abdalmalec  having 
no  enemy  to  contend  with  but  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  . 
made  great  preparations  for  an  invafion  of  Hejaz,  giv¬ 
ing  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  employed  on  this 
occafion  to  A1  Hejaj,  one  of  his  moft  warlike  and  elo¬ 
quent  captains.  Before  that  general  had  put  his  army 
in  march  for  Mecca,  he  offered  his  protection  to  all  the 
Arabs  there  that  would  accept  of  it.  Abdallah  being 
informed  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  fent  out  feveral  par¬ 
ties  of  horfe  to  reconnoitre,  and  give  him  intelligence 
of  their  motions.  Between  thefe  and  fome  of  A1  He- 
jaj’s  advanced  guards  feveral  fkirmiflies  happened,  in 
which  Abdallah’s  men  had  generally  the  worft.  This 
encouraged  A1  Hejaj  to  fend  to  the  caliph  for  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  his  troops  amounting  to  no  more  than  2000 
men,  who  were  inlufficient  for  reducing  Mecca.  He 
allured  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  Abdallah’s  fieree- 
nefs  w?as  very  much  abated,  and  that  his  men  deferted 
to  him  daily.  The  caliph,  upon  this,  ordered  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  5000  men  under  the  command  of  Tharik 
Ebn  Amer  *,  but  notwithftanding  this  additional 
ftrength,  he  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  fiege  for  *49 
fome  time..  While  he  batteied  the  temple  of  Mecca 
with  his  machines,  it  thundered  and  lightened  fo  dread- 
fully,  that  the  Syrians  were  flruck  with  terror,  and  re¬ 
fufed  to  play  them  any  longer  upon  that  edifice.  Upon 
this  Al  Hejaj  ftuck  the  corner  of  his  veft  into  his  gir- 
d!e?  and  putting  into  it  one  of  the  ftones  that  was  to 
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Arabia,  be  difeharged  out  of  the  catapults,  flang  it  into  the 
town,  and  this  occafioned  the  recommencement  of  the 
operations.  The  next  morning  the  S/.ians  were  an¬ 
noyed  by  fre(h  florins,  which  killed  12  men,  and  quite 
difpirited  them.  A1  Hejaj,  however,  animated  them, 
by  obferving  that  he  was  a  fon  of  Tehama  ;  that  this 
•was  the  ftorm  of  Tehama,  and  that  their  adversaries 
fullered  as  much  as  they.  The  day  following  fome  ot 
Abdallah’s  men  were  killed  by  a  very  violent  florm, 
which  gave  A1  Hejaj  a  further  opportunity  of  animat¬ 
ing  his  troops.  At  laft,  Abdallah  having  been  defert- 
ed  by  moft  of  his  friends,  1 0,0.00  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mecca,  and  even  by  his  own  fons  Hamza  and  Kho- 
beib,  defired  to  know  his  mother’s  fentiments  as  to 
what  courfe  he  was  to  take.  He  reprefented  to  her, 
that  he  was  almoft  entirely  abandoned  by  his  fubjedls 
and  relations  ;  that  the  few  who  perfifted  in  their  fide¬ 
lity  to  him  could  fcarce  enable  him  to  defend  the  city 
any  longer  ;  and  that  the  Syrian  caliph  would  grant 
him  any  terms  he  could  think  fit  to  demand.  His 
mother,  however,  being  of  an  inflexible  refolution, 
and  not  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  her  fon  re¬ 
duced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  perfon,  being  herfelf  the 
daughter  of  Abu  Beer,  the  firft  caliph,  advifed  him 
by  no  means  to  furvive  the  fovereignty,  of  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived.  This  advice  be¬ 
ing  agreeable  to  his  own  fentiments,  he  refolved  to  die 
in  defence  of  the  place.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolu¬ 
tion,  he  ^defended  the  city,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
befiegers,  for  ten  days,  though  deftitute  of  arms, 
troops,  and  fortifications.  At  laft,  ^having  taken  a  fi¬ 
nal  leave  of  his  mother,  and  being  animated  by  de- 
fpair,  he  made  a  faily  upon  the  enemy,  deftroyed  a 
great  number  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  at 
length  killed  fighting  valiantly  upon  the  fpot.  At 
the  laft  interview  he  had  with  his  mother,  (lie  is  faid 
to  have  defired  him  to  put  off  a  coat  of  mail  he  had  on 
for  his  defence;  and,  in  order  to  infpire  him  with  the 
greater  fortitude,  (he  gave  him  a  draught  in  which  a 
whole  pound  of  mufk  had  been  infufed.  Al  Hejaj  or¬ 
dered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  a  crofs  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  mufk  lie  had 
drank,  the  body  emitted  a  grateful  odour  for  feveral 
days. 

By  the  reduction  of  Mecca,  and  the  death  of  Ab¬ 
dallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  Abdalmalec  remained  foie  mafter 
of  the  Modem  empire  ;  but  he  fuftained  a  great  lofs 
next  year,  in  having  an  army  of  1 00,000  men  totally 
cut  off  by  the  Khazarians  in  Armenia.  The  governor, 
however,  having  marched  in  perfon  againft  them  at  the 
head  of  only  40,000  men,  but  all  cliofen  troops,  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  defeated  and  difper- 
s  fed  a  large  body  of  the  Khazarians,  drove  them  into 
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effectually  did,  by  afeending  the  pulpit,  and  treating  Arabia, 
them  in  a  very  coarfe  manner  ;  fwearing  that  he  would  — y— — 
make  the  wicked  bear  his  own  burden,  and  fit  him 
with  his  own  (hoe  ;  and  telling  them  among  other 
things,  that  “  he  imagined  he  favv  the  heads  of  men 
ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered,  and  turbans  and  beards 
hefprinkled  with  blood.”  At  Bafra  he  made  a  fpeech 
much  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and*  to  give  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  tafte  of  his  difeipline,  caufed  one  of  them  who 
had  been  informed  againft  as  a  rebel  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  fpot  without  any  trial.  So  great  indeed  was 
the  abhorrence' in  which  he  was  held  by  tliofe  over 
whom  he  prefided,  that  having  once  recommended  him- 
felf  to  the  prayers  of  a  religious  Modem,  the  latter  in- 
ftantly  prayed  that  it  would  pleale  God  to  kill  Al  He¬ 
jaj  quickly  ;  “  for  nothing,  faid  he,  could  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  himfelf  or  the  people.”  In  confequence 
of.thcfe  cruelties,  rebellions  were  foon  raifed  againft 
him  ;  but  they  were  ^eafily  fuppreffed,  and  Al  Hejaj 
continued  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  employments 
till  he  died.  x<3 

In  the  76th  year  of  the  Hegira,  one  Saleh  Ebn  Saleh  an£ 
Marj,  a  hot-headed  enthufiaft,  and  Shebib  Ebn  Zeid,  Shebib  re- 
a  Kharejite,  took  up  arms  againft  the  caliph.  They 
had  confpired  againft  him  the  year  before  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ;  and  Al  Hejaj  had  been  ordered 
to  feize  them  :  but  at  that  time  they  found  means  to 
make  their  efcape  ;  and  having  now  affembled  about 
120  men,  Saleh  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  at  Daras  in  Mefopotamia.  The  governor  foon  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  their  motions  ;  and  ordered  a 
body  of  500  men,  under  the  command  of  one  Adi,  to 
march  againft  them  :  but  that  general,  being  afraid  to 
attack  them  notwithftanding  his  fuperiority  in  num¬ 
bers,  demanded  a  reinforcement.  He  therefore  was 
fupplied  with  500  more  troops,  with  which  he  advan¬ 
ced  to  Daras  ;  but  being  (till  afraid  of  the  rebels,  he 
entered  into  negociations  with  them  ;  during  which 
they  attacked  him,  entirely  defeated  his  army,  and 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  his  camp.  Upon  this  the 
governor  font  a  detachment  of  J  500  horfe  againft  them  ; 
but  the  rebels,  notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of  their xheiT bra«, 
number,  defended  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  very, 
the  caliph’s  troops  were  forced  to  difmount  and  fight 
on  foot.  The  engagement  continued  till  night  ;  when 
the  rebels,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  contend  with 
fuch  numbers,  retired  to  Mawfel,  After  this,  Al  He¬ 
jaj  being  informed  that  they  had  taken  poft  at  Dafcara, 
fent  againft  them  an  army  of  50CO  men.  The  rebels 
hearing  of  this  formidable  army,  abandoned  their  camp  ; 
but  were  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  they  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  (land  an  engagement  at  Modbaj,  a  fin  all  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Tigris.  Saleh’s  forces,  confiding  only  of 
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their  temples,  and  reduced  them  to  a(hes.  One  of  his  three  companies  of  30  men  each,  w ere  foon  thrown  into  Saleh kilH 
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generals  alfo  defeated  an  army  of  80,000  Khazarians  at 
the  Iron  or  Cafpian  Gates,  and  deftroyed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  obliging  the  reft  to  embrace  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion. 

Al  Hejaj,  in  confequence  of  his  fervices,  was  made 
governor,  firft  of  Medina,  and  then  of  Irak,  Khora- 
(an,  and  Sijiftan  ;  in  all  which  places  he  behaved  with 
the  greateit  cruelty.  Having  entered  the  city  of  Cufa 
muffled  up  in  his  turban,  he  was  furrounded  by  crowds 
of  people  who  preffed  forward  to  fee  him.  He  told 
them  their  curiofity  would  foon  be  gratified;  which  he 
1 


disorder,  and  himfelf  killed  :  but  Shebib  m^de  an  ex 
cellent  retreat  to  a  neighbouring  caftle  ;  from  whence 
he  Tallied  out  at  midnight  on  the  caliph’s  forces,  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  camp,  where  he  wound¬ 
ed  the  general  himfelf,  and  difperfed  the  greateft  part 
of  his  army.  156 . 

After  this  victory,  the  rebels  became  terrible  even  A 1  Hejaj 
to  Al  Hejaj  himfelf,  whom  they  afterwards  defeated*!*- ^ 
in  feveral  engagements  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  his  afc 
being  at  Bafra,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Cufa  with 
little  oppofition.  Al  Hejaj  was  now  conftrained  to 

write 
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Arabia,  write  to  the  caliph  for  a  ftrong  detachment  of  the  Sy- 
rian  troops,  with  which  he  advanced  again  fl:  Shebib  ; 
whofe  army  bearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  A1  He- 
jaj,  the  former  was  totally  defeated,  had  his  wife’s 
brother  killed  in  the  action,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  into 
Kerman.  Having  refrefhed  his  men  in  this  province, 
he  again  advanced  to  Ahwaz,  where  lie  was  met  by 
157  one  of  Al  Hejaj  *3  generals  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian 
Shebib’s  army.  Shebib  defended  himfelf  with  incredible  va- 
L-aleur  and  ]our)  ancj  feVeral  times  repulfed«  the  caliph’s  forces*, 
but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  as  his  army  con¬ 
fided  of  no  more  than  600  men,  he  was  at  laft  put  to 
flight,  and  in  paffing  a  bridge,  was  thrown  off  by  his 
liorfe  and  drowned.  His  body  was  drawn  up  by  a 
net,  and  the  head  fent  to  Al  Hejaj,  who  was  not  a 
little  pleafed  at  the  fight.  After  his  death,  the  rebels 
quarrelled  among  themfelves,  fo  that  the  caliph’s 
troops  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  them.  The  remain¬ 
der,  under  Katri  Ebn  Fojat,  fled  to  Tabreftan.  Here 
they  were  kindly  received  by  Afliid  the  king,  who  af- 
figned  them  a  part  of  his  territories  for  their  habita¬ 
ts  tion.  But  they  had  not  been  long  fettled  before  they 
Hhe1^6  uPon  either  embracing  Mahometanifm, 

|cjs/re’  or  paying  them  an  annual  tribute  ;  which  he  refuting,' 
they  drove  him  into  Irak,  where  he  implored  the  ca¬ 
liph’s  protection.  Afhid  afterwards  conducted  a  body 
159  of  Moflem  troops  into  Tabreftan  ;  where  they  fell  up- 

l  lUeftro  °n  ^ie  re^e^s  W.  that  they  killed  Katri 

e  ro}-  cut  a  great  number  of  his  men  to  pieces,  and 

took  all  the  reft  prifoners. 

This„year  alfo  (the  76th  of  the  Hegira)  money 
was  fir  ft  coined  in  Arabia.  Before  this  time,  the  di¬ 
nars,  or  gold  coins,  had  Greek  inferiptions  ;  and  the 
dirhems,  or  filver  ones,  Perfic  inferiptions.  The  firft 
ereCtion  of  a  mint  in  Arabia  was  occafioned  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accident.  Abdalmalec  added  to  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  the  Greek  emperor  this  fliort  paffage  of  the 
Koran,  “  Say,  God  is  one ;”  or  “  Say,  there  is  one 
God;”  and  then  inferted  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  with 
the  name  of  the  prophet,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  the 
loneyfirft emPeror  great  °ffence-  Upon  this  he  v'rote  to  Abdal- 
‘oined  in  malec,  defiring  him  to  alter  that  manner  of  writing, 
uabia,  or  he  would  fend  him  fome  coins  in  which  the  name 
of  Mahomet  fliould  be  mentioned  in  fucli  a  manner  as 
would  not  prove  very  agreeable.  Abdalmalec  now  re- 
folved  to  coin  money  of  his  own;  and  accordingly 
fome  dirhems  were  this  year  ftamped  by  Al  Hejaj, 
with  the  infeription  “  Alla  Sam  ad,  u  God  is  eternal ;” 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  fupcrftitious  Moflems, 
as  they  imagined  that  tfie  name  of  God  would  be 
thereby  profaned  by  the  touch  of  unclean  perfons. 

In  the  77th  yeaj  of  the  Hegira,  the  Arab*  made  an 
incurfion  into  the  imperial  territories,  and  had  Lazica 
iffi  -^ernuc^um  betrayed  to  them  ;  and  the  next  year 

arthage  *^ey  made  themfelves  matters  of  Africa  Propria,  de- 
emoliflied.  m°ltthing  the  city  of  Carthage  fo  effeChially,  that 
fcarce  a  veftige  of  it  was  left.  They  were  foon  driven 
out,  however,  by  John  the  Patrician,  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war  ;  but  returning  with  a 
fuperior  force,  they  obliged  John  in  his  turn  to  fly  to 
Conftantinople. 

The  70th  year  of  the  Hegira  is  remarkable  for  no¬ 
thing  but  the  rebellion  of  Abdalrahman  in  Perfia  ; 
who  drove  the  khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
Tartars,  or  Moguls,  out  of  that  country  :  but  the  fol¬ 


lowing  year,  one  of  the  Greek  generals,  named  Hera-  Arabia, 
clius,  penetrated  into  Syria  as  far  as  Samcrfata,  and  v— - J 

deftroyed  200,000  Arabs,  ravaging  the  country  in  a 
terrible  manner;  and  Abdalrahman  was  defeated  andrabs’(je_ 
killed  by  Al  Hejaj,  after  a  great  number  of  engage- ftroyed  by 
ments,  fome  fay  8t,  and  others  100.  In  the  83d  Heraclius. 
year  of  the  Hegira,  the  nobility  of  Armenia  revolting, 
drove  the  Arabs  out  of  that  province;  but  Mahomet, 
one  of  the  caliph’s  generals,  entering  the  country  with 
a  powerful  army,  got  the  authors  of  the  revolt  into  his 
hands,  and  caufed  them  all  to  be  burnt  alive.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  Moflems  invaded  Cilicia 
under  one  Azar ;  but  were  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
cut  in  pieces  by  Heraclius;  and  the  next  year,  having 
again  entered  that  country,  12,000  of  them  were  de¬ 
ttroyed  by  the  fame  general,  and  the  reft  forced  to  fly 
into  their  own  country.  163  ' 

In  the  86th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  caliph  Abdalma- 
Abdalmalee,  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  He  is  faid  to^eC(kcs* 
have  had  fuch  a  ftinking  breath,  that  the  flies  which 
accidentally  fettled  on  his  lips  were  almoft  inflantly 
flruck  dead  by  it.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Al  Walid, 
who  greatly  extended  the  Moflem  dominions.  The  firft 
year  of  his  reign,  one  of  his  generals  having  patted  the 
Oxus  (now  the  Jihun),  defeated  a  numerous  army  of 
Turks  and  Tartars.  He  then  overran  and  entirely  re¬ 
duced  the  countries  of  Sogd  or  Sogdiana,  Bagrafs, 

Shafli,  Targana,  and  the  whole  immenfe  traft  going 
under  the  name  of  Mawaralnahr,  or  Great  Bukharia. 

He  alfo  conquered  the  khan  of  Khowarazm,  obliging  Prodigious 
him  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  millions  of  di-concIue^s 
nars.  About  the  fame  time  another  general,  called 
Mahomet,  made  an  irruption  into  India,  and  fubdued 
a  confiderable  part  of  that  country.  He  alfo  entirely 
fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Al  Sind,  lying  between  Per¬ 
fia  and  India.  In  this  expedition,  Derar  king  of  Al 
Sind  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  had  his  head  cut  off 
by  Mahomet. 

In  the  90th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Modems  made 
an  irruption  Into  Cappadocia,  defeated  the  emperor’s 
army  who  oppofed  them,  and  took  the  city  of  Tyana. 

The  next  year  they  made  another  incurfion  into  the 
imperial  territories,  whence  they  carried  off  numbers  of 
flavcs  ;  and  the  year  following  one  Othman  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Cilicia,  where  he  made  himfelf  matter 
of  feveral  cities,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  long  kept 
his  conquefts.  1(?r 

In  the  93d  year  of  the  Hegira,  anfwering  to  that  They  make 
(if  Chrifl  712,  Tarik  Ebn  Zarka  made  a  defeent  on  dofeent 
Spain,  defeated  Roderic,  the  Id  ft  king  of  the  Goths, on 
reduced  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  overran  a  confider¬ 
able  part  of  the  kingdom.  Being  afterwards  joined  by 
Mufa,  commander  of  the  African  Moflems,  the  two 
generals  made  themfelves  matters  of  moft  of  the  for- 
treffes,  Subjugating  in  a  manner  the  whole  country,  i6ff 
and  obliging  it  to  pay  tribute  to 'the  caliph.  In  thefe.ail<l  over- 
expeditions  the  Moflems  acquired  fpoils  of  immenfe  vaHu” 
lue  ;  and,  amongfl  other  things,  an  exceeding  rieh'™u°JL 
table,  called  by  the  Arab  writers  u  the  table  6 1  Solo¬ 
mon  the  fon  of  David.”  According  to  thefe  writers, 
this  table  confitted  entirely  of  gold  and  Silver,  and  was 
adorned  with  three  borders  of  pearls  ;  but  Roderic  of 
Toledo,  a  Spanifli  hiftorian,  fays  it  confitted  of  one  en¬ 
tire  ftone,  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  an  immenfe  fize, 
having  no  lefs  than  365  feet.  He  adds,  that  it  was 

found 
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found  in  a  certain  village  or  town,  near  the  mountain 
called  in  his  days  Jibal  Soliman ,  or  “  the  mountain  of 
Solomon.” 

After  Mufa  and  Tarik  had  committed  dreadful  de¬ 
predations  in  Spain,  they  were  both  recalled  by  the 
caliph  *,  but  the  next  year,  Tarik  having  undertaken 
another  expedition  into  the  fame  country,  landed  a 
body  of  12,000  men  at  Gibraltar,  with  which  he  plun¬ 
dered  the  whole  province  of  Boetiea,  and  overran  the 
^reateft  part  of  Lufitania.  Roderic  hearing  of  thefe 
depredations,  fent  againft  him  an  army  of  raw  undifci- 
,plined  troops,  who  were  eafily  defeated,  and  moif  of 
them  left  dead  on  the  fpot;  which  fo  animated  the  A- 
rab  commander,  that  he  refolved  not  to  lay  down  his 
arms  till  he  had  made  an  abfolute  conqueft  of  Spain. 
About  the  fame  time  that  Tarik  made  fuch  progrefs 
in  Spain,  another  Modem  general  entered  Pifidia  with 
a  powerful  army,  took  the  city  of  Antioch,  and,  after 
having  ravaged  th4  country,  retired  into  the  caliph’s 
territories  with  very  little  lofs. 

Tn  the  95th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  A1  Hejaj  go¬ 
vernor  of  Irak,  &.c.  after  he  had  prefided  over  that 
country  20  years.  He  exercifed  fuch  cruelties  upon 
thofe  who  were  in  fubje&ion  to  him,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  killed  120,000  men,  and  to  have  fuffered  50,000 
men  and  30,000  women  to  perilh  in  prifon.  lo  ex- 
cufe  this  cruelty,  he  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  That  a  fe- 
vere,  or  even  violent  government,  is  better  than  one  too 
weak  and  indulgent  *,  as  the  firft  only  hurts  particular 
perfons,  but  the  latter  the  whole  community.  This 
year  alfo  the  Arabs  gained  a  complete  vi£tory  in  Spain 
over  Roderic  king  of  the  Goths,  who  perifhed  in  the 
a£fion.  In  this  campaign,  Tarik  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
immenfe  treafures ;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to 
reward  not  only  his  officers,  but  common  foldiers  alfo. 
In  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  alfo,  the  Arabs  were 
this  year  very  formidable  ;  Moflema,  an  Arab  general, 
having  entered  the  imperial  territories,,  ravaged  the 
whole  province  of  Galatia,  carrying  off  with  him  many 
rich  fpoils,  and  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners.  The  Greek 
emperor,  hearing  that  Al  Walid  defigned  to  attack 
him  both  by  fea  and  land,  fent  fome  of  his  nobles  to 
treat  of  a  peace  •,  and,  among  other  things,  defired  them 
to  bring  him  a  particular  account  of  the  force  with 
which  the  caliph  defigned  to  invade  the  Greek  empire. 
This  they  reprefented  as  fo  terrible,  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impoffible  to  oppofe  it.  The  emperor  therefore 
caufed  a  great  number  of  light  (hips  to  be  built,  the 
walls  to  be  repaired,  and  ordered  fuch  of  the  citizens 
as  had  not  laid  up  provifions  for  three  years  to  depart 
the  city.  Al  Walid,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his 
warlike  preparations  with  the  utmoft  vigour,,  being.de- 
termined  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Conttantmople  m  a 

fingle  campaign.  t  t 

In  the  96th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  caliph  Al 
Walid.;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Soliman. 
This  year  the  Moflem  conquetts  on  the  eaft  fide  were 
increafed  by  the  reduftion  of  Tabreftan  and  Jurgan  or 
Georgia.  In  Spain,  alfo,  the  city  of  Toledo  which 
had  revolted  was  reduced,  and  Caffarea  Augufta,  now 
Saragoffa,  as  well  as  feveral  others.  The  next  year 
Mottema  fet  out  for  Conftantinople,  which  he  befieged 
without  fuccefs  till  the  99th  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  at 
which  time  he  was  obliged  to  return,  after  having  loft 
before  it  1 20,00.0  men.  The  foldiers  were  reduced  to 
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the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger,  being  forced  to  live 
upon  hides,  the  roots  and  bark  of  trees,  the  moil  noi- 
fome  animals,  and  even  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com¬ 
panions.  This  year  alfo  (the  99th  of  the  Hegira)  is 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  caliph  Soliman.  Ac-  ^ 

cording  to  fome,  he  was  poifoned  by  Yezid  his  brother,  0  iman 
governor  of  Perfia,  who  was  difpleafed  with  his  having 
appointed  his  coufin-german,  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz, 
as  his  fucceffor,  to  the  exclufion  of  himfelf.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others  he  died  of  an  indigeftion  ;  which  is  not 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  as  thofe  authors  fay,  he 
ufed  to  devour  ICO  pounds  weight  of  meat  every  day, 
and  dine  very  heartily  after  eating  three  lambs  roafted 
for  breakfaft.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  Mof- 
lems  were  by  no  means  fuccefsful  in  Spain  :  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Navarre  being  founded  at  this  time  by  Pela- 
gius,  or  Pelayo,  whom  the  Arabs  were  never  able  to 
reduce. 

The  new  caliph  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz  was  by  no 
means  of  a  martial  ehara&er  ;  but  is  faid  to  have  been 
very  pious,  and  poffeffed  of  very  amiable  qualities.  He 
fuppreffed  the  ufual  maledi&ion,  which  was  folemnly 
pronounct  d  by  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah 
againft  the  houfe  of  Ali;  and  always  ftiowed  great  171 

kindnefs  to  the  latter.  He  was  poifoned  by  Yezid,  af-  N^n^lpli 
ter  a  Ihort  reign  of  two  years  and  five  months.  It  isre-^ 
lated,  as  an  inftance  of  this  caliph’s  humility,  that  when 
Msflema  vifited  him  in  his  laft  licknefs  occafioned  by 
the  poifon,  he  lay  upon  a  bed  of  palm  tree  leaves,  fup- 
ported  by  a  pillow  formed  of  beafts  (kins,  and  covered 
with  an  ordinary  garment.  He  had  alfo  on  a  dirty 
fhirt ;  for  which  Mottema  blamed  his  fitter  Fatima, 

Omar’s  wife ;  but  (lie  excufed  herfelf  by  telling  him, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  faithful  had  not  another  ftiirt 
to  put  on. 

Concerning  Yezid  the  fucceffor  of  Omar  we  find 
very  little  worth  mentioning.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  dignity  he  had  fo  iniquitoufty  purchafed,  dying  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  little  more  than  four  years.  He  died  of 
grief  for  a  favourite  concubine  named  Hababah ,  who 
was  accidentally  choked  by  a  large  grape  which  ftuck 
in  her  throat. 

Yezid  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Hefliam,  who 
afcended  the  throne  in  the  105th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

In  the  fecond  and  third  year  of  his  reign,  feveral  incur- 
fions  were  made  into  the  imperial  territories,  but 
generally  without  fuccefs.  In  the  109th  year  of  the  172 
Hegira,  Moflema  drove  the  Turks  out  of.  Armenia  and^J^ 
Aderbijan,  and  again  confined  them  within  the  Cafpian 
Gates.  The  next  year  he  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  (hould  keep  their  own  country  ;  but  this  they 
foon  violated,  and  were  again  driven  back  by  Mottema.  173 . 

About  this  time  alfo  the  Arabs,  having  patted  the  Py-^^' 
renees,  invaded  France  to  the  number  of  400,000,  Arabs. 

eluding  women  and  Haves,  under  the  command  of  one 
Abdalrahmnn.  Having  advanced  to  Arles  upon  the 
Rhone,  they  defeated  a  large  body  of  French  that  op- 
pofed  them  ;  and  having  alfo  defeated  Count  Efudo, 
they  purfued  him  through  feveral  provinces,  wafted  the 
whole  country  with  fire  and  fword,  making  tbemfelves 
matters  of  the  city  of  Tours,  moil  of  which  they  re<Ju-  ^ 
ced  to  allies.  Here,  however,  a  flop  was  put  to  their  ut^jy  de. 
devaluations  by  Charles  Martel  ;  who  coming  up  withfeated  by 
them  near  the  above-mentioned  city,  engaged  them  for  Charles 
feven  days  together,  and  -at  laft  gave  them  a  total  Martel. 

overthrow. 
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Arabia,  overthow.  The  French  general  made  himfelf  mailer 
— r— '  of  all  their  baggage  and  riches  ;  and  Abdalrahman, 
with  the  {haltered  remains  of  his  army,  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  alfo,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  the 
Arabs  were  overthrown  at  Illiberis,  fcarce  any  of  them 
making  their  efcape.  To  make  amends  for  this  bad 
fortune,  however,  the  caliph’s  arms  were  fuccefsful 
again  ft  the  Turks,  who  had  again  invaded  fome  of  the 
eaftern  provinces. 

In  the  125th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  caliph  He- 
fham,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  feven  months,  and  ele¬ 
ven  days.  He  was  fucceeded  by  A1  Walid  II.  who  is 
reprefented  as  a  man  of  a  mod  diffolute  life,  and  was 
aftaflinated  the  following  year  on  account  of  his  profef- 
fing  Zendicifm ,  a  fpecies  of  infidelity  nearly  refembling 
Sadducifm.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Yezid  the  fon  of 
A1  Walid  I.  who  died  of  the  plague,  after  a  reign  of 
175  fix  months:  and  was  fucceeded.  by  Ibrahim  Ebn  A1 
Reign  of  Walid,  an  imprudent  and  ftupid  prince.  He  was-depo- 
1  Merwan.  fecj  *n  t}ie  I2yth  year  of  the  Hegira  by  Merwan  Ebn 
Mahomet,  the  governor  of  Mefopotamia  ;  who  gave 
out,  as  an  excufe  for  his  revolt,  that  he  intended  to  re¬ 
venge  the  murder  of  the  caliph  Al  Walid  II.  He 
was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than  the  people 
of  Hems  rebelled  againft  him.  Againft  them  the  ca¬ 
liph  marched  with  a  powerful  army;  and  afking  them 
what  could  excite  them  to  this  rebellion,  fummoned 
them  to  furrender.  They  afitired  him  that  they  were 
difpofed  to  admit  him  into  their  city  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  one  of  the  gates  being  opened,  Merwan  en¬ 
tered  with  about  30O  of  his  troops.  The  men  that 
entered  with  him  were  immediately  put  to  the  fword  ; 
and  the  caliph  himfelf  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 
However,  he  afterwards  defeated  them  in  a  pitched 
battle,  put  a  great  number  of  them  to  the  fword,  dif- 
mantled  the  city,  and  crucified  600  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  revolt. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  quieting  the  commotions 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants  of 
Damafcus  foon  followed  the  example  of  thofe  of  Hems, 
and  depofed  the  caliph’s  governor  ;  but  P»lerwan,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  extinction  of  the  former  rebellion, 
marched  to  Damafcus  with  great  celerity,  entered  the 
city  by  force,  and  brought  to  condign  punifhment  the 
authors  of  the  revolt.  Peace,  however,  was  no  fooner 
eftablimed  at  Damafcus,  than  Soliman  Ebn  Hefham 
let  up  for  himfelf  at  Bafrn,  where  he  was  proclaimed 
caliph  by  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  affembled  an  army 
of  10,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Kinniffin, 
where  he  was  joined  by  vaft  numbers  of  Syrians,  who 
tlocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  Merwan,  receiving  ad¬ 
vice  of  Soliman’s  rapid  progrefs,  marched  againft  him 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  affemble,  and  entirely  de¬ 
feated  him.  In  this  engagement  Soliman  loft  3000 
men;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  fiy  to  Hems,  where 
900  men  took  an  oath  to  ftand  by  him  to  the  laft.  Ha¬ 
ving  ventured,  however,  to  attack  the  caliph’s  forces  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  defeated,  and  again  forced  to  fly 
to  Hems.  But,  being  clofely  purfued  by  Merwan, 
lie  conftituted  his  brother  Said  governor  of  the  city, 
leaving  with  him  the  fhattered  remains  of  his  troops, 
and  himfelf  fled  to  Tadmor.  Soon  after  his  depar¬ 
ture  Merwan  appeared  before  the  town,  which  he  be- 
fiegcd  for  feven  months }  during  which  time  he  bat* 
Vo L.  II,  Part  II. 


tered  it  inceffantly  with  80  catapults.  The  citizens,  Arabia. 

being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  furrendered,  and  ' - r—* 

delivered  Said  into  the  caliph’s  hands.  In  confidera- 
tion  of  this  fubmiflion,  Merwan  pardoned  the  rebels, 
and  took  them  all  under  his  prote61ion.  About  the 
fame  time,  another  pretender  to  the  caliphate  appeared 
at  Cufa  ;  but  Merwan  took  his  meafures  fo  well,  that 
he  extinguifhed  this  rebellion  before  it  could  come  to 
any  height.  .  i7 6 

Notwithftanding  the  fuccefs,  however,  that  had  hi- A  party 
therto  attended  Merwan,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  for.nie(1  ?- 
againft  him  in  Khorafan  by  the  houfe  of  Al  Abbas. 

The  firft  of  that  houfe  that  made  any  confiderable  fi-fan. 
gure  was  named  Mahomet ,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign 
of  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz.  He  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  houfe  of  Al  Abbas  about  the  hundredth  year  of  the 
Hegira ;  and  is  faid  to  have  prophefied,  that  after  his 
death,  one  of  his  fons,  named  Ibrahim ,  fhould  prefide 
over  them  till  he  was  killed,  and  that  his  other  fon  Ab¬ 
dallah,  furnamed  Abul  Abbas  Al  S (iff ah,  thould  be  ca¬ 
liph,  and  exterminate  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah,  Upon 
this  Al  Saffah  w^as  introduced  as  the  future  fovereign, 
and  thofe  prefent  kiffed  his  hands  and  feet. 

After  the  deceafe  ot  Mahomet,  his  fon  Ibrahim  no¬ 
minated  as  his  reprefentative  in  Khorafan  one  Abu 
Modem,  a  youth  of  19  years  of  age;  who  beginning 
to  raife  forces  in  that  province,  Merwan  defpatclied 
againft  him  a  body  of  horfe  under  the  command  of  Nafr 
Ebn  Sayer  ;  but  that  general  was  entirely  defeated  by  Merwai.'s 
Abu  Modem,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  men  killed,  forces  de- 
The  next  year  (the  128th  of  the  Hegira)  Merw  an  feated. 
made  vaft  preparations  to  oppofe  Abu  Modem,  who 
after  the  late  vi&ory  began  to  grow  formidable  to  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  empire.  According  to  fome  authors, 

Merwan  gained  two  victories  over  iome  of  Ibrahim’s 
generals  ;  but  the  year  following,  Abu  Modem  brought 
fuch  a  formidable  army  into  the  field,  that  the  caliph’s 
troops  could  not  make  head  againft  them  ;  his  officers 
in  Khorafan  therefore  were  obliged  either  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Ibrahim,  or  to  quit  the  province 
within  a  limited  time. 

In  the  130th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliph’s  gene¬ 
ral  Nafr  having  drawn  together  another  army,  was 
again  defeated  by  K  hat  aba  another  of  Ibrahim’s  gene¬ 
rals,  and  forced  to  fly  to  Raya,  a  town  of  Dylam,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  or  of  Khorafan,  according  to  others.  173 
The  next  year  Ibrahim  having  foolifhly  taken  it  intoH3rahl*m  P*Jt 
his  head  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecga,  attended  by t0 
a  numerous  retinue  fplendidly  accoutred,  was  feized 
and  put  to  death  by  Merwan  ;  and  the  year  following 
Abu  Abbas  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Cufa.  As  foon 
as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  fent  his  uncle  Abdallah 
with  a  powerful  army  to  attack  Merwan’s  forces  that 
were  encamped  near  Tubar  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Moful,  where  that  caliph  was  then  waiting  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  troops  under  Yezid  gover¬ 
nor  of  Irak,  againft  Khataba  one  of  Al  Saffah’s  gene¬ 
rals.  Khataba  receiving  advice  of  Yezid’s  approach, 
immediately  advanced  againft  him,  and  entirely  defeat¬ 
ed  him  ;  but  in  crofting  the  Euphrates,  the  waters  of 
which  were  greatly  l welled,  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  current  and  drowned.  The  purfuit,  however,  was 
continued  by  his  fon  Hamid,  who  difperfed  the  fugi¬ 
tives  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
be  rallied.  At  the  news  of  this  difafter,  Merwan  was 
3  U  at 
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at  fir  ft  greatly  difpirited  ;  but  foon  recovering  himfelf, 
he  advanced  to  meet  Abdallah.  Ia  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  the  caliph  happened  to  dlfmount  ;  and  his 
troops  perceiving  their  fovereign’s  horfe  without  his 
rider,  concluded  that  he  was  killed,  and  therefore  im¬ 
mediately  fled }  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  caliph 
himfelf  to  rally  them  again,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  fly 
to  Damafcus  •,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  feeing 
his  condition  defperate,  (hut  their  gates  .againft  him. 
Upon  this  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  maintained  him¬ 
felf  for  fome  time  ;  but  was  at  laft  attacked  and  killed 
by  Saleh,  Abdallah’s  brother,  in  a  town  of  Thebais, 
called  Bu fir  Kuriles.  The  citizens  of  Damafcus,  though 
they  had  (haraefully  deferted  Merwan,  refufed  to  open 
their  gates  to  the  viftors  •,  upon  which  Saleh  entered 
the  city  by  force,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  for 

three  days  by  his  foldiers. 

Ev  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Merwan,  A1  banali 
remained  foie  mafter  of  the  Moflem  throne  ;  but  «e 
hear  of  no  very  remarkable  events  that  happened  during 
his  reign  :  only  that  he  maffacred  great  numbers  of  the 
partifans  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  ;  and  that  Conuan- 
line  Copronymus  taking  advantage  of  the  mtefline 
divifions  among  the  Modems,  ravaged  Syria.  i  ie 
caliph  died  of  the  fmall  pox  in  the  136th  year  of  the 
Kegira,  in  the  3  id  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  fucceeced 
lteign  ot  by  his  brdther  A1  Mar.fur.  In  the  beginning  ot  A1 
a!  Alanfur.  Manfur’s  reign,  hoftilities  continued  againft  the  houle 
of  Ommiyah,  who  ft  ill  made  refiftance,  but  were  al¬ 
ways  defeated.  Abdallah,  however,  the  caliph’s  uncle, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  caliph  at  Damalcus  ; 
and  having  affembled  a  powerful  army  m  Arabia,  Sy¬ 
ria  and  Mefopotamia,  advanced  with  great  expedition 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mafius  near  Nifibis,  where  he  en¬ 
camped.  A1  Manfur,  being  informed  of  this  rebellion, 
delpatched  Abu  Moflem  againft  Abdallah.  This  gene¬ 
ral,  having  haraffed  him  for  five  months  together,  at  lalt 
brought  him  to  a  general  a&ion  j  and  having  entirely 
defeated  him,  forced  him  to  fly  to  Bafra.  Notwilh- 
ftanding  all  his  fervices,  however,  Abu  Modem  was 
foon  after  ungratefully  and  barbaroufly  murdered  by  A1 
Manfur,  on  fome  ridiculous  pretences  of  being  deficient 
in  refpect  towards  him. 

After  the  death  of  Abu  Moflem,  one  Sin?n,  a  Ma- 
gian,  or  adorer  of  fire,  having  made,  himfelf  mafter  of 
that  general’s  treafures,  revolted  againft  the  caliph  ;  but 
he  was  foon  defeated  by  Jamhur  Ebn  Morad,  who  had 
been  fent  againft  him  with  a  powerful  army..  In  this 
expedition  Jamhur  having  acquired  immenfe  riches,  the 
covetous  difpofition  of  the  caliph  prompted  him  to  fend 
a  perfon  exprefs  to  the  army  to  feize  upon  all  the  wealth. 
This  fo  provoked  Jamhur,  that  he  immediately  turned 
his  arms  againft  his  mafter  ;  but  was  foon  defeated, 
and  entirely  reduced.  The  following  year  (the  139th 
of  the  Kegira,  one  Abdalrahman,  of  the  houle  ot  Oin- 
miyah,  after  the  entire  ruin  of  that  family  in  Aha,  arri¬ 
ved  in  Spaip,  where  he  was  acknowledged  calipn  J  nor 
did  he  or  his  defendants  ever  afterwards  own  fubjeaion 

to  the  Arabian  caliphs.  #  - 

The  140th  year  of  the  Hegira  is  remarkable  tor  an 
attempt  to  aitaflinate  the  caliph.  .  This  attempt  was 
made  bv  the  Rawandians;  an  impious  feft,.  who  held 
the  doftrine  of  metempfyehofis  or  tranfmigration.— 
They  firft  offered  A1  Manfur  divine  honours,  by  going 
in  proceflion  round  his  palace,  as  the  Modems  were 
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wont  to  do  round  the  Caaba  ;  but  the  caliph,  highly  in- 
cenfed  at  this  impiety,  ordered  100  of  the  principal  of 
them  to  be  impriioned.  Ihefe,  however,  were  foon  re- 
leafed  by  their  companions  ;  who  then  went  in  a  body 
to  the  palace  with  an  intention  to  muraer  their  fove- 
reign  ;  but  lie  being  a  perfon  of  uncommon  bravery, 
though  he  was  furprifed  with  very  few  attendants, 
mounted  a  mule,  and  advanced  towards  the  mutineers, 
with  an  intention  to  fell  his  life  as  dear  as  poffible.  In 
the  mean  time,  Maan  Ebn  Zaidat,  one  of  the  chiefs  01 
the  Ommivan  faflion,  who  had  concealed,  himfelf  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  caliph’s  refentment,  fallied  out  of  his 
retreat,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  A1  Manfur’s 
attendants,  charged  the  rebels  with  fuch  fury,  that  he 
entirely  defeated  them.  This  generofity  of  Maan  was 
fo  remarkable,  that  it  afterwards  paffed  into  a  proverb. 

On  this  occafion  6000  of  the  Rawandians  were. killed 
on  the  fpot,  and  the  caliph  delivered  from 
death  :  he  was,  however,  fo  much  difgufted  with  the 
Arabs  on  account  of  this  attempt,  that  he  refolved  to 
remove  the  capital  of  his  empire  out  of  their  peninfula  ;  i8j 
and  accordingly  founded  a  new  city  on  the  banks  ol  the  IIe  remove 
Tigris  which  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  known  by  the  feat  of 
the" name  of  Bagdad.  The  foundations  of  it  were  laidempn 1  to 
in  the  145th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  fimlhed  four  years  Ba£<lad 

after.  "  tj  .  j 

On  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to  Bagdad, 
the  peninfula  of  the  Arabs  feems  all  at  once  to  have  loft 
its  confequence,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  the  inhabitants 
feem  even  to  have  detached  themfelves  from  the  juni- 
diilionof  the  caliphs:  for  in  the  156th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  while  A1  Manfur  was  yet  living,,  they  made 
irruptions  into  Syria  and  Mefopotamia,  as  if  they  had 
defigned  to  conquer  thefe  countries  over  again  or 
themfelves  5  and  though  the  Arabs,  properly  fo  called, 
continued  nominally  fubjeft  to  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  till 
the  abolition  of  the  caliphate  by  Hulaku  tlie  Tartar,  yet 
they  did  not  become  fubjeft  to  him  when  he  became 
mafter  of  that  city.  There  is  even  the  ftrongeft  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Arabs  (i.  e.  the  inhabitants- of  the 
peninfula  properly  called  Arabia)  have  remained  inde- 
pendent,  not  only  of  Hulaku,  but  of  every  other  con¬ 
queror  that  the  world  hath  yet  produced. 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs,  indeed  C.i M*. 
“  has  been  the  theme  of  praife  among  firangers  and  •  0' 
natives.  The  kingdom  of  Yemfm.  it  is  true,  has  been'-  JS(f 
fucceflivelv  fubdued  by  the  Abyfiinians,  the  Perhans,  Nationai 
the  fultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks  ;  the  holy  cities  of indep'endi 
Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  race  0 
Scvthian  tyrant ;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia 
embraced  the  peculiar  wildernefs  in  which  Umael  and 
his  foils  mult  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  race  ot 
their  brethren.  Yet  thefe  exceptions  are  temporary  or 
local  ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  efcaped  the  yoke  of 
the  moft  powerful  monarchies  ;  the  arms  of  Seioitns 
and  Cvrus,  of  Poropey  and  Trajan,  could  never,  a- 
chieve'the  conqueft  of  Arabia;  the  prefent  fovemgn 
of  the  Turks  mav  exercife  a  fiiadow  of  jurisdiction, 
but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  folioit  the  friendihip  ot  a 
people  whom  it  is  dangerous'  to  provoke  and  truitleis 
to  attack.  The  obvious  caufes  of  their  freedom  are 
inferibed  on  the  chara&er  and  country  of  the  Arabs. 

Many  ages  before  Mahomet,  their  intrepid  valour  had 
been  feverely  felt  by  their  neighbours  in  offenfive  and 
defenfive  war.  The  patient  and  aftive  virtues  oi  a  iol- 
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Arabia.  dier  are  Jnfenfibly  nurfed  in  the  habits  and  difcipline 
u— y— 1  of  a  paftoral  life.  The  care  of  the  ftieep  and  camels 
is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  tribe  ;  but  the  mar¬ 
tial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on 
horfeback,  and  in  the  field,  to  pra&ife  the  exercife  of 
the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  fcimitar.  The  long 
memory  of  their  independence  is  the  firmed  pledge  of 
its  perpetuity  ;  and  fucceeding  generations  are  animated 
to  prove  their  defcent  and  to  maintain  their  inheri* 
tance.  Their  domeftic  feuds  are  fufpended  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  common  enemy  ;  and  in  their  laft  hoftili- 
ties  againft  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  pillaged  by  fourfcore  thoufand  of  the  con¬ 
federates.  When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of 
vi&ory  is  in  the  front  ;  and  in  the  rear,  the  affurance 
of  a  retreat.  Their  horfes  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or 
ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred  » 
miles,  difappear  before  the  conqueror  ;  the  fecret  wa- 

Iten  of  the  defert  elude  his  fearcli  and  his  victorious 
troops  are  confumed  with  third,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
in  the  purfuit  of  an  inviiible  foe,  who  fcorns  his  efforts, 
and  fafely  repofes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  folitude. 
The  arms  and  deferts  of  the  Bedoweens  are  not  only 
the  fafeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  -barriers 
alfo  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  whofe  inhabitants,  remote 
from  war,  are  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  foil  and 
climate.  The  legions  of  Auguftus  melted  away  in  dif- 
eafe  and  latitude  :  and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that 
the  redu&ion  of  Yemen  has  been  fuccefsfully  attempt¬ 
ed.  When  Mahomet  ereCted  his  holy  ftandard,  that 
kingdom  was  a  province  of  the  Pertian  empire  ;  yet 
feven  princes  of  the  Homerites  Itill  reigned  in  the 
mountains  *,  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chofroes  wras  tempt¬ 
ed  to  forget  his  diftant  country  and  his  unfortunate 
matter.  The  hiftorians  of  the  age  of  Juftinian  repre- 
fent  the  ftate  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who  were  di¬ 
vided  by  interett  or  affeCtion  in  the  long  quarrel  of  the 
Eaft  :  the  tribe  of  Ghaffan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on 
the  Syrian  territory  ;  the  princes  of  Hira  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  form  a  city  about  40  miles  to  the'  fouthward 
of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  fervice  in  the  field 
was  fpeedy  and  vigorous  •,  but  their  friendfhip  was  ve¬ 
nal,  their  faith  inconttant,  their  enmity  capricious  : 
it  was  an  eatter  talk  to  excite  than  to  difarm  tliefe 
roving  barbarians  :  and,  in  the  familiar  intercourfe  of 
war,  they  learned  to  fee,  and  to  defpife,  the  fplendid 
weaknefs  both  of  Rome  and  of  Perfia.  From  Mecca 
to  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes  were  confound¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  under  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Saracens  ;  a  name  which  every  Chriftian 
mouth  has  been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terror  and 
1S7  abhorrence. 

Their  do-  “  The  flaves  of  domeftic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult 
\  their  national  independence  ;  but  the  Arab  is  perfo- 

i  character  na^iy  ^ree  >  an^  be  enjoys,  in  fome  degree,  the  benefits 
of  fociety,  without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  every  tribe,  fuperftition,  or  gratitude,  or 
fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads 
of  their  equals.  The  dignities  of  fheich  and  emir  in¬ 
variably  defcend  in  this  chofen  race  \  but  the  order  of 
fucceflion  is  loofe  and  precarious  *,  and  the  mod  worthy 
or  aged  of  the  noble  kinfmen  are  preferred  to  the 
fimple,  though  important,  office  of  compofing  difputes 
by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by  their  example. 
The  momentary  jun&ion  of  feverah  tribes  produces  an 
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ner  is  difplayed  at  their  head,  may  deferve,  in  the  eyes 
of  ftrangers,  the  honours  of  the  kingly  name.  If  the 
Arabian  princes  abufe  their  power,  they  are  quickly 
punifhed  by  the  defertion  of  their  fubje£b,  who  had 
been  accuttomed  to  a  mild  and  parental  junfdi&ion. 

Their  fpirit  is  free,  their  iteps  are  uncon fined,  the  de¬ 
fert  is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  toge-  « 
ther  by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  com  pa  61.  The  folter  na¬ 
tives  of  Yemen  fupported  the  pomp  and  majetty  of  a 
monarch  *,  but  if  be  could  not  leave  his  palace  without 
endangering  his  life,  the  a£ive  powers  of  government 
mutt  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magiftrates. 

The  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  prefent,  in  the  heart 
of  Atta,  the  form  or  rather  the  fubftance  of  a  common¬ 
wealth.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal 
anceftors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domeftic  tranfa6lions 
as  the  princes  of  their  country  ;  but  they  reigned  like 
Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the 
opinion  of  their  wifdom  and  integrity  :  their  influence 
was  divided  with  their  patrimony  *,  and  the  fceptre  was 
transferred  from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koreifti.  On  folemn  occasions 
they  convened  the  affembly  of  the  people  *,  and,  ftnee 
mankind  mutt  be  either  compelled  or  perfuaded  to 
obey,  the  ufe  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Arabs  is  the  clearett  evidence  of  public  freedom. 

But  their  fimple  freedom  was  of  a  very  different  caft 
from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics,  in  which  each  member  poffeffed  an 
undivided  (hare  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the 
community.  In  the  more  fimple  ftate  of  the  Arabs,  * 
the  nation  is  free,  becaufe  each  of  her  fons  difdains  a 
bafe  fubmitlion  to  the  will  of  a  matter.  His  breaft  is 
fortified  with  the  auftere  virtues  of  courage,  patience, 
and  fobriety  *,  the  love  of  independence  prompts  him 
to  exercife  the  habits  of  felf-command  \  and  the  fear 
of  di (honour  guards  him  from  the  meaner  apprehenfion 
of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The  gravity  and 
firmnefs  of  the  mind  is  confpicuous  in  its  outward  de¬ 
meanour  :  his  fpeech  is  flow,  weighty,  and  conciie  5  he 
is  feldom  provoked  to  laughter  \  his  only  gefture  is 
that  of  ftroaking  his  beard,  the  venerable  fymbol  of 
manhood  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accoft  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  fuperi- 
ors  without  awe.  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens  furvi- 
ved  their  conquefts :  the  firft  caliphs  indulged  the  bold 
and  familiar  language  of  their  fubje<fh  :  they  afeended 
the  pulpit  to  perfuade  and  edify  the  congregation  ; 
nor  was  it  before  the  feat  of  empire  was  removed  to 
the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbaftides  adopted  the  proud 
and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Perfian  and  Byzantine 
courts.  1S8 

“  In  the  ftudy  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  obferve  Civil  wars 
the  caufes  that  render  them  hoftile  or  friendly  to  each  an(l  pdvatR 
other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  reveT1Se- 
exafperate,  the  focial  chara61er.  The  feparation  of 
the  Arabs  from  the  reft  of  mankind  has  accuttomed 
them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  ftranger  and  enemy  ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim 
of  jurifprudence,  which  they  believe  and  praftife  to 
the  prefent  hour.  They  pretend,  that  in  the  divlfion 
of  the  earth  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  afligned 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family  )  and  that 
3  U  2  the 
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Arab'a.  the  pofterity  of  the  outlaw  Ifmael  might  recover,  by 
,y~— •'  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which  he 
had  been  unjuftly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark 
of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted  to 
theft  and  merchandife  :  the  caravans  that  traverfe  the 
defert  are  ranfbmed  or  pillaged  ;  and  their  neighbours, 
fincc  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sefollris,  have  been 
the  vi&ims  of  their  rapacious  fpirit.  If  a  Bedowecn 
difenvers  from  afar  a  fuiitary  traveller,  he  rides  furi- 
oufly  againft  him,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  u  Undrefs 
thyfelf ;  thy  aunt,  {tmy  wife)  is  without  a  garment.”  A 
ready  fubmiffion  entitles  him  to  mercy  ;  refiftance  will 
provoke  the  aggreffor,  and  his  own  blood  muft  expiate 
the  blood  which  he  pre fumes  to  filed  in  legitimate  de¬ 
fence.  A  Angle  robber,  or  a  few  affociates,  are  brand¬ 
ed  with  their  genuine  name  ;  but  the  exploits  of  a 
numerous  band  affume  the  charadler  of  lawful  and  ho¬ 
nourable  war.  The  temper  of  a  people,  thus  armed 
againft  mankind,  was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domed ic 
licence  of  rapine,  murder,  and  revenge.  I11  the  con- 
ftitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and  war  is 
now’  confined  to  a  fmall,  and  the  a£fual  exercife  to  a 
much  fmaller,  lid  of  refpc&able  potentates  ;  but  each 
Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his 
javelin  againd  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union 
of  the  nation  confided  only  in  a  vague  refemblanee  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners  ;  and  in  each  community  the  jurif- 
diction  of  the  magi d rate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of 
the  time  of  ignorance  which  preceded  Mahomet,  1700 
battles  are  recorded  by  tradition  :  hoftiiity  was  embit¬ 
tered  with  the  rancour  o.f  civil  faction  ;  and  the  re¬ 
cital,  in  profe  or  verfe,  of  an  obfoletc  feud  was  fuffi- 
eient  to  rekindle  the  fame  paffior.s  among  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  hodile  tribe!.  In  private  life,  every  man, 
at  lead  every  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  its 
own  caufe.  The  nice  fenfibility  of  honour,  which 
■weighs  the  infult  rather  than  the  injury,  dieds  its  dead¬ 
ly  venom  011  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs :  the  honour 
of  their  women,  and  of  their  beards ,  is  mod  eahly 
wounded  ;  an  indecent  a£lion,  a  contemptuous  word, 
can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender  ; 
and  fuch  is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that  they  expect 
whole  months  and  years  the  opportunity  of  revenge* 
A  fine  or  conipenfation  for  murder  is  familiar  to  the 
barbarians  of  every  age  :  but  in  Arabia  the  kinfmen 
of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  atonement,  or 
to  exercife  with  their  own  hands  the  law  of  retaliation. 
The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  refufes  even  the  head 
of  the  murderer,  fubditutes  an  innocent  to  the  guilty 
perfon,  and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the  bed  and  mod 
confidcrable  of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  in¬ 
jured.  If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  expofed  in 
their  turn  to  the  danger  of  reprifals  ;  the  intered  and 
principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated  ;  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  fuf- 
picion,  and  50  years  may  fometimes  elapfe  before  the 
account  of  vengeance  be  finally  fettled.  This  fangui- 
nary  fpirit,  ignorant  of  pity  cr  forgivenefs,  has  been 
moderated,  however,  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  w’hich 
require  in  every  private  encounter  fome  decent  equa¬ 
lity  of  age  and  drength,  of  numbers  and  weapons. 
Annua)9  An  annual  ffftival  of  two,  perhaps  of  four  months, 
truce.  was  obferved  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomet  ; 

during  which  their  fwords  were  religioltfly  ffieathed  both 
in  foreign  and  domedic  hoftiiity  :  and  this  partial  truce 
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is  more  ftrongly  expreffive  of  the  habits  of  anarchy  Arabia. 

and  v’arfare.  ■* - * — -*■ 

“  But  the  fpirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  *9° 
by  the  milder  influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The^J51^’. 
folitary  peninfnla  is  encompafftd  by  the  moft  civilized  flfatjons‘ 
nations  of  the  ancient  world;  the  merchant  is  the  and  virtues, 
friend  of  mankind  ;  and  the  annual  caravans  imported 
the  fir  ft  feeds  of  knowledge  and  politenefs  into  the  cities, 
and  even  the  camps  of  the  defert.  The  arts  of  gram¬ 
mar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  to  the 
freeborn  eloquence  of  the  Arabians  ;  but  their  pene¬ 
tration  was  {harp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit 
ftrong  and  fententious,  and  their  more  elaborate  com- 
pofiitions  were  addreffed  with  energy  and  effeft  to  the 
minds  of  their  hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  aI)0etry> 
rifing  poet  was  celebrated  by  the  applaufe  of  his  own 
and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  iblemn  banquet  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  ftriking  their  cymbals, 
and  difplaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  fung  in  the 
prefence  of  their  fons  and  hufbands  the  felicity  of  their 
native  tribe  ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to 
vindicate  their  rights  ;  that  a  herald  had  raifed  bis 
voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.  The  diftant  or 
hoftile  tribes  reforted  to  an  annual  fair  which  was  abo- 
lifhed  by  the  fanaticifm  of  the  firft  Modems  ;  a  nation¬ 
al  affembly  that  muft  have  contributed  to  refine  and 
harmonize  the  barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  com  and  wine,  but 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  difputcd  by 
the  generous  emulation  of  the  bards  ;  the  vi&oiious 
performance  was  depofited  in  the  archives  of  princes 
and  emirs  ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own  language  the 
feven  original  poems  which  were  inferibed  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  The 
Arabian  poets  w*ere  the  hiftorians  and  moralifts  of  the 
age  *,  and  if  they  fympathized  with  the  prejudices,  they 
infpired  and  crowned  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen. 

The  indiffoluble  union  of  generofity  and  valour  was 
the  darling  theme  of  their  fong  :  and  when  they  point¬ 
ed  their  keeneft  fatire  againft  a  defpicable  race,  they 
affirmed,  in  the  bitternefs  of  reproach,  that  the  men 
knew  not  horv  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.  The 
fame  hofpitality  which  was  pra&ifed  by  Abraham,  and 
celebrated  by  Homer,  is  ftill  renewed  in  the  camps 
of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedowcens,  the  terror 
of  the  defert,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hefitation, 
the  ftranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honour  and 
to  enter  their  tent.  His  treatment  is  kind  and  re- 
fpe&ful  :  he  fhares  the  wealth  or  the  poverty  of  his- 
hoft  ;  and,  after  a  needful  repofe,  he  is  difmiffed  on 
his  way,  with  thanks,  with  bleffings,  and  perhaps 
with  gifts.  .  ^  #  192 

“  The  religion  of  the  Arabs*  as  well  as  of  the  Indi-  Ancient 
ans,  confifted  in  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  idolatry, 
the  fixed  ftars  ;  a  primitive  and  fpecious  mode  of  fu- 
perftition.  The  bright  luminaries  of  the  Iky  difplay 
the  vifible  image  of  a  deity  :  their  number  and  diftance 
convey  to  a  philofophic,  or  even  a  vulgar  eye,  the  idea 
of  boundlefs  fpace  :  the  character  of  eternity  is.  mark¬ 
ed  on  thefe  folid  globes,*  that  feem  incapable  of  cor¬ 
ruption  or  decay  :  the  regularity  of  their  motions  may 
be  aferibed  to  a  principle  of  reafon  or  inftinCI ;  and 
their  real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain 
belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  objeCI 
of  their  peculiar  care.  The  fcience  of  aftronomy  wTss 
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Arabia,  cultivated  at  Babylon  ;  but  the  fchool  of  the  Arabs 
1— - y— — was  a  clear  firmament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their 
nofturnal  marches,  they  fleered  by  the  guidance  of  the 
flars  :  their  names,  and  order,  and  daily  ftation,  were 
familiar  to  the  curiofity  and  devotion  of  the  Bedo- 
ween  ;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in 
28  parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  blefs  the  con- 
flellations  who  refrefhed,  with  falutary  rains,  the  third 
of  the  defert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs  could 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  vifible  fphere  ;  and  fome 
metaphyfieal  powers  were  neceflary  to  fuftain  the  tranf- 
migration  of  fouls  and  the  refurreftion  of  bodies ;  a 
camel  was  left  to  perilh  on  the  grave,  that  he  might 
ferve  his  mailer  in  another  life  ;  and  the  invocation  of 
departed  fpirits  implies  that  they  were  dill  endowed 
with  confcioufnefs  and  power.  Each  tribe,  each  fami¬ 
ly,  each  independent  warrior,  created  and  changed  the 
rites  and  the  objeft  of  his  fantadic  worfhip  ;  but  the 
nation  in  every  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion  as 
J93  well  as  to  the  language  of  Mecca.  The  genuine  an- 
The  Caaba  tiquity  of  the  Caaba  extends  beyond  the  Chridian  era. 
or  temple  jn  defcribing  the  coad  of  the  Red  fea,  the  Greek  hi- 
ftorian  Diodorus  has  remarked  between  the  Inaumau- 
dites  and  the  Sabceans,  a  famous  temple,  whofe  fupe- 
rior  fanftity  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabians  :  the  li¬ 
nen  or  filken  veil,  which  is  annually  renewed  by  the 
Turkifh  emperor,  was  fird  offered  by  a  pious  king  of 
the  Homcrites,  who  reigned  700  years  before  the  time 
of  Mahomet.  A  tent  or  a  cavern  might  fuffice  for 
the  worfhip  of  the  favages,  but  an  edifice  of  done  and 
clay  has  been  erefted  in  its  place  ;  and  the  art  and 
power  of  the  monarch:?  of  the  ead  have  been  confined 
to  the  fimplicity  of  the  original  model.  A  fpacious  por¬ 
tico  enclofes  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba  ;  a  fquarc  cha¬ 
pel,  24  cubits  long,  23  broad,  and  27  high  ;  a  door  and 
a  window  admit  the  light  ;  the  double  roof  is  fupported 
by  three  pillars  of  wood  ;  a  fpout  (now  of  gold)  dif* 
charges  the  rain  water,  and  the  well  Zemzem  is  pro- 
tefted  by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.  The  tribe 
of  Koreilh,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  cudody 
of  the  Caaba*,  the  facerdotal  office  devolved  through 
four  lineal  defeents  to  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet  ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Hafhemites,  from  whence  he 
fprung,  was  the  mod  refpeftable  *and  facred  in  the  eyes 
of  their  country.  The  precinfts  of  Mecca  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  fanftuary  ;  and.  in  the  lad  month  of  each 
year,  the  city  and  the  temple  was  crowded  with  a 
long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  prefen  ted  their  vows  and 
offerings  in  the  lioufe  of  God.  The  fame  rites  which 
are  now  accomplifhed  by  the  faithful  Muffulmans  were 
invented  and  praftifed  bv  the  fuperdition  of  the  idola¬ 
ters.  At  an  awful  diftance  they  cad  away  their  gar¬ 
ments:  feven  times,  with  hady  deps,  they  encircled 
the  Caaba,  and  kiffed  the  black  done  •,  feven  times 
they  vifiled  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  feven 
times  they  threw  dones  into  the  valley  of  Mina  ;  and 
the  pilgrimage  was  achieved,  as  at  the  prefent  hour, 
by  a  facrificc  of  fheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial  of 
their  lnirs  and  nails  in  the  confecrated  ground.  Each 
tribe  either  found  or  introduced  into  the  Caaba  their 
domellic  worfhip  :  the  temple  was  adorned  or  defiled 
with  360  idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes  ; 
and  mod  confpicuous  was  the  datue  of  Kebal,  of  "red 
agate,  holding  in  his  hand  feven  arrows,  without  heads 
or  feathers,  the  inflruments  and  fymbols  of  profane  di- 
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vination.  But  this  datue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  Arabia, 
arts  *,  the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  y— 
a  pillar  or  a  tablet  ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  d<.  lert  were 
hewn  into  gods  or  altars  in  imitation  of  the  black 
done  of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  re- 
proach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japan  to  Peru, Sacrifices 
the  ufe  of  facrifice  has  univerfally  prevailed  *,  and  the  and  rites, 
votary  has  exprefled  his  gratitude  or  fear  by  dedroying 
or  confuming,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  deared  and 
mod  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  man  is  the 
mod  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity  \ 
the  altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage,  have  been  polluted  with  human  gore,  the  cruel 
praftice  was  long  preferred  among  the  Arabs  *,  in  the 
third  century,  a  boy  was  annually  facrifieed  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Eumatians  ;  and  a  royal  captive  w'as  pi- 
oufly  flaughtered  by  the  prince  of  the  Saracens,  the 
ally  and  foldier  of  the  emperor  Judinian.  The  father 
of  Mahomet  himfelf  w7as  devoted  by  a  ralh  vow,  and 
hardly  ranfomed  for  the  equivalent  of  IOO  camels.  The 
Arabs,  like  the  .Tews  and  Egyptians,  abdained  from 
the  tade  of  fwine’s  flefli  ;  and  they  circumcifed  their 
children  at  the  age  of  puberty  :  the  fame  cudoms, 
without  the  ccnfurc  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have 
been  filently  tranfmitted  to  their  poderity  and  profe- 
lytes  *,  and  it  lias  been  fagacioufiv  conjeftured,  that  the 
artful  legiflator  indulged  the  dubborn  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen. 

“  Arabia  was  free  :  from  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  jntreduC- 
which  w7ere  fhaken  by  the  dorms  of  conqued  and  iy- don  of  the 
ranny,  (he  perfecuted  fefts  fled  to  the  happy  land  where  Fabians, 
they  might  profefs  what  they  thought,  and  praftife 
what  they  profefi*ed  ;  and  the  religions  of  the  Sabians 
and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and  Chiidians,  were  difle- 
minated  from  the  Perfian  gulf  to  the  Red  fea.  In 
a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianifm  was  dilfufed  ' 
over  Afia  by  the  fcience  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
arms  of  the  Afiyrians.  From  the  obfervations  of  2000 
years,  the  prieds  and  adronomers  of  Babylon  deduced 
the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence.  They  ado¬ 
red  the  feven  gods  or  angels  who  direfted  the  courfe 
of  the  feven  planets,  and  (lied  their  irrefidible  influence 
on  the  earth.  The  attributes  of  the  feven  planets, 
with  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  and  the  twenty- 
four  condellations  of  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere,  were  reprefented  by  images  and  talifmans  ; 
and  feven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  deities  ;  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day  ; 
and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term,  of 
their  pilgrimage.  But  the  flexible  genius  of  their  faith 
was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn.  The  al-  The  Magi- 
tars  of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the  Magians  ;  but  ai)S< 
the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  fword 
of  Alexander.  Perfia  groaned  about  500  years  under 
a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  the  purefl;  difciples  of  Zoroafter 
efcaped  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  and  breathed 
with  their  adverfaries  the  freedom  of  the  defert.  Se¬ 
ven  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet  the 
Jews  were  fettled  in  Arabia:  but  a  far  greater  multi-  x97 
tude  w7as  expelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars  of T  e  JeW2‘ 
Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  induftrious  exiles  afpired  to 
liberty  and  power  :  they  crofted  fynagogues  in  the 
cities  and  catlles  in  the  wildernefs ;  and  their  Gentile 
converts  were  confounded  with  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
whom  they  refembled  in  the  outward  mark  of  circum- 
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cifion.  The  Chriftian  miffionaries  were  ftili  more  ac- 
*  tive  and  fuccefsful ;  the  Catholics  aflerted  their  univcr- 
,98  '  fal  reign  j  the  fefts  whom,  they  oppreffcd  fucceffively 

The  t:hri-  retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the 
Marcionites  and  Manichaeans  difperfed  their  fcmtajlic 
opinions  and  apocryphal  gofpcls  j  the  churches  of  Ye¬ 
men,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and  Ghafian,  were  ln- 
flrufled  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Neftorian 
bilhops.”  Such  was  the  Rate  of  religion  in  Arabia 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mahomet.  See  N  22. 

fupra.  .  .  . 

'  As  the  Arabs  are  one  of  the  moft  ancient  nations  in 
the  world,  having  inhabited  the  country  they  at  prefect 
poffefs  aim  oft  from  the  deluge,  without  intermixing 
with  other  nations,  cc  being  fubjugated  by  any  foreign 
power  their  language  mull  have  been  formed  loon  al¬ 
ter  if  not  at,  the  confufion  of  Babel.  The  two  princi¬ 
pal’  dialefts  of  it  were,  that  fpoken  by  the  Hamyarites 
and  other  genuine  Arabs,  and  that  of  the  Koreilh,  in 
which  Mahomet  wrote,  the  Koran.  The  firft  is  ftyled  by 
the  Oriental  writers  the  Arabic  of  Hamyar,  and  the 
other  the  pure  or  defecated.  As  Yarab,  grandfather  of 
Hamyar,  is  fuppofed  by  the  Oriental  writers  to.  have 
been  the  firft  wliofe  tongue  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to 
the  Arabic,  the  Hamyaritic  dialeft  according  to  them 
muft  have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Sy¬ 
riac;  and  confequentlv  have  been  more  remote  from  the 
true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  other  tribe. 
The  dialed!  of  the  Koreilh,  termed  by  the  Koran  the 
perfpicuous  and  clear  Arabic,  is  referred  to  Iflimael  as 
its  author  ;  who,  fay  the  above-mentioned  writers,  firft: 
fpoke  it ;  and,  as  Dr  Pococke  believes,  after  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Jorham  by  mar¬ 
riage,  formed  it  of  their  language  and  the  original  He¬ 
brew  As,  therefore,  the  Hamyaritic  dialed!  partook 
principally  of  the  Syriac,  fo  that  of  the  Koreilh  was 
fuppofed  to  confift  chiefly  of  the  Hebrew.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jallalo’ddin,  the  politenefs  and  elegance 
of  the  dialed!  of  the  Koreilh  ought  rather  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  having,  from  the  remote!!  antiquity, 
the  cuftody  of  the  Caaba,  and  dwelling  in  Mecca  the 
centre  of  Arabia.  The  Arabs  are  full  of  the  commen¬ 
dations  of  their  language,  “which  is  very  harmonious, 
expreffive,  and,  as  they  fay  fo  immenfely  copious,,  that 
no  man  uninfpired  can  be  a  perfeft  mafter  of  it  in  its 
utmofl  extent.  How  much,  in  this  laft  article,  it  is 
fuperior  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  in  fome 
meafure  appears  from  hence,  that  fometimes  a  bare 
enumeration  of  the  Arabic  names  of.  one  particular 
thing,  and  an  explication  of  them,  will  make  a  conn- 
derable  volume.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  Arabs  be¬ 
lieve  the  greatefl  part  of  their  language  to  be  loft  ; 
which  will  not  feem  improbable,  when  we  confider  how 
late  the  art  of  writing  became  generally  pradliled. 
among  them.  For  though  it  was  known  to  Job  their 
countryman,  to  the  Edomites,  as  well  as  the  other  Ara¬ 
bian  nations  bordering  upon  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and 
to  the  Hamyarites  many  centuries  before  Mahomet,  as 
appears  from  fome  ancient  monuments  faid  to  be  re¬ 
maining  in  their  charader :  yet  the  other  Arabs,  and 
thofe  of  Mecca  in  particular,  unlefs  fuch  ot  them  as 
were  either  Jews  or  Chriftians,  were  to  the  time  of  Mo- 
ramer  perfeftly  ignorant  of  it.  It  was  the  ancient  A- 
rabic  language  preceding  the  reign  of  Jufliman,  which 
fo  nearly  refembled  the  Ethiopic ;  for  fince  that  time, 
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and  efpecially  fince  the  age  of  Mahomet,  all  the  Arabic  Arabia, 
dialedfs  have  been  not  a  little  corrupted.  This  is  now  — v— - 
the  learned  language  of  the  Mahometans,  who  ftudy  it 
as  the  European  Chriftians  do  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 

Latin.  .  199 

The  chara&er  ufed  by  them,  the  moft  ancient  of  any  Letters, 
peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  therein  the  letters  were  not  di- 
ftin&ly  feparate,  went  by  the  appellation  of  Al  Mof 
nad ,  from  the  mutual  dependency  of  its  letters  or  parts 
upon  one  another.  This  was  neither  publicly  taught, 
nor  differed  to  be  ufed,  without  permiftion  firft  obtain¬ 
ed.  Could  we  depend  upon  what  Al  Firauzabadius  re¬ 
lates  from  Ebn  Hafhem,  this  charaaer  muft  have  been 
of  a  very  high  antiquity  ;  fince  an  inscription  in  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laft  author,  was  found  in  Yaman  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Jofeph.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Moramer 
Ebn  Morta  of  Anbar,  a  city  of  Irak,  who  lived  not 

many  years  before  Mahomet,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
prefent  Arabic  charter,  which  Balhar  the  Kendian, 
who  married  the  filler  of  Abu  Sofian,  is  faid  to  have 
learned  from  the  houfe  of  Anbar,  and  to  have  introdu¬ 
ced  at  Mecca  but  a  little  time  before  the  inftitution  of 
Mahometanifm.  Moramer’s  alphabet  the  Oriental  au¬ 
thors  agree  to  have  been  very  different  from  the  an¬ 
cient  one  of  the  Hamyarites,  fince  they  diftinguifh  the 
Hamyaritic  and  Arabic  pens.  In  Mahomet’s  time, 
the  Morameric  alphabet  had  made  fo  fmall  a  progrefs, 
that  no  one  in  Yaman  could  either  write  or  read  it  j 
nay,  Mahomet  himfelf  was  incapable  of  doing  either  *, 
for  which  reafon  he  was  called  the  illiterate  prophet. 

The  letters  of  this  alphabet  were  very  rude;  being  ei¬ 
ther  the  fame  with,  or  very  much  like,  the  Cufic, 
which  charaaer  is  Hill  found  in  inferiptions  and  the 
titles  of  ancient  books ;  nay,  for  many  years,  it  was 
the  only  one  ufed  by  the  Arabs,  the  Koran  itfelf  being 
the  firft  written  therein.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Moramer’s  invention,  fome  authors  call  the  Ara¬ 
bic  letters  Al  Moramcr ,  i.  e.  the  progeny  of  Moramer. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecimens  of  the  Cufc  charaaer 
(fo  denominated  from  Cufa,  a  city  of  Irak,  where  fome 
of  the  firft  copies  of  the  Koran  were  written)  are  the 
following  :  Part  of  that  book  in  it  on  vellum,  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Mr  Greaves;  fome  other  fragments  of 
the  fame  book  in  it  publilhed  by  Sir  John  Chardin  ; 
certain  paffages  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  the 
legends  on  feveral  Saracenic  coins  dug  up  not  many 
years  ago  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic,  not  far  from  Dant- 
zic;  and,  according  to  Mr  Profeffor  Hunt,  thofe  noble 
remains  of  it  that  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feen  in  Mr 
Jofeph  Ames’s  valuable  collection  of  antique  curiofities. 

As  to  the  true  origin  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Arabic 
alphabets,  we  muft  own  ourfelves  pretty  much  in  the 
dark.  See  Alphabet.  b  # 

The  Arabian  learning  may  be  divided  into  two  pe-  Learning 
riods,  viz.  Ante-h/lahometan  and  lilohometan  * 

The  Arab  learning,  in  this  firft  period,  confided, 
according  to  Abulpharagius,  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
language,  the  propriety  of  difeourfe,  the  compofition 
of  verfe,  and  the  fcience  of  the  ftars  :  but  their  chief 
attention  feems  to  have  been  directed  to  oratory  and 
poetry 


The  fame  period 


is  more 


diftinguifhed,  at  leaft 


from  the  time  of  Al-Mamon,  the  feventh  caliph  of 
the  family  of  the  Abaflides,  who  flourilhed  about  the 
year  820,  and  ha?  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of 


* 
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the  modern  Arabian  learning.  He  fent  for  all  the  bed: 
books  out  of  Chaldea,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Perfia,  re¬ 
lating  to  phyfic,  adronomy,  cofmography,  mufic,  chro¬ 
nology,  &c.  and  penfioned  a  number  of  learned  men, 
{killed  in  the  fevferal  languages  and  fciences,  to  tranf- 
late  them  into  Arabic.  By  this  means,  divers  of  the 
Greek  authors,  lod:  in  their  own  country  and  language, 
have  been  preserved  in  Arabic.  From  that  time  Ara¬ 
bia  became  the  chief  feat  of  learning  ;  and  we  find  men¬ 
tion  by  Abulpharagius,  Pococke,  D’Herbclot,  and  Hot- 
tinger,  of  learned  men,  and  books  without  number. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  by 
Gerbert,  known  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate 
by  the  title  of  Silvefter  II.  and  afterwards  among  the 
Europeans  in  general,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  inftruc- 
tions  and  writings  of  the  Arabian  doctors  and  phiiofo- 
phers,  arid  to  the  fchools  which  they  founded  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  And  in  the  1  2th  centu¬ 
ry,  the  inquifitive  of  different  countries  frequented  the 
fchools  of  the  S'aracens  in  Spain,  and  diffeminated  the 
knowledge  which  they  obtained  there  alter  their  re¬ 
turn.  At  this  time,  many  of  the  learned  productions 
of  the  Arabians  were  tranflated  into  Latin,  which  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  general  progrefs  of  fcience. 

The  philofophy  of  the  Arabians,  before  Mahomet, 
was  Sabian,  and  included  the  fyftem  and  ceremonies 
of  that  feet  of  idolaters.  This  it  was  that  Mahomet 
fet  himfelf  to  decry  ;  and  he  is  even  faid  by  fome  to 
have  carried  his  oppofition  fo  far,  as  to  prohibit,  if  not 
punilh,  all  ftudy  of  philofophy.  But  his  followers,  by 
degrees,  got  over  this  reftraint :  the  love  oi  learning 
increafed  ;  till,  under  the  memorable  caliphate  of  A1 
Mamon,  Ariftotle’s  philofophy  was  introduced  and 
eftablilhed  among  them  5  and  from  them  propagated 
with  their  conqiiefts,  through  Egypt,  Africa,  Spain, 
and  other  parts.  As  they  chofe  Ariftotle  for  their 
mailer,  they  chiefly  applied  themfelves  to  that  part  of 
philofophy  called  logic,  and  thus  became  proficients  in 
the  knowledge  of  words  rather  than  things.  Whence 
they  have  been  fometimes  denominated  Majlers  of  the 
wifdom  of  words  ;  fometimes  the  Talking  fe£l.  Their 
philofophy  was  involved  in  quaint  arbitrary  terms  and 
notions,  and  their  demonftrations  drawn  from  thence 
as  from  certain  principles,  &c.  Wulch .  Hi/?.  Leg.  lib.  ii. 
fee.  2.  §  I. 

Their  phyfic  fucceeded  the  Grecian  j  and  their  phy- 
ficians  handed  down  the  art  to  us,  having  made  confi- 
derable  improvements,  chiefly  in  the  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  parts. 

It  is  certain  we  owe  to  them  moll  of  our  fpices  and 
aromatics,  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  and  other  matters 
of  the  produce  of  India.  We  may  add,  that  moft  of 
the  gentler  purgatives  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
and  firft  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  manna,  fenna, 
rhubarb,  tamarinds,  caflia,  &c.  They  likewife  brought 
fugar  into  ufe  in  phyfic,  where,  before,  only  honey 
was  ufed.  They  alfo  found  the  art  of  preparing  wa¬ 
ters  and  oils,  of  divers  fimples,  by  di  ft  illation  and  fub- 
limation.  The  firft  notice  of  the  fmallpox  and  the 
meafles  is  likewife  owing  to  them.  Laftly,  The  refto- 
ration  of  phyfic  in  Europe  took  its  rife  from  their 
writings.  M.  le  Clerc  has  given  a  fketch,  and  Dr 
Freind  an  ample  hiftory,  of  the  Arabian  phyfic.  We 
have  alfo  a  Notit ia  of  all  the  Arabian  phyficians  by  Fa- 
bricius. 
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Their  poetry  may  be  divided  into  two  ages.  The  Arabia, 
ancient,  according  to  Voflius,  was  no  other  than  fhym-  *  ■* 

ing  •,  was  a  ftranger  to  all  meafure  and  rule  }  the  ver- 
fes  loofe  and  irregular,  confined  to  no  feet,  number  of 
fyllables,  or  any  thing  elfe,  fo  that  they  rhymed  at  the 
end  :  oftentimes  all  the  verfes  in  the  poem  ended  with 
the  fame  rhyme.  It  is  in  fuch  verfe  that  the  Alcoran 
is  faid  to  be  written. 

The  modern  Arabian  poetry  takes  its  date  from  the 
caliphate  of  A1  Rafchid,  who  lived  toward  the  clofe 
of  the  eighth  century.  Under  him  poetry  became  an 
art,  and  laws  of  profody  were  laid  down.  Their  com- 
parifons,  in  which  they  abound,  are  taken,  with  little 
choice,  from  tents,  camels,  hunting,  and  the  ancient 
manners  of  the  Arabs.  20I 

That  fome  of  the  Arabs  had  a  good  degree  of  know-  Mechanical 
ledge  in  feveral  mechanical  arts,  appears  from  Strabo,  arts* 
who  informs  us,  that  the  people  of  Tamna  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  provinces  had  magnificent  temples,  arid  elegant 
houfes,  built  in  the  Egyptian  tafte.  The  fame  author 
likewife  relates,  that  in  Arabia  Felix,  befides  the  huf- 
bandmen,  there  were  many  artificers  $  and  amongft 
others,  thofe'  who  made  palm  wine,  which  he  inti¬ 
mates,  was* much  ufed  by  the  Arabs.  As  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  arms  and  horfemanlhip,  they  looked  upon  this 
as  one  of  their  principal  accomplifhments,  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  praclife  and  encourage  it  by  reafon  of  the  inde¬ 
pendency  of  their  tribes,  whofe  frequent  jarring  made 
wars  almoft  continual  amongft  them,  which  for  the  moft 
part  ended  in  field  battles.  Hence  it  became  an  ufual 
faying  amongft  them,  that  God  had  bellowed  four  pe¬ 
culiar  things  on  the  Arabs,  viz.  turbans  injlead  of  dia¬ 
dems ,  tents  injlead  of  walls  and  JwufeX,  f words  injlead 
of  intrenchments ,  and  poems  injlead  of  written  l: iwr. 

The  principal  arms  ufed  by  the  ancient  Arabs  >vere 
bows  and  arrows,  darts  or  javelins,  and  broadfwords 
or  feimitars.  The  bows  and  arrows  were  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  of  thefe ;  being  ufed  by  Iftimael  himfelf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scripture.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  fome  of  them 
were  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  military  art 
cultivated  by  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians,  Syrians, 
and  Phoenicians.  203^ 

Before  the  Portuguefe  interrupted  the  navigation  of  Commerce, 
the  Red  fea,  the  Arabs  were  the  factors  of  all  the  trade 
that  paffed  through  that  channel.  Aden,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  moft  fouthern  extremity  of  Arabia  upon  the 
Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in  thofe  parts.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  its  harbour,  which  opened  an  eafy  communica¬ 
tion  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  and  Perfia,  had  ren¬ 
dered  it,  for  many  ages,  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  fac¬ 
tories  in  Afia.  Fifteen  years  after  it  had  repulfed  the 
great  Albuquerque,  who  attempted  to  demolifh  it  in 
1513,  it  fubmitted  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  mailers  of  it.  The  king  of  Yemen,  who  poffeffed 
the  only  diftri£l  in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title  of  Hap¬ 
py ,  drove  them  from  thence,  and  removed  the  trade  to 
Mocha,  a  place  in  his  dominions  which  till  then  was 
only  a  village.  v 

This  trade  was  at  firft  inconfiderable  *,  confiding 
principally  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca, 
fome  aromatics,  and  medicinal  drugs.  Thefe  articles, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  continually  retarded  by 
exorbitant  impofts,  and  does  not  exceed  at  prefent 
30,625k  were  at  that  time  more  in  repute  than  they 
have  been  fince  $  but  muft  have  been  always  of  little 

confequence*. , 
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Arabic,  -consequence.  Soon  after  a  great  cnange  enfued  from 
-y— '  the  introduction  of  coffee. 

Though  this  article  is  generally  ufed  in  the  Arabian 
entertainments,  none  but  the  rich  citizens  have  the 
pleafure  of  tailing  the  berry  itfelf.  The  generality  are 
obliged  to  content  them  Selves  with  the  {hell  and  the 
hulk  of  this  valuable  production.  Thefe  remains,  fo 
much  defpifed,  make  a  liquor  of  a  pretty  clear  colour, 
■which  has  a  talte  of  coffee  without  its  bitternefs  and 
flrength.  Thefe  articles  may  be  had  at  a  low  price  at 
Betelfagui,  which  is  the  general  market  for  them. 
Here  likewife  is  fold  all  the  eoffee  which  comes  out  of 
the  country  by  land.  The  red  is  carried  to  Mocha, 
which  is  35  leagues  didant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports  of 
Loheia  or  Hodeida,  from  whence  it.  is  tranfported  in 
fmall  veffels  to  Jodda.  The  Egyptians  fetch  it  from 
the  lad-mentioned  place,  and  all  other  nations  from  the 
former. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may  be  eftimated  at 
'  twelve  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  .thoufand  weight. 

The  European  companies  take  off  a  million  and  a  half; 
the  Perfians  three  millions  and  a  half ;  the  fleet  from 
Suez  fix  millions  and  a  half ;  Indoflan,  the  Maldives, 
and  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  fifty 
thoufand  *,  and  the  caravans  a  million. 

As  the  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  caravans 
and  the  Europeans  is  the  bed  that  can  be  procured, 
it  cods  about  8^d.  a  pound.  The  Perfians,  who  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  pay 
no  more  than  about  6i d.  a  pound.  The  Egyptians 
purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  about  8d. }  their  cargoes 
being  compofed  partly  of  good  and  partly  of  bad  cof¬ 
fee.  If  we  eftimate  coffee  at  about  y^d.  a  pound, 
which  is  the  mean  price,  the  profits  accruing  to  Arabia 
from  its  annual  exportation  will  amount  to.  384,343b 
This  money  does  not  go  into  their  coffers}  but 
it  enables  them  to  purchafe  the  commodities  brought 
from  the  foreign  markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda  and 
Mocha. 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyflinia,  {beep,  elephants 
teeth,  mulk,  and  (laves.  It  is  fupplied  from  the  eaftern 
coad  of  Africa  with  gold,  (laves,  amber,  and  ivory  ; 
"from  the  Perfian  gulf,  with  dates,  tobacco,  and  corn  ; 
from  Surat,  with  a  ,vad  quantity  of  coarfe,  and  a  few 
fine  linens;  from  Bombay  and  Pondicherry,  with  iron, 
lead,  and  copper,  which  are  carried  thither  from  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  from  Malabar,  with  rice,  ginger,  pepper,  Indian 
faffron,  with  coire,  cardamom,  and  alfo  with  planks ; 
from  the  Maldives,  with  gum  benzoin,  aloes  wood,  and 
pepper,  which  thefe  illands  take  in  exchange  ;  from  Co¬ 
romandel,  with  400  or  $00  bales  of  cottons,  chiefly 
blue.  The  greated  part  of  thefe  commodities,  which 
may  fetch  262,500!.  are  confumed  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country.  The  red,  particularly  the  cottons,  are 
difpofed  of  in  Abyflinia,  Socotora,  and  the  eaflern  coad 
of  Africa. 

None  of  the  branches  of  bufinefs  which  are  managed 
at  Mocha,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  country  of  Ya- 
Tnan,  or  even  at  Sanaa  the  capital,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives.  The  extortions  with  which  they  are  per¬ 
petually  threatened  by  the  government  deter  them  from 
interfering  in  them.  All  the  warehoufes  are  occupied 
by  the  Banians  of  Surat  or  Guzerat,  who  make  a  point 
of  returning  to  their  own  country  as  foon  as  they  have 
made  their  fortunes.  They  then  refign  their  fettlements 


to  merchants  of  their  own  nation,  who  retire  in  their  Arabh. 
turn,  and  are  fueceeded  by  others. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
formerly  maintained  agents  at  Mocha.  Notwithftand- 
ing  it  was  dipulated  by  a  folemn  capitulation,  that  thb 
impods  demanded  (hould  be  rated  at  two  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  per  cent,  they  were  fubje&  to  frequent  extortions : 
the  governor  of  the  place  infilling  on  their  making  him 
prefents  which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  the  favour  of 
the  courtiers,  or  even  of  the  prinee  himfelf.  However, 
the  profits  they  obtained  by  the  fale  of  European  goods, 
particularly  cloths,  made  them  fubmit  to  thefe  repeated 
humiliations.  When  thefe  feveral  articles  were  furni fil¬ 
ed  by  Grand  Cairo,  it  was  then  impoflible  to  withftand 
the  competition,  and  the  fixed  fettlements  were  therefore 
given  up. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by.  (hips  that  failed  from 
Europe  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  (liver,  fufficient 
to  pay  for  the  coffee  they  intended  to  buy.  The  fuper- 
cargoes,  who  had  the  care  of  thefe  tranfa£lions,  fettled 
the  accounts  every  time  they  returned.  1  hefe  voyages, 
which  at  firft  were  pretty  numerous  and  advantageous, 
have  been  fuccefiively  laid  afide.  rlhe  plantations  of 
coffee,  made  by  the  European  nations  in  their  colonies, 
have  equally  leffened  the  confumpticn  and  the  price  of 
that  which  comes  from  Arabia.  In  procefs  ef  time 
thefe  voyages  did  not  yield  a  fufficient  profit  to  anfwer 
the  high  charges  of  undertaking  them  on  purpofe. 

The  companies  of  England  and  France  then  refolved, 
one  of  them  to  fend  (hips  from  Bombay,  and  the  other 
from  Pondicherry,  to  Mocha,  with  the  merchandife  of 
Europe  and  India.  They  even  frequently  had  recourfe 
to  a  method  that  was  lefs  expenfive.  The  Englifli  and 
French  vifit  the  Red  fea  every  year.  Though  they  dif- 
pofe  of  their  merchandife  there  to  good  advantage,  they 
can  never  take  in  cargoes  from  thence  for  their  return. 

They  carry,  for  a  moderate  freight,  the  coffee  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  companies,  who  lade  the.  veffels  with  it, 
which  they  defpatch  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel  to 
Europe.  The  Dutch  company,  who  prohibit  their  fer- 
vants  from  fitting  out  (hips,  and  who  fend  no  veffels 
themfelves  to  the  gulf  of  Arabia,  are  deprived  of  the 
(hare  they  might  take  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  They 
have  alfo  given  up  a  much  more  lucrative  branch,  that 
of  Jodda. 

Jodda  is  a  port  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  gulf 
of  Arabia,  20  leagues  from  Mecca.  The  govern¬ 
ment  there  is  of  a  mixed  kind  :  the  grand  fignior  and 
the  xeriff  of  Mecca  (hare  the  authority  and  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  cuftoms  betiveen  them.  Thefe  impofts  are 
levied  upon  the  Europeans  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
and  upon  other  nations  at  13.  They  are  always  paid 
in  merchandife,  which  the  managers  oblige  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  country  to  buy  at  a  very  dear  rate.  The 
Turks  who  have  been  driven  from  Aden,  Mocha,  and 
every  part  of  Yaman,  wrould  long  ago  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Jodda,  if  there  bad  not  been  room  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  they  might  revenge  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  pilgrimages  and  com¬ 
merce.  .  '  203 

The  coins  which  are  current  at  Mocha,  the  pirin-  coins, 
cipal  port  of  the  Red  fea,  are  dollars  of  all  kinds  ;  blit 
they  abate  five  per  cent,  on  the  pillar  dollars,  beeaufe 
they  are  reckoned  not  to  be  the  pureff  filver,  and  the 
J  dollar, 
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Arabic  dollar  weight  with  them  is  17  drachms  14  grains.  All 
||  their  coins  are  taken  by  weight,  and  valued  according 
Aracan.  to  their  purenefs.  The  gold  coins  current  here  are 
ducats  of  Venice,  Germany,  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c.  The 
comaffes  are  a  fmall  coin,  which  are  taken  at  fuch  a 
price  as  the  government  fets  on  them  5  and  they  keep 
their  accounts  in  an  imaginary  coin,  called  cabeers ,  of 
which  80  go  to  a  dollar.  For  an  account  of  the  an¬ 
cient  coins  called  dinars  and  dirhems ,  fee  thefe  two  ar¬ 


ticles. 

Gum  ARABIC.  See  Gum. 

ARABICI,  a  fed!  who  fprung  up  In  Arabia  about 
the  year  207,  whofe  diftinguilhing  tenet  was,  that  the 
foul  died  with  the  body,  and  alfo  rofe  again  with  it. 

Eufebius,  lib.  vi.  c.  38.  relates  that  a  council  was 
called  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  this  rifing  fedl ;  and  that 
Origen  aftifted  at  it,  and  convinced  them  fo  thorough¬ 
ly  of  their  error  that  they  abjured  it. 

ARABIS,  Bastard  Tower  Mustard.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index 

ARABISM,  Arabismus,  an  idiom  or  manner  of 
fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. 

ARABIST,  a  perfon  curious  of,  and  (killed  in,  the 
learning  and  language  of  the  Arabians  :  fuch  were 
Erpenius  and  Golius.  The  furgeons  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury  are  called  Arabijls  by  Severinus. 

ARABLE  lands,  thofe  which  are  fit  for  tillage, 
or  which  have  been  formerly  tilled. 

ARACAN,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  to  the 
north-eaft  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  fituated  in  E.  Long. 
93.  o.  N.  Lat.  20.  30.  It  has  the  conveniency  of  a  fpa- 
cious  river,  and  a  harbour  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
(hips  in  Europe.  It  is  faid  by  Schouten  to  be  as  large 
as  Amfterdam  ;  but  the  houfes  are  flight,  being  made 
with  palm  trees  and  bamboo  canes,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  trees.  They  are  feldom  above  fix  feet  high, 
but  have  many  windows  or  air-holes.  But  the  people 
of  the  higheft  rank  are  much  better  accommodated. 
They  have  no  kitchens,  chimneys,  or  cellars,  which 
obliges  the  women  to  drtfs  the  vidluals  out  of  doors. 
Some  of  the  ftreets  are  on  the  ridges  of  rocks,  where¬ 
in  are  a  great  many  lhops.  Their  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens  contain  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  Indies,  and 
their  trees  are  green  all  the  year.  Their  common  drink 
is  toddy  ;  which  is  the  fap  of  the  cocoa  tree,  and  when 
new,  will  intoxicate  like  wine,  but  foon  grows  four. 
Elephants  and  buffaloes  are  very  numerous  here,  and 
are  made  ufe  of  inffead  of  horfes.  They  have  plenty 
of  provifions,  and  but  little  trade  :  for  when  Mr  Char- 
nock  wa«  here  in  1686,  with  fix  large  (hips,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  commerce  5  and  yet 
the  country  produces  lead,  tin,  flick  lac,  and  elephants 
teeth.  The  Mogul’s  fubjedls  come  here  to  purchafe 
thefe  commodities  •,  and  fometimes  meet  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  (tones.  They  were  former¬ 
ly  governed  by  a  king  of  their  own,  called  the  king  of 
the  White  Elephant ;  but  this  country  has  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  king  of  Pegu.  They  pay  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  chafiity  of  their  women,  and  the  common 
Tailors  take  great  liberties  among  them.  Their  reli¬ 
gion  is  Paganifm  ;  and  the  idols,  temples,  and  priefts 
are  very  numerous.  The  drefs  of  the  better  fort  is 
very  flight,  for  it  confifts  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  white 
eotton  over  their  arms,  breaft,  and  belly,  with  an  apron 
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before.  The  complexion  of  the  women  is  tolerable  : 
they  wear  thin  flowered  gauze  over  their  bread:  and 
fhoulders,  and  a  piece  of  cotton,  which  they  roll  three 
or  four  times  round  their  waift,  and  let  it  hang  as  low 
as  their  feet.  They  curl  their  hair,  and  put  glafs  rings 
in  their  ears,  and  ffretch  them  of  a  monftrous  length. 
On  their  arms  and  legs  .they  have  hoops  of  copper, 
ivory,  filver,  &c.  The  country  produces  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rice,  and  the  water  is  good.  Their  flocks  of 
fheep  and  herds  of  cattle  are  alfo  numerous  near  Ara¬ 
can  ;  but  what  they  fay  of  the  towns  and  villages,  with 
which  the  country  is  pretended  to  be  overfpread,  may 
be  doubted.  Captain  Hamilton  affirms,  that  there  are 
but  few  places  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  elephants  and  buffaloes,  which  would  de- 
ffroy  the  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  tigers 
would  deflroy  the  tame  animals.  There  are  feme 
villages  near  the  fea,  inhabited  by  a  few  miferable  fiffier- 
men,  who  can  juft  keep  themfelves  from  flarving, 
though  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  oppreffion.  The 
rich  burn  the  dead  bodies  ;  but  the  poor,  who  are  not 
able  to  buy  wood,  throw  them  into  the  river. 
ARACHIS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARACHNE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  young  maid  of 
Lydia,  faid  to  have  been  the  inventrefs  of  fpinning. 
She  is  fabled  to  have  been  fo  fkilful  in  this  art,  as  to 
challenge  Minerva  at  it  5  who  tore  her  work,  and 
(truck  her,  which  difgrace  driving  her  to  defpair,  (he 
hanged  herfelf.  Minerva  from  compaffion  brought 
her  to  life,  and  transformed  her  into  a  fpider,  which  (tilt 
employs  itfelf  in  fpinning. 

ARACHNOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  membranes  5  as  the  tunic  of  the  cry- 
flalline  humour  of  the  eye,  the  external  lamina  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row. 

ARACK,  Arrack,  or  Rack,  a  fpirituous  liquor 
imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufed  by  way  of  dram 
and  in  punch. 

The  word  arack ,  according  to  Mr  Lockyer,  is  an 
Indian  name  for  lfrong  waters  of  a IV  kind<  ;  for  they 
call  our  fpirits  and  brandy  Eng/ijh  arack .  But  what 
we  underftand  by  the  name  arack%  he  affirms,  is  really 
no  other  than  a  fpirit  procured  by  difiiRation  from  a 
vegetable  juice  called  toddy,  which  flows  by  incifion  out 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  like  the  birch  juice  procured 
among  us.  The  toddy  is  a  pleafant  drink  by  itfelf, 
when  new,  and  purges  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it : 
and,  when  dale,  it  is  heady,  and  makes  good  vinegar. 
The  Engliffi  at  Madras  ufe  it  as  leaven  to  raife  their 
bread  with. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arack,  or  arrack,  is  a 
vinous  fpirit  obtained  by  diftillation,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
from  rice  or  fugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of  cocoa 
nuts. 

The  Goa  arack  is  faid  to  be  made  from  the  toddy, 
the  Batavia  arack  from  rice  and  fugar  ;  and  there  is 
likewife  a  kind  of  fhrub  from  which  arack  is  made, 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arack.  At 
Goa  there  are  divers  kinds  :  fingle,  double,  and  treble 
diftilled.  The  double  diftilled,  which  is  that  common¬ 
ly  fent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  with 
Batavia  arack  ;  yet,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and 
agreeable  flavour,  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  aracks 
of  India,  This  flavour  is  attributed  to  the  earthen  vef- 
3  X  fels 


li 

Arack. 
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A*ack.  fels  whicli  they  ufe  at  Goa  to  draw  the  fpirit  3  where- 
— v— ~  as  at  Batavia  they  ufe  copper  (tills. 

The  Parier  arack  made  at  Madras,  and  the  Columbo 
and  Ouilone  arack  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  fpi- 
j  its,  are  little  valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore 
rarely  imported  3  though  highly  prized  among  the  na¬ 
tives.  In  the  belt  Goa  arack,  the  (pints  of  the  cocoa 
juice  do  not  make  above  a  fixth  or  eighth  part.. 

The  manner  of  making  the  Goa  arack  is  this  :  T.  he 
juice  of  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping 
as  we  do  3  but  the  operator  provides  himfelf  with  a 
parcel  of  earthen  pots,  with  bellies  and  necks  like  our 
ordinary  bird  bottles :  he  makes  lad  a  number  ot  thefe 
to  his  girdle,  and  any  way  elfe  that  he  commodioufly 
can  about  him.  Thus  equipped,  he  climbs  up  the 
trunk  of  a  cocoa  tree  3  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
boughs,  he  takes  out  his  knife,  and  cutting  off  one  of 
the  finall  knots  or  buttons,  he  applies  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  to  the  wound,  fattening  it  to  the  bough  with 
a  bandage  3  in  the  fame  manner  he  cuts  off  other  but¬ 
tons,  and  fattens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  is 
ufed  :  this  is  done  in  the  evening,  and  descending  from 
the  tree,  he  leaves  them  till  the  next  morning  3  when 
he  takes  off  the  bottles,  which  are  modly  filled,  and 
empties  the  juice  into  the  proper  receptacle.  .  This  is 
repeated  every  night,  till  a  fufficient  quantity  is  produ¬ 
ced  3  and  the  whole  being  then  put  together,  is  left  to 
ferment,  which  it  foon  does.  When  the  fermentation 
is  over,  and  the  liquor  or  wafh  is  become  a  little  ta r t ? 
it  is  put  into  the  dill,  and  a  fire  being  made,  the  Hill  is 
differed  to  work  as  long  as  that  whicli  comes  over  has 
any  confidcrable  tafte  of  fpirit. 

The  liquor  thus  procured  is  the  low  wine  of  arack  3 
and  this  is  fi>  poor  a  liquor,  that  it  will  foon  corrupt 
and  fpoil  if  not  diftilled  again,  to  feparate  fome  of  its 
phlegm  3  they  therefore  immediately  after  pour  back 
this  low  wine  into  the  dill,  and  rectify  it  to  that  very 
weak  kind  of  proof  fpirit,  in  which  date  we  find  it. 
The  arack  we  meet  with,  notwithdanding  its  being  of 
a  proof  ted,  according  to  the  way  of  judging  by  the 
crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  a  fixth,  and  fometimes  but 
an  eighth  part  of  alcohol,  or  pure  fpirit  3  whereas  our 
other Ypirits,  when  they  diow  that  proof,  are  generally 
edeemed  to  hold  one  half  pure  fpirit.  Shaw's  EJfay 
on  DiJHlIitig, 

There  is  a  paper  of  obfervations  on  arack,  in  the  Me¬ 
langes  d'Hificire  Natur.  tom.  v.  p.  302.  By  ferment¬ 
ing,  diddling,  and  re&ifying  the  juice  of  the  American 
maple,  which  has  much  the  fame  tade  as  that  of  the 
cocoa,  the  author  fays,  he  made  arack  not  in  the  lead 
inferior  to  any  that  comes  from  the  Ead  Indies  3  and 
he  thinks  the  juice  of  the  fycamore  and  of  the  birch 
trees  would  equally  anfwer  the  end. 

Befides  the  common  forts  of  Goa  and  Batavia  arack, 
there  are  two  others  lefs  generally  known  3  thefe  are 
the  bitter  arack  and  the  black  arack. 

By  dat.  nth  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  arack,  on  board  a  (hip 
within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  may  be 
fearched  for  and  feized,  together  with  the  package  3  or 
if  found  undiipping  or  unfliipped,  before  entry,  may  be 
feized  by  the  officers  of  excife,  in  like  manner  as  by  the 
officers  of  the  cudoms.—  Upon  an  excife  officer’s  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  concealment  of  arack,  and  oath  made  of  the 
grounds  of  fuch  fufpicion  before  the  commiffioners  or  a 
judice  of  peace,  they  may  empower  him  to  enter  fuch 


fufpedted  places,  and  leize  the  liquors,  with  the  caiKS,  Arack 
&c.  If  the  officers  are  obfirudled,  the  penalty  is  100I.  11 

Arack  is  not  to  be  fold  but  in  warebcufes,  entered  as  iAr^us, 
direfted  in  the  6th.  of  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  upon  forfeiture,  v 
and  the  calks,  &c.  If  permits  are  not  returned  which 
■are  granted  for  the  removal  of  arack,  or  if  the  goods 
are  not  lent  away  within  the  time  limited,  the  penalty 
is  treble  the  value.  If  the  permits  are  not  returned, 
and  the  decreafe  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  like 
quantity  is  forfeited.  Permits  tire  not  to  be  taken 
out  but  by  dire&ion  in  writing  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
dock,  or  his  kiwwn  fervant,  upon  forfeiture  of  50I.  or 
three  months  imprifonment. 

By  dat.  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  if  arack  is  offered  to  fale 
without  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  pedlar,  8cc.  with 
a  permit,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  offered  may  feize 
and  carry  it  to  the  next  waiehoufe  belonging  to  the 
culloms  or  excife,  and  bring  the  perfon  offering  the 
fame  before  any  judice  of  the  peace,  to  be  committed 
to  prifon,  and  profecuted  for  the  penalties  incurred  by 
fuch  offence.  The  perfon  feizing  fuch  goods  may  pro- 
fccute  in  his  own  name  3  and  on  recovery  is  entitled  to 
one- third  part  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  fale  3  and  the 
commiffioners  are,  if  defired,  upon  a  certificate  from 
the  judice  of  the  offender’s  being  committed  to  prifon, 
to  advance  to  the  feizer  15s*  Per  gall°u  for  the  arack 
fo  feized. 

Arack  (except  for  the  ufe  of  feamen,  two  gallons 
each)  found  in  any  fhip  or  veffel  arrived  from  foreign 
parts,  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  the  limits  of  any 
port,  or  within  two  leagues  of  the  (bore,  and  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  her  voyage  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  unavoidable 
neceffity  and  didrefs  of  weather,  notice  whereof  mud 
be  given  to  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  port  up¬ 
on  the  diip’s  arrival),  is  forfeited,  with  the  boxes,  calks, 
or  other  package,  or  the  value  thereof. 

Arack  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpirituous  liquor  made 
by  the  Tartars  of  Tungufia,  of  mares  milk,  left  to  four, 
and  afterwards  diftilled  twice  or  thrice  between  two 
earthen  pots  clofely  Hopped,  whence  the  liquor  runs 
through  a  fmall  "wooden  pipe.  It  is  more  intoxicating 
than  brandy. 

ARAD,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Judah  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea.  The  Ifraelites  having  advanced  towards  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Numb.  xxi.  1.),  the  king  of  Arad 
oppofed  their  paffage,  defeated  them,  and  took  a  great 
booty  from  them  3  but  they  dedroyed  his  country  as 
foon  as  they  became  maders  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Numb,  xxxiii.).  Arad  was  rebuilt,  and  Eufebius 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kades,  at  the  di¬ 
dance  ©f  20  miles  from  Hebron.  The  Ifraelites  in 
their  paffage  through  the  wildernefs,  having  departed 
from  Sepher,  came ‘to  Arad,  and  from  thence  to  Mak- 

kelath.  ,  , 

ARAD  US,  in  Ancient  Geography ,' an  idand  be- 
tween  the  borders  of  Phoenicia  and  Seleucia,  at  the 
didance  of  20  dadia  from  a  dangerous  coad  :  all  of  it 
a  rock  furrourtded  by  the  fea,  in  compafs  feven  dadia  3 
and  forming  a  very  powerful  city  and  republic.  It  is 
now  called  Ron  ad ;  but  not  a  Angle  wall  is  remaining 
of  all  that  multitude  of  houfes  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  built  with  more  dories  than  even  thofe 
of  Rome.  The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  had 
rendered  it  very  populous  3  and  it  fub Tided  by  naval 

commerce, 
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commerce,  manufactures,  and  arts.  At  prefent  the 
id  and  is  deferted  $  nor  has  tradition  even  retained  the 
memory  of  a  fpring  of  frefli  water  in  its  environs, 
which  the  people  of  Aradus  difeovered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  and  from  which  they  drew  water  in  time  of 
war  by  means  of  a  leaden  bell  and  a  leathern  pipe  fit¬ 
ted  to  its  bottom. 

ARAL  Phil/exon,  or  Phil^enorum  (Strabo)  • 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Syrtis  Majors  but  in  Peutinger 
more  wefterly,  to  the  fouth  almoft  of  the  Syrtis  Mi¬ 
nor.  In  Strabo’s  time,  the  altars  were  not  extant,  but 
a  village  of  the  fame  name  Rood  on  the  fpot.  On  a 
difpute  about  limits,  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Car¬ 
thaginians,  it  wras  agreed  that  two  of  each  people 
fhould  fet  out  on  the  fame  day,  and  that  where  they 
fhould  happen  to  meet,  there  the  limits  of  both  fhould 
be  fixed.  The  Philceni,  two  brothers,  Carthaginians, 
undertook  it  for  Carthage  :  thefe,  after  having  advan¬ 
ced  a  great  many  miles  into  the  territory  of  the  Cy¬ 
reneans,  were  met  bv  their  antagonifts ;  who,  enraged 
at  their  being  beforehand  with  them  fo  far,  gave  them 
the  option  of  either  returning  back,  or  of  being  bu¬ 
ried  alive  on  the  fpot.  Like  zealous  patriots,  they 
chofe  the  latter ;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  raifed 
two  altars  in  honour  of  the  Phikeni.  (Salluft,  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus). 

AUAZOMETER,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
denfity  or  gravity  of  fluids. 

The  araeometer,  or  waterpoife,  is  ufually  made  of 
glafs  *,  confiding  of  a  round  hollow  ball,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  long  flender  neck  hermetically  fealed  at  top : 
there  being  firft  as  much  running  mercury  put  into  it 
as  will  ferve  to  balance  or  keep  it  fwimming  in  an 
ereCl  pofition. 

The  ftem  is  divided  into  degrees  (as  reprefented 
Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  23.)  •,  and  by  the  depth  of  its  de- 
feent  into  any  liquor,  the  lightnefs  of  that  liquor  is 
concluded  :  for  that  fluid  in  wlr!ch  it  finks  leaft  muft 
be  heavieft  •,  and  that  in  which  it  finks  lowed  lighted. 

Mr  Homberg  has  invented  an  araeometer,  de- 
feribed  in  Phil.  Tran  fa  61.  N°  262.  thus  :  A  is  a  glafs 
bottle  or  matrafs,  with  fo  flender  a  neck  that  a  drop 
of  water  takes  up  in  it  above  five  or  fix  lines,  or  half 
of  an  inch.  Near  that  neck  is  a  fmall  capillary  tube 
Z),  about  fix  inches  long,  and  parallel  to  the  neck. — 
To  fill  the  veffel,  the  liquor  is  poured  in  at  the  mouth 
B  (which  is  widened  to  receive  a  tunnel),  till  it  run 
out  at  D,  that  is,  till  it  rife  in  the  neck  to  the  mark 
C,  by  which  means  you  have  always  the  fame  bulk  or 
quantity  of  liquor  ;  and  confc  quently,  by  means  of  the 
balance,  can  cafilv  tell,  when  different  liquors  fill  it, 
which  weighs  mod,  or  is  mod  intenfely  heavy. 

Some  regard,  however,  is  to  be  lrad  in  thefe  trials 
to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  degree  of  heat  and  cold 
in  the  weather  *,  becaufe  fi>me  liquors  rarefy  with  heat 
and  condenfe  with  cold  more  than  others,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  take  up  more,  or  lefi  room. 

By  means  of  this  indrumer^,  the  ingenious  author 
has  made  a  table  to  (how  the  different  weights  of  the 
fame  bulk  of  the  mod  confiderable  chemical  liquors 
both  in  dimmer  and  winter  as  follows  : 

Weight'd  in  ‘ummer.  In  w  nter. 
The  araeometer  full  of  0%.  dr.gr.  0 %.  dr.  gr. 

Quicksilver,  -  II  00  06  -  1 1  00  32 

Oil  of  tartar,  -  01  03  08  -  01  03  13 
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01 

CO 
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01 
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01 
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01 

°4 

°3 
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01 

01 
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01 
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Spirit  of  fait,  * 

01 

00 
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01 
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47 

Aquafortis, 

01 

01 
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01 
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57 

Vinegar; 

00 

°7 

55  - 

00 

07 

65 

Spirit  of  wine, 

00 

c  6 

47  “ 

00 

06 

60 

River  water, 

00 

°7 

53  - 

00 

07 

51 

Diftilled  water,  - 

00 

07 

50  - 

00 

07 

54 

The  inftrument  itfelf 

weighed, 

,  when 

empty.,  one 

drachm  twenty-eight  grains.  See  Hydrometer, 
ARAZOPAGUS.  See  Areopagus. 

AR AZOSTYLE,  in  Ar chit e Bure,  a  term  ufed  by 
Vitruvius,  to  fignify  the  greated  interval  which  can  be 
made  between  columns. 

ARAZOTICS,  in  Medicine ,  remedies  which  rarefy 
the  humours,  and  render  them  eafy  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  pores  of  the  fkin. 

ARAF,  among  the  Mahometans.  See  Alaraf. 

ARAFAH,  the  ninth  day  of  the  lad  month  of  the 
Arabic  year,  named  Dhoulhegiat ;  on  which  the  pil¬ 
grims  of  Mecca  perform  their  devotions. on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountain  called  Arafat.  The  Mahometans 
have  a  very  great  veneration  for  this  mountain,  be- 
caufe  they  believe  that  Adam  and  Eve,  after  they 
were  banifhed  out  of  Paradife,  having  been  feparated 
from  each  other  during  1  20  years,  met  afterwards  on 
this  mountain. 

ARAFAT,  or  Gibel  el  Orphat,  the  mountain  of 
knowledge ,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  near  Mecca.  The 
Mahometans  fay  this  was  the  place  where  Adam  firft 
met  with  and  knew  his  wife  Eve  after  their  expulfion 
from  Paradife.  This  mountain  not  being  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  devotees  that  come  annually  in  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  ftones  are  fet  up  all  round  it  to 
fliow  how  far  it  reaches.  The  pilgrims  are  clad  in 
robes  of  humility  and  mortification,  with  their  heads 
uncovered.  They  feem  to  be  \'ery  much  affefled  ;  for 
the  tears  flow  down  their  cheeks,  and  they  fob  and 
figh  moft  bitterly,  begging  earnedly  for  remiflion  of 
fins,  and  promifing  to  lead  a  new  life.  They  continue 
here  about  four  or  five  hours,  and  at  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  funfet  they  all  decamp  to  perform  a  religious  duty- 
called  Afham  nomac.  After  this,  they  all  receive  the 
honourable  title  of  hadgees ,  which  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  imam  or  prieft.  This  being  pronounced, 
the  trumpet  founds,  and  they  all  return  to  Mecca. 
ARAGON.  See  Arragon. 

AR  \L,  a  great  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Khowa- 
razm,  lying  a  little  to  the  call  ward  of  the  Cafpian 
fea.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  faid  to  be  near 
150  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  about  70* 
The  fliore  on  the  welt  fide  is  h'gh  and  rocky,  and  de¬ 
ft  itute  of  good  water  :  yet  there  are  abundance  of  wild 
horfes,  afle<,  antelopes,  and  wolves  ;  as  alfo  a  fierce 
creature  called  a  jo/hart,  which  the  Tartars  fay  is  of 
filch  a  prodigious  ftrength  as  to  carry  off  a  horfe.  It 
is  furprifing  that  this  lake  fhould  be  quite  unknown  to 
geographers  till  within  thefe  few  years.  Several  great 
rivers,  which  were  fu ppofed  to  run  into  the  Cafpian 
fea,  are  now  known  to  fall  into  this  lake,  particularly 
the  Sihun  or  Sirr,  and  the  Ghihun  or  Amo,  fo  often 
3X2  mentioned 
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Arahum  mentioned  by  the  Oriental  hiftorians.  This  lake,  like 

II  the  Cafpian  fea,  has  no  vifible  outlet.  Its  water  is  alfo 
Aranjue*.  very  pajt.  and  for  tllat  reafon  is  conveyed  by  the  neigh- 
*  bouring  inhabitants  by  fmall  narrow  canals  into  Tandy 
pits,  where  the  heat  of  the,  fun,  by  exhaling  the  water, 
leaves  them  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fait.  I  he  fame 
kinds  of  fith  are  found  in  the  Aral  that  are  found  in 
the  Cafpian  fea.  The  former  is  alfo  called  the  Lake 

of  Eagles.  .  .  , 

ARAHUM,  or  Harahum,  in  ancient  writers,  de¬ 
notes  a  place  confecrated  or  fet  apart  for  holy  purpofes. 
Hence  the  phrafe  in  araho  jurare,  or  conjurare,  “to 
make  oath  in  the  church  becaufe,  by  the  Ripuarian 
laws,  all  oaths  were  to  be  taken  in  the  church  on  the 
relicks  of  the  faints. 

ARALIA,  the  Angelica  Tree.  See  Botany 

^  ARAM,  or  Arameea  Regio,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria,  fo  called  from  Aram  the 
fon  of  Shem,  (Mofes,  Jofephus). 

Aram  Beth-Rehob,  in  Ancient  Geography,  was  that 
part  of  Syria  lying  to  the  north  of  Paleftine  ;  becaufe 
Rehob  was  its  boundary  towards  that  quarter,  (Mo¬ 
fes)  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Afher,  (Judges)  ;  where 

it  joins  Sidon,  (Joftiua).  .  ,  . 

ARAM-Dammafek,  or  Syria  Damafcena,  in  Ancient 
'  Geography,  a  principal  part  of  Syria,  and  more  power- 
ful  than  the  reft  (2  Sam.),  taking  its  name  from  Da- 
mafcus,  the  principal  city.  .„  .A  f 

ARAM-Maacha,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  diltritt  ol 
Syria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  (2  Samuel, 
l  Chronicles)  ;  on  the  borders  of,  the  half  tribe  of  Ma¬ 
li  affeli,  on  the  other  fide  the  Jordan,  called  the  coaft  ol 
Maachathi,  (Mofes,  Jofliua).  _ 

ARAM  Naharaim,  in  Ancient  Geography  u  e.  Aram 
or  Syria  of  the  Rivers,  or  Mefopotaima,  lituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  which  is  the  realon 

of  the  name.  .  ,  ... 

-  ARAM-Soba  or  Z oba,  in  Ancient  Geography,  which 

David  conquered,  was  a  country  near  the  Euphrates, 
where  afterwards  Palmyra  flood:  the  Euphrates  bound¬ 
ed  it  on  the  eaft,  as  the  land  of  Canaan  and  Syria  Da- 
mafcena  did  on  the  weft,  (2  Samuel). 

ARAMONT,  a  town  of  Languedoc  in  Trance, 
feated  on  the  river  Rhone.  E.  Long.  4.  52.  N.  Lat. 
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43ARANEA,  the  Spider.  See  Entomology  In - 

^^ARANJUEZ,  a  town  in  the  province  of  New  Ca- 
ftile,  where  the  king  of  Spain  has  a  palace  and  gar¬ 
dens  which  are  reckoned  the  moil  delightful  in  the 

This  place  is  20  miles  from  Madrid,  by  a  noble 
road,  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees,  lately  made  at 
the  expence  of  120,000!.  fterhng.  It  is  delightfully 
lituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Tagus  and  Jara- 
ma  ;  which  run  through  the  gardens,  and  add  new 
beauty  to  this  charming  fpot,  where  art  and  nature  feem 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  moft  pleafing  and  rural 
fimplicity.  On  one  fide  fine  avenues  of  ftately  oaks 
and  lofty  elms  convey  the  trueft  ideas  of  magnificence, 
while  they  afford  the  moft  reviving  (hade  ;  on  the 
other,  the  fudden  tranfitions  to  lawns  and  wi  dernefs,  the 
cafeades  of  water  breaking  through  the  thickets,  the 
tuneful  foegs  of  numberlefs  birds  (heltered  m  thefe 

4 


cool  receffes,  the  occafional  appearance  and  paffage  of  Aranjcez; 

the  monarch  attended  by  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom ; 

all  thefe  objeds  united,  and  concentred  in  one  point, 

fill  the  imagination  with  pleafing  ideas,  and  imprefs 

the  mind  of  a  traveller  with  a  thoufand  agreeable  fenfa- 

tions. 

The  general  fituation  is  in  a  very  large  plain  fur- 
rounded  with  large  hills,  of  a  moft  difagreeable  afped 
indeed,  but  feldom  appearing,  being  well  hidden  by 
the  noble  rows  of  trees  that  extend  aerofs  the  flat  in 
every  diredion.  The  main  body  of  the  palace  is  an 
old  building,  to  which  have  been  lately  added  two 
new  wings.  The  firft  part  of  the  building  was  ereded 
by  Philip  II.  who  purchafed  the  eftatc,  planted  many 
of  the  aver.ues,  and,  in  order  to  extend  his  chafe,  or 
to  indulge  his  fplenetie  difpofition,  had  all  the  vines 
that  grew  on  the  hills  rooted  up.  By  that  means  he 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered  the  environs 
of  his  villa  a  perfed  defert.— The  apartments  are  good; 
but  contain  nothing  very  particular  to  take  off  from 
the  enjoyment  of  fo  many  fine  objeds  abroad.  In  one 
of  the  new  wings  is  a  playhoufe,  and  in  the  other  a 
chapel.  Part  of"  the  ceiling  of  the  former  was  painted 
by  Mengs,  who  was  alfo  fent  to  Rome  to  paint  a  holy 
family  for  the  principal  altar  in  the  chapel.  There 
are  feven  fine  pidures  of  Luca  Jordano  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  called  El  Cabinete  Antigua,  and  fix  others  in  that 
De  los  Mayordomos .  The  portraits  of  the  grand  duke 
and  ducheis  of  Tufcany,  by  Mengs,  are  in  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  called  the  king's  dreffltig  room .  In  the  chapel, 
over  the  great  altar,  there  is  a  fine  pidure  of  the  An¬ 
nunciation,  by  Titian,  prefented  by  him  to  Charles  V. 
and  brought  from  the  convent  of  Jufte,  after  the  death 
of  that  emperor.  T.  he  porcelain  cabinet,  where  there 
are  feveral  large  pieces  of  the  king’s  own  manufadure, 
is  alfo  an  objed  of  curiofity  to  a  traveller. 

As  to  the  gardens,  the  whole  of  them  may  be 
thrown  into  three  grand  divifions,  diftinguiffed  by  the 
names  of  La  Huerta  Valenciana,  Los  Deleites,  and  EL 
Cortijo.  In  the  Huerta  Valenciana,  agriculture  and 
gardening  are  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  that 
fruitful  province,  and  they  plough  with  horfes.  .  In  the 
Cortijo  they  ufe  oxen,  as  in  Andalufia ;  and  in  other 
places  they  fcratch  up  the  ground  with  mules,  as  is 
ftill  pradifed  in  feme  parts  of  Spain.  Whichever  way 
one  looks  round,  a  conftant  variety  pleafes  the  eye, 
and  enraptures  the  mind.  At  one  moment  the  fturdy 
buffalo  moves  before  you,  drawing  his  heavy  burden 
foon  after,  the  flow  camel,  with  hi.  ponderous  load  ; 
while  the  fwift  zebra  with  his  ftriped  garment  frifks 
over  the  plains.  If  you  approach  the  farm,  every  ob- 
ied  of  convenience  is  confulted,  and  in  the  dairy  every 
degree  of  neatnefs.  The  Dutch  cow  enjoys  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  pafture,  the  brood  mares  greatly  enliven  the  land- 
fcape,  and  the  ftables  are  filled  with  the  moft  excellent 
horfes  and  an  immenfe  nurfery  furnithes  all  manner 
of  trees  and  plants.  The  fine  avenue,  which  ferves  alfo 
for  a  public  walk,  called  Calle  de  Reijna,  has  nothing 
equal  to  it  at  Verfailles.  It  is  three  miles  long,  quite  . 
ftraight  from  the  palace  gate,  crofting  the  Tagus  twice 
before  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  thickets,  where  fome  noble 
fpreading  elms  and  weeping  poplars  hang  beautifully 
over  the  deep  ftill  pool.  Near  this  road  is  a  flower 
garden  for  the  fpring,  laid  out  with  great  tafte  by  Mr 
Wall  during  his  miniftry.  The  gay  variety  of  flowers 
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at  this  time  of  year  is  particularly  pleafing  to  the  eye  5 
but  its  beauty  foon  fades  on  the  approach  of  fummer. 
As  the  weather  grows  hot,  the  company  that  choofe 
to  walk  retire  to  a  garden  in  an  iiland  of  the  Tagus, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  palace.  This  is  a  heavenly 
place,  cut  into  various  walks  and  circular  lawns,  which 
in  their  primiti\’e  ftate  may  have  .been  very  ftiff  and 
formal:  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  Nature  has 
obliterated  the  regular  forms  of  art  ;  the  trees  haAre 
fAVelled  out  beyond  the  line  traced  for  them,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  enfilade  by  advancing  into  the  Araiks  or  re¬ 
tiring  from  them.  The  fweet  flowering  fhrubs,  in- 
ftead  of  being  clipped  and  kept  doAvn,  have  been  al- 
loAved  to  (hoot  up  into  trees,  and  hang  over  the  flatues 
and  fountains  they  Avere  originally  meant  to  ferve  as 
humble  fences  to.  The  jets-d’eau  dafh  up  among  the 
trees,  and  add  frefh  verdure  to  the  leaves.  The  ter¬ 
races  and  baluftrades  built  along  the  river,  are  noAV 
overgroAvn  with  rofes,  and  other  luxuriant  buihes, 
hanging  doAvn  into  the  ftream,  Avhich  is  darkened  by 
the  large  trees  groAving  on  the  oppofite  banks.  Many 
of  the  flatues,  groupes,  and  fountains,  are  handfome, 
fome  mafterly,  the  Avorks  of  Algardi  :  all  are  placed 
incharming  points  of  vieAV,  either  in  open  circular  fpots, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  trees,  or  elfe  in  gloomy  arbours, 
and  retired  angles  of  the  Avood.  The  banks  of  this 
wood,  called  the  Ila,  are  alfo  enlivened  by  elegant  yachts 
for  the  amufement  of  the  royal  family. 

The  toAvn  or  village  formerly  confided  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  its  offices,  and  a  feAV  miferable  huts,  where  the 
ambaffadors,  and  the  attendants  of  the  court,  endea¬ 
voured  to  lodge  themfelves  as  Avell  as  they  could,  but 
ahvays  very  uncomfortably  ;  many  of  the  habitations 
were  vaults  half  under  ground.  What  determined  the 
king  to  build  a  neAV  toAvn,  and  to  embelliffi  the  envi¬ 
rons,  was  an  accident  that  happened  at  the  nuncio’s  j 
a  coach  broke  through  the  ceiling  of  liis  dining-room, 
and  fell  in  upon  the  table.  The  court  then  began  to 
apply  very  confiderable  fums  to  the  purpofe  of  ere&ing 
proper  dwellings  for  the  great  number  of  perfons  that 
flock  to  the  place  where  the  fovereign  refides  *,  near 
10,000  are  fuppofed  to  live  here  tAVo  or  three  months 
in  fpring  ;  the  king  keeps  115  fets  of  mules,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  legion  of  men  to  take  care  of  them.  Above  a 
million  fterling  has  been  laid  out  at  Aranjuez  fince 
the  year  1763  ;  and  it  mud  be  acknoAvledged,  that 
wonders  have  been  performed  :  feveral  fine  ftreets  draAvn 
in  ftraight  lines  Avith  broad  pavements,  a  double  row 
of  trees  before  the  houfes,  and  a  very  noble  road  in 
the  middle  \  commodious  hotels  for  the  minifters  and 
ambaffadors  \  great  fquares,  markets,  churches,  a  thea¬ 
tre,  and  an.  amphitheatre  for  bull  feafls,  have  been 
raifed  from  the  ground  \  befides  the  acceffion  of  two 
neAV  wings  to  the  palace.  Neatnefs  and  convenience 
have  been  more  fludied  and  fought  for  than  fhoAv  in 
the  architedlure,  but  altogether  the  place  has  fomething 
truly  magnificent  in  the  coup  d’oeil. 

ARAR,  (Csefar,  Strabo)  m?  Arar  is ,  (Dio  Caffius)  ; 
Saucona ,  (Ammian)  :  A  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  noAV 
the  Saone  ;  Avhich  rifes  out  of  Mount  Vogefus  on  the 
confines  of  Lorrain,  runs  through  the  Franche  Comte 
and  Burgundy,  and  beloAV  -Lyons  falls  into  the  Rhone. 
It  is  fo  incredibly  Aoav,  that  the  eye  cannot  diftinguifh 
which  Avay  it  moves,  (Csefar)  }  and  therefore  Pliny* 
calls  it  the  Sluggijh  river .  Its  courfe  is  from  north  to 


fouth.  It  is  famous  for  a  bridge  of  Csefar,  Avhich  AVas  Ararat, 
built  by  the  foldicrs  in  one  day.  It  is  navigable  equally  •v’— 
with  the  Rhone. 

ARARAT,  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which 
Noah’s  ark  refled,  after  the  abatement  of  the  Avaters 
of  the  univerfal  deluge.  Concerning  this  mountain 
there  are  various  conje&ures  ;  though  it  is  almofl  uni* 
verfally  allowed  to  be  in  Armenia  Major.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  mountains  which  divide 
Armenia  on  the  fouth  from  Mefopotamia  and  that  part 
of  Afiyria  inhabited  by  the  Curds  ;  from  Avhom  thefe 
mountains  took  the  name  of  Curdu  or  Cardu ,  by  the 
Greeks  turned  into  Gordycei ,  & c.  Others,  that  it  lies 
towards  the  middle  of  Armenia,  near  the  river  A  raxes, 
above  280  miles  diftant  from  the  above  mentioned 
mountains,  making  it  belong  to  Mount  Taurus  j  but  the  v 
Armenians  are  pofitive  that  Noah’s  Ararat  is  no  other 
than  a  mountain  to  Avhich  they  noAV  give  the  name  of 
Mujis ,  which  lies  about  3  2  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Eri- 
van,  and  four  leagues  from  the  Aras.  It  is  encompaf- 
fed  by  feveral  petty  hills  :  on  the  tops  of  them  are  found 
many  ruins,  thought  to  have  been  the  buildings  of  the 
firfl  men,  who  Avete,  for  fome  time,  afraid  to  defeend 
into  the  plains.  It  flands  by  itfelf,  in  form  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  in  the  midft  of  a  very  large  plain,  detached,  as  it 
Avere,  from  the  other  mountains  of  Armenia,  Avhich 
make  a  long  chain.  It  confifls,  properly  fpeaking,  of 
two  hills )  the  letter  of  Avhich  is  the  more  (harp  and 
pointed  :  the  higher,  on  which  it  is  faid  the  ark  refled, 
lies  to  the  north-Aveft  of  it,  and  rifes  far  above  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  It  feems  fo  high  and  big, 
that,  when  the  air  is  clear,  it  may  be  feen  four  or  five 
days  journey  off  ;  yet  travellers  think  the  height  is  not 
extraordinary.  Chardin  is  of  opinion  that  he  paffed  a 
part  of  Mount  Caucafus  Avhich  is  higher  ;  and  Poullet 
thinks  the  height  of  Mount  Mails,  or  Ararat,  not  above 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  Mount  Valerian  near  Paris. 

They  therefore  think  that  its  being  vifible  at  fuch  a 
great  diftance  is  oAving  to  its  lonely  fituation  in  a  vaffc 
plain  and  upon  the  moft  elevated  part  of  the  country* 
without  any  mountains  before  it  to  obftruft  the  vieAV. 

Nor  is  the  fnow  with  which  it  is  ahvays  covered  from 
the  middle  upwards  any  argument  of  its  height  \  for 
in  this  country,  ice  hath  often  been  obferved  in  the 
mornings  of  the  middle  of  July.  (See  Armenia), 

Certain  it  is,  hoAvever,  that  this  mountain  hath  never 
yet  been  afcended  ;  which  the  Armenians  pretend  was 
owing  to  the  interpofltion  of  angels,  in  order  to  difap- 
point  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  wanted  to  advance  to 
fuch  a  facrcd  place  as  that  whereon  the  ark  refted  :  but 
the  excefs  of  cold  may  very  reafonably  he  fuppofed 
able  to  fruflrate  all  fuch  attempts,  without  any  fuper- 
natural  interpofition.  The-  mofl  diftin<R  account  we 
have  of  this  mountain  is  that  given  by  M.  Tournefort  : 
which,  hoAvever,  being  much  fAVelled  with  immaterial 
circumflances,  it  is  needlefs  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
at  length.  He  tells  us,  that  this  mountain  is  one 
of  the  moft  difagreeable  fights  upon  earth,  without 
either  houfes,  convents,  trees,  or  fhrubs  *,  and  feems  as 
if  continually  wafting  and  mouldering  aAVay.  He  di¬ 
vides  it  into  three  regions  :  The  loAvermoft,  he  fays,  is 
the  only  one  Avhich  contains  any  human  creatures,  and 
is  occupied  by  a  few  miferable  fhepherds  that  tend  fcab- 
by  flocks  •y  and  here  are  alfo  found  fome  partridges : 
the  fecond  is  inhabited  by  crows  and  tigers  5  and  ali> 
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the  red  ‘is  covered  with  (now,  which  half  the  year  is 
involved  in  thick  clouds.  On  the  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  that  looks  towards  Erivan  is  a  prodigious  preci¬ 
pice,  from  whence  rocks  of  an  immenfe  fize  are  con¬ 
tinually  tumbling  down  with  a  hideous  noife.  Ihis 
precipice  feems  quite  perpendicular  ;  and  the  extremi¬ 
ties  are  rough  and  blackifh,  as  if  fmutted  with  fmoke. 
The  foil  of  the  mountain  is  loofe,  and  on  the  fancy 
parts  it  is  irapoflible  to  take  a  firm  fiep  ;  fo  that  our 
traveller  encountered  great  difficulties  in  his  afcent  and 
defc£nt  of  this  mountain  ;  being  often  obliged,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  fand,  to  betake  himfelf  to  plaees 
where  great  rocks  wrere  heaped  on  one  anothei,  under 
which  he  paffed  as  through  caverns,  or  to  places  full 
of  (tones,  where  he  lvas  forced  to  leap  from  one  done 
to  another.  If  we  may  believe  Struys,  a  Dutch  writ¬ 
er  however,  all  thefe  difficulties  may  be  furmounted. 
He  a ffures  us,  he  went  five  days  journey  up  Mount  A- 
rarat,  to  fee  a  Romifli  hermit :  that  he  palled  through 
three  regions  of  clouds  ;  the  fir  ft  dark  and  thick,  the 
next  cold  and  full  of  fnow,  and  the  thud  colder  ftill  ; 
that  he  advanced  five  miles  every  day;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  the  hermit  had  his  cell,  lie 
breathed  a  very  ferene  and  temperate  air  ;  that  the 
hermit  told  him,  that  he  perceived  neither  wind  nor 
rain  all  the  25  years  he  had  dwelt  there  ;  and  that  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  there  reigned  a  ftill  greater 
tranquillity,  whereby  the  ark  was  preferved  uncorrupt¬ 
ed.  He  farther  pretends,  that  the  hermit  gave  him  a 
crofs  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  ark,  together  with 
a  certificate  ;  a  formal  copy  of  which  the  author  has 
given  in  his  fham  relation. 

ARASSI,  a  maritime,  populous,  and  trading  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  E.  Long.  7.  20. 


N.  Lat.  44.  3. 

ARATEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  yearly  feftival  celebra¬ 
ted  at  Sicyon,  on  the  birth  day  of  Aratus,  wherein 
divers  honours  were  paid  by  a  prieft  confeerated  to  this 
fervice,  who  for  diftin&ion’s  fake  wore  a  ribband  be- 
fpangled  with  white  and  purple  fpots.  The  Arateia 
were  folemnized  with  much  pomp  of  mufic,  the  chorift- 
crs  of  Baechus  attending. 

ARATUS,  general  of  the  Achceans,  conquered 
Nicocles  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  Two ‘years  after  he  fur- 
prifed  the  caftle  called  Acrocorinthus ,  and  drove  out 
the  king  of  Macedonia  :  he  delivered  Argos  from  its 
tyrants,  and  was  poifoned  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  whom  he  had  newly  reftored.  He  was  about 
62  when  he  died,  the  feeond  year  of  the  141ft  Olym¬ 
piad.  Pie  was  interred  at  Sicyon,  and  received  the 
greateft  honours  from  his  countrymen.  His  fon,  who 
had  alfo  been  praetor,  was  poifoned  by  King  Philip. 
Polybius  gives  us  fo  great  a  character  of  Aratus  the 
father’s  Commentaries  or  Hiftorv,  that  the  lofs  of  fo 


valufble  a  work  is  highly  to  be  regretted. 

Aratus,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Soli,  or  Solae, 
a  town  in  Cilicia,  which  afterwards  changed  its  name, 
and  was  calleA  Pompeiopolis ,  in  honour  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  He  flouriftied  aDout  the  124th,*  or  according 
to  fome,  the  126th  Olympiad,  in  the  reign  of  Ptole¬ 
my  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt.  He  difeovered  in 
his  youth  a  remarkable  poignancy  of  wit,  and  capacity 
for  improvement  ;  and  having  received  his  education 
under  Dionyfius  Heracleotes,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  he 
efpoufed  the  principles  of  that  fed.  Aratus  was  phy- 


fician  to  An  tig  on  us  Gonatus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius  Amus 
Poliorcetes,  king  of  Macedon  :  this  prince  being  a  11 
great  encourager  of  learned  men,  fent  for  him  to  eourt,  t  Ar:^ 
admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and  encouraged  him  in 
his  ftudies.  The  Phenomena  of  Aratus,  which  is  ftill 
extant,  gives  him  a  title  to  the  character  of  an  aftro- 
noraer  as  well  as  a  poet  ;  in  this  piece  he  deferibes  the 
nature  and  motion  of  the  ftars,  and  ftiows  the  particular 
influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  their  various  cl  if- 
pofitions  and  relations.  He  wrote  this  poem  in  Greek 
verfe  :  it  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Cicero;  who  tells 
us,  in  his  firft  book  De  Oratore ,  that  the  verfes  of  Ara¬ 
tus  are  very  noble.  This  pieee  was  tranflated  by  others 
as  well  as  Cicero;  there  being  a  tranflation  by  Germa- 
nicus  Csefar,  and  another  into  elegant  verfe  by  Ftftus 
Avienus.  An  edition  of  the  Phenomena  was  publifhed 
by  Grotius,  at  Leyden,  in  quarto,  i6co,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  the  fragments  of  Cicero’s  verfion, 
and  the  trariflations  of  Germanieus  and  Avienus ;  all 
which  the  editor  has  illuftrated  with  curious  notes. 

He  was  certainly  much  e-fteemed  by  the  ancients,  fince 
we  find  fo  great  a  number  of  (chnliafts  and  commenta¬ 
tors  upon  him.  There  are  feveral  other  works  alfo 
aferibed  to  Aratus.  Suidas  mentions  the  following  : 

Hymns  to  Pan  ;  Aftrology  and  Aftrothefy  ;  a  compo- 
fition  of  Antidotes  ;  an  EkAuth c*y  on  Theopropus  ;  an 
H0O7TOU*  on  Antigonus  ;  an  Epigram  on  Phila,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Antigonus  :  an  Epiee- 
dium  of  Cleombrotus  ;  a  Corre&ion  of  the  Odyfiey  ; 
and  fome  Epiftles  in  profe.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies, 
has  imitated  or  tranflated  many  pafiages  from  this  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  St  Paul  has  quoted  a  paflage  of  Aratus. 

It  is  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  28.) 
wherein  he  tells  them,  that  fome  of  their  own  poets 
have  faid,  T av  x-cci  ywos  irfciv :  u  For  we  are  alfo  his 

offspring.”  Thele  words  are  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
line  of  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus. 

ARAVA,  a  for l refs  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  a  coun¬ 
ty  and  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  20.  O. 

N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

ARAUCO,  a  fortrefs  and  town  of  Chili,  in  South 
America  ;  fituated  in  a  fine  valley,  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name.  The  bravery  of  the  natives  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  their  country  even  without  fire-arms. 

W.  Long.  51.  20.  S.  Lat.  42.  30. 

ARAUSIO,  or  Civitas  Araufienjis,  or  Araufico* 
rum  (Notitise)  ;  Colonia  Secundanorum  (Mela,  Pliny, 
Coins)  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  veterans  of  the  feeond 
legion  were  there  fettled  :  The  capital  of  the  Cavares,^ 
in  Gallia  Narbonenfis.  Now  Orange ,  in  the  weft  of 
Provence,  on  an  arm  of  the  rivulet  Egue,  which  foon 
after  falls  into  the  Rhone,  from  which  it  is  diftant  a 
league  to  the  eaft,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Here  is 
an  ancient  amphitheatre  to  be  ftill  feen.  E.  Long.  4. 

46.  N.  Lat.  44.  IO. 

ARAW,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  Argow,  feated 
on  the  river  Aar.  It  is  handfome,  large,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  its  church,  its  fountain,  and  the  fertility  ol  the 
foil-  E.  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  25. 

ARAXES,  now  the  Aras,  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  which  takes  its  rife  in  a  mountain  called  Ablos , 
where  the  Eunhrates  alfo  hath  its  origin.  From  this 
mountain  it  runs  eaftward  with  a  Terpentine  enurfe.  dif- 
charging  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  after  a  run  of  up¬ 
wards  of  500  miles,  during  which  it  receives  fome  con- 

fiderablc 
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fiderable  rivers*  Some' have  imagined  that  it  hath  its 
rife  in  Mount  Ararat;  but  Tournefort  a  (lures  us  that 
it  comes  no  nearer  that  mountain  than  12  miles.  The 
Araxes  is  a  very  rapid  river,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Gihon  mentioned  by  Mofes.  Befides  this  extreme  rapi¬ 
dity,  it  is  very  apt  to  overflow  after  rains  ;  fo  that 
they  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  build  bridges  over 
it :  though  fume  of  them  appear,  from  the  few  arches 
remaining,  to  have  been  built  of  the  bell  materials, 
and  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Such  is  the  vehemence 
of  its  current  after  the  thawing  of  the  adjacent  fnows, 
or  fome  fierce  rains,  that  neither  banks  nor  dikes  can 
refill  it ;  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  the 
noife  and  violence  of  its  waves  at  fuch  times :  but  in 
winter,  when  its  waters  are  low,  it  is  fordable  in  fome 
places  on  camels. 

AREA,  in  Ancient  Geogf'aphy ,  an  ifland  and  city 
of  Illyria,  now  Arbe ,  in  the  gulf  of  Quarnaro.  Of 
this  ifland,  which  has  been  but  flightly  noticed  by 
geographers,  we  have  the  following  defeription  by  the 
abbe  Forth. 

In  the  Roman  times,  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
no  other  cities  in  Arbe  but  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  ifland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  ancient 
monuments  are  frequently  dug  up. 

This  city  of  Arbe,  though  the  capital  of  a  fmall 
ifland,  not  above  thirty  miles  round,  wholly  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  Uninhabitable  in  the  higheft  part  that  faces 
the  channel  of  Morlacca,  has  always  maintained  itfelf 
with  decorum.  That  it  was  inhabited  by  civilized  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Roman  times,  is  evident,  by  the  inferiptions 
that  have  been  frequently  difeovered  there,  and  others 
fiill  remaining  at  Arbe.  In  the  lower  times  itfuffered 
all  the  calamities  to  which  the  neighbouring  countries 
were  fubjedted,  but  it  always  recovered  itfelf  with 
honour  even  after  diflolution. 

The  archives  of  the  community  of  Arbe  contain 
fome  ancient  papers  that  are  truly  valuable,  and  they 
are  kept  with  great  jealoufy  ;  by  them  it  appears,  that 
in  the  eleventh  century,  gold  and  filk  were  not  rare 
among  the  inhabitants.  Arbe  was  fubjedf  to  the  kings 
of  Hungary  ;  afterwards  it  became  dependent  on  Ve¬ 
netian  feudatories ;  and  at  la  ft  was  taken  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  dominion  of  the  moft  ferene  republic,  by  which 
a  governor  is  appointed  who  has  the  title  of  count  and 
captain.  The  number  of  people  on  the  ifland  does 
not  much  exceed  three  thoufand  fouls,  diftributed  in 
a  few  parifhes,  which  might  be  officiated  by  a  fmall 
number  of  priefts  :  Yet,  through  a  monftrous  incon- 
fiftency  that  falls  very  heavy  on  the  poor  inhabitants, 
they  have  to  maintain  no  Lefs  than  three  convents  of 
friars,  and  as  many  of  nuns,  befides  the  confiderable 
charge  of  near  fixty  priefts,  who  have  a  very  fcanty 
provifion. 

The  climate  of  Arbe  is  none  of  the  happieft  •  the 
winter  feafon  is  horrid,  efpecially  when  agitated  by  the 
violent  northerly  winds,  which,  fometimes  transform 
the  intermediate  feafons  into  winter,  and  caufe  the  fum- 
mer  itfelf  to  difappear.  Tliefe  furious  winds  do  great 
damage  to  the  ifland,  particularly  in  the  winter  and 
fpring.  Two  years  ago,  about  twelve  thoufand  ffieep 
periflied  in  one  night,  of  cold,  in  the  common  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  mountain  ;  where,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  over  all  Dalmatia,  they  are  left  in  the  open  air  the 
whole  year  round.  The.  fait  fog  raifed  by  the  dread- 
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ful  commotion  of  the  waves,  which  often  roar  between 
the  mountains  of  Arbe  and  the  oppofite  Alps,  in  the  ** 
narrow  channel  of  Morlacca,  confumes  all  the  buds  of 
the  plants  and  corn,  if  it  happens  to  be  driven  upon  the 
ifland  by  the  wind ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  cruel  fear- 
city  of  every  kind  of  product.  This  calamity  commu¬ 
nicates  its  baneful  influence  even  to  the  flefli  of  the 
animals  left  on  the  paftures,  that  becomes  ill  tailed,  in 
confequence  of  the  bitternefs  and  bad  nourilhment  of 
the  food.  Abftrafling  from  thefe  irregularities,  the 
air  of  Arbe  is  healthful;  nor  ought  the  eonftant  fum- 
mer  fevers  among  the  inhabitants  to  be  attributed  to  its 
influence,  as  they  are,  more  probably,  derived  from  un- 
whole  fome  food,  and  a  way  of  life  differing  little  from 
that  of  the  Hottentots.  • 

The  appearance  of  the  ifland  is  exceedingly  pleafant.. 
On  the  call  it  has  a  very  high  mountain,  of  the  fame 
fubftance  as  the  Morlacca,  of  which  it  was  once  a  part. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is 
extended  to  the  weft  ward,  and  divided  into  beautiful 
and  fruitful  plains  interfperfed  with  little  hills  fit  to 
bear  the  richeft  produ&s.  At  the  extremity  that 
looks  to  the  north,  a  delightful  promontory,  called 
Loparo,  ftretches  into  the  fea  ;  it  is  crowned  with  lit¬ 
tle  hills,  which  almoft  quite  enclofe  a  fine  cultivated 
plain.  Near  this  promontory  are  the  two  fmall  iflands 
of  S.  Gregorio  and  Goli,  very  ufeful  to  fhepherds  and 
fi fliers.  The  coaft  of  Arbe,  that  faces  the  Morlacca 
mountains,  is  quite  fteep  and  inacceflible ;  and  the 
channel  between  them  is  extremely  dangerous,  being 
expofed  to  furious  winds,  and  without  a  fingle  port  on 
either  fide.  The  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  Dolin, 
lying  parallel  to  the  ifland  of  Arbe,  along  the  coaft  of 
Barbado,  forms  a  channel  lefs  dangerous,  though  by  no 
means  fo  fecure  as  it  is  beautiful  to  look  at.  There 
arc  feveral  harbours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Arbe,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  beft  part  of  the 
ifland  is  facilitated. 

The  city  Hands  on 'a  rifing  ground  between  two  har¬ 
bours,  which  form  a  peninfula  ;  it  contains  about  a 
thoufand  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  noble  fa¬ 
milies,  but  few  of  them  are  rich.  Among  the  moft 
remarkable  curiofities  of  the  ifland,  the  Arbegiani  are 
proud  of  many  egregious  relicks,  and  particularly  of 
the  head  of  S.  Chriftofaiio  their  prote&or  ;  but  the  lovers 
of  facred  antiquity  will  find  fomething  much  more  An¬ 
gular  in  the  three  heads  of  Shadrach,  Mefliech,  and 
Abednego,  which  are  venerated  there  with  great  devo¬ 
tion.  Four  of  the  principal  gentlemen  are  keepers  of 
the  fan&uary,  and  to  their  care  the  precious  records  of 
the  city  are  alfo  committed.  Among  thefe  records 
there  is  a  tranfa&ion  of  1018,  by  which  the  city  of 
Arbe  promifes  to  the  doge  of  Venice,  Ottone  Orfeolo, 
a  tribute  of  fome  pounds  de  ferta  ferica ,  “  of  wrought 
filk,”  and  in  cafe  of  contravention,  pounds  de  auro  obri - 
“  of  pure  gold.” 

In  the  laft  age  there  was  a  learned  biffiop  of  Arbe, 
named  Ottavio  Spaderi,  who  would  not  permit  the  re- 
lieks  of  S.  Chriftofano  to  be  expofed  to  the  public  ve¬ 
neration,  on  the  folemnity  of  the  faint’s  day,  becaufe 
he  doubted  of  their  authenticity.  The  mob  rofe,  and 
was  going  to  throw  him  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  cathedral  Hands;  nor  did  the  tumult 
ceafe  after  the  day  was  paft.  The  government  lent 
an  armed  veffel  to  deliver  the  prelate  from  the  danger, 
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he  was  in  :  and  the  pope  thought  proper  to  give 
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a  more  tra&able  fpoufe  in  Italy. 

The  nature  of  the  foil  of  Arbe  is  not  the  fame  in 
every  fituation  ;  nay  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  is  fo  great  a  variety  in  fo  little  fpace.^ 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  ground  of 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain  above  the  channel  of 
Barbado,  and  the  fides  of  it  on  the  one  part  towards  the 
ifland,  and  on  the  other  facing  the  ridge  of  Morlacca. 
Nor  is  the  top  of  the  mountain  itfelf  always  of  the  fame 
ftru&ure  :  for  in  fome  parts  it  is  extended  in  a  fine  le¬ 
vel  plain,  partly  woody  and  partly  cultivable  ;  in  other 
places  it  is  quite  rocky,  and  compofed  of  bare  marble. 
The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  it 
ft  retches  towards  the  (bore,  oppofite  to  Jablanaz,  is 
nothing  but  marble  ;  and  in  the  diftrift^  of  Barbado 
-it  is  gravelly,  and  a  good  foil  for  vines.  I  he  wine  of 
Barbado  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  eftima- 
-tion  ;  hardly  any  other  produft  is  cultivated  along  that 
coaft,  as  the  vines  fucceed  fo  well,  notwithftanding 
the  negligent  culture.  Below  the  pretended  ruins  of 
.Colento  the  land  bears  vines,  olives,  mulberry,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  alfo  corn  in  the  loweft  parts.  All 
the  lower  part  of  the  ifland  is  compofed  alternately  of 
little  hills  and  valleys,  and  of  a  fubfiance  for  the  moft 
part  very  different  from  that,  of  the  mountain  and  its 
adjacencies.  As  the  Organization  of  the  mountain  is 
wholly  of  marble,  fo  that  of  the  hills  is  generally  are¬ 
naceous.  The  whet  Hone  forms  a  large  part,  and  fre¬ 
quently  contains  ojlracites  and  lenticulares  ;  the  ex¬ 
terior  ftratum  is  commonly  friable.  The  valleys,  which 

according  to  appearances  (hould  be  full  of  fand,  are 
provided  with  an  excellent  foil,  with  fuch  a  .mixture 
of  very  minute  fand  as  is  requifite  to  keep  it  light. 
Springs  of  frelh  water  are  by  nature  well  diftributed 
over  the  ifland,  and  maintain  a  proper  humidity  when 
the  fummer  is  not  exceflively  dry  ;  fo  that  the  dark  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  hills  covered  with  wood,  the  luxuriance  of 
the  vines,  and  freftinefs  of  the  corn  ground,  form  a 
fpe&acle  extremely  cheerful  and  agreeable. 

The  ifland  of  Arbe  would  have  every  thing  requi¬ 
fite  for  the  fubfiflence  of  its  fmall  population,  if  the 
land  was  cultivated  by  a  people  lefs  ftupid  and  lazy. 

It  produces,  however,  firewood,  of  which,  many  car¬ 
goes  are  annually  fent  to  Venice  ;  corn,  oil,  excellent 
wine,  brandy,  and  filk,  fince  very  ancient  times  ;  it  alfo 
exports  hides,  wool,  flieep,  hogs,  and  horfes  of  a  good 
breed.  There  is  alio  abundance  of  good  fait  made  on 
the  ifland  -,  and  the  filhing  of  tunny  and  mackarel,  not¬ 
withftanding  it  is  managed  in  a  flovenly  and  awkward 
manner,  makes  no  inconfiderable  article  of  trade  to  the 
Arbegiani,  who,  like  all  their  neighbours,  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  felling  this  commodity  to  ftrangers  rather  than 
to  the  Venetians.  Yet,  with  all  thefe  natural  produfts, 
the  ifland  is  very  far  from  being  rich,  or  even  in  a  tole¬ 
rably  (bundling  (late ;  beeaufe  there  is  much  land  left 
uncultivated,  and  the  peafants  are  lazy. 

ARB  ACES  governed  Media  under  Sardanapalus. 
Seeing  him  fpinning  among  a  company  of  his  women, 
he  ftirred  up  his  people  to  revolt,  and  dethroned  Sar- 
danapalus  :  who  thereupon  burnt  himfelf  in  his  palace. 
Arbaces  being  crowned,  began  the  monarchy  of  the 
Medes  which  lafted  317  years  under  nine  kings,  till 
AftyaJes  was  expelled  by  Cyrus.  Aroaces  reigned  22 
years,  and  died  A.  M.  3206.  See  Media. 
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ARBALEST,  or  Cross  Bow.  See  Cboss-Bov). 

ARBELA,  now  Irbil,  a  city  of  Afiyria,  lying  in  ^ _ 

E.  Long.  44.  5.  N.  Lat.  35.  15.  It  is  famous  for’  <r- 
the  laft  and  decifive  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  Codomannus. 

This  battle  was  fought  331  years  before  Chrift,  and 
the  event  of  it  determined  the  fate  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire.  Arrian  relates,  that  Darius’s  army  confifted  of  a 
million  of  foot  and  40,000  horfe  ;  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus,  there  were  200,000  horfe  and  8c0,0C0  foot  ;  Plu¬ 
tarch  relates,  that  the  horfe  and  foot  together  made  up 
a  million  :  and  Juft  in  gives  us  exactly  half  Diodorus  s 
number.  The  Macedonian  army,  according  to  Ar¬ 
rian,  confifted  of  40,000  foot  and  7000  horfe. 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  the  vaft  ftrength  of  the  Gallics' t 
enemy,  Alexander  exprefled  neither  furprife  nor  appre-  Hi/l.  of 
henfion  ;  but  having  “  commanded  a  halt,  he  encamped  Greec*' 
four  days,  to  give  his  men  reft  and  refreftiment.  His 
camp  being  fortified  by  a  good  intrenchment,  he  left 
in  it  the  fick  and  infirm,  together  with  all  the  baggage  ; 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  prepared  to 
march  againft  the  enemy  with  the  effeaive  part  of  his 
army,  which  was  faid  to  confift  of  40,000  infantry  and 
7000  horfe,  unencumbered  with  any  thing  but  their 
provifions  and  armour.  The  march  was  undertaken  at 
the  fecond  watch  of  the  night,  that  the  Macedonians, 
by  joining  battle  in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  im¬ 
portant  advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before  them, 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expefted  viaory.  About 
half  way  between  the  hoftile  camps,  fome  eminences 
intercepted  the  view  of  either  army.  Having  afcend- 
ed  the  rifing  ground,  Alexander  firft  beheld  the  bar¬ 
barians,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more 
fkilfully  marfhalled  than  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend. 

Their  appearance,  at  leaft,  immediately  determined  him 
to  change  his  firft  refolution.  He  again  commanded 
a  halt,  fummoned  a  council  of  war  ;  and  different  mea- 
fures  being  propofed,  acceded  to  the  fingle  opinion  of 
Parmenio,  who  advifed  that  the  foot  ffiould  remain  fta- 
tionary  until  a  detachment  of  horfe  had  explored  the 
field  of  battle  and  carefully  examined  the  difpofition  of 
the  enemy.  Alexander,  whofe  conduct  was  equalled 
by  his  courage,  and  both  furpafled  by  his  a£fivity,  Per* 
formed  thofe  important  duties  in  perfon  at  the  head  of 
his  light  horfe  and  royal  cohort.  Having  returned 
with  unexampled  celerity,  he  again  affiembled  his  cap¬ 
tains;  and  encouraged  them  by  a  ffiort  fpeech.  Their 
ardour  correfponded  with  his  own  ;  and  the  foldiers, 
confident  of  vidtory,  were  commanded  to  take  reft  and 
refreftiment. 

“  Meanwhile  Darius,  perceiving  the  enemy  s  ap¬ 
proach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  a&ion.  Notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain,  he  was  obliged 
to  contrail  his  front,  and  form  in  two  lines,  each  of 


which  was  extremely  deep.  According  to  the  Perfian 
cuftom,  the  king  occupied  the  centre  of  the  firft  line, 
furrounded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great 
officers  of  his  court,  and  defended  by  his  horfe  and 
foot  guards,  amounting  to  15,000  chofen  men.  Thefe 
fplendid  troops,  who  feemed  fitter  for  parade  than  bat¬ 
tle,  were  flanked  on  either  fide  by  the  Greek  merce¬ 
naries  and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully  fele£led 
from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing  confifted  of  the 
Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians  and  Sacse  :  the  left  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Ba£lrians,  Perfians,  and  ar~ 

dufiaxis. 
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Arbela.  dufians.  The  various  nations  compofing  tills  immenfe 

— -v - '  hoft  were  differently  armed,  with  i  words,  fpears,  clubs, 

and  hatchets :  while  the  horfe  and  foot  of  each  divi¬ 
sion  were  promifcuoufly  blended,  rather  from  the  re- 
fult  of  accident  than  by  the  direction  of  defign.  The 
armed  chariots  fronted  the  firft  line,  whofc  centre  was 
farther  defended  by  the  elephants.  Chofen  fquadrons 
of  Scythian,  BaCtrian,  and  Cappadocian  cavalry  advan¬ 
ced  before  either  wing,  prepared  to  bring  on  the  ac¬ 
tion,  or  after  it  began  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear.  The  unexpected  approach  of  Alexander 
within  fight  of  his  tents  prevented  Darius  from  forti¬ 
fying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp  ;  and,  as  he  dreaded 
a  nocturnal  affault  from  enemies  who  often  veiled  their 
defigns  in  darknefs,  he  Commanded  his  men  to  remain 
all  night  under  arms.  This  unufual  meafure,  the 
gloomy  file  nee,  the  long  and  anxious  expectation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fatigue  of  a  refllefs  night,  difeouraged 
the  whole  army,  but  infpired  double  terror  into  thofe 
who  had  witneffed  the  miferable  difafters  on  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus  and  the  Iffus. 

“  At  daybreak  Alexander  difpofed  of  his  troops  in 
a  manner  fuggefted  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  deep 
order  of  the  enemy.  His  main  body  confided  of  two 
heavy-armed  phalanxes,  each  amounting  to  above 
16,000  men.  Of  thefe  the  greater  part  formed  into 
one  line  ;  behind  which  he  placed  the  heavy-armed 
men,  reinforced  by  his  targeteers,  with  orders,  that 
when  the  outfpreading  wings  of  the  enemy  prepared 
to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  firft  line,  the  fecond 
fliould  immediately  wheel  to  receive  them.  The  caval¬ 
ry  and  light  infantry  were  fo  difpofed  on  the  wings, 
that  while  one  part  refilled  the  fhock  of  the  Perfians 
in  front,  another,  by  only  facing  to  the  right  or  left, 
might  take  them  in  Hank.  Skilful  archers  and  darters 
were  polled  at  proper  intervals,  as  affording  the  befl 
defence  againft  the  armed  chariots,  which  (as  Alexan¬ 
der  well  knew)  mull  immediately  become  ufelefs  when¬ 
ever  their  conductors  or  horfes  were  wounded. 

u  Having  thus  arranged  the  feveral  parts,  Alexan¬ 
der  with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in  an  oblique 
direction  towards  the  enemy’s  left  ;  a  manoeuvre  which 
enabled  the  Macedonians  to  avoid  contending  at  once 
with  fuperior  numbers.  When  his  advanced  battalions, 
notwithftanding  their  nearnefs  to  the  enemy,  flill  ftretch- 
ed  towards  the  right,  Darius  alfo  extended  his  left,  till, 
fearing  that  by  continuing  this  movement,  his  men 
fhould  be  drawn  gradually  off  the  plain,  he  command¬ 
ed  the  Scythian  fquadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the 
farther  extenfion  of  the  hoflile  line.  Alexander  imme¬ 
diately  detached  a  body  of  horfe  to  oppofe  them.  An 
equeflrian  combat  enflied,  in  which  both  parties  were 
reinforce^,  and  the  barbarians  finally  repelled.  The 
armed  chariots  then  iffued  forth  with  impetuous  vio¬ 
lence  ;  but  tlieir  appearance  only  was  formidable  ;  for 
the  precautions  taken  by  Alexander  rendered  their  af¬ 
fault  harmlefs.  Darius  next  moved  his  main  body, 
but  with  fo  little  order,  that  the  horfe,  mixed  with 
the  infantry,  advanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line, 
which  his  generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance  to  fupply. 
Alexander  feized  the  decifive  moment,  and  penetrated 
into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of  fquadrons.  He  was 
followed  by  the  neareft  fe6lions  of  the  phalanx,  who 
rufiied  forward  with  loud  Ihouts,  as  if  they  had  already 
purfued  the  enemy.  In  this  part  of*thc  field,  the  vic- 
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tory  tv  as  not  long  doubtful ;  after  a  feeble  refinance,  Arfcefo* 
the  barbarians  gave  way  ; "and  the  pufillanimous  Darius  |j 
was  fore  molt  in  the  flight.  Arbitrary. 

“  The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided.  The 
more  remote  divifions  of  the  phalanx,  upon  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parme- 
nio,  was  in  danger,  had  not  immediately  followed 
Alexander.  A  vacant  fpace  was  thus  left  in  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  line,  through  which  fome  fquadrons  of  Per- 
fian  and  Indian  horfe  penetrated  with  celerity,  and 
advanced  to  the  hoflile  camp.  It  was  then  that  Alex¬ 
ander  derived  fignal  and  well-earned  advantages  from 
his  judicious  order  of  battle.  The  heavy-armed  troops 
and  targeteers,  which  he  had  fldlfully  polled  behind 
the  phalanx,  fpeedily  faced  about,  advanced  with  a  ra¬ 
pid  flep,  and  attacked  the  barbarian  cavalry,  already 
entangled  among  the  baggage.  The  enemy,  thus  fur- 
prifed,  were  dellroyed  or  put  to  flight.  Meanwhile, 
the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled  Alexander  from 
the  purfuit  ot  Darius.  In  advancing  againfl  the  ene¬ 
my’s  right,  he  was  met  by  the  Parthian,  Indian,  and 
Perfian  horfe,  who  maintained  a  (harp  conflict.  Si^ty 
of  the  Companions  fell ;  Hepbseftion,  Ccenus,  and  $Te- 
nidas,  were  wounded.  Having  at  length  diflipated  this 
cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexander  prepared  to  attack  the 
foot  in  that  wing.  But  the  bufinefs  was  already  c Heft¬ 
ed,  chiefly  by  the  Theffalian  horfe  ;  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done,  but  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  and  to 
render  the  vi6lory  as  decifive  as  poflible. 

“  According  to  the  leafl  extravagant  accounts,  with 
the  lofs  of  500  men,  he  dellroyed  40,000  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  who  never  thenceforth  affembled  in  fufftcient 
numbers  to  difpute  his  dominion  in  the  eaft.  The  in¬ 
valuable  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Sufiana,  and  Perils, 
with  their  refpeCtive  capitals  of  Babylon,  Sufa,  and 
Perfepolis,  formed  the  prize  of  his  Ikill  and  valour. 

The  gold  and  filver  found  in  thofe  cities  amounted  to 
thirty  millions  flerling  ;  the  jewels  and  other  precious 
fpoil,  belonging  to  Darius,  fufficed,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  to  load  20,000  mules,  and  5000  camels.”  The 
confequences  of  this  victory  the  reader  will  find  narrat¬ 
ed  under  the  article  Persia. 

ARBERG,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  with  a  handfome  caftle,  where  the  bailiff  re- 
fides.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aar,  in  a  kind  of  illand. 

E.  Long.  17.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

ARBITER,  in  the  Civil  Law,  implies  a  judge  no¬ 
minated  by  the  magiflrate,  or  chofen  voluntarily  by 
the  two  contending  parties,  in  order  to  decide  their 
differences. 

The  civilians  make  a  difference  between  arbiter  and 
arbitrator ,  though  both  found  their  power  on  the  com- 
promife  of  the  parties;  the  former  being  obliged  to 
judge  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  law,  whereas  the  * 
latter  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  his  own  diferetion,  and  ac¬ 
commodate  the  differences  in  the  manner  that  appears 
to  him  moll  jufl  and  equitable. 

ARBITRARY,  that  which  is  left  to  the  choice  or 
arbitration  of  men,  or  not  fixed  by  any  pofitive  law  or 
injunction. 

ARBITRART  Punifbmerit ,  in  Law,  denotes,  fuch  pu¬ 
tt  ifliments  as  are  by  llatute  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the 
judge.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  arbitrary  punifhments, 
that  the  judge  cannot  inflift  death.  Hence  all  punifli- 
ments  that  are  not  capital  have  acquired  the  name  of 
3  Y  arbitrary 
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arbitrary  punijhments,  even  although  they  be  exprefsly  fortrefs  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
pointed  out  by  ftatute. 

ARBITRATION,  is  where  the  parties,  injuring 
i  and  injured,  fubmit  all  matters  in  difpute,  concerning 
any  perfonal  chattels  or  perfonal  wrong,  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  or  arbitrators;  who  are 
to  decide  the  controverfy  :  and,  if  they  do  not  agree, 
it  is  ufual  to  add,  that  another  perfon  be  called  in  as 
umpire,  ( imperator  or  impar ),  to  whofe  foie  judgment 
it  is  then  referred ;  or  frequently  there  is  only  one  ar¬ 
bitrator  originally  appointed.  This  decifion,  in  any  of 
thefe  cafes,  is  called  an  award .  And^  thereby  the 

queftion  is  as  fully  determined,  and  the  right  transfer¬ 
red  or  fettled,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  or  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  juftiee. 

See  Law. 

ARBITRATOR,  a  private  extraordinary  judge, 
chofen  by  the  mutual  confent  of  parties,  to  determine 
controverfies  between  them.  See  Arbiter  and  Arbi¬ 
tration. 

ARBOIS,  a  fmall  populous  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Jura,  formerly  Franche  Compte,  famous 
for  its  wines.  E.  Long.  5.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  55* 

ARBON,  an  ancient  town  in  Swifieriand,  on  the 
femth  banks  of  the  lake  Conftance,  in  Thurgaw.  It 
has  a  cattle  built  by  the  Romans,  and  is  under  the  ju- 
rifdi&ion  of  the  bithop  of  Conftance.  In  the  time  of 
war,  the  Swifs  have  a  right  to  put  in  a  garrifon.  The 
Pupifli  and  Proteftant  religions  are  equally  tolerated  in 
this  town.  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat.  4.  38. 

ARBOR,  in  Botany,  a  tree.  Trees  are  by  Linnaeus 
claffed  in  the  feventh  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  are  diftinguilhed  from  Ihrubs  in  that  their  Items 
come  up  with  buds  on  them  5  but  this  diltinftion  holds 
not  univerfally,  there  being  rarely  any  buds  on  the 
large  trees  in  India. 

Arbor,  in  Mechanics ,  the  principal  part  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft  ;  alfo  the  axis  or 
fpindle  on  which  a  machine  turns',  as  the  arbor  of  a 
crane,  windmill,  &.c. 

Arbor  Dianes.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

ARBOR  Vitce.  See  Thuya,  Botany  Index. 

ARBORESCENT,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  ob¬ 
jects  as  refemble  trees. 

ARBORIST,  a  perfon  (killed  in  that  part  of  botany 

which  treats  of  trees.  . 

Arborescent  Star-jijh ,  in  Zoology ,  a  fpecies  of  ai- 
terias.  See  Asterias. 

ARBORIBONSES,  in  modern  hiftory,  priefts  of 
Japan,  who  live  an  erratic  life,  and  fubfift  on  alms.. 

They  dwell  in  caverns,  and  cover  their  heads  with 
bonnets  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

ARBOUR,  in  Gardening ,  a  kind  of  fhady  bower, 
formerly  in  great  efteem ;  but  of  late  rejected  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  damp  and  unwholefome. 

Arbours  are  generally  made  of  lattice  work,  either 
©f  wood  or  iron  ;  and  covered  with  elms,  limes,  horn¬ 
beams  ;  or  with  creepers,  as  honeyfuckles,  jafmines,  or 
paftion  flowers-,  either  of  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
very  well,  if  rightly  managed. 

ARBROATH.  See  Aberbrothick. 

ARBURG,  a  town  of  Swifieriand,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  on  the  river  Aar.  It  is  fmall,  but  very 
ftrong,  being  feated  on  a  rock,  and  defended  by  a  good. 
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E.  Long.  17.  55.  N.  Lat.  Arbufcula 
47.  10.  II 

ARBUSCULA,  is  ufed  by  Bradley  to  denote  a  Arbuthnot. 
little  or  dwarf  tree,  above  the  rank  of  fhrubs,  but  be- 
low  that  of  trees  ;  fuch,  e.  g.  as  the  elder. 

ARBUSTUM,  implies  a  number  or  multitude  of 
trees  planted  for  the  fruit’s  fake. 

The  word  was  more  peculiarly  applied  to  a  place 
planted  with  trees  for  fattening  vines  to,  which  are 
hence  called  by  Columella  arbujlivce. 

Arbustum  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  an  or¬ 
chard,  or  field  wherein  trees  are  planted  at  fuch  di- 
ttance  that  there  is  room  for  ploughing  and  growing 
corn  between. 

ARBUTHNOT,  Alexander,  principal  of  the 
univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  the  year  1538.  He  ftudied  firft 
at  Aberdeen  ;  and  was  afterwards  fent  over  to  France, 
where,  under  the  famous  Cujacius,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1563,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  orders.  Whether  he 
was  ordained  by  a  bilhop  or  by  prelhyters,  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  In  1  568,  he  was  appointed  minifter  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Logie  Buchan  *,  and  in  the  following 
year,  Mr  Alexander  Anderfon  being  deprived,  our  au¬ 
thor  was  made  principal  of  the  king’s  college  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  his  room.  In  the  general  afiembly  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  years  1573  and  1577,  was 
chofen  moderator ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  an 
active  fupporter  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  died  in 
1 583,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in 
the  College  church  of  Aberdeen.  We  are  told  in  the 
Biographia,  that  he  was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philofo- 
pher,  a  mathematician,  a  lawver,  a  divine,  and  a  phy- 
fician.  He  wrote  Orationes  de  origine  et  dignitate  juris, 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  1572,  410.  His  cotemporary 
Thomas  Maitland  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  on  the 
publication  of  this  book:  they  are  printed  in  the  Delic. 

Poet.  Scot .  He  publHhed  Buchanan’s  Hiftory  of 

Scotland  in  the  year  1582. 

Arbuthnot,  John ,  M.  D.  the  fon  of  an  Epifcopal 
clergyman  in  Scotland,  was  born  foon  after  the  Refto- 
ration  at  Arbuthnot  near  Montrofe.  After  acquiring 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  elementary  parts  of 
education,  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Aberdeen, 
where  the  buddings  of  thofe  great  qualities  and  thofe 
fallies  of  wit,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  his  future 
greatnefs,  foon  made  their  appearance.  Having  there 
gone  through  a  courfe  of  academical  ftudies,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  do&or  of  phyfic,  he  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  both  of  his  natural  and 
acquired  abilities.  Fie  then  began  to  difplay  his  ta¬ 
lents,  in  teaching  mathematics,  in  which  he  was  very, 
expert.  “  An  Examination  of  Dr  Woodward’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Deluge,”  &c.  in  1697,  firft  made  him 
known  to  the  learned  world.  This  performance  was 
received  with  great  applaufe  ;  and  in  1700  a  treatife 
“  On  the  Ufetulnefs  of  Mathematical  Learning”  ft  ill 
increafed  his  reputation.  A  very  interetting  paper 
“  On  the  Regularity  of  the  Births  of  both  Sexes,” 
demonftrating  from  authentic  proofs  the  universal  fi- 
milarity  which  is  obferved  by  nature  in  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  drawing  from  thefe  feveral  political  and 
moral  inferences,  which  he  prefented  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety, 
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ctety,  procured  his  ele£tion  in  1704  into  body,  lumes, 

Meanwhile,  in  his  own  proper  profeflion,  he  was  ac¬ 
quiring  confiderable  eminence,  and  was  appointed,  on 
account  of  his  great  medical  knowledge,  phyfician  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  fhortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  phyfieians  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Anne.  He  was  admitted  in  1710  a  fellow  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  formed  about  this  period  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance,  which  lafted  with  unabating  tendernefs 
and  affe&ion  during  the  reft  of  his  life,  with  thefe 
great  literary  men,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift.  In  1714 
lie  engaged  in  an  extenfive  defign,  of  making  a  fatire 
upon  all  the  abufes  of  fcience  in  every  branch  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Pope  and  Swift,  which  was  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  form  of  the  hiftory  of  a  fictitious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  in  the  grave  ironical  ftyle.  The  plan  was 
never  finiflied,  but  the  “  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus,”  publifhed  in  Pope’s  works,  form  a  part  5  of 
which,  much  is  the  performance  of  Dr  Arbuthnot. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  whole  of  the  fir  ft  book  is 
of  his  competition,  in  which  the  great  profound nefs  of 
knowledge  that  is  difeerned,  and  the  good-natured 
pleafantry  with  which  the  fatire  is  direCted,  has  gain¬ 
ed  it  the  character  of  one  of  the  mott  original,  learn¬ 
ed,  and  interefting  pieces  in  the  Englith  language. 

Thole  parts  which  relate  to  anatomy,  the  manners 
and  cuttoms  of  antiquity,  and  logic,  are  particularly  his 
performance.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  made 
a  vifit  to  Paris,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  melancholy, 
which  attended  him  on  account  of  that  circumftance* 
which  was  a  fevere  ftroke  to  him,  and  deflruCtive  not 
only  to  his  perfonal,  but  alfoto  his  political  views.  Re- 
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entitled  “  The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Dr  Arbuthnot 


turning  from  thence,  as  his  medical  fervices  were  no 
longer  required  at  St  James’s,  he  retired  from  it,  and 
followed  at  large  the  pra&ice  of  his  profeflion  ;  yet 
he  did  not  thence  give  up  his  literary  purfuits,  but 
purfued  them  with  great  ardour,  although  long  in¬ 
tervals  take  place  between  the  times  of  his  publi¬ 
cations.  A  work  entitled  “  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Meafures,”  explained  and  exemplified 
in  feveral  diflertations,  in  a  qto  vol.  appeared  in  1727, 
which  is  the  chief  of  his  ferious  performances.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  feveral  inaccuracies  in  it,  which  could 
hardly  be  avoided  in  fo  intricate  a  fubjedl,  it  is  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as 
the  ftandard  authority.  A  treatife  “  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments,”  which  was  publilhed  in 
1732,  and  another  publilhed  in  1733,  “  On  the  Effe&s 
of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,”  finifh  the  lift  of  his  fterling 
works.  Both  thefe  were  well  received  by  the  facul¬ 
ty,  and  continue  to  be  ftill  efteemed,  and  are  occa- 
fionally  read  and  quoted.  Refpe£ling  his  humorous 
works,  which  were  the  produdlions  of  his  leifure 
hours,  they  are  fo  confounded  with  thofe  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  them. 
But  a  piece  which,  independent  of  any  other,  would 
raife  him  to  the  charadler  of  the  fir  ft  humorous  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  Englifti  language,  entitled  the  “  Hiftory 
of  John  Bull,”  is  confidently  aferibed  to  him.  This 
is  conduced  with  great  wit  and  humour,  and  all  the 
circumftances  and  characters  are  moft  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed.  Among  his  feveral  avowed  ironical  pieces  are 
“  A  Treatife  concerning  the  Altercation  or  Scolding 
of  the  Ancients,”  and  the  “  Art  of  Political  Lying.” 

In  the  year  1751,  there  were  publifhed  two  fmall  vo* 


Arbuthnot  *,  but  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  con- 
tain  is  denied  by  his  fon  to  be  of  his  composition.  As 
it  was  cuftomary  for  him,  when  any  comical  occur¬ 
rence  took  place,  which  ftruck  his  fancy,  to  write 
concerning  it  in  a  large  folio  which  lay  in  his  parlour  j 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  flight  and  imperfect  ef- 
fays,  which  had  gone  out  of  his  remembrance,  might 
get  abroad  into  the  world.  Through  all  his  pieces  of 
this  kind  there  runs  a  vein  of  good-natured  pleafantry  ) 
and  this  tends  to  confirm  the  charaCler  given  of  him 
by  Swift,  to  a  lady  who  defired  to  know  his  opinion 
concerning  Dr  Arbuthnot,  “  He  has  more  wit  than 
we  all  have,  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit.” 
Although  his  writings  are  free  from  that  gall  and  ran¬ 
cour,  too  common  among  party  writers,  yet  they 
cannot  be  laid  to  be  altogether  free  from  a  party  fpirit. 
He,  however,  cannot  be  cxcufed  in  one  inftance,  of 
allowing  his  perfonal  dtflike  to  overrule  his  humanity, 
viz.  in  the  “  Memorandums  of  the  fix  days  preceding 
the  death  of  a  late  Right  Reverend”  (meaning  Biftiop 
Burnet).  The  indignation  of  a  virtuous  man  towards 
an  infamous  chara&er,  is  fuflicient  to  juftify  his  fe ve¬ 
rity  in  his  bitter  “  Epitaph  on  Colonel  Chartres and 
this  feverity  was  probably  aggravated  by  party  fpirit. 
Although  he  had  no  proper  poetical  talent,  yet  he 
made  an  effort  to  try  his  genius  in  that  kind  of  com¬ 
pofition.  A  piece,  publifhed  in  Dodfley’s  colledlior, 
is  valuable  for  its  philofophical  fentiment,  which  is  en¬ 
titled  rN120I  SEATTON,  Know  tlnjfelf  He  was  alfo 
fkilled  in  muflc  ;  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  mentions  an  an¬ 
them  and  a  burlcfque  fong,  which  are  aferibed  to  him. 

In  thefe  occupations  he  paffed  his  days,  amid  all  tlie 
pleafures  that  can  render  domeftic  life  happy,  in  the 
affe&ion  and  eftimation  of  his  friends,  beloved  and 
efteemed  by  all  his  literary  affociates,  who  have  each 
taken  great  pains  to  celebrate  their  mutual  friendthip. 
Swift  in  one  of  his  poems  fincerely  laments  that  he  is 

“  Far  from  his  kind  Arbuthnot’s  aid, 

Who  knows  his  art,  but  not  his  trade.” 

Pope  has  dedicated  to  him  an  epiftle,  called  a  “  Pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Satires.”  He  was  full  of  humility  and 
refignation  in  all  the  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Of 
his  two  fons,  he  witnelfed  the  death  of  one  ;  and  the 
other,  with  fome  daughters,  furvived  him.  At  length, 
from  an  inveterate  afthma,  he  fell  into  a  dropfical  dis¬ 
order  5  and,  in  order  to  try  the  effedl  of  a  change  of 
air,  he  repaired  to  Hampftcad,  but  without  the  lead: 
gleam  of  hope  refpe£ling  a  recovery,  as  he  affured  his 
friends  Pope  and  Swift.  Returning  to  his  houfe  in 
London,  he  died  February  27.  1734-5.  His  latefi: 
letters  difplay  a  great  ferenity  of  mind,  an  exemplary 
piety,  a  contempt  of  vice,  and  a  glowing  defire  of  vir¬ 
tue.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ARBUTUS,  the  Strawberry  tree.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ARC,  Joan  of,  generally  called  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans,  one  of  the  moft  famed  heroines  in  the  annals  of 
hiftory,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  at  Domremy,  near  Vaucouleurs  in  Lorrain, 
where  her  father,  a  peafant,  named  James  d’Arc,  re¬ 
dded.  When  (lie  was  able  in  the  leaft  degree  to  earn 
a  fuftenance  for  herfelf,  her  parents,  who  were  but 
poor,  put  her  to  fervice  at  a  fmall  inn,  where  ftie  per- 
3  Y  2  formed 
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Arc.  formed  feveral  offices,  more  properly  belonging  to  the 
-v ■  *  other  fex,  fuch  as  riding  the  horfes  to  water  without  a 
faddle,  and  attending  them  in  the  fields,  and  many 
other  fimilar  fervices,  which  greatly  difplayed  her  maf- 
culine  habit  of  body.  At  the  time  when  Charles  VII. 
was  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  and  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  country  had  been  overrun  by  the  Englith, 
Joan,  probably  then  at  the  age  of  27  or  28,  imagined 
that  (he  faw  feveral  vifions,  and  that  in  one  of  thole 
file  was  commanded  by  St  Michael,  to  go  immediately 
to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  clolely  befieged 
by  the  Englifii  army,  and  then  to  procure  the  con  it¬ 
eration  of  the  king  at  Rheims.  In  February  1429, 
her  parents  took  her  to  the  governor  of  Vaucouleurs, 
named  Baudricourt,  who  at  fir  11  held  her  pretended  in- 
fpiration  to  be  no  more  than  an  idle  tale,  and  treated  it 
with  the  contempt  fuch  a  thing  would  have  deferved  ; 
but  at  laft  induced  by  her  entreaties,  he  fent  her  to 
Chi  non,  where  the  king  then  was,  in  order  that  fhe 
might  be  introduced  to  him.  Charles,  whether  it 
proceeded  from  earneft  or  not,  in  order  to  found  her, 
determined  to  prefent  her  to  a  company  of  his  nobles, 
where  no  mark  of  dignity  tended  to  difiinguifii  him 
from,  them  j  and,  it  is  afferted,  that  flie  immediately 
recognized  him,  and  informed  him  of  feerets  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  every  perfon.  She 
boldly  engaged  to  accomplifh  the  two  objcfls  of  her 
million,  and  required  that  they  fnould  arm  her  with  a 
confeerated  fword,  which  lay  in  the  church  of  St  Ca¬ 
tharine  of  Fierbois ;  and  although  file  had  never  feen 
it,  file  accurately  deferibed  every  particular  concerning 
it.  The  manner  in  which  fhe  aded  infpired  many  with 
confidence  ;  and  eertain  doctors  of  the  church  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  infped  into  the  nature  of  her  infpiration, 
and  matrons  to  give  proofs  of  her  virginity.  The  re¬ 
port  which  they  gave  was  very  favourable  ;  but  being 
next  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  they  treated 
her  as  frantiek,  and  demanded  that  file  fliould  fiiew 
them  a  miracle.  She  anfwered,  that  although  file  had 
not  any  at  that  time  to  prefent,  fhe  would  foon  accom- 
plifii  one  at  Orleans.  At  length  being  fully  armed 
and  mounted,  the  was  fent  to  Orleans  along  with  the 
army  deilined  for  its  relief.  By  difplaying  a  confe- 
crated  banner,  fhe  foon  cleanfed  the  camp  of  intempe¬ 
rance  ;  and  by  her  whole  deportment,  animated  the 
foldiers  by  her  exemplary  enthufiafm.  Entering  Or¬ 
leans,  fhe  introduced  a  convoy,  and  boldly  attacking 
the  Englifii  in  their  forts,  fhe  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  ftruck  them  with  fuch  a  panic  that 
they  were  even  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  great 
precipitation.  The  dignity  of  a  fuperiur  mind  and  a 
brave  heroifm  reigned  through  all  her  adiuns.  Va¬ 
rious  other  fucceffes  followed  in  a  inort  time,  and  the 
difmaved  Englifh  everywhere  fled  before  the  hand  of 
a  conquering  enemy,  whom  they  had  but  lately  con¬ 
temned.  Joan  now  thinking  it  proper  to  perform  her 
other  promife  of  crowning  the  king  at  Rheims,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  him- through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  fubmiflion  of  the  towns  as  he  marched,  which  he 
did  without  any  oppofitian.  Arriving  at  Rheims,, the 
keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  to  him,  and,  entering 
the  town,  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  with  the  holy 
oil  of  Clovis,  Joan  (landing  by  his  fide  in  full  armour, 
and  difplaying  her  confeerated  banner.  Charles  filled 
with  gratitude  for  her  important  fervices,  ennobled 


her  family,  and  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  the  $ys,  Arc. 
with  a  conformable  efiate  in  land.  The  two  objeds  of v"- 
her  million  being  now  accomplished,  Joan  prepared  to 
retire  into  the  country  }  but  Dunois,  the  general,  be¬ 
ing  fenfible  of  her  importance  on  account  of  her  pre¬ 
tended  infpiration,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  to  re¬ 
main  in  arms  until  the  Englifh  fhould  be  fully  driven 
from  the  country  ;  which  by  his  perfuafions  he  efFed- 
ed.  Adviied  by  him,  fhe  caft  herfelf  into  Compeigne* 
then  ciofely  befieged  by  the  Englifh  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Having  there  made  a  fally  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  file  drove  them  from  their  entrenchments  j  but  be¬ 
ing  bafely  deferted  by  her  followers,  flie  was  taken 
prifoner.  Upon  her  capture,  the  Englifii  enjoyed  a 
malignant  gratification,  and  refolved  to  fhew  her  no 
mercy  on  account  of  the  change  fhe  had  occafiontd 
in  their  affairs.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent,  ha¬ 
ving  ranfomed  her  from  the  captors,  appointed  a  cri¬ 
minal  profecution  againft  her  upon  the  charges  of  em¬ 
ploying  forcery  and  magic,  and  of  being  impious.  He 
was  joined  in  the  accufation  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  She  was  carried  in  irons  before 
an  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  at  Rouen,  where  feveral 
capricious  interrogatories  were  put  to  her  during  a  trial 
of  about  four  months,  to  which  fhe  anfwered  with  ftea- 
dinefs  and  gravity.  Among  feveral  other  queftions* 
fhe  was  interrogated  why  flie  had  aflifted  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Charles  with  her  ftandard  in  her  hand. 

She  boldly  replied,  u  Becaufe  the  perfon  who  fhared 
in  the  danger,  had  a  right  to  fliare  in  the  glory.” 

Her  defence  was  not  fo  ftrong  concerning  her  pretend¬ 
ed  infpiration  and  vifions,  which  were  the  moft  dange¬ 
rous  points  of  the  attack.  She  appealed  to  the  pope 
upon  being  accufed  on  thefe  grounds  of  impiety  and 
lierefy  •,  but  her  appeal  was  not  allowed.  At  length 
file  was  condemned  of  being  a  blafphemer  and  forcc- 
refs,  and  accordingly  delivered  over  to  the  power  of 
the  civil  magiftrate.  A  view  of  the  dreadful  punifli- 
ment  that  awaited  her,  at  laft  overpowered  her  resolu¬ 
tion  5  and  flie  endeavoured  to  efcape  it,  by  making  a- 
difavowal  of  her  pretended  revelations,  and  a  full  re¬ 
nunciation  of  her  errors.  Her  fentence  was  them 
changed  into  perpetual  imprifonment,  but  this  punifh- 
ment  did  not  affuage  the  fury  of  her  barbarous  ene¬ 
mies.  They  craftily  laid  a  man’s  drefs  in  her  cham¬ 
ber,  and  flie,  induced  by  the  fight  of  an  apparel  in 
which  fhe  had  gained  fo  much  honour,  put  it  on  ;  and 
upon  being  difeovered,  her  enemies  condemned  her  to 
the  flake,  interpreting  the  action  into  a  relapfe  of  lie¬ 
refy.  She  fuffered  her  punifhment  in  June  1431,  at 
the  market-place  of  Rouen,  with  great  firmnefs  ;  and 
even  the  Englifii  themfelves  beheld  the  feene  with 
tears.  Her  death  will  for  ever  caft  an  indelible  ftigma 
on  the  charader  of  her  cruel  profecutors.  Charles  did 
nothing  towards  avenging  her  caufe:  but  ten  years  after¬ 
wards,  contented  himftlf  with  procuring  the  reftora- 
tion  of  her  memory  by  the  pope,  and  a  reverfion  of 
the  procefs.  She  wTas  ftyled  in  that  ad,  a  u  martyr  to 
her  religion,  her  country,  and  her  king.”  In  their 
enthufiaftic  admiration,  her  countrymen  were  not  fo 
flow  in  honouring  her  memory.  Many  marvellous  fto- 
ries  were  related  by  them  concerning  her  death.  Some 
fuppofed  that  fhe  was  not  adually  dead,  and  conti¬ 
nually  expeded,  that,  as  formerly,  fhe  would  come,. 

and  at  their  head  lead  them  on  to  vidory.  A  confift- 
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ii  afje  ent  and  uniform  judgment  refpe&ing  the  a&ions  and 
'  rCjja  addrefs  of  this  perfonage  cannot  be  made  by  pofterity. 
Arcangis.  Xhat  (lie  gave  lierfelf  up  to  the  influence  of  a  heated 
^  fancy,  and  that  (lie  was  confident  in  the  idea  of  her 

divine  infpiration,  and  that  this  notion  was  fo  improved 
by  certain  favourites  of  Charles,  as  to  excite  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  public,  feems  to  be  the  mod  probable  lup- 
pofition.  That  the  appearance  of  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans  tended  to  give  a  decifive  turn  to  the  conteit  be¬ 
tween  the  Engliffi  and  the  French,  has  never  in  the 
lead  been  quedioned. 

The  praife  and  exploits  of  this  noble  heroine  have 
formed  the  fubjeft  of  various  works  both  in  profe  and 
verfe.  In  verle,  that  of  Voltaire  is  very  licentious  and 
burlefque,  and  is  an  injury  to  her  memory  ;  but  it 
has  in  a  great  degree  been  repaired  by  that  mod  fpi- 
ritcd  and  fublime  poem  of  Southey,  in  Englidi,  which 
reprefents  her  in  the  mod  lively  and  driking  colours  of 
heroifm  and  virtue*,  and  by  that  of  Chapelain,  although 
it  did  not  meet  with  fuch  fuccefs.  (Gen.  Biog.). 

ARCADE,  in  ArchiteBure ,  is  ufed  to  denote  any 
opening  in  the  wall  of  a  building  formed  by  an  arch. 

ARC  AD  I,  or  Arcadians,  the  name  of  a  learned 
fociety  at  Rome.  See  Academy. 

ARCADIA,  an  inland  diftrift  in  the  heart  of  Pe- 
loponnefus  (Strabo).  It  is  mountainous,  and  fitter  for 
padure  than  corn  ;  and  therefore  chiefly  celebrated  by 
bucolic  or  padoral  poets,  who  feign  Pan  the  god  of 
fhepherds,  to  be  the  guardian  of  it  (Virgil).  It  has 
to  the  north  Achaia,  to  the  ead  Argos  and  Laconia, 
Meffenia  to  the  fouth,  and  Elis  to  the  wed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  wine  of  this  country  cured  barren- 
nefs  in  women,  and  infpired  the  men  with  rage  j  and 
the  berries  of  the  yew  gathered  there  were  fo  drong  a 
poifon,  that  whoever  dept  or  took  refrefhment  under 
that  tree  was  fure  to  die.  In  Strabo’s  time  there 
were  few  cities  remaining  in  it,  mod  of  them  being 
dedroyed  in  the  Grecian  wars.  Eudathius  fays,  that 
the  country  was  anciently  called  Pelafgia ,  from  Peiafi- 
gos,  who  brought  the  people,  from  roots,  herbs,  and 
leaves  of  trees,  to  feed  on  acorns,  efpecially  beech 
mad  ;  as  Artemidorus  obferves,  that  the  Arcadians 
ufually  lived  on  acorns.  It  was  alfo  called  Lycaoma , 
Gig  antis,  and  Parrhajia  (Stephanus).  The  Arcadi¬ 
ans  are  greatly  commended  for  their  love  of,  and  fkill 
in,  mufic  (Virgil,  Polybius).  To  imitate  the  Arca¬ 
dians,  is  to  labour  and  toil  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
never  conquering  their  own,  but  the  enemies,  of  others 
(Hefychius).  This  probably  took  its  rife  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Arcadians  being  accudomed  to  hire  themfclves 
out  as  mercenaries  to  foreign  nations.  Homer  com¬ 
mends  their  martial  prowefs,  their  padures,  their  (beep, 
and  their  country  w’ell  watered.  'The  gentihtious 
name  is  Arcades ;  who  boaded  of  their  great  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  that  they  were  older  than  the  fun  and  moon 
(Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nonnius,  Plutarch,  Ovid,  Sta¬ 
tius).  They  were  the  fird  who  had  a  year  of  three 
months,  and  therefore  called  Proce/em ,  becaufe  their 
year  was  prior  to  that  adjuded  in  Greece  to  the  courfe 
of  the  moon  (Cenforinus). 

ARCANGIS,  in  the  Turkifh  armies,  an  inferior 
kind  of  infantry,  which  ferve  as  enfans  perrfus ,  and  to 
harafs  and  pillage  the  enemy’s  frontiers.  The  Arcangis 
are  an  order  inferior  to  the  Janizaries  ;  and  when  any 
«f  them,  didinguilh  themfelves?  are  ufually  preferred 


into  the  Janizaries  order.  They  have  no  pay,  but  are  Arcannm 

to  fubfid  on  their  plunder.  Arch. 

ARCANUM,  among  phyficians,  any  remedy,  the, - 

preparation  of  which  is  induilriouily  concealed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enhance  its  value. 

Arcanum,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  villa  of  Q.  Ci¬ 
cero,  Tully’s  brother,  in  Latium,  (Cicero).  Now 
Arce,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  on  the  borders  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  on  the 
river  Melpis,  between  Arpinum  and  Aquinum. 

ARCBOUTANT,  in  building,  an  arched  buttrefs. 

See  Buttress. 

ARCESILAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher, 
about  300  years  before  the  Chridian  era,  was  born  at 
Pitane,  in  Eolis.  He  founded  the  fecond  academy, 
which  is  called  the  fecond  fchool.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  and  well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  his 
criticifms  *,  but  neverthelefs  he  knew  how-  to  accom¬ 
modate  himfelf  to  the  age,  and  purfue  the  allurements 
of  pleafure.  He  had  a  great  number  of  difciples.  His 
do&rines  were  different  in  feveral  reipedts  from  thofe 
of  the  ancient  fchool :  and  perhaps  he  was  led  into  this 
diverfity  of  opinions  by  many  capital  errors  in  the  an¬ 
cient  fchool,  fuch  as  the  incredible  arrogance  of  the 
dogmatids,  who  pretended  to  aiTmn  caufes  for  all 
things  \  the  myderious  air  they  had  thrown  upon  the 
do&rine  of  ideas  *,  the  entirely  difearding  the  teflimo- 
ny  of  the  fenfes  \  the  objection  of  the  Pyrrhonids,  who 
now  began  to  broach  their  opinions  \  the  powerful 
oppolition  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  who  difeo- 
vered  the  feeble  parts  of  the  Academic  philofophy. 

Thefe  might  have  given  caufe  to  reform  the  ancient 
fchool,  and  to  found  a  new  one.  The  middle  fchool, 
therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  we  could 
know  nothing,  nor  even  affure  ourfelves  of  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  this  poiition  \  from  whence  they  inferred,  that 
we  (hould  affirm  nothing,  but  always  fufpend  our  judge-  . 
ment.  They  advanced,  that  a  philofopher  was  able  to 
difpute  upon  every  fubje£l,  and  bring  con  vision  with 
him*  even  upon  contrary  (ides  of  the  fame  quefrion  j 
for  there  are  always  reafons  of  equal  force  both  in  the 
affirmative  and  negative  of  every  argument.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  dotfrine,  neither  our  fenfes  nor  even  our  *■ 
realm? ,  are  to  have  any  credit  :  and  therefore,  in  com¬ 
mon’' affairs,  we  are  to  conform  ourfelves  to  received 
opinions.  Arcefilaus  was  fucceeded  by  his  difciple 
Lacydes. 

ARCH,  in  Geometry ,  any  part  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  circle  or  curved  line,  lying  from  one  point 
to  another,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  whole  circle 
or  line,  or  fume  other  thing  fought  after,  may  be  ga¬ 
thered.  See  Bridge  and  Center. 

Arch,  a  concave  or  hollowed  piece  of  building, 
conbru&ed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  feveral  Rones  of 
which  it  is  compofed  keep  one  another  in  their  places. 

The  terms  arch  and  vault  properly  differ  only  in  this, 
that  the  arch  expreffes  a  narrower,  and  the  vault  a 
broader  piece  of  the  fame  kind.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  form  of  arches  is,  that  fome  are  circu¬ 
lar,  and  others  elliptical  \  the  former  having  a  larger 
or  fmaller  part  of  a  circle,  the  other  of  an  ellipfis. 

What  are  called  frait  arches ,  are  thofe  frequently 
ufed  for  doors  and  windows,  the  upper  and  under 
edges  of  which  are  ftraight  and  parallel,  and  the  ends  and 

joints. 
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ill  pointing  toward  a  centre.  The  {pace  between  Charles 
of  a  bridge  is  called  an  arch,  becaufe  ufually 
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Arch  join 
U  two  ph 
Archangel,  arched  v,.  . 

Triumphal  ARCHES  are  magnificent  entries  into  ci¬ 
ties,  ere  fled  to  adorn  a  triumph,  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  aflion.  The  arches  of  Titus  and  C011- 
fiantine  make  at  this  time  a  great  figure  among  the 
ruins  of  old  Rome. 

Arch,  in  compofition,  fignifies  chief,  or  of  the  firjl 
clafi  :  as  archangel,  archbiffiop,  &c. 

ARCH7EUS,  or  Archeus.  See  Archeus. 
ARCHANGEL,  an  angel  occupying  the  eighth 
rank  in  the  celeitial  hierarchy.  See  Angel  and  Hie¬ 
rarchy. 

Archangel,  a  city  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Dwina,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Dwina, 
about  fix  miles  from  the  White  fea,  in  E.  Long.  39. 

N.  Lat.  64.  30.  The  city  extends  about  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  rich,  popu¬ 
lous,  built  in  the  modern  tafle,  and  is  a  metropolitan 
fee.  It  rofe  from  a  cattle  built  on  the  fpot  by  Bafilo- 
witz  II.  to  protefl  the  increafing  trade  brought  there 
by  the  difeovery  of  the  White  fea  by  the  Englifti,  and 
took  its  name  from  a  monaftery  built  in  honour  of  the 
archangel  Michael.  Before  this  period  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe  between  Ruflia  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  had  been  long  carried  on  by  the  Hanfeatic 
towns ;  which  ufually  failed  to  Revel  or  Narva,  and 
from  thence  palled  through  Dorpt  or  Plefcof  and  No- 
vogorod,  where  their  faflories  were  eftabliffied.  The 
accidental  difeovery  of  Archangel,  in  1553,  deprived 
the  Hanfeatic  towns  of  a  great  part  of  this  lucrative 
commerce,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Englifh.  On  the 
X  1  th  of  May,  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  three  (hips 
failed  from  Deptford,  in  order  to  explore  the  northern 
feas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby* 
Two  of  thefe  veffels  penetrated  as  high  as  the  7 2d  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  to  the  coaft  of  Spitzbergen  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  forced  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  the 
bay  of  the  river  Arzina  in  Ruflian  Lapland,  both  their 
crews  were  frozen  to  death.  Richard  Chancellor,  who 
commanded  the  other  {hip,  called  the  Bonaventure , 
difeovering  the  country  bordering  upon  the  White  fea, 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  in  a  bay,  which 
he  denominated  the  Bay  of  St  Nicholas ,  from  a  con¬ 
vent  of  that  name  near  the  prefent  port  of  Archangel. 
The  czar  Iwan  Bafilowitz,  being  informed  of  his  ar¬ 
rival,  invited  him  to  his  court,  where  he  was  hofpita- 
bly  entertained,  and  the  czar  indulged  the  Englifh 
with  a  free  trade  in  his  dominions :  in  confequence  of 
this  permiffion,  a  company  of  merchants  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  London  ;  and  being  encouraged  by  particular 
privileges  from  the  czar,  let  on  foot  a  confiderable 
commerce,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  nations. 
This  traffic  the  Englifh  for  fome  time  enjoyed  without 
competition.  The  Dutch,  however,  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  gradually  infinuated  themfelves  into  this  com¬ 
merce  *,  which  they  carried  on  to  a  very  great  difadvanT 
tage,  as  not  being  favoured  with  thofe  privileges  which 
the  czar  had  granted  to  the  Englifh  company.  Thefe 
were  at  lafl  fuddenly  annihilated  by  Alexis  Michaelo- 
vitch;  who  in  1648  banifhed  the  Englifh  merchants 
from  all  his  dominions.  The  caufe  of  this  expulfion  is 
generally  imputed  to  the  refentment  which  the  czar 
conceived  againft  the  Englifh  for  the  execution  of 
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vljailv,  I.  with  whom  he  Avas  clofely  conne&ed  by  Archan^, 
leagues  of  amity  and  alliance:  but  in  effecl  he  abolifh-  Archbifhop 
ed  the  company’s  privileges  in  the  year  before  that  s— "V* 
event  *,  and  his  indignation  againfl  the  Englifh  for  their 
rebellion,  Mr  Coxe  affirms,  was  only  a  political  pretext ; 
the  real  motive  being  derived  from  the  offers  made  by 
the  Dutch  to  pay  duties  of  export  and  import  to  the 
amount  of  15  per  cent,  if  they  were  indulged  with  the 
liberty  of  carrying  on  as  free  a  trade  as  the  Englifh 
throughout  his  dominions.  For  not  long  afterwards,  the 
czar  fuffered  William  Prideaux,  Cromwell’s  agent,  to 
re  fide  at  Archangel  ;  and  permitted  the  Englifh  to 
renew  their  commerce  in  that  port  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  with  other  foreigners.  And  upon  this  footing  alone 
our  merchants  ever  after  continued  to  trade. 

The  commodities  chiefly  imported  into  Archangel, 
were  gold  and  filver  fluffs  and  laces,  gold  wire,  cochi¬ 
neal,  indigo,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing;  wine,  bran¬ 
dy,  and  other  diflilled  fpirits.  The  cufloms  arifing  to 
the  czar  were  computed  at  200,000  rubles  a-year,  and 
the  number  of  foreign  {hips  at  400  annually*  But  up¬ 
on  the  building  of  Peter fhurg,  Peter  the  Great  abolifh- 
ed  the  immunities  of  Archangel,  and  removed  the 
commerce  of  the  White  fea  to  the  havens  of  the  Baltic. 

Still,  however,  its  exports  of  tar  were  confiderable  ; 
in  1730,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lafts,  of  1 1  barrels 
each/  It  fends,  during  winter,  great  quantities  of  the 
rawaga,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  three-finned  cod,  to  Peter- 
fhurg  frozen. 

In  1752  Elizabeth  again  reftored  the  ancient  immu¬ 
nities  of  Archangel ;  and  its  prefent  trade  is  not  in- 
confiderable.  It  fupplies  the  government  of  Archan¬ 
gel,  part  of  thofe  of  Niffinei-Novogorod  and  Cafan, 
with  European  commodities  ;  and  draws  in  exchange 
from  thofe  parts  corn,  flax,  hemp,  coarfe  linen,  cor¬ 
dage,  fails,  mails  and  tallow,  which  are  moftly  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  Dwina :  it  forms  alfo  a  principal  com¬ 
munication  with  the  northern  and  weflern  parts  of  Si¬ 
beria,  from  whence  the  merchants  procure  furs,  fkins> 
and  iron. 

The  houfes  of  Archangel  are  generally  of  wood,,  but 
well  contrived ;  and  every  chamber  is  provided  with  a 
Hove,  as  a  fence  againfl:  the  cold,  which  is  here  excef- 
five  in  the  winter.  The  ffreets  are  paved  with  broken 
pieces  of  timber  and  rubbifli,  difpofed  fo  unfkilfully, 
that  one  cannot  walk  over  it  without  running  the  rilk 
of  falling,  except  when  the  ffreets  are  rendered  fmooth 
and  equal  by  the  fnow  that  falls  and  freezes  in  the 
winter.  Not  with  {landing  the  feverity  of  the  cold  in 
this  place,  there  is  always  plenty  of  good  provifions  ; 
butchers  meat,  poultry,  wild  fowl :  and  fifli,  in  a  great 
variety,  are  fold  furprifingly  cheap. 

The  moft  remarkable  edifice  in  Archangel  is  a  large 
townhoufe,  built  of  fquare  ffones  in  the  Italian  manner, 
and  divided  into  three  parts.  One  of  thefe  confifts 
of  large  commodious  apartments,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  merchants,  ftrangers  as  well  as  natives  :  here 
they  are  permitted  to'refide  with  their  merchandife 
till  the  month  of  O&ober,  when.all  the  foreign  fhips 
fet  fail  for  their  refpedlive  countries.  Then,  too,  the 
native  traders  are  obliged  to  remove  their  quarters  from 
the  townhoufe.  In  1793  great  Par^  °f  this  c*ty  an(^ 
fuburbs  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  but  has  fince  been  ele¬ 
gantly  rebuilt. 

ARCHBISHOP,  the  name  of  a  church  dignitary 

of 
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of  the  firft  clafs.  Archbifhops  were  not  known  in  the 
eaft  till  about  the  year  320;  and  though  there  were 
fome  foon  after  this  who  had  the  title,  yet  that  was 
only  a  perfonal  honour,  by  which  the  bifhops  of  confi- 
derable  cities  were  diftinguifhed.  It  was  not  till  of 
late  that  archbifhops  became  metropolitans,  and  had 
fufFragans  under  them.  Athanafius  appears  to  be  the 
firft  who  ufed  the  title  Archbifhop ,  which  he  gave  oc- 
cafionally  to  his  predeceffor  •,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
like  manner,  gave  it  to  Athanafius  \  not  that  either  of 
them  were  entitled  to  any  jurifdidlion,  nor  even  any 
precedence  in  virtue  of  it.  Among  the  Latins,  Ifi- 
dore  Hifpalenfis  is  the  firft  that  fpeaks  of  archbifhops. 
He  diftinguifhes  four  orders  or  degrees  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  hierarchy,  viz.  patriarchs,  archbifhops,  metropo¬ 
litans,  and  bifhops. 

The  archbifhop,  befide  the  infpedlion  of  the  bifhops 
and  inferior  clergy  in  the  province  over  which  he  pre- 
fides,  exercifes  epifcopal  jurifdidlion  in  his  own  dio- 
cefe.  He  is  guardian  of  the  fpiritualties  of  any  va¬ 
cant  fee  in  his  province,  as  the  king  is  of  the  tempo- 
ralties  5  and  exercifes  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion  in’  it. 
He  is  entitled  to  prefent  by  lapfe  to  all  the  ecclefiafti¬ 
cal  livings  in  the  difpofal  of  his  diocefan  bifhop,  if  not 
filled  within  fix  months.  He  has  likewife  a  cuftomary 
prerogative,  upon  confecrating  a  bifhop,  to  name  a 
clerk  or  chaplain  to  be  provided  for  by  fuch  bifhop  5 
in  lieu  of  which  it  is  now  ufual  to  accept  an  option. 
He  is  faid  to  be  enthroned  when  vefted  in  the  arch- 
bifhopric  •,  whereas  bifhops  are  faid  to  be  inftalied. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and  York.  Can¬ 
terbury  hath  the  following  fuffragan  bifhoprics  apper¬ 
taining  to  it,  St  Afaph,  Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bri- 
ftol,  Chichefter,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  St  David’s, 
Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Landaff,  Lincoln, 
London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Rochefter, 
Salifbury,  Winchefter,  and  Worcefter.  To  York  ap¬ 
pertained  the  bifhoprics  of  Carlifle,  Chefter,  and  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  bifhopric  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  whofe  bifhop  is  not  a  lord  of  parliament. 
See  Canterbury  and  York. 

The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  had  anciently,  viz. 
till  the  year  1152,  jurifdidlion  over  Ireland  as  well  as 
England,  and  was  ftyled  a  patriarchy  and  fometimes 
alterius  orbis  papa ,  and  or  bis  Britannici  pontifex.  Mat¬ 
ters  were  done  and  recorded  in  his  name  thus,  Anno 
yontificatus  nojlri primo ,  &c.  The  firft  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  was  Auftin,  appointed  by  King  Ethelbert, 
on  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  about  the  year  598/ 
He  was  alfo  regatus  natus.  He  even  enjoyed  fome 
fpecial  marks  of  royalty  ;  as,  to  be  patron  of  a  bifhop¬ 
ric,  which  he  was  of  Rochefter  ;  and  to  make  knights, 
coin  moneys,  &c.  He  is  ftill  the  firft  peer  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  next  to  the  royal  family  ;  having  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  dukes  and  all  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
It  ifs  his  privilege,  by  cuftom,  to  crown  the  kings  and 
Queens  of  this  kingdom.  He  may  retain  and  qualify 
eight  chaplains  ;  whereas  a  duke  is  allowed  by  ftatute 
only  fix.  He  has,  by  common  law,  the  power  of  pro¬ 
bate  of  wills  and  teftaments,  and  granting  letters  of 
adminiftration.  He  has  alfo  a  power  to  grant  licenfes 
and  difpenfations  in  all  cafes  formerly  fued  for  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God. 
He  accordingly  iflu.es  fpecial  licenfes  to  marry,  to  hold 


two  livings,  Sec.  and  he  exercifes  the  right  of  confer¬ 
ring  degrees.  He  alfo  holds  feveral  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  :  as,  codrt  of  arches,  court  of  audience,  preroga¬ 
tive  court,  and  court  of  peculiars. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  has  the  like  rights  in  his 
province  as  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  has 
precedence  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  royal  blood  ;  and  of 
all  officers  of  ftate,  except  the  lord  high  chancellor. 
He  has  alfo  the  rights  of  a  count  palatine  over  Hex- 
amfhire.  The  firft  archbifhop  of  York  was  Paulinus, 
appointed  by  Pope  Gregory  about  the  year  622.  He 
had  formerly  jurifdiftion  over  all  the  bifhops  of  Scot- 
lend  *,  but  in  the  year  1470,  Pope  Sextus  IV.  created 
the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  archbifhop  and  metropolitan 
of  all  Scotland. 

Scotland,  whilft  epifeopacy  prevailed  in  that  country, 
had  two  archbifhops ,  of  St  Andrew’s  and  Glafgow  ;  of 
which  the  former  was  accounted  the  metropolitan  ; 
and,  even  before  it  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bifhopric,  refilled  with  great  fpirit  all  the  attempts  of 
the  archbifhops  of  York  in  England  to  become  the  me¬ 
tropolitans  of  Scotland.  The  fees  of  Argyll,  Galloway, 
and  the  Ifles,  were  fufFragans  to  Glafgow  j  all  the  others 
in  the  kingdom  to  St  Andrew’s. 

Ireland  has  four  archbifhops  ;  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Caffiel,  and  Tuam,  of  which  the  former  is  primate  of 
all  Ireland. 

ARCHBISHOPRIC,  in  E  cclejia flic  a  l  Geography, 
a  province  fubjedt  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  an  archbi- 
ftiop. 

ARCHBUTLER,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
German  empire,  who  prefents  the  cup  to  the  emperor 
on  folemn  occafions.  This  office  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Bohemia. 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  much  the  fame  with  the  great  chamberlain  in 
England.  The  eledlor  of  Brandenburg  was  appointed 
by  the  golden  bull  archchamberlain  of  the  empire. 

ARCHCHANCELLOR,  a  high  officer,  who,  in 
ancient  times,  prefided  over  the  fecretaries  of  the  court. 
Under  the  two  firft  races  of  the  kings  of  France,  when 
their  territories  were  divided  into  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Arles,  there  were  three  archchancellors:  and  hence  the 
three  archchancellors  ftill  fubfifting  in  Germany  ;  the 
archbifhop  of  Mentz  being  archchancellor  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  the  archbifhop  of  Cologn,  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Treves. 

ARCHCHANT  OR,  the  prefident  of  the  chan  tors 
of  a  church. 

ARCHCOUNT,  a  title  formerly  given  to  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  on  account  of  his  great  power  and  riches. 

ARCHDEACON,  an  ecclefiaftical  dignitary  or  of¬ 
ficer  next  to  a  bifhop,  whofe  jurifdidlion  extends  either 
over  the  whole  diocefe  or  only  a  part  of  it.  He  is  ufual- 
ly  appointed  by  the  bifhop  himfelf  *,  and  hath  a  kind  of 
epifcopal  authority,  originally  derived  from  the  bilhop, 
but  now  independent  and  d  ill  in  £1  from  his.  He  there¬ 
fore  vifits  the  clergy  •,  and  has  his  feparate  court  for  pu- 
nifhment  of  offenders  by  fpiritual  cen fares,  and  for 
hearing  all  other  caufes  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance. 
There  are  60  archdeacons  in  England. 

Archdeacon's  Court,  is  the  inoft  inferior  court  in 
the  whole  exclefiaftical  polity.  It  is  held  in  the  arch¬ 
deacon’s  abfence,  before  a  judge  appointed  by  himftlf 
and  called  his  official ;  and  its  jurifdi&ion  is  fometimes 
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AtcHruld  in 'concurrence  ^ith.  fometimes  in  exclofion  of,  the  bi 
I!  (hop’s  court  of  the  diocefe.  From  hence,  however,  by 
Archers.  ftatute  24  Hen.  VIIL  c.  12.  there  lies  an  appeal  to  that 

'  of  the  biihop.  P  .  .  . 

ARCHDRUID,  the  chief  or  pontiff  of  the  ancient 

druids  of  a  nation.  See  Druid.  , 

ARCHDUKE,  a  title  peculiar  to  the  houie  ot 
Auftria ;  all  the  Tons  of  which  are  archdukes,  and  the 
daughters  arcliducheffes.  See  Duke.  f  . 

ARCHELAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philolopher, 
the  difciple  of  Anaxagoras,  fiouri  (bed  about  440  years 
before  Chrift.  He  read  left  ores  at  Athens  and  did 
not  depart  much  from  the  opinions  of  his  mailer.  He 
taught  that  there  was  a  double  principle  of  all  thing  , 
namely,  the  expanfton  and  condenfalton  of  the  air, 
whichhe  regarded  as  infinite.  Heat,  according  to  him, 
was  in  continual  motion.  Cold  was  ever  at  reft..  i  he 
earth,  which  was  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe, 
bad  no  motion.  It  originally  refembled  a  wet  mar(h, 
but  was  afterwards  dried  up;  and  its  figure,  be  laid 
refembled  that  of  an  egg.  Animals  were  produced 
from  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  even  men  were  formed 
An  the  fame  manner.  All  animals  have  a  foul,  which 
<  was  born  with  them  :  but  the  capacities  °f  which  vary 
according  to  the  ftruaure  of  the  organs  of  the  body  in 
which  it  refides.— Socrates,  the  moft  illuftrious  of  his 
difciples,  was  his  fucceffor.  ' 

Archelaus,  the  fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  e- 
clared  king  of  Judea  the  fecond  year  after  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  He  put  to  death  3000  perfons  before  he  went 
to  Rome  to  be  confirmed  by  Auguftus  However  that 
emperor  gave  him  half  of  what  had  been  poffeffed  by 
bisfether8;  but  at  length,  on  frefh  complaints  exhibit¬ 
ed  again  ft  him  by  the  Jews,  lie  bamftied  him  to  Vienne 
•  Gaul  A.  D.  6.  where  he  died. 

Archelaus,  the  fon  of  Apollonius,  one  of  the 
greateft  fculptors  of  antiqdity,  was  a  native  of  Ionia, 
and  is  thought  to  have  lived  in  the  tune  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius.  He  executed,  in  marble,  the  apotheofis 
of  Homer.  This  mafterpiece  m  fculpturC  was  found 
in  1  c68,  in  a  place  named  Fratocchta,  belonging  to  th 
princes  of  Colonna,  where,  it  is  fai'd,  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius  had  a  pleafure  houfe.  Father  Kircher,  Cupert, 
Spanheim,  and  feveral  other  learned  antiquaries,  have 
given  a  defeription  and  explication  of  this  work. 

ARCHERS,  a  kind  of  militia  or  foldierj  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.  The  word  is  formed  of  arcus, 
“  a  bow  1”  whence  area  anus,  and  even  arquis,  and  at- 
quites,  as  they  are  alfo  denominated  m  the  corrupt 

Rate  of  the  Latin  tongue.  . 

Archers  were  much  employed  in  former  times ;  but 
they  are  now  laid  afide,  excepting  m  Turkey  and  fome 
of  the  eaftern  countries  ;  where  there  are  companies  of 
archers  (till  fubf.fting  in  their  armies,  and  with  which 
they  did  terrible  execution  at  the  battle  of  Lepan  . 
AsL  exercife,  the  praaicc  of  archery  is  ft.ll  kept  up 
in  many  places.  See  the  article  Archery. 

In  France,  the  officers  who  attend  the  lieutenants  de 
police  and  provofts,  to  make  captures,  feizures,  arrefts, 
i  are  called  archers  ;  though  their  arms  be  only  hal- 
' herds  or  carabines.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  archers 
of  the  grand  prevot  de  Hotel ;  of  the  prevot  des  mar- 
chands  ;  the  city  archers;  the  archers  deguet,  or  of 
the  watch,  &c.— Small  parties  of  archers,  called 
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the  great  roads,  to  fecure  them  again  ft  robbers.— The 
carriages  of  Lyons,  &c.  are  always  cfcorted  by  a  party  ^ 
of  archers.  To  the  diligence  of  thefe  archers  or  mar-  ‘ 
dial’s  men,  it  is  partly  owing,  that  perfons  now  travel 
in  all  parts  cf  France  in  the  utmoft  fecurity  j  tbere.be- 
ing  fewer  robberies  on  the  highway  in  that  whole  king¬ 
dom  in  a  year  than  about  London  in  a  week.  .  ^ 
ARCHERY,  the  art  or  exercife  of  {hooting  with  a 

bow  and  arrow.  .  . 

In  moft  nations,  the  bow  was  anciently  the  principal 
implement  of  war  ;  and  by  the  expertneiiof  the  archers 
alone  was  often  decided  the  fate  of  battles  and  of  em¬ 
pires.— In  this  ifland  archery  was  greatly  encouraged 
in  former  times,  and  many  ftatutes  were  made  for  the 
regulation  thereof;  whence  it  was  that  the  Englilh 
archers  in  particular,  became  the.  beft  in  Europe,  and 
procured  them  many  fignal  victories. 

The  Artillery  Company  of  London,  though  they  have 
long  difufed  the  weapon,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
fraternity  of  bowmen  or  archers.  Artillery  {artiUene)  Arehxolo.  1 
is  a  French  term  fignifying  archery ;  as  the  king's g™,  '•ol.v.J 
bovsuer  is  in  that  language  ftyled  artillier  du  roy :  And 
from  that  nation  the  Englilh  feem  to  have  learnt  at  eaft 
the  crofs-bow  archery.  We  therefore  find  that  \\  llliam 
the  Conqueror  had  a  confiderable  number  of  bowmen  in 
his  army  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  when  no  mention  is 
made  of  fuch  troops  on  the  fide  of  Harold  :  And  it  is 
fuppofed  that  thefe  Norman  archers  fliot  with  the  arba¬ 
left  (or  crofs-bow),  in  which  formerly  the  arrow  was 
placed  in  a  groove,  being  termed  in  French  a  quadrel , 

and  in  Englilh  a  holt.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  c  a. 

Of  the  time  when  (hooting  with  the  long  bow  firit 
began  among  the  EnglHb,  at  which  exercife  they  after¬ 
wards  became  fo  expert,  there  appear  no  certain  ac¬ 
counts.  Their  chronicles  do  not  mention  the  ule  of  ar¬ 
chery  as  exprefsly  applied  to  the  crofs  bow,  or  the  long 
bow,  till  the  death  of  Richard  I.  who  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  at  the  fiege  of  Limoges  in  Guienne,  which  Hem- 
mingford  mentions  to  have  iffued  from  a  crofs  bow.— 

After  this,  which  happened  in  1 199,  there  appear  not 
upon  record  any  notices  of  archery  for  nearly  150 
years  when  an  order  was  iffued  by  Edward  III.  in  the 
1  cth  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  flierives  of  moft  of  the 
Englilh  counties  for  providing  500  white  bows  and  500 
bundles  of  arrows,  for  the  then  intended  war  againft 
France.  Similar  orders  are  repeated  in  the  following 
years  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  merift  ot 
Gloucefterlhire  is  direfted  to  furnifh  5CO  painted  bows 
well  as  tbe  fame  number  of  white.  I  he  famous 
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battle  of  Creffy  was  fought  four  years  afterwards,  in 
which  our  chroniclers  date  that  we  had  Moo  archers, 
who  were  oppofed  to  about  the  fame  number  ot  the 
French,  together  with  a  circumftance  which  Rems  to 
prove,  that  by  this  time  we  ufed  the  long  bow,  whilft 
the  French  archers  (hot  with  the  arbaleft.  i  he  cir¬ 
cumftance  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  Previously  to  the 
engagement  there  fell  a  very  heavy  rain  which  is  laid 
to  have  much  damaged  the  bows  of  tbe  French,  or 
perhaps  rather  the  firings  of  them.  Now  the  long 
bow  (when  unftrung)  may  be  moft  conveniently  cover¬ 
ed,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  rain’s  injuring  it  ;  nor  is  there 
fcarcely  any  addition  to  the  weight  from  a  cale ; 
whereas  the  arbaleft  is  of  a  moft  inconvenient  form  to 
be  (beltered  from  the  weather.  As  therefore,  m  the 
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county  to  provide  500  bows,  with  a  proper  proportion 
of  arrows,  it  feems  probable  that  thefe  were  long  bows, 
and  not  the  arbalefl. 

At  the  above-mentioned  battle,  the  Englifh  afcribcd 
their  viftory  chiefly  to  the  archers. —  The  battle  of 
Poiftiers  was  fought  A.  D.  1 356,  and  gained  by  the 
fame  means. 

Sometimes  the  archers  gained  great  victories  with¬ 
out  even  the  leaft  afliftance  from  the  men  at  arms;  as 
particularly,  the  deeifive  viftory  over  the  Scots  at  Ho* 
mildon,  A.  D.  1402.  In  that  bloody  battle,  the  men- 
at-arms  did  not  ftrike  a  flroke,  but  were  mere  fpefta- 
tors  of  the  valour  and  vi&ory  of  the  archers.  The 
earl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  army  in 
that  aftion,  enraged  to  fee  his  men  falling  thick  around 
him  by  (howers  of  arrows,  and  trufling  to  the  goodnefs 
of  his  armour  (which  had  been  three  years  in  making), 
accompanied  by  about  eighty  lords,  knights,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  complete  armour,  rulhed  forward,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  Englifh  archers  fwvird  in-hand.  But  he 
foon  had  reafun  to  repent  his  rafhnefs.  The  Etiglifh 
arrows  were  fo  (harp  and  flrong,  and  difcharged  with 
fo  much  force,  that  no  armour  could  repel  them. 
The  earl  of  Douglas,  after  receiving  five  wounds,  was 
made  prifoner  ;  and  all  his  brave  companions  were  ei¬ 
ther  killed  or  taken.  Philip  de  Comines  acknowledges, 
what  our  own  writers  affert,  that  the  Englifh  archers 
excelled  thofe  of  every  other  nation  ;  and  Sir  John 
Fortefcue  fays  again  and  again, — “  that  the  might  of 
the  realme  of  England  ftandyth  upon  archers.”  The 
fuperior  dexterity  of  their  archers  gave  the  Englifh  a 
great  advantage  over  their  capital  enemies  the  French 
and  Scots.  The  French  depended  chiefly  on  their  men- 
at-arms,  and  the  Scots  on  their  pikemen  ;  but  the  ranks 
of  both  were  often  thinned  and  thrown  into  diforder  by 
flights  of  arrows  before  they  could  reach  their  ene¬ 
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James  1.  of  Scotland,  who  had  feen  and  admired  the 
dexterity  of  the  Englifh  archers,  and  who  was  himfelf 
an  excellent  archer,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  exercife 
of  archery  among  his  own  fubjefts,  by  whom  it  had 
been  too  much  neglefted.  With  this  view',  he  ridicu¬ 
led  their  awkward  manner  of  handling  their  bows,  in 
his  humorous  poem,  of  Chrifl’s  Kirk  on  the  Green  ; 
and  procured  the  following  law  to  be  made  in  his  firft 
parliament,  A.  D.  1424,  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Scotland  :  “  That  all  men  might  bufk  thame  to  be 
archares  fra  the  be  12  years  of  age  ;  and  that  ilk  ten 
punds  worth  of  land  thair  be  made  bow  markes,  and 
Ipeciallie  near  paroche  kirks,  quhairn  upon  halie  dayis 
men  mav  cum,  and  at  the  leifl  fchute  thryfe  about,  and 
have  ufage  of  archarie  ;  and  whafa  ufis  not  archarie,  the 
laird  of  the  land  fal  rais  of  him  a  wedder ;  and  gifF  the 
laird  raifes  not  the  faid  pane,  the  king’s  fhiref,  or  his 
miniflers,  fal  rais  it  to  the  king.”  But  the  untimely 
death  of  that  excellent  prince  prevented  the  effeftual 
execution  of  this  law. 

There  is  not  found  any  aft  of  parliament  of  Henry 
V.  in  relation  to  archery,  and  all  the  orders  in  Rymer 
till  the  battle  of  Agincourt  relate  to  great  guns,  from 
which  he  feems  at  firft  to  have  expefted  r^ore  confi- 
derable  advantage  than  from  the  training  of  bowmen. 
It  fhould  feem,  however,  that  this  fort  of  artillery, 
from  its  unwieldinefs,  bad  and  narrow  roads,  together 
with  other  defrfts,  was  as  yet  but  of  little  ufe  in  mili- 
VoL.  II,  Part  II. 


tary  operations.  In  the  year  1417  this  king  therefore  Artherv. 
aferibes  his  viftory  at  Agincourt  to  the  archers,  and  — v—— 

direfts  the  fherives  of  many  counties  to  pluck  from 
every  goofe  fix  wing-feathers  for  the  purpofe  of  im¬ 
proving  arrows,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
king. 

In  1421,  though ’the  French  had  been  defeated  both 
at  Crefly,  Poiftiers,  and  Agincourt,  by  the  Englifh  ar-  Archaolt- 
chers,  yet  they  (till  continued  the  ufe  of  the  crofs  bow  -ySfa* 
for  which  reafon,  Henry  V.  as  duke  of  Normandy,  con¬ 
firms  the  charters  and  privileges  of  the  baliiiarii,  who 
had  been  long  eflablifhed  as  a  fraternity  in  his  city  of 
Rouen. 

In  the  fifth  of  Edward  IV.  an  aft  palled,  that 
every  Englilhman,  and  Irifhman  dwelling  with  Eng- 
lilbmen,  fhall  have  an  Englifh  bow  of  his  own  height, 
which  is  direfted  to  be  made  of  yew,  wych,  hazel,  afh, 
or  awburne,  or  any  other  reafonable  tree  according  to 
their  power.  The  next  chapter  alfo  direfts  that  butts 
fhall  be  made  in  every  townfhip,  which  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  thoot  up  and  down  every  feaft  day,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  a  halfpenny  when  they  {hall  omit  this 
exercife. 

In  the  14th  year,  however,  of  this  fame  king,  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  that  1000 ,  archers  were  to 
be  fent  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  pay  is  fettled 
at  fixpence  a  day,  which  was  a  confiderable  fum  in  thefe 
times,  when  the  value  of  money  was  fo  much  higher 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  This  circumilance  feems  to  prove, 
very  ftrongly,  the  great  eftimation  in  which  archers 
were  {till  held.  In  the  fame  year,  Edward,  preparing 
for  a  war  with  France,  direfts  the  fherives  to  procure 
bows  and  arrows,  “  as  moft  fpecially  requifite  and  ne- 
cefTury.” 

On  the  war  taking  place  with  Scotland,  eight  years 
after  this,  Edward  provides  both  ordnance  and  archers; 
fo  that  though  the  ufe  of  artillery  (as  we  now  term  it) 
was  then  gaining  ground,  yet  that  of  the  bow  and  ar¬ 
row  was  not  neglefted. 

Richard  III.  by  his  attention  to  archery,  was  able 
to  fend  1000  bowmen  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and 
he  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Bofworth. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  however,  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  order  relative  to  gunpowder  or  artillery  ;  whilft 
on  the  other  hand,  in  1488,  he  direfts  a  large  levy  of 
archers  to  be  fent  to  Brittany,  and  that  they  fhall  be 
reviewed  before  they  embark.  In  the  19th  year  of  his 
reign,  the  fame  king  forbids  the  ufe  of  the  crofs  bow, 
becaufe  u  the  long  bow  had  been  much  ufed  in  this 
realm,  whereby  honour  and  viftory  had  been  gotten  a- 
gainfl  outward  enemies,  the  realm  greatly  defended,  and 
much  more  the  dread  of  all  Chriftian  princes  by  reafon 
of  the  fame.’’ 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  feveral  ftatutes 
were  made  for  the  promotion  of  archery.  The  8th 
Eliz.  c.  10.  regulates  the  price  of  bows,  and  the  13th 
Eliz.  c.  14.  enafts,  that  bow  flaves  fhall  be  brought  in¬ 
to  the  realm  from  the  Hanfe  towns  and  the  Eaflward  \ 
fo  that  archery  (till  continued  to  be  an  objeft  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  legifiature. 

In  Rymer’s  Fader  a  there  is  neither  ftatute  or  pro¬ 
clamation  of  James  I.  on  this  head  ;  but  it  appears  by 
Dr  Birch’s  life  of  his  fon  (Prince  Henry )'  that  at 
eight  years  of  age,  he  learned  to  fhoot  both  with  the 
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Archery,  bow  and  gun,  whild  at  the  fame  time  this  prince  had  in 

v— ^ -  his  edabliftiment  an  officer  who  was  dyled  bow  bearer . 

The  king  granted  a  fecond  charter  to  the  Artillery 
Company,  by  which  the  powers  they  had  received  from 
Henry  VIII.  were  confiderably  extended. 

Charles  I.  appears,  from  the  dedication  of  a  treatife 
entitled  The  Bowman's  Glory ,  to  have  been  himfelf  an 
archer  *,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  he  iffued  a 
commiffion  to  the  chancellor,  lord  mayor,  and  feveral 
of  the  privy  council,  to  prevent  the  fields  near  London 
being  fo  enclofed  as  to  “  interrupt  the  neceffary  and 
profitable  exercife  of  (hooting,”  as  alfo  to  lower  the 
mounds  where  they  prevented  the  view  from  one  mark 
to  another. 

Catharine  of  Portugal  (queen  to  Charles  II.)  feems 
to  have  been  much  pleafed  with  the  fight  at  lead  of 
this  exercife  \  for  in  1676,  by  the  contribution  of  Sir 
Edward  Hunger  ford  and  others,  a  filver  badge  for  the 
max  dial  of  the  fraternity  was  made,  weighing  2$  oun¬ 
ces,  and  representing  an  archer  drawing  the  long  bow 
(in  the  proper  manner)  to  his  ear,  with  the  following 
iufeription  :  Regina  Catharines  Sagittarii.  I  he  fup- 
porters  are  two  bowmen,  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
Portugal.  In  1682  there  was  a  mod  magnificent  ca¬ 
valcade  and  entertainment  given  by  the  Finffiury  arch¬ 
ers  when  they  bellowed  the  titles  of  “  duke  of  Shore¬ 
ditch,”  “  marquis  of  Idington,”  &c.  upon  the  mod  de- 
fervino-.  Charles  II.  was  prefent  upon  this  occafion  \ 
but  the  day  being  rainy,  he  was  obliged  foon  to  leave 
the  field. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1753  targets  were  ere&edin  the 
Fin  (bury  fields,  during  the  Eader  and  Whitfun  holi¬ 
days  ;  when  the  bed  fliooter  was  dyled  Captain  for  the 
enfaing  year,  and  the  fecond  Lieutenant. 

Why  this  military  weapon  was  io  decifive  in  the 
battles  of  former  days,  the  following  reafons  may  be 
fuggeded. 

Before  the  introdudlion  of  fire  arms  the  enemy  could 
only  be  druck  at  a  didance  by  dings,  the  bow  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  or  the  crofs  bow  ;  to  all  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  long  bow  was  infinitely  fuperior.  As  for  dings, 
they  never  have  been  ufed  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  Europe  by  armies  in  the  field  5  nor  does  their  ufe 
indeed  feem  to  have  been  at  all  convenient  or  exten- 
fively  pradlicable,  for  two  principal  reafons  :  In  the 
fird  place,  dingers  cannot  advance  in  a  compaft  body, 
on  account  of  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  this  weapon 
in  its  rotatory  motion  \  in  the  next  place,  the  weight 
of  the  dones  to  be  carried  mud  neceffarily  impede  the 
dingers  greatly  in  their  movements.  The  bow  of  the 
ancients  again,  as  reprefented  in  all  their  reliefs,  was  a 
mere  toy  compared  with  that  of  our  ancedors  \  it  was 
therefore  chiefiy  ufed  by  the  Parthians,  whofe  attacks 
(like  thofe  of  the  prefent  Arabs)  were  defultory.  As 
for  the  crofs  bow,  it  is  of  a  mod  inconvenient  form  for 
carriage,  even  with  the  modern  improvements  ;  and,  in 
cafe  of  rain,  could  not  eafily  be  fecured  from  the  wea¬ 
ther.  After  the  fird  diot,  moreover,  it  could  not  be 
recharged  under  a  confiderable  time,  whild  the  bolts 
were  alfo  heavy  and  cumberfome.  The  Englifli  long 
bow,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  quiver  of  ar¬ 
rows,  was  eafily  carried  by  the  archer,  as  eafily  fecured 
from  the  rain,  and  recharged  almod  indantaneoudy. 
It  is  not,  therefore  extraordinary,  that  troops,  who  fole- 
H  ufed  this,  mod  ede&ual  weapon,  fliould  generally  ob¬ 


tain  the  victory,  even  when  oppofed  to  much  mpre  nu-  Archery. 

merous  armies.  _ 

It  may  be  urged,  that  thefe  lodes  haying  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  our  enemies,  mud  have  induced  them 
to  pra&ife  the  fame  mode  of  warfare. — But  it  is 
thought  that  the  long  bow  was  not  commonly  ufed 
even  in  England  till  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  when 
the  vidory  at  Creffy  fufficiently  proclaimed  the  fupe- 
riority  of  that  weapon.  It  required,  however,  fo  much 
training  before  the  archer  could  be  expert,  that  we 
mud  not  be  furprifed  if  foon  afterwards  this  military 
exercife  was  much  negleded,  as  appears  by  the  pre¬ 
ambles  of  feveral  ancient  datutes.  Whild  the  milita¬ 
ry  tenures  fubfided,  the  fovereign  could  only  call  upon 
his  tenants  during  war,  who  therefore  attended  with 
the  weapons  they  had  been  ufed  to,  and  which  requir¬ 
ed  no  previous  pra&ice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lidi  archers  were  obliged  by  ads  of  parliament,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  to  ered  butts  in  every  parifh,  and  to 
(hoot  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  after  repairing  per¬ 
haps  to  thefe  butts  from  a  confiderable  didance,  whild 
the  expence  of  at  lead  a  yew  bow  is  reprefented  as  be¬ 
ing  a  charge  which  they  were  fcarcely  equal  to.  The 
king  and  parliaments  of  this  country  having  thus,  com¬ 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  fuch  training,  the  Englidi  ar¬ 
mies  had  (it  ffiould  feem)  the  fame  advantage  over  their 
enemies  as  the  cxclufive  ufe  of  fire-arms  would  give  us 
at  prefent. 

It  appears  alfo,  by  what  hath  been  already  dated, 
that  the  long  bow  continued  to  be  in  edimation  for 
more  than  two  centuries  after  gunpowder  was  intro¬ 
duced,  which  probably  arofe  from  muikets  being  very 
cumberfome  and  unwieldy.  It  is  well  known  that  ra¬ 
pid  movements  are  generally  decifive  of  the  campaign  -f 
and  for  fuch  the  archers  were  particularly  adapted,  be- 
caufe,  as  they  could  not  be  annoyed  at  the  fame  di¬ 
dance  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  they  had  fcarcely 
any  occafion  for  armour.  The  dower  of  ancient  ar¬ 
mies  likewife  was  the  cavalry,  ^againd  which  the  long 
bow  never  failed  to  prevail,  as  man  and  horfe  were  too 
large  objedls  to  be  miffed  :  and  hence  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  French  nobility  who  were  prifoners  at  Creffy, 
Poi&iers,  and  Agincourt  ;  for  being  demounted  (if 
not  wounded)  wThild  they  were  alfo  clad  in^heavy  ar¬ 
mour,  they  could  not  make  their  efcape.  The  fame 
reafon  accounts  for  the  Englidi  obtaining  thefe  fignal 
viaories  with  fo  inferior  numbers  ;  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  thus  becoming  prifoners,  the  other  parts  of  the 
French  army  made  little  or  no  refidance.  ISo  xvonder, 
therefore,  that  in  England  ,  the  gre  ated  anxiety  was 
ffiown  to  promote  the  exercife  of  this  mod  important 
weapon,  and  that  fo  many  datutes  were  made  for  that 
purpofe. 

In  Scotland,  alfo,  little  lefs  attention,  though  ap¬ 
parently  not  with  equal  fuccefs,  was  fliown  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  art.  In  both  kingdoms,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  importers  of  merchandife  ffiould 
be  obliged,  along  with  their  articles  of  commerce,  to 
import  a  certain  proportion  of  bows,  bow  daves,.and 
(hafts  for  arrows.  In  both,  every  perfon  was  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  hold  himfelf  provided  in  bows  and  arrows,  and 
was  preferibed  the  frequent  ufe  of  archery.  In  both, 
a  redraint  was  impofed  upon  the  exercife  of  other 
games  and  fports,  led  they  ffiould  interfere  with  the 
ufe  of  the  bow  ;  for  it  was  intended,  that  people  (hould 
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be  made  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it  as  a  military  weapon,  by 
habituating  them  to  the  familiar  exercife  of  it  as  an  in- 
ftrument  of  amufement.  As  there  was  no  material  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  aflivity  and  bodily  ftrength  of  the 
two  people,  it  might  Be  fuppofed  that  the  Englifh  and 
Scots  wielded  the  bow  with  no  unequal  vigour  and  dex¬ 
terity  :  but  from  undoubted  hiilorical  monuments  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  former  had  the  fuperiority  ;  of  which  one 
indance  has  been  already  narrated.  By  the  regulations 
preferibed  in  their  ftatute  book  for  the  praflice  of  arch¬ 
ery,  we  find  that  the  Englilh  fhot  a  very  long  bow, 
thofe  who  were  arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  matu¬ 
rity  being  prohibited  from  (hooting  at  any  mark  that 
was  not  diftant  upwards  of  2  20  yards. 

In  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  great  dexterity  as  well  as 
ftrength  feems  to  have  been  requiiite.  Though  we  hear 
of  arrows  at  Cheviot  Chafe  which  were  a  yard  long,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  whole  band 
made  ufe  of  fueh,  or  could  draw  them  to  the  head. 
The  regulation  of  the  Irilli  ftatute  of  Edward  IV.  viz. 
that  the  bow  (hall  not  exceed  the  height  of  the  man, 
is  allowed  by  archers  to  have  been  well  conlidered  j 
and  as  the  arrow  (hould  be  half  the  length  of  the  bow, 
this  would  give  an  arrow  of  a  yard  in  length  to  thofe 
only  who  were  fix  feet  high.  A  ftrong  man  of  this 
fize  in  the  prefent  times  cannot  eafily  draw  above  27 
inches,  if  the  bow  is  of  a  proper  ftrength  to  do  execu¬ 
tion  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  At  the  fame  time  it 
mud  be  admitted,  that  as  our  anceftors  were  obliged  by 
fome  of  the  old  ftatutes  to  begin  (hooting  with  the  long 
bow  at  the  age  of  feven,  they  might  have  acquired  a 
greater  flight  in  this  exercife  than  their  defendants, 
though  the  latter  (hould  be  allowed  to  be  of  equal 
ftrength. 

As  the  (hooting  with  the  long  bow  was  firft  introdu¬ 
ced  in  England,  and  pra6lifed  almoft  exclufively  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  fo  it  hath  occafioned  a  peculiar 
method  of  drawing  the  arrow  to  the  ear  and  not  to 
the  breaft.  That  this  is  contrary  to  the  ufage  of  the 
ancients  is  very  clear  from  their  reliefs,  and  from  the 
tradition  of  the  Amazons  cutting  off  one  of  their  paps, 
as  it  occafioned  an  impediment  to  their  (hooting.  The 
Finfbury  archer  is  therefore  reprefented  in  this  attitude 
of  drawing  to  the  ear,  both  in  the  Bowman's  Glory , 
and  in  the  fiivtr  badge  given  by  Catharine  to  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  Company.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
man  named  Topham,  who  exhibited  furprifing  feats  of 
ftrength,  and  who  happened  to  be  at  a  public  houfe 
near  Iflington,  to  which  the  Finftmry  archers  reforted 
after  their  exercife.  Topham  conlidered  the  long  bow 
as  a  plavthing,  only  fit  for  a  child  \  upon  which  one  of 
the  archers  laid  him  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  he  could  not 
draw  the  arrow  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Topham  ac¬ 
cepted  this  bet  with  the  greateft  confidence  of  winning  j 
but  bringing  the  arrow  to  his  bread  indead  of  his  ear, 
he  was  greatly  mortified  by  paying  the  wager,  after 
many  fruitlefs  efforts. 

As  to  the  diftance  to  which  an  arrow  can  be  (hot 
from  a  long  bow  with  the  bed  elevation  of  45  de¬ 
grees,  that  muft  neceffarily  depend  much  both  upon 
the  ftrength  and  flight  of  the  archer  ;  but  in  general  the 
diftance  was  reckoned  from  eleven  to  twelve  ftore  yards. 
The  butts  for  exercife,  as  above  noticed,  were  direc¬ 
t'd  to  be  diftant  upwards  of  220  yards.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  a  tradition,  that  an  attorney  of  Wigan  in  Lan- 


calhire  (named  Leigh)  fhot  a  mile  in  three  flights  *,  but  Arcffefy. 

the  fame  tradition  dates,  that  he  placed  himlelf  in  a  - J 

very  particular  attitude,  which  cannot  be  ufed  common¬ 
ly  in  this  exercife.  According  to  Neade,  an  archer  might 
(hoot  fix  arrows  in  the  time  of  charging  and  difeharging 
one  mulket. 

The  archers  confider  an  arrow  of  from  20  to  24 
drop  weight  to  be  the  beft  for  flight  or  hitting  a 
mark  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  that  yew  is  the 
beft  material  of  which  they  can  be  made.  As  to 
the  feathers,  that  of  a  goofe  is  preferred  ;  it  is  alfo 
wiftied,  that  the  bird  (hould  be  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  that  the  feather  may  drop  of  itfelf.  Two 
out  of  three  feathers  in  an  arrow  are  commonly 
white,  being  plucked  from  the  gander  ;  but  the  third 
is  generally  brown  or  gray,  being  taken  from  the 
goofe  \  and,  from  this  difference  in  point  of  colour, 
informs  the  archer  when  the  arrow  is  properly  placed. 

From  this  mod  diftinguilhed  part  therefore  the  whole 
arrow  fometimes  receives  its  name  :  And  this,  by-the- 
by,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  gray  goofe  wing  in 
the  ballad  of  Cheviot  Chafe.  Arrows  were  armed 
anciently  wTith  flint  or  metal  head4',  latterly  with  heads 
of  iron  \  of  thefe  there  were  various  forms  and  deno¬ 
minations.  By  an  a6l  of  parliament  made  the  yth  of 
Henry  IV.  it  was  enabled,  That  for  the  future  all  the 
heads  for  arrows  and  quarrels  (hould  be  well  boiled  or 
brafed,  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  ftetl  ;  and 
that  every  arrow  head  or  quarrel  (hould  have  the 
mark  of  the  maker  5  workmen  difobeving  this  order, 
were  to  be  fined  and  imprifoned  at  the  king’s  will, 
and  the  arrow  heads  or  quarrels  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown. 

Arrows  were  reckoned  by  (heaves,  a  fheaf  confiding  Grcfe  on 
of  24  arrowrs.  They  were  carried  in  a  quiver,  called  Anc  ent 
alfo  an  arrow  cafe ,  which  ferved  for  the  magazine  \  Armour* 
arrows  for  immediate  ufe  were  worn  in  the  girdle. 

In  ancient  times  phials  of  quicklime,  or  rather  com- 
buftible  matter,  for  burning  houfes  or  (hips,  were  fixed 
on  the  heads  of  arrows,  and  (hot  from  long  bows. 

This  has  been  alfo  pra6lifed  finee  the  ufe  of  gun¬ 
powder.  Neade  fays,  he  has  known  by  experience, 
that  an  archer  may  (hoot  an  ounce  of  fireworks  upon 
an  arrow  twelve  fcore  yards.  Arrows  with  wildfire, 
and  arrows  for  fireworks,  are  mentioned  among  the 
(lores  at  Newhaven  and  Btrwick,  in  the  id  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI. 

The  force  with  which  an  arrow  ftrikes  an  obje£l  at  a 
moderate  diftance,  may  be  conceived  from  the  account 
given  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  hi*  journal  ;  wherein  he 
fays,  that  100  archers  of  his  guard  fhot  before  him  two 
arrows  each,  and  afterwards  altogether  ;  and  that  they 
fhot  at  an  inch  board,  which  fome  pierced  quite  through 
and  ftruck  into  the  other  board  *,  divers  pierced  it  quite 
through  with  the  heads  of  their  arrows,  the  board  be¬ 
ing  well-feafoned  timber  ;  their  diftance  from  the  mark 
is  not  mentioned. 

To  protetl  our  archers  from  the  attacks  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  horfe,  they  carried  long  (lakes  pointed  at  both 
ends:  thefe  they  planted  in  the  earth,  (loping  before 
them.  In  the  iftof  Edward  VI.  350  of  thefe  were  in 
the  (lores  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  under  the  article  of 
archers  (lakes  ;  there  were  alfo  at  the  fame  time  eight 
bundles  of  archers  (lakes  in  Pontefra6l  caftle. 

To  prevent  the  bowftring  from  ftriking  the  left 
3  Z  2  arm, 
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Archery,  arm,  the  arm  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  fmooth  leather, 

— v— ^  fattened  on  the  outfide  of  the  arm  *,  this .  is  called  a 
, bracer ;  and  to  guard  the  fingers  from  being  cut  by 
the  bowftring,  archers  wore  fhooting  gloves.  Chaucer, 
in  his  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus  defcribes 
an  archer  of  his  day  : 
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And  he  was  clade  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene, 

A  iheaf  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  keen* 

Under  his  belt  he  bare  full  thriftily  : 

Wei  coude  he  drefle  his  takel  yewmanly, 

His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe, 

And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe, 

A  not  hed  hadde  he,  with  broune  vifage, 

Of  wood  craft  coude  he  wel  all  the  ufage  $ 

Upon  his  arms  he  had  a  gai  bracer, 

And  by  his  fide  a  fwerd  and  a  bokeler, 

And  on  the  other  fide  a  gaie  daggere 
Harneifed  wel,  and  (harp  as  pointe  of  fpere  : 

A  criftofre  on  his  breaft  of  filver  (bene, 

A  horn  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene, 

A  forefter  was  he  fothely  as  I  gefle. 

Though  archery  continued  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  king  and  legifiature  for  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  firft  knowledge  of  the  effe&s  of  gun¬ 
powder,  yet  by  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  it  feems  to  have  been  partly  confidered  as 
a  paftime.  Arthur,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry,  is 
faid  to  have  been  fond  of  this  exercife,  infomuch  that 
a  good  {hooter  was  ttyled  Prince  Arthur.  We  are 
alfo  informed,  that  he  pitched  his  tent  at  Mile  End 
in  order  to  be  prefent  at  this  recreation,  and  that 
Henry  his  brother  alfo  attended.  When  the  latter  af¬ 
terwards  became  king,  he  gave  a  prize  at  Windfor  to 
thofe  who  fhould  excel  in  this  exercife  ;  and  a  capital 
{hot  having  been  made,  Henry  faid  to  Barlow  (one  of 
his  guards),  If  you  tt ill  win,  you  {hall  be  duke  over 
all  archers.”  Barlow  therefore  having  fucceeded,  and 
living  in  Shoreditch,  was  created  duke  thereof.  Upon 
another  occafion,  Henry  and  the  queen  were  met  by  200 
archers  on  Shooter’s  hill,  which  probably  took  its  name 
from  their  affembling  near  it  to  {hoot  at  marks.  This 
king  likewife  gave  the  firft  charter  to  the  Artillery 
Company  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  by  which  they 
are  permitted  to  wear  dreffes  of  any  colour  except  pur¬ 
ple  and  fcarlet,  to  {hoot  not  only  at  marks  but  birds,  if 
not  pheafants  or  herons,  and  within  two  miles  of  the 
royal  palaces.  They  are  alfo  enjoined  by  the  fame 
charter  not  to  wear  furs  of  a  greater  price  than  thofe  of 
•  the  martin.  The  moft  material  privilege,  however,  is, 
that  of  indemnification  from  murder,  if  any  perfon  paf- 
fing  between  the  {hooter  and  the  mark  is  killed,  pro¬ 
vided  the  archers  have  firft  called  out  faji . 

The  following  defcription  of  an  archer,  his  bow,  and 
accoutrements,  is  given  in  a  MS.  written  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  “  Captains  and  officers  ffiould  be 
fkilful  of  that  moft  noble  weapon,  and  to  fee  that  their 
foldiers  according  to  their  draught  and  ftrength  have 
good  bowes,  well  nocked,  well  ftrynged,  every  ftrynge 
whippe  in  their  nocke,  and  in  the  myddes  rubbed 
with  wax,  brafer  and  fhuting  glove,  fome  fpare  ftrynges 
trymed  as  aforefaid,  every  man  one  ffiefe  of  arrows, 
with  a  cafe  of  leather  defenfible  againft  the  rayne, 
and  in  the  fame  fower  and  twentie  arrowes,  whereof 
eight  of  them  ffiould  be  lighter  than  the  refidue,  to 


gall  or  aftoyne  the  enemye  with  the  hailffiot  of  light  Archery, 
arrows,  before  they  ffiall  come  within  the  danger  of  — v— - 
the  harquebufs  {hot.  Let  every  man  have  a  brigan- 
dine,  or  a  little  cote  of  plate,  a  fkull  or  hufkyn,  a 
mawle  of  leade  of  five  foote  in  lengthe,  and  a  pike,  and 
the  fame  hanging  by  his  girdle,  with  a  hook  and  a 
dagger  ;  being  thus  furniihed,  teach  them  .by  mufters 
to  marche,  ffioote,  and  retire,  keepinge  their  faces  up¬ 
on  the  enemy’s.  Sumtyme  put  them  into  great  nowm- 
bers,  as  to  battell  apparteyneth,  and  thus  ufe  them 
often  times  pra&ifed,  till  they  be  perfe&e  }  ffor  thofe 
men  in  battell  ne  Ikirmiffi  can  not  be  fpared.  None 
©th^r  weapone  maye  compare  with  the  fame  noble  wea-' 

pon.”  .  .  . 

The  long  bow,  as  already  obferved,  maintained  its 
place  in  our  armies  long  after  the  invention  of  fire¬ 
arms.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  experienced  fol¬ 
diers  who  were  advocates  for  its  continuance,  and  who 
in  many  cafes  even  preferred  it  to  the  harquebufs  or 
muffiet.  King  Charles  I.  twice  granted  fpecial  commif- 
fions  under  the  great  feal  for  enforcing  the  ufe  of  the 
long  bow.  The  firft  was  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign  : 
but  this  was  revoked  by  proclamation  four  years  after¬ 
wards,  on  account  of  divers  extortions  and  abufes  com¬ 
mitted  under  fan 61  ion  thereof.  The  fecond,  anno  1633, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  to  William  Neade  and 
his  fon,  alfo  named  William,  wherein  the  former  is  fty- 
led  an  ancient  archer,  who  had  prefented  to  the  king  a 
warlike  invention  for  uniting  the  ufe  of  the  pike  and 
bow,  feen  and  approved  by  him  and  his  council  of  war  \ 
wherefore  his  majefty  had  granted  them  a  commiffion 
to  teach  and  exercife  his  loving  fubje6ls  in  the  faid  in¬ 
vention,  which  he  particularly  recommended  the  chief 
officers  of  his  trained  bands  to  learn  and  praflife  •,  and 
the  juftices  and  other  chief  magiftrates  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  are  therein  enjoined  to  ufe  every  means  in  their 
power  to  affift  Neade,  his  fon,  and  all  perfons  autho¬ 
rized  by  them  in  the  furtherance,  propagation,  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  ufeful  invention.  Both  the  commiffions  and 
proclamation  are  printed  at  large  in  Rymer.  At^the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  earl  of  Eflex  iifued 
a  precept,  dated  in  November  1643,  for  UP 

well  affe&ed  people  by  benevolence,  towards  the  rai¬ 
ling  a  company  of  archers  for  the  fervice  of  the  king 
and  parliament. 

Archery  with  the  long  bow  continues  to  be  ufed  as 
a  manly  exercife  by  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Fjanders  j  nor  is  it  totally  neglefted  in 
Great  Britain,  There  are  feveral  focieties  of  archers 
in  England  5  the  chief  of  which  are,  the  Woodmen  of 
Arden ,  and  the  Toxopholite.  .  But  the  moft  noted  fo- 
ciety  of  this  kind,  now  exifting,  is  . 

The  Royal  Company  of  Archers  in  Scotland. — The  ' 

ancient  records  of  this  Company  having  been  deftroyed 
by  fire  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  no 
authentic  traces  of  their  inftitution  now  remain.  It  is 
faid  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  commiffioners 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  for 
enforcing  and  overfeeing  the  exercife  of  archery  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties.  Thofe  commiffioners,  who  were  in 
general  men  of  rank  and  power,  picking  out  amongft 
the  better  fort  of  people  under  their  cognizance  the 
moft  expert  archers,  formed  them  into  a  company,  and 
upon  perilous  occafions  made  a  prefent  of  their  fervices 

to  the  king  as  his  chief  body  guards  }  in  which  fixa¬ 
tion 
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tion  they  often  diftinguiffied  themfelves  for  their  loyal- 
ty ,  their  courage,  and  fkill  in  archery.  This  rank  of 
the  king’s  principal  body  guards  the  Royal  Company 
Rill  claim,  within  feven  miles  of  the  metropolis  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Certain  it  is,  that  by  an  aft  of  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland,  in  1677,  this  company  was  recognized  under 
the  name  and  title  of  “  His  Majefty’s  Company  of 
Archers  and  by  the  fame  act  a  piece  of  plate  of 
the  value  of  20I.  fterling  was  ordered  to  be  given  to 
be  (hot  for  by  them  at  their  annual  parades,  called 
WEAPON  fhawings ,  and  to  be  called  The  King's  Prize. 

At  this  period  the  Royal  Company  confided,  as  it 
does  at  prefent,  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland.  But  their  unfortunate  attachment  to  anti¬ 
revolution  principles,  upon  that  event’s  taking  place, 
put  almoft  a  period  to  their  exigence  :  Their  public  pa¬ 
rades  or  marches  were  difcontinued,  and  the  royal  prize 
was  withheld. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Anne,  their  former 
fplendour  was  revived  ;  and  in  the  year  1703  they  °h- 
tained  a  royal  charter,  confirming  in  general  terms  all 
their  former  rights  and  privileges,  and  conferring  others 
upon  them.  But  their  partiality  to  the  family  of  Stuart 
was  at  various  after  periods  the  caufe  of  a  temporary 
profperity  and  decline. 

Thefe  unhappy  differences  of  opinion  having  totally 
fubfided,  the  Royal  Company  are  now  more  numerous 
and  floiiri fhing  than  ever,  and  perhaps  even  more  dex¬ 
terous  archers.  His  prefent  Majefty,  as  a  mark  of  his 
royal  patronage  and  approbation,  has  been  pleafed  to 
revive  the  royal  prize,  which  for  the  firft  time  was  (hot 
for  upon  the  28th  of  July  1788  by  a  numerous  and  re- 
fpe&able  meeting. 

The  Woodmen  of  Arden  and  the  Toxophilite  have 
lately  been  pleafed  to  admit  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Company  to  the  freedom  of  their  foeieties  :  thefe  grants 
have  been  followed  by  reciprocal  diplomas  from  the 
Royal  Company  \  fo  that  the  three  chief  foeieties  of 
archers  in  Britain  may  be  faid  to  be  now  incorporated 
into  one. 

The  prizes  belonging  to  this  Company,  and  which 
are  annually  (hot  for,  are,  I.  A  filver  arrow,  given  by 
the  town  of  Muffelburgh,  which  appears  to  have  been 
fliot  for  as  early  as  the  year  1603.  The  vi&or  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  prizes,  except  the  king’s  prize,  has  the 
cuftody  of  it  for  a  year,  then  returns  it  with  a  medal 
appended,  on  which  are  engraved  any  motto  and  de¬ 
vice  which  the  gainer’s  fancy  dilates.  2.  A  filver 
arrow  given  by  the  town  of  Peebles,  A.  D.  1626.  3.  A 
filver  arrow  given  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  A.  D. 
1709.  4.  A  filver  punch  bowl  of  about  the  value  of 

50I.  made  of  Scottifh  filver  at  the  expence  of  the 
Company,  A.  D.  1 7 20.  And,  5.  The  king’s  prize 
above  mentioned,  which  becomes  the  abfolute  property 
of  the  winner.  All  thefe  prizes  are  (hot  for  at  what  is 
termed  Rovers ,  the  marks  being  placed  at  the  diilance 
of  185  yards. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  prize  annually  con¬ 
tended  for  at  butt  or  point-blank  diftance,  called  the 
Goo/e.  The  ancient  manner  of  (hooting  for  this  prize 
was,  a  living  goofe  was  built  in  a  turf  butt,  having 
the  head  only  expofed  to  view  ;  and  the  archer  who 
firft  hit  the  goofe’s  head  was  entitled  to  the  goofe  as  his 
reward.  But  this  cuftom,  on  account  of  its  barbarity, 


has  been  long  ago  laid  afide  5  and  in  place  of  the  goofe 
head,  a  mark  of  about  an  inch  diameter  is  affixed  upon 
each  butt,  and  the  archer  who  firft  hits  this  mark  is 
captain  of  the  butt  (hooters  for  a  year. 

The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  managed  by  a  prefes 
and  fix  counfellors,  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
whole  members.  The  council  are  vefted  with  the 
power  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  candidates  for  ad- 
miffion,  and  of  appointing  the  Company’s  officers  civil 
and  military. 

The  Royal  Company  now  confifts  of  above  1000 
members,  among  whom  are  molt  of  the  Scottifh  no¬ 
bility  of  the  firft  diftinttion.  A  number  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  meet  weekly  during  the  fummer  feafon  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  Meadows,  where  they  exercife  themfelves 
in  (hooting  at  butts  or  rovers  And  in  the  adjoining 
ground  they  have  a  handfome  building,  ere&ed  within 
thefe  12  years,  with  fuitable  offices,  whither  they  ad¬ 
journ  after  their  exercife,  and  where  they  hold  their 
elections  and  other  meetings  relative  to  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fociety. 

The  uniform  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers  is 
tartan,  lined  with  white,  and  trimmed  with  green  and 
white  fringes  ;  a  white  fa(h  with  green  talfels  j  and  a 
blue  bonnet,  with  a  St  Andrew’s  crofs  and  feathers. 
The  Company  have  two  ltandards.  The  firft  of  thefe 
bears  on  one  fide  Mars  and  Venus  encircled  in  *a  wreath 
of  thiftles,  with  this  motto,  “  In  peace  and  war.”  On 
the  other,  a  yew  tree,  with  two  men  dreffed  and  equip¬ 
ped  as  archers,  encircled  as  the  former  *,  motto,  Dat 
gloria  vires.  The  other  ftandard  difplays,  on  one  fide, 
a  lion  rampant  gules,  on  a  field  or,  encircled  with  a 
wreath  ;  on  the  top,  a  thiftle  and  crown  motto,  Ne¬ 
mo  me  impune  laceffet.  On  the  other,  St  Andrew  on 
the  crofs,  on  a  field  argent  ;  at  the  top,  a  crown  \  mot¬ 
to,  Dulce  pro  patria  periculum . 

ARCHES  court,  in  Englilh  ecclefiaftical  polity, 
is  a  court  of  appeal,  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of 
each  province  ;  whereof  the  judge  is  called  the  dean  of 
the  arches ,  becaufe  he  anciently  held  his  court  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  le  bow ,  ( San&a  Maria  de  arcubus\ 
though  all  the  principal  fpiritual  courts  are  now  holden 
at  Do6tors  Commons.  His  proper  jurifdi£lion  is  only 
oyer  the  13  peculiar  parilhes  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
fhop  in  London  }  but  the  office  of  dean  of  the  arches 
having  been  for  a  long  time  united  with  that  of  the 
archbiffiop’s  principal  office,  he  now,  in  right  of  the 
1  aft  mentioned  office,  receives  and  determines  appeals 
from  the  fentences  of  all  inferior  ecclefiaftical  courts 
within  the  province.  And  from  him  there  lies  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  king  in  chancery  (that  is,  to  a  court  of  de¬ 
legates  appointed  under  the  king’s  great  feal),  by  fta- 
tute  25th  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  as  fupreme  head  of  the 
Englilh  church,  in  the  place  of  thebiffiop  of  Rome,  who 
formerly  exerciftd  this  jurifdi6tion  *,  which  circum- 
ftance  alone  will  furnifh  the  reafon  why  the  Popifh  cler¬ 
gy  were  fo  anxious  to  feparate  the  fpiritual  court  from, 
the  temporal. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  firft  model  of  a  work,  which 
is  copied  after  to  make  another  like  it.  Among  mint- 
ers,  it  is  ufed  for  the  ftandard  weight  by  which  the 
others  are  adjufted.  The  archetypal  world,  among 
Platonifts,  means  the  world  as  it  exifted  In  the  idea  of 
God  before  the  vifible  creation. 

ARCHEUS,  (from  the  principal,  chief,  or 

firft 
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'Archiaeo-  firft  mover)  j  a  fort  of  primum  mobile  fet  up  by  Hel- 
ly thus  mont,  to  fuperintend  the  animal  economy,  and  pre- 
II  ferve  it.  It  is  akin  to  Plato’s  anima  mundl  Hippo- 
t  Ar^hi1,  crates  ufes  the  words  Qvng,  to  fignify  the  former 

.healthy  ftate  before  the  attack  of  the  difeafe* 

ARCHIACOLYTHUS  (from  chief \  and 

ovto\xQa$  minijlerft  an  ancient  dignity  in  cathedral 
churches  :  the  minifters  whereof  were  divided  into  four 
orders  or  degrees,  viz.  priefts,  deacons,  fubdeacons,  and 
acolythi  ;  each  of  which  had  their  chiefs*  The  chief 
of  the  acolythi  was  called  archiacohjthus, 

ARCHIATER,  Archiatrus,  properly  denotes 
chief  phyfician  of  a  prince  who  retains  feveral.  The 
word  ft  formed  of  principium ,  “  chief  5”  and 
tneilicus,  a  “  phyfician.” 

ARCHIDAPIFER,  (from  and  dapifer, 

“  fewer,”)  or  chief  fewer,  is  a  great  officer  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  ele&or  of  Bavaria  is  archidapifer*  The 
palatine  of  the  Rhine  at  one  time  pretended  this  office 
was  annexed  to  his  palatinate  ;  but  he  has  fince  de¬ 
li  lied. 

ARCHIEROSYNES,  in  the  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
high  pried  veiled  with  authority  over  the  reft  of  the 
priests,  and  appointed  to  execute  the  more  facred  and 
myderious  rites  of  religion. 

ARCHIG  ALLUS,  in  antiquity,  the  high  prieft  of 
Cybele,  or  the  chief  of  the  eunuch  priefts  of  that  god- 
deft,  called  Gaf/i . 

ARCHIGERONTES  (from  and  old ), 

in  antiquity,  the  chiefs  or  mailers  of  the  feveral  com¬ 
panies  of  artificers  at  Alexandria.  Some  have  mifla- 
ken  the  archigerontes  for  the  arch  priefts  appointed  to 
take  the  confeffion  of  thofe  who  were  condemned  to  the 
mines. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS,  Archiguberneta,  or  Ar- 

CHIGUBERNITES,  in  antiquity,  the  commander  of  the 
imperial  fhip,  or  that  which  the  emperor  was  aboard  of. 
Some  have  confounded  the  office  of  archigubernus  with 
that  of  preefeEhis  claffts,  or  admiral,  but  the  former  was 
under  the  command  of  the  latter.  Potter  takes  the  pro¬ 
per  office  of  the  archiguberneta  to  have  been,  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  marine  affairs,  to  provide  commodious  har¬ 
bours,  and  order  all  things  relating  to  the  failing  of  the 
•fleet,  except  what  related  to  war. 

ARCHIL,  Archilla,  Rocella,  Orsielle,  is  a 
whitilh  mofs  which  grows  upon  rocks,  in  the  Canary 
and  Cape  de  Verd  illands,  and  yields  a  rich  purple  tinc¬ 
ture,  fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful.  This 
weed  is  imported  to  us  as  it  is  gathered.  Thofe  who 
prepare  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyer,  grind  it  betwixt 
Hones,  fo  as  to  thoroughly  bruife,  but  not  to  reduce  it 
into  powder  *,  and  then  moiften  it  occalionally  with  a 
ftrong  fpirit  of  urine,  or  urine  itfelf  mixed  with  quick¬ 
lime  :  in  a  few  days  it  acquires  a  purplifh  red,  and  at 
length  a  blue  colour.  In  the  firft  it  is  called  Archil ; 
•in  the  latter,  Lacmus  or  Litrnafe . 

The  dyers  rarely  employ  this  drug  by  itfelf,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  dearneft  and  the  periffiablenefs  of  its  beau¬ 
ty.  The  chief  ufe  they  make  of  it  is,  for  giving  a 
bloom  to  other  colours,  as  pinks,  &c.  This  is  effeft- 
ed  by  palling  the  dyed  cloth  or  filk  through  hot  wa¬ 
ter  lightly  impregnated  with  the  archil.  The  bloom 
thus  communicated  foon  decays  upon  expofure  to  the 
air.  Mr  Hellot  informs  us,  that  by  the  addition  of  a 
Kttle  folution  of  tin,  the  drug  gives  a  durable  dye 
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that  its  colour  is  at  the  fame  time  changed  towards  a  Archil 
fear  let  \  and  that  it  is  the  more  permanent  in  proper-  |j 
tion  as  it  recedes  the  more  from  its  natural  colour.  Archilo 

Prepared  archil  very  readily  gives  out  its  colour  to  ,  c !  U5^ 
water,  to  volatile  fpirits,  and  to  fpirit  of  wine  •,  it  is 
the  fubftance  principally  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  the 
fpirits  of  thermometers.  As  expofure  to  the  air  de- 
ftroys  its  colour  upon  cloth,  the  exclufion  of  the  air  pro¬ 
duces  a  like  effe6l  in  thefe  hermetically  fealed  tubes, 
the  fpirits  of  large  thermometers  becoming  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  years  colourlefs.  M.  l’Abbe  Nollet  ob- 
ferves  (in  the  French  Memoirs  for  the  year  1742), 
that  the  colourlefs  fpirit,  upon  breaking  the  tube,  foon 
refumes  its  colour,  and  this  for  a  number  of  times  fuc- 
ceffively  ;  that  a  watery  tiri&ure  of  archil,  included 
in  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  loft  its  colour  in  three 
days  \  and  that,  in  an  open  deep  veffcl,  it  became 
colourlefs  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  retained 
its  colour.  See  COLOUB-Making . 

A  folution  of  archil  in  water,  applied  on  cold  mar¬ 
ble,  ftains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet  or  purpliffi  blue  colour, 
far  more  durable  than  the  colour  which  it  communi¬ 
cates  to  other  bodies.  M.  du  Fay  fays  he  has  feen 
pieces  of  marble  ftained  with  it,  which  in  two  years 
had  buffered  no  fenftble  change.  It  finks  deep  into  the 
marble,  fometimes  above  an  inch  *,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fpreads  upon  the  furface,  unlefs  the  edges  be 
bounded  by  wax  or  other  like  fubftances.  It  feems  to 
make  the  marble  fomewhat  more  brittle. 

Linnaeus  informs  us,  in  the  Swediffi  1  ranfa£lions  for 
the  year  1742,  that  the  true  archil  mofs  is  to  be 
found  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  England. 

ARCHILOCHI  AN,  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  to 
a  fort  of  verfes,  of  which  Archilochus  was  the  inventor, 
confiding  of  feven  feet  *,  the  four  firft  whereof  are  ordi¬ 
narily  da&yls,  though  fometimes  fpondees  j  the  three 
laft  trochees,  as  in  Horace, 

So  fa  it  ur  acris  lujems ,  grata  vice  veris  et  Fcvoni . 

ARCHILOCHUS,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  mu* 
fician,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  cotemporary  with 
Candaules  and  Gyges,  kings  of  Lydia,  who  flouriffied 
about  the  14th  Olympiad,  724  years  before  Chrift. 

But  he  is  placed  much  later  by  modern  chronologifts  ; 
viz.  by  Blair  686,  and  by  Prieftley  660  years,  before 
Chrift. 

He  was  born  at  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  His  fa¬ 
ther  Teleficles  was  of  fo  high  a  rank,  that  he  was  cho^ 
fen  by  his  countrymen  to  confult  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phos  concerning  the  fending  a  colony  to  Thafos  :  a 
proof  that  he  was  of  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiffied  fa¬ 
milies  upon  the  ifland.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have 
fullied  his  birth  by  an  ignoble  marriage  with  a  Have 
called  Enipo,  of  which  alliance  our  poet  mufician  was 
the  fruit. 

Though  Archilochus  ffiowed  an  early  genius  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  poetry  and  muiic,  thefe  arts  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  going  into  the  army,  like  other  young  men  of 
his  birth  ;  but  in  the  firft  engagement  at  which  he  was 
prefent,  the  young  poet,  like  Horace,  and  like  our  own 
Suckling,  loft  hi?  buckler,  though  he  faved  his  life  by 
the  help  of  his  heels.  It  is  much  e after,  faid  he,  to  get 
a  new  buckler  than  a  new  exiftence .  This  pleafantry, 
however,  did  not  fave  his  reputation  *,  nor  could  his 
poetry  or  prayers  prevail  upon  Lycambcs,  the  father 
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rchiio-  of  his  mi  ft  refs,  to  let  him  marry  his  daughter,  though 
chus.  (he  had  been  long  promifed  to  him.  After  tliefe  mor- 
r— '  tifieations,  his  life  feems  to  have  been  one  continued 
tiifue  of  difgrace  and  refentment. 

Archllochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo . 

Hor.  Art.  Poet.  79. 

Archilochus,  with  fierce  refentment  warm’d, 

Was  with  his  own  fevere  iambics  arm’d.  FRANCIS. 

The  rage  of  Archilochus  was  proverbial  in  antiquity; 
which  compared  the  provoking  this  fatirift  to  the  tread¬ 
ing  upon  a  ferpent :  A  comparifon  not  very  fevere,  if 
it  be  true  that  Lycambes,  and,  as  fome  fay,  his  three 
daughters,  were  fo.  mortified  by  his  fatire,  as  to  be 
driven  to  the  confolation  of  a  halter. 

In  this  piece,  many  adventures  are  mentioned,  full 
of  defamation,  and  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pu¬ 
blic.  There  were  likewife  many  loofe  paffages  in  it; 
and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  on  account  of  this  fatire 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  laid  a  prohibition  on  his 
Max*  verfes 

c*  3*  However,  according  to  Plutarch,  there  is  no  bard  of 
antiquity  by  whom  the  two  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic 
have  been  fo  much  advanced  as  by  Archilochus.  To 
him  is  attributed  particularly  the  fudden  tranfition  from 
one  rhythm  to  another  of  a  different  kind,  and  the 
manner  of  accompanying  thofe  irregular  meafures  upon 
the  lyre.  Heroic  poetry,  in  hexameter  verfe,  feems  to 
have  been  folely  in  ufe  among  the  more  ancient  poets 
and  muficians  ;  and  the  tranfition  from  one  rhythm  to 
another,  which  lyric  poetry  required,  was  unknown  to 
them  ;  fo  that  if  Archilochus  was  the  firft  author  of 
this  mixture,  he  might  with  propriety  be  ftyled  the 
Inventor  of  Lyric  Poetry ,  which,  after  his  time,  became 
a  fpecies  of  verfification  wholly  diftindl  from  heroic. — 
To  him  is  likewife  aferibed  the  invention  of  Kpodes . 
See  EpoDE. 

Our  poet-mufician  is  generally  ranked  among  the 
firft  vi£tors  at  the  Pythic  games :  and  we  learn  from 
Pindar,  that  his  mufe  was  not  always  a  termagant  ; 
for  though  no  mortal  efcaped  her  rage,  yet  fhe  was  at 
times  fufficiently  tranquil  and  pious  to  dilate  hymns 
in  praife  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  One  in  particular, 
written  in  honour  of  Hercules,  acquired  him  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  all  Greece  ;  for  he  fung  it  in  full  affem- 
bly  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
receiving  from  the  judges  the  crown  of  vidftory  confe- 
erated  to  real  merit.  This  hymn,  or  ode,  was  after¬ 
wards  fung  in  honour  of  every  vi6for  at  Olympia,  who 
had  no  poet  to  celebrate  his  particular  exploits. 

Archilochus  was  at  laft  {lain  by  one  Callondax  Co¬ 
rax,  of  the  ifland  of  Naxos  ;  who,  though  he  did  it  in 
fight,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  w:as  driven  out  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  by  command  of  the  oracle,  for 
having  deprived  of  life  a  man  confecrated  to  the 
Mufes. 

The  names  of  Homer  and  Archilochus  were  equally 
revered  and  celebrated  in  Greece,  as  the  two  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  poets  which  the  nation  had  ever  produced.  This 
appears  from  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia  ;  and  from 
Cicero,  who  ranks  him  with  poets  of  the  firft  clafs>,  and 
in  his  Epiftles  tells  us,  that  the  grammarian  Ariftopha- 
nes,  the  moft  rigid  and  fcrupulous  critic  of  his  time, 


ufed  to  fay,  that  the  longeft  poem  of  Archilochus  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  him  the  moft  excellent. 

ARCHIMAGUS,  the  high  prieft  of  the  Perfian 
Magi  or  worfhippers  of  fire.  He  refided  in  the  high- 
eft  fire  temple ;  which  was  held  in  the  fame  veneration 
with  them  as  the  temple  of  Mecca  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  Zoroafter  firft  fettled  it  at  Balch  ;  but  after 
the  Mahometans  had  overrun  Perfia  in  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Archimagus  was  forced  to  remove  from  thence 
into  Kerman,  a  province  of  Perfia,  lying  on  the  fouth- 
ern  ocean,  where  it  hath  continued  to  this  day.  Da¬ 
rius  Hyftafpes  took  upon  himfelf  the  dignity  of  Ar¬ 
chimagus  :  for  Purphyry  tells  us,  he  ordered  before 
his  death,  that,  among  the  other  titles,  it  fhould  be  en¬ 
graven  on  his  monument,  that  he  had  been  Majler  of 
the  Magi ;  which  plainly  implies  that  he  had  borne 
this  office  among  them,  for  none  but  the  Archimagus 
was  mafter  of  the  whole  fe&.  From  hence  it  feems  to 
have  proceeded,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  were  ever  after 
looked  on  to  be  of  the  facerdotal  tribe,  and  were  always 
initiated  into  the  facred  order  of  the  Magi,  before  they 
took  on  them  the  crown,  and  were  inaugurated  into  the 
kingdom. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
was  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Chriftians  to  what 
we  now  call  an  abbot .  Father  Simon  obferves,  that 
the  word  mandrite  is  Syriac,  and  fignifie?  a  folitary 
monk. 

ARCHIMEDES,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
ancient  mathematicians,  was  born  at  Syracufe  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  about  the  year  180  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Hie- 
ro,  king  of  Syracufe,  deemed  it  an  honour  to  have 
this  philofopher  for  his  relative  and  friend.  Hiftory 
does  not  inform  us,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
rudiments  of  literature,  but  he  flourifhed  about  50 
years  after  Euclid.  It  is  reported,  that  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Egypt  for  much  of  his  knowledge ;  but 
other  accounts  indicate,  that  he  conferred  more  know¬ 
ledge  than  he  received  from  that  celebrated  nation  ; 
and,  in  particular,  Diodorus  mentions,  that  Egypt 
was  indebted  to  him  for  the  invention  of  the  ferew- 
pump,  for  drawing  off  water.  And  the  fame  author 
narrates,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  other  ufe- 
ful  machines,  which  conveyed  his  fame  to  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  The  following  paffage  from  Livy, 
proves,  that  he  was  dexterous  both  for  the  inventing 
warlike  machines,  and  alfo  for  his  accurate  obferva- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  “  Unicus  fpe£lator  caeli' 
fiderumque,  mirabilior  tamen  inventor  ac  machina- 
tor  bellicorum  tormentorum,”  &e.  lib.  xxiv.  It  ap¬ 
pears  alfo,  that  in  Cicero’s  time,  he  had  become  pro¬ 
verbial  for  his  ikill  in  folving  problems.  In  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  he  informs  him,  that  he  is  now  freed  from 
a  difficulty,  which  he  termed  an  Archimedian  problem, 
lib.  xiii.  ep.  28. 

It  may  perhaps  be  impoffible  diftin£lly  to  afeertain 
the  different  inventions  of  this  great  man  ;  but  from 
the  following  paffage,  it  appears  that  he  formed  a  g/afs^ 
fphere ,  or  fome  kind  of  planetarium,  which,  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  accuracy,  reprefented  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence  fays  Claudian 

Jupiter ,  in  parvo  cum  cerneret  cethera  vitro , 

Rift,  et  ad fuperos  ta/ia  dicla  dedit ; 
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Archime-  Euccine  mortalis  progreffa  potentia  cur a  t 
des.  Jam  tneus  in  fragile  ludetur  orbe  labor, 

“V— Jura  poll ,  rerutnque  fidem,  legefque  deorurn , 

Ecce  Syracofus  tranfuht  arti  fenex. 

Inclufus  variis  famulatur  fpiritus  ajlris , 

Et  verutn  certis  motibus  urget  opus . 

Percurrit  prop'ium  mentitus  fignifer  annum, 

Et  fiviulata  novo  Cynthia  menfe  redit, 

Jarnqae  fuurn  volvens  audax  indufria  mundum 
Gaudet ,  et  Humana  fidera  mente  regit. 

Quid  fafo  infontem  tonitru  Salmonea  miror  ? 

Etnula  naturce  parva  repcrta  manus, 

“  When  in  a  glad’s  narrow  fphere  confin’d, 

Jove  faw  the  fabric  of  th’  Almighty  mind  ; 

He  {rail’d,  and  faid,  ‘  Can  mortals  art  alone 
Oar  heav’nly  labours  mimic  with  their  own  ? 

The  Syracufan’s  brittle  work  contains 
Th’  eternal  law  that  through  all  nature  reigns. 

Fram’d  by  his  art,  fee  ftars  unnumber’d  burn, 

And  in  their  courfes  rolling  orbs  return  ; 

His  fun,  through  various  figns  defcribe  the  year, 

And  every  month  his  mimic  moons  appear. 

Our  rival’s  laws  his  little  planets  bind, 

And  rule  their  motions  by  a  human  mind  : 

Salmoneus  could  our  thunder  imitate; 

But  Archimedes  can  a  world  create.” 

In  the  following  lines  the  fame  machine  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Ovid. 

Arte  Syracojia  fufpenfus  in  aere  claufo , 

St  at  globus ,  immenji  parva fgur  a  poll , 

OviD,  Faft.  vi.  277. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  fa£l,  which  proves  Archime¬ 
des’s  knowledge  in  the  do&rine  of  fpecific  gravity. 
Hiero,  the  king,  having  given  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  wherewith  to  make  a. golden  crown,  and  fufpeft- 
ing  that  the  workmen  had  ftolen  past  of  the  gold  and 
fubftituted  filver  in  its  {lead,  he  applied  to  Archimedes 
to  employ  his  ingenuity  in  dete&ing  the  fraud.  Rumi¬ 
nating  upon  this  fubjeft  when  he  was  bathing  himfelf, 
he  obferved  that  he  diflodged  a  quantity  of  water 
eorrefponding  to  the  bulk  of  his  own  body  ;  therefore, 
inftantly  quitting  the  bath  with  all  the  eagernefs  natu¬ 
ral  to  an  inventive  mind  upon  a  new  difcovery,  he  run 
into  the  ftreets  naked,  crying,  Ev^koc  !  Ev^kk  !  /  Have 
found  it  out!  I  have  found  it  out  !  Lhen  taking  one  mafs 
of  gold  and  another  of  filver,  each  equal  in  weight  to 
the  crown  ;  he  carefully  obferved  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  they  alternately  difplaced,  when  introduced  in 
the  fame  veffel  full  of  water.  Next  he  afcertained  how 
much  water  was  difplaced  by  the  crown  when  put  into 
the  fame  veflel  full  of  water  ;  and,  upon  comparing 
the  three  quantities  together,  he  afcertained  the  exaft 
proportions  of  gold  and  filver,  of  which  the  crown  was 
compofed. 

Archimedes  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers.  His  celebrated  faying  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  lever  has  been  often  repeated,  “  Give 
me  a  place  to  ftand  upon,  and  I  will  move  the  earth.” 
In  order  to  (hew  Hiero  the  effetf:  of  mechanical 
powers,  it  is  faid,  that  aided  by  ropes  and  pulleys,  he 
drew  towards  him  a  galley,  which  lay  on  the  fhore 
manned  and  loaded  :  but  the  difplays  of  his  mechani¬ 
cal  {kill  mentioned  by  Marcellus  at  the  fiege  of  Syra- 
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cufe,  were  long  deemed  almoft  incredible  ;  until  the  Archime 

after  improvements  in  mechanics  have  demonfirated  _ des. 

them  pradlicable.  He  harafled  the  veflels  of  the  be-  1  * 

fiegers,  both  when  they  approached  and  kept  at  a  di- 
flance  from  the  city.  When  they  approached,  he 
funk  them  by  means  of  long  and  huge  beams  of  wood  j 
or,  by  means  of  grappling  hooks  placed  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  levers,  he  hoifted  up  the  veflels  into  the  air,  and 
daihed  them  to  pieces  either  againft  the  walls  or  the 
rocks.  When  the  enemy  kept  at  a  diftance,  he  em¬ 
ployed  machines  which  threw  from  the  walls  fuch  a 
quantity  of  {tones  as  {battered  and  deftroyed  their  vef- 
fels.  In  {hort,  his  mechanical  genius  fupplied  ftrength 
and  courage  to  the  city,  and  filled  the  Romans  with, 
aftonilhment  and  terror.  Until  Buffon  invented  and 
framed  a  burning  glafs,  compofed  of  about  4C0  glafs 
planes,  capable  of  fetting  fire  to  wood  at  the  diftance  of 
200  feet,  and  of  melting  lead  and  tin  at  the  diftance  of 
120  feet,  and  filver  at  the  diftance  of  50  ;  the  account 
of  Archimedes’s  inftrument  for  burning  {hips  at  a  great 
diftance  by  means  of  the  rays  of  the  fun,  was  deemed 
fabulous  and  impoflible. 

But,  however  eminent  for  mechanical  invention, 
he  was  ft  ill  more  eminent  for.  the  inveftigation  of  ab- 
ftrafl  truths  ;  and  the  formation  of  conclufive  demon- 
ftrations  in  the  branches  of  pure  geometry.  Plutarch 
alfo  mentions,  that  Archimedes  himfelf  efteemed  me¬ 
chanical  invention  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  thofe 
fpeculations  which  convey  irrefiftible  convi&ion  to  the 
mind.  His  geometrical  works  afford  numerous  proofs 
of  his  fuccefs  in  this  field  of  feience.  It  is  reported, 
that  he  was  often  fo  deeply  engaged  in  mathematical 
fpeculations,  as  both  to  negle<ff  his  food  and  the  care 
of  his  perfon;  and  at  the  bath  he  w<  uld  fometimes 
draw  geometrical  figures  in  the  aiLes,  and  fometimes 
upon  his  own  body  when  it  was  anointed,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  that  time.  He  valued  himfelf  fo  much 
upon  the  difcovery  of  the  ratio  between  the  fphere  and 
the  containing  cylinder,  that,  indifferent  to  all  his  other 
inventions,  he  ordered  his  friends  to  engrave  upon  his 
tomb  a  cylinder*  containing  a  fphere,  with  an  infeription 
explanatory  of  its  nature  and  ufe. 

It  muft  be  extremely  paintul  to  every  humane  mind, 
but  particularly  to  every  lover  of  philosophic  merit,  to 
learn,  that  when  Syracufe  was  taken  by  fWm,  he, 
being  ignorant  of  that  faa,  was  run  through  the  body, 
when  engaged  in  drawing  a  geometrical  figure  upon 
the  fand.  As  Marcellus  had  given  exprefs  orders  that 
both  his  perfon  and  his  houfe  fhould  be  held  facred  ; 
this  appears  to  have  happened  through  ignorance,  and 
therefore  removes  a  great  part  of  the  odium  from  the 
Roman  name.  This  mournful  event  happened. in  the 
1 4 2d  Olympiad,  or  212  years  before  the  Chriiiian  era. 
Marcellus,  in  the  midft  of  his  triumphant  laurels,  la¬ 
mented  the  death  of  Archimedes,  conferred  upon  him 
an  honourable  burial,  and  took  his  furviving  relations 
under  his  protefHon  ;  but  greater  honour  was  confer¬ 
red  upon  him  when  the  philofopher  of  Arpinum,  140 
years  after,  went  in  fearch  of  his  long-negle&ed  tomb. 
Hence,  fays  Cicero,  “  I  diligently  fought  to  difeover 
the  fepulchre  of  Archimedes,  which  the  Syracufans 
.  had  totally  negle£le<5,  and  fuffered  to  be  overgrown 
with  thorns  and  briers.  Recoiled  ing  fome  yerfes, 
faid  to  be  inferibed  on  the  tomb,  which  mentioned, 
that  on  the  top  was  placed  a  fphere  with  a  cylinder^, 
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looked  round  me  upon  every  objeft  at  the  Agrigen- 
tine  gate,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  dead.  At 
laft  I  obferved  a  little  column  which  juft  rofe  above 
the  thorns,  upon  which  was  placed  the  figure  of  a 
fphere  and  cylinder.  ‘  This,’  laid  I  to  the  Syracufan 
nobles  who  were  with  me,  *  This  muft,  I  think,  be 
what  I  am  feeking.’  Several  perfons  were  immedi¬ 
ately  employed  to  clear  away  the  weeds,  and  lay 
open  the  fpot.  As  foon  as  a  paffage  was  opened,  we 
drew  near,  and  found  on  the  oppofite  bafe  the  in¬ 
scription,  with  nearly  half  the  latter  part  of  the  verfes 
worn  away.  Thus  would  this  moft  famous,  and  for¬ 
merly  moft  learned,  city  of  Greece  have  remained  a 
ftranger  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  moft  ingenious  ci¬ 
tizens,  had  it  not  been  difcovered  by  a  man  of  Arpi- 
num.” 

Several  works  of  this  moft  celebrated  mathematician 
have  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time.  Of  abftra£l  geometry 
we  have  a  treatife  “  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,”  an¬ 
other  u  on  the  Dimenfion  of  the  Circle,  or  the  Propor* 
tion  between  the  Diameter  and  the  Circumference  ;  on 
Obtufe  Conoids  and  Spheroids;  on  Spiral  Lines;  and 
on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola.”  Of  his  mechanics 
Archimedes  has  left  a  “  Treatife  on  Equiponderants, 
or  Centres  of  Gravity  ;”  and  in  hydroftatics,  a  “  Trea¬ 
tife  concerning  Bodies  floating  on  Fluids ;”  and  a  geo¬ 
metrical  piece,  entitled  AJJumpta  or  Lemmata .  His 
other  works  are  either  loft  or  remain  unpublifhed. 
{Gen.  Bing.) 


ARCHIPELAGO,  in  Geography ,  a  general  term  Archip** 
fignifying  a  fea  interrupted  with  iflands;  it  is  however 
more  efpecially  applied  to  that  lying  between  Europe  Arcj|Jt6<^ 
and  Afia,  which  contains  the  iflands  anciently  called  t  _  n 
Cyclades  and  Sporades .  See  thefe  two  words. 

ARCHIPHERx^CIT^E,  minifters  in  the  Jewifli  fy- 
nagogues  appointed  to  read  and  interpret  the  Perakim, 
or  titles  and  heads  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

ARCHPRESBYTER,  or  Archpriest, a  prieft  efla- 
blifhed  in  fome  diocefes  with  afuperiority  over  the  reft. 

He  was  anciently  cliofen  out  of  the  college  of  prefbyters 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  bifhop.  Thefe  archprefhyters 
were  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  deans  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  churches,  as  the  college  of  prefbyters  anfwers  to 
the  chapter.  See  Presbyter. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS,  the  chief  of  the  fyna- 
gogue  ;  the  title  of  an  officer  among  the  Jews,  who 
prefided  in  their  fynagogues  and  aflemblies.  The  num 
ber  of  thefe  officers  was  not  fixed,  nor  the  fame  in  all 
places ;  there  being  70  in  fome,  and  in  others  only 
one.  They  are  fometimes  called  princes  of  the  fyna- 
gogue,  and  had  a  power  of  excommunicating,  fuch  as 
deferved  that  punifliment. 

ARCHITECT,  a  perfon  fkilled  in  archite&ure,  or 
the  art  of  building ;  who  forms  plans  and  defigns  for 
edifices,  conduCts  the  work,  and  directs  the  feveral  ar¬ 
tificers  employed  in  it.  The  word  is  derived  from 
t&ZWS,  princeps ,  and  -mr^y,  faber ,  “  workman;”  q.  d 
the  principal  workman. 
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TN  the  utmoft  latitude  of  the  word,  fignifies  the  art  of 
^  building  in  general  ;  but  the  term  is  moft  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  only  to  the  conftruCtion  of  fuch  buildings  as 
are  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  civil  life,  fuch  as  houfes, 
churches,  halls,  bridges,  porticos,  &c. 

Hiflory  of  Architecture* 

The  origin  of  this  art,  like  that  of  moft  others,  is 
totally  unknown.  We  are  allured,  however,  that  it  is 
as  old  as  Cain  ;  for  Mofes  tells  us  that  he  built  a  city  ; 
though  what  were  the  materials,  or  how  the  buildings 
were  conftru&ed,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  faid,  that  the  firft  materials  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  were  branches  and  t\Vigs  of  trees,  wherewith  men 
conftruCled  huts ;  fuch  as  the  wigwams  in  ufe  among 
the  American  Indians  at  prefent.  This,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  difputable.  The  natural  Ihelter  afforded  by  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  fides  of  mountains  or  rocks,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  would  much  more  readily  fuggeft  the  idea  of 
ufing  ftones  and  earth  as  materials  for  building  houfes. 
Indeed,  confidering  that  tents  were  not  invented  before 
the  days  of  Jabal,  Tubal  Cain’s  brother,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  fuch  temporary  houfes  as  the  Indian  wig¬ 
wams  were  not  originally  known  ;  other  wife  the  me¬ 
thod  of  covering  poles  with  the  fkins  of  beafts,  inftead 
of  fmall  branches  or  twigs,  muft  very  foon  have  taken 
place.  Thefe  temporary  houfes  feem  to  have  come  in¬ 
to  ufe  only  when  men  began  to  lead  an  idle  Wandering 
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life,  like  the  Tartars,  and  could  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  conftruCling  durable  habitations  in  every  place  where 
they  were  obliged  to  wander  with  their  cattle;  and  Ja¬ 
bal  perhaps  from  them  took  the  hint  of  making  portable 
houfes  or  tents.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  no  nations, 
except  thofe  who  are  in  a  perpetually  unfettled  ftate, 
make  ufe  of  fuch  wretched  materials.  Even  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  human  race  has  appeared  in  the  rudeft 
form,  they  were  no  fooner  colleiRed  into  great  bodies 
under  the  emperors  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  than  ftone 
buildings  began  to  be  ere£led. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  origin  of  ar- 
chite&ure  in  any  fingle  nation  ;  but  in  every  nation, 
when  the  inhabitants  began  to  leave  off  their  favage 
way  of  life,  and  to  become  civilized :  and  if  there  is 
any  nation  to  be  found  which  hath  been  always  in  a  ci¬ 
vilized  ftate,  we  may  be  affured  that  architecture  hath 
always  had  an  exiftance  there.  But  whatever  may  be 
in  this,  the  origin  of  regular  buildings  hath  been  de¬ 
duced  from  the  conftru&ion  of  the  meaneft  huts  in  a 
very  natural  and  plaufible  manner  by  feveral  authors. 

“  Anciently  (fays  Vitruvius)  men  lived  in  woods, 
and  inhabited  caves  ;  but  in  time,  taking  perhaps  ex¬ 
ample  from  birds,  who  with  great  induftry  build  their  2 
nefts,  they  made  themfelves  huts.  At  firft  they  made  Primitive 
thefe  huts,  very  probably,  of  a  conic  figure  ;  becaufe  ^iuts* 
that  is  a  figure  of  the  fimpleft  ftru&ure  ;  and,  like  the  XXXVII 
birds,  whom  they  imitated,  compofed  them  of  branches  fig,  It 
of  trees,  fpreading  them  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  join- 
'  4  A  ing 
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ing  them  in  a  point  at  the  top ;  covering  the  whole 
with  reeds,  leaves,  and  clay,  to  fcreen  them  from  tem¬ 
pers  and  rain. 

i  neir  im-  “  But  finding  the  conic  figure  inconvenient  on  ac- 
provement.  count  of  its  inclined  fides,  they  changed  both  the  form 
and  conftru&ion  of  their  huts,  giving  them  a  cubical 
figure,  and  building  them  in  the  following  manner  : 
Having  marked  out  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  the 
hut,  they  fixed  in  the  ground  feveral  upright  trunks 
of  trees  to  form  the  fides,  filling  the  intervals  between 
them  with  branches  clofely  interwoven  and  coveied 
with  clay.  The  fides  being  thus  completed,  four  large 
beams  were  placed  on  the  upright  trunks  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  well  joined  at  the  angles,  kept  the  fides  firm,  and 
like  wife  ferved  to  fupport  the  covering  or  roof  of  the 
building,  compofed  of  many  joifls,  on  which  were  laid 
feveral  beds  of  reeds,  leaves,  and  clay. 

“  Infenfibly  mankind  improved  in  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  invented  methods  to  make  their  huts  lading 
and  handfome  as  well  as  convenient.  They  took  off 
the  bark,  and  other  unevenneffes,  from  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  that  formed  the  fides  :  raifed  them,  probably  above 
the  dirt  and  humidity,  on  Hones  *,  and  covered  each 
of  them  with  a  flat  done  or  date,  to  keep  off  the  rain. 
The  fpaces  between  the  ends  of  the  joifts  were  clofed 
with  clay,  wax,  or  fome  other  fubdance  j  and  the  ends 
of  the  joids  covered  with  thin  boards  cut  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  triglyphs.  The  pofition  of  the  roof  was  like- 
wife  altered  :  for  being,  on  account  of  its  flatnefs,  un¬ 
fit  to  throw  off  the  rains  that  fell  in  great  abundance  , 
during  the  winter  feafon,  they  raifed  it  in  the  middle  *, 
criving  it  the  form  of  a  gable  roof,  by  placing  rafters  on 
the  joids,  to  fupport  the  earth  and  other  materials  that 

compofed  the  covering.  . 

«  From  this  fimple  conflru&ion  the  orders  of  archi- 
teaure  took  their  rife.  For  when  buildings  of  wood 
were  let  afide,  and  men  began  to  erea  folid  and  Hate- 
ly  edifices  of  done,  they  imitated  the  parts  which  ne- 
cefiity  had  introduced  into  the  primitive  huts  ;  info- 
much  that  the  upright  trees,  with  the  dones  at  each 
end  of  them,  were  the  origin  of  columns,  bafes,  and  ca¬ 
pitals,  and  the  beams,  joids,  rafters,  and  drata  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  formed  the  covering, .  gave  birth  to  archi¬ 
traves,  frizes,  triglyphs,  and  cornices,  with  the  corona, 
the  mutules,  the  modillions,  and  the  dentils- 
The  fird  buildings  were  in  all 
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and  uncouth  ;  as  the  men  of  thofe  times  had  neither 
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fquare  flags  of  marble. — The  flru&ure  called  the  laby¬ 
rinth ,  in  the  fame  country,  according  to  Herodotus, 
who  faw  it,  excelled  every  thing  which  he  could  have 
conceived  from  the  imagination  either  of  himfelf  or 
others.  Within  the  fame  circuit  of  walls  they  had  en- 
clofed  3000  halls,  12  of  which  were  of  a  Angular  form 
and  beauty  $  and  of  thefe,  half  were  above,  and  half 
below  ground }  and  the  whole  was  terminated  by  a  py¬ 
ramid  40  fathoms  high.  All  this  prodigious  mafs  of 
building  was  compofed  of  white  marble,  and  the  walls 
were  adorned  with  engravings.  J.  he  obelifks  were  not 
lefs  aflonifhing  *  the  larged  of  them  being  entire  pieces 
of  granite,  no  lefs  than  180  feet  high. — Near  Andera, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  gray  gra¬ 
nite,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  fupported  by  columns  of 
fuch  thicknefs,  that  four  men  can  fcarccly  fathom  them. 

The  ceilings  themfelves  are  compofed  of  dones  of  the 
fame  kind,  fix  or  feven  feet  in  breadth  and  1 8  feet  in 
length.  The  grand  hall  is  1 12  feet  long,  60  high,  and 
38  broad.  The  roof  of  the  whole  edifice  is  a  terrace, 
on  which  the  Arabs  formerly  built  a  very  large  village, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  dill  vifible.  #  5 

Among  the  Babylonians  and  Perfians,  too,  fuch  im- 
menfe  piles  of  building  have  been  raifed,  as  appear  ut-  ^  'nd 
terly  inconceivable  and  incredible  to  many,  modern  au-  perfianSf 
thors,  where  their  former  grandeur  is  not  demondrable 
by  ruins  vifible  at  this  day.  The  ruins  of  Perfepolis, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Perfia,  were  fo  flupendous  in  the 
time  of  Avicenna  the  Arab  phyfician,  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  could  not  believe  fuch  druaures  podible  to  be 
ereaed  but  by  evil  fpirits.  Of  their  extraordinary 
magnificence,  indeed,  we  may  have  fome  idea  from  the 
account  of  the  flaircales  belonging  to  the  palace.  1 he 
remains,  fome  time  ago,  confided  of  95  deps  of  white  , 
marble,  fo  broad  and  flat,  that  12  horfes  might  conve¬ 
niently  go  up  abreaft.  .  r  .  6 

In  thefe  vaft  druaures,  however,  the  nations  ot  whom  Their 
we  fpeak  feem  to  have  regarded  the  greatnefs,  rather  buiMiBgs 
than  the  elegance  or  ufefulnefs  of  them  works.  In  the  markable 
pyramids  and  obelifks  of  Egypt  this  is  exceedingly  £orgreat. 
confpicuous  *,  but  whethef  it  was  fo  in  the  labyrinth  or  nefsthan 
in  the  palace  at  Thebes  above  mentioned,  it  is  impel-  elegance. 
Able  to  determine,  unlefs  the  buildings  were  entire,  and 
we  knew  for  what  purpofe  they  had  been  defigned.  It 
the  kings  who  built  the  pyramids  defigned  to  immor¬ 
talize  their  memories  by  building,  they  certainly  could 
not  have  fallen  upon  any  thing  more  proper  tor  this 


length  difeovered  certain  manners  of  building,  which 
fucceeding  ages  have  regarded  with  the  highefl  venera- 

4  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Affynans,  and  Per- 

chf!c°tur"r‘fians,  this  art  was  carried  to  an  incredible  length. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  fuch  llruaures  as  would 
exceed  the  power  of  the  moll  potent  monarch  on  earth 
to  raife  at  this  day.  The  largeft  of  thefe,  according 
to  the  account  of  M.  Goguet,  is  near  500  feet  high 
and  contains  313,590  folid  fathoms  It  is  compofed 
of  Hones  enormouflv  large ;  many  of  them  being  30 
feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  three  in  breadth  5  and 
all  this  huge  mafs  of  building  was  coated  over  with 


among  the 
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not  nave  lancn  . -  i  j.  . 

covered  with  prodigioufly  large  Hones,  fome^  of  them 
fo  big  as  to  cover  a  whole  room  fingly.  Their  manner 
of  building  was  alfo  quite  deflitute  of  what  is  now 
called  tajle;  the  columns  were  ill  proportioned,  and 
their  capitals  executed  in  the  pooreft  manner  imagin 
able.  This  was  obierved  by  the  Greeks,  who  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  proportions  formerly  ufed,  and  were 
the  inventors  of  three  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  s 
viz.  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  “  Anciently  and  of prj 
(fays  Vitruvius)  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
portioning  the  various  parts  of  a  building  :  they  ufed 
columns;  but  they  cut  them  at  hazard,  Without  rules, 

/  without. 
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■without  principles,  and  without  having  any  attention 
to  the  proportions  which  they  ought  to  give  them  : 
they  placed  them  likewife  without  any  regard  to  the 
Origin  of  other  parts  of  the  edifice.  Dorus,  fon  of  Helen  and 
the  Doric  grandfon  of  Deucalion,  having  caufed  a  temple  to  be 
order,  built  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  that  edifice  was 
found  by  chance  to  be  conftrudled  according  to  the 
tafte  and  proportions  of  the  order  which  afterwards 
they  called  Doric.  The  form  of  this  building  having 
appeared  agreeable,  they  conformed  to  it  in  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  edifices  which  they  afterwards  had  to 
build. 

“  About  the  fame  time,  the  Athenians  fent  into  A- 
lia  a  colony  under  the  condu£l  of  Ion,  nephew  of  Do¬ 
rus  :  this  undertaking  had  very  good  fuccefs.  Ion 
feized  on  Caria,  and  there  founded  many  cities  :  thefe 
new  inhabitants  thought  to  build  temples.  They  pro- 
pofed  for  a  model  that  of  Juno  at  Argos  :  but,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  give  to  the 
columns,  and  in  general  to  the  whole  edifice,  they 
fought  for  rules  capable  of  regulating  their  operation. 
Thefe  people  wanted,  in  making  their  columns  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  to  fupport  the  whole  edifice,  to  render 
them  at  the  fame  time  agreeable  to  the  fight.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  thought  to  have  given  it  the  lame  propor¬ 
tion  that  they  found  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the 
reft  of  his  body.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  foot 
made  a  fixth  part  of  the  human  height :  in  confequence, 
they  gave  at  firft  to  a  Doric  column,  taking  in  its  cha¬ 
piter,  fix  of  its  diameters  5  that  is  to  fay,  they  made  it 
fix  times  as  high  as  it  was  thick  :  afterwards  they  added 
to  it  a  feventh  diameter. 

Of  the  Io-  **  This  new  order  of  architecture  was  not  long  in 
aic.  birth  to  a  fecond  :  they  would  immediately  go 

beyond  the  firft  invention.  The  Ionians  tried  to 
throw  ftill  more  delicacy  and  elegance  into  their  edifi¬ 
ces.  They  employed  the  fame  method  which  they  had 
before  put  in  praCtice  for  the  compofition  of  the  Doric 
order  :  but  inftead  of  taking  for  a  model  the  body  of  a 
man,  the  Ionians  were  regulated  by  that  of  a  woman. 
With  a  view  to  make  the  columns  of  this  new  order 
more  agreeable  and  more  pleafing,  they  gave  them 
eight  times  as  much  height  as  they  had  diameter. 
They  alfo  made  channellings  all  along  the  trunk,  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  folds  of  the  robes  of  women  :  the  volutes  of 
the  chapiter  reprefented  that  part  of  the  hair  which 
hung  in  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  The  Ionians 
added,  laftly,  to  thefe  columns  a  bafe,  which  was  not 
in  ufe  in  the  Doric  order.”  According  to  Vitruvius, 
thefe  bafes  were  made  in  the  manner  of  twifted  cords, 
as  a  kind  of  cafe  for  the  columns.  This  order  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  was  called  Ionic ,  from  the  name  of  the  people 
who  had  invented  it. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Vitruvius  of  the  origin 
of  improvements  in  the  proportion  of  columns.  Had 
thefe  improvements,  however,  exifted  in  fuch  early 
times,  Homer,  who  was  greatly  pofterior  to  them,  would 
certainly  have  made  mention  of  fomething  of  that  kind  j 
but  in  all  his  writings  he  gives  us  no  account  of  any 
n  thing  like  a  column  of  ftone,  but  ufes  a  word  which 
■  Hints  of  im.  would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  his  columns  were 
probabient  not^*lnS  more  than  bare  pofts. 

taken  from  ^  *s  rernar^ahle,  that  improvements  in  architecture 
!  Solomon’s  did  not  take  place  in  any  nation  till  after,  or  about,  the 
hemple,  time  that  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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The  grandeft  buildings  ereCted  among  the  A  Syrians 
feem  to  have  owed  their  exiftence  toihis  monarch  ;  and 
it  can  fcarce  be  imagined  that  he  wTould  not  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  architecture  of  Solomon’s  temple,  to 
which,  by  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem,  he  had  full  accefs. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the  dimenfions  of  the  two 
pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  fetup  by  Solomon,  very  nearly 
correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  Doric  order,  firft  invented 
by  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally  came  from  their 
colonies  fettled  in  Afia  Minor.  The  height  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  pillars,  without  the  chapiter,  was  18  cubits  j 
that  of  the  chapiter  itfelf  was  five  cubits  ;  the  circum¬ 
ference  was  I  2  cubits  \  from  whence,  according  to  the 
Scripture  language,  we  may  reckon  the  diameter  to 
have  been  exaClly  four  cubits.  Had  they  been  a  Angle 
cubit  higher,  they  would  have  been  precifely  of  the 
fame  height  with  column?  of  the  original  Doric  order. 

We  do  not  indeed  mean  to  afiert,  that  this  famous  tem¬ 
ple  gave  a  model  of  architeClure  to  the  whole  world  } 
although  it  is  fcarce  conceivable  but  imitations  of  it,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  known,  muft  have  taken  place  among 
many  nations. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  defers,  however,  the  E- Egyptian 
gyptian  buildings  undoubtedly  had  an  air  of  vaft  gran- banqueting 
deur  and  magnificence,  if  we  may  credit  the  defeription 
given  of  one  of  their  banqueting  rooms  by  Vitruvius. 

The  ufual  fize  of  one  of  thefe  rooms  was  from  100  to 
150  feet  in  length,  and  its  breadth  fomewhat  more 
than  half  its  length.  At  the  upper  end,  and  along  the 
two  fides,  they  placed  rows  of  pillars  tolerably  well 
proportioned  to  one  another,  though  not  of  any  regu¬ 
lar  order  ;  and  at  the  lower  part  they  made  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  fpacious  entrance  :  this,  with  its  ornaments, 
feems  to  have  taken  up  one  end  of  the  building  entire. 

We  are  not  told  that  there  were  any  pillars  there  j 
though  perhaps  they  placed  two  or  more  toward  the 
angles  on  each  fide,  for  uniformity,  the  central  fpace 
being  enough  for  an  entrance  in  the  grandeft  and  moft 
auguft  manner.  Thofe  rows  of  columns  were  fet  at  a 
diftance  from  the  wall,  forming  a  noble  portico  along 
the  two  fides  and  upper  end  of  the  building.  Upon  the 
pillars  was  laid  an  architrave  \  and  from  this  was  carried 
up  a  continued  wall  with  three  quarter  columns,  an- 
fwering  direftly  to  thofe  below,  and  in  proportion  one- 
fourth  fmaller  in  all  their  parts.  Between  thefe  three 
quarter  columns  were  placed  the  windows  for  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  building.  From  the  tops  of  the  lower  pillars  to 
the  wall  was  laid  a  floor  ;  this  covered  the  portico  over¬ 
head  within,  and  made  on  the  outfide  a  platform,  which 
was  furrounded  by  a  corridor  with  rails  and  ballufters. 

This  was  terraced,  and  ferved  as  a  plain  for  people  to 
walk  on  \  and  from  this  they  could  look  through  the 
windows  down  into  the  room.  To  this  terrace  there 
was  no  covering  required,  as  the  Egyptians  were  in  no 
fear  of  rain.  The  Egyptians  decorated  this  fort  of 
building  with  ftatues  \  and  no  kind  of  ornament  could 
anfwer  it  fo  well,  as  the  light  cannot  fall  upon  ftatues 
to  fuch  advantage  in  any  dire&ion,  as  when  it  comes 
from  above,  in  fuch  a  regular,  proportioned,  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  manner.  x 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  among  the  an-  Ancient  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Babylonians,  the  vaft  chitecfture 
ftrength  and  extent  of  their  buildings  feems  to  have  ^perior  in 
been  what  they  chiefly  valued  j  and  in  this  they  cer-  fhemoderrT 
tainly  as  much  excelled  the  Greeks  and  modern  nations, 
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as  the  latter  excel  them  in  the  beautiful  proportion 
and  elegance  of  their  ftruftures.  There  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  however,  fome  modern  authors,  who  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  ancients  of  what  is  juftly  their  due,  and 
will  have  every  thing  to  be  exaggerated  which  feems 
beyond  the  power  of  modern  princes  to  accomplish.  In 
this  way  M.  Goguet  remarkably  diftinguiffies  himfelf ; 
and  that  without  giving  any  reafon  at  all,  but  merely 
that  he  takes  it  into  his  head.  Speaking  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  ancient  Babylon,  “  All  thefe  works  (fays  he), 
fo  marvellous  in  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  extremely  exaggerated  by  the  authors 
who  have  fpoken  of  them.  How  can  we  conceive,  in 
effeft,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  could  have  been  318 
feet  high,  and  81  in  thicknefs,  in  a  compafs  of  near 
ten  leagues  ?”  To  this  we  may  eafilv  reply,  that  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  immenfe  wall  which  di¬ 
vides  China  from  Tartary,  (how  us,  that  even  fuch  a 
work  as  the  wall  of  ancient  Babylon  is  faid  to  have 
been  is  not  altogether  incredible.  The  lowed  com¬ 
putation  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  Chinefe  wall  is,  that 
it  extends  in  length  1  200  miles,  is  18  feet  high  at  a 
medium  and  as  many  thick  ;  according  to  which  com¬ 
putation,  it  muft  contain  (), 304,000  folid  fathoms , 
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fome  what  contributed  thereto  ;  efpecially  as  we  learn 
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and  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  Chinefe  hiftorians,  this 
immenfe  mafs  of  building  was  finifhed  in  five  years.  If 
therefore  we  can  fuppofe  Nebuchadnezzar,  «r  whoever 
fortified  the  city  of  Babylon,  to  have  been  capable  of 
employing  as  many  men  for  ten  years  as  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  raifing  the  Chinefe  wall,  we  may  fuppofe  him 
able  to  have  fortified  the  city  of  Babylon  as  ftrongly  as 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  ;  for  the  mafs  of  building  is  not 
quite  double  that  of  the  Chinefe  wall,  though  nearly 
fo,  amounting  to  18,189,600  folid  fathoms.  When 
our  author  afterwards  gafconades  about  the  works  of 
the  French  king,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  laughter  at 
hearing  him  declare,  that  “  infinitely  more  money  has 
been  expended,  and  much  more  genius  required,  as 
well  as  more  power,  tafte,  and  time,  to  finiffi  Versailles, 
with  all  its  defefts,  than  to  conftrua  a  pyramid,  or 
erea  an  nbelifk.”  The  genius,  tafte,  and  time,  we 
ffiall  not  difpute  ;  but  as  the  fame  author  confeffes  that 
100,000  men  were  employed  for  30  years  together  in 
the  conftruaion  of  the  largeft  pyramid,  we  think  the 
power  may  juftly  be  doubted.  This  doubt  will  appear 
ftill  the  more  reafonable,  when  we  confider  what  time 
the  above-mentioned  number  of  men  would  have  taken 
to  accomplifti  fome  of  the  works  of  which.  M.  Goguet 
boafts  fo  much.  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  he  tells  us, 
extends  in  length  upwards  of  70  leagues,  and  required 
the  removal  of  two  millions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  earth. 
This  was  no  doubt  a  great  work;  but  had  100,000 
men  been  employed  upon  it  at  once,  they  muft  have 
removed  this  quantity  of  earth  in  three  weeks,  fuppof- 
ing  each  to  have  removed  only  a  fingle  fathom  a-day. 
Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  any  modern  work  will  at 
all  Hand  in  competition  with  the  works  of  the  ancients 
a5  to  greatnefs,  whatever  they  may  do  in  other  re- 

fpe&s.  .  . 

*4  As  to  the  improvements  in  architecture,  the  Greeks 

ture  impro-  were  undoubtedly  the  firft  European  nation  who  began 
ved  by  the  to  diftinguiffi  themfelves  in  this  way.  Whence  they 
Creeks.  toojc  the  hint  of  improvement,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  ;  though,  as  we  have*already  hinted,  it  is 
fcarce  credible  but  that  Solomon’s  temple  muft  have 
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from  Scripture,  that  the  capitals  of  the  columns  there 
were  ornamented  in  the  richeft  manner.  1  he  origin  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  we  have  already  given  an 
account  of  from  Vitruvius  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  volutes,  which  are  the  peculiar  ornament  of  the  Io¬ 
nic  capital,  are  by  fome  faid  to  reprefent  the  naturaL 
curling  down  of  a  piece  of  bark  from  the  top  of  a 
beam,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  kind  of  ^  15 
column.  The  Corinthian  order  was  not  invented  till 
long  after  the  others,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  thian'ordtr 
from  the  following  accident  :  A  bafket  had  been  fet 
upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  fquare  tile  ;  there 
grew  near  it  a  plant  of  acanthus  or  bear’s  breech  ;  the 
leaves  (hot  up  and  covered  the  outer  furface  of  the 
bafket ;  and,  as  the  ftalks  rofe  up  among  them,  they 
foon  reached  the  tile  which  overhung  the  edges  of  the 
bafket  at  the  top  ;  this  flopping  their  courfe.  upwards, 
they  curled  and  twilled  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  vo¬ 
lutes.  In  this  fituation  a  fculptor,  Callimachus,  faw  it ; 
the  twilled  part  of  the  ftalk  reprefented  to  him  the  vo¬ 
lutes  of  the  Ionic  capital,  which,  as  they  were  here 
fmaller,  and  more  numerous,  appeared  in  a  new  form  : 
he  faw  the  beauty  of  raifing  them  among  leaves,  and 
was  ftruck  with  the  reprefentation  of  a  noble  and  lofty 
capital ;  which  being  afterwards  put  into  execution,  has 
been  univerfally  admired.  j* 

In  their  private  houfes  the  Greeks  had  greater  conve-  Private 
niences,  but  much  lefs  magnificence,  than  the  Romans, houfes  of 
as  the  former  referved  the  ufe  of  their  grandeft  archi-the  Gree^ 
tedlure  for  their  temples  and  public  buildings.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  their  private  houfes,  however  large  they  were* 
was  always  fmall,  narrow,  and  plain.  The  whole  edi¬ 
fice  ufually  confided  of  two  courts,  and  feveral  ranges 
of  buildings.  The  porter’s  lodge,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  may 
be  allowed,  was  ufually  on  the  right  hand  of  this  nar¬ 
row  entrance,  and  oppofite  to  this  were  the  ftables. 

From  this  entrance  one  came  into  the  firft  or  fmaller 
court.  This  had  piazzas  on  three  Tides  ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  which  was  ufually  the  fouth  fide,  there  were 
butments  of  pilafters,  which  fupported  the  more  inward 
parts  of  the  ceiling.  A  fpace  being  thus  left  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  they  had  places  for  the  lodgings 
of  men  and  maid  fervants,  and  fuch  as  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  care  of  the  houfe.  Upon  the  fame  floor  with  thefe 
butments  they  had  feveral  regular  apartments,  confid¬ 
ing  of  an  antichamber,  a  chamber,  and  clofets  ;  and 
about  the  piazzas,  rooms  for  eating  and  other  common 
purpofes.  Oppofite  to  the  entrance  was  a  lobby,  or 
veftibule,  through  which  lay  the  paffage  into  the  feve- 
veral  rooms  ;  and  through  this,  in  front,  one  entered  a 
large  paffage,  which  led  into  the  larger  or  principal 
fquare.  Round  this  they  had  four  piazzas,  which,  in 
the  common  way  of  building,  were  all  of  one  height  ; 
but,  in  more  magnificent  houfes,  they  made  that  which 
faced  the  great  entrance  loftier,  and  every  way  nobler, 
than  the  other  three.  A  nobleman  of  Rhodes  added 
this  to  the  common  method  of  building  ;  and  it  was 
thence  called  the  Rhodian  manner.  In  this  more  noble 
part  of  the  building  were  the  apartments  of  the  family. 

Thefe  were  adorned  with  lofty  galleries,  and  here  were 
the  beft  rooms  :  they  were  called  the  men's  apartments  ; 
for,  in  rude  times,  the  Greeks  lodged  their  wives  and 
female  relations  in  the  beft  rooms  of  the  firft  court* 


where  they  had  alfo  their  feparate  and  detached  place. 
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The  two  Tides  of  this  larger  court  were  kept  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  vifitors  5  and  fervants  were  appointed  to  wait 
upon  them.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  entertained  his 
guefts  the  firft  day  in  his  own  apartments  j  but  after 
this,  how  long  foever  they  ftaid,  they  lived  without  re- 
ftraint  in  one  of  thofe  feparate  piazzas,  and  joined  the 
family  only  when  they  chofe  it.  Thus  was  the  upper 
end  and  two  fides  of  the  great  court  difpofed  of  -y  and 
its  lower  end,  being  the  fame  range  of  building  that 
was  the  upper  end  of  the  firft  court,  held  the  lady  of 
the  houfe  and  her  female  friends. 

Of  the  Ro-  The  Romans  borrowed  their  archite&ure  from  the 
mans.  Greeks,  but  did  not  imitate  them  in  the  modefty  of 
their  private  dwellings.  They  placed  the  principal 
front  of  their  houfe  towards  the  fouth,  and  on  this  they 
beftowed  all  the  decoration  of  expenfive  ornament.  They 
had  here  lofty  galleries  and  fpacious  rooms,  and  every 
thing  carried  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  (how.  In  their 
country  houfes,  they  preferved  the  fame  fituation  and 
the  fame  front,  but  the  inner  diilribution  was  different. 
At  the  entrance  they  placed  the  meaner  and  more  of- 
fenfive  offices,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  The 
firft  gallery,  which  received  the  ftranger  at  his  entrance, 
had  on  one  fide  a  paffage  to  the  kitchen,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  ftalls  where  they  kept  cattle,  that  their 
noife  or  fmell  might  not  be  offenfive  within,  while  yet 
they  were  in  readinefs  for  all  fervices.  Thefe  ftalls  were 
placed  to  the  left,  as  in  the  Greek  houfes  j  on  the 
right  wras  the  kitchen,  which  had  its  light  from  above, 
and  its  chimney  in  the  middle.  Farther  within  the 
building  were  placed  on  one  fide  bathing  rooms,  and 
on  the  other  family  conveniences,  in  the  manner  of  our 
butteries  and  ftore  rooms  *,  the  bathing  rooms  were  on 
the  left,  and  the  others  on  the  right.  Backwards,  and 
full  to  the  north,  they  placed  their  cellars,  for  fear  of 
the  fun,  and  over  thefe  were  other  ftore  rooms.  From 
this  part  of  the  ftru&ure  one  came  into  the  court :  for 
in  thefe  there  generally  was  only  one  court :  this  was 
taken  up  by  fervants,  and  thofe  who  had  the  care  of 
the  cattle  •,  and  on  each  fide  there  were  ftalls  for  the 
cattle.  In  front  from  the  entrance,  but  very  far  from 
all  thefe  annoyances,  ftood  the  nobler  apartments  for 
iS  the  mafter  of  the  family. 

Decline  of  How  magnificent  the  Romans  were  in  their  temples 
the  art  and  public  buildings,  is  yet  to  be  feen  in  what  remains 
among  ihe  0i  them,  and  which  are  not  only  models  for  all  modern 
Romans,  architefts,  but  have  never  been  furpafled  or  even  equal¬ 
led  to  this  day.  But  though  the  art  of  archite&ure 
continued  almoft  at  its  higheft  pitch  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  for  two  centuries,  it  declined  exceedingly  as  the 
empire  began  to  fail.  Tacitus  relates,  that  after  the 
battle  of  A&ium  no  men  of  genius  appeared  5  and  af¬ 
ter  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a  manner  of  build¬ 
ing  altogether  confufed  and  irregular  was  introduced, 
19  wherein  nothing  of  the  true  graces  and  majefty  of  the 
Gothic  former  was  preferved.  When  the  empire  was  entire- 
buiidi«rC^  ^  overrun  by  the  Goths,  the  conquerors  naturally 
115^‘  introduced  their  own  method  of  building.  Like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Goths  feem  to  have  been 
more  ftudious  to  amaze  people  with  the  greatnefs  of 
their  buildings,  than  to  pleafe  the  eye  with  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  their  ftru&ure,  or  the  propriety  of  their 
ornaments.  They  corrected  themfelves,  however,  a 
little  by  the  models  of  the  Roman  edifices  which  they 

faw  before  them :  but  thefe  models  themfelves  were 
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faulty  \  and  the  Goths  being  totally  deftitute  of  genius, 
neither  architecture  nor  any  other  art  could  be  impro¬ 
ved  by  them. 

Moil  writers  who  mention  the  ancient  buildings  in 
this  ifland,  particularly  the  religious  ones,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  linking  difference  in  the  ftyles  of  their 
conftrudtion,  clafs  them  all  under  the  common  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Gothic  ;  a  general  appellation  by  them  applied 
to  buildings  not  exaClly  conformable  to  fome  one  of  the 
five  orders  of  architecture.  Our  modern  antiquaries, 
more  accurately,  divide  them  into  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Saracenic,  or  that  fpecies  vulgarly,  though  improperly, 
called  modern  Gothic .  ao 

It  has  been  maintained  by  fome,  that  the  Saxon  Of  the  Sax- 
churches,  after  they  began  to  be  built  with  ft  one,  con-  on  an<*  Nor* 
lifted  only  of  upright  walls,  without  pillars  or  arches, man  c8* 
the  conftruCtion  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of.  But  this  opinion  is  not  only  con- 
tradiCled  by  the  teftimony  of  feveral  cotemporary  or 
very  ancient  writers,  who  exprefsly  mention  them  both, 
but  alfo  by  the  remains  of  fome  edifices  uniyerfally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  of  Saxon  workmanship,  one  of  them  the 
ancient  conventual  church  of  Ely.  Indeed,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  improbable  that  the  Saxons  could  be  ignorant  of  fo 
ufeful  a  contrivance  as  the  arch.  Many  of  them,  built 
by  the  Romans,  they  mult  have  had  before  their  eyes  ^ 
fome  of  which  have  reached  our  days  :  two  particular¬ 
ly  are  now  remaining  in  Canterbury  only  \  one  in  the 
caftle  yard,  the  other  at  Riding  gate.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  believed,  that  once  knowing  them  and  their  con¬ 
venience,  they  would  negleft  to  make  ufe  of  them  j 
or  having  ufed,  would  relinquiffi  them.  Befides,  as 
it  appears  from  undoubted  authorities  they  procured 
workmen  from  the  continent  to  conftruft  their  capital 
buildings  “  according  to  the  Roman  manner,”  this 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  confute  that  ill-grounded 
opinion  *,  and  at  the  fame  time  proves,  that  what  we 
commonly  call  Saxon ,  is  in  reality  Roman  architec¬ 
ture* 

This  was  the  ftyle  of  building  pra&ifed  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  •,  and  it  continued  to  be  ufed  by  the  Normans, 
alter  their  arrival  here,  till  the  introdu&ion  of  what  is 
called  the  modern  Gothic ,  which  was  not  till  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  fo  that  there  feems  to 
be  little  or  no  grounds  for  a  diftinflion  between  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  archite&ure.  Indeed  it  is  faid, ... 
the  buildings  of  the  latter  were  of  larger  dimenfions 
both  in  height  and  area  ;  and  they  were  conftrudled 
with  a  ftone  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy,  of 
which  their  workmen  were  peculiarly  fond  :  but  this 
was  limply  an  alteration  in  the  fcale  and  materials, 
and  not  in  the  manner  of  the  building.  The  ancient 
parts  of  moft  of  our  cathedrals  aie  of  this  early  Nor¬ 
man  work. — The  chara6leriftie  marks  of  this  ftyle  are 
thefe  :  the  walls  are  very  thick,  generally  without 
buttrefles  \  the  arches,  both  within  and  without,  as 
well  as  thofe  over  the  doors  and  windows,  femicircu- 
lar,  and  fupported  by  very  folid,  or  rather  clumfy,  co¬ 
lumns,  with  a  kind  of  regular  bafe  and  capital :  in 
Ihort,  plainnefs  and  folidity  conftitute  the  ftriking  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  method  of  building.  Nevertheless,  the 
archite&s  of  thofe  days  fome  times  deviated  from  this 
rule:  their  capitals  were  adorned  with  carvings  of  fo¬ 
liage,  and  even  animals  \  and  their  maffive  columns 
decorated  with  fmall  half  columns  united  to  them,  and 
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their  furfaces  ornamented  with  fpirals,  fquarcs,  lozenge 
net-work,  and  other  figures,  either  engraven  or  in  re¬ 
lievo.  Various  inftances  of  thefe  may  be  feen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  particularly  the  under  croft, 
the  monaftery  at  Lindisfarn  or  Holy  ifland,  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Durham,  and  the  ruined  choir  at  Orford  in 
Suffolk.  The  colums  i,  I,  I,  I,  (Plate  XXXVIII.), 
are  at  the  monaftery  of  Lindisfarn  or  Holy  ifland. 
Thofe  2 ,  2,  2,  belong  to  the  ruined  chancel  at  Or¬ 
ford  in  Suffolk.  N°  3  is  at  Chrifl  church,  Canterbu¬ 
ry.  N°  4,  a  column  with  two  remarkable  proje&ions 
like  claws,  in  the  fouth  aide  of  Romney  church,  Hamp- 
fhirc. 

Of  the  mo  To  w^iat  country  or  People  ^ie  modern  Gothic ,  or 
dern  Gothic  the  flyle  of  building  with  pointed  arches  fo  called, 
orSaracenie  owes  its  origin,  feems  by  no  means  fatisfa£lorily  deter¬ 
ge.  mined.  Some  have  imagined  it  may  poffibly  have  ta¬ 
ken  its  rife  from  thofe  arches  we  fee  in  the  early  Nor¬ 
man  or  Saxon  buildings  or  walls,  where  the  wide  fe- 
micircular  arches  crofs  and  interfedl  each  other,  and 
form  at  their  interfe&ion  a  narrow  and  fharp-pointed 
arch  :  But  it  is  more  generally  conje&ured  to  be  of 
Arabian  extra&ion,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  fome  perfons  returning  from  the  Crufades 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  of  that 
opinion,  and  it  has  been  fubfcribed  to  by  moft  writers 
who  have  treated  on  this  fubjeft. 

“  Modern  Gothic,  as  it  is  called  (fays  Rious),  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  lightnefs  of  its  work,  by  the  ex- 
cefiive*  boldnefs  of  its  elevations  and  of  its  fe£tions  ; 
by  the  delicacy,  profufion,  and  extravagant  fancy  of 
its  ornaments.  The  pillars  of  this  kind  are  as  {lender 
.as  thofe  of  the  ancient  Gothic  are  maflive  ;  fuch  pro¬ 
ductions,  fo  airy,  cannot  admit  the  heavy  Goths  for 
their  author.  How  can  be  attributed  to  them  a  flyle 
of  architecture,  which  was  only  introduced  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  feveral  years  after  the  definition 
of  all  thofe  kingdoms  which  the  Goths  had  raifed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  very  name  of  Goth  was  entirely  forgotten  ? 
Erom  all  the  marks  of  the  new  architecture,  it  can  on¬ 
ly  be  attributed  to  the  Moors  ;  or,  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  to  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  who  have  expref- 
fed,  in  their  architecture,  the  fame  tafte  as  in  their 
poetry  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  falfely  delicate, 
crowded  with  fuperfluous  ornaments,  and  often  very 
unnatural  :  the  imagination  is  highly  worked  up  in 
both  ;  but  it  is  an  extravagant  imagination  ;  and  this 
has  rendered  the  edifices  of  the  Arabians  (we  may  in¬ 
clude  the  other  orientals)  as  extraordinary  as  their 
thoughts.  If  any  one  doubts  of  this  affertion,  let  us 
appeal  to  any  one  who  haS  feen  the  mofques  and  pa¬ 
laces  of  Fez,  or  fome  of  the  cathedrals  in  Spain  built 
by  the  Moors  ;  one  model  of  this  fort  is  the  church  at 
Burgos  •,  and  even  in  this  ifland  there  are  not  wanting 
feveral  examples  of  the  fame.  Such  buildings  have  been 
vulgarly  called  modern  Gothic,  but  their  true  appel¬ 
lation  is  Arabic,  Saracenic,  or  Morefque. — This  man¬ 
ner  was  introduced  into  Europe  through  Spain.  Learn¬ 
ing  flourifhed  among  the  Arabians  all  the  time  that 
their  dominion  was  in  full  power  *  they  fludied  philo- 
fophy,  mathematics,  phyfic,  and  poetry.  The  love  of 
learning  was  at  once  excited  ;  in  all  places  that  were 
not  at  too  great  a  diflance  from  Spain,  thefe  authors 
were  read  :  and  fuch  of  the  Greek  authors  as  they  had 
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tranflated  into  Arabic,  vTere  from  thence  turned  into 
Latin.  The  phyfic  and  philofophy  of  the  Arabians 
fpread  themfelves  in  Europe,  and  with  thefe  their  ar¬ 
chitecture  :  many  churches  were  built  after  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  mode  5  and  others  with  a  mixture  of  heavy  and 
light  proportions,  the  alteration  that  the  difference  of 
the  climate  might  require,  was  little,  if  at  all  confi- 
dered.  In  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  A- 
frica,  the  windows  (before  the  ufe  of  glafs),  made 
with  narrow  apertures,  and  placed  Very  high  in  the 
walls  of  the  building,  occafioncd  a  fhade*  and  dark- 
nefs  within  fide,  and  were  all  contrived  to  guard 
againft  the  fierce  rays  of  the  fun  ;  yet  were  ill  fuited 
to  latitudes  w’here  that  glorious  luminary  flieds  its 
feebler  influence,  and  is  rarely  feen  but  through  a  wa¬ 
tery  cloud.” 

Mr  Grofe,  however,  thinks  the  above  opinion  is  not 
fufhciently  favoured  by  the  obfervations  of  feveral  learn¬ 
ed  travellers  who  have  accurately  furveyed  the  ancient 
mode  of  building  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  Thus 
Cornelius  le  Brun,  an  indefatigable  and  inquifitive  tra¬ 
veller,  has  publiflied  many  views  of  eaftern  buildings, 
particularly  about  the  Holy  Land  :  in  all  thefe,  only 
one  Gothic  ruin,  the  church  near  Acre,  and  a  few 
pointed  arches,  occur;  arid  thofe  built  by  the  Chri¬ 
stians  when  in  poffefiion  of  the  country.  Near  Ifpa- 
han,  in  Perfia,  he  gives  feveral  buildings  with  pointed 
arches :  but  thefe  are  bridges  and  caravanferas,  whofe 
age  cannot  be  afeertained ;  confequently  are  as  likely 
to  have  been  built  after,  as  before  the  introduction  of 
this  flyle  into  Europe.  At  Ifpahan  itfelf,  the  mey 
doen,  or  grand  market  place,  is  furrounded  by  divers 
magnificent  Gothic  buildings  ;  particularly  the  royal 
mofque,  and  the  Talael  Ali-kapie,  or  theatre.  The 
magnificent  bridge  of  Alla-werdie-chan,  over  the  river 
Zenderoet,  540  paces  long  and  17  broad,  having  33 
pointed  arches,  is  alfo  a  Gothic  ftru&ure  ;  but  no 
mention  is  made  when  or  by  whom  thefe  were  built. 

The  Chiaer  Baeg,  a  royal  garden,  is  decorated  with 
Gothic  buildings  ;  but  thefe  were,  it  is  faid,  built  only 
in  the  reign  of  Schah  Abbas,  who  died  anno  1629. 

One  building  indeed,  Mr  Grofe  admits,  feems  at  firfl 
as  if  it  would  corroborate  this  affertion,  and  that  the 
time  when  it  was  ereCted  might  be  in  fome  degree  fix¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  the  tomb  of  Abdallah,  one  of  the  apoftles  of 
Mahomet,  probably  him  furnamed  Abu  Been  “  If  this 
tomb  (fays  he)  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  foon  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  eflimating  that  even  to  have  happened 
according  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  it  will 
place  its  eretion  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury  :  but  this  is  by  far  too  conje&ural  to  be  much 
depended  on.  It  alfo  feems  as  if  this  was  not  the  com¬ 
mon  flyle  of  building  at  that  time,  from  the  temple  of 
Mecca  ;  where,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
print  of  it  in  Sale’s  Koran,  the  arches  are  femicircu- 
lar.  The  tomb  here  mentioned  has  one  evidence  to 
prove  its  antiquity  ;  that  of  being  damaged  by  the  in¬ 
juries  of  time  and  weather.  Its  general  appearance 
much  refembles  the  eafl  end  of  the  chapel  belonging 
to  Ely  Houfe,  London,  except  that  which  is  filled  up 
there  by  the  great  window,  in  the  tomb  is  an  open 
pointed  arch,  where  alfo  the  columns  or  pinnacles  on 
each  fide  are  higher  in  proportion. 

As  to  the  fuppofition  that  this  kind  of  architedlure 
was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors  (who  poffeffed 
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themfelves  of  a  great  part  of  that  country  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighth  century,  which  they  held  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth),  and  that  from  thence,  by 
way  of  France,  it  was  introduced  into  Britain ;  this 
at  firR  feems  plaufible  :  though,  according  to  Mr 
Grofe,  the  only  inflance  which  feems  to  corroborate 
this  hypothecs,  or  at  leall  the  only  one  proved  by  au¬ 
thentic  drawings,  is  the  mofque  at  Cordova  in  Spain  ; 
where,  if  we  ipay  judge  from  the  views  publifhed  by 
Mr  Swinburne,  although  mofl  of  the  arches  are  circu¬ 
lar  or  horfe-fhoe  fafhion,  there  are  fome  pointed  arches 
formed  by  the  interfe<5tion  of  two  fegments  of  a  circle. 
This  mofque  was,  as  it  is  there  faid,  begun  by  Ab- 
doulrahman  I.  who  laid  the  foundation  two  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  and  was  finifhed  by  his  fon  Hiffem  or 
Ifcan  about  the  year  800.  If  thefe  arches  were  part 
of  the  original  RruClure,  it  would  be  much  in  favour 
of  the  fuppofition  ;  but  as  it  is  alfo  faid  that  edifice  has 
been  more  than  once  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  before  any  welh  grounded  conclufion  can  be 
drawn,  it  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  the  date  of  the  pre- 
fent  building. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  pointed  arches  in  the  Moorifh 
palace  at  Granada,  called  the  Alhambra  ;  but  as  that 
was  not  built  till  the  year  1273,  long  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pointed  arches  into  Europe,  they  are  as 
likely  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Moors  from  the  Chri- 
Rians,  as  by  the  Chriflians  from  the  Moors.  The 
greateft  peculiarity  in  the  Moorifh  architecture  is  the 
horfe-fhoe  arch,  which  containing  more  than  a  femi- 
circle,  contracts  towards  its  bafe,  by  which  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  to  bear  any  confiderable  weight,  being 
folely  calculated  for  ornament.  In  Romfey  church, 
Hampfhire,  there  are  feveral  arches  of  this  form. 

In  the  drawings  of  the  Moorifh  buildings  given  in  Les 
Delices  de  I’EJpagne,  faid  to  be  faithful  reprefentations, 
there  are  no  traces  of  the  ftyle  called  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture:  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Moorifh  caftle  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  the  arches  are  all  reprefented  circular.  Perhaps  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  thefe  buildings  would  throw 
fome  light  on  the  fubjeCl  ;  podibly  the  Moors  may, 
like  us,  at  different  periods,  have  ufed  different  manners 
of  building. 

The  marks  which  conRitute  the  charaCler  of  Go¬ 
thic  or  Saracenical  architecture,  are  its  numerous  and 
prominent  buttreffes,  its  lofty  fpires  and  pinnacles,  its 
large  and  ramified  windows,  its  ornamental  niches  or 
canopies,  its  fculptured  faints,  the  delicate  lace-work 
of  its  fretted  roofs,  and  the  profufion  of  ornaments  la- 
vifhed  indifcriminately  over  the  whole  building:  but 
its  peculiar  difiinguifhing  charaCleriRics  are,  the  fmall 
cluflered  pillars  and  pointed  arches  formed  by  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  two  interfering  circles;  which  arches,  though 
lafl  brought  into  ufe,  are  evidently  of  more  fimple  and 
obvious  conRru&ion  than  the  femicircular  ones  ;  two 
flat  flones,  with  their  tops  inclined  to  each  other,  and 
touching,  form  its  rudiments ;  a  number  of  boughs 
Ruck  into  the  ground  oppofite  each  other,  and  tied  to¬ 
gether  at  the  top,  in  order  to  form  a  bower,  exaCfly 
defcribe  it :  whereas  a  femicircular  arch  appears  the 
refult  of  deeper  contrivance,  as  confifting  of  more  parts ; 
and  it  feems  lefs  probable  chance,  from  whence  all  thefe 
inventions  were  firR  derived,  fhould  throw  feveral  wedge- 
like  Rones  between  two  fet  perpendicular,  fo  as  exaCBy 
to  fit  and  fill  up  the  interval. 


E  C  T  U  R  E. 

Bifliop  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope’s  EpiRles, 
in  the  oClavo  edition,  has  the  following  ingenious  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubjeCl : — u  Our  Gothic  anceflors 
had  juRer  and  manlier  notions  of  magnificence,  on 
Greek  and  Roman  ideas,  than  thefe  mimics  of  taRe 
who  profefs  to  Rudy  only  claflic  elegance  ;  and  be- 
caufe  the  thing  does  honour  to  the  genius  of  thofe  bar¬ 
barians,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  it.  All  our  an¬ 
cient  churches  are  called  without  diRin&ion  Gothic, 
but  erroneoufly.  They  are  of  two  forts;  the  one, built 
in  the  Saxon  times,  the  other  in  the  Norman.  Seve¬ 
ral  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  the  firR  fort 
are  yet  remaining,  either  in  whole  or  in  part;  of  which 
this  was  the  original :  When  the  Saxon  kings  became 
ChriRians,  their  piety  (which  was  the  piety  of  the 
times),  confified  chiefly  in  building  churches  at  home, 
and  performing  pilgrimages  abroad,  efpecially  to  the 
Holy  Land  :  and  thefe  fpiritual  exercifes  afliRed  and 
fupported  one  another ;  for  the  moR  venerable  as  well 
as  ihofi  elegant  models  of  religious  edifices  were  then 
in  PaleRine.  From  thefe  the  Saxon  builders  took  the 
whole  of  their  ideas,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the 
drawings  which  travellers  have  given  us  of  the  churches 
yet  Randing  in  that  country,  with  the  Saxon  remains 
of  what  we  find  at  home  ;  and  particularly  in  the 
famenefs  of  Ryle  in  the  latter  religious  edifices  of  the 
knights  templars  (profelfedly  built  upon  the  model 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem), 
with  the  earlier  remains  of  our  Saxon  edifices.  Now 
the  architecture  of  the  Holy  Land  was  Grecian,  but 
greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  elegance.  Our  Saxon 
performance  was  indeed  a  bad  copy  of  it,  and  as  much 
inferior  to  the  works  of  St  Helena  and  JuRinian,  as 
theirs  were  to  the  Grecian  models  they  had  followed  ; 
yet  Rill  the  footReps  of  ancient  art  appeared  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  arches,  the  entire  columns,  the  divifion  of  the  en¬ 
tablature  into  a  fort  of  architrave,  frize,  and  cornice, 
and  a  folidity  equally  diffufed  over  the  whole  mafs. 
This,  by  way  of  diRin&ion,  I  would  call  the  Saxon 
architecture.  But  our  Norman  works  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  original.  When  the  Goths  had  conquered 
Spain,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the 
religion  of  the  old  inhabitants  had  ripened  their  wits 
and  inflamed  their  mifiaken  piety,  both  kept  in  exer- 
cife  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saracens,  through 
emulation  of  their  fervice,  and  averfion  to  their  fuper- 
Rition,  they  Rruck  out  a  new  fpeeies  of  archite&ure, 
unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome,  upon  original  princi¬ 
ples,  and  ideas  much  nobler  than  what  had  given  birth 
even  to  claRical  magnificence.  For  this  northern  peo¬ 
ple  having  been  accuRomed,  during  the  gloom  of  Pa- 
ganifm,  to  worfhip  the  deity  in  groves  (a  pra&iee 
common  to  all  nations)  ;  when  their  new  religion  re¬ 
quired  covered  edifices,  they  ingenioufly  proje&ed  to 
make  them  refemble  groves,  as  nearly  as  the  diRance 
of  architeClure  would  permit  ;  at  once  indulging  their 
old  prejudices,  and  providing  for  their  prefen t  conve¬ 
niences,  by  a  cool  receptacle  in  a  fultry  climate  :  and 
with  what  fkill  and  fuccefs  they  executed  the  projeCt 
by  the  aRiRance  of  Saracen  architeCls,  whofe  exotic 
Ryle  of  building  very  luckily  fuited  their  purpofe,  ap¬ 
pears  from  hence,  that  no  attentive  obferver  ever  view¬ 
ed  a  regular  avenue  of  well-grown  trees  intermixing 
their  branches  overhead,  but  it  prefentiy  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  long  viRo  through  the  Gothic  cathedral  $ 
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or  ever  entered  one  of  the  larger  and  more,  elegant 
edifices  of  this  kind,  but  it  presented  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  an  avenue  of  trees  \  and  this  alone  is  what  can  be 
truly  called  the  Gothic  ftyle  of  building.  .  Under  this 
idea  of  fo  extraordinary  a  fpecies  of  architeilure,  all 
the  irregular  tranfgreflions  againll  art,  all  the  mon- 
ftrous  offences  againll  nature,  difappear ;  every  thing 
has  its  reafon,  every  thing  is  in  order,  and  an  harmo¬ 
nious  whole  arifes  from  the  ftudious  application  of 
means  proper  and  proportionate  to  the  end.  For  could 
the  arches  be  otherwife  than  pointed,  when  the  work¬ 
men  were  to  imitate  that  curve  which  branches  of  two 
oppofite  trees  make  by  their  infertion  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  ?  or  could  the  columns  be  otherwife  than  fplit  in¬ 
to  diftinil  fliafts,  when  they  were  to  reprefent  the  Hems 
of  a  clump  of  trees  growing  clofe  together  ?  On  the 
fame  principles  they  formed  the  fpreading  ramification 
of  the  Hone  work  in  the  windows,  and  the  flamed  glafs 
in  the  interllices  5  the  one  to  reprefent  the  branches, 
and  the  other  the  leaves  of  an  opening  grove,  and 
both  concurred  to  preferve  that  gloomy  light  which 
infpires  religious  reverence  and  dread.  Laftly,  We 
fee  the  reafon  of  their  fludied  averfion  to  apparent  fo- 
lidity  in  thefe  >  llupendous  maffes,  deemed  fo  abfurd 
by  men  accuftomed  to  the  apparent  as  well  as  real 
llrength  of  Grecian  arch  it  eft  lire.  Had  it  been  only  a 
wanton  exercife  of  the  ar till’s  Ikill,  to  Ihow  he  could 
give  real  llrength  without  the  appearance  of  any,  we 
might  indeed  admire  his  fuperior  fcience,  but  we  mull 
needs  condemn  his  ill  judgment.  But  when  one  con- 
fiders,  that  this  furprifing  lightnefs  was  neceffary  to 
complete  the  execution  of  his  idea  of  a  fylvan  place  or 
worlhip,  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivance.  This,  too,  will  account  for  the  con¬ 
trary  qualities  in  what  I  call  the .  Saxon  architecture. 
Thefe  artifts  copied,  as  has  been  faid,  from  the  church¬ 
es  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  were  built  on  the  models 
of  the  Grecian  architeaure,  but  corrupted  by  prevail- 
-  ing  barbarifm  •,  and  Hill  farther  depraved  by  a  religious 
idea.  The  firfl  places  of  Chrillian  worfllip  were  1s- 
pulchres  and  fubterraneous  caverns,  low  and  heavy 
from  neceflity.  When  Chrilfianity  became  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Hate,  and  fumptuous  temples  began  to  be 
erefted,  they  yet,  in  regard  to  the  firfl;  pious  ages, 
preferved  the  maflive  ftyle,  made  Hill  more  venerable 
by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  where  tins 
ftyle  was,  on  a  double  account,  followed  and  aggra- 
vated.” 

Ancient  In  Britain,  before  the  Roman  invafi6n,  the  natives 
rife  and pr©- appear  to  have  had  no  better  lodgings  than  thickets, 
grefsofar-  jeng^  an(j  caves.  Some  of  thefe  caves,  which  were 
thiteAure  the;r  w;nter  habitations,  and  places  of  retreat  in  time 
,n  BmalnV  0f  War,  were  formed  and  rendered  fecure  and  warm  by 
art,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  which  are  thus 
defcribed  by  Tacitus:  “They  are  ufed  to  dig  deep 
caves  in  the  ground,  and  cover  them  with,  earth,  wheie 
they  lay  up  their  ptovifions,  &nd  dwell  in  winter  for 
the  fake  of  warmth.  Into  thefe  they  retire  alfo  from 
their  enemies,  who  plunder  the  open  country,  but  can¬ 
not  difcover  thefe  fubterranean  recedes.”  Some  of 
thefe  fubterraneous,  or  earth  houfes ,  as  they  are  called, 
are  ftill  remaining  in  the  Weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  and 
in  Cornwall.  The  fummer  habitations  of  the  mod  an¬ 
cient  Britons  were  very  flight-,  and,  like  thofe  of  the 
Finnians,  confifted  only  of  a  few  flakes  driven  into  the 
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ground,  interwoven  with  wattles,  and  Covered  over  with 
the  boughs  of  trees.” 

When  Julius  Csefar  invaded  Britain,  the  inhabitants  - 
of  Cantium  (Kent),  and  of  fome  other  parts  in  the 
feuth,  had  learned  to  build  boufes  a  little  more  fubflan- 
tial  and  convenient.  “  The  country  (fays  Csefar)  abounds 
in  houfes,  which  very  much  referable  thofe  of  Gaul.’ 

The  firfl  ftep  towards  this  improvement  feems  to  have 
been  that  of  daubing  the  wattled  walls  of  their  houfes 
with  clay,  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and  make  them  warmer. 

“  The  Germans  ufed  for  this  purpofe  a  kind  of  pure  re- 
fplendent  earth  of  different  colours,  which  had  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  painting  at  a  diftance  5”  but  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  chofe  rather  to  whitewafh  the  clay  after  it  was 
dry  with  chalk.  Inftead  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  they 
thatched  thefe  houfes  with  ftraw,  as  a  much  better  fe- 
curity  againft  the  weather.  They  next  proceeded  to 
form  the  walls  of  large  beams  of  wood,  inftead  of  flakes 
and  wattles.  This  feems  to  have,  been  the  mode  of 
building  in  Britain,  when  it  was  firfl  invaded  by  the 
Homans.  “  The  Britons  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Csefar)  dwell  in  wretched  cot¬ 
tages,  which  are  conftruiled  of  wood,  covered  with 
llraw.”  Thefe  wooden  houfes  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons  were  not  fquare  but  circular,  with  high  taper* 
ing  roofs,  at  the  top  or  centre  of  which  was  an  aperture 
for  the  admiflion  of  light  and  emiflion  of  fmoke.  Thofe 
of  Gaul  are  thus  defcribed  by  Strabo :.  “  They  build 
their  houfes  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  lofty 
tapering  roofs.”  The  foundations  of  fome  of  the  mofl 
magnificent  of  thefe  circular  houfes  were  of.  Hone,  of 
which  there  are  fome  veftiges  Hill  remaining  in  Angle- 
fey  and  other  places.  It  Was  probably  in  imitation  of 
thefe  wooden  houfes,  that  the  mod  ancient  ftone  edi¬ 
fices,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains  in  the 
Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  were  built  circular,  and 
have  a  large  aperture  at  the  top. 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
they  had  nothing  among  them  anfwering  to  our  ideas 
of  a  city  or  town,  confining  of  a  great  number  of  con¬ 
tiguous  houfes  difpofed  into  regular  ftreets,  lanes,  and 
courts.  Their  dwellings,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  Were  fcattered  about  the  country,  and  gene¬ 
rally  fituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet  for  the  fake 
of  water,  and  on  the  Ikirt  of  fome  wood  or  foreft  for 
the  conveniency  of  hunting  and  pafture  for  their  cat¬ 
tle.  As  thefe  inviting  circumitances  were  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  than  others,  the 
princes  and  chiefs  made  choice  of  thefe  places  for  their 
refidence  ;  and  a  number  of  their  friends  and  follow¬ 
ers,  for  Various  reafons,  built  their  boufes  .  as  near  to 
them  as  they  could  with  conveniency..  This  naturaily 
produced  an  ancient  Britifh  town,  which  is  deicribed 
by  Csefar  and  Strabo  in  the  following  manner  :  1  From 
the  Cafli  he  learnt  that  the  town  of  Caflivelaun  was  at 
no  great  diftance  ;  a  place  defended  by  woods  and 
marfhes,  in  which  very  great  numbers  of  men  and  cat¬ 
tle  were  colleaed.  For  what  the  Britons  call  a  town 
is  a  trail  of  woody  country  furrounded  by  a  mound 
and  ditch,  for  the  fecurity  of  themfelves  and  their  cat- 
tie  againft  the  incurfions  of  their  enemies.  lhe 

forefts  of  the  Britons  are  their,  cities  ;  for  when  they 
have  enclofed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled  trees, 
they  build  within  it  houfes  for  themfelves  and  hovels 
for  their  cattle.  Thefe  buildings  are  very  flight,  and 
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not  defigned  for  long  duration.”  The  palaces  of  the 
Britifh  princes  were  probably  built  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rials,  and  on  the  fame  plan,  with  the  houfes  of  their 
fubjeds,  and  differed  from  them  only  in  folidity  and 
magnitude. 

Though  the  communication  between  this  ifland  and 
the  continent  was  more  free  and  open  after  the  fir  it 
Homan  invafion  that  it  had  been  before,  and  tome  of  the 
JBri tifli  princes  and  chieftans  even  vifited  Rome,  then  in 
its  greateft  glory  *,  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  people  of 
Britain  made  any  coniiderable  improvements  in  their 
manner  of  building  for  at  leatt  a  hundred  years  after  that 
invafion.  For  when  the  renowned  Cafadacus  was  car¬ 
ried  prifoner  to  Rome,  A.  D.  52,  and  obferved  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings  in  that  proud  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  world,  he  is  faid  to  have  expreffed  great 
furprife,  “  That  the  Romans,  who  had  fuck  magnificent 
palaces  of  their  own,  (hould  envy  the  wretched  cabins 
of  the  Briton^.” 

It  muft  appear  very  furprifing  that  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons,  when  they  were  fo  ignorant  of  architedure,  were 
capable  of  ereding  (if  indeed  it  was  ereded  by  them) 
fo  ftupendous  a  fabric  as  that  of  Stonehenge  on  Salifbury 
plain  :  A  fabric  which  hath  been  the  admiration  of  all 
fucceeding  ages,  and  hath  outlafted  all  the  lolid  and 
noble  ftrudlures  which  were  tieded  by  the  Romans  in 
this  ifland.  See  the  article  STONEHENGE. 

Of  another  very  extraordinary  fpecies  of  building  fe- 
veral  remains  are  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
They  confift  of  ruins  ;  the  walls  of  which,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  cemented  with  lime  or  fome  other  fimilar  fubftance, 
or  of  being  railed  with  dry  ftones  as  was  the  method  be¬ 
fore  cement  came  into  ufe,  are  defcribed  as  having  been 
vitrified,  or  the  ftones  run  and  compacted  together  by 
the  force  of  fire.  Concerning  the  origin,  ufe,  &c.  of 
thefe  buildings,  different  opinions  have  been  formed  } 
and  even  the  reality  of  them  a^  works  of  contrivance  has 
been  called  in  queftion  :  of  all  which  particulars  the  rea¬ 
der  will  find  an  account  under  the  article  FORTS  ( Vitri - 
fed). 

But  for  whatever  purpofes,  or  by  whatever  means, 
the  above  and  other  fimilar  ftrudures  of  a  peculiar  na¬ 
ture  were  ereded,  we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  the 
people  of  Britain,  before  they  were  fubdued  and  in- 
ftru&ed  by  the  Romans,  had  but  a  rude  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  were  very  meanly  lodged.  As  foon, 
however,  as  the  Romans  began  to  form  fettlements  and 
plant  colonies  in  this  ifland,  a  fudden  and  furprifing 
change  enfued  in  the  (late  of  architecture.  For  that 
wonderful  people  were  as  induftrious  as  they  were  brave, 
and  made  hafle  to  adorn  every  country  that  they  con¬ 
quered.  The  firft  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Came- 
lodunum,  A.  D.  50 ;  and  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  only  eleven 
years  after,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  large  and  well- 
built  town,  adorned  with  ffatues,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  edifices. 

The  Romans  not  only  built  a  prodigious  number  of 
folid,  convenient,  and  magnificent  ftrudures  for  their 
own  accommodation,  but  they  exhorted,  encouraged, 
and  inftruded  the  Britons  to  imitate  their  example. 
This  was  one  of  the  arts  which  Agricola,  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  of  the  Roman  governors,  employed  to  civilize 
the  Britons,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment.  “  The  following  winter  (fays  Tacitus)  was 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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fpent  by  Agricola  in  very  falutary  meafures.  That 
the  Britons  who  led  a  roaming  and  unfettled  life,  and 
were  eafily  inftigated  to  war,  might  contract  a  love 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  being  accuftomtd  to  a 
more  pleafant  way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and  affiled 
them  to  build  houfes,  temples,  courts,  and  market¬ 
places.  By  praifing  the  diligent  and  reproaching  the 
indolent,  he  excited  fo  great  an  emulation  among  the 
Britons,  that  after  they  had  eroded  all  thefe  neceffary 
edifices  in  their  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build  others 
merely  for  ornament  and  pleafure,  as  porticoes,  galle¬ 
ries,  baths,  banqueting  houfes,  &e.”  From  this  time,  - 
which  was  A.  D.  80,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  architecture  and  all  the  arts  immediately  connect¬ 
ed  with  it  greatly  tiourilhed  in  this  ifland  ;  and  the 
fame  tafte  for  ereding  folid,  convenient,  and  beautiful 
buildings,  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Britain.  Every  Roman  colony  and  free 
city  (of  which  there  was  a  great  number  in  this  coun¬ 
try)  was  a  little  Rome,  encompaffed  with  ft  rung  walls, 
adorned  with  temples,  palaces,  courts,  halls,  bafilics, 
baths,  markets,  aqueduds,  and  many  other  fine  build¬ 
ings,  both  for  ufe  and  ornament.  The  country  every¬ 
where  abounded  with  well-built  villages,  towns,  forts, 
and  ftations  $  and  the  whole  was  defended  by  that  high 
and  ftrong  wall,  with  its  many  towers  and  caftles, 
which  reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on 
the  eaft  to  the  Solway  frith  on  the  weft.  This  fpirit 
of  building,  which  was  introduced  and  encouraged  by 
the  Romans,  fo  much  improved  the  tafte  and  increaftd 
the  number  of  the  Britifh  builders,  that  in  the  third 
century  this  ifland  was  famous  for  the  great  number 
and  excellence  of  its  architeds  and  artificers.  When 
the  emperor  Conftanlius,  father  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  rebuilt  the  city  of  Autun  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  296, 
he  was  chiefly  furnifhed  with  workmen  from  Britain, 

“  which  (fays  Eumenius)  very  much  abounded  with  the 
beft  artificers.” 

Not  very  long  after  this  period,  arcliitedure  and  all 
the  arts  conneded  with  it  began  to  decline  very  fenfi- 
bly  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern 
empire.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  building  of 
Conftantinople,  which  drew  many  of  the  moft  famous 
architeds  and  other  artificers  into  the  eaft,  and  partly 
to  the  irruptions  and  depredations  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions. 

The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  followed  by 
the  almoft  total  deftrudion  of  arcliitedure  in  this  ifland* 

For  the  unhappy  and  unwarlike  people  whom  they  left 
behind,  having  neither  Ikill  nor  courage  to  defend  the 
numerous  towns,  forts,  and  cities  which  they  poffeffed, 
they  were  feized  by  their  ferocious  invaders,  who  firft 
plundered  and  then  deftroyed  them.  By  this  means, 
the  many  noble  ftrudures,  with  which  Provincial  Bri¬ 
tain  had  been  adorned  by  the  art  and  induftry  of  the 
Romans,  were  ruined  or  defaced  in  a  very  little  time  j 
and  the  unfortunate  Britons  were  quite  incapable  of  re¬ 
pairing  them,  or  of  building  others  in  their  room.  That 
long  fucceffon  of  miferies  in  which  they  were  involved 
by  the  Scots,  Pids,  and  Saxons,  deprived  them  of  the 
many  ufeful  arts  which  they  had  learned  from  their  for¬ 
mer  mafters,  and  lodged  them  once  more  in  forefts,  dens, 
and  caves,  like  their  favage  anceftors. 

The  moft  wanton  and  extenfive  devaftations  were 
thofe  committed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  j  among  whom 
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it  feems  to  have  been  a  maxim  to  deftroy  all  the  towns 
and  cattles  which  they  took  from  their  enemies,  inttead 
of  preferving  them  for  then  own  ufe. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  people  who  wantonly 
demoliftied  fo  many  beautiful  and  ufeiul  ftruaures  had 
any  tatte  for  the  arts  by  which  they  had  been  ere&ed. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon*  at  their  arrival  in 
this  ifland  were  almott  totally  ignorant  of  thefe  arts  ; 
and,  like  all  the  other  nations  in  Germany,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  live  in  wretched  hovels,  built  of  wood 
or  earth,  and  covered  with  ftraw  or  the  branches  of 
trees  :  nor  did  they  much  improve  in  the  knowledge 
of  archite&ure  for  200  years  after  their  arrival.  Du¬ 
ring  that  period,  mafonry  was  quite  unknown  and  un- 
praaifed  in  this  ifland  *,  and  the  walls  even  of  cathe¬ 
dral  churches  were  built  of  wood.  “  There  was  a  time 
(fays  venerable  Bede)  when  there  was  not  a  ftone 
church  in  all  the  land  j  but  the  cuftoin  was  to  build 
them  all  of  wood.  Finan,  the  fecond  biftiop  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  or  Holy  ifland,  built  a  church  in  that  ifland, 
A.  D.  652,  for  a  cathedral,  which  yet  was  not  of 
ftone  but  of  wood,  and  covered  with  reeds  :  and  fo  it 
continued  till  Eadbert,  the  fucccffor  of  St  Cuthbert, 
and  feventh  bUhop  of  Lindisfarne,  took  away  the  reeds, 
and  covered  it  all  over,  both  roof  and  walls  with  (heets 
of  lead.”  The  firft  cathedral  of  York  was  built  of  the 
fame  materials  *,  and  a  church  of  ftone  was  efteemed  a 
kind  of  prodigy  in  thofe  times  that  merited  a  place  in 
hiftory.  “  Pauli nu*,  the  firft  biftiop  of  York,  built  a 
church  of  ftone  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  whofe  walls 
(fays  Bede)  are  ftill  (landing,  though  the  roof  is  fallen 
down  j  and  fome  healing  miracles  are  wrought  in  it 
every  year,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  have  the  faith 
to  feek  them.” 

There  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  much  as  one 
church  of  ftone,  nor  any  artifts  who  could  build  one, 
in  all  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centu¬ 
ry.  For  Naitan  king  of  the  Pifts,  in  his  famous  let¬ 
ter  to  Ceolfred  abbot  of  Weremouth,  A.  D.  71^ 
neftly  entreats  him  to  fend  him  fome  mafons  to  build  a 
church  of  ftone  in  his  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the 
Romans  •,  which  he  promifes  to  dedicate  to  the  honour 
of  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  the  abbey  of  Weremouth 
was  dedicated  :  and  we  are  told  by  Bede,  who  was 
then  living  in  that  abbey,  that  the  reverend  abbot  Ceol¬ 
fred  granted  this  pious  requeft,  and  fent  mafons  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  defire.  ^ 

Mafonry  wras  reftored,  and  fome  other  arts  connect¬ 
ed  with  it  introduced  into  England,  towards  the  end 
of  the  feventh  century,  by  two  clergymen,  who  were 
great  travellers,  and  had  often  vifited  Rome,  where 
they  had  acquired  fome  tafte  for  thefe  arts.  Thefe 
were,  the  famous  Wilfrid  biftiop  of  York,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Hexham,  and  Benedia  Bifcop,  founder  of 
the  abbey  of  Weremouth.  Wilfrid,  who  was  one  of 
the  moft  ingenious,  adive,  and  magnificent  prelates  of 
the  feventh  century,  was  a  great  builder,  and  erefted 
feveral  ftrudures  at  York,  Rippon,  and  Hexham, 
which  were  the  admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he 
fl our i filed.  The  cathedral  of  Hexham,  which  was  one 
of  thefe  ftruaures,  is  thus  defcribed  by  his  biographer  : 
Xddii  Vita  u  Having  obtained  a  piece  of  ground  at  Hexham  from 
mifridi.  Queen  Etheldreda,  he  there  founded  a  moff  magmfi- 
r~  “•  cent  church,  ^vhich  he  dedicated  to  the  bleffed  apoftle 
St  Andrew.  As  the  plan  of  this  facred  ftructure  feems 


to  have  been  infpired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  would 
require  a  genius  much  fuperior  to  mine  to  defcribe  it 
properly.  How  large  and  ftrong  were  the  fubUrra- 
neous  building",  contlrucled  oi  the  fineft  polite^  s 
ftones !  How  magnificent  the  luperitru&ure,  with  its 
lofty  roof,  fuppurted  by  many  pillars,  its  long  and 
high  walls,  its  fubliine  towers,  and  winding  flairs  !  In 
one  word,  there  is  no  church  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps 
fo  great  and  beautiful.”  This  admired  edifice,  of 
which  fome  veftiges  are  ftill  remaining,  was  built  by 
mafons  and  other  artificers  brought  from  Rome  by  the 
munificence  of  its  generous  founder.  Benedict  Bifcop 
was  the  cotemporary  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  in  fome 
of  his  journeys,  and  had  the  fame  tafte  for  the  arts. 
He  made  no  fewer  than  fix  journeys  to  Rome,  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  colle£ling  books,  pictures,  ftatues,  and 
other  curiofities,  and  of  perfuading  artificers  of  various 
kinds  to  come  from  Italy  and  France  and  fettle  in 
England.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  a  confiderable 
eftate  from  Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Were,  he  there  founded  a  mona- 
ftery,  A.  D.  674.  “  About  a  year  after  the  founda- 

tions  of  this  monaftery  were  laid,  Benedict  crofted  the 
fea  into  France,  where  he  collefted  a  number  of  ma¬ 
fons,  and  brought  them  over  with  him,  in  order  to 
build  the  church  of  his  monaftery  of  ftone  after  the 
Roman  manner,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
His  love  to  the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  he  deftgned  to 
dedicate  his  church,  made  him  urge  thefe  workmen  to 
labour  fo  hard,  that  mafs  was  celebrated  in  it  about  a 
year  after  it  was  founded.  When  the  work  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  he  fent  agents  into  France  to  procure  if  poflible 
fome  glafs-makers,  a  kind  of  artificers  quite  unknown 
in  England,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  glaze  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  church  and  monaftery.  Thefe  agents  were 
fuccefsful,  and  brought  feveral  glafs-makers  with  them  *, 
who  not  only  performed  the  work  required  by  Bene¬ 
dia,  but  inftruaed  the  Englifh  in  the  art  of  making 
glafs  for  windows,  lamps,  drinking  veftels,  and  other 
ufes.” 

But  though  thefe  arts  of  building  edifices  of  ftone, 
with  windows  of  glafs  and  other  ornaments,  were  thus 
introduced  by  thefe  two  prelates  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  feventh  century,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  flounfti- 
ed  much  for  feveral  centuries.  It  appears  from  many 
incidental  hints  in  our  ancient  hiftoirians,  that  ftone 
buildings  v’ere  ftill  very  rare  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
acres  5  and  that  when  any  fuch  buildings  were  ereded, 
they  were  the  objeas  of  much  admiration.  "W  hen  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  formed  the  defign  of  rebuilding  his  ruined  cities, 
churches,  and  monafteries,  and  of  adorning  his  domi- 
nions  with  more  magnificent  ftruaures,  he  was  obliged 
to  bring  many  of  his  artificers  from  foreign  countries. 
«  Of  thefe  (as  we  are  told  by  hi!  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion  Afferius)  he  had  an  almoft  innumerable  multitude 
colleaed  from  different  nations  5  many  of  them  the  moft 
excellent  in  their  feveral  arts.” 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  ifland  architeaure  was,,  as 
might  naturally  be  imagined,  in  a  ftill  lefs  flourifhing 
ftate.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  almoft  entirely  loll 
among  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  after  they 
retired  to  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  chief  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Wales,  where  the  nobility  and  wife  men 
affembled  for  making  laws,  was  called  the  white  palace, 
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becaufe  the  walls  of  It  were  woven  with  white  wands, 
which  had  the  bark  peeled  off.  By  the  laws  of  Wales, 
Whoever  burnt  or  destroyed  the  king’s  hall  or  palace 
was  obliged  to  pay  one  pound  and  eighty  pence,  be- 
fides  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence  for  each  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  buildings,  which  were  eight  in  number  ;  viz. 
the  dormitory,  the  kitchen,  the  chapel,  the  granary, 
the  bakehoufe,  the  ftorehoufe,  the  liable,  and  the  dog- 
houfe.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  a  royal  refidence 
in  Wales,  with  all  its  offices,  when  thefe  laws  were 
made,  was  valued  at  five  pounds  and  eiglny  pence  of  the 
money  of  that  age,  equal  in  quantity  of  iiiver  to  fix- 
teen  pounds  of  our  money,  and  in  efficacy  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty.  This  is  certainly  a  fufficient  proof  of 
the  meannefs  of  thofe  buildings  which  were  only  of 
wood.  Even  the  caflles  in  Wales,  in  this  period,  that 
Were  built  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country,  appear  to 
have  been  condrufled  of  the  fame  materials  ;  for  the 
laws  required  the  king’s  vaffals  to  come  to  the  building 
of  th*Te  caflles  with  no  other  tools  but  an  axe. 

The  arts  of  building  do  not  feem  to  have  been  much 
better  underftood  by  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls  than  by  the 
ancient  Britons  in  the  former  part  of  this  period. 
When  Finan,  the  fecund  biflmp  of  Lindisfarne,  built  a 
church  of  wood  in  that  ifland,  A.  D.  652,  he  is  faid  to 
have  done  it  more  Scotorum ,  after  the  manner  of  his 
countrymen  the  Scots  ;  and  it  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  Naitan  king  of  the  Pidls  was  obliged  to 
bring  mafons  from  Northumberland,  when  he  rdolved 
to  build  a  church  of  Hone  in  his  dominions,  A.D.  710. 
After  this  laft  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  Pi£ts, 
and  perhaps  the  Scots,  began  to  learn  and  pra&ife  the 
art  of  mafonry  ;  becaufe  there  are  flill  fome  flone  build¬ 
ings  of  a  very  fingulai*  conflru£lion,  and  great  antiquity, 
to  be  feen  in  Scotland.  Thefe  buildings  are  all  circular  5 
though  of  two  kinds  fo  different  from  each  other,  that 
they  feem  to  be  the  work  of  different  ages  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  The  largefl  of  thefe  flrudures  are  in 
a  very  extraordinary  taHe  of  arc  hi  tenure  *,  and  are  thus 
Jordon's  J-defcribed  by  a  modern  antiquary,  who  viewed  them 
I inerarium  with  no  little  attention  :  “  Having  arrived  at  the  bar- 
j 'eptent/io-  rack  0f  Glenelg,  I  was  conduced  to  the  remains  of 
t  thofe  Hupendous  fabrics,  feated  about  two  miles  from 

thence,  in  a  valley  called  Gletibeg ,  in  which  four  of 
them  anciently  flood.  Two  of  thefe  are  now  almoft 
quite  demolifhed,  the  third  is  half  fallen  down,  the 
fourth  is  almofl  entire.  The  firH  I  met  with  lies  to¬ 
wards  the  north  fide  of  the  valley,  and  is  called  Cojlle 
Chalamine ,  or  McilcoirPs  Cajlle.  It  Hands  upon  a  con- 
fiderahle  eminence,  and  affords  us  a  fine  profpe£t  of 
the  illand  of  Skye,  and  a  good  part  of  the  Tea  coafl. 
The  foundation  of  this  only  appears ;  as  alfo  of  that 
other,  on  the  eaH  end  of  the  valley,  called  Cajlle  Cho- 
neL  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  upon  the 
bank  of  a  rivulet  which  paffts  through  the  middle  of 
the  glen.  Hands  the  third  fabric,  called  Cojlle  Tel/ve, 

I  found  it  compofed  of  Hones  without  cement  ;  not 
laid  in  regular  courfes,  after  the  manner  of  elegant 
buildings,  but  rudely  and  without  order.  Thofe  to¬ 
ward  the  bafe  were  pretty  large,  but  afeending  higher 
they  were  thin  and  flat,  fome  of  them  fcarce  exceeding 
the  thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  brick.  I  was  furprifed  to 
And  no  windows  on  the  outfide,  nor  any  manner  of  en¬ 
trance  into  the  fabric,  except  a  hole  towards  the  wefl, 
at  the  bafe>  fg  very  low  and  narrow,  that  I  was  forced 
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to  creep  in  upon  hands  and  knees,  and  found  that  it 
carried  me  down  four  or  five  Heps  below  the  iurface  of 
the  ground.  When  I  was  got  within  I  was  environed 
betwixt  two  walls,  having  a  cavity  or  void  fpaee 
which  led  me  round  the  whole  building.  Oppofite  to 
the  little  entry,  on  the  outfide,  was  a  pretty  large 
door  in  the  fecond  or  inner  wall,  which  led  me  into 
the  area  or  inner  court.  When  I  was  there,  I  per* 
ceived  that  one  half  of  the  building  was  iallen  down, 
and  thereby  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  a  complete 
fedlion  thereof.  The  two  walls  join  together  at  the 
top,  round  about,  and  have  formed  a  large  void  fpaee 
or  area  in  the  middle.  But  to  give  a  more  complete 
idea  of  thefe  buildings,  I  ihall  deferibe  the  fourth, 
called  CaJI/e  Troddan ,  which  is  by  far  the  mofl  entire 
of  any  in  that  country,  and  from  whence  I  had  a  very 
clear  notion  how  thefe  fabrics  were  originally  contrived. 

On  the  outfide  were  no  windows,  nor  wtre  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  this  caflle  any  wife  different  from  thofe  01  the 
other  already  deferibed,  only  the  entry  on  the  outfide 
was  fome  what  larger  •,  but  this  might  be  oceafi.  ned 
by  the  falling  of  the  Hones  from  above.  The  area  of 
this  makes  a  complete  circle  *,  and  there  are  tour  doors 
in  the  inner  wall,  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compafs.  Thefe  doors  are  each  eight  tea  t  and 
a  half  high,  and  five  feet  wide,  and  lead  from  the  area 
into  the  cavity  between  the  two  walls,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  building.  'Hie  perpendicular  height 
of  this  fabric  is  exa&ly  33  feet  \  the  thick  <  is  ot  both 
walls,  including  the  cavity  between,  no  more  than  12 
feet  ;  and  the  cavity  itfelf  is  hardly  wide  enough  for 
two  men  to  walk  abreafl  *  the  external  circumference 
is  178  feet.  The  w  hole  height  of  the  fabric  is  divided 
into  four  parts  or  Hories,  feparated  from  each  other  by 
thin  floorings  of  flat  Hones,  which  knit  the  two  walls 
together,  and  run  quite  round  the  building :  and  there 
have  been  winding  Hairs  of  the  fame  flat  Hones  amend¬ 
ing  betwixt  wall  and  wall  up  to  the  top.  The  under- 
mo  A  partition  is  fome  what  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  the  wideH  ;  the  others  grow  narrower 
by  degrees  till  the  walls  clofe  at  the  top.  Over  each 
door  are  nine  fquare  windows,  in  a  dire£l  line  above 
each  other,  for  the  admiflion  of  light  :  and  between 
every  row  of  window's  are  three  others  in  the  uppermoft 
Hory,  rifing  above  a  cornice  which  projefls  out  from 
the  inner  wall  and  runs  round  the  fabric.”  Fiom  this 
description  of  thefe  Angular  edifices,  it  plainly  appears 
that  they  were  defigned  both  for  lodging  and  defence  5 
and  considering  the  Hate  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  built,  they  were  certainly  very  well  contrived  for 
anfwering  both  thefe  purpofes. 

The  Hone  edifices  of  the  other  kind  which  were 
probably  ere&ed  in  this  period,  and  of  which  fome  few 
are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  Scotland,  are  not  fo  large  as  the 
former,  but  more  artificial.  They  are  fltnder,  lofty, 
circular  towers,  of  cut  Hone,  laid  in  regular  rows,  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  feet  in  external  circumference,  and 
from  70  to  100  feet  high,  with  one  door  fome  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  are  exa£lly  fimilar  to  the 
round  tower  of  Ardmore,  and  feveral  others,  in  Ireland  \ 
and  therefore  were  probably  built  about  the  fame  time, 
which  was  in  the  tenth  century,  and  for  the  fame  pur¬ 
pofes  ;  which  are  believed  by  fome  to  have  been  for 
the  confinement  of  penitents  while  they  were  perform¬ 
ing  penance.  On  this  account  thefe  towers  are  always 
4  B  2  found 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches  both  in .  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  3  and  are  faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  this 
manner  :  “  The  penitents  were  placed  in  the  upper- 
moft  dory  of  the  tower  (which  commonly  confided  of 
five  or  fix  dories)  ;  where  having  made  probation,  or 
done  penance,  fuch  a  limited  time,  according  to.  the 
heinoufnefs  of  their  crime,  they  then  were  permitted 
to  defcend  to  the  next  floor,  and  fo  on  by  degrees, 
until  they  came  to  the  door,  which  always  faced  the 
entrance  of  the  church,  where  they  dood  to  receive 
ab folution  from  the  clergy,  and  the  bleflings  of  the 
'  people.  A  tedious  procefs,  to  which  few  penitents 
in  the  prefent  age  would  willingly  fubmit.  Other 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  defigri  of  thefe  circular 
towers  (of  which  one  is  dill  remaining  at  Abernethy 
and  another  at  Brechin)  was  to  be  places  from 
whence  the  people  were  called  to  public  worfhip  by 
the  found  of  a  horn  or  trumpet,  before  the  introduftion 

of  bells.  . 

This  art  received  very  great  improvements  in  the 
12th  century  j  which  indeed  may  be  called  the  age  of 
architeBure;  when  the  rage  for  building  was  more  vio¬ 
lent  in  England  than  at  any  other  time.  The  great 
and  general  improvements  that  were  made  in  the  fa¬ 
brics  of  houfes  and  churches  in  the  fird  years  of  this 
century,  are  thus  defcribed  by  a  cotemporary  writer. 

Vi  u  Xhe  new  cathedrals  and  ^innumerable  churches  that 
were  built  in  all  parts,  together  with  the  many  mag¬ 
nificent  eloiflers  and  monaderies,  and  other  apartments 
of  monks,  that  were  then  erefted,  afford  a  fufficient 
proof  of  the  great  felicity  of  England  in  the  reign  ot 
Henry  I.  The  religious  of  every  order,  enjoying 
peace  and  profperity,  difplayed  the  mod  adomflnng 
ardour  in  every  thing  that  might  increafe  the  fplendour 
of  divine  worfhip.  The  fervent  zeal  of  the  faithful 
promoted  them  to  pull  down  houfes  and  churches  every¬ 
where,  and  rebuild  them  in  a  better  manner.  By  this 
means  the  ancient  edifices  that  had  been  raifed  in  the 
days  of  Edgar,  Edward,  and  other  Chridjan  kings,  were 
demolifhed,  and  others  of  greater  magnitude  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  of  more  elegant  workmanfhip,  were  Gred¬ 
in  their  room,  to  the  glory  of  God.’’ 

As  the  prodigious  power  of  religious  zeal,  what- 
ever  turn  it  happens  to  take,  tvhen  it  is  thoroughly 
heated,  is  well  known,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
one  example  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  this  period,  to  inflame  the  pious  ardour  ot 
the  kings,  nobles,  and  people,  for  building  and  adorn¬ 
ing  churches.  When  Joffred  abbot  of  Croyland  re- 
fofvtd  to  rebuild  the  church  of  his  monadery  in  a  mod 
magnificent  maimer,  A.  D.  1106,  he  obtained  from 
the  arehbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  a  bull  dil- 
penfing  with  the  third  part  of  all  penances  for  fin  to 
thofe  who  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  building 
of  that  church.  This  bull  was  dire&ed  not  only  to 
the  king  and  people  of  England,  but  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  and  lo  all  other  kings,  earls,  ba¬ 
rons,  arehbifhops,  bifhnps,  abbots,  priors,  reflow,  pref- 
bvters,  and  clerks,  and  to  all  true  believers  in  Chnit, 
rich  and  poor,  in  all  Cbriflian  kingdoms.  To  make 
the  bed  ufe  of  this  bull,  he  fent  two  or  his  mod  eloquent 
monks  to  proclaim  it  over  all  France  and  Flanders  two 
other  monks  into  Scotland,  two  into  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way,  two  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland,  and  others 
into  different  parts  of  England.  “  By  this  means  (fays 
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the  hidorian)  the  wonderful  benefits  granted  to  all  the 
contributors  to  the  building  of  this  church  were  pu- 
bl iflied  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  \  and  great  heaps 
of  treafure  and  maffes  of  yellow  metal  flowed  in  from 
all  countries  upon  the  venerable  Abbot  Joffred,  and 
encouraged  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  church.” 

Having  fpent  about  four  years  in  colle&ing  mountains 
of  different  kinds  of  marble  from  quarries  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  together  with  great  quantities  of 
lime,  iron,  brafs,  and  other  materials  for  building,  he 
fixed  a  day  for  the  great  ceremony  of  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation,  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  very  effe&ual 
mean  of  raifing  the  fuperdru&ure  !  For  on  the  long- 
expeded  day,  the  feaft  of  the  holy  virgins  Felicitas 
and  Perpetua,  an  immenfe  multitude  of  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  with  their  ladies  and  families,  of  abbots, 
priors,  monks,  nuns,  clerks,  and  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
arrived  at  Croyland,  to  aflift  at  this  ceremony.  The 
pious  Abbot  Joffred  began  by  faying  certain  prayers 
and  fhedding  a  flood  of  tears  on  the  foundation.  Then 
each  of  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  with  their  ladies, 

Tons,  and  daughters,  the  abbots,  clerks,  and  others, 
laid  a  Hone,  and  upon  it  depofited  a  fum  of  money,  a 
grant  of  lands,  tithes,  or  patronages,  or  a  promife.  of 
ftone,  lime,  wood,  labour,  or  carriages,  for  building 
the  church.  After  this  the  abbot  entertained  the 
whole  company,  amounting  to  5000  perfons,  at  din¬ 
ner.  To  this  entertainment  they  were  all  entitled  ;  for 
the  money,  and  grants  of  different  kinds,  which  they 
had  depofited  on  the  foundation  flones,  were  alone  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  have  raifed  a  very  noble  fabric.  By  fuch 
arts  as  thefe  the  clergy  infpired  kings,  nobles,  and 
people  of  all  ranks,  with  fo  ardent  a  fpirit  for  thefe 
pious  works,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  period  almoft 
all  the  facred  edifices  in  England  were  rebuilt,  and  ma¬ 
ny  hundreds  of  new  ones  raifed  from  the  foundation. 

Nor  was  this  fpirit  confined  to  England,  but  prevailed 
as  much  in  Scotland  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and 
riches.  King  David  I.  alone,  befides  feveral  cathedrals 
and  other  churches,  built  no  fewer  than  thirteen  abbeys 
and  priories,  forae  of  which  were  very  magnificent  flruc- 

tures.  _T 

The  facred  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
the  beginning  of  this  period  did  not  differ  much  in  its 
flyle  and  manner  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  y 
their  churches  being  in  general  plain,  low,  flrong,  and 
dark  ;  the  arches  both  of  the  doors  and  windows  le- 
micircular,  with  few  or  no  ornaments.  By  degrees, 
through  much  practice,  out  architects,,  who  were 
all  monks  or  clergymen,  improved  their  tafte .  and 
Jk.il],  and  ventured  to  form  plans  of  more  noble,  light, 
and  elevated  ilruaures,  with  a  great  variety  of  orna¬ 
ments;  which  led  to  that  bold  magnificent  ftyle  of  build¬ 
ing,  commonly,  though  perhaps  not  very  properly,  call- 
ed  the  later  Gothic.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  monk- 
i(h  architects  were  aflifled  in  attaining  .this  flyle. of 
building  by  models  from  foreign  countries,  or  by.in- 
ftruCtions  from  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  had  v.ifit- 
ed  Italy,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Eaft.  But  the  origin 
of  this  flyle  of  architecture  has  been  already  confi- 
de.red,  and  the  characters  by  which  it  is  diftinguithed 
from  the  ancient  Gothic  have  alfo  been  defcribed  : 

(See  N°  21  .fupra).  Its  firft  appearance  in  England 
was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Hen- 
rv  II.  But  it  was  not  at  once  thoroughly  adopted ; 
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fome  fhort  folid  columns  and  femicircular  arches  being 
retained  and  mixed  with  the  pointed  ones;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  weft  end  of  the  Old  Temple  church  ; 
and  at  York,  where,  under  the  choir,  there  remains 
much  of  the  ancient  work,  the  arches  of  which  are 
but  juft  pointed  and  rife  on  (liort  round  pillars.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  however,  this  manner  of  build¬ 
ing  feems  to  have  gained  a  complete  footing  ;  the  cir¬ 
cular  giving  place  to  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  maf- 
live  column  yielding  to  the  (lender  pillar.  Indeed,  like 
all  novelties,  when  once  admitted,  the  rage  of  talhion 
made  it  become  fo  prevalent,  that  many  of  the  ancient 
and  folid  buildings,  erefted  in  former  ages,  were  taken 
down  in  order  to  be  re-edified  in  the  new  tafte,  or  had 
additions  patched  to  them,  of  this  mode  of  architec- 
ture.  The  prefent  cathedral  church  of  Saiifbury  was 
begun  early  in  this  reign,  and  finifhed  in  the  year  I  258. 
It  is  entirely  in  the  Saracenic  ftyle  ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  Chriftophc-r  Wren,  may  be  juftly  accounted  one  of 
the  beft  patterns  of  archite&ure  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  built.  Its  excellency  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  its  being  conftrufted  on  one  plan  ; 
whence  arifes  that  fymmetry  and  agreement  of  parts, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  our  other  cathedral 
churches  *,  which  have  moftly  been  built  at  different 
times,  and  in  a  variety  of  ftyles.  From  this  time  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fafhionable  pillars  in 
churches  were  of  Purbeck  marble,  very  flender  and 
round,  encompaffed  with  marble  Pnafts  a  little  detached, 
having  each  a  capital  adorned  with  foliage,  which  join¬ 
ing,  formed  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pillar. 
The  windows  were  long  and  narrow,  with  pointed 
arches  and  painted  glafs,  which  was  introduced  about 
that  time,  or  at  leaft  became  more  common.  In  this 
century  alfo  they  began  to  delight  in  lofty  fteeples,  with 
fpires  and  pinnacles.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
pillars  confifted  of  an  affemblage  of  (hafts  not  detached, 
but  united,  forming  one  folid  and  elegant  column  ;  the 
windows,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  eaft  and  weft  ends,  were 
greatly  enlarged,  divided  into  feveral  lights  by  ftone 
mullions  running  into  ramifications  above,  and  forming 
numerous  compartments  in  various  fanciful  ihapes.  Thofe 
windows,  filled  with  ftained  glafs  of  the  moft  lively  co¬ 
lours,  reprefenting  kings,  faints,  and  martyrs,  and  their 
hiftories,  made  a  moft  folemn  and  glorious  appearance. 
There  were  feveral  other  variations,  efpecially  in  the  tafte 
of  the  carvings  and  other  ornaments,  which  are  too  mi¬ 
nute  for  general  hi  (lory. 

As  to  the  ftate  of  civil  archite&ure  during  the  fame 
period  :  The  houfes  of  the  common  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  lower  burgeffes  in  towns  and  cities,  were 
very  little  improved  in  their  flru&ure,  that  moft  nu¬ 
merous  and  ufeful  order  of  men  being  much  depreffed 
in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating.  Even  in  the  ca¬ 
pital  city  of  London,  all  the  houfes  of  mechanics  and 
common  burgeffes  were  built  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
ftraw  or  reeds,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
But  the  palaces,  or  rather  caftles,  of  the  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  kings,  barons,  and  prelates,  were  very  different 
from  the  refidenees  of  perfons  of  the  fame  rank  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  For  this  we  have  the  teftimony  of 
a  per  foil  of  undoubted  credit,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  them  both.  “  The  Anglo-Saxon  nobles  (fays 
William  of  Malmfbury)  fquandered  away  their  ample 
revenues  in  low  and  mean  houfes  5  but  the  French  and 
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Norman  barons  are  very  different  from  them,  living  at 
lefs  expence,  but  in  great  and  magnificent  palaces.” 
The  truth  is,  that  the  rage  of  building  fortified  caftles, 
was  no  lefs  violent  among  the  Norman  princes,  prelates, 
and  barons,  than  that  of  building  churches.  To  this 
they  were  prompted  not  only  by  the  cullora  of  their 
native  country,  but  alfo  by  their  dangerous  fituation  in 
this  ifland.  Surrounded  by  multitudes,  whom  they 
had  depreffed  and  plundered,  and  by  whom  they  were 
abhorrtd,  they  could  not  think  thcmfelves  fafe  with¬ 
out  the  protection  of  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walls. 
The  Conqueror  himfelf  was  fenfible,  that  the  want  of 
fortified  places  in  England  had  greatly  facilitated  his 
conqueft,  and  might  facilitate  his  expulfion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  remedy  this  defeCt, 
by  building  very  magnificent  and  ftrong  caftles  in  all 
the  towns  within  the  royal  demefnes.  “  William  (fays 
Matthew  Paris)  excelled  all  his  predeceffors  in  building 
caftles,  and  greatly  haraffed  his  fubjeCts  and  vaffals  with 
thefe  works.”  All  his  earls,  barons,  and  even  prelates, 
imitated  bis  example ;  and  it  was  the  firft  care  of  every 
one  who  received  the  giant  of  an  eftate  from  the  crown 
to  build  a  caftle  upon  it  for  his  defence  and  refidence. 
The  difputes  about  the  fueceflion  in  the  following 
reigns,  kept  up  this  fpirit  for  building  great  and  ftrong 
caftles.  Vvilliara  Rufus  was  ftill  a  greater  builder  than 
his  father.  “  This  William  (fays  Henry  Knyghton), 
was  much  addicted  to  building  royal  caftles  and  pala¬ 
ces,  as  the  caftles  of  Dover,  Windfor,  Norwich,  Exe¬ 
ter,  the  palace  of  Weftminfter,  and  many  others,  tefti- 
fy  ;  nor  was  there  any  king  of  England  before  him 
that  ereCted  fo  many  and  fuch  noble  edifices.” 
Henry  I.  was  alfo  a  great  builder  both  of  caftles  and 
monafteries.  But  this  rage  for  building  never  prevail¬ 
ed  fo  much  in  any  period  of  the  Engliih  hiftory  as  in 
the  turbulent  reign  of  King  Stephen,  from  A.  D. 
1 135  to  A.  D.  1154.  “  In  this  reign  (as  we  are  t.old 

by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle)  every  one  who 
was  able  built  a  caftle  ;  fo  that  the  poor  people  were 
wrorn  out  with  the  toil  of  thefe  buildings,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  covered  with  caftles.”  This  laft 
expreflion  will  hardly  appear  too  ftrong,  when  we  are 
informed,  that  befides  all  the  callles  before  that  time 
in  England,  no  fewer  than  1115  were  raifed  from  the 
foundation  in  the  (liort  fpace  of  19.  years.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Castle. 

The  caftles,  monafteries,  and  greater  churches  of 
this  period,  were  generally  covered  with  lead,  the 
windows  glazed  ;  and  when  the  walls  were  not  of  afh- 
ler,  they  were  neatly  plaftered  and  white wafhed  on 
both  Tides.  The  doors,  floors,  and  roof,  were  com¬ 
monly  made  of  oak  planks  and  beams,  exactly  frnooth- 
ed  and  jointed,  and  frequently  carved.  It  is  hardly 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  building  one  of  thefe 
great  and  magnificent  caftles,  monafteries,  or  churches, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  England,  muft  have  been 
a  w'ork  of  prodigious  expence  and  labour  ;  and  that 
the  architects  and  artificers,  by  whom  that  work  wras 
planned  and  executed,  muft  have  attained  confiderable 
dexterity  in  their  refpeCtive  arts.  Several  of  thefe  ar¬ 
chitects  have  obtained  a  place  in  hiftory,  and  are  high¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  their  fuperior  (kill.  William  of  Sens, 
architect  to  Archbilhop  Lanfranc  in  building  his  cathe¬ 
dral,  is  faid,  by  Gervafc  of  Canterbury,  to  have  been 
a  moft  exquifite  artift  both  in  ftone  and  wood.  He 
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made  not  only  a  model  of  the  whole  cathedral,  but  of 
every  particular  piece  of  fculpture  and  carving,  for  the 
direction  of  the  workmen;  and  invented  many  curious 
machines  for  loading  and  unloading  ffiip^,  and  convey¬ 
ing  heavy  weights  by  land,  becaufe  all  the  {tones  were 
brought  from  Normandy.  Matthew  Paris  fpeaks  even 
in  a  higher  ftrain  of  Walter  of  Coventry,  who  flouriftied 
towards  the  end  of  this  period,  when  lie  fays,  that  c<  fo 
excellent  an  architect  had  never  yet  appeared,  and  pro¬ 
bably  never  would  appear*  in  the  world.”  ibis  en¬ 
comium  was  undoubtedly  too  high  ;  but  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  view  the  remains  of  many  magnificent  fabrics, 
both  facred  and  civil,  that  were  erefted  in  this  period, 
without  admiring  the  genius  of  the  architects  by  whom 
they  were  planned,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  workmen 
by  whom  they  were  executed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or  ra¬ 
ther  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Henry  VII.  when 
brick  building  became  common,  a  new  kind  of  low 
-pointed  arch  grew  much  in  ufe  ;  it  was  deferibed  from 
four  centres,  was  very  round  at  the  haunches,  and  the 
single  at  the  top  was  very  obtufe.  I  his  fort  of  arch  is 
to  be  found  in  every  one  of  Cardinal  Wol  fey’s  build¬ 
ings  ;  alfo  at  Weft  Sheen  ;  an  ancient  brick  gate  at 
Mile  End,  called  King  John's  Gate;  and  in  the  great 
gate  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth.  From  this  time  Go¬ 
thic  architeClure  began  to  decline;  and  was  foon  after 
fupplanted  by  a  mixed  ftyle,  if  one  may  venture  to  call 
it  one  ;  wherein  the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  however  dif- 
cordnnt  and  irreconcileable,  are  jumbled  together.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  mode  of  building,  Mr  Warton,  in  his  ob- 
fervations  on  Spencer’s  Faery  Queene,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdotes  and  remarks  i 

“  Although  the  Roman  or  Grecian  architeClure  did 
not  begin  to  prevail  in  England  till  the  time  of  Inigo 
Jones,  vet  our  communication  with  the  Italians,  and  our 
imitation  of  their  manners,  produced  f<>me  fpecimens  of 
that  ftyle  much  earlier.  Perhaps  the  earlieft  was  Somer- 
fet  Ho  ufe  in  the  Strand,  built  about  the  year  1549, 
bv  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  I  he 
monument  of  Bilhop  Gardiner,  in  Winchefter  cathe¬ 
dral,  made  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  about  1555’  deco¬ 
rated  with  Ionic  pillars.  rl  hefe  verfes  of  Spenfer, 

. . . . . . . — Did  rife 

On  {lately  pillars,  iram’d  after  the  Doric  guife— 


PART  I.  PRINCIPLES 


MANY  ages  muft  have  elapfed  before  architeClure 
fcame  to  be  confidered  as  a  fine  art.  Utility  \Vas  its 
original  deftination,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  its  prin¬ 
cipal  end.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  us,  that 
architeClure  is  capable  of  exciting  a  variety  of  agreeable 
feelings.  Of  thefe,  utility,  grandeur,  regularity,  order, 
an^  pr  portion  are  the  chief. 

ArchiteClure,  being  an  ufeful  as  well  as  a  fine  art, 
leads  us  to  diftingu’ffi  buildings,  and  parts  of  buildings, 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  what  are  intended  for  ufe  folely, 
what  for  ornament  folely,  and  what  for  both.  Build¬ 
ings  intended  for  utility  folely,  ought  in  every  part  to 
correfpond  precifely  to  that  intention  ;  the  leaft  devia- 
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bear  an  ai-lufion  to  fome  of  the  faftiionable  improvements 
in  building,  which  at  this  time  were  growing  more  and 
more  into  efteem.  I  hus  alfo  Bithop  Flail,  who  wrote 
about  the  fame  time,  viz.  1598: 

There  findeft  thou  fome  {lately  Doric  frame* 

•  Gr  neat  Ionicke  work.— - 

But  thefe  ornaments  were  often  abfurdly  introduced 

into  the  old  Gothic  ftyle  :  as  in  the  magnificent  por-  | 

tico  of  the  fchools  at  Oxford,  ere&ed  about  the  year 

1613;  where  the  builder,  in  a  Gothic  edifice,  has  af- 

feaedly  difplayed  his  umverfal  {kill  in  the  modern  ar- 

chiteaure,  by  giving  us  all  the  five  orders  together* 

However,  mod  of  the  great  buildings  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign  have  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  themlelves  both  in 
form  and  finiftiing;  where,  though  much  of  the  old 
Gothic  is  retained,  and  great  part  of  the  new  tafte  is 
adopted,  yet  neither  predominates  ;  while  both,  thus 
diftinaiy  blended,  compofe  a  fantaftic  fpecies,  hardly 
reducible  to  any  clafs  or  name.  One  of  its  charaaer-  II 

iftics  is  the  affixation  of  large  and  lofty  windows.; 
where,  fays  Bacon,  “  you  {hall  have  fometimes  fair 
houfes  fo  full  of  glafs,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to 
come  to  be  out  of  the  fun.” 

To  return  now  to  our  general  hiftory,  and  to  con¬ 
clude ;  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  when  learning 
of  all  kinds  began  to  revive,  the  chafte  architeaure  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  feemed  as  it  were  to  be  re¬ 
called  into  life.  The  firft  improvements  in  it  began 
in  Italy,  and  owed  their  exiftence  to  the  many  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Roman  ftruaures  that  were  to  be  found 
in  that  country  ;  from  whence,  an  improved  method  of 
building  was  gradually  brought  into  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  :  and  though  the  Italians  for  a  long  time 
retained  the  fuperiority  as  arehiteas  over  the  other 
European  nations  ;  yet,  as  men  of  genius  travelled 
from  all  quarters  into  Italy,  where  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  the  originals  from  whence  the  Italians 
copied,  architeCls  have  arifen  in  other  nations  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Italy.  Of 
this  we  have  a  recent  inftance  in  our  own  country¬ 
man  Mr  Mvlne,  who  lately  gained  the  prize  in  archi¬ 
teClure  at  Rome,  where  it  wTould  no  doubt  be  dis¬ 
puted  by  fuch  natives  of  Italy  as  were  belt  {killed  in 
that  art. 
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tion  from  ufe,  though  contributing  to  ornament,  will 
be  difagreeable;  for  every  work  of  ufe  being  confider¬ 
ed  as  a  mean  to  an  end,  its  perfeClion  as  a  mean  is  the 
capital  circumftance,  and  every  other  beauty  in  oppo- 
fition  is  negle&ed  as  improper.  On  the  other  band,  in 
fuch  things  as  are  intended  folely  for  ornament,  as  co¬ 
lumns,  obelilks,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  beauty  alone 
ought  to  be  regarded.  The  principal  difficulty  in  ar- 
cbiteClure  lies  in  combining  ufe  and  ornament.  In  or¬ 
der  to  accompli fh  thefe  ends,  different  and  even  oppo- 
fite  means  muft  be  employed;  which  is  the  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  feldom  united  in  perfection  ;  and  hence,  in 
buildings  of  this  kind,  the  only  pra&icable  method  is, 
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to  prefer  utility  to  ornament  accord mg  to  the  charaCkr 
of  the  building :  in  palaces,  and  fucli  buildings  as  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  variety  of  ufeful  contrivances,  regularity  ought 
to  be  preferred;  but  in  dwelling  houfes  that  are  too 
fmall  for  variety  of  contrivance,  utility  ought  to  prevail, 
neglecting  regularity  as  far  as  it  (lands  in  oppolition  to 
convenience. 

In  confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible  ob- 
je£ls,  we  difeover  two  kinds.  The  fir  it  may  be  termed 
intritijlc  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difeovered  in  a  (ingle  ob¬ 
ject,  without  relation  to  any  other.  The  fecond  may  be 
termed  relative  beauty,  being  founded  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  relative  objects.  Architecture  admits  of  both 
kinds.  We  (hall  firft  give  a  few  examples  of  relative 
beauty. 

The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined  by  the  ufe 
to  which  it  is  deftined.  The  door  of  a  dwelling  houfe, 
which  ought  to  correspond  to  the  human  fize,  is  confin¬ 
ed  to  feven  or  eight  feet  in  height  and  three  or  four 
in  breadth.  The  proportions  proper  for  a  (table  or 
eoachhoufe  are  different.  The  door  of  a  church  ought 
to  be  wide,  in  order  to  a(ford  an  eafv  paflage  for  a 
multitude  ;  and  its  height  muft  be  regulated  by  its 
widenefs,  that  the  proportion  may  pleafe  the  eye.  The 
fize  of  the  windows  ought  always  to  be  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  room  they  are  deftined  to  illuminate ;  for 
if  the  apertures  be  not  large  enough  to  convey  light  to 
every  corner,  the  room  muft  be  unequally  lighted, 
which  is  a  great  deformity.  Steps  of  flairs  (hould  like- 
wife  be  accommodated  to  the  human  figure,  without 
regarding  any  other  proportion  ;  they  are  accordingly 
the  fame  in  large  and  in  fmall  buildings,  becaufe  both 
are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  fame  fize. 

We  (hall  next  confider  intrinjic  beauty  blended  with 
that  which  is  relative .  A  cube  itfelf  is  more  agree- 
ablejhan  a  parallelopipedon  *,  this  conftantly  holds  in 
fmall  figures  :  but  a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  cube 
is  lumpifti  and  heavy  ;  while  a  parallelopipedon,  fet  on 
its  fmallei:  bafe,  is  more  agreeable  on  account  of  its 
elevation  :  Hence  the  beauty  of  Gothic  towers.  But  if 
this  figure  were  to  be  ufed  in  a  dwelling  houfe,  to  make 
Way  for  relative  beauty,  we  (hould  immediately  per¬ 
ceive  that  utility  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded  ;  and 
this  figure,  inconvenient  by  its  height,  ought  to  be  fet 
on  its  larger  bafe  :  the  loftinefs  in  this  cafe  would  be 
loft  ;  but  that  lofs  will  be  more  than  fufticiently  coiti- 
penfated  by  the  additional  convenience.  Hence  the 
form  of  buildings  fpread  more  upon  the  ground  than 
raifed  in  height,  is  always  preferred  for  a  dwelling 
houfe. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  divifions,  utility  re¬ 
quires  that  the  rooms  be  re&angular,  to  avoid  ufelefs 
fpaces.  An  hexagonal  figure  leaves  no  void  fpaces  ; 
but  it  determines  the  rooms  to  be  all  of  one  fize,  which 
is  both  inconvenient  and  difagreeable  for  want  of  va¬ 
riety.  Though  a  cube  be  the  moft  agreeable  figure, 
and  may  anfwer  for  a  room  of  a  moderate  fize ;  yet,  in 
a  very  large  room,  utility  requires  a  different  figure. 
Unconfined  motion  is  the  chief  convenience  of  a  great 
room ;  to  obtain  this  the  greateft  length  that  can  be 
had  is  necefifary.  But  a  fquare  room  of  large  fize  is 
Inconvenient.  It  removes  chairs,  tables,  &c.  at  too 
great  a  diftance  from  the  hand,  which,  when  unem¬ 
ployed,  muft  be  ranged  along  the  fides  of  the  room. 
Utility,  therefore,  requires  a  large  room  to  be  a  paral¬ 


lelogram.  This  figure  is  likewife  beft  calculated  for  the  Principles, 
ad  million  of  light  ;  becaufe,  to  avoid  crols  lights,  all  ibe  '  —  v  >  J 
windows  ought  to  be  in  one  wall  ;  and  if  the  oppolite 
wall  be  at  fucli  a  diftance  as  not  to  be  fully  lighted,  the 
room  muft  be  obfeure.  The  height  of  a  room  exceed¬ 
ing  nine  or  ten  feet  has  little  relation  to  utility  ;  there¬ 
fore  proportion  is  the  only  rule  for  determining  the  height 
when  above  that  number  of  feet.  26 

Artifts  who  deal  in  the  beautiful,  love  to  entertain  Utility  and 
the  eye  :  palaces  and  fumptuous  buildings,  in  which  in-beauly  of” 
trinfic  beauty  may  be  fully  difplayed,  give  them  an  op-  patible?”1 
portunity  of  exerting  their  tafte.  But  fucli  a  propen¬ 
sity  is  peculiarly  unhappy  with  regard  to  private  dwell¬ 
ing  houfes  ;  becaufe,  in  thefe,  relative  beauty  cannot  be 
difplayed  to  perfection  without  hurting  intriniic  beau¬ 
ty.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  great  variety  of  form 
in  a  fmall  houfe  ;  and  in  edifices  of  this  kind,  internal 
convenience  has  not  hitherto  been  happily  adjufted  to 
external  regularity.  Perhaps  an  accurate  coincidence 
in  this  rcfpeCl  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Archite&s, 
however,  conftantly  fplit  upon  this  rock;  for  they  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  perfuaded  to  give  over  attempting  to  recon¬ 
cile  thefe  two  incompatibles  :  how  other  wile  (hould  it 
happen,  that  of  the  endlcfs  variety  of  private  dwelling 
houfes,  there  ftiould  not  be  one  found  that  is  generally 
agreed  upon  as  a  good  pattern  ?  the  unwearied  propen¬ 
sity  to  make  a  houfe  regular  as  well  as  convenient  ob¬ 
liges  the  architect,  in  fome  articles,  to  facrifice  con¬ 
venience  to  regularity,  and,  in  others  regularity  to 
convenience ;  and  accordingly  the  houfe,  which  turns 
out  neither  regular  nor  convenient,  never  fails  to  dif- 
pleafe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  form  of 
a  dwelling  houfe  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate  ;  yet 
no  error  is  more  common  than  to  copy  in  Britain  the 
form  of  Italian  houfes,  not  forgetting  even  thofe  parts 
that  are  purpofely  contrived  for  colle&ing  air,  and  for 
excluding  the  fun  ;  witnefs  our  colonnades  and  logios, 
defigned  by  the  Italians  to  gather  cool  air,  and  exclude 
the  beams  of  the  fun,  conveniences  which  the  climate 
of  this  country  does  not  require.  27 

We  (hall  next  view  archi tenure  as  one  of  the  fine  Architec- 
arts  5  which  will  lead  us  to  the  examination  of 
buildings,  and  parts  of  buildings,  as  are  calculated  foie-  fine  art. 
ly  to  pleafe  the  eye.  Variety  prevails  in  the  works  of 
nature ;  but  art  requires  to  be  guided  by  rule  and  com- 
pafs.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  imitate 
nature,  the  great  art  is,  to  hide  every  appearance  of  art; 
which  is  done  by  avoiding  regularity  and  indulging 
variety.  But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original  and  not 
imitative,  fuch  as  architecture,  find  regularity  and 
uniformity  ought  to  be  ftudied,  fo  far  as  confident  with 
utility.  28 

Proportion  is  not  lefs  agreeable  than  regularity  and  Differenc® 
uniformity  ;  and  therefore,  in  buildings  intended  to  ^^ortions 
pleafe  the  eye,  they  are  all  equally  cflential.  It  is  taken  of  number3 
for  granted  by  many  writers,  that  in  all  the  parts  and  quan- 
of  a  building  there  are  certain  ftricl  proportions  which  tlty* 
pleafe  the  eye,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  found  there 
are  certain  ftri£l  proportions  which  pleafe  the  ear  ;  and 
that,  in  both,  the  (lighted  deviation  is  equally  difagree¬ 
able.  Others  feem  to  relifti  more  a  comparifon  between 
proportion  in  numbers  and  proportion  in  quantity  ; 
and  maintain,  that  the  fame  proportions  are  agreeable 
ia  both.  The  proportion,  for  example,  of  tiie  num.- 
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Principles,  hers  1 6,  24,  and  36,  are  agreeable  j  and  fo,  fay  they, 

' - v - -  are  the  proportions  of  a  room,  whole  height  is  16  tec t, 

the  breadth  24,  and  the  length  36.  But  it  ought  to  be 
confidered,  that  there  is  no  refemblance  or  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  objeas  of  different  fenfes.  What  pleafes  the 
ear  in  harmony,  is  not  the  proportion  of  the  firings  of 
the  inftrument,  but  of  the  found  which  thefe  firings  pro¬ 
duce.  In  architefture,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  different  quantities  that  pleafes  the  eye,  with 
out  the  leaft  relation  to  found.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  faid  of  numbers.  Quantity  is  a  real  quality  of  every 
body  ;  number  is  not  a  real  quality,  but  merely  an  idea 
that  arifes  upon  viewing  a  plurality  of  things  in  fuccel- 
fion.  An  arithmetical  proportion  is  agreeable  in  num¬ 
bers'  ;  but  have  we  from  this  any  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  muft  alfo  be  agreeable  in  quantity  ?  At  this  rate, 
a  geometrical  proportion,  and  many  others,  ought  alfo 
to  be  agreeable  in  both.  A  certain  proportion  may 
coincide  in  quantity  and  number  ;  and  among  an  end- 
lefs  variety  of  proportions,  it  would  be  wonderful  it 
there  never  fliould  be  a  coincidence.  One  example  is 
given  of  this  coincidence  in  the  numbers  1 6,  24,  and 
36  ;  but  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  merely  accidental,  we 
need  but  reflea,  that  the  fame  proportions  are  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  external  figure  of  a  houfe,  and  far  lefs  to 

a  column.  #  ,  ,  . 

It  is  ludicrous  to  obferve  writers  acknowledging  tne 
neceflity  of  accurate  proportions,  and  yet  differing  wide¬ 
ly  about  them.  Laying  afide  reafoning  and  philofophy, 
one  ha  univerfally  agreed  on  ought  to  have  undeceived 
them,  that  the  fame  proportions  which  pleafe  in  a  model 
are  not  agreeable  in  a  large  building  :  a  room  48  feet 
in  length,  and  24  in  breadth  and  height,  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned:  but  a  room  1 2  feet  wide  and  high,  and  24  long, 
approaches  to  a  gallery. 

Beauty  ari-  Perrault,  in  his  comparifon  of  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
ling  from  derns,  goes  to  the  oppofite  extreme  j  maintaining,  that 
proportion.  tjie  different  proportions  affigned  to  each  order  of  co¬ 
lumns  are  arbitrary,  and  that  the  beauty  of  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  is  entirely  the  effeft  ofcuftom.  But  he  fliould 
have  confidered,  that  If  thefe  proportions  had  not  ori- 
ginally  been  agreeable,  they  could  never  have  been  efta- 
blifhed  by  cuftora. 

For  illuftrating  this  point,  we  (hall  add  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  agree  able  nefs  of  different  proportions.  In  a 
fumptuous  edifice,  the  capital  rooms  ought  to  be  large, 
otherwife  they  will  not  be  proportioned  to  the  lize  of 
the  building ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  very  large  room  is 
improper  in  a  fmall  houfe.  But  in  things  thus  related, 
the  mind  requires  not  a  precife  or  Angle  proportion,  re¬ 
ceding  all  others;  on  the  contrary,  many  different  pro¬ 
portions  are  equally  agreeable.  It  is  only  when  a  pro¬ 
portion  becomes  loofe  and  diflant,  that  the  agreeable- 
nefs  abates,  and  at  laft  vaniflies.  Accordingly,  in 
buildings,  rooms  of  different  proportions  are  found  to 
be  equally  agreeable,  even  where  the  proportion  is  not 
influenced  by  utility.  With  regard  to  the  proportion 
the  height  of  a  room  fliould  bear  to  the  length  and 
breadth,  it  muft  be  extremely  arbitrary,  confidering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  eye  as  to  the  height  of  a  room 
when  it  exceeds  1 6  or  17  feet.  In  columns,  again, 
every  architefl  muft  confefs,  that  the  proportion  of 
height  and  thicknefs  varies  betwixt  eight  diameters  and 
10  and  that  every  proportion  between  thefe  two  ex¬ 
tremes  is  agreeable.  Befides,  there  muft  certainly  be 
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a  further  variation  of  proportion,  depending  on  the  fize 
of  the  column.  A  row  of  columns  io  feet  highland 
a  row  twice  that  height,  require  different  proportions: 

The  intercolumniations  muft  alfo  differ  in  proportion  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  height  of  the  row.  . 

Proportion  of  parts  is  not  only  itfelf  a  beauty,  but  is 
infeparably  conneded  with  a  beauty  of  the  higheft  re- 
lifti,  that  of  concord  and  hannony;  which  will  be  plain 
from  what  follows:  A  room,  the  parts  of  which  are  all 
finely  adjufted  to  each  other,  itrikes  us  not  only  with 
the  beauty  of  proportion,  but  with  a  pleafure  far  fupe- 
rior.  The  length,  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  win¬ 
dows,  raife  each  of  them  a  feparate  emotion  :  Thefe 
emotions  are  fimilar  ;  and,  though  faint  when  feparate- 
ly  felt,  they  produce  in  conjundion  the  emotion  of  con¬ 
cord  or  harmony,  which  is  very  pleafant.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  length  of  a  room  far  exceeds  the  breadth, 
the  mind,  comparing  together  parts  fo  intimately  con- 
ntded,  immediately  perceives  a  difagreement  ordifpro- 
portion  which  difgufts.  Hence  a  long  gallery,  however 
convenient  for  exercife,  is  not  an  agreeable  figure  of  a 
room. 

In  buildings  deftined  chiefly  or  folely  to  pleafe  the 
eye,  regularity  and  proportion  are  effentially  neceffary, 
becaufe  they  are  the  means  of  producing  intrinfic  beau-  ^ 
ty.  But  a  fkilful  artift  will  not  confine  his  view  to  re-  Form  0f 
gularity  and  proportion  ;  he  will  alfo  ftudy  congruity,  ftrufturcj  I 
which  is  perceived  when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  atobefuit.i 
ftrudure  are  fuited  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  ap-  I 

pointed.  Hence  every  building  ought  to  have  an  ex-  for  wBich 
preflion  fuited  to  its  deftination.  A  palace  ought  to  they  are 
be  fumptuous  and  grand;  a  private  dwelling,  neat  and  intended,  , 
modeft  ;  a  playhoufe,  gay  and  fplendid  ;  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  heathen  temple  has 
a  double  deftination  :  It  is  confidered  as  a  houfe  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fome  divinity  ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  grand, 
elevated,  and  magnificent :  It  is  alfo  confidered  as  a 
place  of  worfhip  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  fome  what 
dark  and  gloomy,  becaufe  dimnefs  or  obfcurity  pro¬ 
duces  that  tone  of  mind  which  is  favourable  to  humi¬ 
lity  and  devotion.  Columns,  befides  their  chief  defti¬ 
nation  of  being  fupports,  contribute  to  that  peculiar 
expreflion  which  the  deftination  of  a  building  requires. 

Columns  of  different  proportions  ferve  to  exprefs  lofti- 
nefs,  lightnefs,  &c.  as  well  as  ftrength.  Situation  may  * 
alfo  contribute  to  expreflion  :  Conveniency  regulates 
the  fituation  of  a  private  dwelling-houfe  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a  palace  ought  to  be  lofty.  1  his  leads  to  a 
queflion,  Whether  the  fituation,  where  there  happens 
to  be  no  choice,  ought,  in  any  meafure,  to  regulate 
the  form  of  the  edifice  ?  The  conneaion  between  a 
areat  houfe  and  a  neighbouring  field,  though  not  ex- 
•  tremely  intimate,  demands,  however,  fome  congruity. 

It  would,  for  example,  difpleafe  us  to  find  an  elegant 
building  thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncultivated  coun¬ 
try  :  congruity  requires  a  polifhed  field  for  fuel)  a  build¬ 
ing.*  The  old  Gothic  form  of  building  was  well  fuited 
to  the  rough  uncultivated  regions  where  it  was  invent¬ 
ed  ;  but  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  fine  plains  of  France 

and  Italy.  J* 

The  external  ftruaure  of  a  houfe  leads  naturally  tolnt^na)  i 
its  internal  ftruaure.  A  large  and  fpacious  room, 
which  is  the  firft  that  commonly  receives  us,  is  a  bad 
contrivance  in  feveral  refpeas.  In  the  firft  place, 
when  immediately  from  the  open  air  w'e  ftep  into  fuch 
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a  room,  Its  fize  in  appearance  is  diminilhed  by  con¬ 
trail  ;  it  looks  little,  compared  with  the  great  canopy 
of  the  iky.  In  the  next  place,  when  it  recovers  its 
grandeur,  as  it  foon  doth,  it  gives  a  diminutive  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  reft  of  the  houfe  ;  pa  fling  from  it,  eve¬ 
ry  apartment  looks  little.  In  the  third  place,  by  its 
Situation  it  ferves  only  for  a  waiting  room,  and  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  principal  apartments.  Reje&ing  therefore 
this  form,  a  hint  may  be  taken  from  the  climax  in  wri¬ 
ting  for  another  that  appears  more  fuitable  :  A  hand- 
fome  portico,  proportioned  to  the  ftze  and  fafliion  of 
the  front,  leads  into  a  waiting  room  of  a  larger  fize, 
and  this  to  the  great  room,  all  by  a  progreflion  of 
fmall  to  great. 

Grandeur  is  the  principal  emotion  that  architc&ure 
is  capable  of  railing  in  the  mind  :  it  might  therefore 
be  the  chief  ftudy  of  the  artift,  in  great  buildings  de¬ 
clined  to  pleafe  the  eye.  But  as  grandeur  depends 
partly  on  fize,  it  is  unlucky  for  architecture  that  it  is 
governed  by  regularity  and  proportion,  which  never 
deceive  the  eye  by  making  objects  appear  larger  than 
they  are  in  reality.  But  though  regularity  and  pro¬ 
portion  contribute  nothing  to  grandeur,  fo  far  as  that 
emotion  depends  on  fize  ;  yet  they  contribute  greatly 
to  it  by  confining  the  fize  within  fuch  bounds  that  it 
can  be  taken  in  and  examined  at  one  view  \  for  when 
objects  are  fo  large  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but 
in  parts,  they  tend  rather  to  diftraCt  than  fatisfy  the 
mind. 

We  fhall  next  pafs  to  fuch  ornaments  as  contribute 
to  give  buildings  a  peculiar  expreflion.  It  has  been 
doubted,  whether  a  building  can  regularly  admit  any 
ornament  but  what  is  ufeful,  or  at  leaft  has  that  ap¬ 
pearance.  But,  confidering  the  double  aim  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  a  fine  as  well  as  an  ufeful  art,  there  is  no 
reafon  why  ornaments  may  not  be  added  to  pleafe 
the  eye,  without  any  relation  to  utility.  A  private 
dwelling  houfe,  it  is  true,  and  other  edifices,  where 
ufe  is  the  chief  aim,  admit  not  regularly  any  ornament 
but  what  has  at  leaf!  the  -appearance  of  ufe  ;  but 
temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  buildings,  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  or  folely  for  fhow,  may  be  highly  orna- 
^  mented. 

Different  This  fuggefls  a  divifion  of  ornaments  into  three 
kinds  of  or-  kinds,  viz.  I.  Ornaments  that  are  beautiful  without 
n aments,  relation  to  ufe  ;  fuch  as  ftatues,  vafes,  baffo  or  alto  re¬ 
lievo  :  2.  Things  in  themfelves  not  beautiful,  but  pof- 
fefling  the  beauty  of  utility,  by  impofing  on  the  fpec- 
tator,  and  appearing  to  be  ufeful  ;  fuch  as  blind  win¬ 
dows  :  3.  Where  things  are  beautiful  in  themfelves, 
and  at  the  fame  time  take  on  the  appearance  of  ufe  5 
fuch  as  pilafters. 

With  regard  to  the  JirJl ,  we  naturally  require  that 
a  ftatue  be  fo  placed,  as  to  be  feen  in  every  direction, 
and  examined  at  different  diftanees.  Statues,  there¬ 
fore,  are  properly  introduced  to  adorn  the  great  ftair 
that  leads  to  the  principal  door  of  a  palace,  or  to  lef- 
fen  the  void  between  pillars.  But  a  niche  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  front  is  an  improper  place  for  a  ftatue.  There 
is  an  additional  reafon  againft  placing  them  upon  the 
roof  or  top  of  the  walls  :  their  tickliffi  fituation  gives 
pain,  as  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  in  danger 
of  tumbling  down  \  befides  we  are  inclined  to  feel 
from  their  being  too  much  expofed  to  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  the  weather.  To  adorn  the  top  of  the  wall 
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with  a  row  of  vafes,  is  an  unhappy- conceit,  by  placing  Principles* 
a  thing  whofe  natural  deftination  is  utility,  where  it l— v— - 
cannot  have  even  the  appearance  of  ufe.  As  to  carv¬ 
ings  upon  the  external  furface  of  a  building,  termed 
baffo  relievo  when  flat,  and  alto  relievo  when  promi¬ 
nent,  all  contradictory  expreflions  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Now,  firmnefs  and  folidity  being  the  proper  expreflions 
of  a  pedeftal,  and,  on  the  contrary,  lightnefs  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  carved  work,  the  pedeftal,  whether  of  a  column 
or  of  a  ftatue,  ought  to  be  fparingly  ornamented.  The 
ancients  never  ventured  any  bolder  ornament  than  the 
baffo  relievo. 

With  refpeCt  to  ornaments  of  the  fecond  kind,  it  is 
a  great  blunder  to  contrive  them  fo  as  to  make  them 
appear  ufelefs.  A  blind  window,  therefore,  when  ne- 
ceffary  for  regularity,  ought  to  be  lb  difguifed  as  to 
appear  a  real  window  :  when  it  appears  without  dif- 
guife,  it  is  difguftful,  as  a  vain  attempt  to  fupply  the 
want  of  invention  •  it  fliows  the  irregularity  in  a  ftronger 
light,  by  fignifying  that  a  window  ought  to  be  therein 
point  of  regularity,  but  that  the  architeCt  had  not  (kill 
Sufficient  to  conneCt  external  regularity  with  internal 
convenience. 

As  to  the  third ,  it  is  an  error  to  fink  pilafters  fo  far 
into  the  wall,  as  to  remove  totally,  or  moftly,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ufe.  They  ffiould  always  project  fo  much 
from  the  wall,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  fupporting 
the  entablature  over  them.  ^ 

From  ornaments  in  general,  we  defeend  to  a  pillar,  Columns, 
the  chief  ornament  in  great  buildings.  The  deftination 
of  a  pillar  is  to  fupport,  really,  or  in  appearance,  ano¬ 
ther  part,  termed  the  entablature .  With  regard  to 
the  form  of  a  pillar,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  circle 
is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  fquare,  a  globe  than 
a  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than  a  parallelopipedon.  This 
laft,  in  the  language  of  architecture,  is  faying,  that  a 
column  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  pilafter  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  when  all  other 
circumftances  are  equal.  Another  reafon  concurs, 
that  a  column  annexed  to  a  wall,  which  is  a  plain  fur- 
face,  makes  a  greater  variety  than  a  pilafter.  Befides, 
pilafters  at  a  diftance  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  pillars  } 
and  the  fpe&ator  is  difappointed,  when,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  he  difeovers  them  to  be  only  pilafters. 

As  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  a  bare  uniform  cylin¬ 
der,  without  a  capital,  appears  naked  5  and  without  a 
bafe,  appears  too  tieklillily  placed  to  ftand  firm  \  it 
ought  therefore  to  have  fome  finifhing  at  the  top  and 
bottom  :  Hence  the  three  chief  parts  of  a  column,  the 
{haft,  the  bale,  and  the  capital.  Nature  undoubtedly 
requires  proportion  among  thefc  parts,  but  it  admits 
of  variety  of  proportion.  Vitruvius  and  fome  of  the 
elder  writers  feem  to  think,  that  the  proportions  of 
columns  were  derived  from  the  human  figure,  the  ca¬ 
pital  reprefenting  the  head,  the  bafe  the  feet,  and  the 
fhaft  the  body.  The  Tufcan  has  been  accordingly 
denominated  the  Gigantic  ;  the  Doric,  the  Herculean ; 
the  Ionic,  the  Matronal ;  and  the  Corinthian,  the  Vir¬ 
ginal  : — The  Compofite  is  a  mixture  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic.  As  to  the  bafe,  the  principle  of  utility  in- 
terpofes  to  vary  it  from  the  human  figure,  and  to  pro¬ 
portion  it  fo  to  the  whole,  as  to  give  the  column  the 
appearance  of  liability-  Whether 

Among  the  Greeks,  we  find  only  three  orders  of  new  orders 
columns,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian,  di-can 
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Principles.  ftinguiftied  from  each  other  by  their  deftination  as 
*— y— '  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has  been  difputed, 
whether  any  new  order  can  be  added  to  thefe  :  fome 
hold  the  affirmative,  and  give  for  inftances  the  Tufcan 
and  Compofite  :  others  maintain,  that  thefe  properly 
are  not  diftinCt  orders,  but  only  the  original  orders 
with  fome  flight  variation.  I  he  only  circumftances 
that  can  ferve  to  diftinguifh  one  order  from .  another, 
are  the  form  of  the  column,  and  its  detonation,  lo 
make  the  firft  a  diftinguifhing  mark,  without  regard 
to  the  other,  would  multiply  orders  without  end.  I3e- 
flination  is  more  limited  $  and  it  leads  us  to  diftinguifti 
three  kinds  of  orders  5  one  plain  and  ftrong  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupporting  plain  and  maffy  buildings  ;  one 
delicate  and  graceful,  for  fupporting  buildings  of  that 
character  5  and  between  thefe,  a  third,  for  fupporting 
buildings  of  a  mixed  nature.  So  that,  if  deftination 
alone  is  to  be  regarded,  the  Tufcan  is  of  the  fame  or¬ 
der  with  the  Doric,  and  the  Compofite  with  the  Corin¬ 
thian. 

The  ornaments  of  thefe  three  orders  ought  to  be 
fuited  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Plain  and  ruftie  ornaments  would  not  be  a  little  difeord- 
ant  with  the  elegance  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
fweet  and  delicate  ornaments  not  lefs  with  the  ftrength 
of  the  Doric. 

With  refpea  to  buildings  of  every  kind,  one  rule, 
garding  dilated  by  utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and  liable, 
buildings  in  Another>  di£Iated  by  beauty,  is,  that  they  alfo  appear 
^enera  .  ^  ^  tjie  eye  .  for  every  thing  that  appears’  tottering, 

and  in  hazard  of  tumbling  down,  produceth  in  the 
fpe&ator  the  painful  emotion  of  fear,  inftead  of  the 
pleafmg  emotion  of  beauty  5  and  accordingly  it  ffiould 
be  the  great  care  of  the  artift,  that  every  part  of  his 
edifice  appear  to  be  well  fupported.  Some  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  kind  of  conceit  in  architeaure,  by  giving  parts 
of  buildings  the  appearance  of  falling  5  of  this  kind  is 
the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Conftantinople  :  the  round 
towers  in  the  uppermolt  dories  of  Gothic  buildings  are 

in  the  fame  falfe  tafte.  ^ 

The  mod  confiderable  ornaments  ufed  in  architecture 
are  five  orders  of  columns,  pediments,  arches,  balluders, 
&c.  of  which  in  the  following  chapters. 
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port  the  covering  j  and  the  corona,  reprefenting  the  Principles, 
beds  of  materials  that  competed  the  covering.  All  — v— ^ 
thefe  may  properly  be  didinguiffied  by  the  name  of  ef- 
fential  members.  The  fubfervient  parts,  contrived  for 
the  ufe  or  ornaments  of  the  former,  arid  commonly  cal¬ 
led  mouldings ,  may  conditute  th efevond  clafs. 

There  are  eight  regular  mouldings  in  ornamenting 
columns:  the  fillet,  lillel,  or  fquarc  j  the  aftragal,  or 
bead  j  the  tor, us,  or  tore  *,  the  fcotia,  mouth,  or  ca fo¬ 
ment  ;  the  echinus,  ovolo,  or  quarter-round  5  the  in¬ 
verted  cyma,  talon,  or  ogee  5  the  cyma,  cyma  reCta,. 


or  cymation  j  the  eavetto,  or  hollow.  1  he  names  of 
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thefe  allude  to  their  forms,  and  their  forms  are  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  See  Plate 

XLII. 

The  ovolo  and  talon,  as  they  are  drong  at  the  extre¬ 
mities,  are  fit  for  fupports  ;  the  cyma  and  eavetto, 
though  improper  for  fupports,  ferve  for  coverings,  to 
fhelter  other  members  j  the  torus  and  aftragal,.  being 
diaped  like  ropes,  are  intended  to  bind  and  fortify  the 
parts  with  which  they  are  conneded :  But  the  . ufe  . of 
the  fcotia  and  fillet  is  only  to  feparate  and  didinguiffi 
the  other  mouldings,  to  give  a  graceful  turn  to  the 
profile,  and  to  prevent  the  confufion  which  would  arife 
from  joining  teveral  curved  members  together. 

There  are  various  methods  of  deferibing  the  contours 
of  mouldings  5  but  the  fimpled  and  bed  is  to  form  them 
of  quadrants  of  circles.  #  37 

An  affemblage  of  what  are  called  efiential  parts  and  Profile, 
mouldings  is  termed  a  profile.  The  mod  perfed  pro- what. 
files  are  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  few  mouldings,  varied 
in  form  and  fize  ;  and  fo  difpofed,  that  the  ftraight 
and  curved  ones  fucceed  each  other  alternately.  When 
ornaments  are  employed  in  mouldings,  fome  of  them 
fliould  be  left  plain,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  repofe  2 
For  when  all  are  ornamented,  the  figure  of  the  profile 
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AN  order  confids  of  two  principal  members,  the  Co¬ 
lumn  and  the  Entablature  ;  each  of  which  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  principal  parts.  Thefe  of  the  columns 
are,  the  Bafe,  the  Shaft ,  and  the  Capital ;  and  thefe  of 
the  entablature  are,  the  Architrave ,  tin +Frize,  and  the 
Cornice.  All  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  many  lefier 
parts,  whofe  number,  form,  and  dimenfions,  charade- 
rize  each  order,  and  exprefs  the  degree  oi.  drength,  de- 
6  licacy,  richnefs,  or  fimplicity  peculiar  to  it.  .  # 

Parts3 of  an  The  parts  that  compofe  an  order  may  be  didributed 

order  divid-  lnf0  two  different  claffes.  In  the  firjl  may  be  ranged 
ed  into  two  t^at  }iave  any  analogy  to  the  primitive  huts,  and 
daffeS-  reprefent  fome  part  that  was  neceffary  in  their  con- 
ftruftion.  Such  are  the  (haft  of  the  column,  with 
the  plinth  of  its  bafe,  and  the  abacus  of  its  capital ; 
likewife  the  architrave  and  triglyphs,  the  routules,  mo- 
dilions,  or  dentiles,  which  all  of  them  reprefent  the 
rafters,  or  fome,  other  pieces  of  timber  ufed  to  fup- 

3 


Columns,  in  imitation  of  trees,  from  which  they  drew  Ditninu- 
their  origin,  are  tapered  in  their  (hafts.  In  the  fn'{'™n°sfc0' 
tiques  the  diminution  is  varioufly  performed :  beginning lumn  ' 
fometimes  from  the  foot  of  the  (haft,  and  at  others  from 
one  quarter,  or  one-third  of  its  height  j  the  lower 
part  being  perfeSly  cylindrical.  The  former  of  thefe 
was  mod  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  and  being  the  mod 
natural  and  graceful,  ought  to  have  the  preference, 
though  the  latter  hath  been  more  univerfally  praaifed 
by  modern  artifts. 

The  fird  architeas,  fays  1VL  Auzoult,  probably 
made  their  columns  in  ftraight  lines,  in  imitation  of 
trees  ;  fo  that  their  (haft  was  a  frudum  of  a  cone  j 
but  finding  this  form  abrupt  and  difagreeable,  they 


which,  fpringing  from  the 


made  ufe  of  fome  curve,  ,  ,  „  v 

extremities  of  the  fuperior  and  interior  diameters  ot 
the  column,  fvvelled  beyond  the  Tides  of  the  cone, 
and  by  that  means  gave  a  more  pleafmg  figure  to  the 

contour.  .  , 

Vitruvius,  in  the  fecond  chapter  01  his  third  book, 
mentions  this  pra&ice,  but  in  fo  obfeure  and  eurfory  a 
manner,  that  his  meaning  hath  not  been  understood  j 
and  feveral  of  the  modern  architects,  intending  to 
conform  themfelvcs  to  his  dnftrine,  have  ,  made  the 
diameters  of  their  columns  greater  in  the  middle,  than 
at  the  foot  of  the  (haft.  Leon  Baptifta,  Alberti,  and 
others  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  architects,  have 

carried  • 
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carried  this  to  a  very  great  excels  ;  for  which  they  have 
been  juftly  blamed,  as  it  is  neither  natural,  reafonable, 
nor  beautiful. 

Monfieur  Auzoult  obferves,  that  a  column,  fuppofing 
its  fhaft  to  be  the  fruftum  of  a  cone,  may  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  thicknefs  in  the  middle,  without  being  fwelled 
there  beyond  the  bjalk  of  its  inferior  parts  ;  and  fup- 
pofes  the  addition  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  to  fignify  no¬ 
thing  but  the  increafe  towards  the  middle  of  the  column, 
occafioned  by  changing  the  ftraight  line,  which  at  firft 
was  in  ufe,  for  a  curve. 

The  fuppofition  is  extremely  juft,  and  founded  011 
what  is  obferved  in  the  works  of  antiquity  ;  where 
there  is  no  inftance  of  columns  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  bottom,  though  all  have  the  fwelling  hint¬ 
ed  at  by  Vitruvius,  all  of  them  being  terminated  by 
curves;  fome  granite  columns  excepted,  which  are 
bounded  by  ftraight  lines  ;  a  proof,  perhaps,  of  their 
antiquity,  or  of  their  having  been  wrought  in  the 
quarries  of  Egypt,  by  bungling  and  unfldlful  work¬ 
men. 

Monfieur  Blondel,  in  his  book  entitled  Refclution 
des  quatre  principaux  problemes  d'  Architecture,  teaches 
various  manners  of  diminiftnng  columns  ;  the  belt  and 
ftmplelt  of  which  is  by  means  of  the  inftrument  which 
Nicomedes  invented  to  defcribe  the  firft  conchoid  : 
for  this,  being  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  (haft,  per¬ 
forms  at  one  fweep  both  the  fwelling  and  the  diminu¬ 
tion  ;  giving  fuch  a  graceful  form  to  the  column,  that 
it  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  perfect  pradtice 
hitherto  difcovered.  The  columns  in  the  Pantheon, 
accounted  the  moft  beautiful  among  the  antiques,  are 
made  in  this  manner  *,  as  appears  by  the  exa (ft  tneafures 
of  one  of  them,  to  be  found  in  Defgodet’s  Antiquities  of 
Rome. 

To  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  operation,  it  will  be 
necefl'ary  firft  to  defcribe  Vignola’s  method  of  diminu¬ 
tion,  on  which  it  is  grounded.  “  As  to  this  fecond  me¬ 
thod,  fays  Vignola,  it  is  a  difcovery  of  my  own,  and  al¬ 
though  it  be  lefs  known  than  the  former,  it  will  be  ea- 
fily  comprehended  by  the  figure.  Having  therefore  de¬ 
termined  the  meafures  of  your  column,  (that  is  to  fay, 
the  height  of  the  (haft,  and  its  inferior  and  fuperior  dia¬ 
meters),  draw  a  line  indefinitely  from  C  through  D, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  column  :  this  done,  fet 
off  the  diftance  CD,  which  is  the  inferior  femidiameter, 
from  A,  the  extreme  point  of  the  fuperior  femidiatne- 
ter,  to  B,  a  point  in  the  axis  ;  then  from  A,  through 
B,  draw  the  line  ABE,  which  will  cut  the  indefinite 
line  CD  in  E  ;  and,  from  this  point  of  interfedlion  E, 
draw  through  the  axis  of  the  column  any  number  of 
rays,  as  E  b  a,  on  each  of  which,  from  the  axis  towards 
the  circumference,  fetting  off  the  interval  CD,  you  may 
find  any  number  of  points,  a,  a,  a,  through  which  if  a 
curve  be  drawn,  it  will  defcribe  the  fwelling  and  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  column.” 

Though  this  methed  be  fufficiently  accurate  for 
pra&ice,  efpecially  if  a  confiderable  number  of  points 
be  found,  yet,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  it  is  defective  ;  as  the 
curve  muft  either  be  drawn  by  hand,  or  by  applying 
a  flexible  ruler  to  all  the  points  ;  both  of  which  are 
liable  to  variations.  Blondel,  therefore,  to  obviate  this 
obje&ion,  (after  having  proved  the  curve  pafling  from 
A  to  C  through  the  points  a,  a,  to  be  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  firft  conchoid  of  the  ancients),  employed 
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the  inftrument  of  Nicomedes  to  defcribe  it  5  the  con-  Principles, 
ftnnftion  of  which  is  as  follows  :  v 

Having  determined,  as  above,  the  length  of  the 
(haft,  with  the  inferior  and  fuperior  diameters  of  the 
column,  and  having  likewife  found  the  length  of  the 
line  CDE,  take  three  rulers,  either  of  wood  or  metal, 
as  FG,  ID,  and  AH  ;  of  which  let  FG  and  ID  be 
fattened  together  at  right  angles  in  G.  Cut  a  dove¬ 
tail  groove  in  the  middle  of  FG,  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
and  at  the  point  E  on  the  ruler  ID  (whofe  diftance, 
from  the  middle  of  the  groove  in  FG,  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  point  of  interfe&ion  from  the  axis  of  the 
column)  fix  a  pin  :  then  on  the  ruler  AH  fet  off  the 
diftance  AB,  equal  to  CD  the  inferior  femidiameter 
of  the  column,  and  at  the  point  fix  a  button,  whofe 
head  muft  exactly  be  fitted  to  the  groove  made  in 
FG,  in  which  it  is  ,to  Hide;  and,  at  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  ruler  AII,  eut  a  flit  or  canal  from  H  to 
K,  whofe  length  muft  not  be  lefs  than  the  difference 
of  length  between  EB  and  ED,  and  whofe  breadth 
muft  be  fufficient  to  admit  the  pin  fixed  at  E,  which 
muft  pafs  through  the  flit,  that  the  ruler  may  Aide 
thereon. 

The  inftrument  being  thus  completed,  if  the  middle 
of  the  groove,  in  the  ruler  FG,  be  placed  exa&ly 
over  the  axis  of  the  column,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ruler  AH,  in  moving  along  the  groove,  will  with  the 
extremity  A  defcribe  the  curve  A  a  a  C  ;  which  curve 
is  the  fame  as  that  produced  by  Vignola’s  method  of 
diminution,  fuppofing  it  done  with  theutmoft  accuracy  j 
for  the  interval  AB,  a  b,  is  always  the  fame  ;  and  the 
point  E  is  the  origin  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  of  which 
the  parts  BA,  b  a,  b  a,  extending  from  the  axis  to  the 
circumference,  are  equal  to  each  other  and  to  DC. 

And  if  the  rulers  be  of  an  indefinite  fize,  and  the 
pins  at  E  and  B  b^  made  to  move  along  their  refpec- 
tive  rulers  fo  that  the  intervals  AB  and  DE  may  be 
augmented  or  diminifhed  at  pleafure,  it  is  likewife  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  fame  inftrument  may  be  thus  applied  to 
columns  of  any  fize.  41 

In  the  remains  of  antiquity  the  quantity  of  the  di-  Quantity  of 
minution  is  various  ;  but  feldom  lefs  than  one-eighth  0f  diminution, 
the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column,  nor  more  than  one- 
fixth  of  it.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  by  Vitruvius  efteemed 
the  moft  perfe£t. 

Of  the  Tuscan  Order. 

This  is  the  moft  folid  and  fimple  of  all  the  orders; 

It  is  compofed  of  few  parts,  devoid  of  ornaments,  and 
fo  maffy,  that  it  feems  capable  of  fupporting  the  hea- 
vieft  burden.  There  are  no  remains  of  a  regular  Tuf- 
can  order  among  the  antiques  :  the  dotffrine  of  Vitru¬ 
vius  concerning  it  is  obfeure  ;  and  the  profiles  of  Pal¬ 
ladio,  Scamozzi,  Serlio,  de  l’Orme  and  Vignola,  are  all 
im  perfect. 

The  height  of  the  Tufcan  order  is  14  modules,  or 
femidiameters,  each  confiding  of  30  minutes  ;  and  that 
of  the  whole  entablature  3^  modules*,  which  being  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  equal  parts,  three  of  them  are  for  the 
height  of  the  architrave,  three  for  the  frize,  and  the 
remaining  four  for  the  cornice.  The  capital  is  one 
module  ;  the  bafe,  including  the  lower  cin&ure  of  the 
(haft  is  likewife  one  module  ;  and  the  (haft,  with  its 
upper  cindhire  and  aftragal,  12  modules. 

Thefe  are  the  general  dimenfions  of  the  order ;  the 
4  C  2  particular 
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Principles,  particular  dimenfions  may  be  learned  by  infpe&ion  of 
the  plates. 

In  the  remains  of  atitiquity,  the  quantity  of  diminu¬ 
tion  at  the  top  of  the  Tufcan  column  is  various  $  but 
feldom  lefs  than  one-eighth,  nor  more  than  one-iixth,  of 
the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column.  The  laft  of  thefe 
Is  generally  preferred  }  and  Chalmers  and  others  make 
the  fame  diminution  in  all  columns,  without  regard  to 
their  order. 


Plate  XL.  This  order  is  next  in  ftrength  to  the  Tufcan  ;.  and 
being  of  a  grave,  robuft,  and  mafculine  afpeft,  is  by 
Scamozzi,  called  the  Herculean .  As  it  is  the  moft 
ancient  of  all  the  orders,  it  retains  more  of  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  primitive  huts  than  any  of  the  reft  ;  the 
triglyphs  in  its  frize  representing  the  ends  .  of  the 
joifts,  and  the  mutules  in  its  cornice  reprefenting  the 

rafters.  .  .  .  , 

The  height  of  the  Doric  column,  including  its  capital 
and  bafe,  is  16  modules,  and  the  height  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  4  the  latter  of  which  being  divided  into  eight 
parts,  two  of  them  are  for  the  architrave,  three  for  the 
frize,  and  three  for  the  cornice. 

In  moft  of  the  antiques,  the  Doric  column  is  exe- 
cuted  without  a  bafe.  Vitruvius  likewife  makes  it 
without  one  ;  the  bafe,  according  to  him,  having  been 
firft  employed  in  the  Ionic  order,  in  imitation  of  the 
fandal  of  a  woman’s  foot.  Scamozzi  blames  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  moft  of  the  modern  architefts  are  of  his  opt- 
. .  nion.  . 

Ornaments  In  the  profile  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  frize 
of the  frize.  is  enriched  with  hufks  and  rofes  j  the  architrave  con- 
fifts  only  of  one  fafcia  and  a  fillet  *,  the  drops  are  coni¬ 
cal  ;  the  metope  is  enriched  with  a  bull’s  fkull,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  garland  of  beads,  in  imitation  of  thofe  on. the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
In  fome  antique  fragments,  and  in  a  great  many  mo¬ 
dern  buildings,  the  metopes  are  alternately  adorned  with 
ox  fkulls  and  pateras.  But  they  may  be  filled  with  any 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  deftination  of  the 
building. 


Of  the  Doric  Order. 


PiateXLI.  Is  of  a  more  {lender  make  than  the  Doric  or  Tuf¬ 
can  }  its  appearance  is  fimple,  yet  graceful  and  ma- 
jeftic ;  its  ornaments  are  few  \  fo  that  it  has  been 
compared  to  a  fedate  matron,  in  decent,  rather  than 
magnificent,  attire.  # 

Among  the  ancients,  the  form  of  the  Ionic  profile 
appears  to  have  been  more  pofitively  determined  than 
that  of  any  other  order:  for  in  all  the.  antiques  at 
Home  (the  temple  of  Concord  excepted),  it  is  exaftly 
the  fame. 

The  modern  artifts  have  likewiie  been  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  ;  all  of  them,  excepting  Palladio  and 
his  imitators,  having  employed  the  dentil,  cornice,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  profile,  nearly  as  they  are  found 
In  the  Colifeum,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  and  the  theatre 

of  Marcellus.  _ 

The  height  of  the  Ionic  column  is  3  a  modules,  and 
that  of  the^entahlature  4J,  or  one  quarter  of  the  height 
of  the  column,  as  in  the  other  orders,  which  is  a  trifle 
lefs  than  in  any  of  the  antique  Ionics.  In  all  the  an¬ 
tiques,  the  bafe  is  Attic  and  the  fhaft  of  the  column 
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may  either  be  plain,  or  fluted  with  24  flutings,  or  20  Principles, 
only,*  as  in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  The  plan  of  the  — 
flutings  may  be  a  trifle  more  than  a  femicircle,  as  in  the 
forum  of  Nerva,  becaufe  they  then  appear  more  diftimft. 

The  fillets,  or  intervals  between  them,  muft  not  be 
broader  than  one- third  of  the  breadth  of  a  fluting,  nor 
narrower  than  one-fourth.  The  ornaments  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  muft  correfpond  with  the  flutings  of  the  fhaft  ; 
and  there  muft  be  an  ove  above  the  middle  of  each  flut¬ 
ing.  The  volutes  ought  to  be  traced  according  to  Mr 
Goldman’s  method,  which  is  as  follows  :  46 

Plate  XLII.  fig.  9.  Draw  the  cathetus,  FC,  whofe  Method  of 
length  muft  be  15  minutes,  or  one-fourth  of  a  module 
and  from  the  point  C,  deferibe  the  eye  of  the.  volute vo  u  es* 
AEBD,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  6\  minutes  *, 
divide  it  into  four  equal  fe&ors  by  the  diameters  AB, 

DE.  Bifeft  the  radii  CA,  CB,  in  I  and  4  j  and  on 
the  line  I,  4,  conftruft  a  fquare,  1,  2,  3,4..  From 
the  centre  C,  to  the  angles  2,  3,  draw  the  diagonals 
C  2,  C  3,  and  divide  the  fide  of  the  fquare  1,  4,  into 
fix  equal  parts,  at  5,  9,  C,  12,  8,  Then  through  the 
points,  5,  9,  12,  8,  draw  the  lines  5,  6,  9,  IQ,  12,  11, 

8,  7,  parallel  to  the  diameter  ED,  which  will  cut  the 
diagonals  in  6,  7,  10,  .11  j  and  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  will  be  the  centres  of  the  vo¬ 
lute.  From  the  firft  centre  I,  with  the  diftance  1  F, 
deferibe  the  quadrant  FG  ;  from  the  fecond  centre  2, 
with  the  diftance  2  G,  deferibe  the  quadrant  GH  ;  and 
continuing  the  fame  operation  from  all  the  1  2  centres, 
the  contour  of  the  volute  will  be  completed. 

Fig.  10.  The  centres  for  deferibing  the  fillet  are 
found  in  this  manner.  Conftruft  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  fide  AF  is  equal  to  the  part  of  the  cathetus  con¬ 
tained  between  AF  and  the  fide  FV  equal  to  C  I  ; 
place  the  dillance  FS  from  F  towards  A,  equal  to  FS 
the  breadth  of  the  fillet,  and  through  the  point  S  draw, 
the  line  ST,  which  will  be  to  C  1  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  as  AS  is  to  AF  *,  place  this  line  on  the  diameter 
of  the  eye  AB  :  divide  it  into  three  equal  parts-,  and 
through  the  points  of  divifion,  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
diameter  ED,  which  will  cut  the  diagonals  C  2,  C  3, 
and  you  will  have  twelve  new  centres,  from.when.ee  the 
interior  contour  of  the  fillet  may  be  deferibed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  exterior  one  was  from  the  firft 
centres. 


Of  the  Corinthian  Order. 

47 

The  proportions  of  this  order  are  extremely  delicate.  Plate 
It  is  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  members,  and  en-  xuu* 
ricbed  with  a  profufion  of  ornaments.  Scamozzi  calls 
it  the  •virginal  order  y  and  indeed  it  has  all  the  delicacy 
in  its  make,  and  all  the  delicacy  in  its  drefs,  peculiar 
to  young  girls. 

The  moft  perfect  model  of  the  Corinthian  order  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  in  the  three  columns  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino  at  Rome,  the  remains,  as  it  is  thought, 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

The  Corinthian  column  Humid  be  20.  modules  high, 
and  the  entablature  5;  which  proportions  are  a  me¬ 
dium  between  thofe  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  three  co¬ 
lumns.  The  bafe  of  the  column  may  be  either  Attic 
or  Corinthian  :  They  are  both  beautiful.  If  the  enta¬ 
blature  be  enriched,  the  ft  raft  may  b’e  fluted.,  i  he  flut¬ 
ings  may  be  filled,  to  one-third  of  their  height,  with 
cahblings.  as  the  infide  of  the  Pantheon  )  which  w Al 
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ftrengthen  tlie  lower  part  of  the  column,  and  make  it 
lefs  liable  to  injury. 

In  mod  of  the  antiques  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  this 
order  is  enriched  with  olive  leaves  }  the  acanthus  being 
feldom  employed  but  in  the  Compofite.  De  Cordemoy, 
however,  prefers  the  acanthus. 

The  divifions  of  the  entablature  bear  the  fame  pro¬ 
portions  to  each  other,  as  the  Tufcan,  Ionic,  and  Com- 
pofite  orders. 

The  Composite 

Is,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  only  a  fpecies  of  the  Corinthian  ; 
and  therefore  retains,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  cha- 
raCler. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  affe&ed  any  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  entablature  to  this  order.  Sometimes 
the  cornice  is  entirely  plain,  as  in  the  temple  of  Bac¬ 
chus  ;  at  others,  as  in  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  it 
is  enriched  with  dentiles  differing  very  little  from  the 
Ionic  }  and  in  the  arch  of  Titus,  there  are  both  dentils 
and  modilions  }  the  whole  form  of  the  profile  being 
the  fame  with  the  Corinthian,  as  executed  in  the  an¬ 
tiques  at  Rome. 

The  modern  architects  have  varied  more  in  this  than 
in  any  other  order,  each  following  the  bent  of  his  own 
fancy. 

The  height  of  the  Compofite  column,  and  parts  of 
the  entablature,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian.  The  foot  of  the  leaves  of  the  capital  ought 
not  to  projeCt  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  fhaft. 
The  different  bunches  of  leaves  fliould  be  ftrongly 
marked  •,  the  fprigs  which  arife  between  the  upper  ones 
fliould  be  kept  flat  upon  the  vafe  }  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  volutes  muft  not  projeCi  beyond  the  fillets  that  en-*- 
clofe  them. 
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Chap.  II.  Of  Pilaferr. 

These  differ  from  columns  only  in  their  plan  ; 
which  is  a  fquare,  as  that  of  columns  is  round.  Their 
bafes,  capitals  and  entablatures,  have  the  fame  parts, 
with  the  fame  heights  and  projeClions,  as  thofe  of  co¬ 
lumns  :  they  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  the  names  of  Tufcan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Compofite. 

The  column  is  undoubtedly  more  perfeCt  than  the 
pilafter.  However,  they  may  be  employed  with  great 
propriety  on  many  occafions.  Some  authors  declaim 
againft  pilafiers,  becaufe,  according  to  them,  they  do 
not  admit  of  diminution.  But  this  is  a  millake  ;  there 
are  many  inftances  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  of  their 
being  diminifhed.  Seamozzi  always  gave  his  pilafiers 
the  fame  diminution  as  his  columns  :  Palladio  and;  Inigo 
Jones  have  like  wife  diminifhed  them  in  many  of  their 
buildings. 

Pilaflers  are  employed  in  churches,  galleries,  halls, 
and  other  interior  decorations,  to  fave  room ;  for, 
as  they  feldom  project  beyond  the  folid  wall  above 
one  quarter  of  their  diameter,  they  do  not  occupy  near 
fo  much  fpace  as  columns.  They  are  likewife  ufed 
in  exterior  decorations  ;  fometimes  alone,  inftead  of 
columns,  on  account  of  their  being  lefs  expenfive ; 
and  fometimes  they  accompany  columns,  being  placed 
behind  them  to  fupport  the  architraves,  where  they 
enter  the  building,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  )  or, 
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in  the  fame  line  with  them,  to  fortify  the  angles,  as  in  Principles, 
the  portico  of  Septimius.  V"" 

When  pilaflers  are  ufed  alone,  they  fhould  projedl 
one  quarter  of  their  diameter  beyond  the  walls.  When 
placed  behind  columns,  efpecially  if  they  be  very  near 
them,  they  need  not  projedf  above  one-eighth  of  their 
diameter.  But,  when  placed  on  a  line  with  columns, 
their  projedfion  muft  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  •,  and  confequently,  it  can  never  be  lefs  than  a 
femidiameter,  even  when  the  columns  are  engaged  as 
much  as  poflible.  . 

The  fhafts  of  pilaflers  are  frequently  adorned  with  Howoma- 
flutings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  columns  5  the  merited, 
plan  of  which  may  be  a  trifle  more  than  a  femicircle  } 
their  number  muft  be  feven  on  each  face,  which  makes 
them  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  columns. 

The  intervals,  or  fillets,  muft  either  be  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  fluting  in  breadth. 

The  capitals  of  pilaflers  are  profiled  nearly  in  the  Plate  XL\  - 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  columns. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Attics . 

These  very  properly  follow  the  pilaflers}  being  53 
nothing  more  than  fquare  pillars  with  their  cornices. 

They  had  their  origin  in  Athens,,  where  it  was  for 
many  ages  a  rule  in  building  to  conceal  the  roof. 

For  this  purpofe,  nothing  ferved  fo  well  as  a  kind  of 
low  or  little  order  ranged  in  a  continued  line,  fingly, 
or  with  the  interruption  of  ballufters  }  which,  rifing 
above  the  reft  of  the  work  and  before  the  roof,  hid 
it  perfedlly,.  and  placed  fomething  agreeable  in  view. 

The  place  of  attics,  therefore,  is  at  the  upper moft 
extremity  of  a  building,  to  which  they  ferve  as  a 
crown,  or  very  properly  make  a  finiftung  for  the 
other  orders  when  they  have  been  ufed  in  the  ftruc- 
ture.  They  muft  never  ftand  under  any  thing  except 
fuch  ornaments  as  are  placed  at  the  very  top.  Thefe 
attics  fhould  never  exceed  in  height  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  order  on  which  they  are  placed,  nor  be 
lefs  than  one  quarter  of  it.  The  bafe,  dye,  and  cor¬ 
nice,  of  which  they  are  compofed,  may  bear  the  fame 
proportions  to  each  other  as  thofe  of  pedeftals  do  }  and 
the  bafe  and  cornice  may  be  compofed  of  the  fame 
mouldings  as  thofe  of  pedeftals.  Sometimes  the  attic  is 
continued  throughout  ;  at  others,  it  projects,  and  forms 
a  pilafter  over  each  column  of  the  order.  The  breadth 
of  this  pilafter  is  feldom  made  narrower  than  the  upper 
diameter  of  the  column  below  it,  and  never  broad¬ 
er.  Its  projection  may  be  equal  to  one  quarter  of  its 
breadth. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  Perfians ,  Caryatides ,  and  Termini . 

BESIDES  columns  and  pilaflers,  it  is  fometimes  cuf- 
tomary  to  employ  reprefentations  of  the  human  figure, 
to  fupport  entablatures  in  buildings.  The  male  figures 
are  called  Perfians ;  and  the  female,  Carians  or  Carya- 
tides .  ^ 

The  Perfians  are  fo  called  from  a  viClory  gained  Origin  of 
over  the  Perhaps  by  Paufanias,  who  having  brought  Perfians. 
home  fpoils  and  trophies  to  the  Athenians,  they  fixed 
upon  Perfian  figures  for  thofe  which  fhould  fupport 
entablatures,  and  thus  kept  in  mind  that  there  were 
once  Ptrfian  flaves  in  Athens.  To  rejrefent  thefe  con¬ 
quered 
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quered  people  in  the  loweft  date  poflible,  they  loaded 
them  with  the  heavieft  entablature  viz.  that  of  the 
Doric  order.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  other  fi¬ 
gures  befides  thofe  of  Perfians  were  introduced,  and 
other  entablatures  put  over  them  \  but  the  name  wa3 
{till  retained. 

The  proper  Caryatides  are  women  drefied  in  long 
robes,  after  the  Afiatic  manner  ;  and  the  origin  oi 
the  device  was  as  follows: — The  Carians  had  been 
long  at  war  with  the  Athenians  \  but  being  at  length 
totally  vanqui filed,  their  wives  were  led  away  cap¬ 
tives  ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event, 
trophies  were  ereCled,  in  which  figures  of  women 
drefied  in  the  Caryatic  manner,  were  ufed  to  fupport 
entablatures  like  the  Perfians  •,  and  though  other  fe¬ 
male  figures  were  afterwards  ufed  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  name  of  Caryatides  was  always  retained. 

The  ancients  made  frequent  ufe  of  Perfians  and  Ca¬ 
ryatides,  and  delighted  in  diverfifying  them  a  thou- 
fand  ways.  The  modern  artifls  have  followed  their 
examples  \  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  compofitions 
of  this  kind  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Indecent  attitudes,  diftorted  features,  and  all  mon- 
flrous  productions,  ought  to  be  avoided,  of  which  there 
are  many  examples  in  Gothic  buildings.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  attitudes  fhould  be  fimple  and  graceful,  the 
countenance  always  pleafing,  though  varied  and  itrong- 
ly  marked  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  objeCt  repre¬ 
fen  ted. 

The  Caryatides,  or  female  figures,  fhould  never  much 
exceed  the  human  fize.  But  the  Perfians,  or  male  fi¬ 
gures,  may  be  of  any  fize  ;  and  the  larger  the  better, 
as  they  will  flrike  the  beholder  with  the  greater  awe 
and  aftoiiifhment.  Perfians  may  be  ufed  with  proprie¬ 
ty  in  arfenals,  galleries  of  armour,  &C.  under  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  captives,  heroic  virtues,  &c.  Their  entabla¬ 
ture  ought  to  be  Doric,  and  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  them  as  to  columns  of  the  fame  height.  1  he  enta¬ 
blature  for  Caryatides  ought  to  be  either  Ionic  or  Co¬ 
rinthian,  according  as  the  charaCler  of  the  figures  is 
more  or  lefs  delicate. 

Termini  are  fometimes  employed,  inftead  of  Perfians 
or  Caryatides,  to  fupport  the  entablatures  of  monu¬ 
ments,  chimney-pieces,  and  fuch  like  compofitions. 
Thefe  figures  owe  their  origin  to  the  ftones  ufed  by 
the  ancients  to  mark  the  limits  of  particular^  poflef- 
fions.  Numa  Pompilius,  to  render  thefe  inviolable, 
confecrated  the  terminus  into  a  deity,  and  inftituted 
feflivals  and  facrifices  to  his  honour.  In  a  fhort  time, 
what  were  formerly  only  large  upright  fiones,  were  re- 
prefented  in  human  fhape  ;  and  afterwards  introduced 
as  ornaments  to  temples  and  other  buildings.  The  ter¬ 
mini  are  now  principally  ufed  as  ornaments  for  gardens 
and  fields. 


ECTURE,  Parti 

A  pedeflal  confifls  of  three  principal  parts :  the  bafe,  Principles, 
the  dye,  and  the  cornice.  The  dye  is  always  nearly  o£^-— 


Chap.  V.  Of  Pedejlals. 


Most  writers  confider  the  pedeflal  as  a  neceflary 
part  of  the  order,  without  which  it  is  not  complete. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  it 
be  confidered  in  that  light,  or  as  a  diftinCt  compofi- 
tion  :  we  {hall  therefore  treat  of  a  pedeflal  as  a  di- 
flindd  body,  having  no  more  connexion  with  the  order 
than  an  attic,  a  bafe  men  t,  or  any  other  part  with  which 
it  may  on  fome  occafions  be  affociated. 


tbs  fame  figure  \  being  conflantly  either  a  cube  or  a 
parallelopipedon  :  but  the  bafe  and  cornice  are  varied 
and  adorned  with  more  or  fewer  mouldings,  according 
to  the  fimplicity  or  richnefs  of  the  compofkion  in  whicii 
the  pedeflal  is  employed.  Hence  pedeflals  are,  like  co¬ 
lumns,  d ill ingui died  by  the  names  of  Tufcan,  Doric , 

Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compojite .  6q 

Some  authors  are  averfe  to  pedeflals,  and  compare  ape(]efta{s? 
column  raifed  on  a  pedeflal  to  a  man  mounted  on  ft i  1  ts  ;  where  pro- 
imagining  that  they  were  introduced  merely  from  nectf-Per* 
lity,  and  for  want  of  columns  of  a  fufficient  length.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  ancients  often  made  ufe  of  arti¬ 
fices  to  lengthen  their  columns  \  as  appears  by  fome  . 
that  are  in  the  Baptiflery  of  Conttantine  at  Rome  •,  the 
(hafts  of  which,  being  too  fhort  for  the  building,  were 
lengthened  and  joined  to  their  bafes  by  an  undulated 
fweep,  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves.  Neverlhtlefs, 
there  are  many  occafions  where  pedeflals  are  evidently 
neceflary  \  and  fome  in  which  the  order,  were  it  not  fo 
raifed,  would  lofe  much  of  its  beautiful  appearance.  Thus, 
in  the  infldes  of  churches,  if  the  columns  that  fupport 
the  vault  were  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  the 
feats  would  hide  their  bafes  and  a  good  part  of  their 
fhafts  *,  and  in  the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  if  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  feene  had  been  placed  immediately  on  the 
flage,  the  a&ors  would  have  hid  a  part  of  them  from 
the  audience.  In  anterior  decorations,  a  pedeflal  dimi- 
nifhes  the  parts  of  the  order,  which  otherwife  might  per¬ 
haps  appear  too  clumfy,  and  hath  the  advantage  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  column  in  a  more  favourable  view,  by  railing 
its  bafe  nearer  the  level  of  the  fpe&ator’s  eye.  In  a  fe- 
cond  order  of  arcades,  there  is  no  avoiding  pedeflals  :  as 
without  them  it  is  impoflible  to  give  the  arches  any  to¬ 
lerable  proportion.  * 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  that  pedeflals  ought  pro. 
tw  bear  to  that  of  the  columns  they  fupport,  it  is  by  no  portions, 
means  fixed.  Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  vary 
greatly  on  this  head.  Vignola’s  proportions  are  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  the  befl.  He  makes  his  pedeflals  in  all 
the  orders  of  the  fame  height,  viz.  one  third  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  j  and  as  their  breadth  of  courfe  increafes  or  dimi. 
nifhes  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  diameters  of  their  refpec- 
tive  columns  do,  the  chara&er  of  the  order  is  always 
preferved,  which,  according  to  any  other  method,  is 
impoflible. 

As  to  the  divifions  of  the  pedeflals ;  if  the  whole 
height  be  divided  into  nine  parts,  one  of  them  may  be 
given  to  the  height  of  the  cornice,  two  to  the  bafe,  and 
the  fix  remaining  to  the  dye.  The  breadth  of  the  dye 
is  always  made  equal  to  that  of  the  plinth  of  the  column. 

The  projection  of  the  cornice  may  be  made  equal  to  its 
height ;  and  the  bafe  being  divided  into  three  parts, 
two  of  them  will  be  for  the  height  of  the  plinth,  and 
one  for  the  mouldings,  whofe  projeClion  muft  be  lefs 
than  that  of  the  cornice.  Thefe  meafures  are  common 
to  all  pedeflals.  See  Plate  XLV. 


Chaf.  VI.  Of  Inter colummations . 


Columns  are  either  engaged,  or  infulated  ;  and, 
when  infulated,  are  either  very  near  the  wall,  or  at  a 
confiderable  diflance  from  it.  Engaged  columns, .  or 
fuch  as  are  near  the  walls  of  a  building,  are  not  limited 
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in  their  intercolumniations,  as  thefe  depend  on  the 
breadths  of  the  arches,  windows,  niches,  or  other  de¬ 
corations  placed  between  the  columns.  But  columns 
that  are  entirely  detached,  and  perform  alone  the  of¬ 
fice  of  fupporting  the  entablature,  as  in  periftyles, 
porches  and  galleries,  muft  be  near  each  other,  for  the 
fake  both  of  real  and  apparent  folidity. 

The  intercolumniations  among  the  ancients  were  va¬ 
rious.  Thofe  ufed  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders 
were  the  pycnoftyle,  of  which  the  interval" was  equal 
to  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column  ;  the  fyftyle, 
whofe  interval  was  equal  to  two  diameters :  the  eu¬ 
ftyle,  to  two  and  a  quarter  ;  the  diailyle  to  three,  and 
the  araeoftyle  to  four.  In  the  Doric  order,  they  ufed 
other  intercolumniations,  regulating  them  by  the  tri¬ 
glyphs,  one  of  which  was  always  placed  dire&ly  over 
the  middle  of  each  column  ;  fo  that  they  were  either 
fyllyle,  monotriglyph,  of  one  diameter  and  a  half; 
diaftyle,  of  two  diameters  and  three  quarters ;  or  araeo¬ 
ftyle,  of  four  diameters  ;  and  the  Tufcan  intervals  were 
very  wide,  fome  of  them  being  above  feven  diameters, 
which  was  very  pra&icable,  as  the  architraves  were  of 
wood. 

Among  thefe  different  intercolumniations,  the  pyc¬ 
noftyle  and  fyftyle  &re  too  narrow  ;  for  although  the 
ancients  made  frequent  ufe  of  them,  that  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  aferibed  to  neceflity  than  choice.  For  as 
the  architraves  were  compofed  of  fingle  ftones,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  middle  of  one  column  to  the  middle 
of  another,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  efpecially  in 
large  buildings,  to  find  blocks  of  a  fufficicnt  length 
for  diaftyle  intervals.  With  regard  to  the  araeoftyle 
and  Tufcan  intercolumniations,  they  are  by  much  too 
wide,  and  can  only  be  ufed  in  ruftic  buildings,  where 
the  architraves  are  of  wood  ;  neither  is  the  diaftyle 
fufficiently  folid  in  large  compofitions.  The  euftyle  is 
a  medium  between  the  narrow  and  broad  intervals  ;  and 
being  at  the  fame  time  both  fpacious  and  folid,  hath  been 
preferred  to  any  of  the  reft  by  the  ancients  as  wTell  as 
the  moderns. 

Vignola  obferved  nearly  the  fame  proportion  in  all 
his  intercolumniations  :  which  pra&ice,  though  con¬ 
demned  by  feveral  writers,  is  certainly  preferable  to 
any  other ;  as  it  preferves  the  character  of  each  order, 
and  maintains  in  all  of  them  an  equal  degree  of  real 
folidity.  Setting  afide  therefore  the  pycnoftyle  and 
fyftyle  difpofitions  on  account  of  their  want  of  fpace, 
and  the  araeoftyle  for  its  deficiency  in  point  of  ftrength, 
it  may  be  eftabliffied,  that  the  diaftyle  and  euftyle  in¬ 
tercolumniations  (the  latter  of  which,  on  moft  occafions, 
ought  to  have  the  preference)  may  be  employed  in  all 
the  orders  without  di  ft  in  61  ion,  excepting  the  Doric  ;  in 
which  the  moft  perfeft  interval  is  ditriglyph  *,  neither 
the  monotriglyph,  nor  the  araeoftyle  being  to  be  fuffer- 
ed  but  in  cafes  of  neceflity. 

Sometimes,  on  account  of  the  windows,  doors,  nich¬ 
es,  and  other  decorations,  which  correfpond  with  the 
intercolumniations  of  the  periftyle,  or  gallery,  it  is 
not  poflihle  to  make  the  intervals  fo  narrow  as  euftyle, 
or  even  as  diaftyle:  wherefore  the  moderns,  autho- 
rifed  by  fome  few  examples  of  the  ancients,  where 
grouped  columns  sye  employed,  have  invented  a  man¬ 
ner  of  difpofing  them,  called  by  Perrault  arceofyle , 
’which  admits  of  a  larger  interval,  without  any  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  apparent  folidity  of  the  building.  This 
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kind  of  compofition  is  compofed  of  two  fyftyle  interco-  principles, 
lumniations ;  the  column  that  feparates  them  being  ap- 
proached  towards  one  of  thofe  at  the  extremities,  fuf- 
ficient  room  only  being  left  between  them  for  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  capitals  ;  fo  that  the  great  fpace  is  three 
diameters  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  little  one  half  a  dia¬ 
meter. 

In  periftyles,  galleries,  or  porticoes,  all  the  interco¬ 
lumniations  muft  be  equal ;  but  in  a  logio,  or  porch, 
the  middle  interval  may  be  broader  than  the  others, 
by  a  triglyph  or  modilion,  or  three  or  four  dentils  ;  un- 
lefs  the  columns  at  the  angles  be  coupled  or  grouped 
with  pilafters  :  in  which  cafe,  all  the  intervals  (hould  be 
of  the  fame  dimenfions. 

When  buildings  are  very  fmall,  as  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  temples  and  other  inventions  ufed  for  ornament¬ 
ing  gardens,  the  intercolumniations  may  be  broader,  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  than  ufual ; 
becaufe,  when  they  are  nearer  each  other  than  three 
feet,  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  bulky  perfon  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Arches* 

ARCHES  are  not  fo  magnificent  as  colonnades ;  but  Arches, 
they  are  more  folid  and  lefs  expenfive.  They  are  pro-  where  pro¬ 
per  for  triumphal  entrances,  gates  of  cities,  of  palaces,  Per* 
of  gardens,  and  of  parks,  and,  in  general,  for  all  open¬ 
ings  that  require  an  extraordinary  breadth.  ^ 

There  are  various  manners  of  adorning  arches.  How  a- 
Sometimes  their  piers  are  rufticated  ;  fometimes  they  domed, 
are  adorned  with  pilafters,  termini,  or  caryatides  ;  and 
fometimes  they  are  made  fufficiently  broad  to  admit 
niches  or  windows.  The  circular  part  of  the  arch  is 
either  furrounded  with  ruftic  key-ftones,  or  with  an 
archivolt  enriched  with  mouldings ;  which,  in  the 
middle,  is  fometimes  interrupted  by  a  confole,  a  mafk, 
ferving  at  the  fame  time  as  a  key  to  the  arch,  and  as 
a  fupport  to  the  architrave  of  the  order.  The  archi¬ 
volt  is  fometimes  fupported  by  an  impoft,  at  the  head 
of  the  pier  ;  and  at  others  by  columns  placed  on  each 
fide  of  it,  with  a  regular  entablature,  or  architrave 
and  cornice.  There  are  like  wife  inftances  of  arcades 
without  piers,  the  arches  being  turned  on  fingle  co¬ 
lumns,  as  in  thetemple  of  Faunus  at  Rome,  &c.  This 
practice,  however,  ought  to  be  feldom  imitated,  as  it 
is  neither  folid  nor  handfome. 

When  arches  are  large,  the  key-flone  fhould  never 
be  omitted,  but  cut  in  the  form  of  a  confole,  and  car¬ 
ried  clofe  under  the  foffit.  of  the  architrave,  which  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  length,  requires  a  fup¬ 
port  in  the  middle.  The  impofts  of  arches  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  omitted  :  at  leaft,  if  they  be,  a  platform  ought 
to  fupply  their  place.  If  columns  are  employed With¬ 
out  pedeftals  in  arcades,  they  {hould  always  be  raffed 
on  a  plinth.  In  all  arches,  the  circular  part  ought 
not  to  fpring  immediately  from  the  impoft,  but  take 
its  rife  at  fucb  a  diftance  above  it  as  is  nec£flary  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  whole  curve  fecn  at  the  proper  point  of 
view.  ^  *  6 

The  void  or  aperture  of  arches  (hould  never  be  Prcpor- 
higher  nor  much  lower,  t  han  double  their  breadth  ;  tions. 
tfie  breadth  of  the  pier  (hould  feldom  exceed  two- 
thirds,  nor  be  lefs  than  one-third,  of  the  breadth  of 
the  arch  ;  and  the  angular  pier  ought  to  be  broader 

than 
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Principles .  than  the  others,  by  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth  ;  ment  is  equal  to  that  of.  the  order. 
t  the  inipoit  fhould  not  be  more  than  one-ieventh,  nor 
lefs  than  one-ninth  of  the  aperture  ;  and  the  archivolt 
mufl  not  be  more  than  one-eighth,  nor  lefs  than  one- 
tenth  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the  confole  mufl,  at  the 
bottom,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  archivolt;  and  its  fades 
mufl  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  the  length 
of  it  mufl  not  be  lefs  than  one  and  a  half  of  its  fmalleft 
breadth,  nor  more  than  double.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
pier  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the  portico ;  for  it  mud 
be  flrong  enough  to  refill  the  preffure  of  its  vault. 

But  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  it 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  one  quarter  of  the  breadth  of 
the  arch,  nor  more  than  one-third.  Thefe  are  the  ge¬ 
neral  dimenfions  of  arches. 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Orders  above  Orders . 
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When,  in  a  building,  two  or  more  orders  are  em¬ 
ployed,  one  above  another,  the  laws  of  fohdity  require 
the  flrongefl  fhould  be  placed  lowerrnofl..  Hence  the 
Tufcan  mufl  fupport  the  Doric ,.  the  Doric  the  Ionic, 
the  Ionic  the  Compofite  or  Corinthian,  and  the  Com- 
pofite  the  Corinthian. 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  always  firmly  adhered  to. 
Mofl  authors  place  the  Compofite  above  the  Corin¬ 
thian.  There  are  likewife  examples  where  the  lame 
order  is  repeated,  as  in  the  theatre  of  Statilius  Taurus, 
and  the  Colifeum  ;  and  others,  where  an  intermediate 
order  is  omitted,  and  the  Ionic  placed  on  the  T ulcan, 
or  the  Corinthian  on  the  Doric.  But  none  of  thele 
practices  ought  to  be  imitated.  *  r 

In  placing  columns  above  one  another,  Hie  axis  ot 
all  the  columns  ought  to  correfpond,  or  be  in  the  fame 
perpendicular  line,  at  leafl  in  front. 

69  With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  columns  placed 

Proper-  aboye  eacb  other,  Scamozzi’s  rule,  That  the  lower  dia- 
limnslr  meter  of  the  fuperior  column  (hould  conftantly  be  equal 
ced  above  to  the  upper  diameter  of  the  inferior  one  is  umyerfal- 
each  other  jy  efleemed  the  bed,  and  gives  all  the  columns  t  ie  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  long  tapering  tree,  cut  into  feveral 
pieces.  According  to  this  rule,  the  Doric,  column 
will  be  to  the  Tufcan,  as  13-y  to  14  ;  the  Ionic  to  the 

Doric,  as  151016*,  the  Compofite  or  Corinthian  to 

the  Ionic,  as  16*10  18;  and  the  Corinthian  to  the 

Compofite,  as  i6*y  to  20. 

In  Britain  there  are  few  examples  of  more  than 
two  flories  of  columns  in  the  fame  afpeft  ;  and  thoug  1 
in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  we .  frequently 
meet  with  three,  and  fometimes  more  ;  yet  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  by  no  means  to  be  imitated  j  for  there  is  no  polli- 
bility  of  avoiding  many  flriking  inconfiftencies,  or  ot 
preferving  the  chara&er  of  each  order  in  its  mterco- 
lumnal  decorations. 
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its  height  exceeds  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  order  ;  and,  V  "  J 

in  others,  only  half  the  height  of  the  order.  .  It  is  not, 
however,  advifable  to  make  the  bafement  higher  than 
the  order  it  fupports ;  neither  fhould  it  be  lower  than 

one  half  of  the  order.  #  7r 

The  ufual  method  of  decorating  bafements  is  with  Decora- 
ruflics  of  different  kinds.  The  beft,  where  neatnefs  ^°^c* 
and  fini filing  is  aimed  at,  are  fuch  as  have  a  fmooth  raents. 
furface.  Their  height,  including  the  joint,  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  lefs,  nor  much  more,  than  half  a  module  of 
the  order  placed  on  the  bafement.  Their  figure,  may 
be  from  a  fquare  to  a  fefquialtera  ;  and  their  joints 
may  be  either  fquare  or  chamfered.  The  fquare  ones 
fhould  not  be  broader  than  one-eighth  of  the  height 
of  the  rullic,  nor  narrower  than  one-tenth  ;  and  their 
depth  mufl  be  equal  to  their  breadth  ;  thofe  that  are 
chamfered  mufl  form  a  re&angle  ;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  whole  joint  may  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  height  of  the  flat  furface  of  the  ruflic. 


Chap.  X.  Of  Pediments . 
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Chap.  IX.  Of  Bafements . 
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Instead  of  employing  feveral  orders  one  above  the 
other  in  a  compofition,  the  ground  floor  is  fometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  a  bafement^  on  - which  the  order 
that  decorates  the  principal  flory  is  placed.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  thefe  bafements  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  In  ^ 

palace  of  the  Porti  in  Vicenza,  the  height  of  the  bafe- 


PedimENTS,  among  the  Romans,  were  ufed  only 
as  coverings  to  their  facred  buildings,  till  .Csefar  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  cover  his  houfe  with  a  pointed  roof, 
after  the  manner  of  temples.  In  the  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  pediments,  the  tri¬ 
angular  and  the  circular.  The  former  of  thefe  . are 
promifcuoufly  applied  to  cover  fmall  or  large  bodies  : 

But  the  latter,  being  of  a  heavier  figure,,  are  never 
ufed  but  as  coverings  to  doors,  niches,  windows,  or 

^  As  a  pediment  reprefents  the  roof,  it  fhould  never 
be  employed  but  as  a  finifhing  to  the  whole  compofi- 

tion.  ,  .  .  . 

The  ancients  introduced  but  few  pediments  into  their 
buildings,  ufually  contenting  themfelves  with  a  fingle 
one  to  adorn  the  middle  or  principal  part.  But  lome 
of  the  moderns,  and  particularly  the  Italians,  have  been 
fo  immoderately  fond  of  them,  that  their  buildings  fre¬ 
quently  confilt  of  almoft  nothing  elfe.  _ 

The  girder  being  a  neceffary  part  in  the  conltruc- 
tion  of  a  roof,  it  is  an  impropriety  to  intermit  the 
horizontal  entablature  of  a  pediment,  by  which  it  is 
reprefented,  to  make  room  for  a  niche,  an  arch,  or  a 

window-  ^ar  arch;teaure)  no  other  form  of  pedi-For^ 

ments  can  be  admitted,  befides  the  triangular  and  c.r-ofp^ 
cular.  Both  of  them  are  beautiful  ;  and  when  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  pediments  are  introduced,  as  when 
a  range  of  windows  are  adorned  with  them,  thefe  two 
figures  may  be  ufed  alternately,  as  in  the  niches  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  in  thofe  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 

^  The  proportion  of  pediments  depends,  upon  their 
fize ;  for  the  fame  proportions  will  not  do  m  all  cai.es. 

When  the  bafe  of  the  pediment  is  fhort,  its  height 
muft  be  increafed  ;  and  when  the  pediment  is  long, 
the  height  muft  be  diminilhed.  The  beft  proportion 
for  the  height  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
bafe,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  pediment,  and  he 
charaaer  of  the  body  it  covers.  The  materials  of  the 
roof  muft  alfo  be  attended  to;  for  if  it  be  covered  with 
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Principles,  tiles*  it  will  be  neceflary  to  raife  it  more  than  one  quar- 
^  ter  ©f  the  bafe,  as  was  the  cuftum  of  the  ancients  in 
their  Tufcan  temples. 

The  tympan  is  always  on  a  line  with  the  front  of 
the  frize  ;  and  when  large,  admits  of  various  orna¬ 
ments. 


Chap.  XI.  Of  Ballufrades . 

Bai.LUSTRADES  are  fometimes  of  real  ufe  in  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  at  other  times  they  are  only  ornamental. 
Such  as  are  intended  for  ufe,  as  when  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  ftaircafes,  before  windows,  or  to  enelofe  ter- 
raffes,  &c.  mild  always  be  nearly  of  the  fame  height  ; 
never  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half,  nor  ever  lefs  than 
three.  But  thole  that  are  principally  defigned  for  or¬ 
nament,  as  when  they  finifh  a  building,  (hould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  architecture  they  accompany:  and  their 
height  ought  never  to  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  height 
of  the  entablature  on  which  they  are  placed;  nor  fhould 
it  ever  be  lefs  than  two  thirds  thereof,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  zocholo,  or  plinth,  the  height  of  which  mufl 
be  fufficient  to  leave  the  whole  balluflrade  expofed  to 
view. 
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fTJofb"/-'  The  bed  proportion  for  balludrades  is  to  divide  the 
fters.  whole  given  height  into  thirteen  equal  parts;  eight 
of  thefe  for  the  height  of  the  balluder,  three  for  the 
bafe,  and  two  for  the  cornice  or  rail  ;  or  into  four¬ 
teen,  (if  it  be  required  to  make  the  balluder  lefs), 
giving  eight  parts  to  the  balluder,  four  to  the  bafe, 
and  two  to  the  rail.  One  of  thefe  parts  may  be  called 
a  module ;  and  being  divided  into  nine  minutes,  may 
ferve  to  determine  the  dimenfions  of  the  particular 
members. 

In  balludrades,  the  didance  between  two  balluders 
fhould  not  exceed  half  the  diameter  of  the  balluder 
meafured  in  its  thicked  part,  nor  be  lefs  than  one-third 
of  it. 

The  breadth  of  the  pededals,  when  they  are  placed 
on  columns  or  piladers,  is  regulated  by  them  ;  the  dye 
never  being  made  broader  than  the  top  of  the  (haft,  nor 
much  narrower;  and  when  there  are  neither  columns 
nor  piladers  on  the  front,  the  dye  lliould  not  be  much 
lower  than  a  fquare,  and  feldom  higher.  On  dairs, 
ur  any  other  inclined  planes,  the  fame  proportions  are 
to  be  obferved  as  on  horizontal  ones. 
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Chap.  XII.  Of  Gates ,  Doors ,  and  Piers . 

There  are  two  kinds  of  entrances,  viz.  doors  and 
gates.  The  former  ferve  only  for  the  paflage  of  per- 
fons  on  foot;  but  the  latter  likewife  admit  horfemen  and 
carriages.  Doors  are  ufed  as  entrances  to  churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  to  common  dwelling- 
houfts  and  apartments  :  And  gates  ferve  for  inlets 
to  cities,  fortredes,  parks,  gardens,  palaces,  &.c.  The 
apertures  of  gates  being  always  wide,  they  are  gene- 
rail  v  made  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  that  figure  being 
the  drongeft.  But  doors,  which  are  generally  of  fmall 
dimenfirn-',  are  commonly  parallelograms,  and  clofed 
horizontally. 

The  general  proportion  for  the  apertures,  both  of 
gates  and  doors,  whether  arched  nr  fquare,  is,  that  the 
height  be  about  double  the  breadth. 

The  mod  common,  and  indeed  almolt  the  only  or- 
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naments  for  gates  are  the  piers  by  which  they  are  fup-  PrWu 
ported,  and  which  were  originally  no  more  than  bare  { 
pods  into  which  the  hinges  of  the  gate  were  driven.  77 
Though  this,  however,  is  the  only  proper  ufe  of  piers, 
it  mud  be  concealed  as  much  as  podibie,  and  they  mud 
feem  as  if  placed  there  only  for  ornament.  As  they 
arc  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall  before  the  houfe,  fo  they 
mud  alfo  be  proportioned  to  it  ;  and  as  they  arc  to  be 
feen  in  the  fame  view  with  the  front  of  the  houfe,  their 
correfpondence  with  it  is  equally  neccfiary.  They  are 
to  be  placed  on  a  plinth,  and  fomething  mud  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  way  of  ornament  and  finifhing  at  the  top. 

All  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  be  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  piers  :  but  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve 
this  general  rule,  that  the  pier  being  an  inferior  build¬ 
ing,  it  mud  never  be  richer  than  the  front  of  the  houfe. 

If,  tor  indance,  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  ornamented 
with  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the  Ionic  mud  not 
be  ufed  in  the  piers ;  and  it  will  be  found  better  to 
omit  columns  altogether,  than  to  make  ufe  of  the  Tuf¬ 
can  order  for  piers  in  any  cafe.  If  the  Ionic  or  Co¬ 
rinthian  orders  arc  employed  in  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
the  Doric  or  Ionic  may  be  ufed  with  propriety  in  the 
piers.  One  piece  of  ornament  is  almod  univerfal  in 
piers,  namely,  a  niche  with  its  feat,  made  as  if  for  the- 
conveniency  of  weary  travellers.  On  this  account,  it 
will  be  proper  to  raife  the  columns  on  pededals,  becaufe 
the  continued  moulding  from  their  cap  will  be  a  good 
ornament  under  the  niche.  The  bafe  of  the  columns 
ought  always  to  be  the  Attic. 

Infide  doors,  however  fmall  the  building  may  be, 
diould  never  be  narrower  than  two  feet  nine  inches  ; 
nor  diould  they  ever,  in  private  houfes,  exceed  three 
feet  fix  inches  in  breadth,  which  is  more  than  fufficient 
to  admit  the  bulkied  perfon.  Their  height  diould  at 
lead  be  fix  feet  three  or  four  inches  ;  otherwife  a  tall 
perfon  cannot  pafs  without  dooping.  In  churches,  pa¬ 
laces,  See.  where  there  is  a  condant  ingrefs  and  egrefs 
of  people,  the  apertures  mud  be  larger.  The  fmalled 
breadth  that  can  be  given  to  a  gate  is  eight  and  a  half 
or  nine  feet,  which  is  but  juft  fufficient  for  the  paflage 
of  a  coach. 

Plate  XLVI.  fig.  i.  is  a  ruftic  door,  compofed  by  the 
celebrated  Vignola,  in  which  the  aperture  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  height,  and  one-half  of  the  whole 
breadth  ;  the  figure  of  it  being  a  double  fquare.  The 
ruftics  may  be  either  fmoothed  or  hatched  ;  their  joints 
mud  form  a  re&angle,  and  the  breadth  of  each  joint 
may  be  one-third,  cr  two-fevenths,  of  the  vertical  fur- 
face  of  a  ruftic.  The  joints  of  the  claveaux,  or  key- 
dones,  mud  be  drawn  to  the  fummit  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  whofe  bafe  is  the  top  of  the  aperture.  The 
architrave  furrounding  the  aperture  may  be  compofed 
either  of  a  large  ogee  and  fillet,  or  of  a  platband  and 
fillet.  Its  whole  breadth  mud  be  one-tenth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  aperture  :  the  remaining  part  of  each  pier  being 
for  the  rufiics.  The  entablature  is  Tufcan  :  the  cor¬ 
nice  is  to  be  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
door;  and  what  remains  below  it  being  divided  into  21 
equal  parts,  the  two  uppermod  of  them  will  be  for  the 
frize  and  architrave,  and  the  remaining  19  for  the  ruf¬ 
tics  and  plinth  at  the  foot  of  the  door. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  difpofition  of  Michael  Angelo’s.  The 
windows  of  the  Capitol. at  Rome  are  of  this  kind  ;  and 
Sir  Chridopher  Wren  has  executed  doors  of  the  fame 
4  P  kind 
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Principles,  kind  under  the  femicircular  porches  in  the  flanks 
•  of  St  Paul’s.  The  figure  of  the  aperture  may  be  a 
double  fquare  j  the  architrave  one-fixth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  aperture  *,  and  the  whole  entablature  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  height.  The  front  of  the  pilafters  ot  co¬ 
lumns,  on  each  fide,  muft  be  on  a  line  with  the  tatcia 
of  the  architrave  }  and  their  breadth  muft  be  a  temi- 

diameter.  .  f 

Fig.  3.  is  likewife  a  defign  of  Vignola  s.  It  is  ot 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  executed  in  the  Cancellaria 
at  Rome.  The  height  is  equal  to  double  its  breadth  ; 
and  the  whole  ornament  at  the  top  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  the  aperture.  The  architrave 
is  in  breadth  one-fifth  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  ; 
and  the  pilafters,  that  fupport  the  confoles,  are  halt  as 
broad  as  the  architrave.  The  whole  is  well  imagined, 
but  rather  heavy  ;  and  it  will  be  belt  to  reduce  the 
architrave  to  one-fixth  of  the  aperture,  dimimlhmg 

the  entablature  proportionally.  _ 

Fig.  4.  is  a  defign  of  Serlio’s.  The  aperture  may 
be  either  twice  as  high  as  broad,  or  a  trifle  le  s.  e 
diameter  of  the  columns  may  be  equal  to  one  quarter 
of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  ;  and  their  height 
may  be  from  eight  diameters  to  eight  and  a  halt.  1  he 
entablature  muft  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  quarter  ot 
the  height  of  the  columns-,  and  the  height  of  the  pe¬ 
diment  may  be  one  quarter  of  its  bafe.  . 

Fig.  c.  is  a  door  in  the  faloon  of  the  Farnele  in 
Rome  defined  by  Vignola.  The  aperture  forms  a 
double  fquare.  The  entablature  is  equal  to  three- 
elevenths  of  its  height,  the  architrave  being  one  ot 
thefe  elevenths  and  the  whole  ornaments  on  the 
fides,  confiding  of  the  architrave  and  pilafters,  are 
equal  to  two-fevenths  of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  . 
the  cornice  is  Compofite,  enriched  with  mutules  and 
dentils ;  and  the  frize  is  adorned  with  a  feftoon  of 

laurel.  . 

Fi^r.  6.  is  copied  from  a  door  at  Florence,  iaid  to 
be  a  defign  of  Cigoli’s.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is 
a  trifle  more  than  twice  its  breadth.  It  is  arched  ; 
and  the  impoft  is  equal  to  half  a  diameter.  The  co- 
lumns  are  Ionic,  fomewhat  above  nine  diameters  high  \ 
and  their  drafts  are  garnilhed  each  with  five  ruftic 
cinRures.  The  entablature  is  lefs  than  one  quarter  of 
the  column  \  and  the  breadth  of  the  tablet,  in  which 
there  is  an  infeription,  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 

aperture.  < 

Plate  LVI.  fig.  1.  is  a  pier  invented  by  Mr  Cham¬ 
bers.  Its  diameter  may  be  one  quarter  of  its  height, 
exclufive  of  the  plinth  and  vafe  \  and  the  height  of 
both  thefe  may  be  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  pier, 
or  a  trifle  lefs.  The  ruflics  may  either  be  plain, 
hatched,  or  vermiculated  :  the  height  of  each  courfe 
may  be  one-eleventh  part  of  the  height  of  the  pier, 
counting  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  }  the  entabla¬ 
ture  two-elevenths  ;  and  the  bafe  of  the  pier  one- 

eleventh  part.  p 

Fig.  2.  is  likewife  a  compofition  of  Mr  Chambers, 
imitated  from  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti’s  defign  for  Car¬ 
dinal  Sermonetti.  The  height  of  the  aperture  is  fome¬ 
what  more  than  twice  its  breadth*,  which  breadth  oc¬ 
cupies  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole  compofi¬ 
tion.  The  order  is  Compofite  •,  and  the  height  of  the 
entablature  is  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  height  of 
the  column.  lie  has  made  a  break  in.  it  over  each 
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column  :  but,  unlefs  the  column  projeft  confiderably,  Principles. 

it  will  be  as  well  to  carry  the  entablature  on  in  a' - - - 

ftraight  line.  The  dimenfions  of  the  particular  parts 
may  be  meafured  on  the  defign. 

Fio-  4  is  alfo  a  compofition  of  Mr  Chambers,  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Goodwood,  the  feat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  in  Suffex.  The  diameter  is  one  quarter 
of  the  height,  exclufive  of  the  finiflnng,  whien  is  equal 
to  one  diameter  ;  and  the  height  of  the  pier,  from  the 
top  of  the  entablature  downwards,  being  divided  into 
eleven  and  a  half  parts,  one  of  thefe  parts  is  given  to 
the  bafe,  one  to  each  ruftic,  and  one  and  a  hall  to  the 

aftragal,  frize,  and  cornice.  ,  „  ,• 

Fio*  4  is  a  compofition  of  tbe  late  enrl  of  Burling- 
ton’s,  that  great  architea  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  is  executed  at  Chifwick,  and  at  Bedford-houfe 
in  Bloomfbury  fquare,  with  fome  little  difference. 

Fig.  5.  is  an  invention  of  Mr  Chambers. 

Fig.  6.  is  one  of  Inigo  Jones’s  *,  of  which  kind  he 
hath  executed  a  couple  at  Aimlhury  in  Wiltfliire,  the 
feat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Queenlberry. 
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The  firft  confidcration  with  regard  to  windows  is  proportions 
their  fize  which  varies  according  to  the  climate,  the  of  windows, 
detonation  of  the  building,  &c.  In  Britain,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  fmalleft  private  houfes  are  commonly  irom 
a  to  feet  broad  j  and  being  generally  twice  their 
breadth  in  height,  or  fomewhat  more,  in  the  principal 
apartments,  they  generally  rife  to  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  which  are  frequently  no 
higher  than  10  feet,  and  at  moft  12  or  13.  But,  in 
more  eonfiderable  houfes,  the  apartments  are  from  15 
to  20  feet  high,  and  fometimes  more  5  and  in  theie 
the  windows  are  from  4  to  5  and  5*  feet  broad,  and 
high  in  proportion.  Thefe  dimenfions  are  fufficient  for 
dwelling  houfes  of  any  fize  in  this  country  ;  when  they 
are  larger,  they  admit  too  much  of  the  cold  air  in  win- 
ter.  But  churches,  and  other  builGings  of  that  kind* 
may  have  larger  windows,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 

the  ftruftures.  , 

The  proportions  of  the  apertures  of  windows  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  fituation.  Their  breadth  in  all  the 
ftories  muft  be  the  fame  j  but  the  different  heights  of 
the  apartments  make  it  neceffary  to  vary  the  height 
of  the  windows  likewife.  In  the  principal  floor,  it 
may  be  from  2^  of  the  breadth  to  2|,  according  as 
the  rooms  have  more  or  lefs  elevation.  In  the  ground 
ftory,  where  the  apartments  are  lower,  the  apertures 
of  the  windows  feldom  exceed  a  double  fquare,  and, 
when  they  are  in  a  ruftic  bafement,  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  made  much  lower.  The  height  of  the  windows  ot 
the  fecond  floor  may  be  from  l-£  of  their  breadth  to 
i£;  and  attics  and  mezzanines  may  be  either  a  per- 
fe6t  fquare,  or  fomewhat  lower.  7 9 

The  windows  of  the  principal  floor  arc  generally  How  orn* 
moft  enriched.  The  fimpleft  method  of  adorning  rented, 
them  is,  with  an  architrave  furrounding  the  aperture 
and  crowned  with  a  frize  and  cornice.^  I  he  windows 
of  the  ground  floor  are  fometimes  left  entirely  plain, 
without  any  ornament:  and  at  others  they  are  fur- 
rounded  with  ruftics,  or  a  regular  architrave  with  a 
frize  and  cornice.  Thofe  of  the.  fecond  floor  have  ge¬ 
nerally  an  architrave  carried  entirely  round  the  aper- 

ture  ^ 
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ture  ;  and  the  fame  is  the  method  of  adorning  attic 
and  mezzanine  windows,  but  the  two  laft  have  feldom 
either  frize  or  cornice;  whereas  the  fecond  floor  win¬ 
dows  are  often  crowned  with  both. 

The  breads  of  all  the  windows  on  the  fame  floor 
{hould  be  on  the  fame  level,  and  raifed  above  the  floor 
from  two  feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet  fix  inches  at 
the  very  moft.  When  the  walls  are  thick,  the  breafts 
fhould  be  reduced  under  the  apertures,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  looking  out.  In  France,  the  windows  are 
frequently  carried  quite  down  to  the  floor.  When  the 
building  is  furrounded  with  gardens,  or  other  Deautiful 
objetfs,  this  method  renders  the  rooms  exceeding  plea- 

fant.  .  , 

The  interval  between  the  apertures  at  windows  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  on  their  enrichments.  The 
breadth  of  the  aperture  is  the  lead  diftance  that  can 
be  between  them;  and  twice  that  breadth  {hould  be 
the  largefl  in  dwelling  houfcs  ;  otherwife  the  rooms 
will  not  be  fufficiently  lighted.  The  windows  in  all 
the  ftories  of  the  fame  afpedt  mult  be  placed  exa&ly 
above  one  another. 

Plate  XLVII.  fig.  I.  is  a  defign  of  P.  Lefcot,  ab¬ 
bot  of  Clagny,  executed  in  the  old  Louvre  at  Paris. 
The  apertures  may  be  a  double  fquare,  or  a  trifle 
more  ;  the  architrave  from  one-fixth  to  one-feventh 
of  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  :  the  pilafter  is  equal 
to  that  breadth,  when  the  architrave  is  narrow  ;  or 
lefs  by  one  quarter,  or  one-fifth,  when  it  is  broad. 
The  whole  entablature  {hould  not  exceed  one  quarter 
of  the  height  of  the  aperture,  nor  be  much  lower. 
The  con  foies  may  be  equal  in  length  to  half  the 
breadth  of  the  aperture  at  moft,  and  to  one-third  of  it 
at  leaft. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  defign  of  Palladio’s  executed  at  the 
Chierieato  in  Vicenza  :  its  proportions  are  not  much 
different  from  the  following.  The  plat-band  that  fup- 
ports  the  window  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  archi¬ 
trave. 

Fig.  3.  is  likewife  a  defign  of  Palladio’s,  executed  by 
him  in  many  of  his  buildings.  The  aperture  is  a  double 
fquare.  The  breadth  of  the  architrave  is  one-fixth  of 
the  breadth  of  the  aperture  *,  and  the  frize  and  cornice 
,  together  arc  double  the  height  of  the  architrave.  The 
breadth  of  the  confoles  is  two-thirds  of  the  bieadth  of 
the  architrave. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  defign  of  Ludovico  da  Cigoli  ;  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Ranunchini  palace  at 
Florence. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones,  executed  at  the 
Banqueting  Houfe.  The  aperture  may  be  a  double 
fquare  ;  the  architrave  may  be  one-fixth  of  its  breadth  ; 
the  whole  entablature  one  quarter  of  its  height  ;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  confoles  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
the  architrave. 

Fig.  6.  is  a  defign  of  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti,  execu¬ 
ted  at  the  Farnefe. 

Chap.  XIV.  Of  Niches  and  Statues. 

It  has  been  cuftomary,  in  all  ages,  to  enrich  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  buildings  with  reprefentations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Thus  the  ancients  adorned  their  temples, 
baths,  theatres,  &c.  with  ftatues  of  their  deities,  heroes, 
and  legiflators.  The  moderns  ftill  preferve  the  fame 
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cuflom,  placing  in  their  churches,  palaces,  See.  ftatues  Pnnnples. 
of  illuftrious  ,H-rfonS,  and  even  groups  compofed  of  v 
various  figures,  repreftnting  occurrences  colle&ed  trom 
hiftory,  fables,  Sec.  Sometimes  thefe  ftatues  or  groups 
are  detached,  raifed  on  pedeflals,  and  placed  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  walls  of  a  building,  or  in  the  middle  ot  a 
room,  court,  or  public  fquare.  But  they  are  molt  fre¬ 
quently  placed  in  cavities  made  in  the  walls,  called  gr 
niches.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts;  the  one  formed  Different 
like  an  arch  in  its  elevation,  and  femieircular  or  feral- 
elliptical  in  its  plan  ;  the  other  is  a  parallelogram  both 
in  its  plan  and  elevation. 

The  proportion  of  both  thefe  niches  depends  on  the 
characters  of  the  ftatues,  or  the  general  form  of  the 
groups  placed  in  them.  The  lowed:  are  at  leafl  a 
double  fquare  in  height;  and  the  higheft  never  exceed 

of  their  breadth.  .  ,  8.2 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  decorating  them  how^deco- 
when  they  are  alone  in  a  compofition,  they  aie  gene¬ 
rally  enclofed  in  a  pannel,  formed  and  proportioned 
like  the  aperture  of  a  window,  and  adornea  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  this  cafe  the  niche  is  carried  quite 
down  to  the  bottom ;  but  on  the  fides  and  at  the  top, 
a  fmall  fpace  is  left  between  the  niche  and  the  archi¬ 
trave  of  the  pannel.  ’  And  when  niches  are  intermix¬ 
ed  with  windows,  they  may  be  adorned  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  windows,  provided  the  ornaments  be 
of  the  fame  figure  and  dimenfions  with  thofe  of  the 


windows. 
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The  fize  of  the  ftatues  depends  on  the  dimenfions  of  itatues. 
the  niches.  They  {hould  be  neither  fo  large  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  rammed  into  the  niches,  as  in 
Santa  Maria  Majora  at  Rome ;  nor  fo  narrow,  as  to 
feem  loft  in  them,  as  in  the  Pantheon.  The  diftance 
between  the  outline  of  the  ftatue  and  fide  of  the  niche 
{hould  never  be  lefs  than  one-third  of  a  head,  nor  more 
than  one-half,  whether  the  niche  be  fquare  or  arched  : 
and  when  it  is  fquare,  the  diftance  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  ceiling  of  the  niche  fhouid  not  be  greater 
than  the  diftance  on  the  fides.  Statues  are  generally 
raifed  on  a  plinth,  the  height  of  which  may  be  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  a  head  ;  and  fometimes,  where 
the  niches  are  large,  the  ftatues  may  be  raifed  on  fmall 
pedeflals. 

The  character  of  the  ftatue  {hould  always  correfpond 
with  the  character  of  the  architecture  with  which  it  is 
furrounded.  Thus,  if  the  order  be  Doric,  Hercules, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  ASfculapius,  and  all  male  ftatues,  repre- 
fenting  brings  of  a  robuft  and  grave  nature,  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  ;  if  Ionic,  then  Apollo,  Bacchus,  &c.  ;  and 
if  Corinthian,  Venus,  Flora,  and  others  of  a  delicate 
nature,  fhould  be  employed. 


Chap.  XV.  Of  Chimney-pieces. 


H 


Among  the  ancients  there  are  very  few  examples  of 
chimney-pieces  to  be  met  with.  Neither  the  Italians 
nor  French  have  excelled  in  compofitions  of  this  kind. 

Britain,  by  being  poffeffed  of  many  able  fculptors  at 
different  times,  has  furpaffed  all  other  nations,  both  in 
tafte  of  defign,  and  workman  {hip.  .. 

The  fize  of  the  chimney  muft  be  regulated  by  the  ?ro  portions 
dimenfions  of  the  room  where  it  is  placed.  In  the  and  fitua- 
fmalleft  apartments,  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  fhould  tions* 
never  be  lefs  than  three  feet,  or  three  feet  fix  inches. 

4  D  2  In 
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Principles.  In  room?,  from  20  to  24  feet  fquare,  or  of  equal  fuper- 
L  v"'"  ficial  dimenfions,  it  may  be  from  4  to  4 feet  broad  j 
in  thofe  of  24  to  27,  from  4^  to  5  *  and  in  fucli  as  ex¬ 
ceed  thefe  dimenfions,  the  aperture  may  even  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  or  6  feet. 

The  chimney  {hould  always  be  fituated  fo  as  to  be 
immediately  feen  by  thofe  who  enter  the  room.  The 
middle  of  the  partition  wall  is  the  mod  proper  place 
in  halls,  faloons,  and  other  rooms  of  paffage  j  but. in 
drawing-rooms,  drefling-rooms,  and  the  like,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back  wall  is  the  belt  fituation.  In  bed¬ 
rooms,  the  chimney  is  always  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  partition  walls  ;  and  in  clofets  and  other  very  (mall 
places,  to  fave  room,  it  is  put  in  a  corner.  Wherever 
two  chimneys  are  ufed  in  the  fame  room,  they  (hould 
be  placed  either  dire6lly  facing  each  other,  if  in  differ¬ 
ent  walls,  or  at  equal  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the 
•wall  in  which  both  are. 

The  proportion  of  the  apertures  of  chimney-pieces 
of  a  moderate  fizc  is  generally  a  perfeft  fquare  }  in 
(mail  ones,  it  is  a  trifle  higher  ;  and  in  large  ones,  a 
trifle  lower.  Their  ornaments  confifl  in  architraves, 
frizes,  cornices,  columns,  pilaflers,  termini,  caryati¬ 
des,  confoles,  and  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  of  fculpture, 
reprefenting  animals,  vegetables,  &c.  likevvife  vafes, 
chalices,  trophies  of  arms,  &c.  In  defigning  them, 
regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  employed.  Such  as  are  intended  for 
halls,  faloons,  guard-rooms,  galleries,  and  other  large 
places,  muff  be  compofed  of  large  parts,  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  diftintf:  and  Ample  forms,  and  having  a  bold 
relief  5  but  chimney-pieces  for  drawing-rooms,  drefling- 
rooms,  &c.  may  be  of  a  more  delicate  and  complica¬ 
ted  nature. 

Chimney-pieces  are  compofed  of  wood,  flone,  or 
,  marble  ;  the  laft  of  which  ought  to  be.  preferred, 

as  figures  or  profiles  are  beft  reprefented  in  a  pure 
white. 

Plate  XLVIII.  exhibits  different  defigns  for  chim¬ 
ney-pieces  by  Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones.  Their  pro¬ 
portion  may  be  gathered  from  the  defigns,  which  are 
accurately  executed. 

Chap.  XVI.  Of  the  Proportions  of  Rooms , 

S.£  The  proportions  of  rooms  depend  in  a  great  mea- 

fure  on  their  ufe  and  a&ual  dimenfions  j  but,  with 
regard  to  beauty,  all  figures,  from  a  fquare  to  a  fef- 
quilateral,  may  be  employed  for  the  plan. 

The  height  of  rooms  depends  on  their  figure.  Flat- 
ceiled  ones  may  be  lower  than  thofe  that  are  coved. 
If  their  plan  be  a  fquare,  their  height  {hould  not  ex¬ 
ceed  five-fixths  of  the  fide,  nor  be  lefs  than  four- fifths  ; 
and  when  it  is  oblong,  their  height  may  be  equal  to 
their  breadth.  P>ut  coved  rooms,  if  fquare,  muft  be 
as  high  as  broad  j  and  when  oblong,  they  may  have 
their  height  equal  to  their  breadth,  more  one-fifth, 
one  quarter,  or  even  one-third  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  length  and  breadth  :  and  galleries  (hould  at 
leaft  be  in  height  one  and  one-third  of  their  breadth, 
g 7  and  at  moft  one  and  a  half,  or  one  and  three-fifths. 

High  rooms  The  coldnefs  of  the  Britiih  climate  is  a  ftrong  ob- 
Ira proper  mje&i0n  to  high  rooms*,  fo  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
.Britain.  pee  t^e  nioft  magnificent  apartments  not  above  15,  16, 
or  at  moft  18  feet  high  j  though  the  extent  of  the 
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rooms  would  require  a  much  more  confiderable  eleva-  Principles. 

tion.  But  where  beauty  is  aimed  at,  this  practice  - v— 

ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

When  rooms  are  adorned  with  an  entire  order,  the 
entablature  (hould  never  exceed  one- fix th  of  the  whole 
height  in  flat-ceiled  rooms,  and  one  fixth  of  the  up¬ 
right  part  in  coved  ones  j  and  when  there  are  neither 
columns  nor  pilafters,  but  only  an  entablature,  its 
height  (hould  not  be  above  one-feventh  of  thefe 
heights.  If  the  rooms  be  finiflied  with  a  Ample  cor¬ 
nice,  it  (hould  never  exceed  one-fourteenth,  nor  ever 
be  lefs  than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
height. 

Chap.  XVII.  Of  Ceilings. 

Ceilings  are  either  flat,  or  coved  in  different  man-  8$ 
ners.  The  (impleft  of  the  flat  kind  are  thofe  adorned 
with  large  compartments,  furrounded  with  one  or  fe- 
veral  mouldings,  either  let  into  the  ceiling,  or  projeft- 
ing  beyond  its  furface  }  and  when  the  mouldings  that 
form  the  compartments  are  enriched,  and  fome  of  the 
compartments  adorned  with  well  executed  ornaments, 
fucli  ceilings  have  a  good  effeft,  and  are  very  proper 
for  common  dwelling  houfes,  and  all  low  apartments. 

Their  ornaments  and  mouldings  do  not  require  a  bold 
relief )  but,  being  near  the  eye,  they  muft  be  finiflied 
with  tafte  and  neatnefe.  For  higher  rooms,  a  flat  ceil¬ 
ing,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  compofed  of 
various  joifts  framed  into  each  other,  and  forming  com¬ 
partments  of  various  geometrical  figures,  (hould  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  fides  of  the  joifts  forming  the  compart¬ 
ments  are  generally  adorned  with  mouldings,  and  re- 
prefent  either  a  Ample  architrave,  or  an  architrave 
cornice,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  compartments  and 
(he  height  of  the  room. 

Coved  ceilings  are  more  expenfive  5  but  they  are 
likevvife  more  beautiful.  They  are  ufed  promifeuoufly 
in  large  and  firiall  rooms,  and  occupy  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  room.  If  the  room 
be  low  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  the  cove  muft  like- 
wife  be  low  ;  and  when  it  is  high,  the  cove  muft  be  fo 
like  wife  5  by  which  means  the  excefs  of  the  height 
will  be  rendered  lefs  perceptible.  But  where  the  ar¬ 
chitect  is  at  liberty  to  proportion  the  height  of  .the 
room  to  its  fuperficial  dimenfions,  the  moft  eligible 
proportion  for  the  cove  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
height.  In  parallelogram-figured  rooms,  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  is  generally  formed  into  a  large  flat  pan- 
nel.  This  pannel,  with  the  border  Chat  furrounds  it, 
may  occupy  from  one  half  to  three-fifths  of  the  breadth 
of  the  room.  The  figure  of  the  cove  is  commonly 
either  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  or  of  an  ellipfe,  taking  its 
rife  a  little  above  the  cornice,  and  finifhing  at  the  bor¬ 
der  round  the  great  pannel  in  the  centre.  The  border 
projects  fomewhat  beyond  the  coves  on  the  outfide  j 
and,  on  the  fide  towards  the  pannel,  it  is  generally 
made  of  fufficient  depth  to  admit  the  ornaments  of  an 
architrave,  or  architrave  and  cornice. 

In  Britain  circular  rooms  are  not  much  in  ufe  \  but 
they  are  very  beautiful.  Their  height  muft  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  fquare  rooms  5  their  ceilings  may  be 
flat  \  but  they  are  handfomer  when  coved,  or  of  a 
concave  form. 

Arcs  doublaux^  or  fofffts  of  arches,  when  narrow^ 

are-. 
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Principles,  are  ornamented  with  guillochs ,  or  frets  *,  but  when 
v— - 1  broad,  they  may  be  adorned  in  a  different  manner. 

When  the  profiles  of  the  room  are  gilt,  the  ceilings 
ought  likewife  to  Be  gilt.  The  ufual  method  is  to 
gild  all  the  ornaments,  and  to  leave  the  grounds  white, 
pearl  colour,  light  blue,  or  of  any  other  tint  proper  to 
fet  off  the  gilding  to  advantage.  Painted  ceilings,  fo 
common  in  France  and  Italy,  are  but  little  ufed  in  Bri¬ 
tain. 

Chap.  XVII.  Of  Stairs  and  Staircafes . 

$9  There  are  many  kinds  of  flaircafes  :  for,  in  fome, 

the  fteps  are  made  ftraight ;  in  others  winding  ;  in 
others,  mixed  of  both.  Of  ftraight  flairs,  fome  fly 
dire&ly  forward,  others  are  fquare,  others  triangular. 
Others  are  called  French  flights ;  or  winding  flairs, 
(which  in  general  are  called  fpiral ,  or  cockle  flairs )  ; 
of  which  fome  are  fquare,  fome  circular  or  round,  and 
fome  elliptical  or  oval  ;  and  thefe  again  are  various, 
fome  winding  about  a  folid,  others  about  an  open 
newel.  Stairs  mixed  of  ftraight  and  winding  fteps 
are  alfo  of  various  kinds  *,  fome  are  called  dog-legged ; 
fome  there  are  that  wind  about  a  folid  newel,  and  others 

90  that  fly  about  a  fquare  open  newel. 

Staircafes  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  placing  of  the 
whereto  ftaircafe  in  any  building  }  and  therefore  flaircafes 
be  placed.  0Ugjlt  t0  be  deferibed  and  accounted  for  juftly  when 
the  plan  of  a  building  is  made.  For  want  of  this, 
fometimes  unpardonable  errors  have  been  committed  : 
fuch  as  having  a  little  blind  ftaircafe  to  a  large  houfe, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  fpacious  ftaircafe  to  a 
little  one. 

Palladio  fays,  in  placing  flaircafes,  the  utmoft  care 
ought  to  be  taken  ;  it  being  difficult  to  find  a  place 
convenient  for  them,  that  will  not  at  the  fame  time 
prejudice  the  reft  of  the  building.  But  commonly  the 
ftairs  are  placed  in  the  angle,  wing,  or  middle  of  the 
front. 

To  every  ftaircafe  are  required  three  openings. 

Firft,  The  door  leading  thereto. 

Secondly,  The  window,  or  windows,  that  give  light 
to  it : 

And,  Thirdly,  The  landing. 

Firft,  The  door  leading  to  the  ftaircafe  fhould  be  fo 
placed,  that  moft  of  the  building  may  be  feen  before 
you  come  at  the  ftairs,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  eafy  for  any  perfon  to  find  out. 

Secondly,  For  the  windows  •,  if  there  be  but  one,  it 
muft  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ftaircafe,  that 
thereby  the  whole  may  be  enlightened. 

Thirdly,  The  landing  of  ftairs  fhould  be  large  and 
fpacious,  for  the  convenient  entering  into  rooms  ;  in 
a  word,  flaircafes  fhould  be  fpacious,  light,  and  eafy 
in  afeent.  The  height  of  large  fteps  muft  neyer  be 
lefs  than  fix  inches,  nor  more  than  feven  inches  and  a 
half. 

The  breadth  of  fteps  fhould  never  be  left  than  io  in¬ 
ches,  nor  more  than  18  inches  *,  and  the  length  of  them 
not  lefs  than  three  feet,  nor  more  than  12. 

91  Plate  XLIX.  fig.  I.  A  ftaircafe  of  two  flights.— 
A  {hows  the  manner  of  drawing  the  ramp ,  which  is  to 
rife  equal  to  the  height  of  the  firft  ftep  of  l he  next  flight, 
and  as  much  as  its  kneeling  ;  as  is  fhown  by  the  ramp 
interfering  the  rail  of  the  fecond  flight. . 
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Fig.  2.  fliows  the  ftraight  rail  interfering  a  circular  Principles, 
cap.  ^  i-«nr-v 

Fig  3.  ferion  of  two  different  hand  rails. 

Fig.  4.  fhows  the  manner  of  dove-tailing  the  rifer 
into  the  ftep. 

Plate  L.  fig.  1.  reprefents  a  ftaircafe,  with  flights,  2^ 
and  its  landing  rail. 

Fig.  2.  fhows  the  folid  part  of  the  ftep  out  of  which 
the  fcroll  is  formed  j  where  a  reprefents  the  overfall  of 
the  ftep  ;  b ,  The  thicknefs  of  the  bracket,  with  its  mi¬ 
tring  to  the  rifer  ;  and  c ,  The  flnng  board . 

Fig.  4.  fhows  the  fcale  for  drawing  the  fcroll  of 
fig.  g. — To  perform  which,  take  the  diftance  from  I 
to  the  centre,  in  fig.  3.  and  fet  it  from  I  to  the  centre 
in  fig.  4.  ;  divide  that  extent  into  three  parts,  then  fet 
4  fuch  parts  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fcale,  and  draw 
the  line  from  4  to  I  ,  fet  one  foot  of  your  compaffes  at 
4,  and  ftrike  the  circular  line  5  let  that  be  divided  in¬ 
to  I  2  equal  parts,  and  then  draw  lines  from  4  through 
thofe  divifions  to  the  upright  line. 

The  fcale  being  thus  made,  draw  the  fcroll  of  fig.  3. 
by  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Set  one  foot  of  your  compaffes  in  I,  and  deferibe  a 
ftroke  at  c ;  take  the  fame  diftance,  and  with  one 
foot  in  2,  crofs  the  ftroke  at  c ;  then  from  c ,  turn  the 
part  from  I  to  2,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  :  for 
if  the  diilance  were  taken  in  the  fcale  from  1  to  the 
centre,  it  would  ftrike  the  circle  too  flat ;  and  if  taken 
from  2,  it  would  ftrike  the  circle  too  quick. 

When  this  is  well  underftood,  there  will  be  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  drawing  the  fcroll  below  fig.  2. ;  which 
throws  itfelf  out  farther  in  propnrtion  than  that  in  fig.  3.; 
for  this  will  always  be  the  cafe  when  the  upper  line 
of  the  fcale,  which  confifts  of  four  divifions  in  fig.  4. 
is  made  but  with  three  divifions  or  lefs  $  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  upper  line  of  the  fcale  may  be  drawn 
at  what  length  you  pleafe,  according  as  you  would 
bring  in  or  keep  out  the  fcroll. 

Pate  LI.  fliows  the  manner  offfquaring  twift  rails,  *  93 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  the  pitch  board,  to  fliow  what  part 
of  the  ftep  the  twilled  part  of  the  rails  contains ;  the 
three  doated  lines  drawn  from  the  rail  to  the  pitch 
board  reprefent  the  width  of  the  rail,  which  is  to  be 
kept  level.  The  dotted  lines  a  and  b  fhow  how  much 
half  the  width  of  the  rail  turns  up  from  its  firft  begin¬ 
ning  to  3. 

Fig.  3.  fliows  the  fame  pitch  board,  with  the  man- 
mer  of  the  rail’s  turning  up.  If  the  fides  of  the  twifted 
part  of  the  rail  be  fhaped  by  the  rail  mould,  fo  that 
they  dire£t  down  to  its  ground  plan,  that  is,  the  upper 
fide  of  the  rail  being  firft  ftruck  by  the  mould,  then 
apply  the  mould  to  the  under  fide,  as  much  back  as 
the  level  of  the  pitch  board  fhows,  by  being  ftruck  on 
the  fide  of  the  rail,  and  then  fig.  3.  being  applied  to 
the  outfide  of  the  rail,  from  its  firft  twifting  part  to  3, 
will  fliow  how  much  wood  is  to  be  taken  off. 

Fig.  5.  exhibits  the  fquare  of  the  rail,  with  the 
raking  line  of  the  pitch  board  drawn  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  on  the  upper  fide  j  then  draw  the  depths  of  the  fide 
of  the  rail  parallel  to  this,  and  the  dotted  lines  from 
the  diagonal  of  the  rail  ,  thefe  lines  fhow  what  quanti¬ 
ty  of  wood  will  be  wanting  on  the  upper  and  lower 
fides  of  the  rail.  Set  your  compaffes  at  c,  and  draw 
the  circular  ftroke  from  the  raking  part  of  the  pitch 
board  to  b  ;  take  the  diftance  a  b  and  transfer  it  from 

a  t©  * 
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Piaaice.  a  to  b,  in  fig.  7.  The  feveral  difiances  thus  found  may 
-v— — '  be  fet  at  any  number  of  places,  ranging  with  the  ftraight 
part  of  the  rail  5  and  it  then  forms  the  width  of  the 
mould  for  the  twilling  part  of  the  rail. 

Fig.  7.  (hows  the  fweep  of  the  rail.  The  rail  cannot 
be  fixed  lefs  than  one-fourth  part  from  the  nojtng  or 
front  of  the  ftep. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  pitch  board  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  any  number  of  parts,  as  here  into  four  ; 
from  thefe  divifions  draw  lines  acrofs  the  pitch  board 
to  the  raking  line  ;  then  take  the  diftances  from  the 
ground  line  of  the  pitch  board  to  the  plan  of  the  rail, 
and  fet  them  perpendicular  from  the  raking  line  of  the 
pitch  board  ',  and  thefe  divifions,  when  the  rail  is  in  its 
proper  pofition,  lie  dire£lly  over  the  divifions  on  the 
ground  plan. 

In  this  figure  /,  m,  and  ny  rife  as  much  above  0  as 
the  dotted  line  in  fig.  5.  does  above  the  width  of  the 
rail  :  and  they  fink  as  much  below  0  as  the  other  dot¬ 
ted  line  in  fig.  5*  falb  below  the  width  of  the  rail ;  the 
fame*  thickneffes  muft  be  glued  upon  0,  though  the 
greateft  part  will  come  off  in  fquaring.  The  reafon 
of  placing  the  letters  /,  m,  and  n,  where  they  are,  is 
that  they  might  not  obftruft  the  fmall  divifions  of  the 
rail  mould. 

Fig.  4.  (hows  how  to  find  the  rail  when  it  takes 
more  than  one  fiep.  The  remaining  part  of  the  pitch 
board  is  divided  into  four  parts,  as  before  in  fig.  7. 
and  it  takes  in  two  fuch  parts  of  the  next  ftep.  Draw 
lines  from  thefe  divifions  to  the  diagonal  of  the  pitch 
board  as  in  fig.  7.  then  take  the  diftance  ab ,  and 
fet  it  from  c  to  </,  and  fo  proceed  with  the  other  divi¬ 
fions. 

Another  way  to  find  the  outfide  of  the  rail  mould  is, 
to  draw  all  the  divifions  acrofs  the  plan  of  the  rail ;  then 
take  the  diftance  from  the  ground  line  of  the  pitch 
board  to  4,  transfer  it  from  the  diagonal  of  the  pitch 
board  to  4  on  the  rail and  fo  proceed  with  the  other 
diftances.  Now,  when  the  rail  is  put  in  its  proper  fitu- 
ation,  c  will  be  perpendicular  to  by  and  all  the  divifions, 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  rail,  will  be  perpendicular  to 
I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  ground  plan. 

Fig.  6.  (hows  the  plan  of  a  rail  of  five  fteps. 
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To  find  the  rail. — Set  five  divifions,  as  from  e  to  h,  plaice. 

which  is  the  height  of  the  five  ftep>  ;  draw  the  diagonal  * - - 

h  to  the  plan  of  the  rail ;  then  take  the  diftance  ef 
and  transfer  it  to  g  h,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  feven  diftances. 

To  find  the  width  of  the  rail  mould.— Draw  the  lines 
acrofs  the  plan  of  the  rail,  as  at  k ;  fet  that  diftance 
from  the  diagonal  to  i ;  and  fo  proceed  with  the  reft, 
as  fhown  in  fig.  4. 

Having  formed  the  fides  of  the  rail  perpendicular  to 
its  ground  plan,  and  having  fquared  the  lower  end  of 
the  rail,  then  take  a  thin  lath,  and  bend  it  with  the 
rail,  as  is  reprefen  ted  by  m.  fig.  I. 

This  is  the  readieft  method  of  fquaring  a  folid  rail  ; 
but  if  the  rail  be  bent  in  the  thickneffes,  the  nofing  of 
the  fteps  muft  be  drawn  upon  a  cylinder,  or  fome  other 
folid  body  of  a  fufficient  width  to  contain  the  width  of 
the  rail  or  ftring  board. 

r  Reprefents  the  depth  of  the  rail,  touching  the 
nofe  of  each  ftep.  Take  a  fufficient  number  of  thick¬ 
neffes  of  this  width,  to  make  the  thicknefs  of  your  rail, 
glue  them  altogether  upon  your  cylinder  or  templet  ; 
confine  them  till  they  are  dry,  and  the  rail  taken  off  is 
ready  fquared.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
architrave,  marked  a . 

Chap.  XIX.  Of  Roofs. 

Plate  LII.  fig.  1.  ffiows  the  form  of  a  truffed  roof,  9i 
with  three  ring  polls,  that  may  carry  70  ^eet  or  UP~ 
wards. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  an  M  roof,  capable  of  carrying  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  former.  Indeed  both  thefe  de- 
figns  are  capable  of  carrying  almoit  any  extent. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  two  different  forts  of  truffes. 

Fig.  4.  fhows  the  manner  of  piecing  timber.  Some¬ 
times  the  joint  may  be  extended  as  far  as  o,  with  ano¬ 
ther  bolt  through  it.  To  the  right  is  Ihown  a  different 
fort  of  joint. 

Fig.  5.  fhows  the  manner  of  truffing  a  girder.  If  the 
truffes  are  full  long,  with  the  pieces  b  and  cy  you  may 
make  them  as  light  as  you  pleafe. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  the  manner  of  truffing  partitions. 
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HAVING  thus  deferibed  and  given  rules  for  the 
moll  generally  received  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  of  buildings,  both  of  the  ufeful  and  ornamental 
kind,  we  muft  next  give  an  account  of  the  method  of 
ere&ing  different  kinds  of  edifices;  and  here  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  architect  muft  neceffarily  be  very  much 
employed,  as  no  fixed  rules  have  been  laid  down  by 
which  he  can  be  dire&ed  in  all  cafes.  As  a  neceffary 
preliminary,  however,  to  the  conftru£lion,  we  muft  firft 
confider. 

Chap.  I.  The  Situations  of  Houfes . 

Though  it  muft  be,  in  many  cafes,  impoffible  to 
choofe  fuch  a  fituation  as  might  be  agreeable  either  to 
the  architect  or  the  proprietor,  yet  where  a  choice  can 
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be  made,  there  are  certainly  a  great  many  circum- 
ftances  that  will  determine  one  fituation  to  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  another.  Thefe  circumftances  depend  entirely 
on  the  perfon  who  is  to  inhabit  the  houfe.  A  farmer, 
for  inftance,  ought  to  dwell  in  the  moll  centrical  part 
of  his  farm  ;  an  independent  gentleman  muft  regard 
the  healthinefs,  the  neighbours  with  whom  he  can  con- 
verfe,  the  profpe£l  from  his  houfe,  and  alfo  the  afpeift 
of  the  ground  near  it.  To  anfwer  thefe  purpofes  of 
health  and  pleafure,  an  open  elevated  fituation  is  the 
beft,  as  the  air  is  there  pure,  and  the  profpeft  extenfive  : 
but  too  elevated  a  fituation  is  dilagreeable,  as  being 
both  difficult  of  accefs,  and  expofed  to  cold  and  bleak 
winds.  To  build  in  bottoms  between  hills  is  both  Un¬ 
heal  thful  and  unpleafant,  the  houfe  being  in  a  manner 
buried,  and  the  ground  near  it  generally  marfhy  from 
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Pradlice.  the  rain  water  which  runs  down  from  the  hills,  which 
u-— v— renders  the  air  un  whole  feme.  As  a  garden  alfo  is  a 
very  neceffary  article  to  a  country  habitation,  the  foil 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  ,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  an  elevated  fituation  on  a 
gravelly  loam,  near  fome  running  water,  is  the  belt 
fituation  for  a  country  houfe. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Conjlru Elion  of  Edifices  hi  general . 

The  proper  fituation  of  a  houfe,  or  any  other  build¬ 
ing,  being  chofen,  according  to  its  intended  nature,  the 
next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  to  lay  the  foundation  in 
a  proper  manner.  The  only  fecurity  in  a  houfe  or  any 
other  building  whatever,  is  in  having  a  good  founda¬ 
tion,  and  no  error  is  fo  dangerous  as  that  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  here  ;  as  the  (drinking  of  the  foundation  but  the 
2$  breath  of  a  draw  may  caufe  a  rent  of  five  or  fix  inches 
Qualities  of  wide  in  the  fuperdrudlure.  To  guard  againfl  errors  of 
I  ,  the  ground  this  kind,  the  qualities  of  the  ground  for  a  confiderable 
I  neceffary  to^gp^  muft  ^e  carefully  obferved. 

be  examin-  ^eft  founcjatjcn  Js  that  which  confids  of  gravel 

or  done  ;  but,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  inferior 
drata  are  fufHcient  for  the  fupport  of  the  building,  it 
will  be  advifable  to  dnk  wells  at  fome  little,  didance. 
By  attending  to  what  is  thrown  up  in  digging  thefe, 
the  architect  will  be  acquainted  with  what  lies  under 
the  dony  or  gravelly  bed  which  on  the  furface  pro- 
mifes  fo  much  fecurity,  and  will  know  what  meafures 
|  1  to  take. 

Rocky  But  though  a  dony  or  gravelly  bottom  is  undoubt- 

ground  edly  the  mod  fure  and  firm,  where  all  is  found  beneath, 
[  i  fometnmes  ^|ierc  Js  no  kind  of  ground  which  may  prove  more  fal- 
45  *  lacious,  or  occafion  fuch  terrible  accidents.  The  rea- 

fon  of  this  is,  that  fuch  kind  of  ground  often  contains 
abfolute  vacuities  *,  nor  is  rock  itfclf,  though  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  a  rock  is  drong  even  to  a  proverb,  free  from 
dangers  of  the  fame  kind.  Caverns  are  very  frequent 
in  rocky  places  :  and  fhould  a  heavy  building  be  erect¬ 
ed  over  one  of  thefe,  it  might  fuddenly  fall  down  alto¬ 
gether.  To  guard  againd  accidents  of  this  kind,  Pal¬ 
ladio  advifes  the  throwing  down  great  weights  forcibly 
on  the  ground,  and  obferving  whether  it  founds  hollow, 
or  {hakes  ;  and  the  beating  of  a  drum  upon  it,  by  the 
found  of  which  an  accudomed  ear  will  know  whether 
the  earth  is  hollow  or  not. 

Where  the  foundation  is  gravel,  it  will  be  proper  to 
examine  the  thieknefs  of  the  dratum,  and  the  qualities 
of  thofe  that  lie  under  it,  as  they  have  appeared  in  dig¬ 
ging.  If  the  bed  of  gravel  is  thick,  and  the  under 
drata  of  a  found  and  firm  kind,  there  needs  no  affid- 
ance  ;  if  otlierwife,  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  various 
^3  methods  in  order  to  fupply  the  defe£L 
j  Sandy  or  The  other  matters  which  may  occur  for  a  founda- 
I  lion  are  clay,  fand,  common  earth,  or  rotten  boggy 

I  manaded°W?r0Un^*  ^lay  often  both  raife  and  fink  a  founda- 
*  tion  ;  yet  it  has  a  folidity  which,  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  is  very  ufeful.  The  marfhy,  rotten,  or  boggy 
ground  is  of  all  others  the  word  ;  yet  even  upon  this 
great  buildings  may  be  raifed  with  perfedl  fafety,  pro¬ 
vided  proper  care  be  taken.  In  cafe  of  boggy  earths, 
or  unfirm  fand,  piling  is  one  of  the  mod  common  me¬ 
thods  of  fecuring  a  foundation  ;  and,  notwithdanding 
the  natural  difadvantage  of  the  earth,  piles,  when  pro- 
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perly  executed,  are  one  of  the  firmed  and  mod  fecure  Pratdice. 
foundations.  r . ' 

In  foundations  near  the  edge  of  waters,  we  fliould^  99 
always  be  careful  to  found  to  the  very  bottom  ;  astionTnear 
many  terrible  accidents  have  happened  from  the  ground  waters  dan- 
being  undermined  by  rivers.  The  fame  method  is  togerous. 
be  followed  when  the  ground  on  which  we  build  has 
been  dug  or  wrought  before.  It  ought  never  to  bo 
truded  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  left  :  but  we  mud 
dig  through  it  into  the  folid  and  unmoved  ground,  and 
fome  way  into  that,  according  to  the  weight  and  big-  IOO 
nefs  of  the  intended  edifice.  The  church  of  St  Peter’s  Defed;  in 
at  Rome  is  an  indance  of  the  importance  of  this  lad  Peter’s 
obfervation.  That  church  is  in  great  part  built  uponat^ome* 
the  old  circus  of  Nero  \  and  the  builders  having  ne- 
gleded  to  dig  through  the  old  foundation,  the  druc- 
ture  is  confequently  lo  much  the  weaker.  The  walls 
were  judged  of  drength  enough  to  bear  two  deeples 
upon  the  corners  of  the  frontifpiece  5  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  was  found  too  weak,  when  it  was  impodible  to  re¬ 
medy  the  defed  perfectly. 

Before  the  archited,  however,  begins  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  building,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
drud  fuch  drains  as  may  be  neceffary  for  carrying  off 
the  rain,  or  other  refufe  water  that  would  otlierwife  Ior 
be  colleded  and  lodged  about  the  houfe.  In  making  Drains  how 
of  drains  for  carrying  off  this  water,  it  will  be  necef-  made, 
fary  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  different  quanti¬ 
ties  that  may  be  colleded  at  different  times.  It  mud 
alfo  be  confidered,  that  water  of  this  kind  is  always 
loaded  with  a  vad  quantity  of  fediment,  which,  by  its 
continual  falling  to  the  bottom  will  be  very  apt  to 
choke  up  the  drain,  efpecially  at  thofe  places  where 
there  happen  to  be  angles  or  corners  in  its  courfe. 

The  only  method  of  preventing  this  is  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  cavities  difpofed  at  proper  didances  from  one  an¬ 
other.  In  thefe  the  fediment  will  be  colleded,  and 
they  arc  for  that  reafon  called  fefspools .  With  regard  Sefspools* 
to  thefe,  the  only  diredions  neceffary  are,  that  they 
be  placed  at  proper  didances,  be  fufficiently  large,  and 
placed  fo  as  to  be  eafily  cleaned.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
make  a  fefspool  at  each  place  were  the  water  enters 
the  drain  :  as  by  this  means  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fediment  will  be  prevented  from  entering  the  channel 
at  all.  Others  are  to  be  made  at  proper  didanccs, 
efpecially  where  there  are  any  angles.  They  mud  be 
made  fufficiently  large  ;  the  bigger,  in  moderation, 
the  better  ;  and  they  mud  alfo  be  covered  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  eafily  got  at  in  order  to  be  cleaned. 

But,  as  putrid  water  is  exceedingly  noxious,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  carry  up  a  brick  funnel  over  every  fefs- 
pool,  in  order  to  prevent  the  colledion  of  the  putrid 
effluvia,  which  would  other  wife  occafion  the  death  of 
the  perfon  who  cleaned  it. 

All  drains  ought  to  be  arched  over  at  top,  and  may  pFOp°rti0n$ 
be  mod  conveniently  built  of  brick.  According  to  of  drains, 
their  different  fizes,  the  following  proportions  of  height 
and  thieknefs  may  be  obferved.  If  the  drain  is  18 
inches  wide,  the  height  of  the  walls  may  be  one  foot, 
and  their  thieknefs  nine  inches  \  the  bottom  may  be 
paved  with  brick,  laid  datwife,  and  the  arch  turned 
four  inches.  If  the  drain  is  22  inches  wide,  the  fide 
walls  arc  then  to  be  one  foot  three  inches  in  height, 
and  the  red  condru&ed  as  before.  If  it  is  14  inches 
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wide,  the  height  of  the  walls  may  be  nine  inches,  and 
the  fweep  of  the  arch  four,  A  drain  of  a  yard  wide 
fhould  have  the  fame  height,  arid  the  arch  turned  over 
it  ought  to  be  nine  inches  thick.  Upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  and  proportions  may  other  drains  of  any  fize  be 
conitrudled. 

The  fewers  and  drains  being  conftrudled  in  a  man¬ 
ner  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  intended  building, 
the  architect  may  next  proceed  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  walls.  Here  the  fir  ft  care  niuft  be,  that  the 
floor  of  the  foundation  be  perfedlly  fmootli  and  level. 
The  Italians  begin  with  laying  over  it  an  even  cover¬ 
ing  of  ltrong  oak  plank  ;  and  upon  that  they  lay,  with 
the  mod  exadl  care,  the  firft  courfe  of  the  materials. 
Whether  we  take  this  method,  or  begin  upon  the  na¬ 
ked  floor,  all  niuft  be  laid  with  the  molt  exaa  truth 
by  rule  and  line.  When  the  board  plat  is.  laid,  a 
courfe  of  ftyne  is  the  beft  firft  bed,  and  this  is  to  be 
laid  without  mortar ;  for  lime  would  make  the  wood 
decay,  which  otherwife,  in  a  tolerably  good  foil,  will 
lafl  for  ages.  After  this,  all  the  courfes  fhould  follow 
with  the  fame  perfedl  cvennefs  and  regularity.  If  the 
materials  arc  brick,  they  fhould  be  laid  on  with  an 
equal,  and  not  too  great  quantity  of  mortar  :  if  ft  one, 
they  ought  to  be  placed  regularly,  and  in  the  fame  fi- 
tuation  in  which  they  lay  in  the  quarry  for  many 
ftones  which  will  bear  any  weight  flat  wife,  and  in 
their  natural  pofition,  are  of  fuch  a  grain,  that  they 
will  fplit  otherwife.  The  joinings  of  the  under  courfe 
mult  be  covered  by  the  folid  of  the  next  courfe  all  the 
way  up  \  and  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  vacuity  left  in  the  wall,  for  the  weight  will  molt 
certainly  cruft)  it  in.  The  lefs  mortar  there  is  in  a 
foundation,  the  better.  Its  ufe  is  to  cement  the  bricks 
and  ftones  together ;  and  the  evener  they  are,  the  lefs 
will  be  required  for  that  purpofe.  Where  mortar  is 
ufed  to  fill  up  cavities,  it  becomes  part  of  the  wall  *, 
and  not  being  of  equal  ftrength  with  the  folid  mate¬ 
rials,  it  takes  from  the  firmnefs  of  the  building.  For 
the  fame  reafon  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
fill  pp  a  foundation  with  loofe  ftones  or  bricks  thrown 
in  at  random  \  and  where  this  is  done,  the  ruin  of  the 


building  is  inevitable. 
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cefiary  in  order  to  fave  expence,  but  is  not  abfolutely  Praaice. 

fo  to  ftrengthen  the  wall  *,  for  this  would  be  no  lefs  — v - - 

ftrong  though  it  was  continued  all  the  way  to  the  top^J^ 
of  an  equal  thieknefs,  provided  the  perpendicular  wasof  th*e 
cxadlly  kept.  In  this  the  ancients  were  very  expert }  thicknefe 
for  we  fee,  in  the  remains  of  their  works,  walls  thusof  wails, 
carried  up  to  an  exorbitant  height.  It  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  however,  that,  befides  perfedl  truth  in  their  per¬ 
pendiculars,  they  never  grudged  iron-work,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  ftrength  of  their  buildings* 

The  thieknefs  and  diminution  of  walls  is  in  a  great 
meafure  arbitrary.  In  common  houfes  built  of  brick, 
the  general  diminution  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is 
one  half  the  thieknefs  at  the  bottom  ;  the  beginning  is 
two  bricks,  then  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  lailly  one 
brick  thieknefs.  In  larger  edifices,  the  walls  muft 
be  made  proportionally  thicker  ;  but  the  diminution 
is  preferved  much  in  the  fame  manner.  Where  ftones 
are  ufed  regard  muft  be  had  to  their  nature,  and  the 
propriety  of  their  figures  for  holding  one  another. 

Where  the  wall  is  to  be  compofed  of  two  materials,  as 
ftone  and  brick,  the  heavieft  ought  always  to  be  placed 
underm  oft.  <  *°7 

There  is  one  farther  particular. regarding  the  ftrength  Angleshow 
of  a  plain  wall,  and  that  is,  the  fortifying  its  angles.  ortl 
This  is  belt  done  with  good  ftone  on  each  fide,  which 
gives  not  only  a  great  deal  of  ftrength,  but  a  great 
deal  of  beauty.  Pilafters  properly  applied  are  a  great 
ftrengthening  to  walls,  1  heir  beft  diftance  is  about 
every  20  feet,  and  they  fhould  rife  five  or  fix  inches 
from  the  naked  of  the  wall.  A  much  (lighter  wall  of 
brick  with  this  affiftance,  is  ftronger  than  a  heavier 
and  maftier  one  built  plain.  In  brick  walls  of  every 
kind,  it  is  alfo  a  great  addition  to  theft  ftrength  to  lay 
fome  chief  courfes  of  a  larger  and  harder  matter  •,  for 
tlitfe  ferve  like  finews  to  keep  all  the  reft  firmly  toge¬ 
ther,  and  are  of  great  ufe  where  a  wall  happens  to  fink  #  ioS 
more  on  one  fide  than  another.  As  the  openings  in 
wall  are  all  weakenings,  and  as  the  corners  require  to1^0*^ 
be  the  ftrongeft  parts,  there  fhould  never  be  a  window  corners, 
very  near  a  corner.  Properly,  there  fhould  always  be 
the  breadth  of  the  opening  firm  to  the  corner.  In 
the  moft  perfedl  way  of  forming  the  diminution  of 
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Thieknefs 
and  dimi¬ 
nutions  of 

walls,  See. 


principal  wall  is  laid  upon  piles,  it  will  be  neceffary  walls,  the  middle  of  the  thinned  part  being  diredlly 
alfo  to  pile  the  foundations  of  the  partitions,  though  not  over  the  middle  of  the  thickeft,  the  whole  is  of  a  py- 
fo  ftrongly. 


The  thieknefs  of  foundation  walls  in  general  ought 
to  be  double  that  of  the  walls  which  they  are  to  fup- 
port.  .The  loofer  the  ground,  the  thicker  the  founda¬ 
tion  wall  ought  to  be  :  and  it  will  require  the  fame  ad¬ 
dition  alfo  in  proportion  of  what  is  to  be  raifed  upon 
it.  The  plape  of  the  ground  muft  be  perfedlly  level, 
that  the  weight  .may  preis  equally  everywhere  :  for 
when  it  inclines  more  to  one  fide  than  another,  the 
wall  will  fplit.  The  foundations  muft  diminifh  as  they 
rife,  but  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  exadlly  kept  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  wall  *,  and  this  caution 
ought  to  be  obftrved  all  *be  way  up  with  the  fame 
flri&nefs.  In  fome  ground,  the  foundation  may  he 
arched  *,  which  will  fave  materials  and  labour,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fuperftrudlure  has  an  equal  fecurity.. 
This  practice  is  peculiarly  ferviceable  where  the  foun¬ 
dation  i>  piled. 

As  the  foundation  walls  are  to  diminifh  in  thieknefs, 

fo  are  thofe  which  are  built  upon  them.  This  is  ne- 


ramidal  form  :  but  where  one  fide  of  the  wall  muft  be 
perpendicular  and  plain,  it  ought  to  be  the  inner,  for 
the  fake  of  the  floors  and  crofs  walls.  The  diminifli- 
ed  fide,  in  this  cafe,  may  be  covered  with  a  fafeia  or 
cornice,  which  will  at  once  be  a  ftrength  and  orna¬ 
ment.  . 

Along  with  the  conftrudlion  of  walls,  that  of  ,the  Chiraiiey* 
chimneys  muft  alfo  be  confidered  *,  for  errors  in  the 
conftrudlion  of  thefe,  will  render  the  moft  elegant 
building  extremely  difagreeable.  The  common  caufes 
of  fmnking  are  either  that  the  wind  is  too  much  let  in 
above  at  the  mouth  of  the  (haft,  or  the  fmoke  is  ftifled 
below  ;  and  fometimes  a  higher  building,  or  a  great 
elevation  of  the  ground  behind,  is  the  fource  of  the 
mifehief :  or,  laftlv,  the  room  in  which  the  chimney  is 
may  be  fo  fmall  or  clofe,  that  there  is  not  a  fufficient 
current  of  air  to  drive  up  the  fmoke.  Almoft  all  that 
can  be  done,  while  the  avails  are  conftrudling,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fmoke,  is,  to  make  the  chimney  vent  narrower 
at  bottom  than  top  :  yet  this  muft  not  be  carried  to  an 

extreme  $ 
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Pra&ice.  extreme  ;  becaufe  the  fmoke  will  then  linger  in  the 
u— -y— — '  upper  part,  and  all  the  force  of  the  draught  will  not 
be  able  to  fend  it  up.  As  for  the  methods  of  curing 
fmoky  chimneys  in  houfes  already  built,  fee  the  article 
Chimney. 

Roofs.  After  the  walls  are  finilhed,  the  roof  is  the  next 

confideration  :  but  concerning  it  very  little  can  be 
faid  •,  only  that  its  weight  mull  be  proportioned  to  the 
flrength  of  the  walls.  It  muft  alfo  be  contrived  fo  as 
to  prefs  equally  upon  the  building •,  and  the  inner 
walls  muft  bear  their  {hare  of  the  load  as  well  as  the 
outer  ones.  A  roof  ought  neither  to  be  too  maffy  nor 
too  light  ;  as  being  neceffary  for  keeping  the  walls  to¬ 
gether  by  its  preifure,  which  it  is  incapable  of  doing 
while  too  light ;  and  if  too  heavy,  it  is  in  danger  of 
throwing  them  down.  Of  thefe  two  extremes,  how- 
UI  ever,  the  laft  is  to  be  accounted  the  worft. 

Floors.  With  regard  to  the  floors,  they  are  moft  commonly 

made  of  wood  \  in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  that 
it  fhould  be  well  feafoned  by  being  kept  a  confiderable 
time  before  it  is  ufed.  The  floors  of  the  fame  ftory 
{hould  be  all  perfectly  on  a  level  :  not  even  a  threfhold 
rifing  above  the  reft  ;  and  if  in  any  part  there  Is  a  room 
or  clofet  whofe  floor  is  not  perfectly  level,  it  ought  not 
to  be  left  fo,  but.raifed  to  an  equality  with  the  reft ; 
what  is  wanting  of  the  true  floor  being  fupplied  by  a 
falfe  one. 

In  mean  houfes,  the  floors  may  be  made  of  clay,  ox 
blood,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  fharp  fand.  Thefe 
three  ingredients,  beaten  thoroughly  together  and  well 
fpread,  make  a  firm  good  floor,  and  of  a  beautiful  co¬ 
lour.  In  elegant  houfes,  the  floors  of  this  kind  are 
made  of  plafter  of  Paris,  beaten  and  lifted,  and  mixed 
with  other  ingredients.  This  may  be  coloured  to  any 
hue  by  the  addition  of  proper  fubftances  ;  and,  when 
well  worked  and  laid,  makes  a  very  beautiful  floor. 
Eefides  thefe,  halls,  and  fome  other  ground  rooms, 
are  paved  or  floored  with  marble  or  ftone  5  and  this  ei¬ 
ther  plain  or  dotted,  or  of  a  variety  of  colours  5  but 
the  univerfal  practice  of  carpeting  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  fet  afide  the  bellowing  any  ornamental  workman- 
fhip  upon  floors.  In  country  buildings,  alfo,  floors 
are  frequently  made  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Thefe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  lhapes,  may  be  laid  in  a  variety 
of  figures  $  and  they  are  alfo  capable  of  fome  variation 
in  colour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  from 
which  they  were  made.  They  may  be  laid  at  any 
time  5  but  for  thofe  of  earth  or  plafter,  they  are  bell 
made  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  for  the  fake  of  their 
drying. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Diftribution  of  the  Apartme?its  of 
Houfes 9  with  other  conveniences . 

As  houfes  are  built  only  for  the  fake  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants,  the  diftribution  of  the  apartments  muft  of  ne- 
cefllty  be  directed  by  the  way  of  life  in  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  engaged.  In  the  country,  this  is  com- 
m  monly  farming  ;  and  here,  belides  the  houfe  for  the 
Plan  of  a  family,  there  is  alfo  neceffary  a  barn  for  the  reception 
arm  houfe.  0£  the  produce  of  the  ground,  a  liable  for  cattle,  a 
cart-houfe  for  keeping  the  utenfils  under  cover,  and 
Iheds  for  other  ufes,— To  accomplifh  thefe  purpofes, 
let  a  piece  of  ground  be  taken  of  five  times  the  extent 
of  the  front  of  the  houfe,  and  enclofed  in  the  leaft  ex- 
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houfe  be  placed,  and  in  the  front  of  the  ground  the  — v  "  11  * 

barn  and  the  liable,  with  the  adjoining  Iheds.  Thefe 

are  to  be  fet  one  on  each  fide,  to  the  extreme  meafure 

of  the  enclofed  ground  ;  they  will  thus  fill  up  a  part 

of  the  entrance,  and  will  leave  all  about  the  houfe 

fome  enclofed  ground  by  way  of  yard.  From  the  bam 

to  the  liable  may  be  extended  a  fence  with  a  gate  in 

the  middle,  and  this  gate  ought  to  front  the  door  of 

the  houfe. 

This  much  being  fettled,  the  plan  of  the  houfe  and 
out  buildings  may  be  made  as  follows.  The  door  may 
open  into  a  plain  brick  paffage,  at  the  end  of  which 
may  be  carried  up  a  fmall  llaircafe.  On  one  fide  of 
the  paffage  may  be  a  common  kitchen  \  and  on  the 
other  fide  a  better  or  larger  room,  which  will  ferve  the 
family  by  way  of  parlour.  Beyond  this  may  Hand  on 
one  fide  the  pantry,  and  on  the  other  the  dairy  room, 
the  laft  being  twice  the  fize  of  the  former.  They  are 
placed  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  parlour,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  kitchen,  which  renders  it  improper 
to  be  near  them.  On  the  kitchen  fide,  a  brewhoufe 
may  very  conveniently  be  placed.  More  rooms  may 
be  added  on  the  ground  floor  as  occafion  requires ;  and 
the  upper  ftory  is  to  be  divided  into  bedchambers  for 
the  family,  with  garrets  over  them  for  the  fervants.— 

A  houfe  of  this  kind  is  reprefented  Plate  LIII.  fig.  I.  5 
and  one  of  a  fomewhat  better  kind,  fig.  2.  where  a 
private  gentleman  who  has  a  fmall  family  may  find 
conveniency.  113 

On  Plate  LIV,  is  reprefented  a  gentleman’s  country-  Of  an  de¬ 
feat,  built  on  a  more  elegant  plan.  Here  the  front ga^coun* 
may  extend  65  feet  in  length,  the  depth  in  the  centre tr^  ea  * 
being  40  feet,  and  in  each  of  the  wings  45.  The  of¬ 
fices  may  be  difpofed  in  wings  5  the  kitchen  in  the 
one,  and  the  flables  in  the  other  5  both  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  may  correfpond  in  their  front  with  the  reft  of 
the  building,  which  they  ought  alfo  to  do  with  one 
another.  Thefe  wings  may  have  a  projection  of  13 
feet  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  connected,  not  by  ftraight  lines,  but  by  curves  as 
reprefented  fig.  2. 

The  bell  proportion  of  thefe  offices  to  a  houfe  ex¬ 
tending  65  feet  in  front,  is  35  feet.  If  they  are  fmal- 
*ler,  the  houfe  will  look  gigantic  \  if  larger,  they  will 
leffen  its  afpeCt.  To  a  front  of  33  feet,  a  depth  of  48 
is  a  very  good  proportion.  There  ought  alfo  to  be  a 
covered  communication  between  the  dwelling  houfe 
and  offices,  which  muft  not  appear  only  to  be  a  plain 
blank  wall,  but  muft  be  ornamented  with  gates,  as  in 
the  figure.  The  arch  by  which  the  offices  are  joined 
to  the  dwelling  houfe  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  buildings  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  better 
proportion  than  five  feet  within  the  angles  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  By  this  means  the  wings,  which  have  only  a 
projection  of  13  feet,  will  appear  to  have  one  of  18, 
and  the  light  will  be  agreeably  broken. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  diftribution  of  a  houfe 
of  this  kind,  the  under  ftory  may  be  conveniently  di¬ 
vided  into  three  rooms.  The  hall,  which  is  in  the 
centre  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  projecting  part, 
having  a  room  on  each  fide.  The  length  of  the  hall 
muft  be  24  feet  and  its  breadth  12  :  the  rooms  on 
each  fide  of  it  muft  be  16  feet  long,  and  11  wide.  Of 
thefe  two  front  rooms,  that  on  the  right  hand  may  be 
4  E  conveniently 
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Praftice.  conveniently  made  a  waiting  room  for  perfons  of  better 

- - y - -  rank  and  that  on  the  left  hand  a  dreffing  room  lor 

the  mailer  of  the  houfe.  Behind  the  hall  may  run  a 
palfaoe  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  houfe  and  the^  ltair- 
cafe.  Thefe  may  be  difpofed  as  follows  :  Dire&ly 
behittd  the  hall  and  this  palfage  the  fpace  may  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  falcon,  wbofe  length  is  23  feet  and  its 
breadth  17.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  paffage,  behind 
the  hall,  is  to  be  placed  the  grand  ftaircafe  ;  and  as 
it  will  not  fill  the  whole  depth,  a  pleafant  common 
parlour  may  terminate  on  that  fide  of  the  houfe.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  palfage  is  to  lead  to  the  door  of 
the  great  dining  parlour,  which  may  occupy  the  whole 

fpace. ^  ^  ^  j)oUfe  0f  the  fame  kind,  but  fomewhat 
different  in  the  diftribution,  is  reprefented  below  in 
the  fame  plate.  The  front  here  extends  68  feet,  and 
the  wings  projeft  28  feet  ;  their  depth  is  48,  and  their 
breadth  36.  The  hall  may  be  26  feet  long  and  17  broad. 
On  the  left  hand  of  the  hall  may  be  a  waiting  room 
16  feet  long  and  10  broad  ;  behind  which  may  be  a 
liandfome  dining  room.  The  palfage  into  this  waiting 
room  iliould  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall ;  and  it 
muft  have  another  opening  into  the  room  behind  it. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  hall  is  the  place  of  the  great 
ftaircafe,  for  which  a  breadth  of  16  feet  three  inches 
is  to  be  allowed.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  be¬ 
hind  the  hall,  may  be  a  drawing  room  26  feet  long 
and  16  broad;  and  behind  the  ftaircafe  will  be  room 
for  a  common  parlour  of  16  feet/quare.  The  palfage 
of  communication  between  the  houfe  and  wings  may 
be  formed  into  colonnades  in  a  cheap  manner  behind  : 
a  flight  of  Heps,  raifed  with  a  fweep,  occupying  the 
centre  of  each,  and  leading  up  to  a  door,  and  the  co¬ 
vering  being  no  more  than  a  Ihed  fupported  by  the 
plained  and  cheapeft  columns. 

The  two  wings  now  remain  to  be  difpofed  of.  That 
on  the  right  hand  may  contain  the  kitchen,  and  offices 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  other  the  ftabies.  The  front^ 
of  the  right-hand  wing  may  be  occupied  by  a  kitchen 
entirely,  which  will  then  be  30  feet  long  and  16$ 

.  wide  :  or  it  may  be  made  fmaller  by  fetting  off  a  fmall 
room  to  the  right.  Twenty-two  feet  by  16  will  then 
be  a  good  bignefs.  The  other  room  will  then  have  the 
fame  depth  of  16  feet,  and  the  width  to  the  front  may 
be  7 ■£.  Beyond  the  kitchen  may  Hand  the  ftaircafe, 
for  which  qi  feet  will  be  a  proper  'allowance  ;  and 
to  the  right  of  this  may  be  a  fcullery  12  feet  10 
inches  deep  from  the  back  front  by  feven  in  breadth. 
To  the  left  of  the  ftair  may  be  a  fervants  hall  16  feet 
fquare,  and  behind  that  a  larder  1  2  feet  10  by  14  feet 
6.  In  the  centre  of  the  other  wing  may  be  a  double 
coach -houfe  :  for  which  there  (hould  be  allowed  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  wing,  with  10  feet  6  inches  in  the 
clear  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  this  may  be  the  liable?. 
The  external  decorations  of  the  front  and  wings  will  be 
better  underftood  from  the  figure  than  they  can  be  by 
any  defeription. 

nf.  1 1  ^  ,  Plate  LV.  fhows  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  houfe 

of Wemjfs’s  of  the  earl  of  Wemyfs  at  Newmllls.  The  propor- 
fcoufe.  tinns  of  the  rooms  are  marked  in  the  plan  ;  and  the 
front  being  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  or¬ 
der,  will  fufficiently  lhow  in  what  manner  any  of  the 
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five  orders  may  be  introduced  with  propriety  and  cle-  Practice, 
gance.  " ¥ 


Chap.  IV.  Of  Aquatic  Buildings , 


1.  Of  Bridges. 
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THESE  are  conftru&ed  either  of  wood  or  ftone ;  of 
which  the  laft  are  evidently  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  du¬ 
rable,  and  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  preferred  where 
the  expence  of  erecting  them  can  be  borne.  Jfhe  pro¬ 
per  fituation  for  them  is  eafily  known,  and  requires  no 
explanation  }  the  only  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  make 
them  crofs  the  ftream  at  right  angles,  for  the  fake  of 
boats  that  pafs  through  the  arches  with  the  current  of 
the  river  j  and  to  prevent  the  continual  ftriking  of  the 
ftream  againft  the  piers,  which  in  a  long  courfe  may 
endanger  their  being  damaged  and  deftroyed  in  the 

Bridges  built  for  a  communication  of  high  roads, 
ought  to  be  fo  ftrong  and  fubftantial  as  to  be  proof 
againft  ail  accidents  that  may  happen,  to  have  a  free 
entrance  for  carriages,  afford  an  eafy  paflage  to  the 
waters,  and  be  properly  adapted  for  navigation,  if  the 
river  admits  of  it.  Therefore  the  bridge  ought  to  be 
at  leaft  as  long  as  the  river  is  wide  in  the  time  of  its 
greateft  flood  }  becaufe  the  flopping  of  the  waters  above 
may  caufe  too  great  a  fall,  which  may  prove  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  veffeb,  and  occafion  the  under  gravelling 
the  foundation  of  the  piers  and  abutments  ;  or,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  paffage  of  the  water  too  much  in  time  of 
a  great  flood,  it  might  break  through  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  overflow  the  adjacent  country,  which  would 
caufe  very  great  damages  \  or  if  this  fhould  not  hap¬ 
pen,  the  water  might  rife  above  the  arches,  and  en¬ 
danger  the  bridge  to  be  overfet,  as  has  happened  iti 
many  places. 

When  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe,  the  current  is 
leffened  by  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  piers  \  for  which 
reafon  this  thicknefs  fliould  be  no  more  than  is  necefla- 
ry  to  fupport  the  arches  y  and  it  depends,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  abutments,  on  the  width  of  the  arches,  their 
thicknefs,  ar\d  the  height  of  the  piers.  .  117 

The  form  of  the  arch  is  commonly  femicircular  -y  but  proper  form 
when  they  are  of  any  great  width,  they  are  made  ellip-  of  arches, 
tical,  becaufe  they  would  other  wife  become  too  high. 

This  has  been  done  at  the  Pont  Royal  at  Paris,  where 
the  middle  arch  is  75  feet,  and  its  height  would  have 
been  37.5  feet,  inftead  of  which  it  is  only  24  by  being 
made  elliptical. 

Another  advantage  of  much  more  importance  arifes 
from  the  oval  figure,  which  is,  that  the  quantity  of  ma- 
fonry  of  the  arches  is  reduced  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  radius  of  the  arch  is  to  its  height.  That  is,  if  the 
radius  is  36  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  arch  24,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  radius,  the  quantity  of  mafonry^  of 
the  arches  is  likewife  reduced  to  three-fourths  \  which 
muft  lelfen  the  expence  of  the  bridge  confiderably.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  advantages,  however,  the  lateft  ex¬ 
periments  have  determined  fegments  of  circles  to  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  curves  of  any  other  kind  5  and  of  thefe  the 
femicircle  is  undoubtedly  the  beft,  as  preffing  moft  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  piers. 
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Pradice.  When  the  height  of  the  piers  Is  about  fix  feet,  and 
^  the  arches  are  circular,  experience  has  (hown,  fays  Mr 
Belidor,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  make  the  thicknefs  of 
the  piers  the  fixth  part  of  the  width  of  the  arch,  and 
two  feet  more  *,  that  is,  the  thicknefs  of  the  piers  of  an 
arch  of  36  feet,  ought  to  be  eight  feet  ;  thofe  of  an 
arch  of  48  feet,  to  be  10. 

When  the  arches  are  of  a  great  width,  the  thicknefs 
f  the  piers.  0f  the  piers  may  be  reduced  to  the  fixth  part  of  that 
width  ;  but  the  depreffion  of  the  two  feet  is  not  done 
at  once;  that  is,  in  an  arch  of  above  48  feet,  3  inches 
are  taken  off  for  every  6  feet  of  increaie  of  the  width 
of  the  arch.  For  instance,  the  thicknefs  of  the  piers 
fupporting  an  arch  of  ^2  feet  wide,  fhould  be  14  feet, 
according  to  the  preceding  rule ;  but  by  taking  off 
3  inehes  for  every  6  feet,  above  an  arch  of  48  wide, 
the  thicknefs  of  the  piers  is  redneed  to  13  feet ;  con- 
fequently,  by  following  the  fame  rule,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  piers  fupporting  an  arch  of  16  fathoms  wide,  will 
be  16  feet;  all  the  others  above  that  width  are  the 
fixth  part  of  the  width. 

After  this,  Mr  Belidor  gives  a  rule  for  finding  the  . 
thieknefs  of  the  piers  which  fupport  elliptic  arches, 
and  makes  them  ftronger  than  the  former  ;  the  abut¬ 
ments  he  makes  one-fixth  part  more  than  the  piers  of 
the  large  ft  arch.  But  it  is  plain  that  thefe  rules  are 
infufficient,  being  merely  guefs-work,  determined  from 


119  fome  works  that  have  been  executed. 

Of  the  arch-  The  thicknefs  of  the  arch-ftones  is  not  to  be  deter- 
{tones,  j  mined  by  theory,  nor  do  thofe  authors  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  fubjeCt  agree  amongft  themfelves.  Mr  Gau¬ 
tier,  an  experienced  engineer,  in  his  works,  makes  the 
length  of  the  arch-ftones,  of  an  arch  24  feet  wide,  two 
feet ;  of  an  arch  45,  60,  75,  90  wide,  to  be  3,  4,  5, 
6,  feet  long  refpeCtively,  when  they  are  hard  and  du¬ 
rable,  and  fomething  longer  when  they  are  of  a  foft  na¬ 
ture  :  on  the  contrary,  Mr  Belidor  fays,  they  ought  to 
be  always  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the 
arch,  whether  the  (tones  be  hard  or  foft  ;  becaufe,  if 
they  are  foft,  they  weigh  not  fo  much. 

But  that  the  length  of  the  arch-ftones  fhould  be  but 
a  foot  in  an  arch  of  24  feet  wide,  2,  3,  4,  in  arches  of 
48,  72,  96  feet,  feems  incredible  ;  becaufe  the  great 
weight  of  the  arches  would  cruffi  them  to  pieces,  by 
the  preffure  againft  one  another  :  and  therefore  Mr 
Gautier’s  rule  appears  preferable.  As  he  made  the 
length  of  the  arch-ftones  to  increafe  in  a  flower  pro¬ 
portion,  from  10  to  45  feet  wide,  than  in  thofe  above 
that  width,  we  imagine  that  the  latter  will  be  fufficient 
for  all  widths,  whether  they  are  great  or  little  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  (hall  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  arch-ftones  of  30 
feet  in  width  to  be  two  feet,  and  to  increafe  one  foot  in 
15  ;  that  is,  3  feet  in  an  arch  of  45  feet ;  4,  5,  6,  in 
an  arch  of  60,  75,  and  90  feet :  and  fo  the  reft  in  the 
fame  proportion. 


Practice. 

Table  containing  the  thichiefs  of  piers  of  bridges .  v— — y—— * 


6 

9  ! 

12 

i5 

18 

21 

24 

20 

4-574 

4.918 

3.165 

5-350 

5-49* 

5.610  1 

5.698 

25 

5-490 

5<9I3 

6.216 

6.455 

6.645 

6.801 

7.930 

30 

6.386 

6.816 

7.225 

7-513 

7.746 

7-939 

8.102 

35 

7-*j8 

7.786 

8.200 

2-53* 

8.807 

9.037 

9.233 

40 

8.404 

8.691 

9.148 

9  523 

9-835 

IO.IOI 

10.328 

45 

8.965 

9*579 

10.077 

IO.489 

10.837 

11.136 

n-394 

50 

9.805 

10.454 

10.987 

n-435 

11.817 

12.146 

12.434 

55 

IO.64O 

11.245 

11.882 

12.364 

13.019 

I3-I49 

13.218 

60 

11.400 

12.110 

12.718 

13.281 

13.723 

14.109 

14.314 

6? 

12.265 

13-025 

13.648 

14-185 

14.654 

15.082 

15-433 

70 

I3-II4 

13.869 

14.517 

15.049 

15-573 

1 6.01 1 

16.400 

75 

14.000 

14-705 

15-336 

13-963 

16.480 

16.940 

17-354 

80 

14-747 

15-542 

16.234 

16.842 

17.381 

17.864 

18.298 

85 

15.513 

16.328 

17.041 

17.674 

18.237 

18.742 

19.198 

90 

16.373 

17.201 

1 7-9^9 

18.578 

I9-I57 

19.679 

20.152 

95 

17.184 

17.826 

18.772 

1 19.438 

20.036 

20.577 

21.068 

too 

17.991 

18.848 

19.610 

!  20.293 

20.908 

21.466 

21.976 

The  firlt  horizontal  line  exprefles  the  height  of  theExplana- 
piers  in  feet,  from  6  to  24  feet,  each  increafmg  bytionofthe 
three ;  the  fil’d  vertical  column,  the  width  of  arches table* 
from  20  to  100  feet,  for  every  five  feet. 

The  other  columns  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  piers  in 
feet  and  decimals,  according  to  the  refpeCtive  height 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  width  of  the  arch 
againft  it  in  the  firft  column. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  the  width  of  the  arch  be  60 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  piers  12  ;  then  the  number 
12.718,  under  12,  and  againft  60,  exprefles  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  piers,  that  is  1 2  feet  and  8.6  inches  :  we 
muft  obferve  again,  that  the  length  of  the  key-ftone  is 
two  feet  in  an  arch  of  30  feet  wide  ;  3,  4,  5,  6,  in  an 
arch  of  45,  60,  75,  90  ;  that  of  20  feet  wide,  one  foot 
four  inches  ;  and  the  length  of  any  other  width  is 
found  by  adding  four  inches  for  every  five  feet  in  width. 

As  this  table  contains  the  thickneffes  of  piers  in  re- 
fpe£t  to  arches  that  are  commonly  ufed  in  praCtice,  we 
imagined,  that  to  carry  it  farther  would  be  needlefs  ; 
becaufe  the  difference  between  the  thicknefs  of  the 
piers  of  any  contiguous  arches  being  but  fmall,  thofe 
between  any  two  marked  here,  may  be  made  equal  to 
half  the  fum  of  the  next  below  and  above  it  :  thus  the 
thicknefs  of  the  piers  of  an  arch  52  or  53  feet  wide  is 
nearly  equal  to  10.222,  half  the  fum  of  the  thickneffes 
9.085  and  10.64  ^ie  arches  50  and  55  feet  wide 
when  the  height  of  the  piers  is  fix  feet.  v  I21 

Rectangular  piers  are  feldom  ufed  but  in  bridges  over  porm  0f 
fmall  rivers.  In  all  others  they  project  the  bridge  piers, 
by  a  triangular  prifm,  which  prefents  an  edge  to  the 
ftream,  in  order  to  divide  the  water  more  eafily,  and  to 
4  E  2  prevent 
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Practice,  prevent  the  Ice  from  flieltering  there,  as  -well  as  veflels 
from  running  foul  again  ft  them  :  the  edge  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  adjacent  furfaces  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  at  Weftminfter  bridge,  and  makes  an  acute  angle 
at  the  Pont  Royal  of  about  60  degrees ;  but  of  late  the 
French  terminate  this  angle  by  two  cylindnc  furfaces, 
evhofe  bafes  are  arcs  of  60  degrees,  in  all  their  new 
bridges. 

Slope  of  When  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  pretty  high,  the 
the  bridsre  bridge  is  made  quite  level  above,  and  all  the  arches  ot 
each  fide.  an  j  w;dth  .  but  where  they  are  low,  or  for  the 
fake  of  navigation,  a  large  arch  is  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  ftream,  then  the  bridge  is  made  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends :  in  this  cafe,  the  Hope  mult 
be  made  eafy  and  gradual  on  both  fides,  fo  as  to  form 
above  one  continued  curve  line,  otherivife  it  appears 
difagreeable  to  the  eye.  Mr  Belidor  will  have  the 
defcent  of  that  Hope  to  be  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
the  length  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  too  much,  as  one 
fiftieth  part  of  the  length  is  quite  fufficient  for  the  de- 

fcent.  _  „  .  . , 

The  width  commonly  allowed  to  fmall  bridges  is  30 
feet :  but  in  large  ones  near  great  towns,  tbefe  30  feet 
are  allowed  clear  for  horfes  and  carriages,  befides  a  ban¬ 
quette  at  each  fide  for  foot  paffengers  of  6  to  9  feet  each, 
raifed  about  a  foot  above  the  common  road  ;  the  para¬ 
pet  walls  on  each  fide  are  about.  18  inches  . thick,  and 
4  feet  high  •,  they  generally  project  the  bridge  with  a 
cornice  underneath  :  fometimes  balluftrades  of  ftone  or 
iron  are  placed  upon  the  parapet,  as  at  Weftminfter  ; 
but  this  is  only  pra&ifed  where  a  bridge  of  a  great 
length  is  made  near  the  capital  of  a  country. 

The  ends  of  bridges  open  from  the  middle  of  the  two 
large  arches  with  two  wings,  making  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  with  the  reft,  in  order  to  make  their  entrance 
more  free  and  eafy  :  thefe  wings  are  fupported  by  the 
fame  arches  of  the  bridge  next  to  them,  being  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  manner  of  an  arch,  of  which  one  pier  is 
much  longer  than  the  other.  > 

How  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on. 

As  the  laying  the  foundation  of  the  piers  is  the  moll 
Uy, She  difficult  part  of  the  whole  work,  it  is  neceffary  we 
foundation,  ihould  begin  with  an  eafy  cafe,  that  is,  when,  the  depth 
of  the  water  does  not  exceed  6  or  8  feet  ;  and  then 
proceed  to  thofe  which  may  happen  in  a  greater  depth 
of  water. 

By  batar-  One  of  the  abutments,  with  the  adjacent  piers,  is  en- 
jieaus.  clofed  by  a  dyke  called  batardeau  by  the  French,  of  a 
fufficient  width  for  the  work,  and  room  for  the  work¬ 
men.  This  batardeau  is  made  by  driving  a  double  row 
of  piles,  whofe  diftance  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  water, 
and  the  piles  in  each  row  are  3  feet  from  each  other  : 
they  are  faftened  together  on  the  outfide  by  bonds  of 
6  by  4  inches ;  this  being,  done,  frames  of  about  9 
feet  wide  are  placed  on  the  infide  to  receive  the  boards 
•which  are  to  form  the  enclofure  the  two  uprights  of 
thefe  frames  are  two  boards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
(harpened  below  to  be  driven,  into  the  ground,  and  faft¬ 
ened  together  by  double  bonds,  one  below  and  the  other 
above,  each  feparated  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  uprights  ; 
thefe  bonds  ferve  to  Aide  the  boards  between  :  after 
thefe  frames  have  been  driven  into  the  ground  as  hard 
as  can  be,  then  the  boards  themfelves  are  likewife  dri¬ 
ven  in  till  they  reach  the  firm  ground  underneath. 
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Part  II. 

Between  every  two  piles  tie-beams  are  faftened  to  practice. 

the  bonds  of  the  piles*  to  fallen  the  infide  wall  to  the  - r— 

outfide  one  *  thefe  tie-beams  are  let  into  the  bonds  and 
bolted  to  the  adjacent  piles  :  this  being  done,  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  cleared  from  the  loofe  fand  and  gravel,  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  like  thofe  ufed  by  ballaft-heavers  ;  and  then  well 
prepared  clay  is  rammed  into  the  coffer  very  tight  and 
firm,  to  prevent  the  water  from  oozing  through. 

Sometimes  thefe  enclofures  are  made  with  piles  only 
driven  clofe  to  each  other  ;  at  others,  the  piles  are 
notched  or  dove-tailed  one  into  the  other  ;  but  the  moft 
ufual  method  is  to  drive  piles  with  grooves  in  them,  5 
or  6  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  and  boards  are  let 
down  between  them. 

This  being  done,  pumps  and  other  engines  are  ufed 
to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  enclofures,  fo  as  to  be 
quite  dry  ;  then  the  foundation  is  dug,  and  the  ftones 
are  laid  with  the  ufual  precautions,  obferving  to  keep 
fome  of  the  engines  always  Handing,  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  water  that  may  ooze  through  the  batardeau. 

The  foundation  being  cleared,  and  every,  thing  ready 
to  begin  the  work,  a  courfe  of  ftones  is  laid  ;  the  out¬ 
fide  all  round  with  the  largeft  ftretcliers  and  headers 
that  can  be  had,  and  the  infide  filled  with  afhlers  well 
jointed,  the  whole  laid  in  terrafs  mortar  :  the  facings- 
are  crampt  together,  and  fet  in  lead  ;  and  fome  cramps- 
are  alfo  ufed  to  fallen  the  facings  with  the  infide.  The 
fame  manner  is  to  be  obferved  throughout  all  thecourfes 
to  the  height  of  low  water  mark  ;  after  which  the  fa¬ 
cings  alone  are  laid  in  terrafs  mortar,  and  the  infide 
with  the  beft  of  the  common  fort.  When  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  carried  to  the  height  of  low  water  mark,  or  to 
the  height  whe*e  the  arches  begin,  then  the  (haft  or 
middle  wall  is  to  be  carried  up  nearly  to  the  height  of 
the  arches,  and  there  left  (landing  till  all  the  piers  are 
finifhed,  in  order  that  the  mafonry  may  be  fufficiently 
dry  and  fettled  before  the  arches  are  begun.-  12 6 

As  the  piers  end  generally  with  an  arch  at  each  endyProper 
it  is  cuftomary  to  lay  the  foundation,  in  the  fame  man-^rn^of^ 
ner  :  which  is  not  fo  well  as  to  continue  the  bafe.  re£U  1 
angular  quite  to  the  ends  of  the  piers,  and  as  high  as 
low  water  mark  ;  both  becaufe  the  foundation  becomes 
then  fo  much  broader,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  water  will 
not  be  able  to  get  under  it  1  for  when  the  current  fets 
againft  a  flat  furface,  it  drives  the  fand  and  mud  againft 
it  fo  as  to  cover  it  entirely  ;  whereas  if  a  (harp  edge  be 
prefented  to  the  ftream,  it  carries  every  thing  away, 
and  expofes  the  foundation  to  the  continual  adlion  o£ 
the  water,  which  in  courfe  of  time  mull  deftroy  it. 

After  the  intervals  between  the  arches  are  filled  up 
with  ftones  laid  in  a  regular  manner  without  mortar, 
and  the  gravel  is  laid  over  them  ;  two  drains  or  gutters 
are  to  be  made  lengthwife  over  the  bridge,  one  on  each 
fide  next  to  the  footpath,  about  fix  feet  wide  and  a  foot 
deep;  which  being  filled  with  fmall  pebble  ftones,  ferve 
to  carry  off  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  bridge,  and 
to  prevent  its  filtering  through  the  joints  of  the  arches, 
as  often  happens.  #  . 

The  former  method  of  laying  the  foundation  byjVletMct 
means  of  batardeaus  is  very  expenfive,  and  often  meets  ^ 


lAitanj  vji  j  r  >  .  witn  cor- 

with  great  difficulties  :  for  when  the  depth  of  water  isfers  asW$ 
8  feet  or  more,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  make  the  ba-yradifed^ 
tardeaus  fo  tight  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  oozing  Weftmin- 
through  them  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  number  of  engines fter  brlLg 
required,  as  well  as  the  hands  to  work  them,  becomes 
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Fra&ice.  very  extenfive;  and  if  part  of  the  batardeau  Ihould 
L  ^  break  by  fome  extraordinary  wind  or  tide,  the  work¬ 
men  would  be  expofed  to  very  great  danger. 

The  next  and  belt  method  therefore  is  to  build  with 
coffers,  when  it  is  practicable,  fuch  as  were  ufed  at 
Weftminfter  bridge.  Here  the  height  of  water  was  6 
feet  at  a  medium  when  loweft,  and  the  tide  rofe  about 
10  feet  at  a  medium  alfo  ;  fo  that  the  greatefl  depth 
of  water  was  about  1 6  feet.  At  the  place  where  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  middle  or  great  arch  was  to  be, 
the  workmen  began  to  drive  piles  of  about  13  or  14 
inches  fquare,  and  34  feet  long,  fhod  with  iron,  fo  as 
to  enter  into  the  gravel  with  more  eafe,  and  hooped 
above  to  prevent  their  fplitting  in  driving  them  :  thefe 
piles  were  driven  as  deep  as  could  be  done,  which  was 
33  or  14  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  bed  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  7  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  parallel  to  the 
{hort  ends  of  the  pier,  and  about  30  feet  diftant  from 
them  :  the  number  of  thefe  piles  was  34,  and  their  in¬ 
tent  to  prevent  any  veffels  or  barges  from  approaching 
the  work  ;  and  in  order  to  hinder  boats  from  pafling 
between  them,  booms  were  placed  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall 
with  the  water. 

This  being  done,  the  ballaft-men  began  to  dig  the 
foundation  under  the  water  of  about  6  feet  deep,  and 
5  wider  all  round  than  the  intended  coffer  was  to  be, 
with  an  eafy  (lope  to  prevent  the  ground  from^  falling 
in  :  in  order  to  prevent  the  current  from  waffling  the 
fand  into  the  pit,  ffiort-grooved  piles  were  driven  be¬ 
fore  the  two  ends  and  part  of  the  ftdes,  not  above  4 
feet  higher  than  low  water  mark,  and  about  15  feet 
diftant  from  the  coffer  ;  between  thefe  piles  rows  of 
boards  were  let  into  the  grooves  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  fixed  there. 

The  bottom  of  the  coffer  was  made  of  a  ftrong  grate, 
confifting  of  two  rows  of  large  timbers,  the  one  long¬ 
ways,  and  the  other  croffways,  bolted  together  with, 
wooden  trunnels  ten  feet  wider  than  the  intended  foun¬ 
dation.  The  ftdes  of  the  coffer  were  made  with  fir  tim¬ 
bers  laid  horizontally  clofe  one  over  another,  pinned* 
with  oaken  trunnels,  and  framed  together  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  excepting  at  the  two  falient  angles,  where  they; 
were  fecured  with-  proper  irons,  fo  that  the  one  half 
might  be  loofened  from  the* other  if  it  fhould  be  thought 
neceffary  ;  thefe  ftdes  were  lined  on  the  infide  as  well 
as  on  the  outfide*  with  three  inch  planks  placed  verti¬ 
cally  ;  the  thicknefs  of  thole  ftdes  was  1 8  inches  at  the 
bottom,  reduced  to  15  above,. and  they  were  16  feet 
high;  befides,  knee  timbers  were  bolted  at  the  angles, 
ill  order  to  fecure  them  in  the  ftrongeft  manner..  The- 
ftdes  were  fattened  to  the  bottom  by  28  piects  of  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  outfide,  and  t8  within,  called  Jtraps,  about 
8  inches  broadband  3  or  4  inches  thick,  reaching  and 
lapping  over  the  ends  of  the  ftdes  :  the  lower  part  of 
thefe  ft  raps  had  one  ftde  cut  dove- tail  faftiion,  in  order 
to  fit  the  mortifies  made  near  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
to  receive  them,  and  were  kept  in  their  places  by  iron 
wedges;  which  being  drawn  out  when  the  ftdes  were 
to  be  taken  away,  gave  liberty  to  clear  the  ftraps  from 
the  mortifes. 

Before  the  coffer  was  launched,  the  foundation  was 
examined,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  was  level ;  for 
which  purpofe  feveral  gauges  were  made,  each  of  which 
confifted  of  a  ftone  of  about  1 5  inches  fquare  and  three 
thicks  with  a  wooden  pole  in  the  middle  of  about  i& 
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feet  long.  The  foundation  being  levelled  and  the  cof-  Pra&ice. 

fer  fixed  dire&ly  over  the  place  with  cables  fattened  to  v— — 1 ; 

the  adjacent  piles,  the  malons  laid  the  firft  courfe  of 

the  ft  ones  for  the  foundation  within  it  ;  which. being 

finilhed,  a  fluice  made  in  the  ftde  was  opened  near  the 

time  of  low  water  ;  on  which  the  coffer  funk  to  the 

bottom  ;  and  if  it  did  not  fet  level,  the  fluice  was  fhut, 

and  the  water  pumped  out,  fo  as  to  make  it  float  till 

fuch  time  as  the  foundation  was  levelled  :  then  the  ma- 

fons  crampt  the  ftones  of  the  firft  courfe,  and  laid  a  fe- 

cond  ;  which  being  likewife  crampt,  a  third  courfe  was 

laid  :  then  the  fluice  being  opened  again,  proper  care 

was  taken  that  the  coffer  ftiould  fettle  in  its  due  place. 

The  ftone  work  being  thus  railed  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  common  low  water  mark,  about  two  hours  before 
low  water  the  fluice  was  Ihut,  and  the  water  pumped 
out  fo  far  as  that  the  mafons  could  lay  the  next  courfe 
of  ftone,  which  they  continued  to  do  till  the  water  was 
rifen  fo  high  as  to  make  it  unfafe  to  proceed  any  fur¬ 
ther  :  then  they  left  off  the  work,  and  opened  the  fluice- 
to  let  in  the  water.  Thus  they  continued  to  work 
night  and  day  at  low  water  till  they  had  carried  their 
work  fome  feet  higher  than  the  low  water  mark  :  af¬ 
ter  this,  the  ftdes  of  the  coffer  were  loofened  from  the 
bottom,  which  made  them  float  ;  and  then  were  carried 
a  (bore  to  be  fixed  to  another  bottom,  in  order  to  ferve 
for  the  next  pier. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  coffer  being  no  higher 
than  1 6  feet,  which  is  equal  to  the  greatefl  depth  of 
water,  and  the  foundation  being  6  feet  under  the  bed 
of  the  river;  the  coffer  was  therefore  6  feet  under  wa¬ 
ter  when  the  tide  was  in  ;  but  being  loaded  with  three 
courfes  of  ftones,  and  well  fecured  with  ropes  faftened 
to*  the  piles,  it  could  not  move  from  its  place.  By  ma¬ 
king  it  no  higher,  much  labour  and  expence  were  fav- 
ed  ;  yet  it  anfwered  the  intent  fully  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  high  enough  to  reach  above  the  higheft  flood. 

The  pier  being  this  carried  on  above  low  water 
mark,  the  mafons  finithed  the  reft  of  it  during  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  tides  in  the  ufual  way  ;  and  after  all  the 
piers  and  abutments  were  finilhed  in  a  like  manner,  the 
arches  were  begun  and  completed  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  :  the  whole  bridge  was  built  in  about  feven  years,, 
without  any  accidents  happening  either  in  the  work  or 
to  the  workmen,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  in  works  of 
this  nature.  1*3 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  the  piers  were  built  Materials 
with  folid  Portland  ftone,  fome  of  which  weighed  fourempioye 
tons.  The  arch  ftones  were  likewife  of  the  fame  fort : 
but  the  reft  of  the  mafonry  was  finiflied  with  Kentifti 
rag -Jl ones  ;  and  the  paths  for  foot  paffengers  were  pa¬ 
ved  with  Purbec,  which  is- the  hardell  ftone  to  be  had 
in  England,  excepting  Plymouth  marble.  129 

This  method  of  building  bridges  is  certainly*  the  ea-  This  ™G' 
fteft  and  cheapeft  that  can  be  thought  of,  but  cannot  *!^es 
be  ufed  in  many  cafes  :  when  the  foundation  is  fo  bad  practicable* 
as  not  to  be  depended  upon  without  being  piled,  or  the 
depth  of  water  is  very  great,  with  a  ftrong  current  and 
no  tide,  it  cannot  then  be  pradlifed.  For  if  piles  are 
to  be  ufed,  it  will  be  next  to  impoflible  to  cut  them  off 
in  the  fame  level  five  or  fix  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 
river,  notwithftanding  that  faws  have  been  invented  for 
that  purpofe :  becaufe  if  they  are  cut  off  feparately,  it 
will  he  a  hard  matter  to  do  it  fo  nicely  that  the  one 
fhall  not  exceed  the  other  in  height  and  if  this  is  not 

done. 
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Practice,  done,  the  grating  or  bottom  of  the  coffer  will  not  be 
l— y— /  equally  fupported,  whereby  the  foundation  becomes 
precarious  :  neither  can  they  be  cut  off  altogether  y  for 
piles  are  to  be  driven  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  coffer 
extends,  which  at  Weftminfter  bridge  was  27  feet }  the 
faw  muft  have  three  feet  play,  which  makes  the  total 
length  of  the  faw  30  feet ;  now,  if  either  the  water  is 
deeper  than  it  is  there,  or  the  arches  are  wider,  the  faw 
muft  ft  ill  be  longer,  fo  that  thi3  method  is  impra&icable 
in  any  fuch  cafes. 

In  a  great  depth  of  water  that  has  a  flrong  current 
and  no  tide,  the  coffers  muft  reach  above  the  water, 
which  makes  them  very  expenfive,  and  unwieldy  to 
manage,  as  well  as  very  difficult  to  be  fecured  in  their 
places,  and  kept  fteady  :  fo  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  ufing  them  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Ruffian  me-  In  fomo  cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water, 
thod.  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  tolerably  level,  or  where  it 
can  be  made  fo  by  any  contrivance,  a  very  ftrong  frame 
of  timber,  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  bafe  of  the 
piers  may  be  let  down  with  {tones  upon  it  round  the 
edges  to  make  it  fink  :  .after  fixing  it  level,  piles  muft 
be  driven  about  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place  y  and  then  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  in  coffers  as  before,  which  are 
to  be  kept  fteady  by  means  of  ropes  tied  to  the  piles. 

This  method  has  frequently  been  ufed  in  Ruffia  y 
and  though  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  very  folid,  yet 
fuch  a  grate,  when  once  well  fettled  with  the  weight  of 
the  pier  upon  it,  will  be  as  firm  as  if  piles  had  been 
driven  under  the  foundation  y  but  to  prevent  the  water 
from  gulling  under  the  foundation,  and  to  fecure  it 
again  ft  all  accidents,  a  row  of  dove-tail  piles  muft  be 
driven  quite  round  the  grating  y  this  precaution  being 
taken,  the  foundation  will  be  as  fecure  as  any  that  can 
be  made 
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fpread  them  all  over  the  bottom  as  nearly  level  as  they  plaice. 

can  ;  they  then  fink  a  box  full  of  this  hard  mortar,  bro-  1 - ' 

ken  into  pieces,  till  it  come  within  a  little  of  the  bot- 
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tom  ,  the  box  is  fo  contrived  as  to  be  overfet  or  turned 
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French  me-  The  French  engineers  make  ufe  of  another  method 
thod.  ln  railing  the  foundations  of  mafonry  under  water  y 
which  is,  to  drive  a  row  of  piles  round  the  intended 
place,  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  each  other,  according 
as  the  water  is  more  deep  or  fliallow  :  thefe  piles  being 
ftrongly  bound  together  in  feveral  places  with  horizon¬ 
tal  tie-beams,  ferve  to  fupport  a  row  of  dove-tail  piles 
driven  within  them :  when  this  is  done,  and  all  well 
fecured  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances,  they  dig  the  foundation  by  means  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  fcoops,  invented  for  that  purpofe,  until  they 
come  to  a  folid  bed  of  gravel  or  clay  y  or  if  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  of  a  foft  confidence  to  a  great  depth,  it 
is  dug  only  to  about  fix  feet,  and  a  grate  of  timber  is 
laid  upon  it,  which  is  well  fecured  with  piles  driven 
into  the  oppofite  corners  of  each  fquare,  not  minding 
whether  they  exceed  the  upper  furface  of  the  grate 
much  or  little. 

When  the  foundation  is  thus  prepared,  they  make 
a  kind  of  mortar  called  betoriy  which  confifts  of  twelve 
parts  of  pozolano  or  Dutch  terrafs,  fix  of  good  fand, 
nine  of  unflaked  lime,  the  beft  that  can  be  had,  thir¬ 
teen  of  ftone  fplinters  not  exceeding  the  bignefs  of  an 
egg,  and  three  parts  of  tile  duft,  or  cinders,  or  elfe 
fcales  of  iron  out  of  a  forge :  this  being  well  worked 
together  muft  be  left  {landing  for  about  24  hours,  or 
till  it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  feparated  without  a 
pickraxe. 

This  mortar  being  thus  prepared,  they  throw  into 
Ihe  coffer  a  bed  of  ruble  ftones,  not  very  large,  and 


upfide  down  at  any  depth  y  which  being  done,  the 
pieces  of  mortar  foften,  and  fo  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces 
between  the  ftones  y  by  thefe  means  they  fink  as  much 
of  it  as.  will  form  a  bed  of  about  12  inches  deep  all 
over  *,  then  they  throw  in  another  bed  of  ftone,  and 
continue  alternately  to  throw  one  of  mortar  and  one  of 
ftone  till  the  work  approaches  near  the  furface  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  levelled,  and  then  the  reft  is  finiffied 
with  ftones  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Mr  Belidor  fays,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Hydrau¬ 
lics,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  that  Mr  Millet  de  Montville  hav¬ 
ing  filled  a  coffer  containing  27  cubic  feet,  with  mafon¬ 
ry  made  of  this  mortar,  and  funk  it  into  the  fea,  it  was 
there  left  Handing  for  two  months,  and  when  it  was 
taken  out  again  it  was  harder  than  ftone  itfelf. 

We  have  hitherto  mentioned  fuch  fixations  only  impoffibilN  i 
where  the  ground  is  of  foft  nature  y  but  where  it  is  ty  of  build.  , 
rocky  and  uneven,  all  the  former  methods  prove  inef-j"g fridges  s 
fedlual  ^  nor  indeed  has  there  yet  been  any  one  propof- 
ed  which  can  be  always  ufed  upon  fuch  occafions, 
efpecially  in  a  great  depth  of  water.  When  the  water 
is  not  fo  deep  but  that  the  unevennefs  of  the  rock  can 
be  perceived  by  the  eye,  piles  ftrongly  fhod  with  iron 
may  be  raifed  and  let  fall  down,  by  means  of  a  machine, 
upon  the  higher  parts,  fo  as  to  break  them  off  piece 
by  piece,  till  the  foundation  is  tolerably  even,  efpecial¬ 
ly  when  the  rock  is  not  very  hard  y  which  being  dene 
either  this  or  any  other  way  that  can  be  thought  of, 
a  coffer  is  made  without  any  bottom,  which  is  let 
down  and  well  fecured,  fo  as  not  to  move  from  its 
place  :  to  make  it  fink,  heavy  ftones  ftiould  be  fixed  on 
the  outfide  y  then  ftrong  mortar  and  ftones  muft  be 
thrown  into  it ;  and  if  the  foundation  is  once  brought 
to  a  level,  large  hewn  ftones  may  be  let  down  fo  as  to 
lie  flat  and  even  :  by  thefe  means  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  quite  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  But 
when  the  water  is  fo  deep,  or  the  rock  fo  hard  as  not 
to  be  levelled,  the  foundation  muft  be  founded,  fo  as  to 
get  nearly  the  rifings  and  fallings  y  then  the  lower  part 
of  the  coffer  muft  be  cut  nearly  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  the  reft  finiftied  as  before.  It  muft  however  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  we  fuppofe  a  poflibility  of  finking  a  cof¬ 
fer  y  but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  no  method  that 
we  know  of  will  anfvver.  ^ 

Among  the  aquatic  buildings  of  the  ancients  pone  Trajan’s 
appears  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  T.  raj an’s bridge  ovtr 
bridge.  Dion  Caflius  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Danube 
it  :  u  Trajan  built  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which cn  e  * 
in  truth  one  cannot  fufficiently  admire  y  for  though  all 
the  works  of  Trajan  are  very  magnificent,  yet  this  far 
exceeds  all  the  others  :  the  piers  were  20  in  number, 
of  fquare  ftone  :  each  of  them  1 50  feet  high  above  the 
foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  diftant  irom  one 
another  170  feet.  Though  the  expence  of  this  work 
muft  have  been  exceeding  great,  yet  it  becomes  more 
extraordinary  by  the  river’s  being  very  rapid,  and  its 
bottom  of  a  foft  nature  :  where  the  bridge  was  built, 
was  the  narroweft  part  of  the  river  thereabout,  for  in 
moft  others  it  is  double  or  treble  this  breadth  y  and  al¬ 
though  on  this  account  it  became  fo  much  the  deeper 
and  the  more  rapid,  yet  no  other  place  was  fo  fuitable 
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practice,  for  this  undertaking.  The  arches  were  afterwards 
broken  down  by  Adrian  ;  but  the  piers  are  ftill  re¬ 
maining,  which  feems  as  it  were  to  teftify  that  there 
is  nothing  which  human  ingenuity  is  not  able  to  ef¬ 
fect.”  The  whole  length  then  of  this  bridge  was 
1 59°  yards  j  Tome  authors  add,  that  it  was  built  in 
one  fummer,  and  that  Apollodorus  of  Damafcus  was 
the  architect,  wrho  left  behind  him  a  defcription  of  this 
134  great  work. 

Wooden  Where  ftone  bridges  cannot  be  ere&ed  on  account 
bridges.  0f  the  expence,  very  ftrong  and  durable  ones  may  be 
conftru<fted  of  wood  :  in  which  cafe  they  ought  to  be 
fo  framed,  as  that  all  the  parts  may  prefs  upon  one 
another  like  the  arch  of  a  ftone  bridge  ;  and  thus,  in- 
ftead  of  being  weakened  by  great  weights  paffing  over 
them,  they  will  become  the  ftronger.  How  this  is  to 
be  accomplifhed,  will  be  better  underftood  from  the  fi¬ 
gure  at  bottom  of  Plate  LIV.  which  reprefents  a 
wooden  bridge  conftru&ed  after  this  manner,  than  it 
can  be  by  any  defcription. 

2.  Of  Harbours. 

Situation  thefe,  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  fitu- 

proper  for  ation  ;  *  which  may  be  fome  large  creek  or  bafon  of  wa- 
harbours,  ter,  in  or  near  the  place  where  the  harbour  is  intended 
to  be  made,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  river,  or  near 
the  fea  :  for  a  harbour  (hould  never  be  dug  entirely  out 
of  dry  land,  unlef?  upon  fome  extraordinary  oecafions, 
where  it  is  impoflible  to  do  other  wife,  and  yet  a  har¬ 
bour  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  When  a  proper  place  is 
found,  before  it  is  fixed  upon,  it  muft  be  confidered 
whether  fhips  can  lie  there  fafe  in  ftormy  weather,  ef- 
pecially  when  thofe  winds  blow  which  are  moft  danger¬ 
ous  upon  that  coaft  ;  whether  there  be  any  hills,  rifing 
ground,  or  high  buildings,  that  will  cover  it ;  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  fituation  is  very  proper :  but  if  there  be  no¬ 
thing  already  that  will  cover  the  fhips,  it  muft  be 
obferved  whether  any  covering  can  be  made  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  expence,  otherwife  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  build  a 
harbour  there. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  whether  there 
be  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  fhips  to  enter 
with  fafety,  and  lie  there  without  touching  the  ground  ; 
and  if  not,  whether  the  entrance  and  infide  might  not 
be  made  deeper  at  a  moderate  expence  :  or,  in  cafe  a 
fufficient  depth  of  water  is  not  to  be  had  for  large 
fhips,  whether  the  harbour  would  not  be  ufeful  for 
fmall  merchantmen  ;  for  fiich  a  one  is  often  of  great 
advantage,  when  fituated  upon  a  coaft  much  frequent¬ 
ed  by  fmall  coafting  veffels. 

The  form  of  the  harbour  muft  be  determined  in  fueh 
a  manner,  that  the  fhips  which  come  in  when  it  is 
ftormy  weather  may  lie  fafe,  and  fo  as  there  may  be 
fufficient  room  for  as  many  as  pafs  that  way :  the 
depths  of  water  where  the  piers  are  to  be  built  muft 
be  taken  at  every  1®,  15,  or  20  feet  diftanee,  and 
marked  upon  piles  driven  here  and  there,  in  order 
that  the  workmen  may  be  diredled  in  laying  the 
foundation. 
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Materials, 


This  being  done,  it  muft  be  confidered  what  kind  of 
materials  are  to  be  ufed,  whether  ftone,  brick,  ©r  wood. 
When  ftones  are  to  be  had  at  a  moderate  price,  they 
ought  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  work  will  be  much 
ftronger,  more  lafting,  and  need  fewer  repairs,  than  if 
made  with  any  other  materials  :  but  when  ftones  are 


fcarce,  and  the  expence  becomes  greater  than  what  is  pra&ice. 
allowed  for  building  the  harbour,  the  foundation  may  — v— 
be  made  of  ftone  as  high  as  low  water  mark,  and  the 
reft  finiffied  with  brick.  If  this  manner  of  building 
fhould  ftill  be  too  expenfive,  wood  muft  be  ufed  ;  that 
is,  piles  are  driven  as  clofe  as  is  thought  neceflary; 
which  being  faftened  together  by  crofs  bars,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  ftrong  oaken  planks,  form  a  kind  of  coffer, 
which  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  ftones,  chalk,  and 
fhingles. 

The  manner  of  laying  the  foundation  in  different  prenchme- 
depths  of  water,  and  in  various  foils,  requires  particu-  thod  of 
lar  methods  to  be  followed.  When  the  water  is  very  building, 
deep,  the  French  throw  in  a  great  quantity  of  ftones  at 
random,  fo  as  to  form  a  mueh  larger  bafe  than  would 
be  required  upon  dry  land ;  this  they  continue  to  with¬ 
in  3  or  4  feet  of  the  furface  of  the  water,  where  they 
lay  the  ftones  in  a  regular  manner,  till  the  foundation 
is  raifed  above  the  water  :  then  they  lay  a  great  weight 
of  ftones  upon  it,  and  let  it  ftand  during  the  winter  to 
fettle ;  as  likewife  to  fee  whether  it  is  firm,  and  refills 
the  force  of  waves  and  winds  :  after  that,  they  fi- 
nifh  the  fuperftru&ure  with  large  ftones  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

As  this  method  requires  a  great  quantity  of  ftones,  A  prefer- 
it  can  be  pra&ifed  only  in  places  where  ftones  are  in  able  one. 
plenty  :  and  therefore  the  following  one  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable.  A  coffer  is  made  with  dove-tail  piles,  of  about 
30  yards  long,  and  as  wide  as  the  thicknefs  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be  ;  then  the  ground  is  dug  and  level¬ 
led,  and  the  wall  is  built  with  the  belt  mortar. 

As  foon  as  the  mortar  is  tolerably  dry,  thofe  piles- 
at  the  end  of  the  wall  are  drawn  out,  the  fide  rows  are 
continued  to  about  30  yards  farther,  and  the  end  en- 
clofed  ;  then  the  foundation  is  cleared,  and  the  ftones 
laid  as  before.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  end 
of  the  foundation  finilhed  is  left  rough,  in  order  that 
the  part  next  to  it  may  incorporate  with  it  in  a  proper 
manner ;  but  if  it  is  not  very  dry,  it  will  incline  that 
way  of  itfelf,  and  bind  with  the  mortar  that  is  thrown 
in  next  to  it  ;  this  method  is  continued  till  the  whole 
pier  is  entirely  finilhed. 

It  muft  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  piers  are  not 
made  of  one  continued  folid  wall ;  becaufe  in  deep  wa¬ 
ter  it  would  be  too  expenfive  :  for  wbieh  reafon,  two 
walls  are  built  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  interval 
between  them  is  filled  up  with  fliingle,  chalk,  and  ftone. 

As  thefe  walls  are  in  danger  of  being  thruft  out  or 
overfet  by  the  corps  in  the  middle,  together  with  the 
great  weight  laid  at  times  on  the  pier,  they  are  tied 
or  bound  together  by  crofs  walls  at  every  30  or  40 
yards  diftanee,  by  which  they  fupport  each  other  in  a 
firm  and  ftrong  manner. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  great  plenty  of  ftones, 
piles  may  be  driven  in  as  deep  as  they  will  go,  at  about 
two  or  three  feet  diftanee  ;  and  when  the  foundation  is 
funk  and  levelled,  large  ftones  may  be  let  down,  which 
will  bed  themfelves  :  but  care  muft  be  taken  to  lay 
them  clofe,  and  fo  as  to  have  no  two  joints  over  each 
other  ;  and  when  the  wall  is  come  within  reaeh,  the 
ftones  muft  be  crampt  together. 

Another  method  pra&ifed  is  to  build  in  coffers  much  Another 
after  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  in  building  the  method 
piers  of  Weftminfter  bridge  ;  but  as  in  this  cafe  the  wkh  coffers, 
ends  of  the  coffers  are  left  in  the^vall,  and  prevent  their 

joining 
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Praftice  joining  fo  well  as  to  be  water  tight,  the  water  that  pe- 
-  ’■  netrates  through  and  enters  into  the  corps  may  occa- 
fion  the  wall  to  burlt  and  to  tumble  down.  Another 
inconveniency  arifing  from  this  manner  of  building,  is, 
that  as  there  are  but  few  places  without  worms,  which 
will  deftroy  wood  wherever  they  can  find  it  ;  by  their 
means  the  water  is  let  into  the  pier,  and  confequently 
makes  the  work  liable  to  the  fame  accident  as  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  the  belt  method  is 
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to  take  the  wood  away,  and  joggle  the  ends  of  the  walls 
together  with  large  Hones,  pouring  terrafs  mortar  into 
the  joints*,  when  this  is  done,  the  water  between  the 
two  walls  may  be  pumped  out,  and  the  void  fpace  filled 
up  with  flone  and  Ihingle  as  ufual;  or  if  thefe  joggles 
cannot  be  made  water  tight,  fome  dove-tail  piles  mull 
be  driven  at  each  end  as  clofe  to  the  wall  as  can  be 
done,  and  a  ftrong  failcloth  put  on  the  outfide  of  them, 
which,  when  the  water  is  pumped  out,  will  Hick  fo  clofe 
to  the  piles  and  wall,  that  no  water  can  come  in.  This 
method  is  commonly  ufed  in  Ruflia. 

The  thicknefs  of  a  pier  depends  on  two  confidera- 
tions  :  it  ought  to  be  both  fuch  as  may  be  able  to  refill 
the  (hock  of  the  waves  in  Itormy  weather  5  and  alfo  to 
be  of  a  fufficient  breadth  above,  that  ihips  may  be  la¬ 
den  or  unladen  whenever  it  is  thought  neceflary.  Now, 
becafe  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fea  water  is  about  one 
half  that  of  brick,  and  as  2  to  5  in  companion  of 
Hone  ;  and  fince  the  preflure  of  llagnated  water  againft 
any  furface  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  prifm  of  water 
whofe  altitude  is  the  length  of  that  furface,  and  wliofe 
bafe  is  a  right-angled  ifofceles  triangle,  each  of  the 
equal  Tides  being  equal  to  the  depth  of  The  water  5 
therefore  a  pier  built  with  bricks,  whofe  thicknefs  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  will  weigh  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  preflure  of  the  water  againll.  it ; 
and  one  of  Hone  of  the  fame  breadth,  about  fix  times 
and  a  quarter  as  much.  Now  this  is  not  the  force  to 
be  confidcred,  fince  this  preflure  is  the  fame  within  as 
without  the  pier :  but  it  is  that  force  with  which  the 
waves  {trike  againll  the  piers,  and  that  depends  on  the 
weight  and  velocity  of  the  waves,  which  can  hardly 
be  determined  j  becaufe  they  vary  according  to  the 
different  depths  of  water,  the  diltance  from  the 
fhore,  and  according  to  the  tides,  winds,  and  other 
caufes.  Confequently  the  proper  thicknefs  of  the 
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piers  cannot  be  determined  by  any  other  means  than  praftice 
by  experience.  .  ’ ""  '  "  ( 

Praaitioners  fuppofe,  that  if  the  thicknefs  of  a  pier 
is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  it  is  fufficient;  but 
for  a  greater  fecurity  they  allow  2,  3,  or  4  feet  more. 

This  might  probably  do,  if  piers  were  built  with  folid 
ftones  crampt  together;  but  as  this  is  hardly  ever  the 
cafe,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  the  infide  is  filled  up  with 
ftiingle,  chalk,  or  other  loofe  materials,  their  rule  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  befides  it  makes  the  fpace 
above  too  narrow  for  lading  and  unlading  the  Ihips, 
unlels  in  a  great  depth  of  water  ;  fo  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  that  their  method  can  be  followed,  excepting  in  a 
very  few  cafes  where  the  water  has  but  very  little  motion. 

When  ftone  can  be  had,  no  other  materials  ftiould  be 
ufed,  becaufe  they  being  of  a  larger  bulk  than  brick, 
will  better  refill  the  waves  by  their  own  weight,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  mortar  is  grown  hard  ;•  for  after  this 
is  effefted,  brick  will  refill  better  againft  the  aclion  of 
fea  water  than  foft  ftones. 

The  wall  muft  be  built  with  terrafs  mortar  from  the 
bottom  to  the  height  of  low  water  mark,  and  the  reft 
finilhed  with  cinder  or  tile-duft  mortar,  which  has  been 
found  fufficiently  good  in  thofe  places  where  the  wall 
is  wet  and  dry  alternately.  The  upper  part  of  the 
pier  (hould  be'  paved  with  flat  hewn  ftones  laid  in  ftrong 
mortar,  in  order  to  prevent  any  water  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  it :  iron  rings  ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  here  and 
there  at  proper  diftances,  to  fallen  the  Ihips,  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  ftriking  againft  the  pier  when  agitated 

by  the  waves.  _  . 

Wooden  fenders  or  piles  lliould  be  driven  at. the  in¬ 
fide  clofe  to  the  wall,  and  crampt  to  it  with  iron,  to 
prevent  the  Ihips  from  touching  them,  and  from  being 
worn  by  the  continual  motion.  Where  the  fea  breaks 
againft  the  piers  with  great  violence,  breakers  fhould 
be  made  at  proper  diftances  *,  that  is,  two  rows  of  piles 
are  driven  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  piers  for  the 
length  of  about  12  or  15  feet,  and  at  about  8  or.  10 
feet  dillant  from  each  other  *,  and  then  another  to  join 
the  two  former  :  thefe  piles  being  covered  with  planks, 
and  the  infide  being  filled  with  Ihingles  and  ruble  Hones, 
then  the  top  is  paved  with  ftones  of  about  a  foot,  in 
length,  fet  longwife  to  prevent  the  waves  from  tearing 
them  up.  This  precaution  is  abfolutely  neceflary  where 
the  water  rufhes  in  very  ftrongly. 
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Architec-  Military  ARCHITECTURE^  the  fame  with  what  is  over¬ 
ture  wife  called  fortification.  See  FORTIFICATION. 

,  ]l  .  Naval  Architecture,  the  art  of  building  ftiips.  See 
ciimis.  Ship- Building . 

- - v -  ARCHITRAVE,  in  ArcliiteBure ,  that. part  of  a 

column  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  being 
the  lowell  member  of  the  entablature.  See  Plate 
XXXIX. 

Over  a  chimney,  this  member  is  called  the  mantle- 
piece  ;  and  over  doors  or  windows,  the  hyperthy - 
ron . 

ARCHITRICLINUS,  in  antiquity,  the  mailer  or 
director  of  a  fea  ft,  charged  with  the  order  and  eco-* 


ARC 


nomy  of  it,  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  tables,  - 
the  command  of  the  fervants,  and  the  like. 

The  architriclinus  was  fometimes  called  fervus  trick - 
niarcha ,  and  by  the  Greeks  i.  e. prcegujlator, 

or  foretajler .  Potter  alfo  takes  the  architriclinus  for 
the  fame  with  the  fympofiarcha.^ 

ARCHIVAULT,  in  Architefiure ,  implies  the  in¬ 
terior  contour  of  an  arch,  or  a  band  adorned  with  mould¬ 
ings,  running  over  the  faces  of  the  arch-ftones,  and 
bearing  upon  the  impolls.  It  has  only  a  Angle  face  in 
the  Tufcan  order,  two  faces  crowned  in  the  Doric  and 
Ionic,  and  the  fame  mouldings  as  the  architrave  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Compofite. 
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Archive  ARCHIVE,  or  Archives,  a  chamber  or  apartment 
li  wherein  the  records,  charters,  and  other  papers  and  evi- 
Archons.  fences,  of  a  flate,  houfe,  or  community,  are  preferved, 
to  be  confulted  oceafionally. 

We  fay,  the  archives  of  a  college,  of  a  monaftery, 
&c.  The  archives  of  ancient  Rome  were  in  the  temple 
of  Saturn  ;  the  archives  of  the  court  of  chancery  are  in 
the  rolls  office, 

ARCHIVIST,  Archivista,  a  keeper  of  an  ar¬ 
chive. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  archiviff  was  an  officer  of 
great  dignity,  held  equal  to  the  proconfuls,  veiled  with 
the  quality  of  a  count,  flyled  clarijjimus ,  and  exempted 
from  all  public  offices  and  taxes.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Perfians,  the  truft  was  committed  to  none 
but  men  of  the  firfl  rank;  among  the  Franks,  the  clergy 
b«ing  the  only  men  of  letters,  kept  the  office  among 
themfelves.  Since  the  erection  of  the  electoral  college, 
the  archbiffiop  of  Mentz  has  had  the  dirt'&ion  of  the 
archives  of  the  empire. 

ARCHMARSHAL,  the  grand  marfhal  of  the 
empire,  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  eledlor  of  Sax¬ 
ony. 

ARCHONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magiffrates 
♦  Seethe  appointed  after  the  death  of  Codrus  *.  They  were  eho- 
artiele  At-  fen  frocn  the  moll  illuftrious  families  till  the  time  of  Ari- 
(lides,  who  got  a  law  pafled,  by  which  it  was  enabled, 
that,  in  electing  thefe  magiffrates,  lefs  regard  fhould  be 
paid  to  birth  than  to  merit. 

The  tribunal  of  the  archons  was  compofed  of  nine 
officers.  The  firfl:  was  properly  the  archon  ;  by  whole 
name  the  year  of  his  adminiffration  was  diftinguifhtd. 
The  title  of  the  fecond  was  king  ;  that  of  the  third, 
polemarchus ;  to  thefe  were  added  fix  thefmothetce . 
Thefe  magistrates,  elected  by  the  ferutiny  of  beans, 
were  obliged  to  prove,  before  their  refpe&ive  tribes, 
that  they  had  fprung,  both  in  their  father’s  and  their 
mother’s  fide,  for  three  defeents,  from  citizens  of 
Athens.  They  were  likewife  to  prove  that  they  were 
attached  to  the  worfhip  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of 
their  country  ;  that  they  had  in  their  houfe  an  altar 
confecrated  to  Apollo  ;  and  that  they  had  been  re- 
fpe£lfully  obedient  to  their  parents  ;  an  important  and 
facred  part  of  their  character,  which  promifed  that  they 
would  be  faithful  fervants  to  their  country.  They  were 
likewife  to  prove,  that  they  had  ferved  in  a  military 
capacity  the  number  of  years  which  the  republic  re¬ 
quired  of  every  citizen  :  and  this  qualification  gave 
the  (fate  experienced  officers  ;  for  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  quit  the  army  till  they  were  40  years  old. 
Their  fortune  too,  of  which  they  were  to  inform  thofe 
before  whom  they  were  examined,  was  a  warrant  for 
their  fidelity. 

After  the  commiffioners,  who  were  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  their  charadter  and  other  requifites,  had 
made  a  report  of  them,  they  were  then  to  fwear  that 
they  would  maintain  the  laws  ;  which  obligation  if  they 
negledled,  they  engaged  to  ftnd  to  Delphi  a  ftatue  of 
the  weight  of  their  bodies.  According  to  a  law  of  So¬ 
lon,  if  an  archon  got  drunk,  he  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine,  and  fometimes  even  puniffied  with  death. 
Such  magiftrates  as  the  Athenian  archons  were  well 
entitled  to  refpedl  Hence  it  was  eternal  infamy  to 
jnfult  them  ;  and  benee  Demofthenes  obferved,  that 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


to  treat  the  thefmothetce  with  difrefpedl,  was  to  fhow  Arejioa 
difrefpedl  to  the  republic.  11  . 

Another  qualification  indifpenfably  required  of  the  Archprieft. 
fecond  officer  of  this  tribunal,  who  was  called  the  king , 
was  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian 
citizen,  and  that  he  had  efpouied  her  a  virgin  This 
rvas  exafled  of  him,  fays  Demoll hencs,  becaufe  part  of 
his  duty  was  to  facrifice  to  the  gods  jointly  with  his 
wife,  who  inflead  of  appeafing,  would  have  irritated 
them,  if  fhe  had  not  pofTeffed  both  thefe  honours. 

The  inquiry  into  the  private  title  of  the  nine  archons 
was  very  levere  ;  and  this  attention  was  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  they  had  a  right  to  take  a  fiat  in  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  after  they  had  quitted  their  office,  and  given  an 
account  of  their  adminillration. 

When  any  obfeurity  occurred  in  the  laws  relative  to 
religion  and  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  t lie  interpretation 
was  fubmitted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  archons. 

Arillotle  oblerves,  that  Solon,  wliofe  aim  was  to  make 
his  people  happy,  and  who  found  their  government  im 
his  time  ariftocratical,  by  the  eleclion  of  the  nine  ar¬ 
chons,  who  were  annual  magiftrates,  tempt  red  their 
power,  by  eftablifhing  the  privilege  of  appealing  from 
them  to  the  people,  called  by  lot  to  give  their  iuffrage, 
after  having  taken  the  oath  of  the  Heliallse,  in  a  place 
near  the  Panathenaeum,  where  Hiflus  had  formerly  calm¬ 
ed  a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to  peace  by 
an  oath. 

The  archons  were  the  principal  office  rs,  not  only  in 
civil,  but  likewife  in  facred  matters,  and  especially  in 
the  myfteries  of  Bacchus.  The  archons,  however,  who 
were  furnamed  eponytni ,  were  chiefly  employed  in  civil 
affairs;  yet  they  prefided  at  the  great  feafts,  and  held 
the  firfl  rank  there.  Hence  they  are  fumetimes  ftyled 
prieJIs. 

Archon  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  authors  to  divers 
officers,  both  civil  and  religious,  under  the  eaftern  or 
Greek  empire.  Thus  bifhops  are  fometimes  called 
archontes  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  of 
the  emperor’s  court.  We  alfo  read  of  the  archons  of 
the  antimenfciy  archon  of  archons ,  grand  archon ,  ar¬ 
chon  of churches ,  archon  of  the  gof pel ^  archon  of  the  walls  f 
&c. 

ARCHONTICI,  in  church  hiflory,  a  branch  ofVa- 
lentinians;  who  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  crea¬ 
ted  by  God,  but  by  angels  called  Archontes . 

ARCHPRIEST,  Archfresbyter,  a  pried  or  pref- 
byter  eftablifhed  in  fome  diocefes,  with  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  reft.  Anciently  the  archprieft  was  the  firfl 
perfon  after  the  bilhop:  he  was  feated  in  the  church 
next  after  the  biftiop  ;  and  even  a6led  as  his  vicar,  in 
his  abfence,  as  to  all  fpiritual  concerns.  In  the  fixth 
century,  there  were  found  feveral  archpriefts  in  the  fame 
diocefe  ;  from  which  time  fome  will  have  them  to  have 
been  called  deans .  In  the  ninth  century,  they  diftin- 
guifhed  two  kinds  of  cutes  or  pari  flies  :  the  fmalier  go¬ 
verned  by  fimple  priefts  ;  and  the  baptifmal  churches 
by  archpric  fts  ;  who,  befides  the  immediate  concern  of 
the  cure,  had  the  infpedlion  of  the  other  inferior  priefts, 
and  gave  an  account  of  them  to  the  bifliop,  who  go¬ 
verned  the  chief  or  cathedral  church,  in  perfon.  There 
are  arch  pi  t fbyters  Hill  fubfifting  in  the  Greek  church  ; 
veiled  with  mod  of  the  fundlions  and  privileges  of  cho- 
repifeopi  or  rural  dean 3. 

4  F  ARCHTREASURER, 
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Archtrea- 

furer 
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ARCHTREASURER,  the  great  treafurer.  of  the 
German  empire.  This  office  was  created  with  the 
eighth  elt61orate,  in  favour  of  the  elector  Palatine, 
who  had  loll  his  former  ele&orate,  which  was  given  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
who  took  it  away  from  Frederic  V.  elector  Palatine, 
after  the  battle  of  Prague,  where  he  was  defeated  in 
maintaining  his  election  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The 
dignity  of  archtreafurer  was  contefted  between  the 
eledlor  of  Brunfwick,  who  claimed  it  in  virtue  of  his 
defeent  from  the  elector  Frederic,  and  the  ele6tor  Pa* 
latine. 

ARCHILUTE,  Arctleuto,  a  long  and  large  lute, 
having  its  bafs  ftrings  lengthened  after  the  manner  of 
the  theorbo,  and  each  row  doubled,  cither  with  a  little 
oftave  or  an  unifoti.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Italians  for  play¬ 
ing  a  thorough  bafs. 

ARCHYTAS  of  Tarentum,  was  a  Pythagorean 
phiiofopher,  and  alfo  well  {killed  in  mathematics  and 
geography.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  report,  interpofed  his  influence  with  Diony- 
fius  the  tyrant,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  that  renown¬ 
ed  phiiofopher.  According  to  this  date,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  Jamblichus  is  miftaken  when  he  afferts,  that 
lie  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  the  teftimony  of 
a  writer  mentioned  by  Photius,  would  feem  more 
worthy  of  credit,  that  he  was  the  eighth  fucceffive  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  But  his  fame.  wTas 
not  confined  to  the  circle  of  literature  }  for  fo  eminent 
w7ere  his  military  talents,  that,  in  oppofition  to  an  ex- 
prefs  law  of  his  country,  that  no  man  ffiould  be  chofen 
more  than  once  the  general  of  its  armies,  he  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  that  important  Ration  no  lefs  than  feven.times. 
He  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Pythagoras  in  his  diflerta- 
tions  on  fpeculative  philofophy.  Ho  taught  in  mora¬ 
lity,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  deftruftive  to  .man  as  plea- 
fure  \  that  in  every  condition  of  fociety,  virtue  is  to  be 
purfued  for  its  own  merit,  and  that  every  extreme  is 
incompatible  with  virtue.  Ariftotle  was  indebted  to 
Archvtas  for  his  general  heads  of  arrangement,  en¬ 
titled*  his  “  Ten  Categories,”  and  very  probably  for 
that  principal  idea  in  his  Ethics,  that  virtue  confifts  in 
avoiding  exceffes.  By  difeovering  the  duplication  of 
the  cube  by  means  of  the  conic  feflions,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals  between  two 
given  lines,  lie  difplayed  his  great  knowledge  in  ma¬ 
thematics.  He  is  reported  to  have  invented  feveral 
curious  hydraulic  machines,  and  to  have  made  a  kind 
of  winged  automaton  $  and  his  genius  is  likewife  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  invention  of  the  ferew  and  crane.  In 
h  beautiful  ode,  Horace  records  bis  fad  fate,  in  being 
cafb  upon  the  Apulian  ffiorc,  an  unburied  corpfe  \  and 
mentions  him  as  an  excellent  aftronomer  and  geogra¬ 
pher. 

T c  maris  et  terra  mtmeroque  cavcutis  arena 
Menforem  cohibent ,  Archyta , 

Pulveres  exigui  prope  /itus  pawn  Matinum 
Munera  :  nec  quid qu am  tibi  prodejl 
Aei'ias  tentqffc  domos ,  animoque  votundwn 
Percurrije  polum ,  morituro . 

Archytas,  what  avails  thy  nice  furvey 
Of  ocean’s  countlefs  fands,  of  earth,  and  fea  ? 

In  vain  thy  mighty  fpirit  once  could  foar 
To  orbs  celeftial,  and  their  courfe  explore. 


ARC 

If  here,  upon  the  tempefl-beaten  ftrand, 

You  lie  confin’d,  till  fome  more  lib’ral  hand 
Shall  itrew  the  pious  duft  in  funeral  rite, 

And  wing  thee  to  the  boundlefs  realms  of  light.  _ 

Francis. 

A  fingular  modefty,  and  a  firm  command  ef  his  paf- 
fions,  were  the  leading  features  in  his  moral  chara&er. 

In  his  anger  he  never  chaftifed  any  of  his  fervants.  He 
faid  one  day  to  a  certain  dependant  who  had  difobliged 
him,  “  What  ffiould  I  have  done  to  you  if  I  had  not 
been  angry  ?”  He  maintained  a  uniform  decency  not 
often  obferved  in  ancient  writings. 

A  fmall.treatife,  entitled  m  nxvroz  On 

the  Univcrfe,”  and  fome  other  {mall  fragments,  “  On 
Wifdom,”  and  “  On  the  Good  and  Happy  Man,”  are 
the  only  pieces  aferibed  to  this  phiiofopher  that  are  ft  ill 
extant. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  now  the  department  of  Aube,  featedon  the 
river  Aube.  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

ARCO,  a  ftrong  town  and  caftle  in  the  Trentin,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  w'as  taken  by  the 
French  in  1703,  and  abandoned  foon  after.  It  Rands 
on  the  river  Sarca,  near  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake 
Garda.  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  52. 

ARCONA,  a  ftrong  town  lituated  on  the  ifland  of 
Rugen  in  the  Baltic.  It  flood  on  a  high  promontory, 
with  the  caft,  north,  and  foutli  Tides  defended  by  fteep 
and  lofty  precipices,  and  the  weft  by  a  wall  50  feet 
high,  proportionally  thick,  and  fecured  by  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch.  It  was,  however,  taken  and  ruined,  in 
1168,  by  Valdemar  king  of  Denmark.  One  of  the 
conditions  impofed  by  the  conqueror  was,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ftiould  deftroy  a  temple  they  had  erefted  to  St 
Vitus,  and  deliver  up  the  vaft  treafure  belonging  to  this 
tutelary  faint.  Another  was,  that  they  ftiould  pay  40 
filver  yokes  for  oxen,  by  way  of  tribute,  and  enter  as 
foldiers  in  the  Danifli  fervice  when  called  upon. 

'  ARCOS,  a  ftrong  city  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  feated 
on  a  high  craggy  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the 
Guadeleto.  Its  ftrength  lies  not  only  in  its  fituation, 
but  in  the  works  ere&ed  for  its  defence,  and  it  is  inac- 
ceffible  on  every  fide  but  one.  The  governor  refides  in 
an  old  caftle,  from  whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpeft, 
which  extends  very  far  into  the  neighbouring  country. 
W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  36.  40. 

ARCTIC,  in  AJlronomy ,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
north  pole,  or  the  pole  raifed  above  our  horizon.  It  is 
called  the  arfiic  pole ,  on  occafion  of  the  conftellation  of 
the  little  bear,  in  Greek  called  oc^xras  ;  the  laft  ftar  in 
the  tail  whereof  nearly  points  out  the  north  pole. 

Arctic  Circle,  is  a.lefler  circle  of  the  fphere,  parallel 
to  the  equator,  and  230  30'  diftant  from  the  north 
pole  ;  from  whence  its  name.  This,  and  its  oppofite, 
the  antavBic,  are  called  the  two  polar  circles  ;  and  may 
be  conceived  to  be  described  by  the  motion  of  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  round  the  poles  of  the  equator,  or  of  the 
world. 

ARCTIUM,  Burdock.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARCTOPHYLAX,  (from  oc^xtos,  bear ,  and  $y- 
Xur la,  I  guard),  in  AJlronomy,  a  conftellation,  otherwife 
called  Bootes. 

ARCTOPUS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARCTOTIS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARCTURUS, 
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Ar&urus  ARCTURUS,  in  Agronomy,  a  fixed  ftar,  of  the 
||  firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Ar£fophylax,  or 
Ardebil.  Bootes.  The  word  is  formed  of  u^Krog,  bear,  and 
-J_y  /«//,  q.  d.  bear’s  tail,  as  being  very  near  it.  This 
ftar  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as  in  the  following 
verfe  of  Virgil  : 

ArBurum ,  pluviafque  Hyades ,  geminafque  Triones. 

See  alfo  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  32. 

ARCUATION,  in  Gardening,  the  method  of  raid¬ 
ing  trees  by  layers,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner. 

Strong  mother  plants  or  ftools  mull  be  planted  in  a 
clear  border,  and  in  a  ftraight  line,  about  fix  feet 
afunder.  When  thefe  have  fhot  five  or  fix  main  branches 
from  the  roots,  and  as  many  collateral  branches,  the 
former  muft  be  bent  to  the  ground,  and  there  fattened. 
The  fmall  branches  muft  be  covered  three  inches  deep 
upon  the  joints,  and  have  a  large  bafon  of  earth  made 
round  them  to  hold  the  water. 

About  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  opened, 
and  if  they  have  taken  root,  may  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  into  the  nurfery  ;  but  if  they  have  not  fufheient- 
ly  extended  their  roots,  they  muft  be  fuffered  to  remain 
till  the  fpring,  and  then  tranfplanted. 

ARCUCCIO,  Arcutio,  a  machine  made  of  a 
board,  covered  with  pieces  of  hoops,  like  the  tilt  of  a 
wraggon  :  ufed  in  Italy  to  prevent  children  from  being 
overlaid  and  fmothered  by  nurfes  or  others.  Every 
nurfe  in  Florence  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an  ar¬ 
cutio,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

ARDAMON,  or  Ardama,  in -antiquity,,  a  veflel 
of  water  placed  at  the  door  of  a  perfon  deccafed,  till 
the  time  of  burial,  as  a  token  that  the  family  was  in 
mourning,  and  to  lerve  to  fprinkle  and  purify  perfonsas 
they  came  out  of  the  hnufe. 

ARD  ASSES,  in  Commerce,  the  coarfeft  of  all  the 
filks  of  Perfia  ;  and  as  it  were  the  refufe  of  each  kind. 
In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  leg  is,  the  lioufets,  the  choufs, 
and  the  paqas  ardajfes ,  to  fignify  the  worft  of  thofe 
four  forts  of  Perfian  filks. 

ARDASSINES,  in  Commerce,  called  in  France 
ablaques  ;  a  very  fine  fort  of  Perfian  filks,  little  inferior 
in  finenefs  to  the  fourbaftis,  or  rather  cherbaftis,  and  yet 
it  is  little  ufed  in  the  filk  manufa6tures  of  Lyons  and 
„  Tours,  becaufe  that  kind  of  filk  will  not  bear  hot  water 
in  the  winding. 

ARDEA,  the  crane.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

Ardea,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Latium, 
the  royal  refidence  of  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
(Livy)  ;  fo  called,  either  from  the  augury  of  the  heron, 
(Hyginus)  ;  or  from  the  exceftive  heat  of  the  country, 
(Martial).  It  was  in  a  marftiy,  fickly  fituation,  (Stra¬ 
bo,  Seneca).  It  was  built  by  Danae,  the  mother  of 
Perfeus,  (Virgil)  -,  above  five  miles  diftant  from  the 
fea,  and  20  from  Rome  :  now  a  hamlet.  It  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony,  ("Livv)  ;  the  inhabitants  called  Ardeates . 
E.  Long.  17.  49.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

ARDEBIL,  or  Ardevil,  a  town  of  Perfia  in  the 
province  of  Aderbijan.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
Jenghiz  Khan,  in  1222,  when  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
were  deftroyed  :  but  it  has  been  fince  rebuilt*,  and  is 
ftill  ranked  for  dignity  among  the  beft  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  refidence 
and  burying-place  of  fome  of  the  Perfian  kings  j  par¬ 


ticularly  the  fepulchre  of  Sheik  Sefi  is  at  this  place,  Ardebil 
to  which  the  people  refort  in  pilgrimage.  He  founded  li 
a  place,  which  they  call  his  kitchen,  with  a  revenue  ,  Arden< 
fufficient  to  maintain  1000  poor  people,  and  to  feed 
them  three  times  a-day.  Three  or  four  of  the  largeft 
principal  ftreets  have  fhops,  and  are  planted  on  each 
fide  with  elms  and  linden  trees,  to  keep  off  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  fun  5  but  the  houfes  are  poorly  built, 
with  bricks  dried  in  the  fun  :  yet  moft  of  them,  that 
are  not  in  the  bazars  or  market  places,  have  the  plca- 
fure  and  conveniency  of  a  garden  full  of  trees  bearing 
fruit  ;  and  there  are  large  fpots  in  the  out  parts  of  the 
town,  where  the  houfes  are  at  a  diftanee  from  each 
other,  and  the  fpaces  between  planted  with  trees,  which 
render  the  city  of  a  large  extent.  The  meidan,  or 
great  fquare,  is  300  paces  long,  and  150  broad,  having 
(hops  all  round  *,  which,  when  this  place  was  in  a 
flouriftiing  condition,  were  ftored  with  all  manner  of 
valuable  commodities. 

Through  the  city  there  pafs  two  branches  of  a  rivu¬ 
let,  which  are  fometimes  enlarged  by  the  melting  of 
the  fnow  on  the  mountains,  fo  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  make  canals  to  divert  the  ftream.  In  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  it  broke  down  the  dikes  and 
carried  away  a  great  number  of  houfes.  The  city  is 
without  walls,  and  is  feated  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
plain  encompafted  with  mountains,  the  higheft  of  which 
lies  weft  ward,  and  is  always  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe 
render  the  air  fometimes  extremely  hot,  and  at  others 
intolerably  cold,  which  occafions  epidemical  diftempers, 
that  carry  off  great  numbers  of  people.  The  foil  pro¬ 
duces  no  fruit  near  the  city  but  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches  *,  and  yet  is  good  both  for  corn  and  pafture. 

The  (beep  are  fo  numerous,  that  100,000  have  pafied 
over  the  city  bridge  in  a  day.  There  are  here  feveral 
r-rts  of  mineral  waters,  which  ferve  both  for  common 
bathing,  and  for  the  cure  of  various  difeafes  ;  one  of 
thefe  is  a  fulphureous  fpring,  whofe  exhalations  render 
the  circumambient  air  extremely  difagreeable.  There 
are  three  fprings  which  produce  water  as  hot  as  if  it 
was  boiling  *,  and  from  which,  waters  are  conveyed  to 
the  public  baths  in  the  city.  About  half  a  league 
from  the  city,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  public  road, 
there  is  a  pool  of  (landing  water,  which  is  covered  all 
over  with  fait  like  ice.  E.  Long.  47.  30.  N.  Lat. 

37*  55* 

ARDECHE,  a  department  of  France,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  a  river,  and  comprehends  part  of 
Dauphiny. 

ARDEN,  the  common  name  of  forefts  among  the 
Celtae,  from  the  widely  extenfive  one  which  ranged  for 
300  miles  acrofs  the  country  of  Gaul,  or  that  "which 
covered  more  than  half  the  county  of  Warwick  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  fites  of  which  ftill  retain  the  appellation 
of  Arden,  to  the  much  fmailer  one  of  the  ancient  Man- 
cenion,  that  covered  and  furrounded  the  fite  of  the 
prefent  Manchefter.  It  is  written  Arduen  by  Caefar  and 
Tacitus  in  fpcaking  of  the  foreft  in  Gaul,  and  Ardven 
by  Ofiian  in  mentioning  the  woods  of  Caledonia.  It 
cannot  (Tays  Mr  Whitaker)  be  compounded  of  ar  the 
prepofitive  article  in  Celtic,  and  the  fubftantive  den,  as 
Baxter  and  Camden  afiert  it  to  be  *,  but  is  formed  of 
ard  an  adjeiftive,  and  ven  the  fame  as  den.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  name  therefore  is  not,  as  Mr  Baxter  renders 
it,  (imply  the  hills ,  or  even,  as  the  ingenious  tranflator 
4  F  Z  of 
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Arden-  of  Ofiian  interprets  it,  the  high  lull.  Ard  fignifies  ei- 
brrg  ther  high  or  great,  and  ven  or  den  either  a  hill  or 
Ji  wood.  Arduen ,  Ardven,  or  Arden ,  then,  means  a  con- 
r  ra  .  fiderable  wood.  Hence,  only,  the  name  became  ap¬ 
plicable  to  fuch  very  different  fites,  as  the  plains  of 
War  wick  (hire  and  the  lulls  of  Scotland  :  and  it  was 
given,  not  only  to  the  moff  1  xlenfive  foreff  s,  to  that 
•which  was  the  greatcff  in  Gaul,  or  fo  confiderable  in 
Britain  ;  but  to  many  that  were  important  only  with¬ 
in  their  own  contra<Red  diffri&s,  as  the  wood  of  Man- 
cenion  above  mentioned,  and  others. 

ARDENBURG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Flanders,  and  formerly  the  moff  confiderable  in 
that  country  •,  but  it  has  been  difmantled  by  the  Dutch. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  16. 

ARDENNE,  a  foreff  in  France,  formerly  of  vaft 
extent  *,  but  the  trees  are  in  many  places  grubbed  up, 
and  where  they  Rood  are  built  cities,  towns,  and  ab¬ 
beys,  At  prefen t  it  extends  from  Thionville,  nea$  the 
country  of  Lisge,  to  Doncherry  and  Sedan,  on  the  con¬ 
fine^  of  Champagne.  The  roads  are  fo  narrow  in  fome 
places,  that  two  waggons  cannot  pafs  each  other  *,  and 
therefore  the  waggons  are  obliged  to  provide  them- 
fielves  with  bells  or  horns  to  give  one  another  notice  to 
flop  in  time. 

ARDENNES,  a  department  of  France,  which  com¬ 
prehends  part  of  Champagne,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  foreff. 

ARDENTES,  in  middle-age  writers,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  thofe  affli<Red  with  the  ignis  facer,  or 
eryfipelas.  They  were  thus  called,  as  feeming  to  be 
fcorehed  or  burned  with  the  difeafe.  Hence  alfo  the 
abbey  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris  is  called  Domus  Arden - 
tium ,  by  reafon,  as  it  is  faid,  that  great  numbers  were 
cured  of  that  diftt  mper  at  the  Ririne  of  this  faint,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  VI. 

ARDES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Auvergne, 
and  the  principal  place  of  the  duchy  of  Mercceur.  It 
ferves  as  a.  mart  for  the  commodities  and  trade  between 
Upp?r  and  Lower  Auvergne.  E.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat. 
45.  22. 

ARDFERT,  a  town  of  Ireland,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Kerry,  with  an  univerfity,  which  was  held  in 
the  higheft  efteem.  It  is  a  biffiop’s  fee,  and  borough 
by  ancient  prefcriptioq,  and  has  been  held  in  cotnmen- 
dom  with  the  biihopric  of  Limerick  ever  fince  the  Re- 
jfforalion.  The  bifliops  were  anciently  called  Bifhops 
of  Kerry.  St  Brandon,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is  de¬ 
dicated,  had  his  firfi  education  in  this  county,  under 
Bifhop  Ert  ;  but  he  finiffied  his  ftudies  in  Connaught, 
St  Jarlath  bifhop  of  Tuam  being  his  preceptor.  The 
ruins  here  are  very  extenfive.  Near  the  cathedral  was 
an  anchorite  tower,  the  loftieff  and  fineft  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  being  120  feet  high  :  it  fell  fuddenly  in  1771. 
In  the  ruined  churches  there  are  feveral  infcriptions 
round  the  mouldings  of  the  tombftones  5  and  over  an 
arch,  behind  Lord  Glandore’s  houfe,  is  an  infcription 
in  relief  done  in  a  mafterly  manner,  but  the  chara6lers 
unknown. 

ARDRAH,  a  fmall  territory  or  kingdom  of  Africa, 
in  Guinea  properly  fo  called.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Thomas,  and  has  a  town  called  Ar- 
dres ,  fuppofed  to  be  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  licentious,  and  have  neither  temple  nor  any  place 
for  religious  worfbip*  However  they  are  very  courage- 
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ous ;  and  their  king  was  abfolute,  till  lately  that  the  Ardres 
king  of  Dahomy  made  war  upon  this  and  the  neigh-  U 
bouring  territories,  brought  th<  m  under  fubje&ion,  and  Arelate* 
burnt  the  towns,  particularly  Ardres.  The  air  is  very 
unwholefome  to  Europeans  :  yet  the  natives  live  to  a 
great  age  ;  but  the  fmall  pox  makes  great  deffru&ion 
among  them.  This  country  is  fertile  in  Indian  corn, 
palm  wine,  plants,  and  fruits,  which  lafi  all  the  year 4 
and  they  make  a  great  deal  of  fait. 

ARDRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Picardy, 
now  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  Here  was 
an  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VII I. 
king  of  England  in  1520.  It  is  feated  in  the  rnidft  o£ 
a  morafs  eight  miles  fouth  of  Calais.  E.  Long.  2.  o; 

N.  Lat.  50.  35. 

ARDS,  Barony  OF,  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ire¬ 
land  :  it  is  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  in  fome  places  three 
and  in  none  above  fix  miles  broad  ;  but  the  foil  is  for 
the  moff  part  tolerably  good.  It  lies  between  the  lake 
of  Strangford  and  the  fea,  and  in  the  fouth  part  it  is 
oppofite  to  Lecale.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  obtained  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  this  barony  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fen t  his 
natural  fon  with  a  colony  to  poffefs  it  *,  but  he  was  in¬ 
tercepted  and  {lain  by  an  Irilhman.  After  Sir  Thomas’s 
death,  Ards  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  fome  of  the 
Scots  nobility. 

ARDUB  A,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Pannonians.  If 
was  taken  by  Germanicus  about  the  7th  year  of  the 
Chriftian  aera  *,  but  its  redu&ion  was  more  owing  to  the 
difagreement  that  reigned  among  the  inhabitants  than 
to  the  valour  of  the  Romans.  The  greater  part  of  the 
citizens  were  for  fubmitting  ;  but  the  women,  more  fond, 
of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  than  the  men,  join¬ 
ed  fome  Roman  deferters,  and  falling  upon  their  huf- 
bands,  killed  a  great  number  of  them  :  but  being  at 
laR  overcome  by  the  men,  who  then  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans,  the  women  either  threw  themfelves  head¬ 
long  from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  or,  fetting  fire  to 
their  houfes,  burnt  themfelves  and  their  children  to 
death. 

AREA,  in  general,  denotes  any  plain  furface,  where¬ 
on  we  walk,  &c.  The  word  is  Latin,  importing  more 
properly  a  threffiing  floor  j  and  is  derived  from  arere 
“  to  be  dry.”' 

Area,  in  ArchiteSlure ,  denotes  the  fpace  or  fite  of 
ground  on  which  an  edifice  Rands.  It  is  aHo  ufed  for 
inner  courts  and  thofe  portions  of  ground. 

Area,  in  Geometry ,  denotes  the  fuperficial  content 
of  any  figure.  Thus,  if  a  figure,  e.  g.  a  field,  be  in 
form  of  a  fquare,  and  its  fide  be  40  feet  long,,  its  area 
is  faid  to  be  1600  fquare  feet  *,  or  it  contains  1600 
little  fquares,  each  a  foot  every  way. 

AREB,  a  kind  of  imaginary  money  ufed  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Four  arebs  are  equal  to 
one  crou,  or  IOO  lacs  ;  one  lac  to  100,000  roupees. 

AREBO,  or  Arebon,  a  town  on  the  Slave  coaR  of 
Guinea,  in  Africa,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Formofa.  The  Englifh  had  once  a  fa&ory  there,  as 
the  Dutch  have  Rill.  It  is  a  large  oblong  place,  indif¬ 
ferently  well  peopled,  and  furnifiied  with  houfes  built 
of  reeds  and  leaves.  E.  Long.  5*  5*  ^aE  5*  °* 

ARECA,  the  Fausee-nut.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARELATE,  or  Arelatum,  is  a  town  of  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  on  the  Rhone,  denoting  a  town 
on,  or  beyond,  a  niarffi,  according  to  the  particular 

RtuatioiS* 
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Afemberg  Situation  of  the  fpeaker ;  called  Ar elate  Sextanorum  pagus  to  Solon.  Other  authors  think  differently  :  and  Areopagus. 

II  ( Piiny,  Mela,  Coin),  becaufe  it  had  a  colony  of  the  with  good  reafon  ;  for  it  appears  undeniable,  that  this  '  »  ' 

|  .Areopagus.  fixth  j  ion<  Writers  of  the  lower  age  call  it  Arelas ,  tribunal  was  i n Hi tu ted  before  Solon.  But  the  belt  a u- 

1  i  -all's,  (Prudentius,  Aufonius).  There  was  a  double  thorities  allow  him  the  honour  of.  its  reftoration.  1  he 

Arelas,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  and  joined  by  a  city  of  Athens,  governed  till  this  time  by  tribunals  of 

bridge,  (Aufonius)  ;  that  on  the  left  fide  is  thought  to  a  eircumfcribed  jurifdi&ion,  which  were  multiplied  by- 

have  been  built  by  Conilantine.  Tiberius’s  father  was  the  moft  trifling  accidents  and  circumftances,  took  no 

fent  by  Julius  Ccefar  at  the  head  of  the  colony,  (Sueto-  fixed  political  or  civil  form,  however  clofely  united 

nius)  j  and  hence  the  appellation  Julia  Paterna ,  as  ap-  the  members  of  thofe  tribunals  were  by  their  general 

pears  from  an  infeription.  It  was  a  favourite  place  of  views  towards  the  public  good,  and  by  the  common 

the  Romans,  and  greatly  ornamented  ;  and  hence  called  love  of  their  country.  As  each  of  thofe  tribunals  could 

Gallula  Roma ,  (Aufonius).  It  is  now  called  Arles.  only  ad  in  proportion  to  the  power  delegated  to  it, 

E.  Long.  5.  N.  Lat,  43.  40.  it  was  impoflible  that  fo  many  different  and  unequal 

ARE  MB  ERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  impreffions  fhould  give  to  the  great  machine,  of  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  defended  by  a  cattle.  It  is  the  Rate  that  uniform  and  regular  movement  which,  by- 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  was  ere&ed  an  impulfe  always  the  fame,  would  keep  each  part  m 
into  a  principality  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  in  the  fituation  it  fhould  maintain  with  relation  to  the 
favour  of  John  de  Ligne,  lord  of  Barbazon,  who  took  whole. 

the  name  of  Aremberg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aer.  To  efFeft  this  univerfal  and  harmonious  power,  it 
E.  Long.  7.  3.  N.  Lat.  50.  27.  was  neceffary  toMnite  the  different  channels  of  public 

AREMORICA,  or  Armorica,  a  part  of  Gaul,  be-  authority,  which,  by  being  too  much  dillributed,  loft 
tween  the  Sequana  and  Ligeris,  (Csefar,  Hirtius)  }  do-  its  force.  I  his  authority  Solon  collected,  and  placed 
noting  a  country  on,  or  beyond  the  fea,  ar  moer ,  or  are  it  all  in  the  court. of  Areopagus,  which  confequently 
tnoer,  Celtic.  Pliny  indeed  fays,  that  Aquitania  was  became  the  mainfpring  of  the  government.  The  judges 
formerly  called  Aremorica  ;  but  in  this  he  Hands  alone.  of  this  court,  who,  under  Draco,  decided  only  invcafes 
In  the  lower  age,  the  term  Armorica  was  confined  to  of  murder,  now  took  cognizance  of  crimes  of  every 
Bretagne  in  France.  .  kind  :  and  the  fame  tribunal  which  inflifted  capital  pu- 

ARENA,  in  Roman- Antiquity,  a  place  where  the  nifhment  on  murder,  poifoning, burning  of  hotifes,  theft, 
gladiators  fought 4  fo  called  from  its  being  always  &c.  ftruck  at  the  roots  of  thofe  crimes,  by  arraigning 
ftrewed  with  fand,  to  conceal  from  the  view  of  the  peo-  idlenefs,  luxury,  and  debauchery.  Equally  attentive  to 
pie  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  combat.  Nero  is  faid  to  have  ftimulate  the  indolence  of  the  young,  and  the  languor  of 
ftrewed  the  arena  with  gold  dull.  the  old,  thefe  fage  judges  roufed  in  the  one  the  laudable 

AREN  ARIA,  or  Sandwort.  See  Botany  In -  ambition  to  ferve  the  ftate,  and  reftored  to  the  others 
jeXt  their  former  a&ivitv.  Satisfied  that  extremes  produce 

AREN  ACUM,  or  ARENACUS,  one  of  the  four  towns  the  fame  effeds,  they  thought  the  republic  had  as  much 

or  larger  villages'  in  the  ifland  of  the  Batavi,  (Tacitus).  to  fear  from  the  excels  of  wealth  as  from  the  gripe  of 

Now  Arnheun ,  in  Guelderland.  E.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  poverty.  Hence  they  exacted  a  minute  account  of  the 
Lat.  52.  2.  effefts  of  every  individual.  Hence  their  great  feverity 

ARENARII,in  Antiquity ,  gladiators  who  combated  to  thofe  idle  citizens,  who,  inftead  of  being  nfeful  mem- 
ivith  beads  in  the  arena  or  amphitheatre.  The  arenarii  bersin  a  ftate,  are  its  bane,  and  its  dishonour.  Ifocrates 

were  Haves  of  the  loweft  rank  ;  fo  that,  though  manu-  draws  a  moft  beautiful  and  ftriking  picture  of  thofe  ve- 

mitted,  they  were  not  capable  of  being  Roman  citizens.  nerable  and  aftonifhing  men,  and  of  the  order  and  har- 

They  were  the  fame  with  what  were  other  wife  called  mony  which  flourilhed  in  Athens  oy  their  wife  admini- 

Bejliarii,  ftration. 

ARENARIUM,  in  EcclefiaJHcal  Writers ,  denotes  The  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  favs  that  author, 
a  cemetery  or  burying  ground.  The  arenaria  were  were  more  induftrious  to  prevent  crimes,  by  reprefent- 

properly  a  kind  of  pits,  or  holes,  under  ground,  where-  ing  them  in  an  odious  light,  than  to  eftablifti  modes  of 

in  the  ancient  Chriftians  not  only  buried  their  dead,  punifhment.  It  was  their  opinion,  that  the  enemies  of 
but  held  their  religious  aftemblies  in  times  of  perfecu-  the  ftate  were  the  inftruments  deftined  by  thb  gods  to 
tion.  punifti  the  wicked  ;  but  that  it  was  their  province  to 

ARENSBERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  correal  and  reform  public  and  private  manners.  I  hey 

circle  of  Weftphalia,  upon  the  river  Roer.  E.  Long.  were  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  condu6I  of  all  tlie  citi- 

8.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  25.  zens,  but  particularly  to  that  of  the  youth.  They 

ARENSBURG,  an  epifcopal  and  maritime  town  of  well  knew  that  the  impetuofity  of  juvenile  paftion  gave 

Livonia  in  Sweden,  feated  in  the  ille  of  Ofel,  in  the  the  moft  violent  (hocks  to  health  and  growing  virtue  , 

Baltic  fea.  E.  Long.  22.  40.  N.  Lat.  58.  15.  that  it  was  the  duty  of  infpe&ors  of  .education  to  fof- 

AREOLA,  among  Anatomijis ,  the  coloured  circle  ten  the  aufterity  of  moral  d ifei pline  with  innocent  plea¬ 
furrounding  the  nipple  of  the  breaft.  fute  ;  and  that  no  recreations  were  more  eligible  than 

AREOPAGUS,  a  fovereign  tribunal  at  Athens,  fa-  bodily  exercifes,  which  enable  a  young  man  to  give  a 

mous  for  the  juftice  and  impartiality  of  its  decrees,  to  good  education  its  full  play,  which  .  improve  health, 

which  the  gods  themfelves  are  faid  to  have  fubraitted  give  a  pleafurable  and  agreeable  vivacity,  and.  even  for- 
their  differences.  It  was  in  the  town, on  a  rock  or  hill  tify  the  mind.  The  fortunes  of  the  Athenians  were 

oppofite  to  the  citadel.  The  word  fignifies  ftriaiy,  too  unequal  to  admit  the  fame  mode  of  education  ;  and 

rock  of  Mars .  therefore  the  youth  were  trained  in  a  manner  fuitable 

Plutarch  attributes  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Areo-  to  the  rank  and  circumftances  of  their  refpedlive  fami¬ 
lies 
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Areopagus,  lies.  Thofe  of  the  inferior  dalles  were  taughLagricul- 
1 1  *  v  —  ture  and  commerce  ;  from  thi*  principle,  that  idlenefs 
is  followed  by  indigence,  and  that  indigence  excites 
to  the  mod  daring  and  atrocious  crimes.  Having  thus 
endeavoured,  by  wife  precautions,  to  preclude  the  en¬ 
trance  of  moral  evil,  they  thought  they  had  little  to 
fear. 

ExercifeS  of  the  body,  fuch  as  horfemanfhip  and 
hunting,  were  objeds  of  education  to  the  youth  of  li¬ 
beral  fortune.  In  this  fage  distribution,  their  great 
aim  was  to  prevent  the  poor  from  committing  crimes, 
and  to  facilitate  to  the  rich  the  acquifition  of  virtue. 
Not  fatisfied  with  having  eftabiilhed  good  laws,  they 
were  extremely' careful  to  fee  that  they  were  obferved. 
With  this  view  they  had  divided  the  city  into  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  country  into  cantons.  1  hus  every  thing 
palled  under  their  eyes;  nothing  efcaped  them  ;  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  private  condufl  of  every  ci¬ 
tizen.  Thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  irregula¬ 
rity  were  cited  before  the  magiflrates,  and  were  repre¬ 
hended,  or  punifhed  in  proportion  to  their  mifdemea- 
nour. 

The  fame  Areopagites  obliged  the  rich  to  relieve  the 
poor.  They  repreffed  the  intemperance  of  the  youth  by 
a  fevere  difeipline.  Corruption  in  magiflrates  was  fup- 
preffed  by  the  punilhments  denounced  againft  it  ;  and 
the  old  men,  at  the  fight  of  the  employments  of  the 
young,  felt  themfelves  animated  with  a  degree  of  juve¬ 
nile  vigour  and  a&ivity. 

Religion  came  like  wife  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Areopagites.  Plato  durft  never,  we  are  told  by  Judin 
Martyr,  divulge  his  private  opinion  concerning  the  Dei¬ 
ty.  He  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians  the  dc&rine  of 
Mofes.  It  appeared  to  him  the  bed,  and  he  embraced 
it  with  ardour.  But  his  dread  of  the  Areopagites,  who 
were  attached  to  the  prevailing  fydem,  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  even  to  name  the  author  of  fentiments  which 
oppofed  the  common  tradition. 

The  public  edifices,  the  cleannefs  of  the  dreets,  the 
pay  of  the  foldiers,  the  didribution  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  intereded  the  republic,  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Areopagus.  The  people  them¬ 
felves,  jealous  as  they  were  of  their  power,  did  nothing 
without  confulting  this  adembly,  and  differed  it,  without 
*  a  murmur,  to  amend  their  precipitate  decrees.  Yet  this 

authority,  however  great  it  may  fee m,  was  fubjedt  to 
the  laws;  by  them  rewards  and  punilhments  were  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  thofe  refpe£table  judges  gave  an  account 
of  the  exercife  of  their  trull  to  public  cenfors,  who  were 
placed  betwixt  them  and  the  people  to  prevent  the  arif- 
tocracy  from  growing  too  powerful. 

The  mod  important  qualifications  were  required  in 
thofe  who  entered  into  the  Areopagus.  Solon  made  a 
law,  by  which  they  who  had  not  been  archons  for  a 
year  fliould  not  be  admitted  members  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus.  To  give  more  force  to  his  law,  he  fubjeded  him- 
felf  to  it,  and  was  only  admitted  on  that  title.  This 
was  but  the  firlt  Hep  ;  thofe  annual  magidrates,  after 
having  given  law  to  the  republic,  were  interrogated  on 
their  adminiftration.  If  their  condu£l  was  found  irre¬ 
proachable,  they  were  admitted  Areopagites  with  eu- 
logium  ;  but  the  fmalled  mifeonduft  excluded  them 
from  that  honour  for  ever.  What  adminidration  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  a  tribunal  fo  well  compofed  ! 


what  veneration  was  not  due  to  men  of  fuch  rare  talents. Areopagus. 

and  virtue  !  Such  refped  was  paid  them,  that  people  - r*— ' 

prefumed  not  to  laugh  in  their  prefence  ;  and  fo  well 
eftabiilhed  was  their  reputation  tor  equity,  that  thofe 
whom  they  condemned,  or  dilmilfed  without  granting 
their  petition,  never  complained  that  they  had  been  un- 
judly  treated. 

The  edifice  of  the  Areopagus  was  extremely  fimple  ; 
and  its  roof,  which  was  at  fird  of  the  mod  common 
materials,  remained  in  that  date  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gudus.  This  we  learn  from  Vitruvius.  Orefles  was 
the  fird  who  thought  of  embellidiing  it.  He  raifed  in 
it  an  altar  to  Minerva.  He  like  wife  adorned  it  with 
two  feats  of  folid  filver  ;  on  one  of  which  the  accnfer 
fat,  and  the  accufed  on  the  other.  The  one  feat  was 
confecrated  to  Injury ,  and  the  other  to  Impudence, 

This  religious  fketch  was  brought  to  perfection  by  E- 
pimenides,  who  ere&ed  altars  to  thofe  allegorical  dei¬ 
ties,  and  foon  after  a  temple,  which  Cicero  mentions 
in  his  fecond  book  of  laws.  This  temple  correfponded 
with  that  which  Oredes  had  built  to  the  Furies,  who 
brought  him  to  Athens,  and  procured  him  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Minerva.  Epimenides  dedicated  it  a  fecond 
time  to  the  Furies,  or  fevere  Goddeffes ,  as  they  were 
termed  by  the  Athenians.  A  man  was  thought  loft 
without  refource,  and  a  viClim  to  every  human  ill,  if  he 
enforced  a  perjury  by  invoking  the  facred  name  of  thofe 
tremendous  divinities. 

Thofe  who  employed  their  thoughts  in  folving  the 
myfteries  of  Paganifm,  imagined  that  the  Eumenides 
had  their  temple  fo  near  the  court  of  Areopagus,  that 
they  might  enlighten  the  judges  by  their  infpiration, 
and,  by  their  continual  aftiftance,  prevent  them  from 
committing  thofe  errors  to  which  human  weaknefs  is 
liable.  To  propitiate  thofe  terrible  deities,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  favour  for  the  Areopagus,  they  were  wor- 
fhipped  with  great  punctuality  and  devotion  ;  and  the 
fenate  itfelf  appointed  their  priefts.  Demofthenes  had 
been  nominated  to  prefide  over  their  facrifices  ;  and  he 
thought  it  very  extraordinary,  that  he,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
public  had  confided  fo  important  an  office,  Ihould  be 
publicly  impeached. 

It  was  natural  to  afTociate  with  the  Eumenides  the 
other  deities  who  ffiared  with  them  the  fovereign  em¬ 
pire  over  the  dead.  Epimenides  placed  in  their  temples 
the  ftatues  of  Pluto,  of  Mercury,  and  of  Tellus.  They 
were  all,  according  to  Paufanias,  of  an  agreeable  form. 

Each  of  them  was  placed  upon  an  altar,  on  which  the 
citizens,  or  ftrangers,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
Areopagus,  made  their  grateful  offerings.  But  it  was 
not  to  gratitude  alone  that  thefe  feveral  deities  owed  all 
the  incenfe  that  fennked  upon  their  altars.  They  who 
had  been  accufed  before  the  fenate,  harafled  with  fuper- 
ftition,  and  uncertain  how  thefe  deities  would  be  affeft- 
ed  towards  them,  were  lavilh  of  facrifices  to  obtain  their 
clemency,  by  which  they  hoped  their  judges  would  like- 
wife  be  influenced. 

The  tomb  of  Oedipus  was  another  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  Areopagus.  It  was  in  the  outward  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  where  a  barge  was  like  wife  placed,  which 
made  a  part  of  the  pomp  at  the  public  games. 

Whatever  homage  and  implicit  obedience  the  court 
of  Areopagus  might  derive  from  all  this  religious 
parade,  the  public  good  was  always  dearer  to  them 

than 


- 
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Areopagus,  than  any  lower  advantages  they  might  have  drawn 
u— y— '  from  the  altars  and  temples  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded. 

The  fenate  aflembled  in  a  hall  built  on  the  fummit 
of  a  hill,  which  was  afcended  with  difficulty  by  the  old 
men  bent  with  age.  However,  as  for  fome  time  they 
only  aflembled  on  the  three  la  it  days  of  each  month, 
they  bore  with  patience  this  inconvenient  fituaticn. 
But  public  affairs  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  add  to  their  three  former  fittings 
a  fourth,  which  was  held  on  the  feventh  day  of  the 
month,  and  which  was  foon  fucceeded  by  an  affembly 
every  day.  Their  meetings  were  fo  regular,  that  they 
were  not  interrupted  by  the  molt  folemn  fefiivals,  till 
Cephifodorus  was  archon,  who,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  105th  Olympiad,  made  a  decree,  which  obliged 
the  Areopagites  to  celebrate,  after  the  example  of  the 
other  courts,  the  Apaturian  feaffs,  which  tailed  five 
days. 

This  affiduous  and  painful  exercife  of  their  office 
made  the  Areopagites  feel  all  the  inconvenience  of  the 
fituation  of  their  tribunal,  and  determined  them  to  re¬ 
move  it  to  a  part  of  the  city  called  the  Royal  Portico. 
It  was  a  fquare,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  When  the  judges,  who  aflembled  there  in 
profound  filence,  had  taken  their  places,  they  were 
enclofed  by  a  thread,  or  rather  a  cord,  drawn  around 
them. 

They  held  their  aflemblies  in  the  night,  that  their 
attention  to  public  affairs  might  not  be  diverted  by  ex¬ 
ternal  objeft^, — and  (adds  Lucian)  that  they  might  only 
be  influenced  by  the  arguments,-  and  not  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  and  a&ion,  of  the  fpeakers.  This  circumftance 
explains  a  paffage  in  Athenseus,  who  tells  us,  that  none 
knew  the  numbers  nor  faces  of  the  Areopagites.  The 
cullom  of  adminiftering  juftice  in  the  open  air  was  not 
peculiar  to  them.  It  was  followed  by  all  the  other 
tribunals  when  they  tried  for  murder  :  for  two  reafons; 
—  ill,  That  the  judges,  the  fworn  protectors  of  inno¬ 
cence,  might  not  be  hurt  by  being  under  cover  with 
criminals,  whofe  hands  were  polluted  with  blood.  2dlv, 
That  the  accufer  and  the  accufed  might  not  be  under 
the  fame  roof. 

When  all  the  members  of  the  fenate  were  conven¬ 
ed,  a  herald  enjoined  filence,  and  ordered  the  people 
to  retire.  As  foon  as  they  had  departed,  the  afiem- 
bly  proceeded  to  bulinefs  ;  and  as  they  deemed  the 
leal!  preference  a  flagrant  injullice,  the  caufes  'which 
they  were  to  determine  were  drawn  by  a  kind  of 
lottery  ;  and  the  fame  chance  which  brought  them  up, 
dillributed  them  to  different  numbers  of  judges,  fmall 
or  great,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  fever al 
caufes. 

In  early  times,  the  parties  themfelves  Hated  their 
caufe  in  a  fimple  manner.  The  eloquence  of  advocates 
was  thought  a  dangerous  talent,  fit  only  to  varnith 
crimes.  But  afterwards  the  Areopagus,  on  this  point, 
relaxed  from  their  feverity  •,  at  firft  the  accufed,  and 
foon  after  the  accufers,  were  permitted  to  engage  thofe 
to  make  the  attack  and  the  defence,  whofe  profeffion  it 
was  to  exert  the  art  of  fpeaking  for  others  with  accura¬ 
cy  and  elegance. 

Sextus  Empiricus  feems  not  to  have  fufficiently  di- 
flinguilhed  times,  where  he  fays,  that  the  court  of  A- 


reopagus  did  not  fuffer  thofe  who  are  to  be  tried  at  Areopagus, 
their  bar  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  abilities  of  others.  ~  v 

What  undoubtedly  led  him  into  that  miiiake,  was  an 
inviolable  cullom  of  that  tribunal,  which  prohibited, 
in  pleadings,  all  that  warm  and  pi&urefque  oratory  which 
feduces  the  judgment  and  inflames  the  paffions.  When 
the  fuffrages  were  collected,  each  perfon  gave  his  in  fi- 
lencc.  They  voted  with  a  fmall  flint,  which  they  held 
betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  two  next  fingers,  and  which 
they  put  into  one  of  the  two  urns  that  flood  in  a  corner 
of  the  hall.  One  flood  before  the  other.  The  firft  was 
called  the  urn  of  death;  the  fccond,  the  urn  of  compaf- 
fon .  That  of  death  was  of  btafs,  and  was  termed  pro¬ 
per  ;  that  of  compaffion  was  of  wood,  and  was  termed 
improper .  The  judges  commonly  brought  their  flint  to 
the  affembly,  and  put  it  into  the  urn  }  but,  that  all  the 
fuffrages  might  be  collected,  the  herald  took  the  two 
urns,  and  p’-efented  them,  one  after  another,  to  every 
fenator,  commanding  him,  in  the  name  of  the  republic, 
no  longer  to  defer  his  acquittal  or  condemnation. 

From  this  method  of  giving  fentence,  which  was  cal¬ 
led  k^vQy.v  becaule  it  kept  the  vote  of  each  per¬ 

fon  undifeovt  red,  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  to  make  tliem- 
felves  mailers  of  the  decilions  of  the  Areopagus,  fubfti- 
tuted  another,  by  means  of  which  they  knew  exa£tly 
the  opinion  of  each  of  the  judges;  for  they  obliged  them 
to  bring  their  flints  publicly,  and  lay  them  upon  two 
tables  placed  before  them,  the  fituation  of  which  was 
quite  oppofitc  to  that  of  the  urns  ;  for  the  firft  of  thofe 
tables  was  that  of  life ,  and  the  fecond  that  of  death . 

The  firft  fubflances  with  which  they  gave  their  fuf¬ 
frages  were  not  fmall  pieces  of  the  bones  of  a  hog,  as 
fome  authors  affert,  but  fea-ffiells  ;  for  which  pieces  of 
brafs,  of  the  fame  form,  termed  fpondyla,  were  after¬ 
wards  fubftituted.  The  fubflances  with  which  they 
voted  were  diftinguiffied  by  their  form  and  colour. 

Thofe  which  condemned  were  black,  and  perforated  in 
the  middle  ;  the  others  were  white,  and  not  perforated. 

The  precaution  of  piercing  the  black  ones  tends  to  prove, 
what  wc  have  already  obferved,  that  the  court  of  Areo¬ 
pagus  fat  in  the  night  :  for  what  end  did  it  ferve  to 
pierce  the  black  (hells,  or  flints,  if  the  judges  could  have 
fecn  them  and  the  white  ones,  and  confequently  have 
diftinguiffied  their  colours  by  the  affillance  of  the  light  ? 

But  as  they  paffed  fentence  in  the  dark,  it  is  evident 
that  a  difference  befides  that  of  colour  was  neceffary,  to 
know  the  black  ones  from  the  white.  The  judges  were 
likewife  permitted  to  multiply,  at  pleafure,  the  diftinc- 
tions  between  figns,  which  eflentially  diiiinguifhed  the 
fates  of  men. 

After  the  fuffrages  were  colle6ted,  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  two  urns,  and  put  into  a  third  vafe  of  brafs. 

They  were  then  counted  ;  and  as  the  number  of 
white  or  of  black  flints  was  higher  or  inferior,  one  of 
the  judges  drew  with  his  nail  a  ffiorter  or  a  longer  line 
on  a  tablet  with  a  waxen  furface,  on  which  the  refill t. 
of  each  caufe  was  marked.  The  fliort  line  exprefied 
acquittal  5  the  long,  condemnation. 

With  regard  to  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  they 
were  as  moderate  as  thofe  of  the  advocates.  The 
length  of  the  procefs  did  not  enhance  its  expence  and 
when  the  decifion  of  a  caufe  was  poftponed  till  the  next 
day,  the  committee  were  only  paid  an  obolus  on  that 
day.  Hence  Mercury,  in  Lucian,  is  furprifed  that  fuch 

fenfible 
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Tcnfible  old  men  as  the  fenators  of  Areopagus  were 
fliould  fell  at  fo  low  a  price  the  trouble  of  afcending 

fo  high.  . 

As  to  the  number  of  the  judges  which  compoled 
the  Areopagus,  fome  authors,  attentive  only  to  a  part 
of  Solon’s  regulations,  by  which  he  enafted,  that  for 
the  future,  none  but  the  nine  archons  fhould  be  ad 
Eiitted  members  of  the  Areopagus,  have  imagined, 
that  this  tribunal  was  filled  anew  every  year,  and  that 
it  never  confided  of  more  than  nine  magidrates.  '1  his 
opinion,  and  fome  others,  are  refuted  by  the  circum- 
ftantial  account  which  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  us  of 
the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  1  his  great  man  had 
vr i(h&d  to  fubftitute  a  rational  hypothecs  for  the  fa¬ 
bulous  and  extravagant  fyftem  of  religion  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  time.  His  project,  however  laudable, 
appeared  impious  in  the  eye  of  fuperftition.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  laid  a  gain  ft  him  before  the  Areopagus,  and 
he  had  as  many  accufer*  as  fellow-citizens.  Ai  er  the 
charges  and  the  anfwers  were  heard,  they  proceeded 
to  fuffrages,  The  opinions  wrre  divided,  but  not  equal¬ 
ly,  for  the  number  of  thofe  who  condemned  him  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  281  the  number  of  thofe  who  declared  him 
innocent.  He  made  an  ironical  reply  to  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  fentence,  by  telling  his  judges,  that  he  took  it  for 
granted  they  would  admit  him  to  a  maintenance  in  the 
Prytaneum.  On  this  farcafm,  80  of  thofe  who  had  vo¬ 
ted  in  his  favour  forfook  him,  went  over  to  the  oppofite 
party,  and  condemned  him  to  die.  Here  then  we  have 
361  judges  who  condemn  ;  to  whom  if  we  add  thofe 
who  peril  ft  in  acquitting  him,  the  number  mufl  be  very 
confiderable. 

Of  all  the  judgments  of  the  Areopagus,  the  molt 
famous  one,  excepting  that  of  Mars,  was  the  fentence 
which  thev  paffed  on  Orelles.  His  trial,  which  hap¬ 
pened  Under  Demophoon  the  12th  king  of  Athens,  in 
gyy  of  the  Attic  era,  owed  all  its  fame  to  a  remark¬ 
able  circumftance,  that  gave  rife  to  a  cuftom  which 
was  obferved  ever  afterwards.  Orelles  had  killed  his 
mother.  He  was  accufed  before  the  Areopagus,  and 
cited  to  appear  in  that  court.  He  would  have  loft  his 
life  in  confequence  of  the  equal  divifion  of  the  votes, 
had  not  Minerva,  moved  with  his  misfortunes,  declared 
herfelf  for  thofe  who  had  abfolved  him,  and  joined  her 
fuffrage '  to  theirs.  Thus  Orelles  was  faved.  In  ve- 
nerati  m  to  this  miracle,  the  Areopagites,  whenever 
the  fuffrages  were  equally  divided,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  accufed,  by  granting  him  what  they  termed  the 
Jhe/l  of  Minerva.  Cephalus  and  Dedalus  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Areopagus  long  before  the  time  of 
Orelles. 

We  find  in  ancient  authors  fome  decifions  of  this 
tribunal,  which  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  juftice, 
though  their  obje&s  are  not  intcrefting.  We  (hall 
here  quote  an  anecdote  from  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Va¬ 
lerius  Maximus,  of  a  woman  who  was  accufed  of  ha¬ 
ving  poifoned  her  hufband  and  her  fon.  She  was  ta¬ 
ken  and  brought  before  Dolabdla,  who  was  then  pro- 
conful  of  Afia.  She  was  no  fooner  in  his  prefence 
than  fhe  owned  the  faft  :  and  added,  that  (he  had  very 
wood  reafons  for  putting  her  hufband  and  her  ion  to 

death. _ “  I  had  (Taid  fhe)  to  mv  firft  hufband  a 

fon  whom  I  tenderly  loved,  and  whofe  virtues  render¬ 
ed  him  worthy  of  any  affe&ion.  My  fecond  hufband, 
and  the  fon  whoip  I  bare  to  him,  murdered  my  favour- 
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ite  child.  I  thought  it  would  have  been  unjuft  to  Areopagus 
have  fuffered  thofe  two  monfters  of  barbarity  to  live.  Arequiba. 
If  you  think,  Sir,  that  I  have  committed  a  crime,  it  is  Y*-J 
your  province  to  punifh  it  ;  I  certainly  never  fhall  re¬ 
pent  of  it.”  This  affair  embarrafled  Dolabclla.  She 
was  afterwards  fent  to  the  Areopagus  ;  and  that  court, 
when  they  had  examined  her  a  long  time,  ordered  her 
and  her  aecufer  to  appear  before  them  again  a  hundred 
years  after,  from  the  firft  day  of  her  trial. 

We  mufl  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  Areopagus 
always  preferved  its  old  reputation  ;  for  fuch  is  the  con- 
ftiiution  of  human  affairs,  that  perfedtion,  with  regard 
to'  them,  is  a  violent,  and  confequently  a  tranfitory, 
flats.  Pericles,  who  lived  about  100  years  after  So¬ 
lon,  to  flatter  the  people  and  win  them  to  his  party, 
ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  was  then  difliked  by  the  multitude* 

He  took  from  it  the  cognizance  of  many  affairs  which 
had  before  come  under  its  jurifdi£tion  j  and  to  forward 
his  defign  of  humbling  it,  employed  the  eloquence  of 
Ephialtes,  whofe  talents  were  formidable,  and  who 
was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  great  men  of  Athens. 

The  Areopagus  itfelf  feemed  to  fecond  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  a  man  who  projected  its  ruin,  and  by  its  mif- 
condu£t  haftened  its  fall.  The  old  rules  of  the  court, 
by  which  none  were  admitted  its  members  but  thofe 
whofe  unexceptionable  conduft  would  fupport  its  ma- 
iefly,  feemed  too  fevere.  They  grew  lef,  delicate  m 
their  choice  *,  and  prefuming  that  the  faults  with  which 
they  difpenfed,  would  foon  be  reformed  in  the  fociety 
of  fo  many  good  examples,  vice  imperceptibly  crept 
among  them  :  corruption,  at  firft  fecret  and  timid,  grew 
infenfibly  open  and  daring,  and  made  fuch  progrefs,  that 
the  moft  fhatneful  crimw  were  foon  exhibited  on  the 
ftage  ;  and  they  were  not  copied  from  the  low  and  aban¬ 
doned  multitude,  but  from  thofe  fenators,  once  the  ve¬ 
nerable  and  auftere  cenfors  of  idlenefs  and  of  vice.  De¬ 
metrius,  the  comic  poet,  wrote  a  piece  which  he  entitled 
The  Areopagitce ,  where  he  flrips  the  mafk  off  thofe  hy¬ 
pocritical  legiflators,  who  were  now  equally  apt  to  be 
feduced  by  wealth  and  by  beauty.  So  much  had  the 
Athenian  fenate  degenerated  in  the  days  of  Ifocrates, 
cir.  340  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Before  this  tribunal  St  Paul  was  called  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  dodlrine,  and  converted  Dionyfius  one  of 
their  number. 

The  end  of  this  court  of  judicature  is  as  obfeure  as 
its  origin,  which  was  derived  from  very  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  It  exifted,  with  the  other  magiftracies,  in  the 
time  of  Paufanias,  i.  e.  in  the  2d  century ._  The  term 
of  its  fubfequent  duration  is  not  afeertained  ;  but  a 
writer,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Theodofius  the 
Elder  and  Younger,  in  the  5th  century,  mentions  it  as 
extinfh 

AREQUIBA,  a  city  of  Peru  in  South  America, 
fituated  in  W.  Long.  730,  S.  Lat.  if.  It  is  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  cities  in  all  Peru,  being  delightfully 
fituated  in  the  valley  of  Quilca,  100  leagues  from  Li¬ 
ma,  and  20  from  the  fea,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a  fine  river.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  ra¬ 
ther  fhall ow  for  lliips  of  great  burden  ;  but  when  once 
they  are  entered,  they  may  ride  fecurely  in  18  fathoms 
water.  This  city  was  founded  in  1539,  by  order  ot 
Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  in  a  place  known  like  wife  by 
the  name  of  Arequiba  ;  but  its  fituation  being  found 
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difadvantageous,  the  inhabitants  obtained  leave  to  re¬ 
move  to  the  place  where  the  city  how  flands.  The 
houfes  are  built  with  Hone,  and  vaulted  ;  and,  contrary 
to  what  is  ufual  in  warm  countries,  they  are  lofty,  neat¬ 
ly  furnilhed  within,  and  finely  decorated  on  the  outfide. 
The  inhabitants  alfo  are  exempt  from  many  dtfeafes 
common  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ;  which  perhaps  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  keeping  the  ftreets  clean  by  means  oi  canals 
which  extend  to  the  river.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  is  extremely  good  ;  and  though  fometimes  a  flight 
froft  is  perceivable,  the  cold  is  never  exceflive,  nor  the 
heat  troublefome,  fo  that  the  furrounding  fields  are 
clothed  with  perpetual  verdure.  Thefe  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  however,  are  confiderably  allayed  by  its  being 
very  fubjedl  to  earthquakes,  by  which  it  has  already 
been  five  times  laid  in  ruins  ;  notwithflanding  which,  it 
is  populous,  and  has  among  its  inhabitants  fomc  of  the 
nobleft  families  in  America. 

ARES,  a  word  of  Paracelfus’s,  by  which  he  would 
exprefs  that  power  of  nature  in  the  whole  material  world, 
by  which  fpecies  are  divided  into  individuals. 

ARETiEUS  of  Cappadocia,  a  Greek  phyfician  of 
the  fed  of  the  Pncumatifts,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  according  to  fome  ;  according  to  others,  under 
Trajan  or  Adrian.  He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  in  the 
Ionian  dialed,  on  acute  difeafes,  and  other  medicinal 
fubjeds  ;  fome  of  whieh  are  ftill  extant.  The  bell  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Boerhaave,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes,  printed  in  1731:  that  of  Wigan, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1723,  in  folio,  is  alfo  much  ef- 
teemed. 

ARETHUSA,  in  Fabulous  Hi/lory ,  the  daughter 
of  Nercus  and  Doris,  and  the  companion  of  Diana,  who 
changed  her  into  a  fountain  to  deliver  her  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  her  lover  Alphcus. 

Arethusa,  a  celebrated  fountain  near  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe  in  Sicily,  famous  for  the  quantity  of  its  wraters, 
and  the  number  of  fillies  it  contained.  Many  fables 
were  invented  by  the  ancients  concerning  this  fountain. 
They  had  alfo  a  notion  that  the  river  Ai.pheus  ran  un¬ 
der  or  through  the  waters  of  the  fea,  without  mixing 
with  them,  from  Peloponnefus  to  Sicily.  Mr  Brydone 
informs  us,  that  it  fiill  continues  to  fend  forth  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  water,  rifing  at  once  to  the  fize  of  a 
river,  but  is  entirely  abandoned  by  the  fifties  it  formerly 
contained  in  fucli  plenty.  At  fome  diftance  from  Are¬ 
thufa  is  a  fountain  of  frefh  water,  which  boils  up  very 
ftrongly  in  the  fea,  infomuch  that,  after  piercing  the  fait 
water,  it  maybe  fometimes  taken  up  very  little  affeded 
by  it.  This  fountain  Mr  Brydone  thinks  the  ancients 
were  ignorant  of,  or  they  would  not  have  failed  to  ufe 
it  as  an  argument  for  the  fubmarine  journey  of  the  Al- 
pheus. 

Mr  Swinburne  deferibes  this  once  famous  fountain  as 
a  large  pool  of  water  near  the  quay,  defended  from  the 
fea  by  a  wall,  and  aim  oft  hidden  by  houfes  on  every 
other  fide.  The  water  is  not  fait,  but  brackilh,  and 
fit  for  no  purpofe  but  walhing  linen.  u  This  (fays  he) 
is  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethufa,  xvhofe  foft  poe¬ 
tical  name  is  known  to  every  reader.  The  fable  of  the 
nymph  and  her  conftant  lover  Alphcus,  the  excellency 
of  the  fpring,  and  the  charms  of  its  fituation,  are  themes 
on  which  ancient  and  modern  poets  have  indulged  their 
fancy,  and  exercifed  their  pens.  Alas,  how  altered  ! 
rubbifh  chokes  up  its  whoiefome  fources ;  the  waves 
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have  found  a  pafiage  through  the  rocks,  which  repeat-  Arethufa 
cd  earthquakes  have  fplit  ;  and  not  a  fiffi  is  to  be  feen  (j 
in  it.  Sometimes,  after  an  earthquake,  it  has  been  left  Aremn*  J 
dry  ;  and,  at  other  times,  the  whole  mals  of  its  waters  * 
has  been  tainted  by  full  terraneous  effluvia.  Its  fountain 
head  probably  lies  among  the  neighbouring  hills.’1 
Arethusa.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARETIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARETIN,  Guido,  famous  for  his  mufical  improve¬ 
ments,  lived  in  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Arezzo,  a  city  in  Tufeany  ;  and  having  been  taught 
the  pradice  of  mufic  in  his  youth,  and  probably  retain¬ 
ed  as  a  chorifter  in  the  fervice  of  the  Benedidine  rao- 
naftery  founded  in  that  city,  he  became  a  monk  profef- 
fed,  and  a  brother  of  the  order  of  St  Benedid. 

In  this  retirement  he  feems  to  have  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  particularly  the  fyftem  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and,  above  all,  to  reiorm  their  method  of  nota¬ 
tion.  The  difficulties  that  attended  the  inti  ruction  of 
youth  in  the  church  offices  were  fo  great,  that,  as  he 
himfelf  fays,  ten  years  were  generally  confumed  barely 
in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  plain  fong  ;  and  this 
eonfideration  induced  him  to  labour  after  fome  amend¬ 
ment,  fome  method  that  might  facilitate  inftrudion, 
and  enabje  thofe  employed  in  the  choral  office  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  it  in  a  corred  and  decent  manner. 

If  we  may  credit  thofe  legendary  accounts  that  are  ex¬ 
tant  in  old  monkifi]  manuferipts,  we  iliould  believe  he 
was  afiifted  in  his  pious  intention  by  immediate  com¬ 
munications  from  heaven  :  fome  fpeak  of  the  invention 
of  the  fyllables  as  the  effed  of  infpiration  ;  and  Guido 
himfelf  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion,  by  his 
faying  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Lord;  or,  as 
fome  interpret  his  words,  in  a  dream  :  but  graver  hifto- 
rians  fay,  that  being  at  velpeis  in  the  chapel  of  his  mo- 
naftery,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  offices  appointed  for 
that  day  was  the  hymn  *  to  St  John.  fed  by^Paul 


UJT  queant  lax  is 
Mira  gejlorwn 
SOLve  po  Hun's 


R  E/on  are  fibris 
F  Arnuli  tuorum 
LAbiis  reatum , 

SanBe  Joannes . 


a  deacon  of 
the  church 
of  Aquileia 
about  the 
year  770. 


During  the  performance  of  the  hymn,  he  remarked 
the  iteration  of  the  xvords,  and  the  frequent  returns  of 
ut,  RE,  Ml,  FA,  sol,  LA  :  he  obferved  likewife  a  dif- 
fimilarity  between  the  elofenefs  of  the  fyllable  MI  and 
the  broad  open  found  of  FA,  which  he  thought  could 
not  fail  to  imprefs  upon  the  mind  a  lafting  idea  of  their 
congruity  ;  and  immediately  conceived  a  thought  of  ap¬ 
plying  thefe  fix  fyllables  to  polled  an  improvement  ci¬ 
ther  then  adually  made  by  him,  or  under  confidera- 
tion,  viz,  that  of  converting  the  ancient  tetrachords  into 
hexachords. 

Struck  with  the  difeovery,  he  retired  to  his  ftudy, 
and  having  perfeded  his  fyftem,  began  to  introduce  it 
into  pradice  ;  the  perfens  to  whom  he  communicated 
it  were  the  brethren  of  his  own  monaftery,  from  whom 
it  met  with  but  a  cold  reception,  which  in  the  epi- 
ftle  to  his  friend,  he  aferibes  undoubtedly  to  its  true 
caufe,  envy  :  however,  his  intereft  with  the  abbot,  and 
his  employment  in  the  chapel,  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  Lis  method  on  the  boys 
who  were  training  up  for  the -choral  fervicc,  and  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  moft  fanguine  expedation.  “To  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  (fays  Cardinal  Baronius)  a  boy  there- 
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Aretin.  by  learnt,  in  a  few  months,  what  no  man,  though 
u— y—j  0f  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  attain  in  feveral 
years.” 

The  fame  of  Guido’s  invention  foon  fpread  abroad, 
and  his  method  of  inftru&ion  was  adopted  by  the  clergy 
of  other  countries.  We  are  told  by  Kircher,  that  Her¬ 
manns,  bifhop  of  Hamburgh,  and  Elviricus  bifbop  of 
Ofnaburg,  made  ufe  of  it  ;  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
Hiftoire  Literairc  a  la  France ,  that  it  was  received  in 
that  country,  and  taught  in  all  the  monafteries  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the  reputation  of  his  great 
M\\  in  mu  fie  had  excited  in  the  pope  a  defire  to  fee  and 
converfe  with  him  ;  of  which,  and  of  his  going.to  Rome  ' 
for  that  purpofe,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  pontiff,  he  himfelf  has  given  a  circumftantial  ac¬ 
count  in  the  epiftle  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  particulars  of  this  relation  are  very  curious; 
and  as  we  have  his  own  authority,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  it.  It  feems  that  John  XX.  or  as 
fome  writers  compute,  the  19th  pope  of  that  name, 
having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Guido’s  fchool,  and  con¬ 
ceiving  a  defire  to  fee  him,  fent  three  meffengers  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  Rome  ;  upon  their  arrival,  it  was  refolved 
by  the  brethren  of  the  monaftery,  that  he  fhould  go 
thither  attended  by  Grimaldo  the  abbot,  and  Peter  the 
chief  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Aiezzo.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  Rome,  he  was  prefented  to  the  holy  father,  and 
by  him  received  with  great  kindnefs.  The  pope  had 
feveral  converfations  with  him,  in  all  which  he  interro¬ 
gated  him  as  to  his  knowledge  in  mufic  ;  and  upon 
light  of  an  antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought  with 
him,  marked  with  the  fyllables  agreeable  to  his  new 
invention,  the  pope  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  prodigy  ; 
and  ruminating  on  the  doarines  delivered  by  Guido, 

•would  not  ftir  from  his  feat  till  he  had  learned  perfea- 
ly  to  ling  off  a  verfe  :  upon  which  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  the  efficacy  of  the  method,  if 
he  had  not  been  convinced  by  the  experiment  he  had 
himfelf  made  of  it.  The  pope  would  have,  detained 
him  at  Rome;  but  labouring  under  a  bodily  difor- 
der,  and  fearing  an  injury  to  his  health  from  the  air 
of  the  place,  and  the  heats  of  the  fummer,  which  was 
then  approaching,  Guido  left  that  city  upon  a  promife 
to  revifit  it,  and  explain  to  his  holinefs  the  principles 
of  his  new  fyftcm.  On  his  return  homewards,  he  made 
a  vifit  to  the  abbot  of  Pompofa,  a  town  in  the  duchy 
of  Ferrara,  who  was  very  earned  to  have  Guido  fettle 
in  the  monaftery  of  that  place  ;  to  which  invitation  it 
feems  he  yielded,  being,  as  he  fays,  defirous  of  render¬ 
ing  fo  great  a  monaftery  ftill  more  famous  by  his  ftudies 
there. 

Here  it  was  that  he  compofed  a  tra&  on  mufic,  en¬ 
titled  Micrologus ,  i.  e.  “  a  fhort  difeourfe  which  he 
dedicated  to  Theobald  bifhop  of  Arezzo  ;  and  fiiiifhed, 
as  he  himfelf  at  the  end  of  it  tells  us,  under  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  John  XX.  and  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 
Voffius  fpeaks  alfo  of  another  mufical  treatife  written  by 
him,  and  dedicated  to  the  fame  perfon. 

Moft  of  the  authors  who  have  taken  occafion  to 
mention  Guido,  fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  containing 
the  fum  of  his  doftrine  ;  but  it  is  in  a  fmall  tra<T,  en¬ 
titled  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi ,  that  his  de¬ 
claration  of  his  ufe  of  the  fyllables,  with  their  feveral 
mutations,  and  in  fhort  his  whole  doarine  of  folmi- 
fation,  is  to  be  found.  This  traa  makes  part  of  an 
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epiftle  to  a  very  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Guido,  Are  tin, 
whom  he  addreffes  thus,  “  Beatiffimo  atque  dulciffimo  v — - 

fratri  Michaeli at  whofe  requeft  the  tra&  itfelf  feems 
to  have  been  compofed. 

Whether  Guido  was  the  author  of  any  other  tracts, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine.  It  nowhere  appears  that  any 
of  his  works  were  ever  printed,  except  that  Baronius, 
in  his  Annales  Ecclcftajlici,  tom.  xi.  p.  73.  has  given 
at  length  the  epiftle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael  of 
Pompofa,  and  that  to  Theobald  bifhop  of  Arezzo,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Micrologus  :  and  yet  the  writers  on  mufic 
fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  of  a  book  in  the  hands  of 
every  one.  Martini  cites  feveral  manuferipts  of  Gui¬ 
do;  namely,  two  in  the  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan, 
the  one  written  about  the  twelfth  century,  the  other 
lefs  ancient;  another  among  the  archives  of  the. chap¬ 
ter  of  Piftoja,  a  city  in  Tufcany  ;  and  a  third  in  the 
Mcdico-Laurenziano  library  at  Florence,  of  the  15th 
century  ;  thefe  are  clearly  ■  the  Micrologus.  Of  the 
epiftle  to  Michael  of  Pompofa,  together  with  the  Ar - 
gumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  he  mentions  only 
one,  which  be  fays  is  fomewhere  at  Ratifbon.  Of  the 
feveral  trails  above  mentioned,  the  laft  excepted,  a 
manufeript  is  extant  in  the  library  of  Baliol  college  in 
Oxford.  Several  fragments  of  the  two  firft,  in  one 
volume,  are  alfo  among  the  Harleian  manuferipts  now 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  N°  3199  ;  but  fo  very  much 
mutilated,  that  they  afford  but  fmall  fatisfadion  to  a 
curious  inquirer. 

Aretin,  Leonard ,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of 
the  15th  century,  was  fecretary  to  the  republic  of 
Florence,  and  tranfiated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
fome  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  and  Aviftotle’s  Ethics  : 
he  alfo  compofed  three  books  of  the  Punic  war,  that 
may  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  thofe  wanting  in  Livy  ; 
the  hiftory  of  the  tranfa&ions  in  Italy  during  his  time; 
that  of  ancient  Greece  ;  that  of  the  Goths  ;  that  of  the 
republic  of  Florence;  and  many  other  books.  He  died 
in  1443,  aged  74. 

Aretin,  Francis ,  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He  tranfiated 
into  Latin  the  Commentaries  of  St  Chryfoftom  upon 
St  John,  and  about  20  homilies  of  the  fame  father  ; 
he  alfo  tranfiated  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  into  Latin, 
and  wrote  a  treatife  De  halneis  Futeolanis.  He  ftudied 
at  Sienna,  about  the  year  1443  ;  and  afterwards  taught 
law  there  with  ftieh  reputation,  that  they  called  him 
the  Prince  of  Subtleties ,  and  his  wit  became  a  proverb. 

He  difplayed  his  talents  chiefly  in  difputes,  in  which 
nobody  could  withftand  him.  He  gave  his  opinions 
in  law  with  fo  much  confidence,  as  to  affure  thofe  who 
con ful ted  him  that  they  fhould  carry,  their  caufe  :  nor 
did  experience  contradia  him  ;  for  it  was  a  common 
faying  at  the  bar,  fuch  a  caufe  has  been  condemned 
by  Aretin,  it  muft  therefore  be  loft.  He  taught  alfo 
in  the  r.niverfitv  of  Pifa,  and  in  that  of  Ferrara.  He 
was  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  but 
did  not  flay  here  long  ;  for  he  foon  perceived  that  the 
great  hopes  which  he  had  built  upon  his  reputation 
would  come  to  nothing.  This  pope,  however,  de¬ 
clared  he  would  have'  given  him  a  cardinal’s  hat,  had 
he  not  thought  he  fhould  have  done  a  public  injury  by 
depriving  the  youth  of  fuch  an  excellent  profeffor. 

When  old  age  would  not  permit  him  to  go  through 
the  duties  of  "his  office,  they  difpenfed  with  his  reading 
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Aretin,  of  le£ures,  and  his  falary  was  continued. 

Aretologi.  nued,  however,  fometimes  to  mount  the  chair  5  and 
although  his  le£lures  had  now  but  little  fpirit  in  them, 
yet  he  had  ftill  many  hearers  on  account  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  One  day  when  the  ftudents  were  gone  to  fome 
public  (hows,  there  were  but  40  perfons  in  his  audi¬ 
tory  ;  which  fo  mortified  him,  that  he  threw  away  his 
book  :  and  crying  out,  “  Aretin  (hall  never  explain 
law  to  a  few  perfons,”  retired  in  a  paflion,  and  would 
teach  no  more.  He  was  fevere  in  his  temper,  and 
never  kept  a  fervant  longer  than  a  month  or  two  3  for 
it  was  a  maxim  of  his,  “  that  new-hired  fervants  al¬ 
ways  ferved  heft.”  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
&njght>  and  fpent  all  his  life  in  celibacy  3  and  his  way 
of  living  was  fo  parfimonious,  that  he  was  thereby  en¬ 
abled  to  amafs  a  great  deal  of  wealth.  He  had  de- 
figned  this  wealth  for  the  maintenance  of  a  college  3 
but  he  altered  his  refolution,  and  left  it  to  his  rela¬ 
tions. 

Aretin  Peter ,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  who  lived  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  was  famous  for  his  fatirical 
writings  3  and  was  fo  bold  as  to  carry  his  inve&ives 
even  againft  fovereigns,  and  from  thence  got  the  title 
of  the  Scourge  of  Princes,  Francis  I.  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  moft  of  the  princes  of  Italy,  feveral  cardi¬ 
nals,  and  many  noblemen,  courted  his  friendlhip  by 
prefents,  either  becaufe  they  liked  his  c«mpofitions,  or 
perhaps  from  an  apprehenfion  of  falling  under  the  lafli 
of  his  fatire.  Aretin  became  thereupon  fo  infolent, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  got  a  medal  ftruck,  on  one  fide 
of  which  he  is  reprefented  with  thefe  words,  il  DiviNO 
ARETINO  ;  and  on  the  reverfe,  fitting  upon  a  throne, 
receiving  the  prefents  of  princes,  with  thefe  Words, 
I  PRINCIPI  TRIBUTATI  DA  POPOLI,  TRIBUTANO  IL 
SERVIDO  LORO.  Some  imagine  that  he  gave  himfelf 
the  title  of  Divine ,  fignifying  thereby  that  he  perform¬ 
ed  the  fun&ions  of  a  god  upon  earth,  by  the  thunder¬ 
bolts  with  which  he  (truck  the  heads  of  the  higheft 
perfonages.  He  ufed  to  boaft,  that  his  lampoons  did 
more  fervice  to  the  world  than  fermons  3  and  it  was 
faid  of  him,  that  he  had  fubje£ted  more  princes  by  his 
pen  than  the  greateft  had  ever  done  by  their  arms. 
Aretin  wrote  many  irreligious  and  obfeene  pieces  3  fuch 
are  his  dialogues,  which  were  called  Ragionamenti . 
There  is  likewife  imputed  to  him  another  very  obfeene 
performance,  De  omnibus  Veneris  fchematibus,  u  It 
*  Origin  de  was  about  the  year  1525  (fays  Mr  Chevillier*)  that 
V  imp  rune-  Juli0  Romano,  the  mod  famous  painter  of  Italy,  infti- 
gated  by  the  enemy  of  the  falvation  of  mankind,  in¬ 
vented  drawings  to  engrave  20  plates  5  the  fubjeds  are 
fo  immodeft  that  I  dare  only  name  them.  Peter  Are¬ 
tin  compofed  fonnets  for  each  figure.  George  Vafari, 
who  relates  this  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  fays,  he 
does  not  know  which  would  be  the  greateft  impurity, 
to  caft  one’s  eyes  upon  the  drawings  of  Julio,  or  to 
dip  into  the  verfes  of  Aretin.”  Some  fay  that  Aretin 
changed  his  libertine  principles  ;  but  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  he  compofed  feveral  pieces  of  de¬ 
votion.  He  wrote  a  paraphrafe  on  the  penitential 
pfalms,  and  another  on  Genefis ;  he  wrote  alfo  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  St  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  and  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  author 
likewife  of  fome  comedies.  He  died  in  the  year  1556, 
at  the  age  of  65. 

ARETOLOGI,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  philofo- 
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He  conti-  phers,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic*  or  Stoic  tribe,  who  having  Arezzo 
no  fchool  or  difciples  of  their  own,  haunted  the  tables  J) 
of  great  men,  and  entertained  them  in  their  banquets  §  ArfttU* 
with  deputations  on  virtue,  vice,  and  other  popular  sr~~ 
topics.  Thefe  are  fometimes  alfo  denominated  Circula - 
tores  Phi/ofophi,  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  virtue ,  and  Acyoj,  clifcourfe .  Some 

authors  choofe  to  derive  the  word  from  aggro?,  gratus , 

“  agreeable  3”  and  define  Aretologi,  by  perfons  who 
drive  to  divert  and  entertain  their  audience  with  jokes 
and  pleafant  tales  j  which  latter  feems  the  more  natural 
explication. 

AREZZO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  feated  in 
the  territory  of  Florence,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  that 
overlooks  the  neighbouring  plain,  between  the  Citta  di 
Caft  el  li  and  Florence.  It  is  an  ancient  city  and  a  bi- 
(hop’s  fee  3  and  was  famous  for  a  kind  of  earthen  ware 
much  efteemed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  greatly  fallen 
to  decay  when  Cofmo  de  .  Medicis  took  it  under  his 
protedlion  3  fince  which  it  has  been  recovering  gradu¬ 
ally.  ■  It  is  famed  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Mecce- 
nas.  E.  Long.  12.  2.  N.  Lat.  43.  27. 

ARGEA,  or  Argei,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thirty 
human  figures  made  of  ruthes,  thrown  annually  by  the 
priefts  or  veftals  into  the  Tiber,  on  the  day  of  the  ides 
of  May. — Plutarch,  in  his  Roman  Queftions,  inquires 
why  they  are  called  Argea .  There  are  two  reafons 
aftigned.  The  firft,  that  the  barbarous  nations  who 
firft  inhabited  thefe  parts  caft  all  the  Greeks  they  could 
meet  with  into  the  Tiber  :  for  Argians  was  a  common  „ 
name  for  all  Grecians  :  but  that  Hercules  perfuaded 
them  to  quit  fo  inhuman  a  practice,  and  to  purge 
themfelves  of  the  crime  by  inftituting  this  folemnitv. 

The  fecond,  that  Evander,  an  Arcadian,  and  a  fworn 
enemy  of  the  Argians,  to  perpetuate  that  enmity  to 
his  pofterity,  ordered  the  figures  of  Argians  to  be  thus 
caft  into  the  river. 

ARGEI  A,  or  Argolis,  a  diftridl  of  Peloponnefus, 
fituated  between  Arcadia  to  the  weft,  the  Egean  fea 
to  the  eaft,  Laconia  and  the  Sinus  Argolicus  to  the 
fouth,  and  to  the  north  the  territory  of  Corinth  and 
the  Sinus  Saronicus  (Livy,  Ptolemy)  3  fo  called  from 
ARGOS,  the  capital  :  Now  Romania  di  Morea . 

By  the  Greeks  the  people  w’ere  called  Argeii,  from 
Argi  or  Argos ;  by  the  Romans,  Argivi,  Argives. 

They  were  a  colony  who  migrated,  it  is  faid,  from 
Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Inachus.  Polemon 
and  Ptolemy  Mendefius,  ancient  Greek  writers,  in¬ 
form  us,  that  Inachus  was  contemporary  with  Amofi^, 
who  demolilhed  Avaris,  and  expelled  the  (hepherds 
out  of  Egypt.  If,  with  fome  learned  clironologers, 
we  fuppofe  Inachus  to  have  begun  to  reform  the  Ar¬ 
gives  B.  C.  1856,  and  to  have  died  B.  C.  1808,  he 
muft  have  been  coeval  with  Amofis,  who  reigned  in 
Upper  Egypt  15  years  before  the  expulfion  of  the 
(hepherds,  and  10  years  after  that  event,  which  hap¬ 
pened  B.  C.  1806.  Inachus  was  ftyled  the  Son  of  the 
Ocean ,  becaufe  his  origin  was  not  known,  or  becaufe 
he  had  come  by  fea  into  Greece.  Before  his  arrival 
the  inhabitants  were  rude  and  barbarous,  Thefe  he 
united  and  civilized,  and  inftru£led  in  various  arts. 

H  is  fon  Phoroneus  inftituted  the  laws  of  government  3 
and,  on  that  account,  has  been  called  the  firji  king  in 
Argos ,  the  firf  of  men,  and  the  father  of  mortals .  The 
family  of  Inachus,  after  having  kept  polfeftion  of  the 
4  G  2  throne 
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throne  347  years,  were  expelled  by  Danaus,  who  ar¬ 
rived  C.  1509  with  a  colony  from  Canaan.  Acri- 
Argentaria. ful3j  the  laft  king  of  Argos,  died  B.  C.  1313?  and 
T1  was  fucceeded  by  Perfeus,  his  grandfon,  wuo  transfer¬ 
red  the  feat  of  government  to  Mycenae,  544  years 
from  the  hr  ft  year  cf  Inachus,  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
II.  king  of  Athens,  and  about  the  time  when  Pelops 
the  fon  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia,  having  been 
compelled  by  Ilus  to  leave  his  native  country,  came 
into  Greece  with  great  wealth,  and  acquired  fupreme 
power  iti  the  region  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
In  the  37th  year  of  Euryftheus,  grandfon  of  Perfeus, 
the  Argonautic  expedition  happened,  i.e.  B.  C.  1224. 
This  unjuft  and  tyrannical  prince  had  aftigned  to  Her¬ 
cules  his  talks-,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  hero, .  he 
banilhed  all  his  children.  Thefe  were  the  Heraclidm 
who  fled  to  Athens  for  prote&ion,  and  who  returned 
to  Peloponnefus  50  years  after  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy. 
In  the  reign  of  Agamemnon,  the 'Trojan  Avar  com¬ 
menced,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  vigour  during  the 
fpace  of  ten  years.  In  the  year  B.  C.  1184,  Troy  was 
taken,  and  the  war  was  concluded.  Scarcely  had  the 
Grecians  fettled  in  their  own  country  after  their  return 
from  this  dangerous  expedition,  when  the  pofterity  of 
Hercules  invaded  Peloponnefus,  took  pofleflion  of  it, 
and  divided  it  among  themfelves.  Here  the  kingdom 
of  Mycenm  ended,  and  that  of  Sparta  was  eftabliflied 
on  its  ruins.  See  Sparta. 

ARGEMONE,  Prickly  Poppy.  See  Botany 

Index . 

AllGENCES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Nor¬ 
mandy,  now  the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  river 
Meance.  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  49*  *5* 

ARGENT,  the  common  French  word  for  JUver , 
of  which  metal  all  white  fields  or  charges  are  fuppofed 
to  confifl.  Argent  of  itfelf  is  ufed  in  heraldry  to  fig- 
nify  purity,  innocence,  beauty,  and  gentlenefs;  and, 
according  "to  G.  Leigh,  if  it  is  compounded  with 

f  boldnefs  \ 
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ARGENT  AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Limofia, 
on  the  river  Dordogne.  E.  Long.  2.  3.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

ARGENT  AN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Orne,  and  in  the  diocefe  of  the  Seez.  It  is 
feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orne,  and  has  a  conliderable 
trade  in  lace.  E.  Long.  O.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  54* 

ARGENT  ARIA,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  thought 
to  {land  in  the  place  where  the  city  Colmar  now  Hands. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a  great  vittory  gained  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Gratian  over  the  Lentienfes,  in  the  month  of 
May,  A.  D.  378.  The  Romans  being  but  few  in 
number,  were  at  firft  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  give 
ground  ;  but  foon  returning  to  the  charge,  they  gain¬ 
ed  in  the  end  a  complete  viffory.  Thirty,  thoufand  of 
the  barbarians,  and  among  the  reft  their  king  Triarius, 
were  killed  on  the  fpot  3  and  all  the  reft,  except  50CO, 
tak(  n  prifoners. 

Argentaria  Creta ,  pure  white  earth,  found  in 
Pruflia,  and  much  efteemed  for  cleaning  plate. 
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ARGENTARIUS  is  frequently  ufed  in  Roman  Argent*, 
writers  for  a  money  changer  or  banker.  The  argen-  rius 
tarii  were  moneyed  people,  who  made  a  profit  either  by  I! 
the  changing,  or  lending  of  money  at  intereil.  Thefe  Arge”tum* 
had  their  tabertue ,  or  olfices,  in  the  forum  Romanum , 
built  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  L.  Tarquinius  Prifcus. 

The  argentarii  arid  foeneratores  were  much  hated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  covetoufnefs  and  extortion. 

ARGENTATI  MILITES,  in  antiquity.  Livy,  lib.vi. 
fpeaks  of  argentati  mihtes ,  as  diftinguiflted  from  auratu 
Aquinas  fuppofes  thefe  to  have  been  fimilar  to  the  argy- 
rafpides  and  chryfalpides  \  but  the  deferiptions  do  not 
quadrate.  Livy  only  reprefents  the  argentati  as  clothed 
in  white  linen  coats. 

ARGENTEUIL,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Seine,  five  miles  north-weft  of  Paris.. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  with  fine  vineyards.  In 
the  environs  are  quarries  of  ftucco.  In  the  Benedi&ine 
pric  ry  they  pretend  to  have  the  feamlefs  coat  of  Chrift. 

E.  Long.  2.  28.  N.  Lat.  48.  52. 

ARGENTIERE,  a  lmall  ifland  in  the  Archipela¬ 
go,  near  Milo.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  compafs  j  and 
is  full  of  barren  mountains,  producing  nothing  but  bar¬ 
ley,  cotton,  and  a  few  grapes  fit  only  for  eating.  The 
barley  and  cotton  are  fown  round  life  only  village  there 
is  in  the  ifland.  The  ladies  are  bandfome  enough,  have 
no  other  employment  but  making  cottun  ftockings, 
and  Lake  up  with  the  Tailors,  who  put  into  the  port. 

The  men  all  ufe  the  fea,  and  in  time  become  good  pi¬ 
lots.  They  have  very  little  religion,  are  very,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  of  very  bad  morals.  Juilice  is  adminiftered 
by  an  itinerant  cadi,  who  is  fometimes  the  only  Muf- 
fulman  in  the  whole  ifland.  The  only  article  relating 
to  natural  hiftory  is  the  terra  cimoiia  fo  highly  efteem¬ 
ed  by  the  ancients  j  it  is  a  kind  of  white  chalk,  which 
is  very  heavy,  without  tafte,  and  crumbles  ealily  : 
they  ufe  it  in  walhing  linen.  E.  Long.  23.  10. N.  Lat, 

36-  50. 

ARGENTINA.  Sec  Ichthyology  Index . 

ARGENTINUS,  a  deity  worlhipped  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  the  god  of  filver  coin  y  as  iEiculanus,  whom 
they  made  his  father,  was  the  god  of  brafs  money, 
which  was  in  ufe  before  filver. 

ARGENTON,  a  town  and  county  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Indre,  divided  into  two  by  the  river 
Creufe.  Here  wras  formerly  a  caftle  j  but  it  was  de- 
moliftied  by  Lewis  XIV.  E.  Long.  1.  38.  N.  Lat. 

4°.  30. 

ARGENT  OR  A,  Argentina,  (Notitice)  \  Argento- 
ratum ,  (Ptolemy;  5  Argentoratus ,  (Ammian)  j  a  city  % 
of  the  Tribocci  ;  one  ot  the  fifty  forts  built  by  Drufus 
on  the  Rhine,  (Flora*)  :  an  appellation  formed  by  the 
Romans  from  the  German,  Argen  StraJJen  or  Strcten , 

“  unlafe  reads  for  travellers,”  from  the  marauding  par¬ 
ties  of  the  garrifons  that  infefted  the  roads.  Now  Strof- 
burg,  in  Lower  Alfact,  on  the  rivultt  Ill,  near  the 
Rhine.  E.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  48.  38. 

ARGENT  GIVI  album,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  filver 
coin,  or  pieces  of  bullion  that  anciently  palled  for  mo¬ 
ney.  By  Doomfday  tenure,  fome  rents  to  the  king 
were  paid  in  argen  to  a  /bo,  common  filver  pieces  of  mo¬ 
ney  *,  other  rents  in  libris  urfs  et  penfatis ,  in  metal  of 
full  weight  and  purity  :  in  the  next  age,  that  rent 


which  was  paid  in  mcnev,  was  called 
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Argentum  and  afterwards  white  rent ;  and  what  was  paid  in  pro- 
*  ||  vifions,  was  termed  black  mail . 

Argonau-  Argentum  Dei ,  God's  penny,  anciently  Signified 
tlc‘  ,  earned  money,  or  money  given  to  bind  a  bargain;  in 
L  *  fome  places  called  erles ,  or  ar/kr,  and  by  the  civilians 
and  canon  ills,  arrlice.  Et  cepit  de  prce  ditto  Henrico  tres 
denarios  de  argenti  Dei  prce  mambns . 

Argentum  Mnfivum  is  a  mafs  confiding  of  filver- 
like  flakes,  ufed  for  the  colouring  of  plader  figures,  and 
for  other  purpofes,  as  pigment.  It  confids  of  an  amal¬ 
gam  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  bifmuth,  and  mercury.  It  is 
to  be  mixed  with  white  of  eggs,  or  fpirit  varnifti,  and 
then  applied  to  the  intended  work,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  burnifhed. 

Argentum  Vivum,  Mercury  ox  ^uickjilver .  See 
Mercury,  and  Chemistry  Index . 

ARGESTES,  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  wind 
which  blows  from  that  quarter  of  the  horizon,  which  is 
750  from  the  foutn  and  wed  ward.  Ricciolus  ufes  the 
term  to  denote  the  wind  which  blows  at  22°  30'  from 
the  wed  towards  the  north,  coinciding  with  that  which 
is  otherwife  called  wejl  nor th-wcjl. 

ARGIL,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fpecies  of  ardea.  See 
Ardea,  Ornithology  Index. 

ARGiLLA,  Clay,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Clay. 

ARGIVI,  or  Argeii,  the  people  of  Argeia  or  Ar- 
golis.  See  Argeia. 

ARGO,  in  antiquity,  a  (hip  or  veffel  celebrated  a- 
mong  the  poets ;  being  that  wherein  the  Argonauts,  of 
whom  Jafon  was  the  chief,  made  their  expedition  in  qued 
of  the  golden  fleece.  Jafon  having  happily  accomplHh- 
ed  his  enterprife,  confecrated  the  (hip  Argo  to  Nep¬ 
tune  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  to  Minerva,  in  the  ifthmus  of 
Corinth  ;  where,  they  add,  it  did  not  remain  long  be¬ 
fore  it  was  tranflated  into  heaven,  and  made  a  eonltella- 
tion.  The  generality  of  authors  reprefent  the  fhip  Ar¬ 
go  as  of  a  long  make,  refembling  the  modern  galleys  ; 
and  fur n ifhed  with  thirty  benches  of  rowers.  It  could 
not,  however,  be  of  any  great  bulk,  fince  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  were  able  to  carry  it  on  their  backs  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Adriatic  fea. 

Argo  Navis ,  the  Ship  Argo ,  in  Afironomy ,  is  a  con- 
flellation  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  whofe  fiars  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  45  ;  in  Tycho’s  n  ;  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  and  Sharp’s  Appendix,  64. 

ARGOB,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  canton  lying 
beyond  Jordan,  in  the  half  tribe  of  ManaiTeh,  and  in 
the  country  of  Balkan,  one  of  the  moil  fruitful  on  the 
other  fide  of  Jordan.  In  the  region  of  Argob  there 
were  fixly  cities,  called  Bafhan-havothjair ,  which  had 
very  high  walls  and  ftrong  gafes,  without  reckoning 
many  villages  and  hamlets  which  were  not  enclofed, 
Deut.  iii.  4.  14.  and  1  Kings  iv.  13.  But  Argob  was 
more  particularly  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
region  of  Argob,  which  Eufehius  fays  was  13  miles 
weft  from  Gera  fa. 

ARGON  \UTA.  See  Conchology  Index. 

ARGONAUTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts. 

The  Argonautic  expedition  is  one  of  the  greateft 
epochas  or  periods  of  hiftory  which  Sir  Ifaae  Newton 
endeavours  to  fettle,  and  from  thence  to  reflify  the 
ancient  chronology.  Tnis  he  (hows,  by  feverai  au¬ 
thorities,  to  have  been  one  generation  or  about  30 


years  earlier  than  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  43  years  la-  Argonaut 
ter  than  the  death  of  Solomon.  See  Chronology.  tica’ 

Dr  Bryant,  however,  rejects  the  hiftory  of  the  Ar-  Argonauts. 
gonautic  expedition  as  a  Grecian  fable,  founded  indeed 
on  a  tradition  derived  from  Egypt,  and  ultimately  re¬ 
ferring  to  Noah’s  prefer vation,  Sul  in  the  ark.  But 
although  we  are  not  to  believe  ail  the  romantic  ftories 
which  poets,  and  even  fome.  grave  hiftorians,  have 
told  us  of  thefe  famous  adventurers,  yet  it  feems  un- 
reafonable  to  diferedit  entirely  the  Argonautic  expedi¬ 
tion.  See  Argonauts. 

ARGONAUTICA,  in  literary  hiftory,  denotes 
poems  on  the  fubjeft  and  expeditions  of  the  Argonauts. 

We  have  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus  in  epic  verfe, 
publifhed  by  H.  Stephens;  the  Argonauticon  of  Vale¬ 
rius  Flaccus,  in  eight  books  of  Latin  heroics,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Apollonius,  with  refpeft  to  which  Burman 
obferves  that  the  imitator  has  often  furpaffed  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  an  he¬ 
roic  poem,  confiding  of  four  books,  opus,  as  Quintilian 
calls  it,  non  contemnendum. 

ARGONAUTS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  illuf- 
trious  Greeks,  who  embarked  along  with  Jafon,  in  the 
fhip  Argo,  from  Colchis,  with  a  defign  to  obtain  the 
golden  fleece. 

The  occafion  of  this  expedition  is  thus  reprefented  by 
Greek  writers.  Phryxus,  flying  with  his  After  Hello 
from  the  rage  of  their  ftepmothcr  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  went  on  board  a  fhip,  whofe  cr.fign  was  a  gol¬ 
den  ram,  and  failed  to  Colchis,  (now  Mmgrelia,  part 
of  Georgia).  Helle  was  drowned  by  the  way,  in 
that  fea  which  from  her  was  called  the  Relief pont ,  now 
the  Dardanelles .  This,  according  to  fome,  was  the 
ground  of  the  poetical  fable,  that  a  ram  with  a  golden 
fleece  fwam  away  with  them  to  Colchis ;  and  that  the 
Argonauts  undertook  their  famed  expedition,  in  order 
to  find  that  fleece.  But  Strabo  and  Arrian  inform  us, 
that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  Colchians  to  collect  gold 
on  Mount  Caucafus  by  extending  fleeces  acrofs  the  beds 
of  the  torrents  ;  and  as  the  water  pafled,  the  metallic 
particles  remained  entangled  in  the  wool  :  hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  hiftorians,  the  adventure  was  named 
the  expedition  of  the  golden  fleece.  Sir  Ifaae  Newton, 
thinks  that  this  expedition  was  really  an  embaffy  fent 
by  the  Greeks,  during  the  inteftine  divifions  of  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Amenophis,  to  perfuade  the  nations  up¬ 
on  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean 
Teas,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  (baking  off  the  yoke 
of  Egypt,  which  Sefoftris  had  laid  upon  them;  and 
that  fetching  the  golden  fleece,  was  only  a  pretence 
to  cover  their  true  defign. 

But  the  moft  judicious  and  fatisfa£lory  account  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition  feems  to  be  that  given  by 
Dr  Gillies  in  his  hiftory  .of  Greece.  “  The  northern 
•diftrifts  of  ThefiTaly  being  peculiarly  expofed  to  the 
dangerous  fury  of  invaders,  the  petty  princes  of  that 
province  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual 
defence.  They  afiembled  in  fpring  and  autumn  at 
Thermopylae,  a  place  afterwards  fo  illuftrious,  and 
then  governed  by  Amphi&yon,  a  defeendant  of  Deu¬ 
calion,  whofe  name  is  immortalized  in  the  Amphi£ty- 
onic  council.  The  advantages  which  the  confederates 
derived  from  this  meafure,  were  foon  perceived  by 
their  neighbours,  The  central  ftates  gradually  acced- 
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Argonauts,  ed  to  their  alliance  5  and  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
v  century  before  Chrift,  Acrifius  king  of  Argos,  and 
other  princes  of  Peloponnefus,  were,  allowed  to  fhare 
the  benefits  and  fecurity  of  this  ufeful  affociation.  See 
*  Amphictyons. 

44  After  this  event,  the  Amphi&yons  appear  to  have 
long  confined  themfelves  to  the  original  purpofe  of 
their  inflitution.  The  dates,  whofe  meafures  were  di- 
re&ed  by  this  affembly,  found  fufficient  occupation  in 
defending  their  own  territories  $  and  near  a  century 
elapfed,  before  they  undertook,  by  common  confent, 
any  diftant  expedition.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expedted 
that  their  reftlefs  activity  could  always  be  exhaufted  in 
defenfive  war.  The  eftablilhment  of  the  Amphidlyons 
brought  together  the  chiefs  mod  diftinguifhed  by  birth 
and  bravery.  Glory  and  emulation  prompted  them  to 
arms,  and  revenge  dircdled  thofe  arms  againd  the  bar¬ 
barians.  Jafon,  Admetus,  and  other  chieftains  of  1  hef- 
faly,  having  equipped  a  fmall  deet  in  the  neighbouring 
harbour  of  Iolcus,  and  particularly  the  diip  Argo  of 
fuperior  dze  and  conflruftion  to  any  before  known, 
were  animated  with  a  defire  to  vifit  foreign  lands,  to 
plant  colonies  in  thofe  parts  of  them  that  appeared 
mod  delightful,  and  to  retort  on  their  inhabitants  the 
injuries  which  Greece  had  differed  from  drangers.  The 
princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  fpirited 
defign  over  the  central  and  fouthern  provinces,  the 
dandard  of  enterprife  and  glory  was  fpeedily  furround- 
ed  by  the  dower  of  the  Grecian  youth,  who  eagerly 
embraced  this  honourable  opportunity  to  (ignalfee  their 
manly  valour.  Peleus,  Tydeus,  Telamon,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  fathers  of  thofe  heroic  chiefs  who  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  age  fhone  with  didinguifhed  ludre  in  the  plains 
of  Troy,  are  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  chofen  war¬ 
riors,  and  by  the  venerable  prophets,  of  their  refpeftive 
tribes  ;  by  an  Efculapius,  the  admired  father  of  the 
-healing  art  5  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus,  whofe  fublime 
genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing  feries  of 
their  adventures. 

44  Thefe  adventures,  however,  have  been  too  much 
adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the  proper  fub- 
je£t  of  hidorical  compofition.  The  defigns  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  are  veiled  under  the  allegorical,  or  at  lead 
doubtful,  phrafe,  of  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece  ;  which, 
though  eafily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eadern  banks  of  the  Euxine  ex¬ 
tended  deeces  of  wool,  in  order  to  colleft  the  golden 
particles  which  were  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from 
Mount  Caucafus,  is  yet  defcribed  in  fuch  various  lan¬ 
guage  by  ancient  writers,  that  almod  every  modern 
who  examines  the  fubje£l,  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to 
offer,  by  way  of  explanation,  fome  new  conje£ture  of 
his  own.  But  in  oppofition  to  the  mod  approved  of 
thefe  conje£lures,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
voyage  to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
edablidi  ex  tend  ve  plans  of  commerce,  or  to  fearch  for 
mines  of  gold,  far  lefs  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of 
converting  other  fubdances  into  that  precious  metal  *, 
all  fuch  motives  expreding  a  degree  of  fpeculation  and 
refinement  unknown  in  that  age  to  the  gallant  but  un- 
v  inftrudted  youth  of  Theffaly.  The  real  object  of  the 

expedition  may  be  difeovered  by  its  confequences. 
The  Argonauts  fought,  conquered,  and  plundered  5 
£bey  fettled  a  colony  on  the  (bores  of  the  Euxine*, 
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and  carried  into  Greece  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Col-  Argonauts 
chis,  the  celebrated  Medea,  a  princefs  of  Egyptian  || 
extraflion,  whofe  crimes  and  enchantments  are  con-  (  Ar§QS* 
demned  to  eternal  infamy  in  the  immortal  lines  of  Eu-  ““ 
ripides.” 

Argonauts  of  St  Nicholas ,  was  the  name  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  order  indituted  by  Charles  III.  king  of  Naples, 
in  the  year  1382,  for  the  advancement  of  navigation, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  merely  for  preferving  amity  among  the 
nobles.  They  wore  a  collar  of  (hells,  enclofed  in  a  diver 
crefcent,  whence  hung  a  diip,  with  this  device,  Non  cre¬ 
do  tempori ,  44  I  do  not  trud  time.”  Hence  thefe  Ar¬ 
gonaut  knights  came  to  be  called  hnights  of  the  fhell. 

They  received  the  order  of  St  Badl,  archbiihop  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  and  held  their  affemblies  in  the  church  of  St  Ni¬ 
cholas,  their  patron. 

ARGOPHYLLUM,  White- leaf  ( Forfl .  Nov. 

Gen.)  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  capfule  is  trilocu- 
lar  ;  the  ne&arium  is  pyramidal,  pentagonous,  and  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  ni- 
tidum  or  gloffy,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia.  This  ge¬ 
nus  has  great  affinity  with  the  ivy  5  but  differs  in  the 
nedtarium,  and  perhaps  in  the  fruit. 

ARGOS,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnefus  5  from 
Argos,  one  of  the  kings,  (Homer,  Strabo). 

Argos,  the  capital,  and  an  inland  town,  of  Argo- 
lis  or  Argeia.  It  had  different  furnames ;  as  Achat- 
cum ,  from  the  country,  or  an  ancient  people,  (Homer)  5 
Hippium ,  from  its  breed  of  horfes  ;  and  Inachiumf 
from  the  river  Inachus,  which  runs  by,  or  from  Ina- 
chus  the  founder  of  the  kingdom,  whofe  name  was  al- 
fo  given  to  the  river.  The  Argives  related,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  river  gods  who  adjudged  the  country 
to  Juno,  when  (he  contended  for  it  with  Neptune, 
which  deity  in  return  made  their  water  to  vanifli  }  the 
reafon  why  the  Inachus  flowed  only  after  rain,  and 
was  dry  in  fummer.  The  fource  was  a  fpring,  not  co¬ 
pious,  on  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  and  the  river  ferved 
there  as  a  boundary  between  the  Argives  and  Manti- 
neans. 

Ancient  Argos  (food  chiefly  on  a  flat.  The  fprings 
were  near  the  furface  ^  and  it  abounded  in  wells,  which 
were  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  daughters  of 
Danaus.  This  early  perfonage  lived  in  the  acropolis 
or  citadel,  which  was  named  Lariffa ,  and  accounted 
moderately  (Irong.  On  the  afeent  wras  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  ridge,  which  in  the  fecond  century  con¬ 
tinued  the  feat  of  an  oracle.  The  woman  who  pro- 
phefied  was  debarred  from  commerce  with  the  male 
fex.  A  lamb  was  facrificed  in  the  night  monthly  \ 
when,  on  tailing  of  the  blood,  (lie  became  poffeffed 
with  the  divinity.  Farther  on  was  a  ftadium,  where 
the  Argives  celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Nemean 
Jupiter,  and  Juno.  On  the  top  was  a  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  without  a  roof,  the  fiatue  off  the  pedeftal.  In 
the  temple  of  Minerva  there,  among  other  curious  ar¬ 
ticles,  was  a  wooden  Jupiter,  with  an  eye  more  tham 
common,  having  one  in  the  forehead.  I  his  ftatue,  it 
was  faid,  was  once  placed  in  a  court  of  the  palace  of 
Priam,  who  fled  as  a  fuppliant  to  the  altar  before  it, 
when  Troy  was  facked.  In  this  city  was  alfo  the  bra¬ 
zen  tower  in  which  Danae,  being  confined  there  by  her 
father,  was  deflowered  by  Jupiter. 

Argos  retains  its  original  name  and  (ituation,  (land¬ 
ing 
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Ai,(Tos  ing  near  the  mountains  which  are  the  boundary  of  the 
Arguim.  plain,  with  Napoli  and  the  fea  in  view  before  it.  The 
J— — v- ^  fhining  houfes  are  whitened  with  lime  or  plafter. 

Churches,  mud-built  cottages  and  walls,  with  gardens 
and  open  areas,  are  interfperfed,  and  the  town  is  of 
confiderable  extent.  Above  the  other  buildings  towTers 
a  very  handfome  mofque  fhaded  with  folemn  cypreffes ; 
and  behind  is  a  lofty  hill,  brown  and  naked,  of  a  co¬ 
nical  form,  the  fummit  crowned  with  a  ftegle&ed  caftle. 
The  devaftations  of  time  and  war  have  effaced  the  old 
city.  We  look  in  vain  (fays  Mr  Chandler)  for  veftiges 
of  its  numerous  edifices,  the  theatre,  the  gymnafium,  the 
temples,  and  monuments,  which  it  once  boafted,  con¬ 
tending  even  with  Athens  in  antiquity  and  in  favours 
conferred  by  the  gods. 

Argos  Amphilochium ,  (Thucydides),  a  city  of  A- 
carnania,  (Scylax,  Pliny)  \  its  territory  Amphiloehia  : 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  (Thu¬ 
cydides)  ;  diftant  an  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Ambracia,  (Polybius).  Alfo  called  Ar- 
gia  Amphilochis ,  (Mela)  \  Amphiloci  and  Amphilochici 
the  people.  (Stephanus).  The  name  is  from  Amphi- 
iochus,  fon  of  Amphiaraus  \  and  from*  Argos,  the  name 
of  his  country,  in  Peloponnefus,  (Thucydides). 

Argos  Hippium .  See  Argos  in  Peloponnefus,  fu- 
pra . 

Argos  Hippium ,  the  ancient  name  of  Arpi  ;  but 
Lampe  is^a  ftill  more  ancient  \  afterwards  called  Ar~ 
gyrippa ,  and  Argippa  ;  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of, 
Diomedes,  on  the  Cerbalus,  (Virgil)  \  afterwards  a 
large  and  populous  city,  (Livy)  :  A  town  of  Apulia  \ 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  place  called  Arpi . 

Argos  Pelafgicum ,  (Homer)  ;  an  appellation  denot¬ 
ing  Theffaly  \  fo  called  from  the  Pelafgi. 

Argos  Portus ,  a  port  of  Tufcany,  (Strabo)  :  now 
Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  north  of  the  ifland  Elba.  E. 
Long.  11.  30.  N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

ARGUIM,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  about 
fixteen  miles  diflant  from  Cape  Blanco,  fituated  in  W. 
Long.  16.  30.  N.  Lat.  20.  20.  It  is  fcarce  two  miles 
in  length  \  notwithflanding  , which,  it  was  a  bone  of 
contention  for  87  years  between  the  Portuguefe,  Duteh, 
Englifh,  and  French  \  and,  after  a  variety  of  fortune, 
has  at  laft  been  totally  abandoned. 

This  ifland  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
I444,  when  a  fleet  bound  to  the  call  touched  at  Ar¬ 
guim,  and  from  fome  little  trade  carried  on  with  the 
natives,  it  was  imagined  that  a  fettlement  there  might 
be  of  fome  advantage  to  Portugal.  In  confequence  of 
this  opinion,  a  fort  was  ere&ed  on  the  ifland,  and  the 
Portuguefe  enjoyed  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  it  till 
1638.  At  this  time,  the  Dutch  having  received  a 
minute  account  of  the  condition  of  the  ifland,  refolved 
to  attack  it  :  and  accordingly  landed  without  molefta- 
tion  from  the  garrifon,  which  was  too  weak  to  oppofe 
them.  The  Portuguefe,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  great  intrepidity,  and  at  laft  furrendered 
upon  honourable  terms.  The  Dutch  immediately  fet 
about  repairing  the  fortifications,  and  fecuring  it  in 
the  beft  manner  they  could:  however,  in  1*65,  the 
fort  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  heap  of  ruboiih  by  an 
Englifh  fquadron  ;  but  as  the  fortifications  were  total¬ 
ly  deftroyed,  and  only  a  fmall  garrifon  left  there,  it 
was  eafily  retaken  by  the  Dutch  the  next  year.  They 
How  redoubled  their  diligence  in  ftrengthening  the 


ifland,  entering  into  alliance  with  Moorifh  chiefs,  pro¬ 
curing  a  number  of  families  to  fettle  under  protection 
of  the  fort,  and  giving  extravagant  prices  for  gums, 
in  order  to  monopolize  the  gum  trade.  By  this  means 
the  gum  trade  of  the  French  Senegal  Company  was 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  ;  upon  which  they  fitted  out 
a  fquadron,  difpoffeffed  the  Dutch,  and  had  the  ifland 
finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

Though  the  Dutch  now  feemed  to  be  finally  expel¬ 
led,  they  refolved  not  to  part  fo  eafily  with  fuch  a  va¬ 
luable  fettlement.  Under  pretence  of  being  fubje&s 
of  the  eleCtor  of  Brandenburg,  therefore,  they  erefled 
one  of  the  forts  which  had  been  demolifhed,  and  there 
maintained  themfelves  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  French  Company  to  difpoffefs  them.  Num- 
berlefs  were  the  memorials,  protefts,  referipts,  &Cc. 
which  were  publifhed  on  this  occafion,  till  a  new  war 
in  1701  put  an  end  to  them.  In  1717,  however,  the 
French  Company  having  found  all  their  remonftrances 
ineffectual,  fitted  out  a  new  fquadron  ;  but  this  arma¬ 
ment  did  not  arrive  at  Arguim  before  Feb.  26.  1721. 
The  Dutch  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  intrepidity 
and  conduCt  as  had  almoft  baffled  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  French  \  but  the  latter  having  found  means  to 
draw  off  a  Moorifh  chief  from  his  allegiance,  the  Dutch 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Arguim,  and  retire  to  Por- 
tendic,  where  they  fortified  themfelves,  determining 
to  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
fettlement  at  Arguim.  This  was  not  long  wanting, 
by  means  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  garrifon  and  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  Duval  the  French  direClor,  who  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Moors,  was  furprifed,  defeated, 
and  killed  by  them  *,  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
fettlement  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  on 
the  1 1  th  of  January  1722.  In  1723,  the  Dutch  were 
attacked  by  another  Frencli  fquadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Sieur  Riguadiere.  This  gentleman  boaft¬ 
ed  that  the  fort  could  not  hold  out  one  day  *,  but 
though  he  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  get  poffeflion  of  the 
citterns  which  contained  the  water  of  the  befieged,  he 
was  at  laft  fhamefully  repulfed,  and  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege  with  precipitation.  1  he  Dutch,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  poffeflion  which  they  had  fo  bravely 
defended*,  for,  in  1725,  their  fort  was  entirely  demo- 
lifhed  by  the  French  under  Du  Caffe,  and  has  never 
fince  been  rebuilt  by  any  European  nation. 

ARGUMENT,  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic ,  an  inference 
drawn  from  premifes,  the  truth  of  which  is  indifputablc, 
or  at  leaft  highly  probable.  See  Logic. 

Argument,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  alfo  the 
abridgement  or  heads  of  a  book,  hiftory,  comedy,  chap¬ 
ter,  &c.  See  Syllabus. 

ARGUMENTATION,  the  a t\  of  inventing,  or 
framing  arguments,  of  making  inductions,  and  drawing 
conclufions.  See  INDUCTION,  &c. 

Argumentation,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  deliver¬ 
ing  or  unfolding  of  an  argument. —  I  he  matter  of  ar¬ 
gumentations  is  propufitions  *,  the  form,  their  due  dif- 
pofition,  with  regard  to  one  another,  fo  as  a  cnnclu- 
fion  may  be  drawn  from  them.  See  Enthymlme, 
Proposition,  Ratiocination, Sorites,  Syllogism, 
&c. 

ARGUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  Arif- 
tor,  and  had  100  eyes,  50  of  which  were  always  open. 
Juno  made  choice  cf  him  to  guard  Io,  whom  Jupiter 

had . 
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Argus  fliell  had  transformed  into  a  white  heifer  *,  but  Jupiter,  pity- 
11  ing  Io  for  being  fo  cl-ofcly  confined,  fent  Mercury,  who, 
Argyll-  with  his  flute,  charmed  Argos  to  deep,  Sealed  up  his 

1  ^ure'  eyes  with  his  caducous,  and  then  cut  off  Ids  head  3  when 
Juno,  to  reward  his  fidelity,  turned  him  into  a  peacock, 
and  placed  his  eyes  in  his  tail. 

ARGUS  jhell ,  a  fpecies  of  porcelain  {hell,  beautifully 
variegated  with  fpots,  refembling  in  fome  meafure  thofe 
in  a  peacock’s  tail. 

ARGUTIiE,  witty  and  acute  fayings,  which  com¬ 
monly  fignify  fomething  further  than  what  their  mere 
words  at  firft  fight  feem  to  import.  Writers  on  rhetoric 
fpeak  of  divers  fpecies  of  argutiae,  viz. 

ArguTIJE  ab  alieno ,  when  lomething  is  faid,  which 
feems  repugnant  either  to  the  nature  and  property  of  a 
tiling,  .or  to  common  cuftom,  the  laws,  Stc.  which  yet 
in  reality  is  confident  therewith  ;  or  when  fomething 
is  given  as  a  reafon  of  another,  which  yet  is  not  the  rea- 
fon  of  it.  For  inftance,  Si  Cains  nihil  didieffit,  erraffet 
minus ;  again,  Aureum  hoc  Jaculum  eft,  quia  ptunnius 
jam  auro  lionos  venit . 

Argutice  ab  allufione ,  thofe  wherein  allufion  is  made 
to  fome  hiilory,  fable,  fentence,  proverb  or  the  like  •, 
e.  g.  Multi  mnbram  captant  et  carnem  amittunt . 

Argutice  a  comparatis ,  when  two  things  are  compared 
together,  which  yet  at  firft  fight  appear  very  different 
from  each  other,  but  fo  as  to  make  a  pretty  kind  of  fi- 
mile  or  difimile  ;  e.  g.  Par  ejl  pauper  nil  cupiens 
principi  omnia  habentL 

Argutice  a  repug nantibus,  when  two  things  meet  in  a 
fubjedi,  which  yet  regularly  cannot  be  therein  3  or  when 
two  things  are  oppoftd  to  each  other,  yet  the  epithet 
of  the  one  is  attributed  to  the  other,  e.  g.  Dum  tacent 
clamant . 

ARGYLL,  Dukes  of.  See  Campbell. 
ARGYLLSHIRE,  one  of  the  counties  of  Scot¬ 
land,  fuppofed  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
Caledonian  kingdom,  when  the  eaftern  provinces  of 
Scotland  fubmitted  to  the  irrefiftible  power  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  (hires 
of  Perth  and  Dunbarton  3  on  the  north  by  Invernefs  ; 
on  the  weft  and  fouth  by  the  Iri(h  fea  and  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  which  enter  into  various  bays,  founds,  and  in¬ 
lets,  round  the  coaft,  and  form  both  in  the  main  land 
and  the  ifiands,  many  fpacious  and  commodious  har¬ 
bours.  This  county  is  fubdivided  into  the  diftridls 
of  Kin  tyre,  Knapdale,  Argyll  Proper,  Cowal,  and 
Lorn.  Within  the  fame  divifion  are  alfo  compre¬ 
hended  feveral  Hebudian  ifiands,  of  which  two  or  three 
are  of  confiderable  extent.  Its  length  from  fouth  to 
north,  between  the  mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  point  of 
Ardnamurchan,  where  it  joins  the  (hire  of  Invernefs, 
is  about  1 14  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  feveral  places, 
including  the  ides,  is  70.  The  inland  part  of  the 
county  is,  in  fome  meafure,  irregular,  with  an  appen¬ 
dant  triangle. 

Similar  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  this  county  prefents  a  very  wild  and  horrid  pro- 
fpe&  of  hills,  rocks,  and  huge  mountains,  piled  upon 
each  other  in  a  ftupendous  and  dreadful  diforder,  bare, 
bleak,  and  barren  to  the  view  ;  or,  at  beft  covered 
with  (baggy  heath,  which  appears  black  and  difinal  to 
the  eye,  except  in  the  fummer,  when  it  is  variegated 
%vith  an  agreeable  bloom  of  a  purple  colour.  Hence 
lofty  mountains,  deep  glens,  inlets  of  the  fea  entering 
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far  into  the  land,  form  the  mod  ftriking  features  in 
the  general  afpeft  of  this  country.  Cruacha-Ben  in 
this  county  is  one  of  the  loftieft  mountains  in  Scotland  ;  " 
and  where  this  county  meets  the  confines  of  Perth  and 
Dunbarton,  the  mountains  contiguous  to  Ben-Lo- 
rnond  are  but  little  inferior  in  height  to  that  moun¬ 
tain.  The  Loch  Fine,  Loch  Efcive,  Linnhe  Loch, 
are  inlets  of  the  fea.  The  diftridt  of  Kintyre  enters 
into  the  north  channel,  and  is  almoft  divided  from 
the  main  land  at  the  narrow  iftlnnus  of  Tarbat. 
The  diftridl  of  Cowal  is  alio  nearly  peninfulated  by 
Loch  Long  on  one  fide  and  Loch  Fine  on  the  other. 
The  interior  parts  of  the  county  are  interiperfed  with 
a  great  number  of  finall  frefh- water  lakes.  A  bar- 
rennefs  of  foil  and  fcanty  vegetation  prevail  chiefly 
on  llie  fummits  of  the  great  mountains,  which  exhi¬ 
bits  great  mafles  of  (Ratified  rocks  or  groups  in  a  co¬ 
lumnar  form.  Even  a  number  of  the  glens  are  bar¬ 
ren,  and  afford  little  pafturage,  and  are  covered  in  fe¬ 
veral  places  with  large  fragments,  which  have  been 
fe  para  ted  and  precipitated  from  the  impending  rocks. 
On  the  declivities  of  the  hills  and  the  banks  of  the 
lakes  there  are,  however,  numerous  woods  interfperfed, 
which  unite  with  the  lofty  mountains  to  form  a  mod 
romantic  feene.  In  a  run  of  feveral  miles,  fertility,  ver¬ 
dure,  and  cultivation,  reign  through  the  valley  of  Gle- 
nurchay.  Remains  of  ancient  forefts  are  dill  very  ex- 
tenfive  in  various  places  3  and  thefe  confift  chiefly  of 
oaks,  allies,  pines,  and  birches.  *1  he  level  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  towards  the  fouthern  parts,  defeends  the  neared  to 
an  equality  with  that  of  the  fea.  The  elevation  of  the 
country  is  higheft  towards  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Perth  and  Invernefs. 

The  mountains  and  forefts  abound  with  fallow-deer, 
roes,  flags,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  game  3  and  all  over 
the  fea  coaft,  the  moors,  the  heaths,  and  on  the  lakes, 
the  wild  fowl  are  numerous.  The  mountains  feed  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  black  cattle,  which  run  wild 
among  the  hills  in  winter  as  well  *as  fummer.  Ihe 
circumambient  fea,  with  its  lochs,  bays,  and  harbours, 
pours  forth  myriads  of  fifti 3  and  in  feveral  places 
of  the  county  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals 
and  minerals,  have  been  dug  out.  \  et,  not  with- 
(landing  thefe  numerous  local  advantages,  ^  Argyll- 
fliire,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
ftruggles  with  many  great  obftacles  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  The  want  of  tong  leafes  is  one  of 
the  moft  material.  What  inducement  can  a  perfon 
have  to  manure  or  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
may  have  taken,  when  his  firft  work  is  to  eredf  a  hut 
for  himfelf 3  and  after  all  the  difagreeable  inconveni- 
encies  attending  it,  he  holds  his  farm  year  by  year, 
dependant  on  the  will  of  his  landlord  ?  \ v7hen  he 

alfo  refleas,  that  by  cultivating  his  ground  in  fuch  a 
manner,  the  rent  which  he  was  this  year  fcarcely  able 
to  pay,  may  be  nearly  doubled  the  next  year,  how 
can  he  be  able  to  defray  the  expence  neceffarily  at¬ 
tending  fuch  an  improvement,  when  he  is  uncertain 
of  a  competent  return  for  his  labour  ?  It  is  hoped 
that  proprietors  will  at  length  fee  the  manifeft  advan¬ 
tage  that  will  arife  from  granting  long  leafes,  both  to 
themfelves  and  their  tenants  3  and,  by  fo  doing,  either 
to  encourage  the  tenants  to  build  houfes,  by  paying 
any  expence  that  may  remain  unpaid  at  the  end  cf  the 
leafe,  or  build  houfes  for  the  tenants  themfelves  3  and, 
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by  thefe  means,  they  would  havefurer  payment  of  their 
rents,  which  would  be  augmented  *,  their  grounds  would 
;  be  greatly  improved,  and  their  vaffals  would  enjoy 
com  tort  and  eafe.  Another  great  cbftacle  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  improvement  is  the  rugged  face  of  this  county, 
which  renders  the  great  roads  few  in  number,  and  the 
interfered  roads  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  manure 
to  the  grounds  being  ftill  in  their  natural  rudenefs. 
The  chief  branch  of  hufbandry  followed  over  the 
greateft  part  of  this  county  is  the  management  of  fheep, 
black  cattle,  and  goats.  In  former  times,  the  ordina¬ 
ry  animal  flock  confided  moftly  of  black  cattle  :  but 
within  thefe  laft  20  years  a  more  fkilful  method  of 
managing  flocks  of  flieep  than  was  formerly  praflifed, 
having  been  introduced  by  the  farmers  of  the  low 
country  \  thefe  have  been  multiplied  with  great  at¬ 
tention  and  afliduity.  Cows  and  oxen  now  form 
only  the  fecond  confiderable  branch  of  the  animal 
ftock. 

Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  are  the  principal  articles 
of  crop  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  the  proper  manner  of 
tillage  has  been  made  ufe  of,  excellent  manures  have 
been  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  the  moft  fuitable  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops  has  been  adopted.  In  years  of  ordina¬ 
ry  plenty  it  would  appear,  that  befides  affording  a  con¬ 
fiderable  furplus  to  the  breweries  and  diflilleries,  the 
grain  commonly  produced  in  this  county  is  a  fufficient 
fuftenance  for  its  inhabitants.  Befides  the  great  profits 
arifing  from  the  iron  works  and  the  falmon  fifheries,  the 
cutting  down  of  woods  has  brought  much  money  into 
Argyll,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  equally  beneficial  to 
the  labourer  and  the  landlord. 

When  the  proje&ed  canal  *  fhall  be  completed, 
and  fome  villages  and  harbours  ere6led,  the  populous 
county  of  Argyll  (Mr  Knox  affirms)  will  become  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  provinces  of  the  Britifh  em¬ 
pire.  Wafhed  on  both  fides  by  the  fea  \  deeply  in¬ 
dented  by  navigable  lakes  and  bays  \  having  an  eafy 
communication  with  the  fifhing  grounds  on  the  north 
Highlands,  with  Glafgow  and  the  trading  towns  on 
the  Clyde,  with  Ireland,  Wales,  Whitehaven,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Briftol,  and  other  marts  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
England  ;  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  the  period  is 
at  no  great  diftance  when  Argyllfhire  will  become  a 
great  commercial  county.  To  corroborate  this  opi¬ 
nion,  he  obferves,  that  after  a  veffel  gets  under  fail 
from  this  coaft,  fhe  enters  at  once  into  the  Atlantic, 
where  fhe  meets  with  no  interruption  till  fhe  makes  the 
coaft  of  America  or  the  Weft  Indies.  The  line,  there¬ 
fore,  which  nature  points  out  for  the  inhabitants  is  that 
of  fait -making,  fifhing,  fhip-building,  freight  or  the 
carrying  trade,  foap  and  glafs-making,  by  means  of 
the  kelp  upon  their  fhores,  and  fand  found  upon  the 
iflands  of  Jura  and  Gigha,  which  is  adapted  for  the 
latter. 

In  this  diftrift  the  deeds  of  the  celebrated  Fingal, 
whofe  invincible  arm  gave  a  check  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  were  moftly  achieved. 
Many  of  the  fcenes  of  the  battles  of  that  illuftrious  hero 
and  his  gallant  followers,  which  are  fo  beautifully 
defcribed  by  Offian,  are  ftill  pointed  out,  and  many 
very  ancient  monuments  ftill  difplay  the  warlike  fpirit 
of  its  former  inhabitants.  In  the  courfe  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  Argyll,  along  with  the  neigh- 
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bouring  ifles,  was  conquered  by  the  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians.  For  five  or  fix  centuries  it  continued  under 
the  dominion  of  Norway,  and  during  that  period  was 
under  the  dire6t  adminiftration  of  feudal  chieftains, 
generally  of  Norwegian  extra6!ion,  who  each  main¬ 
tained  an  almoft  independent  government.  Along 
with  the  Hebudean  ifles,  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Ar¬ 
gyll  became  the  conqueft  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs  in 
the  14th  century.  Some  time  after,  Macdonald,  the 
reprefen  tat  ive  of  this  region,  obtained  leave  from  the 
Scottifh  crown  to  hold  his  poffeflions  as  a  feudatory  to 
that  kingdom  \  but  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  him  and  his 
family  could  not  remain  in  quietude,  and  therefore  their 
rebellions  were  punifhed  with  forfeiture.  Their  eftates 
and  titles  were  beftowed  on  the  Campbells  ;  and  thefe 
have  ever  fince  retained  them  in  peace  and  loyalty,  be¬ 
loved  and  honoured  by  their  country.  The  county  of 
Argyll  gives  the  title  of  duke  and  earl  to  the  chief  of 
this  family.  He  likewife  enjoys  fcveral  other  import¬ 
ant  polls  under  the  crown,  and  is  the  chief  of  the  Scot¬ 
tifh  nobility.  His  vaffals  are  fo  numerous,  that  in  for¬ 
mer  times  he  could  on  occafion  bring  3000  or  4000 
fighting  men  into  the  field.  Argyllfhire  is  generally 
peopled  by  this  clan,  and  affords  a  great  number  of 
caftles  and  feats  belonging  to  gentlemen  who  hold  of 
the  duke,  and  boaft  themfelves  defcended  from  his  fa¬ 
mily.  Argyllfhire  fends  one  member  to  parliament : 
it  is  alfo  the  feat  of  a  provincial  fynod.  It  contains  two 
royal  borough?  and  49  parifhes;  the  population  of 
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24OO 

4542 

8700 

770 

1683 

2568 

1869 

1832 

5°4 

2060 

2448 

1124 

1417 

1911 

1537 
1886 
1178 
1009 
*5*  4 

3J26 

1012 

1764 

I34I 

1300 
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which  is  as  follows. 

Parijhes. 

Population 
in  '755- 

Ardchattan 

2195 

Ardnamurchan 

5OOO 

Campbelltoun 

4597 

Craignifh 

769 

5 

Dunoon 

1757 

Glaffary 

2751 

Glenorchy 

1654 

Inverary 

2751 

Inverchaolin 

944 

10 

Kilbrandon 

1492 

Kilcalmonell 

*93J 

Kilchrenan 

1030 

Kilfinan 

1793 

Killean 

2391 

15 

Kilmadan 

806 

Kilmartin 

II  50 

Kilmore 

1200 

Kilninver 

1045 

Knapdale,  North 

I369 

20 

Knapdale,  South 

I292 

Lifmore 

28l2 

Lochgoylhead 

l5°5 

Morven 

1223 

Saddel 

1369 

25 

Southend 

1391 

Strachur 

“93 

Islands. 

r  Tor  ofay 

1012 

Mull  ■]  Kilfinichen 

1685 

(.Kilninian 

2590 

4h 


1 733 

5002 

3281 
30  Iflay 
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Population 
“  1 755- 

Population  in 
17  90—1758. 

11 

f  Kilarow 

Aria. 

30  Iflay  ^  Kilchoman  f 

5344 

9500 

£  Kildalton  J 

Jura  and  Colon  fay,  &c.  1097 

1858 

Coll  and  Tiry 

2702 

3457 

35  Gigba  and  Cara 

5 1 4 

614 

Small  ifles 

943 

*339 

Total, 

63,291 

76,101 

63,291 

Increafe, 

I  2,8lO 

ARGYRASPIDES,  or  Argyroasfides,  in  anti¬ 
quity,  perfons  armed  with  filver  bucklers,  or  bucklers 
filvered. 

The  argyrafpides,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
made  the  fecond  corps  of  Alexander’s  army  ;  the  firft 
was  the  phalanx. — According  to  Juft  in’s  account,  lib. 
xii.  cap.  7.  Alexander  having  penetrated  into  India, 
and  extended  his  empire  as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  for  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  glory,  ordered  the  armour  of  his  foldiers, 
and  the  houfings  of  his  horfes,  to  be  adorned  with  El¬ 
ver.  And  hence  commanded  them  to  be  called  argy¬ 
rafpides ,  from  the  Greek  filler ,  and  ^<77 

buckler . 

By  this  author  it  (hould  feem,  that  Alexander’s  whole 
army  were  called  nr gyraf pules . — After  that  prince’s 
death,  the  argyrafpides  defpifed  all  other  chiefs  of  the 
army,  difdaining  to  obey  any  other,  having  borne  arms 
under  Alexander. 

ARGYRIPAL  See  Argos  Hippium. 

ARGYRUNTUM,  a  maritime  town  of  Illyria 
(Ptolemy,  Pliny).  Now  Novigrad,  a  town  of  Dalma¬ 
tia.  E.  Long.  17;  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

ARHUSEN,  a  diocefe  in  North  Jutland,  in  Den¬ 
mark,  to  the  fouth  of  Wilburg,  about  60  miles  in 
length  and  30  in  breadth.  It  contains  two  capital  ci¬ 
ties,  called  Arhufen  and  Rander  ;  beftdes  feveral  mar¬ 
ket  towns  of  lefs  note,  and  upwards  of  300  villages. 
Arhufen,  one  of  the  capitals,  is  advantageoufty  fitua- 
ted  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guda,  which  runs  through  it ;  and  it  is  furround- 
ed  with  forefts  full  of  game.  E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat. 
56.  10. 

ARIA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Thrace,  (Ste¬ 
phanos)  j  that  is,  martial ,  from  the  chara&er  of  the 
people,  whofe  country  Euripides  calls  the  refidence  of 
Mars,  and  Sophocles  his  place  of  nativity. 

Aria,  and  Ariana ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  whether 
the  fame  or  diftinft  countries  authors  are  not  agreed. 
Ptolemy  has  only  Aria,  and  knows  nothing  about  Ari¬ 
ana.  Pliny  mentions  only  Ariana,  and  fays  nothing 
about  Aria  ;  but  diftinguifties  between  the  Arii  and 
Ariani  :  Parthia,  he  fays,  has  the  Arii  to  the  eaft, 
Caramania  and  the  Ariani  to  the  fouth  \  from  which  it 
is  conjectured,  the  Ariani  extended  farther  than  the 
Arii,  and  comprifed  the  Gedrofii  and  the  Drang  se. 
Arrian  has  only  Aria  and  Arii,  and  is  filent  about  A- 
rtana.  But  Shabo  gives  more  extenfive  bounds  to  A- 
riana  than  to  Aria,  without  particularly  defining  them  \ 
only  in  general  lie  fays,  that  Ariana  begins  from  India, 
and  quotes  Eratofthenes  }  according  to  whom,  Ariana 


is  bounded  by  the  Indus  on  the  eaft  5  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Great  fea  ;  by  Paropamifus  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  mountains,  quite  to  the  Portae  Cafpiae  j  on  the  weft 
by  the  fame  boundaries  by  which  Parthia  is  feparated 
from  Media,  Caramania  from  Paraetacene  and  Perfia  ; 
and  thus  Ariana  is  extremely  extenfive. — Aria  has  its 
limits  thus  deferibed  by  Ptolemy  :  On  the  north,  fome 
parts  of  Margiana  and  Ba&riana  ;  on  the  eaft,  the 
Paropamifidae  ;  on  the  fouth  the  Drangianae  :  and  Stra¬ 
bo  fays,  the  Arii  adjoin  to  the  Paropamifidae  on  the 
eaft. 

Aria,  called  Ariapolis ,  (Strabo)  :  Now  Herat,  in 
Chorafan,  fet  down  in  an  ancient  map  as  fituated  on  the 
river  Arias,  which  probably  gave  name  to  the  country 
Aria.  Arrian  calls  the  river  Areios ;  Pliny,  Arius ; 
Ammian,  Arias :  now  Heri,  which  runs  by  Alexan¬ 
dria,  alfo  called  Alexandria  Arion  or  Ariorum . 

ARIADNALA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  two  feftivals 
at  Naxos,  in  honour  of  two  women  named  Ariadne . 
One  of  them  being  the  daughter  of  King  Minos,  they 
had,  in  the  folemnity  dedicated  to  her,  a  fhow  of  fur¬ 
row  and  mourning  ;  and,  in  memory  of  her  being  left 
by  Thefeus  near  the  time  of  child-birth,  it  was  ufual 
for  a  young  man  to  lie  down  and  counterfeit  all  the 
agonies  of  a  woman  in  labour.  This  feftival  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  to  atone  for  his 
ingratitude  to  that  princefs. — The  other  Ariadne  was 
thought  to  be  of  a  gay  and  fprightly  temper  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  her  feftival  was  obferved  with  mufic  and  other  ex- 
preflfions  of  mirth  and  joy. 

ARIADNE,  daughter  of  Minos  king  of  Crete. 
Thefeus  being  fent  to  deftroy  the  Minotaur,  Ariadne 
was  fo  taken  with  him,  that,  as  a  teftimony  of  her 
love,  file  gave  Thefeus  a  clue  of  thread  to  guide  him 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  Thefeus,  having  killed  the  Mi¬ 
notaur,  carried  off  the  Athenians  he  had  relieved,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Ariadne  :  whom,  however,  he  afterwards 
forfook. 

ARIADNIA,  in  antiquity.  See  Ariadna:a. 

ARIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  extenfive 
country,  comprifing  Paropamifus,  Arachofia,  Drangi- 
ana,  and  Gedrofia,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  reach  to  the  fea. 
See  Aria. 

ARIANNA,  a  fmall  village  fix  miles  north-e'aft 
from  the  city  of  Tunis.  Here  is  a  beautiful  range  of  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  aqueduct,  74  feet  high,  fupported 
by  columns  16  feet  fquare,  and  ’which  ft  ill  increafed  in 
grandeur  the  nearer  it  approached  Carthage.  The 
ftones  are  all  diamond  cut.  Near  this  fpot  feveral  an¬ 
cient  mattamones,  or  fubterraneous  magazines  for  corn, 
have  been  difeovered  within  thefe  few  years,  capable  of 
containing  100  bufhels,  ftrongly  arched  with  large 
fquare  ftones.  The  Moors  have  already  begun  to  de- 
rnolifh  them,  it  being  their  cuftom  to  do  fo  with  every 
thing  beautiful  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  light. 

ARIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  Ulterior  Principality,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  Mr  Swinburne  deferibes  it  as  an  ugly  city,  built 
upon  the  uneven  fummit  of  a  mountain,  with  an  ex¬ 
tenfive  look-out  on  all  fides,  but  expofed  to  every 
blaft  that  blows.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  therefore  may  be  fuppofed 
to  owe  its  rife  to  the  demolition  of  fome  neighbouring 
town,  and  to  the  advantages  its  fituatioil  afforded  for 
difeovery  and  defence.  It  is  but  a  poor  place,  with¬ 
out 
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out  trade  or  manufactures  *,  having  declined  ever  finee 
the  defolation  caufed  by  an  earthquake  in  1456.  It 
reckons  about  14,000  inhabitants,  and  no  lefs  than  20 
pari  {lies  and  convents,  befides  an  ill- endowed  cathedral. 
The  wine  made  here  is  pale,  like  red  Champagne, 
which  it  alfo  refembles  in  a  certain  tartnefs,  exceed¬ 
ingly  refreftiing  in  hot  weather.  The  foil  lies  upon  a 
foft  argillaceous  ftone.  At  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  eaft 
is  a  bank  confifting  of  layers  of  volcanic  earths,  in- 
terfperfed  with  thick  ftrata  of  oyfler  (hells.^ 

Below  the  town  is  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  whofe 
houfe,  within  thefe  laft  hundred  years,  has  been  thrice 
rebuilt,  having  been  as  often  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
earthquakes.  The  laft  and  moll  deftru&ive  happened 
in  1732,  fatal  to  all  the  country  that  lies  along  the 
eaftern  verge  of  the  Apennines.  In  order  to  fecure  a 
retreat  in  cafe  of  future  accidents,  which  from  their  fi¬ 
xation  they  have  every  reafon  to  expect,  thefe  fathers 
have  conftru&ed  a  fmall  building  of  wood,  the  parts  of 
'which  being  joined  together  with  ftrong  iron  chains, 
are  contrived  fo  as  to  have  a  proper  play,  and  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  ofcillatory  motion  of  the  earth,  return 
eafily  to  their  equilibrium.  E.  Long.  15.  19.  N.  Lat. 

41.  8.  . 

ARIANS,  followers  of  Arius,  a  prefbyter  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria  about  the  year  3155  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Son  of  God  was  totally  and  effentially 
diflinCt  from  the  Father  5  that  he  was  the  firft  and 
noble  ft  of  thofe  beings  whom  God  had  created,  the 
inftrument  by  whofe  fubordinate  operation  he  formed 
the  univerfe  5  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both 
in  nature  and  dignity  :  alfo,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was 
not  God,  but  created  by  the  power  of  the  Son. 

The  Arians  owned  that  the  Son  was  the  Word,  but 
denied  that  Word  to  have  been  eternal.  They  held, 
that  Chrift  had  nothing  of  man  in  him  but  the  flefti,  to 
which  the  Aoyog  or  Word  was  joined,  which  was  the 
fame  as  the  foul  in  us.  See  LardneEs  Credibility ,  &c. 
vol.  ix.  book  i.  c.  69. 

The  Arians  were  firft  condemned  and  anathematized 
by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  320?  under  Alexander, 
bilhop  of  that  city  5  who  aecufed  Arius  of  impiety, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  5  and  afterwards  by  380  fathers  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  council  of  Nice,  affembled  by  Conftantine  in  the 
year  323*  But,  notwithftanding  that,  it  was  not  ex- 
tinguiftied  *,  on  the  contrary,  it  became  the  reigning 
religion,  efpecially  in  the  eaft,  where  it  obtained  much 
more  than  in  the  weft.  Arius  was  recalled  from  ba- 
niftiment  by  the  emperor  Conftantine  in  two  or  three 
years  after  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  laws  that  had 
been  enabled  againft  him  were  repealed.  In  the  year 
335,  Athanafius,  his  zealous  opponent,  was  depofed 
and  banilhed  into  Gaul,  and  Arius  and  his  followers 
were  reinftated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  church.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  after  this,  he  fell  a  vi&im  to  the  refentment  of 
his  enemies,  and  died  a  tragical  death,  occasioned  pro¬ 
bably  by  poifon,  or  fome  other  violence.  The  Arian 
party  found  a  prote&or  in  Conftantius,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  in  the  empire  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  abetted  them  produced  many  animofities  and 
tumults  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  year  362.  They 
underwent  various  revolutions,  perfecuting  and  oppref- 
ied,  under  fucceeding  emperors,  according  to  the  de- 
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gree  of  intereft  they  had  in  the  civil  power,  till  at  a 
length  Theodofius  the  Great  exerted  every  poflible  ef¬ 
fort  to  fupprefs  and  difperfe  them. 

The  Arians  were  divided  into  various  fefts,  of 
which  ancient  writers  give  an  account  under  the  names 
of  Semi  Arians,  Eufebians ,  Aetians ,  Eunornians ,  Aca- 
cians,  Pfathyrians ,  and  others.  But  they  have  been 
commonly  diftributed  into  three  claffes,  viz.  the  Ge¬ 
nuine  Arians,  Semi- Arians,  and  Eunornians . 

Arianifm  was  carried  in  the  fifth  century  into  Africa  • 
under  the  Vandals*,  and  into  Afia  under  the  Goths. 
Italy,  the  Gauls,  and  Spain,  were  alfo  deeply  infefhd 
with  it  *,  and  towards  the  commencement  o!  the  fixth 
century,  it  wras  triumphant  in  many  parts  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  But  it  funk  almoft  all  at  once, 
when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  the 
Goths  out  of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Juftinian.  How¬ 
ever,  it  revived  again  in  Italy  under  the  protection  of 
the  Lombards  in 'the  feventh  century. 

Erafmus  feems  to  have  aimed  in  fome  meafure  to 
reftore  Arianifm  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Teftament. 
Accordingly,  he  was  reproached  by  his  adveifaries  with 
Arian  interpretations  and  glufles,  Arian  tenets,  &c. 
To  which  he  made  little  anfwer,  fave  that  there  was 
no  herefy  more  thoroughly  extinft  than  that  of  the 
Arians  :  Nulla  herefis  magis  ex  tin  8  a  quam  Arianorunu 
But  the  face  of  things  wras  foon  changed.  Servetus, 
a  Spaniard  by  nation,  publiftied  in  1 531  a  little  trea- 
tife  againft  the  Trinity,  which  once  more  revived  the 
opinions  of  the  Arians  in  the  weft.  Indeed  he  rather 
fhowed  himfelf  a  Photinian  than  an  Arian  \  only  that 
he  made  ufe  of  the  fame  paflages  of  Scripture,  and 
the  fame  arguments  againft  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
with  the  proper  Arians. 

It  is  true,  Servetus  had  not,  properly  fpeaking,  any 
difciples  \  but  he  gave  occafion  after  his  death  to  the 
forming  of  a  new  fyftem  of  Arianifm  in  Geneva,  much 
more  fubtle  and  artful  than  his  own,  and  which  did  not 
a  little  perplex  Calvin.  From  Geneva  the  new  Arians 
removed  to  Poland,  where  they  gained  confidcrable 
ground  \  but  at  length  became  Socinians. 

The  appellation  Arian  has  been  indiferiminately  ap¬ 
plied,  in  more  modern  times,  to  all  thofe  w  ho  confider 
Jefus  Chrift  as  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  the  Father  j 
and  whofe  fentiments  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  coincide 
exa&ly  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Arians.  Mr  Whifton. 
was  one  of  the  firft  divines  who  revived  this  controver- 
fy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century.  He  wTas 
followed  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  publilhed  his  famous  book, 
entitled,  “  The  Scripture  Do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  &c. 
In  confequence  of  which  he  was  reproached  with  the 
title  of  Semi-Arian .  He  was  alfo  threatened  by  the 
convocation,  and  combated  by  argument.  Dr  Wa- 
terland,  who  has  been  charged  with  verging  towards 
Tritheifm,  was  one  of  his  principal  adverfaries.  The 
hiftory  of  this  controverfy  during  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  An 
Account  of  all  the  confiderable  Books  and  Pam¬ 
phlets  that  have  been  wrote  on  either  fide,  in  the 
Controverfy  concerning  the  Trinity,  from  the  Year 
1712 ',  in  which  alfo  is  contained  an  Account  of  the 
Pamphlets  written  this  laft  Year,  on  each  fide,  by  the 
Diffenters,  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1719.”  Publifhed 
in  London  1720. 

4  H  2  ARICINA, 
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Ariclna  ARICINA,  in  Mythology ,  a  furname  of  Diana  •, 
I)  under  which  appellation  fhe  was  honoured  in  the  foreft 
Anilus.  Aricine,  fo  called  from  Aricia  a  princefs  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Athens.  Plippolytus,  to  whom  this  princefs 
was  married,  is  faid  to  have  eredled  a  temple  to  Diana 
in  this  foreft,  where  he  was  concealed  after  his  refur- 
xeftion  by  Efculapius,  and  to  have  eftablifhed  a  prieft 
and  feftivals. 

ARIUS  Montanus,  a  learned  Spanifh  divine,  em¬ 
ployed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  publifti  another  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  after  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  -y 
which  he  finilhed  with  applaufe,  and  died  at  Seville  in 

j589- 

ARICA,  a  port  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Los  Charcas,  in  Peru.  It  was  formerly  a  con- 
liderable  place,  but  the  earthquakes,  which  are  frequent 
here,  have  almoft  entirely  ruined  it ;  for  there  are  no 
more  than  150  families,  which  are  mod  of  them  blacks, 
mulattoes,  and  Indians.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  made 
with  canes  or  reeds,  fet  upright  and  bound  together 
with  cords  ©r  thongs  \  and  as  it  never  rains  here,  they 
are  covered  only  with  mats,  which  makes  the  place  look 
at  a  diftance  like  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  vale  of  Arica  is  about  a  league  wide,  and  fix 
leagues  long,  next  the  fea,  and  is  all  a  barren  country, 
except  the  fpot  where  the  old  town  flood,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  little  meadows  of  clover  grad,  and  plots  for 
fugar  canes,  with  a  few  olive  and  cotton  trees  inter¬ 
mixed.  This  vale  grows  narrower  as  it  runs  eaftward  : 
and  a  league  up  there  is  a  village,  where  they  begin  to 
cultivate  pimento  or  Jamaica  pepper,  which  is  planted 
throughout  all  the  red  of  the  vale  ;  and  there  are  fe- 
veral  farms,  which  produce  nothing  elle,  that  bring 
in  the  value  of  80, coo  crowns  yearly.  The  Spaniards 
of  Peru  are  fo  ufed*  to  this  pepper,  that  they  drefs 
no  proviiions  without  it.  W.  Long.  7a.  15.  S.  Lat. 
38.  2 6. 

ARICONIUM,  a  town  of  the  Silures,  (  Antonine)*, 
now  Hereford,  (Camden).  W.  Long.  2.  42.  Lat.  Jf2.  6. 

ARID  AS,  a  kind  of  taftety,  manufa&uivd  in.  the 
Ead  Indies  from  a  drilling  thread  which  is  got  from 
certain  herbs,  whence  they  are  fly  led  art  das  of  herbs . 

ARIDULLAM,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  kind  of  zar- 
nich  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  ZARNICH. 

ARIES,  in  Zoology,  See  Ovis. 

ARIES,  the  battering  ram.  See  BATTERING  Ram. 

Aries,  in  AJtronomy,  a  condellation  of  fixed  flars, 
drawn  on  the  globe,  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.  It  is  the 
firft  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  from  which  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination. 

ARILLUS,  an  improper  term  invented  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  defined  to  be  the  proper  exterior  coat  or  co¬ 
vering  of  the  feed  which  falls  off  fpontantoufly* 

All  feeds  are  not  furnifhed  whh  a u  arillus  ;  in  many, 
a  dry  covering,  or  fcarf  (kin,  fu;  plies  its  place.  In 
jafmine  ;  hound’s  tongue,  cynogfofptm ;  cucumber  5 
fraxinella,  di&amnus  ;  ftaff  tree,  celiijirus  ;  fpindle-tree, 
euonymus  ;  African  fpiraea,  diofma  ;  and  the  coffee-tree, 
coffea  ;  it  is  very  confpicuous. 

In  the  genus  hound’s  tongue,  four  of  thefe  arilli  or 
proper  coats,  each  enfolding  a  fingle  reed,  are  affix¬ 
ed  to  the  ftylus  :  and  in  this  circumdance,  fays  Lin¬ 
naeus,  does  the  effence  of  the  genus  confid.  In 
fraxinella,  the  arillus  is  common  to  two  feeds.  The 


flaff  tree  has  its  feeds  only  half  involved  with  this  co-  Aril’-  »n* 

ver%  .  .  .  V" 

The  arillus  is  either  baccatus ,  fucculent,  and  of  the  Arimaniui H 
nature  of  a  berry  ;  as  in  the  fpindle  tree,  euonymus — 
Cartilagineus ,  cartilaginous,  or  griftly  $  as  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  fpirasa,  diofma — Coloratus ,  coloured  y  as  in  the 
flaff  tree — Elajiicus ,  endued  with  elafticity,  for  difperi- 
ing  the  feeds  \  as  is  remarkable  in  the  African  fpirsea, 
diofma ,  and  fraxinella — Scaber ,  rough  and  knotty  5  as 
in  hound’s  tongue. 

Although  covered  with  an  arillus  or  other  dry  coat, 
feeds  are  faid  to  be  naked  ( femina  nuda)  when  they 
are  not  enclofed  in  any  fpecies  of  pericarpium  or  fruit 
veffel  $  as  in  the  grades,  and  the  labiati  or  lipped 
flowers  of  Tournefort,  which  correfpond  to  the  didynamia 
gymnofpermia  of  Linnaeus.  Seeds  are  faid  to  be  co¬ 
vered  £ femina  te&d)  when  they  are  contained  in  a  fruit 
veffel,  whether  capfule,  pod,  or  pulpy  pericarpium,  of 
the  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind:  (See  Semen).  This 
exterior  coat  of  the  feed  is,  by  fome  former  writers, 
flyled  calyptra .  See  Calyptra. 

The  different  fkins  or  coverings  of  the  feeds  are  adap¬ 
ted,  fay  naturalifls,  for  receiving  the  nutritive  juices, 
and  transmitting  them  within. 

ARIMANIUS,  the  evil  god  of  the  ancient  Per- 
{ians.  The  Perfian  Magi  held  two  principles ;  a  good 
demon,  or  god,  and  an  evil  one  :  the  firft:  the  author 
of  all  good,  and  the  other  of  all  evil  :  the  former  they 
fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by  light,  and  the  latter  by 
darknefs,  as  their  truefl  fymbols.  The  good  principle 
they  named  Yezad  or  Tefdan ,  and  Ormoxd  or  Hormi% - 
da,  which  the  Greeks  wrote  Orornafdes  ;  and  the  evil 
demon  they  called  Ahrimau ,  and  the  Greeks  Aritna - 
nius .  Some  of  the  Magians  held  both  thefe  principles 
to  have  been  from  all  eternity  ;  but  this  fe£l  was  repu¬ 
ted  heterodox  :  the  original  doftrine  being,  that  .the 
good  principle  only  was  eternal,  and  the  other  created. 

— Plutarch  ( De  Ifide  et  OJlride ,  p.  369.)  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Magian  traditions  in  relation 
to  thefe  gods,  and  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world,  viz.  That  Oromazes  confifled  of  the  moft  pure 
light,  and  Arimanius  of  darknefs  ;  and  that  they  were 
at  war  with  each  other  :  That  Oromazes  created  the 
gods  5  the  firft,  the  author  of  benevolence  \  the  fecond, 
of  truth  $  the  third  of  juft  ice,  riches,  and  the  plea- 
fure  which  attends  good  actions  *,  and  that  Arimanius 
made  as  many,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  oppofite 
evils- or  vices:  that  then  Oromazes,  triplicating  him- 
fielf,  removed  as  far  from  the  fun  as  the  fun  is  from  the 
earth,  and  adorned  the  heaven  with  ftarsr'  appointing 
the  dog  ftar  for  their  guardian  and  leader :  that  he  al- 
fo  created  24  other  gods,  and  enclofed  them  in  an  egg  j 
but  Arimanius  having  alfo  made  an  equal  number,  thefe 
laft  perforated  the  egg,  by  which  means  evil  and  good 
became  mixed  together.  However,  the  fatal  time  will 
come,  when  Arimanius,  the  introducer  of  plagues  and 
famine,  muft  be  of  neceffity  utterly  deftroyed  by  the 
former,  and  annihilated  \  then  the  earth  being  made 
plain  and  even,  mankind  ftiall  live  in  a  happy  ftate,  in 
the  fame  manner,  in  the  fame  political  fociety,  and 
ufing  one  and  the  fame  language.  Theopompus  writes, 
that,  accerding  to  the  Magians,  the  faid  two  gods, 
during  the  fpace  of  3000  yean,  alternately  conquer, 
and  are  conquered  3  that  for  other  3000  years,  they 
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r  •  will  wa ge  mutual  war,  fight  and  deftroy  the  works  of 
ATl  H  1  each  other,  till  at  laft  Hades  (or  the  evil  fpirit)  (hall 
Arion.  perilh,  and  men  become  perfe&ly  happy,  their  bodies 

— v - -  needing  no  food,  nor  calling  any  (hadow,  1.  e.  being 

perfediy  tranfparent.  . 

ARIMASPI,  (Pliny),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Euro¬ 
pea,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Montes  Riphoei,  faid  by  Mela 
to  have  but  one  eye;  a  fable  broached  by  Arifteas  Pro- 
v  connefius,  according  to  Herodotus. 

ARIMATHEA,  a  town  of  Judea,  (Evangelilts)  ; 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Ramatha ,  I  Sam.  i.  and 
thus  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Wells). — This  place 
is  now  called  Ramla;  and  is^  in  a  very  ruinous -date, 
containing  nothing  but  rubbilh  within  its  boundaries. 
The  aga  of  Gaza  refides  here  in  a  ferai,  the  floors 
and  walls  of  which  are  tumbling  down.  He  maintains 
about  one  hundred  horfemen,  and  as  many^  Barbary 
foldiers,  who  (fays  Mr  Volney)  are  lodged  in  an  old 
Chriftian  church,  the  nave  of  which  is  ufed  as  a  liable, 
and  in  an  ancient  khan,  which  is  difputed  with  them  by 
the  fcorpions.  The  adjacent  country  is  planted  with 
lofty  olive  trees,  difpofed  in  quincunces.  The  greateft 
part  of  them  are  as  large  as  the  walnut  trees  of  France; 
but  they  are  daily  penfliing  through  age,  the  raVages 
of  contending  faCtions,  and  even  from  fecret  mifchief. 
for,  in  thefe  countries,  when  a  peafant  would  revenge 
himfelf  of  his  enemy,  he  comes  by  night,  and  faxvs  or 
cuts  his  trees  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  the  wound, 
which  he  takes  care  to  cover,  draining  off  the  fap  like 
an  iffue,  the  olive  tree  languilhes  and  dies.  .  Amid 
the  plantations,  we  meet,  at  every  flep,  with  dry 
wells,  ciilerns  fallen  in,  and  vaft  vaulted  refervoirs, 
which  prove  that,  in  ancient  times,  this  tovyn  mull 
have  been  upwards  of  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  At  prefent  it  fcarcely  contains  two  hundred 
families.  The  little  land  which  is  cultivated  by  a  few 
of  them,  belongs  to  the  mufti,  and  two  or  three  per- 
fons  related  to  him.  The  reft  content  themfelves  with 
fpinning  cotton,  which  is  chiefly  purchafed  by  two 
'French  houfes  eftabliftied  there.  The  only  remarkable 
antiquity  at  Ramla,  is  the  minaret  of  a  ruined  molque 
on  the  road  to  Yafa,  which  is  very  lofty  ;  and  by  an 
Arabic  infcription  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the 
fultan  Saladin 

ARIMINUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  or  Romagna,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ari minus,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
The  feizing  on  it  by  Caefar  gave  rife  to  the  civil  war. 
Now  called  Rimini.  E.  Long.  19.  30  Lat.  44.  8. 

ARIOLI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  prophets,  or  reli¬ 
gious  conjurers,  who  by  abominable  prayers,  and  hor¬ 
rible  facrifices  at  the  altars  of  idols,  procured  an  Avers 
•to  their  quell  ions  concerning  future  events.  I  fid.  Ong. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  harioH ,  and  the 
operation*  h (trio lotion.  Sometimes  they  were  denomi¬ 
nated  ar iif pices  or  Jwrufpices .  Tne  anoh  were  diftin- 
gui (hed  by  a  llovenly  drtfs,  diforderly  and  matted 
;  beards,  hair,  &c. 

ARION,  an  excellent  mufician  and  poet,  inventor  of 
dithyrambics.  Periander  entertained  him  at  his  court, 
where  getting  an  eftate,  and  returning  to  Corinth,  the 
failors,  for  lucre  of  his  money,  threw  him  into  the  fea  5 
when,  according  to  the  poets,  a  dolphin,  charmed  with 
his  mufic,  took  him  on  her  back  and  carried  him  fafe 
to  fhore. 

Arion,  an  admirable  horfe,  much  more  famous  m 
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poetic  hiftory  than  Bucephalus  in  that  of  Alexander.  Arioir 
Authors  fpeak  Varioufly  of  his  origin,  though  they 
agree  in  giving  him  a  divine  one.  His  production  is  t  — ^  , 

molt  commonly  aferibed  to  Neptune.  This  god,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  raifed  him  out  of  the  ground  by  a 
ftroke  of  his  trident:  according  to  others,  he  begot  him 
upon  the  body  of  the  fury  Erinnys ;  according  to 
others,  upon  that  of  Ceres,  whom  he  ravilhed  in  the 
form  of  a  horfe,  file  having  previoufly  affumed  the  form 
of  a  mare  to  elude  his  purfuit.  This  horfe  was  nurfed 
by  the  Nereids;  and  being  fometimes  yoked  with  the 
fea  horfes  of  Neptune  to  the  chariot  of  this  god,  he 
drew  him  with  incredible  fwiftnefs  through  the  fea. 

He  had  this  Angularity  in  him,  that  his  right  feet  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  a  man.  Neptune  gave  him  to  Capreus 
king  of  Haliartus.  Capreus  made  a  prefent  of  him  to 
Hercules  ;  who  mounted  him  when  he  took  the  city 
of  Elis,  gained  the  prize  with  him  in  the  race  againll 
Cygnus  the  fon  of  Mars  near  Trceeena,  and  at  laft 
made  a  prefent  of  him  to  Adraftus.  It  is  under  this 
laft  mailer  that  Arion  has  fignalized  himfelf  the  moft: 
he  won  the  prize  for  racing  at  the  Nemean  games, 
which  the  princes  who  went  to  befiege  Thebes  mili¬ 
tated  in  honour  of  Archemorus  ;  and  was  the  caufe 
that  Adraftus  did  not  perilh  in  this  famous  expedition 
as  all  the  other  chiefs  did. 

ARIOSTO,  Lodovico,  the  famous  Italian  poet, 
and  author  dt  Orlando  Furiofo,  was  born  at  the  caftle 
of  Reggio  in  Lombardy  in  1474.  His  father,  who 
was  major  dorno  to  JJake  Hercules,  lived  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  fortune,  In  lett  but  little  at  his  death.  A* 
riotto,  from  his  childhood,  Ihowed  great  marks  of  ge-  , 
ni  is,  especially  in  poetry  ;  and  wrote  a  comedy  in  verfe 
on  ih  !tory  of  Pyramus  and  Thilbe,  which  his  brothers 
and  fillers  played.  His  father  being  utterly  unlearned, 
and  rather  regarding  profit  than  his  Ton’s  inclination, 
compelled  him  to  ftudy  the  civil  law,  in  which  ha¬ 
ving  plodded  fome  years  to  no  purpofe,  he  quitted  it 
for  more  pleaftng  ftudies ;  yet  often  lamented,  as  Ovid 
and  P  trarch  did  before  him,  and  our  own  Milton 
lince*,  that  his  father  baniihed  him  from  the  Mufes.  *  See  his 
At  the  age  of  24,  Ariofto  loft  his  father,  and  found  2iPatrevL- 
himfelf  perplexed  with  family  affairs.  However,  in 
about  fix  years  he  was,  for  his  good  parts,  taken  into 
the  fir  vice  of  Don  Hippolito,  cardinal  of  Elle.  At 
thfi  time  he  had  written  nothing'  but  a  few  fonnets; 
but  now  he  refolved  to  make  a  poem,  and  chofe  Bay- 
ardo’s  Orlando  Inamorata  for  a  groundwork.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  prevented  writing  fora  great  many  years, 
and  was  chofen  as  a  fit  perfon  to  go  on  an  embafly  to 
Pope  Julius  II.  where  he  gave  fuch  fatisfaCtion,  that 
he  was  fent  again,  underwent  many  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  at  his  return  was  highly  favoured.  Then, 
at  his  leilure,  he  again  applied  himfelf  to  his  poem  : 
but  foon  after,  he  incurred  the  cardinal’s  difpleafure 
for  refilling  to  accompany  him  into  Hungary ;  by 
which  he  was  fo  difeouraged,  that  he  deferred  writing 
for  14  vears,  even  till  the  cardinal’s  death.  After  that, 
he  finifhed  by  degrees,  in  great  perfection,  that  which 
he  began  with  great  expectation.  Duke  Aftolfo  of¬ 
fered  him  great  promotions  if  he  would  ferve  him  ;  but 
preferring  liberty  to  grandeur,  he  refufed  this  and 
other  great  offers  from  princes  and  cardinals,  particu¬ 
larly  from  Leo  X.  from  all  whom  he  received  not- 
ivithftanding  great  prefents.  The  duke  of  Ferrara 

delighted 
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Ariofto.  .delighted  fo  much  in  his  comedies,  of  which  he  wrote 
— five,  that  he  built  a  ftage  on  purpofe  to  have  them 
played  in  his  court,  and  enabled  our  poet  to  build  him- 
felf  a  houfe  in  Ferrara,  with  a  pleafant  garden,  where 
he  ufed  to  compofe  his  poems,  which  were  highly 
efteemed  by  all  the  princes  in  Italy,  whofent  him  many 
prefents  ;  but  he  faid,  “  he  would  not  fell  his  liberty  for 
the  belt  cardinal’s  hat  in  Rome.”  It  was  but  a  fmall, 
though  convenient  houfe  :  being  alked,  why  he  had 
not  built  it  in  a  more  magnificent  manner,  fince  he  had 
given  fuch  noble  defer iptions  of  fumptuous  palaces, 
beautiful  porticoes,  and  pleafant  fountains,  in  his  Or¬ 
lando  Furiofo  ?  he  replied,  That  words  were  cheaper 
laid  together  than  (tones.  Upon  the  door  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription ; 

Parva,fed  apta  tnihi,  fed  nu/li  obnoxia,fed  non 

Sordida ,  part  a  meo  fed  tamen  cere,  domus . 

Which  Mr  Harrington  thus  tranflates  : 

This  houfe  is  fmall,  but  fit  for  me,  but  hurtful  unto  none ; 
But  yet  not  fluttifli,  as  you  fee,  yet  paid  for  with  mine 
own. 

In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  fo  carelefs  of  dain¬ 
ties,  that  he  was  fit  to*  have  lived  in  the  world  when 
they  fed  upon  acorns.  Whether  he  was  ever  married, 
is  uncertain.  He  kept  company  with  one  Alexandria, 
to  whom,  it  was  reported,  he  was  married  privately, 
and  a  lady  Genevera,  whom  he  (lily  mentions  in  the 
24th  book  of  his  Orlando,  as  poets  are  apt  to  intermix 
with  their  fi&ions  fome  real  amours  of  their  own.  He 
•was  urged  to  go  ambaflador  to  Pope  Clement,  but 
would  by  no  means  accept  this  embafiy.  He  tranflated 
the  Menecmi  of  Plautus  :  and  all  his  own  comedies 
were  fo  efteemed,  that  they  were  frequently  adled  by 
perfons- of  the  firft  quality;  and  when  his  Lena  was 
firft  reprefented,  Ferdinand  of  Efte,  afterwards  mar¬ 
quis  of  Mafia,  fo  far  honoured  the  piece  as  to  fpeak  the 
prologue.  He  began  one  of  his  comedies  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  lifetime,  when  the  following  incident  (hows  the 
remarkable  talent  he  had  for  poetry.  His  father  one 
day  rebuked  him  ftiarply,  charging  him  with  fome 
great  fault;  but  all  the  while  he  returned  him  no  an- 
fwer.  Soon  after,  his  brother  began  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£l :  but  he  eafily  refuted  him,  and,  with  ftrong  argu¬ 
ments,  juftified  his  own  behaviour.  “  Why  then  (faid 
his  brother)  did  you  not  fatisfy  my  father  ?”  “  In 

truth  (faid  Lodovico)  I  was  thinking  of  a  part  in  my 
comedy  ;  and  methought  my  father’s  fpeech  to  me  was 
fo  fuited  to  the  part  of  an  old  man’s  chiding  his  fon, 
that  I  forgot  I  was  concerned  in  it  myfelf,  and  confi- 
dered  it  only  to  make  it  a  part  of  my  play.”  It  is  alfo 
reported  of  Ariofto,  that  coming  by  a  potter’s  (hop, 
he  heard  him  finging  a  ftave  out  of  his  Orlando,  with 
fo  bad  a  grace,  that,  out  of  all  patience,  he  broke 
with  his  flick  feveral  of  his  pots.  The  potter,  in  a  pi¬ 
tiful  tone,  afking  what  he  meant  by  wronging  a  poor 
man  that,  had  never  injured  him  ?  u  You  rafeal  (he 
replied),  I  have  not  done  thee  half  the  wrong  thou  haft 
done  me  :  for  I  have  broken  but  two  or  three  pots  of 
thine,  not  worth  fo  many  halfpence  ;  whereas  thou 
haft  broken  and  mangled  a  ftanza  of  mine  worth  a 
mark  of  gold.” 

Ariofto  was  tall,  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  and  fo 
abforhed  in  ftudy  and  meditation,  that  he  often  forgot 
himfelf.  His  pidlure  was  drawn  by  Titian  in  a  raafterly 


manner.  He  was  honoured  with  the  laurel  by  the  Ariofto 
hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  naturally  || 
affable,  always  affuming  lefs  than  was  his  due,  yet  never  Anftardei,;| 
putting  up  a  known  injury,  even  from  his  fuperiors.  'v~-* 
He  was  fo  fearful  on  the  water,  that,  whenever  he  went 
out  of  a  fiiip,  he  would  fee  others  go  before  him  ;  and, 
on  land,  he  would  alight  from  his  horfe  on  the  lead  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger.  He  was  of  an  amorous  difpofition, 
and  left  two  natural  fons.  He  enjoyed  the  friendfhip 
of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  learning  of  his  time,  moft 
of  whom  he  mentions  with  great  refpedl  in  the  laft 
canto  of  his  Orlando  Furiofo.  His  conftitution  was  but 
weakly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  phy- 
ficians  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  He  bore  his  laft 
ficknefs  with  great  refolution  and  ferenity  ;  and  died  at 
Ferrara  the  8th  of  July  1 533,  according  to  Sir  John 
Harrington,  being  then  59  years  of  age.  Fie  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  church  of  the  Benedidine  monks,  who, 
contrary  to  their  cuftom,  attended  his  funeral.  He  had 
a  buft  ere£led  to  him,  and  the  following  epitaph,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himfelf,  inferibed  upon  his  tomb  : 

Ludovici  Ariofti  humantur  ofifa 

Sub  hoc  mar  more,  feu  fub  hac  humo,  feu 

Sub  quidquid  voluit  benignus  hseres, 

Sive  haerede  benignior  comes,  feu 
Opportunius  incidens  viator : 

Nam  feire  haud  potuit  futura  :  fed  nec 
Tanti  erat,  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 
Ut  urnam  cuperet  parare, 

Vivens  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit, 

Quae  feribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro, 

Olim  fi  quod  haberet  id  fepulchrum  : 

Ne  cum  fpiritus  hoc  brevi  peradlo 
Prefcripto  fpatio  mifellos  artus, 

Quos  aegre  ante  reliquerat,  repofeet, 

Hac  et  hac  cinerem  hue  et  hue  revellem 
Dum  nofeat  proprium,  diu  vagetur. 

ARIPO,  a  town  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  lfland  of 
Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarunda.  To  the  eafi: 
of  this  town,  is  a  bank,  where  they  fifti  for  pearls.  E. 

Long.  80.  25.  N.  Lat.  8.  42. 

ARISBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
lfland  of  Lefbos  (Herodot). — Another  of  Troas  on  the 
continent,  in  the  territory  and  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  A- 
bydos  (Polyb.)  :  the  rendezvous  of  Alexander’s  army 
after  the  paflage  of  the  Hellefpont  (Arrian)  ;  a  colony 
of  the  Mitylenians  (Stephanus)  ;  taken  and  plundered 
by  Achilles  (Virgil.)  The  refidence  of  Axylus,  cele¬ 
brated  by  Homer  for  his  hofpitality,  which  gained  him 
the  charadler  of  Friend  of  mankind. 

ARISH,  a  Perfian  long  meafure,  containing  about  38 
Englifti  inches. 

ARISI,  the  Indian  name  for  the  plant  which  pro¬ 
duce’s  the  rice.  See  Oryza,  Botany  Index . 

ARISTA,  or  Awn,  among  botanifts,  a  long  needle¬ 
like  beard,  which  Hands  out  from  the  hufk  of  a  grain 
of  corn,  grain,  &cc. 

ARIST/EUS,  fon  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  whom,  for 
the  many  fervices  he  had  rendered  to  mankind  by  his 
knowledge  of  all  profitable  arts,  the  gods  placed  among 
the  ftars ;  fo  that  he  is  the  Aquarius  in  the  zodiac. 

The  refemblance  of  his  hiftory  to  that  of  Mofes  has 
been  curioufly  difeufied  by  Huetius. 

ARISTANDER,  a  famous  foothfayer  under  A- 
lexander  the  Great,  over  whom  he  gained  a  wonder¬ 
ful 
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Anftar-  ^  5rffiaen-e  by  the  g°°d  faccefs  °f  his  arL  had 
-  f  chus  already  bad  the  tame  employment  at  the  court  of  King 
j|  II  Philip  ;  and  it  was  lie  who  explained  better  than  his 

IF  Ariftides,  brethrPn  t}ie  dmim  that  this  prince  had  after  having 
I  '  married  Olympias. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philufopher  of  Sa¬ 
mos,  one  of  the  firit  that  maintained  that  the  earth 
turns  upon  its  own  centre.  We  are  not  lure  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  5  and  have  none  of  his  works  but  a 
Treatife  of  the  greatnefs  and  difiance  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon ,  tran dated  into  Latin  by  Frederic  Commandine, 
and  publifhed  with  Pappus’s  explanation  in  1572. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  much 
edeemed  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  committed  to 
him  the  education  of  his  fon.  He  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  criticifm,  and  made  a  revifal  of  Homer’s 
poems,  but  in  too  magi  derial  a  way  5  for  fuch  verfes 
as  he  did  not  like  he  treated  as  fpurious.  He  com¬ 
mented  on  other  poets.  Cicero  and  Horace  made  ufe 
of  his  name  to  exprefs  a  very  rigid  critic. 

ARISTIDA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARISTIDES,  furnamed  the  Juji,  one  of  the  mod 

I  celebrated  chara&ers  of  his  age  for  purity  and  integri¬ 

ty,  and  cotemporary  with  Themidocles,  was  the  fon  of 
Lyfimachus,  a  man  of  middle  rank,  and  born  at  Athens. 
His  difpofitions  and  temper  from  his  youth  all  conjoin¬ 
ed  in  anticipating  that  greatnefs  to  which  he  afterwards 
arofe.  To  a  firm,  refolute,  and  placid  temper,  he  like- 
wife  added  a  great  contempt  of  diffimulation,  and  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing  difhonourable.  He 
began  very  early  to  meditate  on  fubje&s  of  govern- 

Iment,  and  applied  to  his  dudies  with  the  greated  afli- 
duity.  He  imbibed  a  drong  predile&ion  for  oligar- 
.  chy  upon  becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Ly- 

curgus,  which  excited  his  admiration,  and  gave  him  a 
didade  of  the  unlimited  democracy  then  eftabliffied  in 
his  native  city.  On  the  other  hand,  Themidocles  fa¬ 
voured  democracy,  and  even  when  at  fchool,  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  his  condant  antagonid  on  that  point. 
A  perpetual  oppofition  to  one  another  in  all  political 
points,  whether  jud  or  unjuft,  was  the  confequence 
of  this  difference  of  opinion,  when  their  abilities  raifed 
them  to  feveral  important  Rations  in  the  date.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  neceffary  at  that  time 
for  a  party  leader  to  oppofe  all  the  a&s  of  his  antago¬ 
nid  whatsoever  with  the  greated  vehemence,  yet  A- 
riftides  did  not  follow  this  pra&ice  without  felf-re- 
proach.  It  is  related,  that  one  day  having  firmly  op- 
pofed  a  propofal  of  Themidocles  in  the  aflembly,  which 
in  his  own  confcience  he  knew  to  be  right,  on  coming 
out  he  exclaimed,  “  The  affairs  of  the  Athenians  will 
never  profper,  till  they  throw  both  of  us  into  the  bara¬ 
thrum  (the  dungeon  for  condemned  criminals).  A- 
ridides  maintained  a  ftriel  obfervance  of  jud  ice,  and 
when  in  his  own  opinion  a  friend  was  guilty,  lie  would 
never  fereen  him  from  the  punifhment  due  to  his  of¬ 
fence.  Neither  defirous  of  profit  nor  honour,  he  ferved 
his  country  from  the  pureft  principles  of  duty  *,  and 
his  character  was  fo  univerfallv  known,  that  once, 
when  thefe  verfes  of  iEfchylus,  deferibing  Ampliiaraus 
Were  recited  in  the  theatre, 

“  To  be,  and  not  to  feem,  is  this  man’s  maxim  \ 

“  His  mind  repofes  on  its  confcious  worth, 

“  And  wants  no  other  praife” — 
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the  eyes  of  the  whole  alfembly  were  immediately  di¬ 
rected  towards  Aridides,  as  the  true  picture  of  the  '■ 
idea  the  poet  wiftied  to  delineate.  When  in  the  office 
of  public  treafurer,  by  convicting  Themidocles  and  fe¬ 
veral  others  of  making  tree  with  the  public  property, 
he’ raifed  up  a  party  againd  himfelf  \  and  when  he  gave 
in  his  own  account,  they  to  retaliate  the  affront,  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  embezzling  the  public  itores  :  and  it  was 
only  by  the  inte  rpofition  of  the  court  of  Areopagus 
that  he  got  himfelf  cleared.  Ho  was,  however,  again 
eleCted  to  that  office,  and  then,  although  he  kept  a  fe- 
cret  account  againd  thofe  people  concerned  with  him, 
he  permitted  them  to  plunder  without  reprehenfion. 
It  confequenlly  fell  out  that  he  was  univerfally  praifed, 
his  acquaintance  cultivated  with  the  greated  avidity, 
and  intered  made  on  all  tides  to  continue  him  in  office  : 
But  when  the  people  were  about  to  proceed  to  eleCI 
him  again  to  that  trud,  he  feverely  chided  them,  and 
faid,  “  that  while  he  had  ferved  them  with  fidelity  he 
was  treated  with  calumny,  and  incurred  their  difplea- 
fure  5  now  that  he  had  really  violated  his  trud,  he  met 
with  general  applaufe,  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent 
citizen.”  He  then  exhibited  their  deceits,  and  made 
all  parties  afliamed  of  the  part  they  had  aCted. 

Aridides  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
fought  B.  C.  490,  and  was  next  in  command  among 
the  Athenians  to  Miltiades  ;  and  there,  upon  that  ge¬ 
neral’s  propofing  to  come  to  battle  as  foon  as  poffible, 
he  feconded  his  motion  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  In 
the  field  he  didinguifhed  himfelf  with  intrepidity,  va¬ 
lour,  and  generofity  ;  and  being  left  after  the  battle  to 
fecure  the  fpoils,  lie  executed  his  trud  with  honour  and 
fidelity,  bringing  all  to  the  public  account,  referving 
nothing  for  himfelf.  He  was  eleCled  to  the  important 
office  of  chief  magidrate  the  year  following }  but  by 
the  art  of  Themidocles,  the  high  authority  he  had  at¬ 
tained  by  his  merits  was  at  length  converted  into  an 
accufation  againd  him  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  baniih- 
ed  by  the  oftracifm,  although  a  mild,  often  an  unjud, 
meafure  in  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  date,  for  get¬ 
ting  a  temporary  relief  from  the  prefence  of  any  poli¬ 
tical  influence  by  which  they  thought  their  independ¬ 
ence  might  be  injured.  A  circumdance  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  this  occafion  gives  a  very  high  idea  of  his 
chara&er.  A  rudic  citizen  coming  up  to  vote  againd 
him,  although  not  perfonally  acquainted  with  Aridides, 
and  being  himfelf  unable  to  write,  ordered  the  fird 
perfon  whom  he  met,  who  accidentally  happened  to 
be  Aridides  himfelf,  to  inferibe  his  name  upon  the 
died,  fignifying  his  acquiefcence  in  the  fentence  of  the 
date.  The  patriot  faid,  “  Did  Aridides  ever  injure 
you  ?”  The  rudic  replied,  u  I  do  not  fo  much  as 
know  him,  but  I  am  tired  with  everywhere  hearing 
him  called  the  Juf .” — Aridides,  taking  the  died,  wrote 
his  own  name  upon  it,  and  returned  it  in  filence  to  the 
voter.  Lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  fupplicated 
that  the  Athenians  might  never  behold  the  day  which 
fhould  induce  them  to  remember  Aridides ;  and  then 
quitted  the  city. 

As  the  Perfians  were  meditating  a  new  invafion  of 
Greece,  he  employed  himfelf  in  his  exile  in  encoura¬ 
ging  the  Greeks  to  defend  their  liberties  againd  the 
invaders.  The  Athenians  immediately,  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Xerxes,  recalled  Aridides,  whofe  abfence 
they  began  fincerely  to  regret,  along  with  their  other 

exiles 
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Arlfti<!es.  exiles.  At  this  critical  moment,  upon  his  return,  he 

y"pv— fufpended  all  political  animofities  *,  and  upon  under- 
ftanding  that  it  was  the  defign  of  Themiftocles  to  fight 
the  Perfian  navy  in  the  ilraits  of  Salamis,  he  waited  on 
him  in  private,  propofed  an  oblivion  of  all  paft  circum. 
fiances,  extolled  his  intentions,  and  gave  him  his  fin- 
cere  promife  to  do  the  utmoft  in  his  power  towards  ef¬ 
fecting  his  defigns.  Themiftocles,  fome  time  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  acquainted  the  Athenians  that  he  had 
formed  a  fcheme  which,  although  it  was  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture  as  forbade  his  public  avowal  of  it  to  them,  was  of 
ineftimable  advantage  to  the  ftate.  They  immediately 
ordered  that  he  fhould  communicate  it  to  Ariftides. 
It  was  a  proje&  for  con  filming  the  whole  confederate 
fleet  of  Greece  by  fire,  except  their  own  fhips  ;  and 
thus  the  entire  fway  of  the  fea  would  be  left  to  the 
Athenian  navy.  Ariftides  reported  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unj'uft,  and  at  the  fame  time,  nothing  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  the  fcheme  of  Themiftocles.  Upon 
this  report,  the  people  immediately  determined  to  drop 
any  further  thought  of  it.  It  was  equally  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Athenians  that  they  made  fuch  a  determi¬ 
nation,  and  to  Ariftides  that  he  was  made  the  referree 
on  this  occafion.  Ariftides,  before  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tsea,  was  of  confiderable  fervice  in  perfuading  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  were  elated  with  their  former  fucceffes, 
to  fubmit  to  the  fuperior  power  of  the  Spartans,  and  in 
preferving  peace  and  amity  between  the  confederate 
forces.  He  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  valour  and 
refolution  in  the  engagement,  and  was  appointed  after 
the  viClory  to  determine  a  very  dangerous  difpute  con¬ 
cerning  the  honour  of  the  day,  which  he  conferred 
upon  the  Plataeans,  giving  up  the  claim  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  the  Lacedemonians  following  his  example.  Upon 
the  rebuilding  of  Athens,  he  was' the  firft  perfon  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  law  which  divided  the  adminiftration  among  the 
citizens  at  large,  and  enjoined  that  the  archons,  or  chief 
magiftrates,  fhould  be  elected  out  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  who  had  fo  defervedly  merited  the  favour  of 
the  ftate. 

Ariftides,  upon  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  the 
Perfians,  was  lent  along  with  Cimon,  the  fon  of  Mil- 
tiades,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  in 
the  confederate  army.  Their  humility  and  meeknefs, 
compared  with  the  haughty  domineering  temper  of 
Paufanias,  fo  engaged  the  reft  of  the  allies,  that  the  fu- 
periority  of  rank  was  conferred  upon  Athens,  with  the 
joint  concurrence  qf  the  other  ftates.  The  nomination 
of  Ariftides  to  lay  an  equal  affeffment  upon  all  the 
ftates  for  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  expence  of  the 
Avar,  was  a  fignal  proof  of  the  high  idea  all  Greece  had 
of  his  integrity  andjuftice.  The  Avifdom  and  impar- 
tality  with  Avhich  he  performed  this  commiflion  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaftion.  He  obliged  all  the  confederates, 
after  this  affair  was  terminated,  folemnly  to  fvvear  to 
all  the  articles  of  affociation.  The  advice  Avhich  he 
afterwards  gave  the  Athenians  to  extend  their  oAvn 
territories  beyond  their  proper  limits,  muft  certainly 
have  proceeded  from  fome  very  prefling  neceflity,  vvhen 
he  thus  dreAV  doAvn  the  confeque.nees  of  the  perjury 
upon  his  own  head.  Ariftides,  on  Themiftocles’s  fall¬ 
ing  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  ruling  party,  would 
not  concur  in  a  capital  profecution  of  him  •,  and  in- 
ftead  of  triumphing  over  an  old  enemy,  he  always  fpoke 
of  him  after  his  banUhment  with  the  higheft  refpeft. 
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In  that  age  it  was  common  for  men  who  had  borne  Ariftides  1 
the  higheft  public  offices  to  make  no  increafe  to  their  Ariftippui*/' 
private  fortunes,  but  no  man  ever  carried  this  difinte- 
reftcdnefs  to  fo  high  a  pitch  as  Ariftides.  He  vvas  in¬ 
deed  fo  remarkably  poor,  that  when  a  profecution  was 
raifed  againft  Callias,  a  rich  relation  of  his,  the  orator 
pleading  againft  him,  in  order  to  excite  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  his  audience,  made  fome  remarks  upon  his  abi¬ 
lity  to  aflift  Ariftides,  and  at  the  fame  time  upon  the 
extreme  indigence  in  which  he  permitted  him  and  his 
family  to  live.  Callias,  in  his  vindication,  was  forced 
to  call  Ariftides  to  teftify  that  he  had  frequently  of¬ 
fered  him  confiderable  fums,  which  he  would  not  ac¬ 
cept,  faying,  M  that  it  better  became  Ariftides  to  glory 
in  his  poverty  than  Callias  in  his  riches,”  which  appear 
trf  have  been  acquired  not  very  honourably. 

!  This  great  man  died  about  407  years  B.  C.  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  at  Athens,  at  an  advanced  age  5  others 
fay  at  Pontus,  Avhere  he  was  tranfafting  public  bufinefs. 

He  was  buried  at  the  public  expence,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  received  portions  out  of  the  public  treafury  j  and 
a  penfion  and  an  eftate  in  land  Avas  bellowed  on  his 
fon  Lyfimachus,  in  gratitude  for  the  fignal  fervices 
Ariftides  had  done  his  country.  (Gen.  Biog .) 

Aristides  of  Miletus,  a  famous  Greek  author, 
often  cited  by  the  ancients. 

Aristides,  a  very  eloquent  Athenian  orator,  avIio 
became  a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  about 
the  year  1 24  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Chriftians. 

Aristides,  JElius ,  a  celebrated  orator,  born  in 
Myfia,  about  1  2$  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The 
bell  edition  of  his  Avorks  is  that  of  Oxford,  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  t\vo  volumes  quarto. 

Aristides,  a  painter  cotemporary  with  Apelles, 
flourilhed  at  Thebes  about  the  I22d  Olympiad.  He 
Avas  the  firft,  according  to  Pliny,  who  expreffed  cha¬ 
racter  and  paflion,  the  human  mind,  and  its  feveral 
emotions  \  but  he  was  not  remarkable  for  foftnefs  of 
colouring.  “  His  moft  celebrated  picture  was  of  an 
irifant  (on  the  taking  of  a  town)  at  the  mother’s  breaft, 

Avho  is  AVounded  and  expiring.  The  fenfations  of  the 
mother  were  clearly  marked,  and  her  fear  left  the 
child,  upon  failure  of  the  milk,  fhould  fuck  her  blood.” 

*•  Alexander  the  Great  (continues  the  fame  author) 
took  this  picture  with  him  to  Pella.” 

Junius  (in  his  Treatife  de  Bi&ura  Veterum)  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  following  beautiful  epigram  of  Aiinili-* 
anus  was  Avritten  on  this  exquifite  picture  : 

EAks,  rxXotv^  notice,  ev  vk  tn  ftxfrv  xfttX%u$ 

EA*v<rov  vo-retriov  vetpct  kxtx  (pbifttviis. 

H  Xt7T67Tvoo$  ccXXx  rx 

<1 hXr^x  Kut  uv  atdq  %x!b*xcp s*v  ip,xhi. 

Elegantly  tranflated  thus  : 

Suck,  little  Avretch,  Avhile  yet  thy  mother  lives, 

Suck  the  laft  drop  her  fainting  bofom  gives  ! 

•  She  dies  !  her  tendernefs  furvives  her  breath, 

And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death. 

Webb's  Inquiries ,  Dial.  vii.  p.  1 61. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  feCt  of, 
philofophy,  Avas  the  fon  of  Aretades,  and  born  at  Cy- 
rene  in  Libya.  He  flourifhed  about  the  '96th  Olym- 
piadt  The  great  reputation  of  Socrates  induced  him 

to 
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Iflippus.  to  leave  his  own  country,  and  remove  to  Athens,  that 
'  he  might  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  hearing  his  difcourfes. 
He  was  chiefly  delighted  with  thofe  difcourfes  of  So¬ 
crates  that  related  the  moil  to  pleafure  :  tvhich  he  af- 
ferted  to  be  the  ultimate  end  in  which  all  happinefs 
confifts.  His  manner  of  life  was  agreeable  to  his  opi¬ 
nion  :  for  he  indulged  himfelf  extremely  in  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  drefs,  wine,  and  women.  Though  he  had  a 
good  eftate,  and  three  country  feats,  yet  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  difciples  of  Socrates  who  took  money 
for  teaching  ;  which  being  difcoveredby  the  philofopher, 
he  afked  Ariftippus,  How  he  came  to  have  fo  much 
Who  in  reply  afked  him,  How  he  came  to  have  fo  lit¬ 
tle  ?  Upon  his  leaving  Socrates,  he  went  to  Algina, 
as  Athenseus  informs  us,  where  he  lived  with  more  free¬ 
dom  and  luxury  than  before.  Socrates  fent  frequent 
exhortations  to  him,  in  order  to  reclaim  him  ;  but  all 
in  vain  $  and  with  the  fame  view  lie  publifhed  that  dif- 
courfe  which  we  find  in  Xenophon.  Here  Ariftippus 
became  acquainted  with  Lai'?,  the  famous  courtezan 
of  Corinth  $  for  whofe  fake  he  took  a  voyage  to  that 
city.  He  continued  at  iEgina  till  the  death  of  So¬ 
crates,  as  appears  from  Plato’s  Phccdo ,  and  the  epiftle 
which  he  wrote  upon  that  occafion.  He  returned  at 
lafl  into  his  own  country  Gyrene,  where  he  profelfed 
philofophy,  and  inftituted  a  fe<5t  which,  as  we  obferved 
above,  was  called  the  Cijrenaic,  from  the  place,  and  by 
fome  writers  the  Hedonic  or  voluptuous,  from  its  doc¬ 
trines.  During  the  height  of  the  grandeur  of  Diony- 
lius  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  a  great  many  philofophers  re- 
fortecT  to  him  5  and  among  the  reft  Ariftippus,  who 
was  tempted  thither  by  the  magnificence  of  that  court. 
Dionyfius  afking  him  the  reafon  of  his  coming,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  it  was  in  order  to  give  what  he  had, 
and  to  receive  what  he  had  not  or,  as  others  reprc- 
fent  it,  “  That  when  he  wanted  wifdom,  he  went  to 
Socrates ;  but  now  as  he  wanted  money,  he  was  come 
to  him.”  He  very  foon  infinuated  himfelf  into  the 
favour  of  Dionyfius  ;  for  being  a  man  of  a  foft  eafy 
temper,  he  conformed  himfelf  exactly  to  every  place, 
time,  and  perfon,  and  was  a  complete  m after  of  the 
moll  refined  complaifance. 

We  have  fever al  remarkable  paffages  concerning  him 
during  his  refidence  at  that  court,  mentioned  by  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius.  Dionyfius,  at  a  feaft,  commanded  that 
all  fhould  put  on  women’s  purple  habits,  and  dance  in 
them.  But  Plato refufed,  repeating  thefe  lines: 

I  cannot  in  this  gay  effeminate  drefs 

Difgrace  my  manhood  or  my  fex  betray. 

But  Ariftippus  readily  fubmitted  to  the  command,  and 
made  this  reply  immediately  : 

■ - At  feafts,  where  mirth  is  free, 

A  fober  mind  can  never  be  corrupted. 

At  another  time,  interceding  with  Dionyfius  in  behalf 
of  a  friend,  but  not  prevailing,  he  caft  himfelf  at  his 
feet :  being  reproved  by  one  for  that  excefs  of  humility, 
he  replied,  “  That  it  was  not  he  who  was  the  caufe  of 
that  fubmiftion  ;  but  Dionyfius,  whofe  ears  were  in  his 
feet.”  Dionyfius  fliowed  him  three  beautiful  courte¬ 
sans,  and  ordered  him  to  take  his  choice.  Upon  which 
he  took  them  all  three  away  with  him,  alleging  that 
Paris  was  punifhed  for  preferring  one  to  the  other  two: 
but  when  he  had  brought  them  to  his  door,  he  difmif- 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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fed  them,  in  order  to  fhow  that  he  could  either  enjoy  Ariftippus. 
or  rejedl  with  the  fame  indifference.  Having  defired  — v— — / 
money  of  Dionyfius,  the  latter  obferved  to  him,  that 
he  had  affured  him  a  wife  man  wanted  nothing.  “  Give 
me  (fays  he)  what  I  afk,  and  we  will  talk  of  that  af¬ 
terwards.”  When  Dionyfius  had  given  it  him,  “  Now 
(fays  he),  you  fee  I  do  not  want.”  By  his  complai¬ 
fance  he  gained  fo  much  upon  Dionyfius,  that  he  had  a 
greater  regard  for  him  than  for  all  the  reft  of  the  philo¬ 
fophers,  though  he  fometimes  fpoke  with  fuch  freedom, 
to  the  king,  that  he  incurred  his  difpleafure.  When 
Dionyfius  afked,  Why  philofophers  haunted  the  gates 
of  rich  men,  but  not  rich  men  thofe  of  philofophers: 
he  replied,  “  Becaufe  the  latter  know  what  they  want, 
and  the  others  not.”  Another  time,  Dionyfius  re¬ 
peating  (out  of  Sophocles,  as  Plutarch  affirms,  who 
afcribes  this  to  Zeno)  thefe  verfes, 

He  that  with  tyrants  feeks  for  bare  fupport, 

Enftaves  himfelf,  though  free  he  came  to  court : 

he  immediately  anfwered, 

He  is  no  {lave,  if  he  be  free  to  come. 

Diodes,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  related  this  in  Ins 
Lives  of  the  Philofophers ;  though  others  afcribe  this 
faying  to  Plato.  Ariftippus  had  a  conteft  with  Antif- 
thenes  the  Cynic  philofopher  $  notwithftanding  which, 
he  was  very  ready  to  employ  his  intereft  at  court  for 
fome  friends  of  Antifthenes,  to  preferve  them  from 
death,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to  that  philofopher. 

Diogenes  followed  the  example  of  his  mafter  Antif¬ 
thenes  in  ridiculing  Ariftippus,  and  called  him  the  court 
fpanieL 

We  havs  many  apophthegms  of  his  preferved. — 

To  one  who  afked  him  what  his  fon  would  be  the 
better  for  being  a  fcholar  ?  “  If  for  nothing  elfe 

(faid  he),  yet  for  this  alone,  that  when  lie  comes  in¬ 
to  the  theatre,  one  ftone  will  not  fit  upon  another.” 

When  a  certain  perfon  recommended  his  fon  to 
him,  he  demanded  500  drachmas ;  and  upon  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  replying,  that  he  could  buy  a  {lave  for  that  fum, 

“  Do  fo  (faid  he),  and  then  you  will  be  mafter  of  a 
couple.”  Being  reproached,  becaufe,  having  a  fuit  of 
law  depending,  he  fee’d  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  him, 
u  Juft  fo  (faid  he),  when  I  have  a  great  fupper  tc5 
make,  I  always  hire  a  cook.”  Being  afked  what  was 
the  difference  between  a  wife  man  and  a  fool,  lie  re¬ 
plied,  “  Send  both  of  them  together  naked  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  neither  of  them,  dnd  then 
you  will  know.”  Being  reproved  by  a  certain  per¬ 
fon  (who,  according  to  Mr  Stanley,  was  Plato)  for  his 
coftiy  and  voluptuous  feafts,  “  1  warrant  you  (faid  he), 
that  you  would  not  have  bellowed  three  farthings  upon 
fuch  a  dinner  which  the  other  confefting,  “  Why, 
then  (faid  he),  I  find  myfelf  lefs  indulgent  to  my  pa¬ 
late  than  you  are  to  your  covetous  humour or,  as  it 
is  otherwife  reprefented,  u  I  find,  that  I  love  my  belly 
and  you  love  your  money.  “  When  Siraus,  treafurer 
to  Dionyfius,  fliowed  him  his  houfe  magnificently  fur- 
nifti  ed,  and  paved  with  coftiy  marble,  (for  he  was  a 
Phrygian,  and  conLquently  profufe)  ;  Ariftippus  fpit 
in  his  face  :  upon  which  the  other  growing  angry, 

4C  'Why,  truly  (faid  lie),  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  place. 

His  fervant  carrying  after  him  a’  great  weight  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  being  ready  to  fink  upon  the  road  under  his 
4  I  burden, 
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Ar'iffippus.  burden,  lie  bid  him  throw  away  all  that  was  too  much 
for  him  to  carry.  Horace  mentions  this  fa£t  in  his 
third  fatire  of  the  fecond  book  : 

- - f^uid  ft mile  ijli 

Gr  cecus  Ar  ft  ip  pus  .?  qui fervos  projicere  aurum 
In  wed  in  jti/ftt  Libya ,  quia  tar  dins  irent 
Propter  onus  fegv.es* 

Being  afked,  what  things  were  moft  proper  for  children 
to  be  inilrufted  in  ?  lit  anfwered,  44  Thofe  which  might 
prove  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  them  when  they  came 
to  be  men.”  Being  reproached  for  going  from  Socrates 
to  Dionyfms,  he  replied,  44  That  he  went  to  Socrates 
when  he  wanted  fi  rious  inftrufHon,  and  to  Dionyfms 
for  diverfi  on.”  Having  received  money  of  Dionyfius 
at  the  fame  time  that  Plato  accepted  a  book  only,  and 
being  reproached  for  it,  16  The  reafon  is  plain  (fays  he), 
j  want  money,  and  Plato  wants  bopks.”  Having  loit 
a  confiderable  farm,  he  faid  to  one  who  feemed  excef- 
lively  to  companionate  his  lofs,  44  You  have  but  one 
field  }  I  have  three  left  :  why  (liould  not  I  rather  grieve 
for  you  ?”  Plutarch,  who  relate*  this,  in  his  book  De 
1  ra tiqui/Z date  Animi,  obferves  upon  it,  that  it  is  very 
abfurd  to  lament  for  what  is  loft,  and  not  to  rcj.  ice  for 
what  is  left.  When  a  perf>n  told  him,  44  That  the 
land  for  his  fake  was  loft,”  he  replied,  44  That  it  was 
better  fo,  than  that  he  ftiould  be  loft  for  the  land.” 
Being  caft  by  (hip wreck  aftiore  on  the  ifland  of  Rhodes, 
and  perceiving  mathematical  fchemes  and  diagrams 
drawn  upon  the  ground,  he  faid,  44  Courage,  friends  j 
for  I  fee  the  footfteps  of  men.” 

After  he  had  lived  a  long  time  with  Dionyfius,  his 
daughter  Arete  fent  to  him,  to  defire  his  prefence  at 
Gyrene,  in  order  to  take  care  of  her  affairs,  fince  llie 
was  in  danger  of  being  opprefled  by  the  magiftrates. 
But  he  fell  lic  k  in  his  return  home,  and  died  at  Lipa- 
ra,  an  Eolian  ifland.  With  regard  to  his  principal  opi¬ 
nions,  like  Socrates,  he  rejected  the  fciences  as  they 
were  then  taught,  and  pretended  that  logic  alone  was 
*fu (Helen t  to  teach  truth  and  fix  its  bounds.  He  aflert- 
ed,  that  pleafure  and  pain  were  the  eriterions  by  which 
we  were  to  be  determined  j  that  theft*  alone  made  up 
all  our  paflions  *,  that  the  firft  produced  all  the  foft 
emotions,  and  the  latter  all  the  violent  ones,  ft' he  af- 
femblage  of  all  pleafure,  he  afferted,  made  true  happi- 
r.efs,  and  that  the  beft  way  to  attain  this  was  to  enjoy 
the  pro  fent  moment*.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books  : 
particularly  the  hiftory  of  Libya,  dedicated  to  Diony¬ 
fius  j  feveral  Dialogues  :  and  four  books  of  the  Lux¬ 
ury  of  the  ancients.  There  are  four  e piffles  of  his 
extant  in  the  Socratic  cohesion  publiftied  by  Leo  Al- 
3atiu< 

Befides  Arete  his  daughter,  whom  he  educated  in 
philofophy,  Ariftippus  had  alfo  a  foil,  whom  he  difin- 
herited  for  his  ftupidity.  Arete  had  a  fon  who  was 
named  Ariftippus  from  his  grandfather,  and  had  the 
furname  of  MyiT^ieccxroc,  from  his  mot  her’s  in  ft  ruling 
him  in  philofophy.  Among  his  auditors,  befides  his 
daughter  Arete,  we  have  an  account  of  ZEthiops  of 
Ptolemais,  and  Antipater  of  Cvrene.  Arete  commu¬ 
nicated  the  philofophy  which  (he  received  from  her  fa¬ 
ther  to  her  fon  Ariftippus,  who  tranfmitted  it  to  Theo- 
dorus  the  Atheift ,  who  inflituted  the  fe£l  called  Theo - 
dorean.  Antipater  communicated  the  philofophy  of 
Ariftippus  to  Lpitimedes  his  difciple  j  Epitimedes  to 
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Paraebatcs ;  Paraabates  to  Hegefias  and  Amiiceris  :  and  Ar(i 
thefe  two  hi  ft  improving  it  by  fome  additions  of  their  "{jU 
own,  obtained  the  honour  each  of  them  of  giving  a  An  Ilo¬ 
na  me  to  the  Hegefiac  and  Annicerian  fedl.  pbanes. 

ARISTO,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  the  difciple  of  Zeno 
the  chief  of  the  Stoics,  ilourilhed  about  290  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Ch  rift  ion  era.  He  differed  but  little  from  his 
mailer  Zeno.  He  rejected  logic  as  of  no  life,  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  as  being  above  the  reach  of  the  hu¬ 
man  undemanding.  It  is  faid,  that  being  bald,  the 
fun  burnt  his  head*,  and  that  this  caufed  his  death. — 

There  is  a  faying  of  his  recorded,  which  might  render 
the  doftrine  of  Ariftippus  lefs  odious  than  it  ordinarily 
is  5  (fee  Aristippus).  He  ufed  to  fay,  44  That  a 
philofopher  might  do  thofe  of  his  hearers  a  prejudice 
who  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  good  meanings  ; 
as  for  example  that  the  fchoo!  of  Ariftippus  might 
fend  out  debauchees,  and  that  of  Zeno  cynics 
which  feems  to  imply,  that  the  doftrine  of  this  philo¬ 
fopher  never  produced  this  effect  but  when  it  was  mif- 
underftood.  He  ftiould  alfo  have  added,  that  every 
teacher  is  therefore  obliged  to  forbear  laving  down  am¬ 
biguous  maxims,  or  to  prevent  falfe  glofles  being  put 
upon  them. 

ARISTOCRACY,  a  form  of  government  where 
the  fupreme  power  is  veiled  in  the  principal  perfons 
of  the  ftate.  The  word  is  derived  from  optimusy 

and  impero ,  44  I  govern.”  The  ancient  writers 

of  politics  prefer  the  ariftocratical  form  of  government 
to  all  others.  The  republic  of  Venice  is  an  ariftocracy. 
Ariftocracy  feems  to  coincide  with  oligarchy  *,  which, 
however,  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  to  fignify  a  corruption 
of  an  ariftocratical  ftate,  where  the  adminiflration  is  in 
the  hands  of  too  few,  or  where  fome  one  or  two  ufurp 
the  whole  power. 

AR1STOG  ITON,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  with 
Harmodius,  killed  Hipparchus  tyrant  of  Athens,  about 
513  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The  Athenians 
creeled  a  ftatue  to  him. 

ARISTOL  ACHI  A,  Birthwort.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ARISTOMENES,  a  general  of  the  Meflenians,  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  valour  and  virtue.  See  MESSENIA. 

ARIS'TOPHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  He  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  Euripides  *,  and  moft  of  his  plays  were  written 
doling  the  Peloponncfian  war.  His  imagination  was 
warm  and  lively,  and  his  genius  particularly  turned  to 
raillery.  He  had  alfo  great  fpirit  and  refolution  ;  and 
was  a  declared  enemy  to  flavery,  and  to  all  thofe  who 
wanted  to  opprefs  their  country.  'The  Athenians  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  in  his  time  to  be  governed  by  men 
who  had  no  other  views  than  to  make  themfelves  ma- 
fters  of  the  commonwealth.  Ariftophar.es  expofed  the 
defig  ns  of  thefe  men,  with  great  wit  and  fe  verity,  upon 
the  fiage.  Cleon  was  the  firft  whom  he  attacked,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Equites ;  and  as  there  was  not  one 
of  the  comedians  who  would  venture  to  perfonate  a 
man  of  his  great  authority,  Ariftophanes  played  the 
character  himfelf,  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the 
Athenians  obliged  Cleon  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents, 
which  were  given  to  the  poet.  He  defciibed  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Athenians  in  fo  exaft  a  manner,  that  his 
comedies  are  a  faithful  hiftory  of  that  people.  For 
this  reafon,  when  Dionyfius  king  of  Syracufe  defired 
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Ariftcv  to  learn  the  Hate  and  language  of  Athens,  Plato  fent 
phtftcs.  hi m  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  telling  him,  tiiefe 
■ — v  '  were  the  heft  reprefentations  thereof.  Pie  wrote  above 

50  comedies  ;  but  there  are  only  1 1  extant  which  are 
perfect  :  thefe  are,  Plutus,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  E- 
quites,  the  Acharnenfes,  the  Wafps,  Peace,  the  Birds, 
the  Ecclefiazufm  or  Female  Orators,  the  Tbefmopho- 
fiazufie  or  Prieftefies  of  Ceres,  and  Lyfiftrata.  The 
w  See  the  d0U(J3>  which  he  wrote  in  ridicule  of  Socrates*,  is 
^crates-  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  his  comedies.  Madame  Da- 
cier  tells  us,  (he  was  fo  much  charmed  with  this  per¬ 
formance,  that  after  (he  had  tranflated  it,  and  read  it 
over  200  times,  it  did  not  become  the  lead:  tedious  to 
her,  which  (lie  could  not  fay  of  any  other  piece;  and 
that  the  pleafure  which  (he  received  from  it  was  fo  ex- 
quifite,  that  (he  forgot  all  the  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion  which  Ariftophanes  deferred  for  employing  his 
wit  to  ruin  a  man  who  was  wifdom  itfelf,  and  the 
greateft  ornament  of  the  city  of  Athens.  Ariftophanes 
having  conceived  fome  averfion  to  the  poet  Euripides, 
fatirizes  him  in  feveral  of  his  plays,  particularly  in  his 
Frogs  and  his  Thefmophofiazufae.  He  wrote  his  Peace 
in  the  10th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  a 
treaty  for  50  years  was  concluded  between  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  continued  but 
feven  years.  The  Acharnenfes  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Pericles  and  the  Infs  of  the  battle  in  Sicily, 
in  order  to  diiluade  the  people  from  intruding  the  fafety 
of  the  commonwealth  to  fuch  imprudent  generals  as 
Lamachus.  Soon  after,  he  reprefented  his  Aves  or 
Birds  ;  by  which  he  admonifhed  the  Athenians  to  for¬ 
tify  Decelsea,  which  he  calls  by  a  fi&itious  name  Ne - 
phelococcygia .  The  Vefpae,  or  Wafps,  was  written  af¬ 
ter  another  lofs  in  Sicily,  which  the  Athenians  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  mifeonduft  of  Chares.  Pie  wrote  the 
Lyfiftrata  when  all  Greece  was  involved  in  war  ;  in 
which  comedy  the  women  are  introduced  debating  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  ;  when  they  come  to 
a  refolution,  not  to  go  to  bed  with  their  hufbands  till 
a  peace  fhould  be  concluded.  His  Plutus,  and  other 
comedies  of  that  kind,  were  written  after  the  magi- 
ftrates  had  given  orders  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  expo- 
fed  by  name  upon  the  ftage.  He  invented  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  verfe,  which  was  called  by  his  name,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  ;  and  Suidas  fays, 
that  he  alfo  was  the  inventor  of  the  tetrameter  and  oc¬ 
tameter  verfe. 

Ariftophanes  was  greatly  admired  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  efpecially  for  the  true  Attic  elegance  of  his 
ftyle.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is 
certain  he  was  living  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrants 
by  Thrafybulus,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  Plutus  and 
other  comedies.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  and 
tranflati  ons  of  this  poet.  Nicodemus  Frifchin,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  famous  for  his  claflical  knowledge,  in  the  1 6th 
century,  tranflated  Plutus,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  the 
Equites,  and  the  Acharnenfes,  into  Latin  verfe.  Quin¬ 
tus  Septimus  Florens  rendered  into  Latin  verfe  the 
Wafps,  the  Peace,  and  Lyfiftrata  ;  but  his  tranflation 
is  full  of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes.  Madame  Dacier 
publifhed  at  Paris  in  1692,  a  French  verfion  of  Plutus 
and  the  Clouds,  with  critical  notes,  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  theatre. 
Mr  Lewis  Theobald  like  wife  tranflated  thefe  two  come¬ 
dies  into  the  Englifh,  and  publilhed  them  with  remarks. 


The  moft  noble  edition  of  this  author  is  that  published  AriftcteJla 
by  Ludolphus  Kufter,  at  Amfterdam,  in  folio,  in  1710,  |) 

and  dedicated  to  Charles  Montague  earl  of  Halifax.  l  Anltotle. 

ARISTOTELI A,  in  antiquity,  annual  fcalls  cele- 
brated  by  the  citizens  of  Stagyra,  in  honour  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  who  was  born  there  ;  and  in  gratitude  for  his 
having  procured  from  Alexander  the  rebuilding  and 
rc peopling  of  that  city,  which  had  been  demolifhed 
by  King  Philip. 

ARISTOTELI  AN,  fomething  that  relates  to  tln5 
philofopher  Ariitotle. 

Aristotelian  Philofophy ,  the  philofophy  taught 
by  Ariftotle,  and  maintained  by  his  followers.  The 
Ariftotclian  is  otherwife  called  the  Peripatetic  Philofo - 
phy .  See  Peripatetics. 

ARISTOTELIANS,  a  fe£l  of  philofqphers,  other- 
wife  called  Peripatetics, 

The  Ariftotelians  and  their  dogmata  prevailed  for  a 
long  while  in  the  fchools  and  univerfities;  even  in  fpite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cartefians,  Newtonians,  and 
other  corpufcularians.  But  the  fyftems  of  the  latter 
have  at  length  gained  the  pre-eminence  ;  and  the  New¬ 
tonian  philofophy  in  particular  is  now  very  generally 
received.  The  principles  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy, 
the  learned  agree,  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  the  four 
books  de  Ccelo  ;  the  eight  books  of  Phyfical .  slufcnlta - 
tion,  (pvTiKVjg  uK^xenag,  belonging  rather  to  logic,  or 
metaphyfics,  than  to  phyfics.  Inftead  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  fyftems,  he  introduced  matter,  form,  and  priva¬ 
tion,  as  the  principles  of  all  things  ;  but  he  dots  not 
feem  to  have  derived  much  benefit  from  them  in  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy.  His  doftrines  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
fo  obfcurelv  exprefied,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fatis- 
fa&orily  afeertained  what  were  his  fentiments  on  fome 
of  the  moft  important  fuhje<fts.  He  attempted  to  re¬ 
fute  the  Pythagorean  do6Irine  concerning  the  twofold 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  pretended  to  demonftrate, 
that  the  matter  of  the  heavens  is  ungenerated,  incor¬ 
ruptible,  and  fubje£l  to  no  alteration  :  and  he  fuppofed 
that  the  ftars  were  carried  round  the  earth  in  folid 
orbs.  The  reader  will  find  a  diftinft  account  of  the 
logical  part  of  his  philofophy,  by  Dr  Reid  profefibr  of 
moral  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Lord  Karnes’s  Sketches  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Man.  Mr  Harris  has  publllhed  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  his  Categories,  under  the  title  of  Philofophical 
Arrangements, 

ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
fophers,  born  at  Stagyra,  a  fmall  city  in  Macedon,  in 
the  99th  Olympiad,  about  384  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift.  He  was  the  fon  of  Nicomachus,  phvfician 
to  Amyntas  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

He  loft  his  parents  in  his  infancy  ;  and  Proxenes,  a 
friend  of  his  father,  who  had  the  care  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  taking  but  little  notice  of  him,  he  quitted  his 
ftudies,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  follies  of  youth. 

After  he  had  fpent  moft  of  his  patrimony,  he  entered 
into  the  army  ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  this  profeflion,  he 
went  to  Delphos  to  confult  the  oracle  what  courfe  of 
life  he  fhould  follow  ;  when  he  was  advifed  to  go  to 
Athens  and  ftudy  philofophy.  He  accordingly  went 
thither  about  18  vears  of  age,  and  ftudied  under  Plato 
till  he  was  37.  Bv  this  time  he  had  fpent  his  whole 
fortune  ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  got  his  living  by 
felling  powders,  and  fome  receipts  in  pharmacy.  He 
4 I  2  followed 
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Ariftctle.  followed  his  ftudies  with  raoft  extraordinary  diligence, 
fo  that  he  foon  furpaflfed  all  in  Plato’s  fchool.  He  ate 
little,  and  ftept  lefs  ;  and  that  lie  might  not  overfleep 
himfelf,  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  he  lay  always 
with  one  handout  of  the  bed,  having  a  ball  of  brafs  in 
it,  which,  by  its  falling  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal,  awaked  him.  We  are  told,  that  Ariftotle  had  fe- 
veral  conferences  with  a  learned  Jew  at  Athens,  and 
that  by  this  means  he  inftru&ed  himfelf  in  the  fciences 
and  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  thereby  faved 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  travelling  into  Egypt.  When 
he  had  ftudied  about  15  years  under  Plato,  he  began 
to  form  different  tenets  from  thofe  of  his  matter,  who 
became  highly  piqued  at  his  behaviour.  Upon  the 
death  of  Plato,  he  quitted  Athens  ■,  and  retired  to  A- 
tarnya,  a  little  city  of  Myfia,  where  his  old  friend  Her- 
rnias  reigned.  Here  he  married  Pythias,  the  fitter  of 
this  prince,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  loved  fo  paflion- 
ately,  that  he  offered  facrifice  to  her.  Some  time  after, 
Hermias  having  been  taken  prifoner  by  Meranon,  the 
king  of  Perfia’s  general,  Ariftotle  went  to  Mitylene 
the  capital  of  Lefbos,  where  he  remained  till  Philip 
king  of  Macedon  having  heard  of  his  great  reputation, 
fent  for  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  fon  Alexander,  then 
about  3  4  years  of  age:  Ariftotle  accepted  the  offer; 
and  in  eight  years  taught  him  rhetoric,  natural  philo- 
fophy,  ethics,  politics,  with  a  certain  fort  of  philofo- 
pliy,  according  to  Plutarch,  which  he  taught  nobody 
elfe.  Philip  ere<tted,  ttatues  in  honour  of  Ariftotle; 
and  for  his  fake  rebuilt  Stagyra,  which  had  been  al- 
moft  ruined  by  the  wars. 

The  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  moftly  at 
Athens,  furrounded  with  every  afliftance  which  men 
and  books  could  afford  him  for  profecuting  his  philo- 
fophical  inquiries.  The  glory  of  Alexander’s  name, 
which  then  filled  the  world,  enfured  tranquillity  and 
refpeft  to  the  man  whom  he  diftinguiihed  as  his  friend  : 
but  after  the  premature  death  of  that  illuftrious  protec¬ 
tor,  the  invidious  jealcufy  of  priefts  and  fophifts  inflam¬ 
ed  the  malignant  and  fuperftitious  fury  of  the  Athenian 
populace  ;  and  the  fame  odious  paftions  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  offenfive  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  affailed 
the  fame  and  merit  of  Ariftotle.  To  avoid  the.  cruelty 
of  perfecution,  he  fecretly  withdrew  himfelf  to  Chalcis 
in  Euboea.  This  meafure  was  fufficiently  juftified  by  a 
prudent  regard  to  his  perfonal  fafety  ;  but  left  his  con- 
duff  fhould  appear  unmanly,  when  contrafted  with  the 
firmnefs  of  Socrates  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  he  condefcend- 
ed  to  apologife  for  his  flight,  by  faying,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  afford  the  Athenians  a  fecond  opportunity 
“  to  fin  againft  philofophy.”  He  feems  to  have  fur- 
vived  his  retreat  from  Athens  only  a  few  months  ;  vex¬ 
ation  and  regret  probably  ended  his  days. 

Befides  his  tread fes  on  philofophy,  he  wrote  alfo  on 
poetry,  rhetoric,  law,  &c.  to  the  number  of  400  trea¬ 
ties,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius;  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Francis  Pa tricius*  of  Venice.  An  account 
of  fuch  as  are  extant,  and  of  thofe  faid  to  be  loft,  may 
be  feen  in  Fabricius’s  Bibliotheca  Grceca .  He  left  his 
writings  with  Theophraftus,  his  beloved  difciple  and 
fucceffor  in  the  Lycaeum  ;  and  forbade  that  they  fhould 
ever  be  publifhed.  Theophraftus,  at  his  death,  trufted 
them  to  Neleus,  his  good  friend  and  difciple  :  whofe 
heirs  buried  them  in  the  ground  at  Scepfis,  a  town  of 
Troas,  to  fecure  them  from  the  king  of  Perga  mus, 
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who  made  great  fearch  everywhere  for  books  to  adorn  Ariftotle 
his  library.  Here  they  lay  concealed  160  years,  until,  \\ 
being  almoft  fpoiled,  they  were  fold  to  one  Apellicon,  Ariftoxe- 
a  rich  citizen  of  Athens.  Sylla  found  them  at  this  "us* 
man’s  houfe,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  to  Rome.  v_ 
They  were  fome  time  after  purchafed  by  Tyrannion 
a  grammarian  :  and  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  having 
bought  them  of  his  heirs,  was  in  a  manner  the  firft  re- 
ftorer  of  the  works  of  this  great  philofophcr  ;  for  he 
not  only  repaired  what  had  been  decayed  by  time  and 
ill  keeping,  but  alfo  put  them  in  a  better  order,  and 
got  them  copied.  There  were  many  who  followed 
the  doftrine  of  Ariftotle  in  the  reigns  of  the  12  Cse- 
fars,  and  their  numbers  increafed  much  under  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  :  Alexander  Aphrodinus  was  the  firft 
profeffor  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  at  Rome,  being 
appointed  by  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lu¬ 
cius  Vcrus  ;  and  in  fucceeding  ages  the  doflrine  of 
Ariftotle  prevailed  among  almoft  all  men  of  letters, 
and  many  commentaries  were  written  upon  his 
works. 

The  firft  doctors  of  the  church  difapproved  of  the 
dodtrine  of  Ariftotle,  as  allowing  too  much  to  reafon 
and  fenfe  ;  but  Antoninus  bifliop  of  Laodicea,  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  St  Jerome,  St  Auguftin,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  at  length  wrote  and  fpoke  in  favour  of  it. 

In  the  fixth  age  Boethius  made  him  known  in  the 
weft,  and  tranflated  fome  of  his  pieces  into  Latin.  But 
from  the  time  of  Boethius  to  the  eighth  age,  Joannes- 
Damafcenus  was  the  only  man  who  made  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  his  philofophy,  or  wrote  any  thing  concerning 
him.  The  Grecians,  who  took  great  pains  to  reftore 
learning  in  the  nth  and  following  ages,  applied  much 
to  the  works  of  this  philofoplier,  and  many  learned 
men  wrote  commentaries  on  his  writings  :  amongft 
thefe  were  Alfarabius,  Algazel,  Avicenna,  and  Aver- 
roes.  They  taught  his  do&rine  in  Africa,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  introduced 
his  dodtrine  into  France,  with  the  commentaries  of  A- 
verroes  and  Avicenna  ;  and  it  was  taught  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  until  Amauri  having  fupported  fome 
particular  tenets  on  the  principles  of  this  philofophcr, 
was  condemned  for  herefy,  in  a  council  held  there  in 
1210,  when  all  the  works  of  Ariftotle  that  could  be 
found  were  burnt,  and  the  reading  of  them  forbidden 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  prohibition  was 
confirmed,  as  to  the  phyfics  and  metaphyfics,  in  1215, 
by  the  pope’s  legate  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  gave 
leave  for  his  logic  to  be  read,  inftead  of  St  Auguftin’s, 
ufed  at  that  time  in  the  univerfity.  In  the  year  1265, 

Simon,  cardinal  of  St  Cecil,  and  legate  from  the  holy 
fee,  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  phyfics  and  meta- 
phyfics  of  Ariftotle.  All  thefe  prohibitions,  however, 
were  taken  off  in  1366  ;  for  the  cardinals  of  St  Mark 
and  St  Martin,  who  were  deputed  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
to  reform  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  permitted  the  read¬ 
ing  of  thofe  books  which  had  been  prohibited  :  and  in 
the  year  1448,  Pope  Stephen  approved  of  all  his  works, 
and  took  care  to  have  a  new  tranflation  of  them  into 
Latin. 

ARISTOXENUS,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  mu- 
fical  writers,  was  born  at  Tarentum,  a  city  in  Magna 
Grcecia ,  now  Calabria*  He  was  the  fon  of  a  mu- 
fician,  and  it  appears  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  fuccelfors.  His  Har¬ 
monics. 
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monies  in  three  books,  all  that  are  come  down  to  us, 
nus.  together  with  Ptolemy’s  Harmonics,  were  firft  publifti- 
-'V~— '  ed  by  Gogavinus,  but  not  very  corre&ly,  at  Venice, 
1562,  in  4_to,  with  a  Latin  verfion.  John  Meurfius 
next  tranflated  the  three  books  of  Ariftoxenus  into  La¬ 
tin,  from  the  MS.  of  Jof.  Scaliger  *,  but  according  to 
Meibomius,  very  negligently.  With  thefe  he  printed 
at  Leyden,  1616,  4to,  Nicomachus  and  Alypius,  two 
other  Greek  writers  on  mufic.  After  this,  Meibomius 
colleCted  thefe  mufical  writers  together  ;  to  which 
he  added  Euclid,  Bacchius  fenior,  Ariftides  Quintili- 
anus ;  and  publiihed  the  whole  with  a  Latin  verfion 
and  notes,  from  the  elegant  prefs  of  Elzevir,  Amft. 


1652.  The  learned  editor  dedicates  thefe  ancient  mu-  Ariltoxe- 
fical  treatifes  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  Ariftoxe-  nus. 
nus  is  laid  by  Suidas  to  have  written  452  different ““ 
works,  among  which  thofe  on  mufic  were  the  moll 
efteemed  ;  yet  his  writings  on  other  fubje&s  are  very 
frequently  quoted  by  ancient  authors,  notwithftanding 
Cicero  and  fome  others  fay  that  he  was  a  bad  philofo- 
pher,  and  had  nothing  in  his  head  but  mufic.  The 
titles  of  feveral  of  the  loft  works  of  Ariftoxenus,  quoted 
by  Athenaeus  and  others,  have  been  colleCted  by  Meur¬ 
fius  in  his  notes  upon  this  author,  by  Tonfius  and  Me¬ 
nage,  all  which  Fabricius  has  digefted  into  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order. 


ARITHMETIC 


IS  a  fcience  which  explains  the  properties  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  (hows  the  method  or  art  of  computing 
by  them. 

Hijlory  of  Arithmetic. 

t  At  what  time  this  fcience  was  firft  introduced  into 

the  world,  we  can  by  no  means  determine.  That 
fome  part  of  it,  however,  was  coeval  with  the  human 
race  is  abfolutely  certain.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
any  man  endowed  with  reafon  can  be  without  fome 
knowledge  of  numbers.  We  are  indeed  told  of  na¬ 
tions  in  America  who  have  no  word  in  their  language 
to  exprefs  a  greater  number  than  three  ;  and  this  they 
call  pcetarrarormcouroac :  but  that  fuch  nations  fhould 
have  no  idea  of  a  greater  number  than  this,  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  incredible.  Perhaps  they  may  compute  by 
threes,  as  we  compute  by  tens  *,  and  this  may  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  notion  that  they  have  no  greater  number 
than  three. 

But  though  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  itation,  or  indeed 
any  fingle  perfon,  ever  to  have  been  without  fome 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  greater  and 
fmaller  numbers,  it  is  poflible  that  mankind  may  have 
fubfifted  for  a  confiderable  time  without  bringing  this 
fcience  to  any  perfeflion,  or  computing  by  any  regu¬ 
lar  fcale,  as  10,  60,  &.c.  That  this,  however,  was 
very  early  introduced  into  the  world,  even  before  the 
flood,  we  may  gather  from  the  following  expreflion  in 
Enoch’s  prophecy,  as  mentioned  by  the  apollle  Jude  : 
“  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thoufands  of  his 
faints.”  This  fhows,  that  even  at  that  time  men  had 
ideas  of  numbers  as  high  as  we  have  at  this  day,  and 
computed  them  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  namely,  by 
tens.  The  dire&ions  alfo  given  to  Noah  concerning 
the  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt 
that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  of  meafures 
likewife.  When  Rebekah  was  fent  away  to  Ifaac, 
Abraham’s  fon,  her  relations  wifhed  fhe  might  be  the 
mother  of  thoufands  of  millions  ;  and  if  they  were  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  rule  of  multiplication,  it 
is  difficult  to  fee  how  fuch  a  wifti  could  have  been 
formed. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  Arithmetic  have  always  been  known  to  fome 
nation  or  other.  No  doubt,  as  fome  nations,  like  the 
Europeans  formerly,  and  the  Africans  and  Americans 


now,  have  been  immerfed  in  the  moft  abjeCl  and  de¬ 
plorable  ftate  of  ignorance,  they  might  remain  for 
fome  time  unacquainted  with  numbers,  except  fuch  as 
they  had  immediate  occafion  for  ;  and,  when  they  came 
afterwards  to  improve,  either  from  their  own  induftry, 
or  hints  given  by  others,  might  fancy  that  they  them- 
felves,  or  thofe  from  whom  they  got  the  hints,  had 
invented  what  was  known  long  before.  The  Greeks 
were  the  firft  European  nation  among  whom  arithme¬ 
tic  arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfe&ion.  M.  Goguet 
is  of  opinion,  that  they  firft  ufed  pebbles  in  their  cal¬ 
culations  :  a  proof  of  which  he  imagines  is,  that  the 
word  which  comes  from  a  little  ftone, 

or  flint,  among  other  things,  fignifies  to  calculate.  The 
fame,  he  thinks,  is  probable  of  the  Romans  ;  and  de¬ 
rives  the  word  calculation  from  the  ufe  of  little  ftones 
(calculi)  in  their  firft  arithmetical  operations. 

If  this  method,  however,  wras  at  all  made  ufe  of,  it 
muft  have  been  but  for  a  ihort  time,  fince  we  find  the 
Greeks  very  early  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  to  reprefent  their  numbers.  The  23  letters  of 
their  alphabet  taken  according  to  their  order,  at  firft 
denoted  the  numbers  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  XOO,  200,  300,  400,  500,  600, 
700,  and  8005  to  which  they  added  the  three  follow¬ 
ing,  $•,  b,  D,  to  reprefent  6,  90,  and  900.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  performing  arithmetical  operations  by  fuch 
marks  as  thefe  may  eafily  be  imagined,  and  is  very 
confpicuous  from  Archimedes’s  treatife  concerning  the 
dimenfions  of  a  circle. 

The  Romans  followed  a  like  method  ;  and  befides 
characters  for  each  rank  of  clafies,  they  introduced 
others  for  five,  fifty,  and  five  hundred.  Their  method 
is  ftill  ufed  for  diftinguiffiing  the  chapters  of  books, 
and  fome  other  purpofes.  Their  numeral  letters  and 
values  are  the  following-  : 

O 

I  V  X  L  C  D  M 

One,  five,  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thoufand. 

Any  number,  however  great,  may  be  reprefented 
by  repeating  and  combining  thefe  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules : 

1  ft,  When  the  fame  letter  is  repeated  twice,  or  of- 
tener,  its  value  is  reprefented  as  often.  Thus  II  fig¬ 
nifies  two  ;  XXX  thirty  ;  CC  two  hundred. 

2d,  When  a  numeral  letter  of  Idler  value  is  placed 
after  one  of  greater,  their  values  are  added  :  thus  XI 

fignifies 


62- 


H 
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figniues  eleven,  LXV  uxty-five,  MDCXXVIII  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty  eighr. 

3d,  When  a  numeral  letter  of  leffer  value  is  placed 
be  lore  one  o:  greater,  the  value  of  the  leiTet  u  taken 
from  that  of  the  greater  :  thus  IV  fignifies  four,  XL 
forty,  XC  ninety,  CD  four  hundred. 

Sometimes  I Ob  ufed  inilead  of  D  for  500,  and  the 


1 


value  is  increafed  ten  times  by 


right  hand 


annexing  3 


to  the 


Thus  13  fignihes 


ICCO 

IOCOO 

0000 


4  „ 

Sexagen- 
mat  Arith¬ 
metic. 


Indian  cha¬ 
racters, 
when 
brought 
into  ufe. 


500  Alto  313  is  ufed  for 
103  CCI30  for 

1333  50000  CCCI333  for  1 

Sometimes  thoufands  are  reprefen  ted  by  drawing  a 
line  over  the  top  of  the  numeral  V  being  ufed  for 

five  thoufand,  L  for  fifty  thoufand,  CC  two  hundred 
thoufand. 

About  the  year  of  Chrift  200,  a  new  kind  of  arith¬ 
metic,  called  fexagejhnal,  was  invented,  as  is  fuppofed, 
by  Claudius  Ptolemseus.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  re¬ 
medy  the  difficulties  of  the  common  method,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  fractions.  In  this  kind  of  arithmetic, 
every  unit  was  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  60  parts, 
and  each  of  thefe  into  60  others,  and  fo  on  :  hence  any 
number  of  fuch  parts  were  called  fexagejimai  fractions  ; 
and  to  make  the  computation  in  whole  numbers  more 
cafy,  he  made  the  progreffion  in  thefe  alfo  fexagefimal. 
Thus  from  one  to  59  were  marked  in  the  common 
way  :  then  60  was  called  a  fexagefima  prima ,  or  firil 
fexagefimal  integer,  and  had  one  {ingle  dafh  over  it ;  fo 
60  was  expreffed  thus  I'  j  and  fo  on  to  59  times  60,  or 
3540,  which  was  thus  expreffed  LIX'.  He  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  60  times  60,  which  lie  called  a  fexagefima  fe- 
cujula ,  and  was  thus  expreffed  I".  In  like  manner, 
twice  60  times  60,  or  7200,  was  exprelTed  by  IF' ;  and 
fo  on  till  he  came  to  60  times  3600,  which  was  a  third 
fexagefimal,  and  exprefftd  thu s,  I'".  If  any  number 
lefs  than  60  was  joined  with  thefe  fexagefimals,  it  was 
added  in  its  proper  chara&ers  without  any  dafh  ;  thus 
I'XV  reprefen  ted  60  and  15,  or  75  *,  I'VXXV  is  four 
times  60  and  25,  or  265  5  X'TI'XV,  is  ten  times 
3600,  twice  60  and  15,  or  36,  135,  &c.  Sexagefimal 
fradions  were  marked  by  putting  the  dafh  at  the  foot, 
or  on  the  left  hand  of  the  letter  :  thus  I,  or  'I  de¬ 
noted  *,  ln  or  'T  &c. 

The  moll  perfect  method  of  notation,  which  we 
now  ufe,  came  into  Europe  from  the  Arabians,  by 
the  way  of  Spain.  The  Arabs,  however,  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  the  inventors  of  them,  but  acknowledge 
that  they  received  them  from  the  Indians.  Some 
there  are,  indeed,  who  contend  that  neither  the  Arabs 
nor  the  Indians  were  the  inventors,  but  that  they  were 
found  out  by  the  Greeks.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
probable  *,  as  Maximus  Planudes,  who  lived  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  is  the  fhfl  Greek  who 
makes  ufe  of  them  :  and  he  is  plainly  not  the  inventor  ; 
for  Dr  Wallis  mentions  an  infeription  on  a  chimney 
in  the  parfonage  houfc  of  Helendon  in  Northampton- 
fliire,  where  the  date  is  exprelTed  by  M°  133,  inilead 
of  1133.  Mr  Luffkin  fur  nifties  a  llill  earlier  indance 
of  their  ufe,  in  the  window  of  a  houfe,  part  of  which 
is  a  Roman  wall,  near  the  market  place  in  Colcheder  *, 
when  between  two  carved  lions  (lands  an  efcutcheon 
with  the  figures  1090.  Dr  Wallis  is  of  opinion  that 
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thefe  characters  mufl  have,  been  ufed  in  England  at  lead 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1050,  if  not  in  ordinary  affairs, 
at  lead  in  mathematical  ones,  and  in  adronornical  tables. 

How  thefe  characters  came  to  be  originally  invented  by 
the  Indians  we  are  entirely  igm  rant. 

I  he  introduction  of  the  Arabian  characters  in  no¬ 
tation  did  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  fexnge- 
fimal  arithmetic.  As  this  had  been  ufed  in  all  the 
adronornical-  tables,  it  was  for  their  fakes  retained  for 
a  confiderable  time.  The  fexagefimal  integers  went 
firll  out,  but  the  fraCtions  continued  till  the  invention 
of  decimals. 

I  he  olded  treatiles  extant,  upon  the  theory  of  arith-  Trmifes  oj; 
metic,  are  the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  Eu-  anthueti^ 
clid’s  Elements,  where  he  treats  of  proportion  and  of 
prime  and  compofite  numbers  ;  both  of  which  have 
received  improvements  fince  his  time,  efpecially  the 
former.  The  next,  of  whom  we  know  any  thing,  is 
Nicomachus  the  Pythagorean,  who  wrote  a  treatife  of 
the  theory  of  arithmetic,  confiding  chiefly  of  the  di- 
dinClions  and  divifions  of  numbers  into  claffes,  as  plain, 
folid,  triangular,  quadrangular,  and  the  red  of  the  figu- 
rate  numbers  as  they  are  called,  numbers  odd  and 
even,  See.  with  fome  of  the  more  general’  properties  of 
the  feveral  kinds.  This  author  is,  by  fome,  faid  to  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Euclid  *,  by  others,  not  long 
after.  His  arithmetic  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1538. 

The  next  remarkable  writer  on  this  fubjeCl  is  Boethius, 
who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Goth. 

He  is  fuppofed  to  have  copied  moil  of  his  works  from 
Nicomachus. 

From  this  time  no  remarkable  writer  on  arithme¬ 
tic  appeared  till  about  the  year  1200,  when  Jordanus 
of  Namur  wrote  a  treatife  on  this  fubjeCl,  which  was 
publifhed  and  demondrated  by  Joannes  Faber  Stapu- 
lenfis  in  the  15th  century,  foon  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  fame  author  alfo  wrote  upon  the  new 
art  of  computation  by  the  Arabic  figures,  and  called 
this  book  Algofnfmus  Demonfratus .  Dr  Wallis  fays, 
thi>  manufeript  is  in  the  Savillian  library  at  Oxford, 
but  it  hath  never  yet  been  printed.  As  learning  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Europe,  fo  did  the  knowledge  of  numbers: 
and  the  writers  on  arithmetic  foon  became  innumer¬ 
able.  About  the  year  1 464,  Regiomontanus,  in  his 
triangular  tables,  divided  the  radius  into  10,000 
parts,  infltad  of  60,000  ;  and  thus  tacitly  expelled  the 
fexagefimal  arithmetic.  Part  of  it,  however,  dill  re¬ 
mains  in  the  divifion  of  time,  as  of  an  hour  into  60 
minute^,  a  minute  into  60  feconds,  &,c.  Ramus  in 
his  arithmetic,  written  about  the  year  155O,  and  pub- 
lidied  by  Lazarus  Schonerus  in  1586,  ufed  decimal 
periods  in  carrying  on  the  fquare  and  cube  roots  to 
fraClions.  The  fame  had  been  done  before  by  our 
countrymen  Buckley  and  Record  ;  but  the  fird  who 
publifhed  an  exprefs  treatife  on  decimals  was  Simon 
Stevinius,  about  the  year  1582.  As  to  the  circulating 
decimals,  Dr  Wallis  is  the  fird  who  took  much  no¬ 
tice  of  them.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of  the  arithmetic 
of  infinites ,  which  has  been  very  ufefully  applied  to 
geometry.  The  greated  improvement,  however,  which 
the  art  of  computation  ever  received,  is  the  invention 
of  logarithms.  The  honour  of  this  invention  is  un- 
quedionably  due  to  Baron  Napier  of  Merchiflon  in 
Scotland,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of 

the 
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Notation  the  17th  century.  By  thefe  means  arithmetic  has  ad- 
and  Nume-  vanced  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  the  ancients 
Lrat*  n*  ,  could  never  have  imagined  poffible,  much  lefs  hoped  to 
attain  ;  and  we  believe  it  may  now  be  reckoned  one  of 
thofe  few  fciences  which  have  arrived  at  their  utmoft 
height,  and  which  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  little  fur¬ 
ther  improvement. 

Chap.  I.  NOTATION  and  NUMERATION. 

7  The  firft  elements  of  arithmetic  are  acquired  dur¬ 

ing  our  infancy.  The  idea  of  one,  though  the  fim- 
pleft  of  any,  and  fuggefted  by  every  lingle  ohjeft,  is 
perhaps  rather  of  the  negative  kind,  and  eon  lifts  part¬ 
ly  in  the  exciufion  of  plurality,  and  is  not  attended  to 
till  that  of  number  be  acquired.  Two  is  formed  by 
placing  one  objeft  near  another  5  three,  four,  and 
every  higher  number,  by  adding  one  continually  to 
the  former  collection.  As  we  thus  advance  from 
lower  numbers  to  higher,  we  foon  perceive  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  this  increafing  operation  5  and  that, 
whatever  number  of  objefts  be  collefted  together, 
more  may  be  added,  at  leaft,  in  imagination  ;  fo  that 
we  can  never  reach  the  higher!  poffible  number,  nor 
approach  near  it.  As  we  are  led  to  underftand  and 
add  numbers  by  collefting  objefts,  fo  we  learn  to  di¬ 
mini  (li  them  by  removing  the  objefts  coliefted  ;  and 
if  we  remove  them  one  by  one,  the  number  deereafes 
through  all  the  fteps  by  which  it  advanced,  till  only* 
one  remain,  or  none  at  all.  When  a  child  gathers  as 
many  Hones  together  as  fuits  his  fancy,  and  then  throws 
them  away,  he  acquires  the  firft  elements  of  the  two 
capital  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  idea  of  numbers, 
which  is  firft  acquired  by  the  obfervation  of  fenfiblc 
objefts,  is  afterwards  extended  to  meafures  of  fpaee 
and  time,  affeftions  of  the  mind,  and  other  immaterial 
qualities. 

Small  numbers  are  moll  eafily  apprehended  :  a  child 
foon  knows  what  two  and  what  three  is  ;  but  has 
not  any  diftinft  notion  of  feventeen.  Experience  re¬ 
moves  this  difficulty  in  fome  degree  ;  as  we  become 
accuftomed  to  handle  larger  cohesions,  we  apprehend 
clearly  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  a  (core  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  could  hardly  advance  to  a  hundred  without  the 
aid  of  claflical  arrangement,  which  is  the  art  of  form¬ 
ing  fo  many  units  into  a  clafs,  and  fo  many  of  thefe 
daffies  into  one  of  a  higher  kind,  and  thus  advancing 
through  as  many  ranks  of  clafles  as  occafion  requires. 

Ilf  a  boy  arrange  an  hundred  ftones  in  one  row,  he 
would  be  tired  before  he  could  reckon  them  ;  but.  if 
he  placed  them  in  ten  rows  of  ten  ftonts  each,  he  will 
reckon  an  hundred  with  cafe  ;  and  if  he  col  left  ten 
fuch  parcels,  he  will  reckon  a  thoufand.  In  thb  cafe, 
ten  is  the  loweft  clafs,  a  hundred  is  a  clafs  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank,  and  a  thoufand  is  a  clafs  of  the  third 
rank. 

Ihere  does  not  feem  to  be  any  number  naturally 
adapted  for  confiituting  a  clafs  of  the  loweft,  or  any 
higher  rank,  to  the  exciufion  of  others.  However,  as 
ten  has  been  univerfally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  bv  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  and  by  all 
nations  who  have  cultivated  this  fcience,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  moft  convenient  for  general  ufe.  Other  feales, 
however,  may  be  affiumed,  perhaps  on  fome  occa- 
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fions,  with  fu  peri  or  advantage  ;  and  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  will  appear  in  their  full  extent,  it  the  fiu 
dent  can  adapt  them  to  any  fcale  whatever  :  thus,  it 
eight  were  the  fcale,  6  times  3  would  be  two  clafles, 
and  two  units,  and  the  number  18  would  then  be  re- 
prefented  by  2  2.  If  X2  were  the  fcale,  5  times  9  would 
be  three  daffies  and  nine  units,  and  45  would  be  repre- 
fented  by  39,  &c. 

It  is  proper,  whatever  number  of  mnits  conftitutes 
a  clafs  of  the  lower  rank,  that  the  fame  number  of 
each  clafs  ffiould  make  one  of  the  next  higher.  This 
is  obferved  in  our  arithmetic,  ten  being  the  univerfal 
fcale  :  but  it  is  not  regarded  in  the  various  kinds  of 
moneys,  weights,  and  the  like,  which  do  not  advance 
by  any  univerfal  meafure  ;  and  much  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  practice  of  arithmetic  arifes  from  that  irregula¬ 
rity. 

As  higher  numbers  are  fomewhat  difficult  to  appre¬ 
hend,  we  naturally  fall  on  contrivances  to  fix  them  in 
our  minds,  and  render  them  familiar  :  but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  expedients  we  can  fall  upon,  our  ideas 
of  high  numbers  are  ftill  imperfeft,  and  generally  far 
fbort  of  the  reality  ;  and  though  we  can  perform  any 
computation  with  exaftnefs,  the  anfwer  we  obtain  is 
often  incompletely  apprehended. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  illuftrate,  by  a  few  exam¬ 
ples,  the  extent  of  numbers  which  are  frequently 
named  without  being  attended  to.  If  a  peift.n  ern- 
ployed  in  telling  money  reckon  an  hundred  pieces  in 
a  minute,  and  continue  at  work  ten  hours  each  day, 
he  will  take  feventeen  days  to  reckon  a  million  ;  a 
thoufand  men  would  take  45  years  to  reckon  a  bil¬ 
lion.  If  we  fuppofed  the  whole  earth  to  be  as  well 
peopled  as  Britain,  and  to  have  been  fo  from  the 
creation,  and  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had 
conftantly  fpent  their  time  in  telling  from  a  heap 
confining  of  a  quadrillion  of  pieces,  they  would  hard¬ 
ly  have  yet  reckoned  the  thoufandth  part  of  that  quan¬ 
tity. 

All  numbers  are  veprefented  by  the  ten  following 
charafters. 

1  2  3  45^7  89  o 

One, two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven, eight,  nine,  cypher. 

I  he  nine  firft  are  called  fiznificant  figures y  or  dibits  ; 
and  fome  times  reprtfent  units,  fometimes  tens,  hun¬ 
dred*,  or  higher  clafies.  When  placed  fingly,  they 
denote  the  fimple  numbers  fubjoined  to  the  charac¬ 
ters.  When  feveral  are  placed  together,  the  firft  or  - 
right-hand  figure  only  is  to  be  taken  for  its  fimple 
value  :  the  feeond  fignifies  fo  many  tens,  the  third  fo 
many  hundreds,  and  the  others  fo  many  higher 
daffies,  according  to  the  order  they  ftand  in.  And 
as  it  may  fometimes  be  required  to  exprefs  a  num¬ 
ber  confiding  of  tens,  hundreds,  or  higher  clafles, 
without  any  units  or  clafies  of  a  lower  rank  annexed  ; 
and  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  figures  Handing  in 
the  feeond,  third,  or  higher  place,  ' while  there^  are 
none  to  fill  up  the  lower  ones;  therefore  an  additional 
charafter  or  cypher  (o)  is  neceffiary,  which  has  no  fig- 
nification  when  placed  by  itfelf,  but  ferves  to  fupply  the 
vacant  places,  and  bring  the  figures  to  their  proper  fta- 
tion. 

I  he  following  table  ftiows  the  names  and  divifions  of 
the  clafies. 
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The  firft  fix  figures  from  the  right  hand  are  called 
the  unit  period ,  the  next  five  the  million  period ,  after 
-which  the  trillion ,  quadrillion ,  quintillion ,  fextillion , 
feptillion ,  oBillion ,  and  nonillion  periods  follow  in  their 
order. 

It  is  proper  to  divide  any  number,  before  we  reckon 
it,  into  periods  and  half  periods,  by  different  marks. 
We  then  begin  at  the  left  hand,  and  read  the  figures 
in  their  order,  with  the  names  of  their  places,  from  the 
table.  In  writing  any  number,  we  mud  be  careful  to 
mark  the  figures  in  their  proper  places,  and  fupply  the 
vacant  places  with  cyphers. 

As  there  are  no  poftible  ways  of  changing  numbers, 
except  by  enlarging  or  diminifhing  them  according  to 
fome  given  rule,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  art  of 
arithmetic  is  comprehended  in  two  operations,  Addition 
and  Subtraction.  However,  as  it  is  frequently  required 
to  add  feveral  equal  numbers  together,  or  to  fubtraft 
feveral  equal  ones  from  a  greater,  till  it  be  •  exhaufted, 
proper  methods  have  been  invented  for  facilitating 
the  operation  in  thefe  cafes,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  Multiplication  and  Divijion ;  and  thefe  four 
rules  are  the  foundation  of  all  arithmetical  operations 
whatever. 

As  the  idea  of  number  is  acquired  by  obferving  fe¬ 
veral  objects  collected,  fo  is  that  of  fra£tions  by  obferv¬ 
ing  an  objefl  divided  into  feveral  parts.  As  we  fome- 
times  meet  with  objefta  broken  into  two,  three,  or  more 
parts,  we  -may  confider  any  or  all  of  thefe  divifions 
promifeuoufiy,  which  is  done  in  the  do&rine  of  vulgar 
fractions,  for  which  a  chapter  will  be  allotted.  How¬ 
ever,  fince  the  praflice  of  collefling  units  into  par¬ 
cels  of  tens  has  prevailed  univerfally,  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  follow  a  like  method  in  the  confidera- 
tion  of  fra&ions,  by  dividing  each  unit  into  ten  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into  ten  fmaller  parts  ;  and  fo 
on.  Numbers  divided  in  this  manner  are  called  Deci¬ 
mal  Trad  ions. 

Chaf.  II.  ADDITION. 

ADDITION  is  that  operation  by  which  we  find  the 
amount  of  two  or  more  numbers.  The  method  of  do¬ 
ing  this  in  fimple  cafes  is  obvious,  as  foon  as  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  number  is  known,  and  admits  of  no  illuftra- 
tion.  A  young  learner  will  begin  at  one  of  the  num¬ 
bers,  and  reckon  up  as  many  units  feparately  as  there 
are  in  the  other,  and  pra&ice  will  enable  him  to  do  it 
at  once.  It  is  impoftible,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  to  add 
more  than  two  numbers  at  a  time.  We  muft  firft 
find  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  fecond  ;  then  we  add  the 
third  to  that  number  )  and  fo  on.  However,  as  the 


feveral  fums  obtained  are  eafily  retained  in  the  memo-  Addition, 
ry,  it  is  neither  neceflary  nor  ufual  to  mark  them  v 
down.  When  the  numbers  conftft  of  more  figures 
than  one,  we  add  the  units  together,  the  tens  together, 
and  fo  on.  But  if  the  fum  of  the  units  exceed  ten,  or 
contain  ten  feveral  times,  we  add  the  number  of  tens 
it  contains  to  the  next  column,  and  only  fet  down  the 
number  of  units  that  are  over.  In  like  manner  we 
carry  the  tens  of  every  column  to  the  next  higher. 

And  the  reafon  of  this  is  obvious  from  the  value  of  the 
places  ;  lince  an  unit,  in  any  higher  place,  fignifies  the 
fame  thing  as  ten  in  the  place  immediately  lower. 

Example . 

346863 
876734 
123467 
3'42I3 

71  23l6 

438987 
279654 


Rule.  “  Write  the  numbers  diftinftly, 
“'units  under  units,  tens  under  tens;  and 
“  fo  on.  Then  reckon  the  amount  of  the 
“  right-hand  column.  If  it  be  under  ten, 
“  mark  it  down.  If  it  exceed  ten,  mark 
“  the  units  only,  and  carry  the  tens  to  the 
u  next  place.  In  like  manner,  carry  the 
“  tens  of  each  column  to  the  next,  and  mark 
“  down  the  full  fum  of  the  left-hand  co- 
“  lunin.” 


3092234 
244 13 


As  it  is  of  great  confequence  in  bufinefs  to  perform 
addition  readily  and  exa£lly,  the  learner  ought  to 
practice  it  till  it  become  quite  familiar.  If  the  learn¬ 
er  can  readily  add  any  two  digits,  he  will  foon  add  a 
digit  to  a  higher  number  with  equal  eafe.  It  is  only 
to  add  the  unit  place  of  that  number  to  the  digit ; 
and,  if  it  exceed  ten,  it  raifes  the  amount  accordingly. 
Thus,  becaufe  8  and  6  is  14,  48  and  6  is  54.  It  will 
be  proper  to  mark  down  under  the  fums  of  each  co¬ 
lumn,  in  a  fmall  hand,  the  figure  that  is  carried  to  the 
next  column.  This  prevents  the  trouble  of  going 
over  the  whole  operation  again,  in  cafe  of  interrup¬ 
tion  or  miftake.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  account 
clean,  mark  down  the  fum  and  figure  you  carry  on  a 
feparate  paper,  and  after  reviling  them,  tranferibe  the 
fum  only.  After  fome  pra&ice,  we  ought  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  adding  two  or  more  figures  at  one  glance. 
This  is  particularly  ufeful  when  two  figures  which 
amount  to  10,  as  6  and  4,  or  7  and  3,  ft  and  together 
in  the  column. 

Every  operation  in  arithmetic  ought  to  be  revifed, 
to  prevent  miftakes  ;  and  as  one  is  apt  to  fall  into  the 
fame  miftake,  if  he  revife  it  in  the  fame  manner  he  per¬ 
formed  it,  it  is  proper  either  to  alter  the  order,  or  elfe 
to  trace  back  the  fteps  by  which  the  operation  advan¬ 
ced,  which  will  lead  us  at  laft  to  the  number  we  began 
with.  Every  method  of  proving  accounts  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads. 

1  ft,  Addition  may  be  proven  by  any  of  the  following 
methods  :  Repeat  the  operation,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  column,  if  you  began  at  the  foot  when  you  wrought 
it. 

2d,  Divide  the  account  into  feveral  parts ;  add  thefe 
feparately,  and  then  add  the  fums  together.  If  their 
amount  correfpond  with  the  fum  of  the  account,  when 
added  at  once,  it  may  be  prefumed  right.  This  method 
is  particularly  proper  when  you  want  to  know  the  fums 
of  the  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole. 

3d,  Subtract  the  number  fucceftively  from  the  fum  ; 
if  the  account  be  right,  you  will  exhauft  itexa&ly,  and 
find  no  remainder. 


When 
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Addition.  When  llie  given  number  cdnfifts  of  articles  of  dif- 


i  ferent  value,  as  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  or  the 
like,  which  are  called  different  denominations ,  the  ope¬ 
rations  in  arithmetic  mud  be  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  articles.  We  (ball  give  here  a  few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  tables  for  the  learner’s  information. 


II.  Avoirdupois  Weight . 

1 6  Dramsrzi  ounce,  02. 

1 6  Ounces— I  pound,  lb. 

28  Pounds—  I  quarter,  qr. 

4  Quart. zr  1  hun.  wght,  C. 
20  Hun.  weightzzi  ton,  T. 


I,  Sterling  Money . 

4  Farthingszrl  penny, 
marked  d. 

12  Pences  I  (hilling,  s. 

20  Shillingszzi  pound,  L. 

Alfo,  6s.  8d.zzi  noble 
1 2s. mi  angel 
13s.  4d.  or  two-thirds 
of  a  pounds  1  merk. 

Scots  money  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as-  fter- 
ling,  and  has  one  twelfth  of  its  value.  A  pound  Scots 
is  equal  to  is.  8d.  fterling,  a  (hilling  Scots  to  a  penny 
flerling,  and  a  penny  Scots  to  a  twelfth  part  of  a  penny 
fterling  \  a  merk  Scots  is  two-thirds  of  a  pound  Scots, 
or  13yd.  Sterling. 

III.  Troy  Weight .  IV.  Apothecaries  Weight . 

20  Mites— I  grain,  gr.  20  Grainsrzi  fcruple,  Q 
24  Grains— 1  pen.wc,  dwfc.  3  Scruple$=i  dram,  3 
20  Penny  wtszzi  ounce,  oz.  8  Drams— 1  ounce,  3 
12  Ounceszzi  pound,  lib.  12  Ounces=i  pound,  lb 

V.  Englijh  Dry  Meafure.  VI.  Scots  Dry  Meafurc . 


2  Pintsrzi  quart 
4  Quarts=i  gallon 
2  Gallons— 1  peck 
4  Peckszzi  bulhel 
8  Bufhels— 1  quarter 

VII.  Englijh  Land  Mea¬ 
fure. 


4  Lippieszzi  peck 
4  Pecker:  I  firlot 
4  Firlotsm  boll 
16  Bolls=:i  ch  alder 

VIII.  Scots  Land  Mea¬ 
fure. 


30y  Square  yards;z:i  pole  36  Square  ells=i  fall 


or  perch 
40  Poleszzi  rood 
4  Roodszi  i  acre 

IX.  Long  Meafure . 
12  Inchest  I  foot 
3  Feetm  yard 
54  Yards^i  pole 
40  Poles— I  furlong 
8  Furlongszzi  mile 
3  Miles— I  league 


40  Fallszzi  rood 
4  Roods— 1  acre 

X.  Time. 

60  Seconds— 1  minute 
60  Minutes— 1  hour 
24  Hours— 1  day 
7  Days=i  week 
365  Days=i  year 
52  Weeks  &  1  dayzr  1  year 


Rule  for  Compound  Addition.  u  Arrange  like  quan- 
“  tities  under  like,  and  carry  according  to  the  value  of 
“  the  higher  place.” 

Note  1.  When  you  add  a  denomination,  which  con¬ 
tains  more  columns  than  one,  and  from  which  you  car¬ 
ry  to  the  higher  by  20,  30,  or  any  even  number  of  tens, 
firft  add  the  units  of  that  column,  and  mark  down  their 
film,  carrying  the  tens  to  the  next  column  ;  then  add 
the  tens,  and  carry  to  the  higher  denomination,  by  the 
number  of  tens  that  it  contains  of  the  lower.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  adding  (hillings,  carry  by  10  from  the  units 
to  the  tens,  and  by  2  from  the  tern  to  the  pounds. 

Note.  2.  If  you  do  not  carry  by  an  even  number  of 
tens,  firft  find  the  complete  fum  of  the  lower  denomi¬ 
nation,  then  inquire  how  many  of  the  higher  that  fum 
contains,  and  carry  accordingly,  and  mark  the  remain- 
VoL.  II.  Part  II. 
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der,  if  any,  under  the  column.  For  example,  if  the  Addition, 
fum  of  a  column  of  pence  be  43,  which  is  three  (hil-  ’ 
lings  and  fevenpence,  mark  7  under  the  pence  column, 
and  carry  3  to  that  of  the  (hillings. 

Note  3.  Some  add  the  lower  denominations  after  the 
following  method  :  when  they  have  reckoned  as  many 
as  amounts  to  one  of  the  higher  denomination,  or  up¬ 
wards,  they  mark  a  dot,  and  begin  again  with  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  number  reckoned  above  the  value  of  the  de¬ 
nomination.  The  number  of  dots  (hows  how  many  are 
carried,  and  the  laft  reckoned  number  is  placed  under 
the  column. 

Examples  in  Sterling  Money. 


L.145 

6 

8 

L.  16 

9 

2I5 

3 

9 

169 

1 6 

10 

172 

18 

4 

36 

12 

9i 

645 

7 

7 

54 

7 

6 

737 

2 

3 

3° 

- 

35 

3 

9 

7 

J9 

6 

9 

- 

7 

707 

l9 

11 

1764 

12 

3 

*4 

H 

4 

780 

- 

- 

84 

18 

99 

9 

9 

12  5 

3 

7 

150 

10 

— 

16 

16 

Si 

844 

9 

7 

62 

5 

3 

In  Avoirdupois 

Weight . 

T. 

1 


6 

5 


C. 
1 9 

14 

18 

1 

1 

*7 

*5 

6 

6 

4 

5 


qr.  Ih. 

3  26 

1  16 

1  16 

2  27 

-  10 

2  24 

3  18 

-  5 

3  9 

“  4 

-  5 


T.  C.  qr.  lb. 
3*5  2  24 


6 

5 

3 

4 


3 

7 

2 

3 

18 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 


*9 

26 


10 

12 

1 

7 

9 

5 

4 


When  one  page  will  not  contain  the  whole  account, 
we  add  the  articles  it  contains,  and  write  againft  their 
fum  Carried  forward ;  and  we  begin  the  next  page 
with  the  fum  of  the  foregoing,  writing  againft  it, 
Brought  forward. 

When  the  articles  fill  feveral  pages,  and  their  whole 
fum  is  known,  which  is  the  cafe  in  tranfcribing  ac¬ 
counts,  it  is  beft  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner : 
Add  the  pages,  placing  the  fums  on  a  feparate  paper  my 
then  add  the  fums,  and  if  the  amount  of  the  whole  be 
right,  it  only  remains  to  find  what  number  (hould 
be  placed  at  the  foot  and  top  of  the  pages.  For  this 

putpc.fe,  repeat  the  fum  of  the  firft  page  on  the  fame 

line ;  add  the  fums  of  the  firft  and  fecond,  placing 
the  amount  in  a  line  with  the  fecond  ;  to  this  add 
the  fum  of  the  third,  placing  the  amount  in  a  line 

with  the  third.  Proceed  in  the  like  maimer  with  the 

others  5  and  if  the  laft  fum  correfponds  with  the  amount 
of  the  page,  it  is  right.  Theft*  fums  are  tranfcribed  at 
the  foot  of  the  refpedlive  pages,  ahd  tops  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ones. 

4  K  Examples. 


626 


Examples. 

L.  134  6  8 

42  3  9 

L.  170 

5 

4  L.70 

*73  4  9 

66 

9 

8  18 

42  5  7 

73 

8 

6  12 

i63  7  4 

45 

3 

2  1S 

148  5  8 

78 

7 

9  17 

73  2  3 

1 2 

— 

-  18 
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1 2  pence  when  neceffary  to  the  minuend,  and  at  the  Subtrac  I 


J3 

3 

5 

6 


L.i5 

12 


7  5 

8  - 


-  9  6 


-  5  io 


L. 


2d, 

3d> 


4th, 


L. 

L. 

L. 

L.778 

l6 

1 

tr* 

00 

1 6 

445 

*4 

5  1224 

10 

I51 

*9 

9  1376 

10 

43 

6 

ir  1419 

*7 

J4r9 

1 

Then  we  tranferibe  7 7 81.  r6s.  at  the  foot  of  the  firft 
and  top  of  the  fecond  pages,  1224I.  10s.  5d.  at  the  foot 
of  the  fecond  and  top  of  the  third  ;  and  fo  on. 


Chap.  III.  SUBTRACTION. 


Subtraction  is  the  operation  by  which  we  take  a 
1  offer  number  from  a  greater,  and  find  their  difference. 
It  is  exadlly  oppofite  to  addition,  and  is  performed  by 
learners  in  a  like  manner,  beginning  at  the  greater,  and 
reckoning  downwards  the  units  of  the  leffer.  The  great¬ 
er  is  called  the  minuend,  and  the  leffer  the  fubtrahend. 

If  any  figure  of  the  fubtrahend  be  greater  than  the 
correfponding  figure  of. the  minuend,  we  add  ten  to  that 
of  the  minuend,  and  having  found  and  marked  the  dif¬ 
ference,  we  add  one  to  the  next  place  of  the  fubtrahend. 
This  is  called  borrowing  ten .  The  rcafon  will  appear, 
if  we  confider  that,  when  two  numbers  are  equally  in- 
creafcd  by  adding  the  fame  to  both,  their  difference  will 
not  be  altered.  When  we  proceed  as  diretfted  above, 
we  add  ten  to  the  minuend,  and  we  likewife  add  one  to 
the  higher  place  of  the  fubtrahend,  which  is  equal  to 
ten  of  the  lower  place. 

Rule.  “  Subtratft  units  from  units,  tens  from  tens, 
u  and  fo  on.  If  any  figure  of  the  fubtrahend  be  greater 
“  than  the  correfponding  one  of  the  minuend,  borrow 
“ten.” 

Example.  Minuend  J/73^94  73 8 641 

Subtrahend  21453  379^35 


Remainder  1 52241  359406 

To  prove  fubtra&ion,  add  the  fubtrahend  and  re¬ 
mainder  together  ;  if  their  fum  be  equal  to  the  minuend, 
the  account  is  right. 

Or  fubtraft  the  remainder  from  the  minuend.  If  the 
difference  be  equal  to  the  fubtrahend,  the  account  is 
right. 

RuLEj^r  Compound  SubtraElion.  “  Place  like  deno- 
“  minations  under  like  ;  and  borrow,  when  neceffarv. 


“  according  to  the  value  of  the  bight 

:r  pi: 

L.  146  3  3 

Examples. 

C.  qr.  lib. 

A. 

12  3  19 

1 5 

58  7  6 

4  3  24 

12 

e.  87  15  9 

7  3  23 

2 

R. 

2 

2 


F. 

24 

36 


E. 

18 

7 


3  28  I* 


Note  I.  The  reafon  for  borrowing  is  the  fame  as  in* 
Smple  fubtradlion.  Thus,  in  fubtratting  pence.^ve  add. 


next  ftep,  we  add  one  fhilling  to  the  fubtrahend. 

Note  2.  When  there  are  two  places  in  the  fame  de-  ^ 
nomination,  if  the  next  higher  contain  exa&ly  fo  many 
tens,  it  is  bed  to  fubtratft  the  units  firft,  borrowing  ten 
when  neccffary  ;  and  then  fubtraft  the  tens,  borrowing, 
if  there  is  occafion,  according  to  the  number  of  tens  in 
the  higher  denomination.  * 

Note  3.  If  the  value  of  the  higher  denomination  be 
not  an  even  number  of  tens,  fubtraft  the  units  and  tens 
at  once,  borrowing  according  to  the  value  of  the  higher 
denomination. 

Note  4.  Some  choofc  to  fubtratt  the  place  in  the  fub¬ 
trahend,  when  it  exceeds  that  of  the  minuend,  from  the 
value  of  the  higher  denomination,  and  add  the  minuend 
to  the  difference.  This  is  only  a  different  order  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  gives  the  fame  anfwer. 

Note  5.  As  cuftom  has  eftabliftied  the  method  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  fubtrahend  under  the  minuend,  we  follow  it  when 
there  is  no  reafon  for  doing  otherwife ;  the  minuend  may 
be  placed  under  the  fubtrahend  with  equal  propriety  5 
and  the  learner  fiiould  be  able  to  work  it  either  way, 
with  equal  readinefs,  as  this  laft  is  fometimes  more  con¬ 
venient  }  of  which  inftances  will  occur  afterwards. 

Note  6.  The  learner  fiiould  alfo  acquire  the  habit, 
when  two  numbers  are  marked  down,  of  placing  fuch 
a  number  under  the  leffer,  that,  when  added  together, 
the  fum  may  be  equal  to  the  greater.  The  operation 
is  the  fame  as  fubtra£lion,  though  conceived  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  and  is  ufeful  in  balancing  accounts  and 
on  other  occafions. 

It  is  often  neceffary  to  place  the  fums  in  different  co¬ 
lumns,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  -what  is  re¬ 
quired.  For  inftance,  if  the  values  of  feveral  parcels  of 
goods  are  to  be  added,  and  each  parcel  confifts  of  feve¬ 
ral  articles,  the  particular  articles  fiiould  be  placed  in  an 
inner  column,  and  the  fum  of  each  parcel  extended  to 
the  outer  column,  and  the  total  added  there. 

If  any  perfon  be  owing  an  account,  and  has  made 
fome  partial  payments,  the  payments  muft  be  placed  in 
an  inner  column,  and  their  fum  extended  under  that  of 
the  account  in  the  outer  column,  and  fubtra&ed  there. 
An  example  or  two  will  make  this  plain. 


turn. 


ift.]  30  yards  linen  at  2s. 
45  ditto  at  is.  6d. 


L-3  -  - 

3  7  6 


120  lb.  thread  at  4s. 

40  ditto  at  3s. 

30  ditto  at  2s.  6d. 


L.24 

6 

3 


-L.6  7  6 


15 


33  *5 


2d.]  1773. 

Jan.  15.  Lent  James  Smith  L.  50 
Lent  him  further 


L.40  2  6 


22. 


70 


Feb. 


Receive^  in  part 
Received  further 
In  gold  L.io  10 
In  filver  13 


L.  120 


L.  62 


23  10 


85  10 


Balance  due  me  L.  34  10 


Chap* 


jhfip.  IV. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Chap.  IV.  MULTIPLICATION. 


In  multiplication,  two  numbers  are  given,  and  it  is 
required  to  find  how  much  the  firft  amounts  to,  when 
reckoned  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  fe- 
cond.  Thus,  8  multiplied  by  5,  or  5  times  8,  is  40. 
The  given  numbers  (8  and  5)  are  called  fa&ors ;  the 
fir  ft  (8)  the  multiplicand ;  the  fecond  (5)  the  multiplier; 
and  the  amount  (40)  the  product. 

This  operation  is  nothing  elfe  than  addition  of  the 
fame  number  feveral  times  repeated.  If  we  mark  8  five 
times  under  each  other,  and  add  them,  the  fum  is  40. 
But,  as  this  kind  of  addition  is  of  frequent  and  extenfive 
ufe,  in  order  to  fhorten  the  operation,  we  mark  down 
the  number  only  once,  and  conceive  it  to  be  repeated 
as  often  as  there  are  units  in  the  multiplier. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  learner  muft  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  following  multiplication  table,  which 
is  compofed  by  adding  each  digit  twelve  times. 

Twice  Thrice  Four  times  Five  time 


Six  times 

6 


1  j 

is  2 

1  is  3 

1 

is  4 

1  is  5 

1  is 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2  1 

3 

6 

3 

9 

3 

12 

3 

l5 

3  1 

4 

8 

4 

1 2 

4 

16 

4 

20 

4  2 

5 

10 

5 

5 

20 

5 

25 

5  3 

6 

12 

6 

18 

6 

24 

6 

30 

6  3 

7 

H 

7 

21 

7 

28 

7 

35 

7  4 

8 

1 6 

8 

24 

8 

32 

8 

40 

8  4 

9 

18 

( 

9 

27 

9 

36 

9 

45 

9  5 

xo 

20 

10 

3° 

10 

40 

10 

50 

10  6 

11 

22 

11 

33 

11 

44 

1 1 

55 

1 1  6 

12 

24 

12 

36 

12 

48 

12 

60 

12  7; 

Eight  times 

Nine  times 

Ten  times 

Eleven  times 

I 

is  8 

I 

is 

9 

I  is 

10 

I 

is  1 1 

2 

16 

2 

18 

2 

20 

2 

2  2 

3 

24 

3 

27 

3 

30 

3 

33 

4 

32 

4 

36 

4 

40 

4 

44 

5 

40 

5 

45 

5 

50 

5 

55 

6 

48 

6 

54 

6 

60 

6 

66 

7 

56 

7 

63 

7 

70 

7 

77 

8 

64 

8 

72 

8 

80 

8 

88 

9 

72 

9 

81 

9 

90 

9 

99 

10 

80 

10 

90 

10  100 

10 

1 10 

1 1 

88 

1 1 

99 

II  IIC 

1 1 

121 

12 

96 

12 

108 

12  120 

12 

132 

Seven  times 

1  is  7 

2  14 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 


21 
28 

35 
42 

49 

56 

63 
70 

77 

84 

Twelve  times 

1  is  12 

2  24 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 


36 

48 

60 

72 

84 
96 
108 
120 

I32 

I44 

If  both  fa&ors  be  under  12 ,  the  table  exhibits  the 
produ&  at  once.  If  the  multiplier  only  be  under  12, 
we  begin  at  the  unit  place,  and  multiply  the  figures  in 
their  order,  carrying  the  tens  to  the  higher  place,  as  in 
addition. 

Ex.  76859  multiplied  by  4,  or  76859  added  4  times. 

4  76859 

- 7  76859 

3°7436  76859 


307436 

If  the  multiplier  be  10,  we  annex  a  cypher  to  the 
multiplicand.  If  the  multiplier  be  100,  we  annex  two 
cyphers  \  and  fo  on.  The  reafon  is  obvious,  from  the 
ufe  of  cyphers  in  notation. 

If  the  multiplier  be  any  digit,  with  one  or  more 
cyphers  on  the  right  hand,  we  multiply  by  the  figure, 


and  annex  an  equal  number  of  cyphers  to  the  produ&. 
Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  multiply  by  50,  we  firft:  mul¬ 
tiply  by  5,  and  then  annex  a  cypher,  It  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  add  the  multiplicand  50  times  ;  and  this 
might  be  done  by  writing  the  account  at  large,  dividing 
the  column  into  10  parts  of  5  lines,  finding  the  fum  of 
each  part,  and  adding  thefe  ten  fums  together. 

If  the  multiplier  confift  of  feveral  fignificar.t  figures, 
we  multiply  feparately  by  each,  and  add  the  produ&s. 
It  is  the  fame  as  if  we  divided  a  long  account  of  addi¬ 
tion  into  parts  correfponding  to  the  figures  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplier. 

Example.  To  multiply  7329  by  365 
7329  73  29  7329  36645=  5  times. 

5  60  300  439740=  60  times. 

-  _  — -  2198700=300  times. 

36645  439740  2198700  — - 

2675085=365  times. 

It  is  obvious  that  5  times  the  multiplicand  added  to 
60  times,  and  to  300  times,  the  fame  muft  amount  to 
the  produ&  required.  In  pra&ice,  we  place  the  pro- 
du&s  at  once  under  each  other  ;  and  as  the  cyphers 
arifing  from  the  higher  places  of  the  multiplier  are  loft 
in  the  addition,  we  omit  them.  Hence  may  be  infer¬ 
red  the  following 

Rule.  “  Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multipli- 
66  cand,  and  multiply  the  latter  fucceflively  by  the  figni- 

ficant  figures  of  the  former  ;  placing  the  right-hand 
“  figure  of  each  produft  under  the  figure  of  the  multi- 
“  plier  from  which  it  arifes  $  then  add  the  produft.” 


427^5 

91 


37846 

235 


93956 

8704 


42785  189230  375824 

385P65  113538  657692 

- - 75692  731648 

3893435 


8893810  817793024 


Ex.  7329 

365 

36645 

43974 
21987 

2675085 

.A  number  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  two  others  is  called  a  prime  number ;  as 
3i  5>  7>  iij  and  many  others. 

A  number  which  may  be  produced  by  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  two  or  more  fmaller  ones,  is  called  a  compojite 
number.  For  example  27,  which  arifes  from  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  9  by  3  ;  and  thefe  numbers  (9  and  3)  are 
called  the  component  parts  of  27. 

ContraEiions  and  Varieties  in  Multiplication. 

Firft,  If  the  multiplier  be  a  compofite  number,  we 
may  multiply  fucceflively  by  the  component  parts. 


Ex.  7638  by  45  or  5  times  9  7638  ift, 
45  9  2d, 

'3d, 


549 2  by  7  2 
1 3759  by  56 
56417  by  144 
73048  by  84 


38190  687424th, 

3°552  5  5th,  166549  by  *25 

“  - 6t,h>  3789*4  by  54 

342710  343710  7th>  520813  by  63 

Becaufe  the  fecond  produ&  is  equal  to  five  times  the 
firft,  and  the  firft  is  equal  to  nine  times  the  multi- 
4K  2  plicand, 


627 


Multipli¬ 

cation. 


628 


Multipli¬ 

cation. 


ARITH 

pllcand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fecond  produft  mull  be 
five  times  nine,  or  forty-five  times  as  great  as  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand. 

Secondly,  If  the  multiplier  be  5,  which  is  the  half' 
of  10,  we  may  annex  a  cypher,  and  divide  by  2.  If 
it  be  25,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  100,  we  may 
annex  two  cyphers,  and  divide  by  4.  Other  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  like  kind  will  readily  occur  to  the 
learner. 

Thirdly,  To  multiply  by  9,  which  is  one  lefs  than 
10,  we  may  annex  a  cypher  ^  and  fubtraft  the  multi¬ 
plicand  from  the  number  it  compofes.  To  multiply 
by  99,999,  or  any  number  of  9%,  annex  as  many  cy¬ 
phers,  and  fubtract  the  multiplicand.  The  reafon  is 
obvious  \  and  a  like  rule  may  be  found,  though  the 
unite  place  be  different  from  9. 

Fourthly,  Sometimes  a  line  of  the  product  is  more 
eafily  obtained  from  a  former  line  of  the  fame  than  from 
the  multiplicand. 

Ex.  jft.] 


*3  72 
84 


2d.] 


5488 

IO976 


*348 

36 

8088 

4044 


II5248  48528 

In  the  firft  example,  inflead  of  multiplying  by  5,  we 
may  multiply  5480  by  2  ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  inflead 
of  multiplying  by  3,  we  may  divide  8088  by  2. 

Fifthly,  Sometimes  the  product  of  two  or  more  figures 
may  be  obtained  at  once,  from  the  produ6l  of  a  figure 
already  found. 


Eft.  1  ft.]  14356 
648 


II4848 

918784 

9302688 


2d.]  3462321 

96484 

13849284 

I66I9I408 

332382816 


334°58579364 

In  the  fecond  example,  we  multiply  firft  by  4  ;  then 
becaufe  12  times  4  is  48,  we  multiply  the  firft  line 
of  the  product  by  12,  inftead  of  multiplying  feparately 
by  8  and  4  ;  laftly,  becaufe  twice  48  is  96,  we  multi¬ 
ply  the  fecond  line  of  the  product  by  2,  inftead  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  feparately  by  6  and  9. 

When  we  follow  this  method,  we  muft  be  careful  to 
place  the  right-hand  figure  of  each  product  under  the 
right-hand  figure  of  that  part  of  the  multiplier  which  it 
is  derived  from. 

It  would  anfwer  equally  well  in  all  cafes,  to  begin 
the  work  at  the  higheft  place  of  the  multiplier  5  and 
contrations  are  fometimes  obtained  by  following  that 
order 


Ex.  1  ft.] 


3125 

642 


3I25 
6  42 


18750 
12500 ' 
6250 

2006250 


18750 
I31 25° 

2006250 


2d.]  32452 

52575 

162260 

811300 

2433900 

1706163900 


M  E  T  I  C. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  fators 
be  ufed  as  the  multiplier  \  for  4  multiplied  by  3  gives 
the  fame  produft  as  3  multiplied  by  4  ;  and  the  like v 
holds  univerfally  true,  To  illuftrate  this,  we  may 
make  three  rows  of  points,  four  in  each  .... 
row,  placing  the  rows  under  each  other  ;  .  .  .  . 

and  we  fhall  have  alfo  four  rows,  con-  .... 
taining  three  points  each,  if  we  reckon  the  rows  down¬ 
wards. 

Multiplication  is  proven  by  repeating  the  operation,, 
ufing  the  multiplier  for  the  multiplicand,  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand  for  the  multiplier.  It  may  alfo  be  proven  by 
divifion,  or  by  cafting  out  the  9’s  ^  of  which  after¬ 
wards  \  and  an  account,  wrought  by  any  contraction, 
may  be  proven  by  performing  the  operation  at  large,  or 
by  a  different  contra 61  ion. 

Compound  Multiplication. 

Rule  I.  “  If  the  multiplier  do  not  exceed  12,  the 
“  operation  is  performed  at  once,  beginning  at  the 
“  loweft  place,  and  carrying  according  to  the  value  of 
u  the  place.” 


Chap.  IV 


Multipli. 

cation. 


[ Examples .] 
L.  13  6  7 

9 


Cwt.  qr,  lb, 
12  28 

5 


A. 

*3 


R .  P. 
3 


Lb,  o%.dwt, 

7  5  9 
12 


L.119  19  3  62  3  12  83  —  28  89  5  8 

Rule  II.  M  If  the  multiplier  be  a  compofite  number, 
“  whofe  component  parts  do  not  exceed  12,  multiply 
“  firft  by  one  of  thefe  parts,  then  multiply  the  product 
“  by  the  other.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  if  there 
u  be  more  than  two.” 

Ex.  ift.] 


L.  15 

3 

8  by  32=8X4 

8 

L.12I 

9 

4=8  times. 

4 

L.485 

ii 

4  =  32  times. 

L.  17 

3 

8  by  75=5X5X5 
3 

L.  51 

11 

-  r  3  times. 

5 

L.257 

—  =15  times. 

5 

L.1288  15  -=75  times. 

Note  T.  Although  the  component  parts  will  an¬ 
fwer  in  any  order,  it  is  beft,  when  it  can  be  done,  to 
take  them  in  fuch  order  as  may  clear  off  fome  of  the 
lower  places  at  the  firft  multiplication,  as  is  done  in* 
Ex.  2d. 

Note  2.  The  operation  may  be  proved,  by  taking 
the  component  parts  in  a  different  order,  or  dividing  the 
multiplier  in  a  different  manner. 

Rule  III.  “  If  the  multiplier  be  a  prime  number, 
il  multiply  firft  by  the  compofite  number  next  lower, 
u  then  by  the  difference,  and  add  the  produces.” 

La- 


i  Cli&p  • 

Multipli¬ 

cation. 


IV. 

L. 


L.  287 


2  -=8  times. 

8 


ARITH 

35  17  9  by  67=164-4-3  Here  becaufe  8  times  8 
8  64=  8x8  is  64,  we  multiply  twice 

-  by  8,  which  gives  2296I. 

1 6-.  equal  to  64  times  the 
multiplicand ;  then  we  find 
the  amount  of  3  times  the 
multiplicand,  which  is 
107I.  13s.  3d.  *,  and  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  added, 
amount  to  67,  the  multi¬ 
plicand. 

“  If  there  be  a  compofite  number  a  lit- 


L.2296  16  -—64  times. 
107  13  3=  3  times. 


L.2404  9  3=67  times. 
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This  computation,  for  changing  any  fum  of  money,  Divifion. 
weight,  or  meafure,  into  a  different  kind,  is  called  v  1 

Reduction.  When  the  quantity  given  is  expreffed 
in  different  denominations,  we  reduce  the  higheft  to 
the  next  lower,  and  add  thereto  the  given  number  of 
that  denomination  ;  and  proceed  in  like  manner  till  we 
have  reduced  it  to  the  lowed  denomination. 

Example,  To  reduce  46I.  13s.  8|d.  to  farthings. 

L.  46 
20 


L.i  859  17  — m  108  times. 
34  8  10=  2  times. 


L.i 8 25  8  2=206  times. 


Rule  IV 

«  tie  above  the  multiplier,  we  may  multiply  by  that 
“  number,  and  by  the  difference,  and  fubtraft  the  fe- 
<s  cond  produft  from  the  firft.” 

L.  17  4  5  by  106=108 —  2  Here  we  multiply 

12  1081=  9  X  I2by  I2and9,  the  com- 

.  ,  - — -  ponent  parts  of  108, 

L.  206  13  —  and  obtain  a  produdl 

9  of  1 8601. 6s.  equal  to 

— ,  -  108  times  the  multi¬ 

plicand  5  and,  as  this 
is  twice  oftener  than 
was  required,  we  fub- 
tra£l  the  multipli¬ 
cand  doubled,  and 
the  remainder  is  the 
number  fought. 

Example,  34I.  8s.  2ad.  by  3465. 

Rule  V.  “  If  the  multiplier  be  large,  multiply  by 
“  10,  and  multiply  the  product  again  by  105  by 
“  which  means  you  obtain  an  hundred  times  the  given 
“  number.  If  the  multiplier  exceed  1000,  multiply 
“  by  10  again  \  and  continue  it  farther,  if  the  multi- 
“  plier  require  it  \  then  multiply  the  given  number 
lt  by  the  unit  place  of  the  multiplier  5  the  firft  produdl 
li  by  the  ten-place,  the  fecond  produ£l  by  the  hnn- 
44  dred  place  5  and  fo  on.  Add  the  products  thus  ob- 
“  tained  together.” 

L.  34  8  2^by  5=L.  172  1  o\zz  5  times 

10 


10  times  L. 

344  2  1 

10 

100  times  L 

3441  —  10 

10 

by  6“  2064  12  6  ~  60  times 


icoo  times  L-34410  S  4  by  3=103231  5  —  ~30C0  times 

L.119232  9  lo-Jr:  ;., 65  times 

The  ufe  of  multiplication  is  to  compute  the  amount 
of  any  number  of  equal  articles,  either  in  refpeft  of 
meafure,  weight,  value,  or  any  other  confederation. 
The  multiplicand  expreftes  how  much  is  to  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  for  each  article  *,  and  the  multiplier  exprtffes 
how  many  times  that  is  to  be  reckoned.  *  As  the 
multiplier  points  out  the  number  of  articles  to  be 
added,  it  is  always  an  abftraft  number,  and  has  no 
reference  to  any  value  or  meafure  whatever.  It  is 
therefore  quite  improper  to  attempt  the  multiplica* 
tion  of  (hillings  by  (hillings,  or  to  confider  the  multi¬ 
plier  as  expreflive  of  any  denomination.  The  mod 
common  indances  in  which  the  practice  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  required,  are,  to  find  the  amount  of  any 
number  of  parcels,  to  find  the  value  of  any  number  of 
articles,  to  find  the  weight  or  meafure  of  a  number  of 
articles,  &c. 

2 


920  diillings  in  L.46 

*3 

933  (hillings  in  L.46  13 
12 


Or  thus : 

L.  46  13  4! 
20 

933 

12 


11196  pence  in  L.46  13  11204 

8  4 


11204  pence  in  L.46  13  8  44819 

4 


44186  farthings  in  L.46  13  8 


44819  farthings  in  L.46  13  8|- 

It  is  eafy  to  take  in  or  add  the  higher  denomination 
at  the  fame  time  we  multiply  the  lower. 

Chap.  V.  DIVISION. 

In  divifion,  two  numbers  are  given  5  and  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  how  often  the  former  contains  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Thus,  it  may  be  alked  how  often  2 1  contains  7, 
and  the  anfwer  is  exaflly  3  times.  The  former  given 
number  (21)  is  called  the  Dividend ;  the  latter  (7)  the 
Dfaifor;  and  the  number  required  (3)  the  Quotient,  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  divifion  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted  exa&ly  without  fraflions.  Thus  it  may  be  afk- 
ed,  how  often  S'  is  contained  in  19?  the  anfwer  is 
twice,  and  the  remainder  of  3. 

This  operation  conlids  in  fubtra&ing  the  divifor  from 
the  dividend,  and  again  from  the  remainder,  as  often  as 
it  can  be  done,  and  reckoning  the  number  of  detrac¬ 
tions  5  as, 


21 

7  firft  fubtra&ion 
14 

7  fecond  fubtra&ion 


7  third  fubtra&ion. 


19 

8  firft  fubtra&ion 

II 

8  fecond  fubtra&ion 
3  remainder. 


As  this  operation,  performed  at  large,  would  be 
very  tedious,  when  the  quotient  is  a  high  number,  it 
is  proper  to  (horten  it  by  every  convenient  method  j 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  we  may  multiply  the  divifor 
by  any  number  whofe  produft  is  not  greater  than 
the  dividend,  and  fo  fubtradf  it  twice  or  thrice,  or 
oftener  at  the  fame  time.  The  bed  way  is  to  mul¬ 
tiply  it  by  the  greateft  number,  that  does  not  raife 
the  product  too  high,  and  that  number  is  alfo  the 
quotient.  For  example,  to  divide  45  by  7,  we  in¬ 
quire  what  is  the  greateft  multiplier  for  7,  that  does 

not 


M 
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Divifion.  not  give  a  produft  above  45,  and  we  (hall  find  that 
it  is  6  *,  and  6  times  7  is  42,  which,  fubtra&ed  from 
45,  leaves  a  remainder  of  3.  Therefore  7  may  be 
fubtra&ed  6  times  from  45  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  45,  divided  by  7,  gives  a  quotient  of  6,  and  a 
remainder  of  three. 

If  the  divifor  do  not  exceed  12,  we  readily  find  the 
highefl:  multiplier  that  can  be  ufed  from  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table.  s  If  it  exceed  12,  we  may  try  any  multi¬ 
plier  that  we  think  will  anfwer.  If  the  product  be 
greater  than  the  dividend,  the  multiplier  is  too  great  5 
and  if  the  remainder,  after  the  produ£l  is  fubtra&ed 
from  the  dividend,  be  greater  than  the  divifor, 
the  multiplier  is  too  fmall.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
we  mud  try  another.  But  the  attentive  learner,  after 
fome  pra£lice,  will  generally  hit  on  the  right  multiplier 
at  firft. 

If  the  divifor  be  contained  oftener  than  ten  times  in 
the  dividend,  the  operation  requires  as  many  fteps  as 
there  are  figures  in  the  quotient.  For  inftance,  if  the 
quotient  be  greater  than  loo,  but  lefs  than  IOOO,  it 
requires  3  fteps.  We  firft  inquire  how  many  hundred 
times  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  dividend,  and  fub- 
tra£t  the  amount  of  thefe  hundreds.  Then  we  in¬ 
quire  how  often  it  is  contained  ten  times  in  the  remain¬ 
der,  and  fubtradt  the  amount  of  thefe  tens.  Laftly, 
We  inquire  how  many  fingle  times  it  is  contained  in 
the  remainder.  The  method  of  proceeding  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  fallowing  example  : 

To  divide  3936  by  8. 

From  5936 

Take  5600=1700  times  8. 
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Rem.  336 

From  which  take  320— 40  times  8 
Rem,  1 6 

From  which  take  16  =  2  times  8 

O  742  times  8  in  all. 

It  is  obvious,  that  as  often  as  8  is  contained  in  59, 
fo  many  hundred  times  it  will  be  contained  in  5900, 
or  in  5936  *,  and,  as  often  as  it  is  contained  in  33,  fo 
many  ten  times  it  will  be  contained  in  330,  or  in 
356  ;  and  thus  the  higher  places  of  the  quotient  will 
be  obtained  with  equal  eafe  as  the  lower.  The  ope¬ 
ration  might  be  performed  by  fubtradUng  8  conti¬ 
nually  from  the  dividend,  which  will  lead  to  the  fame 
conclufion  by  a  very  tedious  procefs.  After  700  fub- 
tradlions,  the  remainder  would  be  336  5  after  40  more, 
it  would  be  16 }  and  after  2  more,  the  dividend  would 
be  entirely  exhaufted.  In  pradHce,  we  omit  the  cy¬ 
phers,  and  proceed  by  the  following 

Rules,  ift,  “  Affume  as  many  figures  on  the  left 
“  hand  of  the  multiplier  as  contain  the  divifor  once 
“  or  oftener  :  find  how  many  times  they  contain  it, 
“  and  place  the  anfwer  as  the  highefl;  figure  of  the 
“  quotient. 

2d,  “  Multiply  the  divifor  by  the  figure  you  have 
“  found,  and  place  the  produdl  under  the  part  of  the 
t(  dividend  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

3d,  u  Subtradl  the  produdl  from  the  figures  above  it. 

4th,  *6  Bring  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend 
“  to  the  remainder,  and  divide  the  number  it  makes 
**  up,  as  before,” 


Examples .]  ift.  8)5936(742 

2d.  63)301 14(5 

56.. 

252  .  . 

33 

49 1 

32 

441 

16 

5°4 

16 

5°4 

0 

0 

3d*  365)974932(2671 

7  7 

-JST 

730  .. . 

2449 

2190 

2593 

2555 

382 

365 

Remainder  1 7 

V, 


The  numbers  which  we  divide,  as  59,  33,  and  16, 
in  the  firft  example,  are  called  dividuals. 

It  is  ufual  to  mark  a  point  under  the  figures  of  the 
dividend,  as  they  are  brought  down,  to  prevent  mif- 
takes. 

If  there  be  a  remainder,  the  divifion  is  completed 
by  a  vulgar  fra£Hon,  whofe  numerator  is  the  remainder, 
and  its  denominator  the  divifor.  Thus,  in  Ex.  3.  the 
quotient  is  2671,  and  the  remainder  17;  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  completed  is  2671*^3-. 

A  number  which  divides  another  without  a  remain¬ 
der  is  faid  to  meafure  it ;  and  the  feveral  numbers 
which  meafure  another,  are  called  its  aliquot  parts . 
Thus,  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  12,  are  aliquot  parts  of  24. 
As  it  is  often  ufeful  to  difcover  numbers  which  mea¬ 
fure  others,  we  may  obferve, 

1  ft,  Every  number  ending  with  an  even  figure,  that 
is,  with  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  o,  is  meafured  by  2. 

2d,  Every  number  ending  with  5  or  o,  is  meafur¬ 
ed  by  5. 

3d,  Every  number,  whofe  figures,  when  added,  a- 
mount.to  an  even  number  of  3’sor  9’$,  is  meafured  by 
3  or  9,  refpe&ively. 

ContraBions  and  Varieties  in  Divifion , 

Firft,  When  the  divifor  does  not  exceed  12,  the  whole 
computation  may  be  performed  without  fetting  down 
any  figures  except  the  quotient. 

Ex.  7)35868(5I24  or  7)35868 

5124 

Secondly,  when  the  divifor  is  a  compofite  number, 
and  one  of  the  component  parts  alfo  meafures  the  di¬ 
vidend,  we  may  divide  fucceflively  by  the  component 
parts. 

Ex.  ift.]  30114  by  63  2d.]  975  by  io5=5X  7X3 
9)30114  5)975 

7)  3346  3)I95 

Quotient  478  7)  65 

Quotient  9^ 

This  method  might  be  alfo  ufed,  although  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  divifor  do  not  meafure  the  divi¬ 
dend  5  but  the  learner  will  not  underftand  how  to 

manage 


Chap. 

Divifion. 
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manage  the  remainder  till  he  be  acquainted  with  the 
'  do&rine  of  vulgar  fradlions. 

Thirdly,  When  there  are  cyphers  annexed  to  the 
divifor,  cut  them  off,  and  cut  off  an  equal  number  of 
figures  from  the  dividend  j  annex  thofe  figures  to  the 
remainder.  Ex.  To  divide  378643  by  5200. 

52|o°)3786|43(72|m. 

364  • 
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figures  which  remain  on  the  left  hand  compofe  the 
quotient,  and  thofe  cut  off  the  remainder.* 

If  there  be  any  carriage  to  the  unit  place  of  the  quo¬ 
tient,  add  the  number  carried  likewife  to  the  remain¬ 
der,  as  in  Ex.  2.  \  and  if  the  figures  cut  off  be  all  9’s, 
add  1  to  the  quotient,  and  there  is  no  remainder. 


Exat/ip/es .  1  ff .]  99 )  3  24 1 23 

324I 

32 


2d.]  99)547825 
5478 
54 


4243 

The  reafon  will  appear  by  performing  the  operation 
at  large,  and  comparing  the  ffeps. 

To  divide  by  10,  100,  1000,  or  the  like.  'Cut  off 
as  many  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend  as 
there  are  cyphers  in  the  divifor.  The  figures  which 
remain  on  the  left  hand  compoie  the  quotient,  and 
the  figures  cut  off  cornpofe  the  remainder. 

Fourthly,  When  the  divifor  confiffs  of  feveral  fi¬ 
gures  we  may  try  them  feparately,  by  inquiring  how 
often  the  firft  figure  of  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the 
firft  figure  of  the  dividend,  and  then  confidering  whe¬ 
ther  the  fecond  and  following  figures  of  the  divifor  be 
contained  as  often  in  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  di¬ 
vidend  with  the  remainder  (if  any)  prefixed.  If  not, 
we  muff  begin  again,  and  make  trial  of  a  lower  num¬ 
ber.  When  the  remainder  is  nine,  or  upwards,  we 
may  be  fure  the  divifion  will  hold  through  the  lowTer 
places  \  and  ife  is  unneceffary  to  continue  the  trial  far¬ 
ther. 

Fifthly,  We  may  make  a  table  of  the  produdls  of 
the  divifor,  multiplied  by  the  nine  digits,  in  order  to 
difeover  more  readily  how  often  it  is  contained  in  each 
dividual.  This  is  convenient  when  the  dividend  is 
very  long;  or  when  it  is  required  to  divide  frequently 
by  the  fame  divifor. 


3273',96  5533157 

Quotient  32 73  and  rem.  96.  1 


3d.]  999)476523 
476 

476I999 

1 


Quotient  5533.5 8  rem. 


To 


73  by  2  =.  146 

3  =  216 

4  =  292 

5  =  365 

6  =  438 

7  =  51 1 

8  =  584 

9  =  657 


73)53872694(737982 

511 . 

277 

219 

582 

5“ 

716 

657 


599 

584 

*54 

I46 

Hem.  8 

Sixthly,  To  divide  by  9,  99,  999,  or  any  number 
of  9’s,  tranferibe  under  the  dividend  part  of  the 
fame,  fluffing  the  higheft  figure  as  many  places  to 
the  right  hand  as  there  are  9’s  in  the  divifor.  Tran¬ 
feribe  it  again,  with  the  like  change  of  place,  as  often 
as  the  length  of  the  dividend  admits  5  add  tliefe  to¬ 
gether,  and  cut  off  as  many  figures  from  the  right 
hand  of  the  furn  as  there  are  9’s  in  the  divifor.  The 
3 


Quotient  477 

explain  the  reafon  of  this,  we  muff  recollect, 
that  whatever  number  of  hundreds  any  dividend  con¬ 
tains,  it  contains  an  equal  number  of  99’s,  together 
with  an  equal  number  of  units.  In  Ex.  1,  the  divi¬ 
dend  contains  3241  hundreds,  and  a  remainder  of  23. 
It  therefore  contains  3241  times  99,  and  alfo  3241, 
befides  the  remainder  already  mentioned.- — Again, 
3241  contains  32  hundreds,  and  a  remainder  of  51:  it 
therefore  contains  32  99’s,  and  alfo  32,  befides  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  41.  Confequently  the  dividend  contains 
99,  altogether,  3241  times,  and  32  times,  that  is,  3273 
times,  and  the  remainder  confiffs  of  23,  41,  and  32, 
added,  which  makes  96. 

As  multiplication  fupplies  the  place  of  frequent  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  divifion  of  frequent  fubftradtions,  they  are 
only  repetitions  and  contradtions  of  the  fimple  rules, 
and  when  compared  together,  their  tendency  is  ex- 
adlly  oppofite.  As  numbers,  increafed  by  addition, 
are  diminifhed  and  brought  back  to  their  original  quan¬ 
tity  by  fubtradtion  ;  in  like  manner,  numbers  com¬ 
pounded  by  multiplication  are  reduced  by  divifion  to 
the  parts  from  which  they  were  compounded.  The 
multiplier  fhows  how  many  additions  are  neceffary  to 
produce  the  number  \  and  the  quotient  fhows  how 
many  fubftradtions  are  neceffary  to  exhauft  it.  It 
follows;  that  the  produdt,  divided  by  the  multipli¬ 
cand,  will  quote  the  multiplier  *,  and  becaufe  either 
fadtor  may  be  affumed  for  the  multiplicand,  therefore 
the  produdl  divided  by  either  vfadtor,  quotes  the  other. 

It  follows,  alfo,  that  the  dividend  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
dudt  of  the  divifor  and  quotient  multiplied  together  ; 
and  hence  thefe  operations  mutually  prove  each  o- 
ther. 

To  prove  multiplication.  Divide  the  produdt  by 
either  fadtor.  If  the  operation  be  right,  the  quotient 
is  the  other  fadlor,  and  there  is  no  remainder. 

To  prove  divifion.  Multiply  the  divifor  and  quo¬ 
tient  together  ;  to  the  produdt  add  the  remainder,  if 
any  5  and,  if  the  operation  be  right,  it  makes  up  the- 
dividend.  Otherwise  divide  the  dividend  (after  fub- 
tradting  the  remainder,  if  any)  by  the  quotient.  If 
the  operation  be  right,  it  will  quote  the  divifor.  The 
reafon  of  all  thofe  rules  may  be  collected  from  the  lafl 
paragraph. 

Compound 
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Compound  Division. 


when  the  other  faClor  is  given  ;  and  therefore 


i z  Rule  I.  "  When  the  dividend  only  confifts  of  dif- 
u  ferent  denominations,  divide  the  higher  denomina- 
“  tion,  and  reduce  the  remainder  to  the  next  lower, 
“  faking  in  (p.  629.  Rule  V.)  the  given  number  of 
“  that  denomination,  and  continue  the  divifion.” 

Examples . 


(1 5  2  21 


Divide  L.  465  :  12  :  8 

Divide 

by  72. 

by  2: 

L .  s .  d,  L.  j*.  d. 

Cwt . 

72)465  12  8  (6  9  4 

22)345 

432  • •  • 

22  . 

33 

125 

20 

no 

72)672 

648 

4 

24 

22)61 

H 

44 

72)296 

17 

288 

28 

8  Rem. 

144 

34 

Or  we  might  divide  by 

22)484 

the  component  parts  of 

44 

72,  (as  explained  under 

— 

Thirdly ,  p.  631). 

44 

44 

Rule  II.  “  When  the  divifor  is  in  different  deno- 
"  minations,  reduce  both  divifor  and  dividend  to  the 
lowed  denomination,  and  proceed  as  in  fimple  di- 
u  vifion.  The  quotient  is  an  abftraCt  number.” 

To  divide  96  cwt.  I  q.  20  lb. 
by  3cwt.  2q.  8lb. 

Cwt ,  q ,  lb .  Cwt ,  q.  lb, 
328)9 6  1  20 

4  4 


To  divide  38I.  13s. 
by  3I.  4s.  5d. 

L.3  4  J  L.38  13 


20 

64 

12 

773 


20 

773 

12 


14 

28 


)9  276(1 2  quote.  120 
773  28 


385 

28 

2100 

770 


4|oo(  108)00(27  quote. 


two  kinds,  fince  either  the  multiplier  or  the  multipli¬ 
cand  may  be  given.  If  the  former  be  given,  it  difco- 
vers  what  that  number  is  which  is  contained  fo  many 
times  in  another.  If  the  latter  be  given,  it  difcovers 
liow  many  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 
Thus,  it  anfwers  the  queftions  of  an  oppofite  kind  to 
thofe  mentioned  under  Rule  IV.  p.  629.  as,  To  find 
the  quantity  of  a  fingle  parcel  or  {hare  5  to  find  the 
value,  weight,  or  meafure,  of  a  fingle  article  $  to  find 
how  much  work  is  done,  provifions  confumed,  intered 
incurred,  or  the  like,  in  a  fingle  day,  &c. 

The  laft  ufe  of  divifion  is  a  kind  of  rcdu&ion  ex- 
aCHy  oppofite  to  that  defcribed  under  Rule  V.  p.  629. 
The  manner  of  conducting  and  arranging  it,  when 
there  are  feveral  denominations  in  the  queffion,  will 
appear  from  the  following  examples. 

1,  To  reduce  15783  pence  2.  To  reduce  174865  grs. 

to  pounds,  fli.  and  pence,  to  lb.  oz.  and  dwt.  Troy. 
20  20  12 
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12)15783(1315(65 
1 2  •  •  •  1 20  • 


24)174865(7286(364(30 
168  •  •  •  60  •  •  36  • 


IX5 

100 

*5 


It  is  belt  not  to  reduce  the  terms  lower  than  is  ne- 
Ceflary  to  render  them  equal.  For  inftance,  if  each  of 
them  confifts  of  an  even  number  of  fixpences,  four- 
pences,  or  the  like,  we  reduce  them  to  fixpences,  or 
fourpences,  but  not  to  pence. 

The  ufe  of  divifion  is  to  find  either  of  the  faCtots 
by  whofe  multiplication  a  given  number  is  produced, 


37 

3^ 

18 

12 

63 

60 


Anfwer,  65I.  15s.  3d.  Anf.  381b.  40Z.  6dwt.  igr. 

In  the  firfl  example,  we  reduce  15783  pence  to  (bil¬ 
lings,  by  dividing  by  12,  and  obtain  1315  (hillings, 
and  a  remainder  of  3  pence.  Then  we  reduce  1315 
(hillings  to  pounds,  by  dividing  by  20,  and  obtain  65 
pounds  and  a  remainder  of  15  (hillings.  The  divifions 
might  have  been  contracted. 

In  the  praClice  of  arithmetic,  queftions  often  occur 
which  require  both  multiplication  and  divifion  to  re- 
folve.  This  happens  in  reduClion,  when  the  higher 
denomination  does  not  contain  an  exaCt  number  of  the 
lower. 

Rule  for  mixed  redu&ion,  ts  Reduce  the  given  de- 
u  nomination  by  multiplication  to  fome  lower  one, 
"  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both  ;  then  reduce  that 
**  by  divifion  to  the  denomination  required.” 

Ex,  Reduce  31742I.  to  guineas. 

Here  ive  multiply  by 
20,  which  reduces  the 
pounds  to  (billings  j  and 
divide  the  produCl  by  21, 
which  reduces  the  (hillings 
to  guineas. 


31742 

20 


21)634840(30230 
63 ... . 


10  Anfwer,  30230  guineas  and  10  Ihillings. 

As 
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As  Portuguese  money  frequently  paffes  here  in  pay¬ 
ments,  we  (hall  give  a  table  of  the  pieces,  and  their 


value.  A  moidore 

A  half  moidore 
A  quarter  moidore 
A  double  Joannes 
A  Joannes 
A  half  ditto 


rrL.i 


7 

*3 

6 

12 

16 

18 


A  quarter  ditto  rz  —  9  — 

An  eighth  ditto  =  —  46 

Note  I.  Guineas  may  be  reduced  to  pounds,  by  add¬ 
ing  one-twentieth  part  of  the  number. 

2.  Pounds  may  be  reduced  to  merks  by  adding  one 
half. 

3.  Merks  may  be  reduced  to  pounds  by  fubtra&ing 
one-third. 

4.  Four  moidores  are  equal  to  three  Joannes:  where¬ 
fore  moidores  may  be  reduced  to  Joannes,  by  fubtraff- 
ing  one-fourth  ;  and  Joannes  to  moidores,  by  adding 
one-third. 

5.  Five  Joannes  are  equal  to  9I.  Hence  it  is  eafy 
to  reduce  Portuguefe  money  to  fterling. 

Another  cafe,  which  requires  both  multiplication 
and  divifion,  is,  when  the  value,  weight,  meafure,  or 
duration  of  any  quantity  is  given,  and  the  value,  8cc. 
of  a  different  quantity  required,  we  firfl  find  the  value, 
&c.  of  a  fingle  article  by  divifion,  and  then  the  value, 
8tc.  of  the  quantity  required,  by  multiplication. 

Ex.  If  3  yards  coft  15s.  pd.  what  will  7  yards  colt, 
at  the  fame  rate  ? 


s.  d. 

3)  15  9  Price  of  3  yards. 

5  3  Price  of  1  yard,  by  Rule  IV.  p.  629. 

7 


L.  1  16  9  Price  of  7  yards  (by  par.  u/t,  p.  632. 

col.  1.). 

Many  other  inftances  might  be  adduced,  where  the 
operation,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  are  equally  obvious. 
Thefe  are  generally,  though  unneceffarily,  referred  to 
the  rule  of  Proportion. 

We  (hall  now  offer  a  general  obfervation  on  all  the 
operations  in  arithmetic.  When  a  computation  re¬ 
quires  feveral  fteps,  we  obtain  a  juft  anfwer,  whatever 
order  we  follow.  Some  arrangements  may  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  others  in  point  of  eafe,  but  all  of  them  lead  to 
the  fame  conclufion.  In  addition,  or  fubtra&ion,  we 
may  take  the  articles  in  any  order,  as  is  evident  from 
the  idea  of  number ;  or,  we  may  colledl  them  into  fe- 
veral  fums,  and  add  or  fubtradl  thefe,  either  feparately 
or  together.  When  both  the  fimple  operations  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  repeated,  we  may  either  complete  one  of 
them  firft,  or  may  introduce  them  promifeuoufly,  and 
the  compound  operations  admit  of  the  fame  variety. 
When  feveral  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  together, 
we  may  take  the  faftors  in  any  order,  or  we  may  ar¬ 
range  them  into  feveral  claffes,  find  the  product  of  each 
clafs,  and  then  multiply  the  produ&s  together.  When 
a  number  is  to  be  divided  by  feveral  others,  we  may 
take  the  divifors  in  any  order,  or  we  may  multiply  them 
into  each  other,  and  divide  by  the  produft ;  or  we  may 
multiply  them  into  feveral  parcels,  and  divide  by  the 
products  fucceftively.  Laftly,  When  multiplication  and 
divifion  are  both  required,  we  may  begin  with  either  ; 
and  when  both  are  repeatedly  neceffary,  we  may  collect 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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the  multipliers  into  one  produft,  and  the  divifors  into 
another  ;  or,  we  may  colleft  them  into  parcels,  or  ufe 
them  ftngly,  and  that  in  any  order.  Still  we  (hall  obtain 
the  proper  anfwer,  if  none  of  the  terms  be  negle&ed. 

When  both  multiplication  and  divifion  are  neceffary 
to  obtain  the  anfwer  of  a  queftion,  it  is  generally  beft; 
to  begin  with  the  multiplication,  as  this  order  keeps  the 
account  as  clear  as  poftible  from  fractions.  The  exam¬ 
ple  laft  given  may  be  wrought  accordingly  as  follows  : 
s.’  d. 

*5  9 
7 


3)5  3 

1169 

Some  accountants  prove  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
by  a  method  which  they  call  calling  out  the  9’s,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  following  principles  : 

Firft,  If  feveral  numbers  be  divided  by  any  divifor : 
(the  remainders  being  always  added  to  the  next  num¬ 
ber),  the  fum  of  the  quotients,  and  the  laft  remainder, 
will  be  the  fame  as  thofe  obtained  when  the  fum  of 
the  number  is  divided  by  the  fame  divifor.  Thus, 
I9»  and  23,  contain,  together,  as  many  5’s,  as  ma¬ 
ny  7’s,  &.c.  as  their  fum  57  does,  and  the  remainders 
are  the  fame  *,  and,  in  this  way,  addition  may  be  pro¬ 
ven  by  divifion.  It  is  from  the  correfpondence  of  the 
remainders,  that  the  proof  by  calling  out  the  9’s  is  de¬ 
duced. 

^  Secondly,  If  any  figure  with  cyphers  annexed,  be 
divided  by  9,  the  quotient  conlifts  entirely  of  that  fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  the  remainder  is  alfo  the  fame.  Thus,  40, 
divided  by  9,  quotes  4,  remainder  4  *,  and  400  divided 
by  9,  quotes  44,  remainder  4.  The  fame  holds  with 
all  the  digits  ;  and  the  reafon  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood  :  every  digit,  with  a  cypher  annexed,  contains 
exactly  fo  many  tens ;  it  mull  therefore  contain  an 
equal  number  of  9’3,  befides  a  remainder  of  an  equal 
number  of  units. 

Thirdly,  If  any  number  be  divided  by  9,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  figures  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  or  to  the  remainder  obtained,  when  that  fum  is 
divided  by  9.  For  inftance,  3765,  divided  by  9, 
leaves  a  remainder  of  3  ;  and  the  fum  of  3,  7,  6,  and 
5,  is  21,  which  divided  by  9,  leaves  a  remainder  of 
3.  The  reafon  of  this  will  appear  from  the  following 
illuftration  : 

3000  divided  by  9  quotes  333  ;  remainder  3 

700  quotes  77  ;  remainder  7 

60  quotes  6 ;  remainder  6 

5  quotes  o  ;  remainder  5 

3765  ^  ^  416  Sum  of  rem.  21 

Again;  21  divided  by  9  quotes  2 3  remainder  3 

wherefore,  3765  divided  by  9  quotes  418;  remainder  3; 
for  the  reafon  given.  Hence  we  may  collefl  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  for  praflice. 

To  call  the  9*s  out  of  any  number,  or  to  find  what 
remainder  will  be  left  when  any  number  is  divided  by 
9  :  Add  the  figures  \  and  when  the  fum  exceeds  9, 
add  the  figures  which  would  exprefs  it.  Pafs  by  the 
9’s* ;  and  when  the  furfl  comes  exaflly  to  9,  negleft 
it,  and  begin  anew.  For  example,  if  it  be  required 
to  call  the  9’s  out  of  3573294,  we  reckon  thus  5  3  and 
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Divifion. 

- v— 
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irifion.  J?  is  8,  and  7  is  15  ;  I  and  5  is  6,  and  3  is  9,  which  we 
•"V— negle^  •,  2  and  (patting  bv  9)  4  is  6  5  which  is  the  re¬ 
mainder  or  Result.  If  the  article  out  of  which  the 
9’s  are  to  be  tatt  contains  more  denominations  than  one, 
we  cafl;  the  9’s  out  of  the  higher,  and  multiply  the  re¬ 
sult  by  the  value  of  the  lower,  and  carry  on  the  produ£t 
‘(calling  out  the  9’s,  if  neccflary),  to  the  lower. 

To  prove  addition,  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles,  carrying  the  refults  to  the  following  articles*, 
caft  them  alfo  out  of  the  fum.  If  the  operation  be 
tight,  the  refults  will  agree. 

To  prove  fub  trad  ion,  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the  minuend  *, 
cafl  them  alfo  out  of  the  fubtrahend  and  remainder  to¬ 
gether  j  and  if  you  obtain  the  fame  refult,  the  operation 
is  prefumed  right. 

To  prove  multiplication,  cafl  the  9’s  out  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicand,  and  alfo  out  of  the  multiplier,  if  above  9. 
Multiply  the  refults  together,  and  call  the  9%  if  necef- 
fary,  out  of  their  produd.  Then  cafl  the  9’s  out  of  the 
produd,  and  obferve  if  this  refult  correfpond  with  the 
former. 

Ex.  1  ft.]  9276  ref.  6x  8=48  ref.  3. 

8 

74208  ref.  3. 

2d.]  789S  ref.  5x3=15  ref.  6. 

48  ref.  3 

63184 

3*592 

379104  ref.  6. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  evident,  if  we  confider 
multiplication  under  the  view  of  repeated  addition. 
In  the  firft  example  it  is  obvioufly  the  fame.  In  the 
fecond,  we  may  fuppofe  the  multiplicand  repeated  48 
times.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  9’s  caft  out,  the  re¬ 
fult,  at  the  end  of  the  9th  line,  will  be  o  *,  for  any 
number,  repeated  9  times,  and  divided  by  9,  leaves 
no  remainder.  The  fame  muft  happen  at  the  end  of 
the  1 8th,  27th,  36th,  and  45th  lines  \  and  the  laft  re¬ 
fult  will  be  the  lame  as  if  the  multiplicand  had  only 
been  repeate  d  3  times.  This  is  the  reafon  for  calling 
out  the  9’s  from  the  multiplier  as  well  as  the  multipli¬ 
cand. 

To  prove  divifion,  caft  the  9’s  out  of  the  divifor,  and 
alfo  out  of  the  quotient  ;  multiply  the  refults,  and  caft 
the  9’s  out  of  the  produ£h  If  there  be  any  remainder, 
add  to  it  the  refult,  calling  out  the  9’s,  if  neeeftary. 
If  the  account  be  right,  the  laft  refult  will  agree  with 
that  obtained  from  the  dividend. 

Ex.]  42)  2490  (59  ref.  5x6=30  ref.  3. 
ref.  6  210 

390 

378 

Rem.  12  -  -  ref.  3. 

And  the  refult  of  the- dividend  is  6 

This  depends  on  the  fame  reafon  as  the  laft  ;  for  the 
dividend  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  divifor  and 
quotient  added  to  the  remainder. 
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We  cannot  recommend  this  method,  as  it  lies  under  o™. 
the  following  difidvantages.  __  LJon^Gn, 

Firft,  If  an  error  of  9,  or  any  of  its  multiples,  be 
committed,  the  refults  will  neverthelefs  agree  ;  and  fo 
the  error  will  remain  undiscovered.  And  this  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  cafe,  when  a  figure  is  placed  or  reckoned 
in  a  wrong  column  ;  which  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
caufes  of  error. 

Secondly,  When  it  appears  by  the  difagreement  of 
the  refults,  that  an  error  has  been  committed,  the  parti¬ 
cular  figure  or  figures  in  which  the  error  lies  are  not 
pointed  out  \  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  eafily  eorre&ed. 

Chap.  VI.  RULE  OF  PROPORTION. 


Sect.  I.  Simple  Proportion. 

QUANTITIES  are  reckoned  proportional  to  each  other,  *3 
when  they  are  connedfed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  one 
of  them  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  other  increafes 
or  diminifties  at  the  fame  time  5  and  the  degree  of  the 
alteration  on  each  is  a  like  part  of  its  original  meafure  ; 
thus  four  numbers  are  in  the  lame  proportion,  the  firft 
to  the  fecond  as  the  third  to  the  fourth,  when  the  firft 
Contains  the  fecond,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  often  as  the 
third  contains  the  fourth,  or  the  like  part  of  it.  In  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  cafes,  the  quotient  of  the  firft,  divided  by 
the  fecond,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  divided  by  the 
fourth  -7  and  this  quotient  may  be  called  the  meafure  of 
the  proportion . 

Proportionals  are  marked  down  in  the  following 
manner : 

6  :  3  ::  8  :  4 

12  :  36  ::  9  :  27 

9  :  6  ::  24  :  18 

16  :  24  ::  10  :  15 

The  rule  of  Proportion  diredls  us,  when  three  num¬ 
bers  are  given,  how  to  find  a  fourth,  to  which  the  third 
may  have  the  fame  proportion  that  the  firft  has  to  the 
fecond.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Rule  of  Three,  from 
the  three  numbers  given  ;  and  fometimes  the  Golden 
Rule ,  from  its  various  and  extenfive  utility. 

Rule.  “  Multiply  the  fecond  and  third  terms  toge- 
“  ther,  and  divide  the  produdl  by  the  firft.” 

Ex.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  1 8,  27,  and  34* 

18  :  27  ::  34  :  51 

34 


108 

81 


18)918(51 

90 

18 

18 


o 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  this,  we  muft  obferve  that 
if  two  or  more  numbers  be  multiplied  or  divided  alike, 
the  produ&s  or  quotients  will  have  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion. 

18  :  27 

Multiplied  by  34,  612  :  918 
Divided  by  i8?  34  :  51 
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: proportion.  The  prbdu&s  6 1  2,  9 1 8,  and  the  quotients  34,  51, 
>— have  therefore  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  that 
18  has  to  27.  In  the  courfe  of  this  operation,  the  pro- 
duds  of  the  firft  and  third  term  are  divided  by  the  firft; 
therefore  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  third. 

The  firfl  and  feeond  terms  mull  always  be  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  that  is,  either  both  moneys,  weights,  mea- 
fures,  both  abftradl  numbers,  or  the  like.  The  fourth, 
or  number  fought,  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  third. 

When  any  of  the  terms  is  in  more  denominations 
than  one,  we  may  reduce  them  all  to  the  lovveft.  Eut 
this  is  not  always  neceflary.  The  firfl  and  feeond 
fhould  not  be  reduced  lower  than  direded  p.  63  2.  col.  1. 
par.  penult, ;  and,  when  either  the  feeond  01  third  is  a 
fimple  number,  the  other,  though  in  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  may  be  multiplied  without  redudion. 

L .  s,  d. 

Ex.  5  :  7  ::  25  11  3 

7 

. . .  -  111  L'  s»  d» 

5 )  J78  18  9  (3j  19  9 

The  accountant  mull  confider  the  nature  of  every 
queflion,  and  obferve  the  circumflance  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  depends  on;  and  common  fenfe  will  dired  him 
to  this  if  the  terms  of  the  queflion  be  underflood.  It  is 
evident  that  the  value,  weight,  and  meafure  of  any  com¬ 
modity  is  proportioned  to  its  quantity  ;  that  the  amount 
of  work  or  confumption  is  proportioned  to  the  time  ; 
that  gain,  lofs,  or  interefl,  when  the  rate  and  time  are 
fixed,  is  proportioned  to  the  capital  fum  from  w’hich  it 
arifes-;  and  that  the  effed  produced  by  any  caufe  is 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  caufe.  In  tbefe,  and 
many  other  cafes,  the  proportion  is  dired,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  fought  increafes  or  diminifhes  along  with  the  term 
from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  fome  queftions,  the  number  fought  becomes  lefs, 
when  the  circumfiances  from  which  it  is  derived  be¬ 
come  greater.  Thus,  when  the  price  of  goods  in¬ 
creafes,  the  quantity  which  may  be  bought  for  a  given 
fum  is  fmaller.  When  the  number  of  men  employed 
at  work  is  increafed,  the  time  in  which  they  may  com¬ 
plete  it  becomes  fliorter  ;  and,  when  the  adivity  of  any 
caufe  is  increafed,  the  quantity  necelfary  to  produce  a 
given  effed  is  diminifhed.  In  thefe,  and  the  like,  the 
proportion  is  faid  to  be  inverfe. 

GENERAL  Rule  for  fating  all  quefions ,  whether  di¬ 
rect  or  inverfe .  “  Place  that  number  for  the  third 

“  term  which  fignifies  the  fame  kind  of  thing  with 
”  what  is  fought,  and  confider"  whether  the  number 
4<  fought  will  be  greater  or  lefs.  If  greater,  place  the 
4<  leaf!  of  the  other  terms  for  the  firfl  ;  but,  if  lefs, 
u  place  the  greateft  for  the  fit  ft.” 

Ex.  ift.]  If  30  horfes  plough  12  acres,  how  many 
will  42  plough  in  the  fame  time  ? 

H.  H.  A. 

30  ::  42  ::  12 

Here,  becaufe  the  thing  fought  is  a  number  of  acres, 
we  place  I  2,  the  given  number  of  acres,  for  the  third 
term  ;  and,  becaufe  42  horfes  will  plough  more  than 
12,  we  make  the  leffer  number  30,  the  firfl  term,  and 
the  greater  number,  42,  the  feeond  term. 

Ex,  2d.]  If  40  horfes  be  maintained  for  a  certain 
fum  on  hay,  at  3d.  per  ftone,  how  many  will  be 


63s 

maintained  on  the  fame  fum  when  the  price  of  hay  rife$prCp0rt„,n. 
to  8d  \ —  ■  * 

d.  d.  H. 

8  :  5  ::  40 

Here,  becaufe  a  number  of  horfes  is  fought,  we  make 
the  given  number  of  horfes,  40,  the  third  term  ;  and, 
becaufe  fewer  will  be  maintained  for  the  fame  money, 
when  the  price  of  hay  is  dearer,  we  make  the  gi eater 
price,  8 J.  the  firfl  term;  and  the  leffer  price  3d.  the  fe- 
cond  term. 

The  firft  of  thefe  examples  is  dired,  the  feeond  in¬ 
verfe.  Ev^ery  queflion  con  lifts  of  a  fuppofition  and  de¬ 
mand.  In  the  firft,  the  fuppofition  is,  that  30  horfes 
plough  12  acres,  and  the  demand  how  many  42  will 
plough  ?  arid  the  firft  term  of  the  proportion,  30,  is 
found  in  the  fuppofition,  in  this  and  every  other  di¬ 
red  queflion.  In  the  feeond,  the  fuppofition  is,  that 
40  horfes  are  maintained  on  hay  at  ;d.  and  the  demand, 
how  many  will  be  maintained  on  hay  at  8d.  ?  and  the 
firlt  term  of  the  proportion,  8,  is  found  in  the  demand, 
in  this  and  every  other  inverfe  quellion. 

When  an  account  is  flated,  if  the  firft  and  feeond 
term,  or  firft  and  third,  be  meaiured  by  the  lame  num¬ 
ber,  we  may  divide  them  by  that  meafure,  and  ute  the 
quotients  in  their  Head. 

Ex .  If  36  yards  coil  42  ftiillings,  what  will  27  coft  ? 

Y.  Y.  Ih.  Here  36  and  27  are  both 

36  :  27  ::  42  meafured  by  9,  and  we  work 

4  .*  3  ::  42  with  the  quotients  4  and  3. 

- s.  d. 

4) 1 26(3 1  6 

Sect.  II.  Compound  Proportion.  t ^ 

Sometimes  the  proportion  depends  upon  feveral  cir- 
cumftances.  Thus,  it  may  be  afktd,  if  18  men  con- 
fume  6  bolls  corn  in  28  days,  how  much  will  24  men 
confume  in  36  days  ?  Here  the  quantity  required  de¬ 
pends  partly  on  the  number  of  men,  partly  on  the  time; 
and  the  queflion  may  be  refolved  into  the  two  following 
ones  : 

I  ft.  If  18  men  confume  6  bolls,  in  a  certain  time, 
how  many  will  24  men  confume  in  the  fame  time  ? 

M.  M.  B.  B. 

18  :  24  :  6  :  8  Anfwer ,  24  men  will  confume 

6  8  bolls  in  the  fame  time. 

18)144(8 

2d,  If  a  certain  number  of  men  confume  8  bolls  in 
28  days,  how  many  will  they  confume  in  36  days  ? 

D.  D.  B.  B. 

28  :  36  ::  8  :  16  Anf  The  fame  number  of  men 
8  will  confume  16  bolls  in  36  days. 

28  448(16 

In  the  courfe  of  this  operation,  the  original  number 
of  bolls,  6,  is  firft  multiplied  into  24,  then  divided  by 
18,  then  multiplied  into  8,  then  divided  by  28.  It 
Would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  to  colh  £1  the  multipli¬ 
ers  into  one  product,  and  the  divifors  into  another;  and 
then  to  multiply  the  given  number  of  bolls  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  latter,  p.633.  col.  1. 
par.  ult. 

The  above  queflion  may  therefore  be  flated  and 
wrought  as  follows : 

4  L  2  Men 


ARITHMETIC, 


£ 


1 


36 

oportion.  Men 
'  Days 


ARITHMETIC. 


18  :  24  6  bolls  Here  we  multiply  18  into 

28  :  56  28  for  a  divifor,  and  6  into 

the  product  of  24  by  56,  for 
a  dividend. 


144  144 
36  120 

504  1 344 
6 

504)8064(16 

“  In  general,  date  the  feveral  particulars  on  which 
et  the  queflion  depends,  as  fo  many  fimple  proportions, 
<c  attending  to  the  fenfe  of  the  queftion  to  difcover 
“  whether  the  proportions  (hould  be  hated  direCtly  or 
“  inverfely  ;  then  multiply  all  the  terms  in  the  firft 
“  rank  together,  and  all  thofe  in  the  fecond  rank  to- 
4<  gcther  ;  and  work  with  the  produCts  as  directed  in 
“  the  fimple  rule  (Se£t.  i.  p.  634.”) 

Example.  If  100  men  make  3  miles  of  road  in  27 
days,  in  how  many  days  will  150  men  make  5  miles? 
Men  150  :  100  :  :  27  days.  Here  the  firft  fta- 
3  5  ting  is  inverfe,  becaufe 

-  -  more  men  will  do  it  in 

450  500  fewer  days;  but  the  fe- 

27  cond  is  direCt,  becaufe 

i  —  more  miles  will  re- 

450) 1 3  500(30  days, anfw.  quire  more  days. 

The  following  contraction  is  often  ufeful.  After 
ftating  the  proportion,  if  the  fame  number  occurs  in 
both  ranks,  dafh  it  out  from  both  ;  or,  if  any  term  in 
the  firft  rank,  and  another  in  the  fecond  rank  are  mea- 
fured  by  the  fame  numbers,  dafh  out  the  original  terms, 
and  ufe  the  quotients  in  their  ftead. 

Ex.  If  18  men  confume  30I.  value  of  corn  in  9 
months,  when  the  price  is  16s.  per  boll,  how  many 
will  confume  54I.  value  in  6  months,  when  the  price 
is  12s.  per  boll  ?  In  tb's  queftion,  the  proportion  de¬ 
pends  upon  three  particulars,  the  value  of  corn,  the  time 
and  the  price.  The  firft  of  which  is  direCt,  becaufe  the 
more  the  value  of  provifions  is,  the  more  time  is  requi¬ 
red  to  confume  them:  but  the  fecond  and  third  are 
inverfe,  for  the  greater  the  time  and  price  is,  fewer 
men  will  confume  an  equal  value. 


Value 

Months 

Price 


3$ 

$ 

ti 

10 

Z 


U 

$ 

* % 
9 

3 

4 


36 

18 


288 

36 


Chap.  VI 

of  Geneva  make  1 1 7  of  Seville,  how  many  lbs.  of  Se-  proportio 
ville  will  make  icolb.  avoirdupois  ?  1  -  ^ 

1 12  :  IC4  ioo 
300  :  89 

no  :  117 

If  it  be  required,  how  many  lb.  avoirdupois  will 
make  100  of  Seville,  the  terms  would  have  been  placed 
in  the  different  columns  thus  : 


104  : 
89  : 
117  : 


112 
100 
1 10 


IOO 


Sect.  III.  Distributive  Proportion. 

If  it  be  required  to  divide  a  number  into  parts,  which 
have  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  that  feveral 
other  given  numbers  have,  we  add  thefe  numbers  toge¬ 
ther,  and  ftate  the  following  propofition  :  As  the  fum 
is  to  the  particular  numbers,  fo  is  the  numbei  required 
to  be  divided  to  the  feveral  parts  fought. 

Ex.  1  ft.]  Four  partners  engage  to  trade  in  company; 
A’s  ftock  is  150L  B’s  320I.  C’s  350I.  D’s  5001  ;  and 
they  gain  730I.  :  Required  how  much  belongs  to  each, 
if  the  gain  be  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  their 
ftocks  ? 


1320  :  150  ::  730 
132 o  s  320  : :  730 
1320  :  350  ::  730 
1320  :  500  ::  730 


L.  52 

'  193 
27  6 


Rem. 
ip  1  —  120 
19  4 — 960 

11  2  • —  720 

10  3  S40 


18  men. 

Here  wTe  obferve  6  in  the 
firft  rank  meafures  54  in  the.  fe¬ 
cond  :  fo  we  dafh  them  out,  and 
place  the  quotient  9 in  the  fecond 
rank.  Next,  becaufe  30  and  9  are 
bothmeafuredby  3,  we  dafh  them 
out,  and  place  down  the  quotients 
10  and  3  ;  then,  becaufe  12  and 
16  are  both  meafured  by  4,  we 
dafh  them  out,  and  place  down 
the  quotients  3  and  4.  Laftly, 
» Becaufe  there  is  now  3  in  both 
10)648(64x0-  columns,  we  dalli  them  out,  and 
work  with  the  remaining  terms, 
according  to  the  rule. 

The  moneys,  weights,  and  meafures  of  different  coun¬ 
tries,  may  be  reduced  from  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  ea  h  other. 

Ex.  f  it  2  'b.  avoirdupois  make  104  lb.  of  Holland, 
and  100  lb.  of  Holland  make  89  of  Geneva,  and  no 

3 


A’s  ftock  L,  150 
B’s  320 

C’s  350 

D’s  500 

Wholeftocki320  Proof  L.  730 

This  account  is  proved  by  adding  the  gains  of  the 
partners  ;  the  fum  of  which  will  be  equal  to  the  w7hole 
gain,  if  the  operation  be  right  ;  but,  if  there  be  re¬ 
mainders,  they  muft  be  added,  their  fum  divided  by 
the  common  divifor,  and  the  quotient  carried  to  the 
loweft  place. 

Ex.  2d.]  A  bankrupt  owes  A  146I.  B  170I.  C.  45I. 
D  480I.  and  E  72l.*,  his  whole  effects  are  only  342I. 
7s.  6d.  How  much  (hould  each  have  ? 

A’sdebtL.146  913:  146  ::  L.342  7  6  :  L.  54  15  A’sfhare. 
B’s  17©  913  :  170  ::  342  7  6  63  15  B’s 

C’s  45  913  :  45  ::  342  7  6  K)  17  6  C’s 

D’s  480  913  :  480  ::  342  7  6  180  D’s 

E’s  72  913*:  72  ::  342  7  6  27  E’s 

L913  L.342.  7  6 

This  might  alfo  be  calculated,  by  finding  what  com- 
pofition  the  bankrupt  was  able  to  pay  per  pound; 
which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  his  ef¬ 
fects  by  the  amount  of  his  debts,  and  comes  to  7s.  6d. 
and  then  finding  by  the  rules  of  practice,  how  much 
each  debt  came  to  at  that  rate. 

Chap.  VII.  RULES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

The  operations  explained  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  of  arithmetic,  and  are 
fufficient  for  every  computation.  In  many  cafes,  how- 
ever,  the  work  may  be  contracted,  by  adverting  to 
the  particular  circumftances  of  the  queftion.  We  fliall 
explain,  in  this  chapter,  the  moft  ufeful  methods  which 
practice  has  fuggefted  for  rendering  mercantile  compu¬ 
tations  eafy ;  in  which  the  four  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic  are  fomedmes  jointly,  fometimes  feparately 
employed. 

Sect.  I.  Computation  of  Prices. 

The  value  of  any  number  of  articles,  at  a  pound,  a 

fhiliing. 


*5 


16 
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(hilling,  or  a  penny,  is  an  equal  number  of  pounds, 
(hillings,  or  pence  ;  and  thefe  two  laft  are  eafily  reduced 
to  pounds.  The  value,  at  any  other  rate,  may  be  cal¬ 
culated  by  eafy  methods,  depending  on  fome  contrac¬ 
tion  already  explained,  or  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles.  ' 

id,  If  the  rate  be  an  aliquot  part  of  a  pound,  a 
(hilling,  or  a  penny,  then  an  exaft  number  of  articles 
may  be  bought  for  a  pound,  a  (hilling,  or  a  penny  ; 
and  the  value  is  found  by  dividing  the  given  number 
accordingly.  Thus,  to  find  the  price  of  fo  many  yards 
at  2s.  6d.  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  pound,  we 
divide  the  quantity  by  eight,  becaufe  every  eight 
yards  coft  L.i. 

2d,  If  the  rate  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  two  other 
rates  which  are  eafily  calculated,  the  value  may  be 
found  by  computing  thefe  feparately,  and  adding  the 
fums  obtained.  Thus,  the  price  of  fo  many  yards,  at 
9d.  is  found,  by  adding  their  prices,  at  6d.  and  3d. 
together. 

3d,  If  the  rate  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  two 
eafy  rates,  they  may  be  calculated  feparately,  and  the 
lefier  fubtra&ed  from  the  greater.  Thus,  the  value  of 
fo  many  articles  at  lid.  is  found,  by  fubtra£Iing  their 
value  at  a  penny  from  their  value  at  a  (hilling.  We 
may  fuppofe  that  a  (hilling  was  paid  for  each  article, 
and  then  a  penny  returned  on  each. 

4th,  If  the  rate  be  a  compofite  number,  the  value 
may  be  found  by  calculating  what  it  comes  to  atone  of 
the  component  parts,  and  multiplying  the  fame  by  the 
other. 

Case  I.  “  Wheu  the  rate  is  an  aliquot  part  of  a 
“  pound,  divide  the  quantity  by  the  number  which 
il  may  be  bought  for  a  pound.” 

Table  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  L.I. 


.10  (hillings  rz  of  L.I. 

6s.  8d. 

5s- 

4s. 

3s.  4d.  =  £ 

2s,  6d.  =  -i* 

2s.  =  tV 

is.  8d.  =  YV 

Ex,  1  ft.]  What  is  the  value 
of  7463  yards,  at  4s.  > 

5)7463 

L.  1492  I2S. 


JL 

3 

JL 

4 
X 

5 


M  E  T  I  C. 

Ex.  ift.]  4573  at  13s 
*3 


is.  4d.  =  ^-°f  L.i. 
is.  3d.  =  tV 
IS.  ZZ  To" 

8d.  =  70 
6d.  =  *V 
4d.  =  70 
3^  =  * 

2d.  -  I  T  O' 

2d.]  What  is  the  value 
of  1773  yards,  at  3d.  ? 
8|°)i773 

L.  22  3  3 


^•3  7543  at 
7 


I37I9 

4573 


10)52801 
L.  5280  2s. 


20)59449 
L.  2972  9s. 

The  learner  will  eafily  perceive,  that  the  method  in 
which  the  fecond  example  is  wrought,  muft  give  the 
fame  anfwer  as  if  the  quantity  had  been  multiplied  by 
14,  and  divided  by  20 ;  and  as  the  divifion  by  10 
doubles  the  laft  figure  for  (hillings,  and  continues  all 
the  reft  unchanged  for  pounds,  we  may  obtain  the  an¬ 
fwer  at  once,  by  doubling  the  right-hand  figure  of  the 
product  before  we  fet  it  down. 

If  the  rate  be  the  fum  of  two  or  more  aliquot  parts 
of  a  pound,  we  may  calculate  thefe  as  dire&ed  in  Cafe  I. 
and  add  them.  If  it  be  any  odd  number  of  (hillings, 
we  may  calculate  for  the  even  number  next  lower,  and 
add  thereto  the  value  of  a  (hilling.  If  it  be  19s.  we 
may  fubtraft  the  value  at  a  (hilling,  from  the  value  at  a 
pound. 

Case  III.  “  When  the  rate  confifts  of  pence  only.” 

Method  I.  If  the  rate  be  an  aliquot  part  of  a  (hil¬ 
ling,  divide  the  quantity  accordingly,  which  gives  the 
anfwer  in  (hillings;  if  not,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  aliquot  parts :  calculate  thefe  feparately,  and 
add  the  values ;  reduce  the  anfwer  to  pounds. 

1  penny  is  of  a  (hilling 

2d.  f  of  ditto. 

3d.  -j  of  ditto. 

4d.  f  of  ditto. 

6d.  i  of  ditto. 

5d.  is  the  fum  of  4ft.  and  id.  or  of  2d.  and  3d. 

7d.  is  the  fum  of  4d.  and  3d.  or  of  6d.  and  id. 

8d.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  2d.  or  the  double  of  4d. 

9d.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  3d. 

iod.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  and  4d. 

1  id.  is  the  fum  of  6d.  3d.  and  2d. 


In  the  firft  example  we  divide  by  5  becaufe  4s.  is 
f  of  a  pound  ;  the  quotient  1492  (hows  how  many 
pounds  they  amount  to;  befides  which  there  remain 
three  yards  at  4s.  and  thefe  come  to  1 2s.  In  the  fecond 
example,  we  divide  by  80,  as  directed,  and  the  quotient 
gives  L.22,  and  the  remainder  13  yards,  which  at  3d. 
come  to  3s.  3d. 

This  method  can  only  be  ufed  in  calculating  for 
the  particular  prices  fpecified  in  the  table.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  6  cafes  comprehend  all  poflible  rates,  and  will 
therefore  exhibit  different  methods  of  folving  the  fore¬ 
going  queftions. 

Case  II.  “  When  the  rate  confifts  of  (hillings  only, 
“  multiply  the  quantity  by  the  number  of  (hillings,  and 
“  divide  the  product  by  20  :  Or,  if  the  number  of 
iC  (hillings  be  even,  multiply  by  half  the  number,  and 
“  divide  the  produ£t  by  10.” 


Ex,  ift.]  7423  at  4d. 

3)7423 

20)2474  4 
L.  123  14  4 
2d.]  9786  at  9d. 

At6d.zz4-  of  is.  4893 
At  3d.=:-J-of  6d.  2446 


At  9d. 


3d.]  4856  at  nd. 

At  6d.=fof  is.  2428 
At  3d.=^of  6d.  1214 
At  2d.zr|of  6d.  809 


Here,  becaufe  4d.  is  one 
third  of  a*  drilling,  we  di¬ 
vide  by  3,  which  gives  the 
price  in  (hillings, and  reduce 
thefe  by  divifion  to  pounds. 

Here  we  fuppofe,  that 
firft  6d.  and  then  3d.  is 
paid  for  each  article  ;  half 
the  quantity  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  (hillings  which  they 
7339  6  would  coft  at  6d.  each. 

L.  366  19  6  Half  of  that  is  the  coft  at 


3d.  and  thefe  added  and  re¬ 
duced  give  the  anfwer. 

Here  we  calculate  what 
the  articles  would  coft  at 
6d.  at  3d.  and  at  2d.  and 
add  the  values. 


lid. 


44 51  4 

L.  222  11  4 

It  is  fometimes  eafier  to  calculate  at  two  rates,  whofe 
difference  is  the  rate  required,  and  fubtraft  the  lefier 
value  from  the  greater.  Thus,  the  laft  example  may 
be  wrought  by  fubtrafling  the  value  at  a  penny  from 
the  value  at  a  (hilling.  The  remainder  muft  be  the 

value 


value  at  nd. 

At  is.  4856s. 
At  id.=T\  404  8 


ARITHMETIC. 


lod.  may  be  wrought  as 
the  difference  of  is.  and 
2d.  •,  and  feveral  other 
rates  in  like  manner. 


At  i  id.  4451  4 

L.222  11  4 

Meth.  2.  Multiply  the  quantity  by  the  number  of  pence , 
the  produB  is  the  anfwer  in  pence ,  Reduce  it  to  pounds , 
Meth.  3.  Find  the  value  at  a  penny  by  divifion ,  and 
multiply  the  fame  by  the  number  of  pence , 

Case  IV.  v‘  When  the  rate  con  fills  of  farthings  only, 
“  hnd  the  value  in  pence,  and  reduce  it  by  divifion  to 
“  pounds” 

Ex,  ill.]  ^7833  at  1  farthing. 

4^78^3  forth. 


12)  9  6 pence 
788  4i 
L.  39  8  4! 

3d.  72564  at  ^d. 

3 


2d.]  237 54  at  -Jd. 

2)23^54  halfpence 
12)  1 1 877  pence 


989 
L.  49 
Or,  72564 


4)217692  farth. 

0  54423  pence 
4535  3 

L.  226  15  3 


At  id. 
At  id. 


3682 

1814I 


d. 

d. 


12)54423  d. 

4535  3 
L.  226  15  3 
We  may  alfo  find  the  amount  in  tvvopences,  three¬ 
pences,  fourpences,  or  fixpences,  by  one  divifion,  and 
reduce  tbefe  as  diredied  in  Cafe  I. 

Case  V.  “  When  the  rate  confifls  of  pence  and  far- 
u  things,  find  the  value  of  the  pence,  as  diredled  in 
Cafe  III.  and  that  of  the  farthings  from  the  propor- 
“  tion  vvhich  they  bear  to  the  pounds.  Add  thefe  toge- 
u  ther,  and  reduce.” 

Ex,  ill.]  3287  at  5^d. 


At  4d.n-f  of  is.  1095  8 

At  id.zrj  of  4d.  273  11 

At  if.rr^  of  id.  68 


Si 


At  Si 


M38  i 
L.71  18  i 

2d.]  4573  at  2^ 


At  2d.=r£  of  is.  762  2 

At  -icl—i  of  2d.  190  6i 

At  -l~i  of  ^d.  85  3J 


At  2-% 


I037  lli 
L.  51  17  ui 

3d.]  2842  at  3|d. 


At  3d.=ij.  of  is. 
At  3f.=i  of  3d. 


710  6 

176  7t 


At  3^  887  li 

L.44  8  i£ 

4th.]  3572  at  7 4d. 

At  of  is.  1386 

At  iid.=J  of  6d.  346  6 


At  ji 


1732  6 
L.87  12  6 

It  Js  f -metimes  befl  to  join  fome  of  the  pence  with  the 
farthings  in  the  calculation.  Thus,  in  Ex.  4,  we  reckon 


the  value  at  6d.  and  at  3  halfpence,  which  makes  ^4 d. 

If  the  rate  be  i|,  which  is  an  eighth  part  of  a  (hil¬ 
ling,  the  value  is  found  in  (hillings,  by  dividing  the 
quantity  by  8. 

Case  VI.  “  When  the  rate  confifls  of  (hillings  and 
“  lower  denominations.” 

Method  3.  Multiply  the  quantity  hy  the  [hillings,  and 
fnd  the  value  of  the  pence  and  farthings,  if  any,  from  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  the /hillings.  And  add  reduce. 
Ex,  ill.]  4258  at  17s.  3d. 
l7 


Chap.  YU. 


brattice. 


17s. 


3d.=i  of  is. 


175.  3d. 


29806 

4258 

72386 
IO64  ^ 

T  734 5°  6 
L.3672  10  6 

2d.]  5482  at  12s.  4^d. 
1 2 


1 2s. 


3d.r=*  of  is. 
l^d.=4  of  3d. 


65784 

1370  6 

685  3 


I2s.  44-d. 


67839  9 

L.3391  19  9 

Method  2.  Divide  the  rate  into  aliquot  parts  of  ts 
pound  ;  calculate  the  values  cor  ref  ponding  to  thefe ,  as  di - 
rcBed  in  Cafe  I.  and  add  them, 

s.  d.  s,  d. 

Ex,  ill.]  3894  at  17  6  2d.]  1 765  at  9  2 


IOs.zr-J  L.  1947 

5s-=i  973  10 

2s.  6d.zz|-  486  1 5 


6s.  8d.=  *  L.588  6 

25.  6d.=z£  220  12 


9s.  2d. 


808  19  2 


17s.  6d.^  L.3407  5 

Sometimes  part  of  the  value  is  more  readily  obtained 
from  a  part  already  found  j  and  fometimq  it  is  eafieft 
to  calculate  at  a  higher  rate,  and  fubtradl  the  value  at 
the  difference.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

3d.]  6^790  at  5  4  4th.]  3664  at  14  9 

4s.  =£ofL. 127^8  ios.=i  L.  1832 

is.4d.i=-jof4s.  4252  13  4  js.rzfofios.  916 

5s.4d. 


L.17010  13  4  15s.  2748 

3d*=-ffV  of  5s*  45 


16 


14^.  9d.  L.  1702  4 

Method  3.  If  the  price  contain  a  compo/ite  number  of 
pence ,  we  may  multiply  the  value  at  a  penny  by  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts. 

Ex,  5628  at  2s.  nd.  or  33d. 

12)5628 
20)469 
L.  23  9 
5 


L.117  5 
7 

L.820  15 


Case 
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pradice.  Case  VII.  (t  When  the  rale  confifts  of  pounds  and 
y—  “  lower  denominations.99 

Method  1 .  Multiply  by  the  pounds,  and  find  the  value 
of  the  other  denominations  from  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  pounds , 

Ex.  ift,]  3592  at  L.3  :  12  :  8. 

3 

L.3  10776 

I2S.  of  L.3  2155  4 

8d.=z-rg-  of  12?.  I  19  14  8 

L.3  12  8  L.  13050  18  8 

2d.]  543  at  L.2  :  5  :  12*. 

2 


Note  1  ft,  7  lb.  14  lb.  and  21  lb.  are  aliquot  parts  of  practice, 
rqr. :  and  16  lb.  is  J7  of  1  cwt.  \  and  are  therefore  ■* 

eafily  calculated. 

2d,  If  the  price  of  a  dozen  be  fo  many  (hillings,  that 
of  an  article  is  as  many  pence  \  and  if  the  price  of  a 
grofs  be  fo  many  (hillings,  that  of  a  dozen  is  as  many 
pence. 

3d,  If  the  price  of  a  ton  or  fcore  be  fo  many  pounds, 
that  of  I  cwt.  or  a  (ingle  article,  is  as  many  (hillings. 

4th,  Though  a  fraction  lefs  than  a  farthing  is  of  no 
confequence,  and  may  be  reje&ed,  the  learner  muft  be 
careful  left  he  lofe  more  than  a  farthing,  by  reje£ting 
feveral  remainders  in  the  fame  calculation. 

Sect.  II.  Deductions  on  Weights,  &c.  i* 


L.2  ' 

5s.  zrfofL.l 
iod.n:^-  of  5s. 

of  lod. 


1086 

I35  x5 
22  12  6 
1  2  74. 


L.1245  10 

Method  2.  Reduce  the  pounds  to  Jh  tilings,  and  proceed 
as  in  Cafe  VI. 


Ex.  ift.]3592  at  L.3  :  12  : 

8  2d.]  3683  at  L, 

72 

20 

45 

7.84 

72 

l84r5 

251 44 

M732 

258624 

At  45s. 

165735 

4d.=fs.  '1197  4 

At  id.: 

=titS-  3°  7  11 

4d.=fs.  ii97  4 


—  - — .  44s.  i  id.  165427  -  1 

8d.  261018  8  L.8271  7  1 

L. 13050  18  8 

The  learner  (hould  at  firft  try  every  calculation  more 
ways  than  one  ;  which  will  not  only  ferve  the  purpofe 
of  proving  the  operation,  but  will  render  him  expert  at 
difeovering  the  beft  method  for  folving  each  queftion, 
and  will  lead  him  to  invent  other  methods  5  for  we 
have  not  exhaufted  the  fubje£t. 

Thus,  if  the  number  of  articles  be  20,  each  (hilling 
of  the  rate  makes  a  pound  of  the  amount.  If  it  be  12, 
each  penny  of  the  rate  makes  a  (hilling  of  the  amount. 
If  240,  each  penny  of  the  rate  makes  a  pound  of  the 
amount.  If  480,  each  halfpenny  makes  a  pound.  If 
960,  each  farthing  makes  a  pound.  If  the  number  of 
articles  be  a  multiple,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  any  of  thefe, 
the  amount  is  eafily  calculated.  And  if  it  be  near  to 
any  fuch  number,  we  may  calculate  for  that  number, 
and  add  or  fubtraft  for  the  difference. 

We  have  hitherto  explained  the  various  methods  of 
computation,  when  the  quantity  is  a  whole  number,  and 
m  one  denomination.  It  remains  to  give  the  proper 
directions  when  the  quantity  contains  a  fraction,  or  is 
expreflTed  in  feveral  denominations. 

When  the  quantity  contains  a  fraBion,  work  for  the 
integers  by  the  preceding  rules,  and  for  the  fraBion  take 
proportional  parts. 

When  the  quantity  is  expreffed  by  feveral  denomina¬ 
tion?,  and  the  rate  given  for  the  higher  ;  calculate  the 
higher,  confder  the  lower  one  as  fraBions ,  and  work  by 
the  l a (l  rule. 

When  the  rate  is  given  for  the  low  °r  denomination,  re¬ 
duce  the  higher  denomination  to  the  lower,  and  calculate 
according  ly% 


The  full  weight  of  any  merchandife,  together  with 
that  of  the  cafk,  box,  or  other  package,  in  which  it  is 
contained,  is  called  the  grofs  weight.  From  this  we 
muft  make  proper  deductions,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
quantity  for  which  price  or  duty  (hould  be  charged, 
which  is  called  the  nett  weight. 

Tare  is  the  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  package  j 
and  this  (hould  be  afeertainod  by  weighing  it  before  the 
goods  are  packed.  Sometime^,  however,  particularly 
in  payment  of  duty,  it  is  cuftomary  to  allow  fo  much 
per  C.  or  fo  much  per  100  lb.  in  place  of  tare. 

Tret  is  an  allowance  of  41b.  on  104  granted  on  cur¬ 
rants,  and  other  goods  on  which  there  is  wafte,  in  order 
that  the  weight  mayanfuer  when  the  goods  are  retailed. 

ClofF,  or  Draught,  is  a  further  allowance  granted  on 
fome  goods  in  London,  of  2  lb.  on  everv  3  C.  to  turn 
the  fcale  in  favour  of  the  purehafer.  The  me;  hod  of 
calculating  thefe  and  the  like  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples. 

Ex.  ill.  What  is  the  nett  weight  of  17  C.  2  q.  141b* 
tare  18  lb.  per  cwt. 

C.  q .  lb.  C.  q.  lb. 

1 7  2  1 4  or  17  2  14 

-  6 

1 61b.tr: C.  222  — - — 

2lb.rrf  of  1 61b.  17  105  3  — 

— -  3 

18  lb.  2  3  tare  -  — . 

-  31 7  1  - 

1 4  3  4^nett. 28^)3  1 7 Jib.  C.q.lb. 

4)  II  9-J  (2  3  9  i  tare. 

In  the  firft  method,  wre  add  the  tare  at  1  61b.  which 
is  hj  of  the  grofs  weight,  to  the  tare,  at  2  lb.  which  is  |- 
of  the  former.  In  the  fecond,  we  multiply  the  grofs 
weight  by  18  ;  the  tare  is  1  lb.  for  each  cwt.  of  the 
produCt,  and  is  reduced  by  divifion  to  higher  denomina¬ 
tions. 

2d.]  What  is  tret  of  158  C.  2  q.  24  lb. 

C.  q.  lb.  C  q.  lb. 

26)  158  2  26  (  6  -  II  Tret. 

LS6 

2 

4  Becaufe  tret  is  always  4  lb.  in  104,  or 

- -  I  lb.  in  26,  it  is  obtained  by  dividing 

10  by  26. 

28 

286 

286 

o 


3*4 


ARITH 

3d.]  What  is  the  cloff  on  28  C.  2  q.  ? 

C.  q. 

28  2 
2 


3)  57  C1^-  '  .  ,  , 

This  allowance  being  2  lb.  on  every  3  C.  might  be 
found  by  taking  y  of  the  number  of  C’s  and  multiply¬ 
ing  it  by  2.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  multiplication, 
for  the  reafon  given,  p.  633.  col.  2.  par.  1. 

Sect.  III.  Commission,  &c.  * 

It  is  frequently  required  to  calculate  allowances  on 
fums  of  money,  at  the  rate  of  fo  many  per  iool.  Of 
this  kind  is  Commission,  or  the  allowance  due  to  a 
fa&or  for  buying  or  felling  goods,  or  tranfa&ing  any 
other  bufinefs ;  Premium  of  Insurance,  or  allowance 
given  for  engaging  to  repay  one’s  Ioffes  at  fea,  or  other-1 
wife  \  Exchange,  or  the  allowance  neceffary  to  be 
added  or  fubtra£led  for  reducing  the  money  of  one  place 
to  that  of  another  \  PREMIUMS  on  Stock,  or  the  allow¬ 
ance  given  for  any  fhare  of  a  public  (lock  above  the 
original  value.  All  thefe  and  others  of  a  like  kind  are 
calculated  by  the  following 

Rule.  “  Multiply  the  fum  by  the  rate,  and  divide 
“  the  produdt  by  100.  If  the  rate  contain  a  fraction, 
“  take  proportional  parts.” 

Ex.  What  is  the  commiflion  on  728I.  at  2\  per  cent.? 
728 


2  per  cent. 


J4 

364 

l82 

l]oo)  20  jo  2 
20 

40 

12 


4|8o 

4  Anfw.  L.  20 

3|20 


4! 
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The  intereft  of  any  fum  for  a  year,  at  any  rate,  is  Pradice. 
found  by  the  method  explained  in  the  laft  fe&ion. 

The  intereft  of  any  number  of  pounds  for  a  year,  at 
5  per  cent,  is  one-twentieth  part,  or  an  equal  number  of 
{hillings.  Thus,  the  intereft  of  3467 5I.  for  a  year,  is 
34675  {hillings. 

The  intereft  for  a  day  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  in¬ 
tereft  for  a  year,  by  the  number  of  days  in  a  year.  Thus, 
the  intereft  of  34675I.  for  a  day  is  found  by  dividing 
34675  (hillings  by  365,  and  comes  to  95  {hillings. 

The  intereft  for  any  number  of  days  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  daily  intereft  by  the  number  of  days. 

Thus  the  intereft  of  34675I.  for  17  days,  is  17  times 
95  (hillings  or  1615  (hillings  *,  and  this  divided  by  20, 
in  order  to  reduce  it,  comes  to  80I.  1 5s. 

It  would  have  ferved  the  fame  purpofe,  and  been 
eafier,  to  multiply  at  firft  by  17,  the  number  of  days  ; 
and  inftead  of  dividing  feparately  by  365,  and  by  20, 
to  divide  at  once  by  7300,  the  product  of  365  multi¬ 
plied  by  20  m7  and  this  division  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
table  inferted  p.  631.  col.  1. 

The  following  pra&ical  rules  may  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing  obfervations. 

I.  To  calculate  uiterejl  at  $  per  cent.  “  Multiply  the 
“  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and  divide  the  pro- 
“  dud  by  7300.” 

II.  To  calculate  intereft  at  any  other  rate .  “  Find 

“  what  it  comes  to  at  5  per  cent,  and  take  a  proper  pro- 
“  portion  of  the  fame  for  the  rate  required.” 

Ex.  ift.  Intereft  on  34675I.  for  17  days,  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

34675 

17 

242725 

34675 

. -  L.  s. 

73|°°)5894l75(8°  *5 
584 


5475 

20 

I095|00 

73 


When  the  rate  is  given  in  guineas,  which  is  common 
in  cafes  of  infurance,  you  may  add  a  twentieth  part  to 
the  fum  before  you  calculate.  Or  you  may  calculate 
at  an  equal  number  of  pounds,  and  add  a  twentieth  part 
to  the  anfwer. 

When  the  given  fum  is  an  exad  number  of  10 
pounds,  the  calculation  may  be  done  without  fetting 
down  any  figures.  Every  iol.  at  \  per  cent,  is  a  (hil¬ 
ling  j  and  at  other  rates  in  proportion.  Thus,  170I. 
at  f  per  cent,  is  17  s.  \  and,  at  \  per  cent.  8s.  6d. 

Sect.  IV.  Interest. 

Intereft  is  the  allowance  given  for  the  ufe  of  money 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender.  This  is  computed  at 
fo  many  pounds  for  each  hundred  lent  for  a  year,  and 
a  like  proportion  for  a  greater  or  a  lefs  time.  The 
higheft  rate  is  limited  by  our  laws  to  5  per  cent,  which 
is  called  the  legal  inter ejl ;  and  is  due  on  all  debts  con- 
ftituted  by  bond  or  bill,  which  are  not  paid  at  the  pro¬ 
per  term,  and  is  always  underftood  when  no  other  rate 
is  mentioned. 


365 

365 


Ex.  2d.  Intereft  on  304I.  3s.  4d.  for  8  days,  at  4per  cent. 

L*3°4  3  4 
8 

.1  - - - -  s.  d. 

73|°°)2433  6  8(6  8 

20 


486(66 

438 

4866 

12 

584l°o 

584 


Int. 


Chap.  VII. 

Intereft.  Int.  at  5  per  cent.  L.  —  6  8 

u-  v—  '  Deduce  J  —14 


ARITHMETIC. 


641 


Int.  at  4  per  cent.  L.  —  5  4 

When  partial  payments  are  made,  we  proceed  in  the 
following  manner:  Let  us  fuppofe  a  bill  of  170I.  was 
due  1 2th  Auguft,  that  54I.  was  paid  on  the  1  Sth  Sep¬ 
tember,  56I.  on  the  17th  Q&ober,  and  the  balance  on 
the  14th  November  ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  how 
much  intereft  is  due. 


6290 


Days. 

Aug. 

12.  L. 

170 

37 

I  I9O 

Sept. 

18.  pd. 

54 

5IG 

1 16 

29 

io44 

oa. 

17.  pd. 

56 

232 

60 

28 

Nov. 

14.  pd. 

60 

— 

73°°-) 

3364 

1680 


11 


Here  wTe  fubtraft  the  feveral  payments  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fum  in  their  order,  placing  the  dates  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  j  and  from  this  it  appears  that  there  is  intereft  due 
on  170I.  from  12th  Auguft  to  1 8th  September,  on 
1 1 61.  from  1 8th  September  to  17th  October,  and  on 
60I.  from  17th  October  to  14th  November.  We  next 
compute  the  number  of  days  in  each  of  thefe  periods, 
and  mark  it  againft  the  refpe&ive  fum.  Then  we  mul¬ 
tiply  each  fum  by  the  number  of  days;  referving  a  co¬ 
lumn,  when  neceflary,  for  the  produtts  of  the  feveral 
figures  in  the  multiplier.  Laftly,  We  add  thefe  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  divide  their  fum  by  7300. 

Intereft  on  current  accounts  is  calculated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner.  For  example,  let  the  intereft  due 
on  the  following  account  be  required  to  31ft  July,  at 
4  per  centi 

Dr.  Mr  A.  Baird,  his  account  current  with  W.  Neil,  Cr« 

1775- 
Mar.  22. 

May  1 6. 

June  15. 

28, 


I775* 

Jan.  15.  To  cafti  L.  160 
Mar.  iz.  To  ditto  36 

June  23.  To  ditto  13  4  6 

July  19.  To  ditto  26  13  4 


*775- 
Jan.  15. 
Mar.  12. 


May  1 6. 
June  15. 

*3- 

28. 

July  19. 
3T* 


Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Cr, 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Dr, 


L. 

16c 

36 


196 

50 


146 

37 


109 


Pi 


Day; 

56 


10 


55 


By  cafti  L.50 
By  ditto  37 
By  ditto  25  12  6 

By  ditto  3^  5  4 


30 


960 

800 


130 

730 


64 

1287 


8960 

i960 


8030 

3270 

66  7 

483 


*35i 

1092 


Jan.  16 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  3 1 
Apr.  30 
May  31 
June  30 
July  31 

Days  197 


*97*73°°  25813  (L.3  10  8|  at 

Deduce  f  part  14  i^ 

Intereft  at  4  per  cent.  L.  2  1 6  7 

Vox.  II.  Part  II. 


Here  the  fums  on  either  fide  of  the  account  are  in-  intereft. 
troduced  according  to  the  order  of  their  dates.  Thofe 
on  the  Dr.  fide  are  added  to  the  former  balance,  and 
thole  on  the  Cr.  fide  fubtra£led.  Before  we  calculate 
the  days,  we  try  if  the  laft  fum  91I.  be  equal  to  the 
balance  of  the  account,  which  proves  the  additions  and 
fubtra&ions  ;  and,  before  multiplying,  we  try  if  the 
fum  of  the  column  of  days  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
days,  from  15th  January  to  31ft  of  Jul/. 

In  the  5th  and  6th  multiplications,  we  begin  at  the 
pence  column,  and  take  in  the  carriage.  In  the  7th, 
inftead  of  multiplying  the  6s.  8d.  by  21,  we  add  the 
third  part  21  to  the  produft,  becaufe  6s.  8d.  is  the 
third  of  a  pound.  This  is  done  by  marking  down  the 
fecond  line  1287,  inftead  of  1280.  As  the  computa¬ 
tion  on  the  odd  (hillings  and  pence  is  troublefome,  and 
makes  a  very  fmall  increafe  of  the  intereft,  fome  negleft 
them  altogether  ;  others  add  one  to  the  pound,  when  the 
(hillings  exceed  10,  and  negleft  them  when  below  it. 

2d.]  Required  intereft  on  the  following  account  to 
31ft  December,  allowing  5  per  cent,  when  the  balance 
is  due  to  J.  T.  and  4  per  cent,  when  due  to  N.  W. 

Dr.  Mr  J.  T.  his  account  current  with  N.  W.  Cr. 

Dec.  31.  To  balance  L.150  April  9.  By  cafh  L.  70 
Mar.  1 2.  To  cafh 
June  17.  To  cafti 
Sept.  24.  To  cafti  242 
178 


oa. 


9 

*775- 
Dec.  71. 

*77  6- 
Mar.  12. 


April  9. 


May  1  2. 


June 


To  cafh 

L. 


1  20  May  1 2.  By  cafti 
165  June  3.  By  cafti 
Aug.  2.  By  cafti 


3°° 

240 

10 


*7- 


Aug.  2. 
Sept.  24. 


oa. 

Dec.  31.  Dr.  235 


interen  am 
Deduce  -3- 


Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Cr. 

Cr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Cr. 

Cr. 


Dr. 


1 5° 


120 


270 

70 

200 

300 

1 00 
240 

34o 

*65 

1 75 
10 

l8J 

242 

57 

178 

28 


33 


J4 


53 


*5 


83 


365 


1 

J5° 

1050 

IO650 

2160 

*  54° 

756° 

i 

> 

6600 

220ft 

(  1360 

340 

476® 

1050 

7OO 

805* 

555 

925 

9803 

00  r- 

C4 

8jj 

OO 

oc-^r 

O  O 

*I95°5 

730c 

45 1 7° 

24815 

r  cent, 


Due  to  N.  W.  at  4  per  cent. 
Due  to  J.  T.  at  5  per  cent. 

Balance  due  to  N.  W. 

4M 


5  9 


L-J  3  < 
3  7  11 


L.  1  15 


oi 

In 


s 
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Intereft.  In  this  account,  the  balance  is  fometimes  due  to  the 

- v'-— /  one  party,  fometimes  to  the  other.  At  the  beginning, 

there  is  a  balance  due  to  N.  W.  5  and  on  the  9th  of 
April  there  is  200I.  due  him.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
.T.  T.  pays  him  300I.  which  difcharges  what  he  owed, 
and  leaves  a  balance  of  xool.  due  him.  The  balance 
continues  in  J.  T’s  favour  till  the  24th  of  September, 
when  N.  W.  pays  24 2l.  Thefe  changes  are  diftingui di¬ 
ed  by  the  marks  Dr.  and  Cr.  The  products  are  ex¬ 
tended  in  different  columns,  and  divided  feparately. 

When  payments  are  made  on  conflicted  debts,  at 
confiderable  di fiances  of  time,  it  is  ufual  to  calculate 
the  intereft  to  the  date  of  each  payment,  and  add  it  to 
the  principal,  and  then  fubtradl  the  payment  from  the 
amount. 

Ex.  A  bond  for  540I.  was  due  the  18th  Aug.  1772  ; 
and  there  was  paid  19th  March  1773,  501. 5  and  19th 
December  1773,  25I.  j  and  23d  September  1774,  25I.5 
and  J  8th  Augufl  1775,  nol.  Required  the  intereft 
and  balance  due  on  the  nth  November  1775  ? 


A  bond  clue  13th  Augufl  1772 

Intereft  to  19th  March  1773,  21  &  days  L.  16 


Paid  19th  March  1773 

Balance  due  19th  March  1773 

Intereft  to  19th  December  1 773, 272  days  19 


Paid  19th  December  1773 

Balance  due  19th  December  1773 
Intereft  to  23d  September  1774,  27S' "days  19 


Paid  23d  September  1774 

Eatanee  due  23d  September  1774 
Intereft  to  iSth  Auguft  1775,  329  days  22 


Paid  iSth  Auguft  1775 

Balance  due  iSth  Auguft  1775 
Intereft  to  nth  November  1775,  S5  days  4 


Balance  due  nth  November  1775 

Amount  of  the  intereft  L.  St 


L.  540 

2  6  16  2  6 


L.566 

2 

6 

50 

O 

0 

L  506 

2 

6 

12  19 

I 

2 

L-5*S 

3 

8 

*5 

0 

0: 

SCO 

3 

8 

0  9  19 

0 

9 

L  519 

4 

5 

25 

L.  494 

4 

5 

5  3  22 

5 

3 

L.  516 

9 

8 

I  10 

L.  4^6 

9 

8 

14  6  4 

T4 

6 

L.  411  4  2 

4  2 


Chap.  VIII.  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 


In  order  to  underfland  the  nature  of  vulgar  fractions, 
we  mufl  fuppofe  unity  (or  the  number  1)  divided  into 
feveral  equal  parts.  One  or  more  of  thefe  parts  is  call¬ 
ed  a  fraction,  and  is  reprefented  by  placing  one  number 
in  a  fmall  character  above  a  line,  and  another  under  it  : 
Tor  example,  two  fifth  parts  is  written  thus,  f.  The 
number  under  the  line  (5)  fhenys  how  many  parts  unity 
is  divided  into,  and  is  called  the  denominator .  The  num¬ 
ber  above  the  line  (2)  fhows  how  many  of  thefe  parts 
are  reprefented,  and  is  called  the  numerator. 

It  follows  from  the  manner  of  reprefenting  fractions, 
that,  when  the  numerator  is  increafed,  the  value  of  the 
fraftion  becomes  greater  ;  but,  when  the  denominator 
is  increafed,  the  value  becomes  lefs.  Hence  we  may 
infer,  that,  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  both 
increafed,  or  both  diminifhed,  in  the  fame  proportion, 
the  value  is  not  altered  \  and  therefore,  if  we  multiply 
2 
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both  by  any  number  whatever,  or  divide  them  by  any  Vulgar 
number  which  meafures  both,  we  (hall  obtain  other  Fra&iom. 

fractions  of  equal  value.  Thus,  every  fra&ion  may  be - v — 

expreifed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  have  all  the  fame 
fignification. 

A  fra&ion  annexed  to  an  integer,  or  whole  number, 
makes  a  mixed  number.  For  example,  five  and  two- 
third-parts,  or  5^.  A  fraction  whole  numerator  is 
greater  than  its  denominator  is  called  an  hnproper frac¬ 
tion.  For  example,  feventeen  third-parts,  or  tt7.  Frac¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  greater  than  unity.  Mixed  num¬ 
bers  may  be  reprefented  in  the  form  of  improper  frac¬ 
tions,  and  improper  fra£lions  may  be  reduced  to  mixed 
numbers,  and  fometimes  to  integers.  As  fractions 
whether  proper  or  improper  may  be  reprefented  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  we  mud  explain  the  method  of  reducing 
them  from  one.  form  to  another,  before  we  confider  the 
other  operations. 

Problem  I.  “  To  reduce  mixed  numbers  to  improper 
“  fractions  :  Multiply  the  integer  by  the  denominator 
“  of  the  fraction,  and  to  the  product  add  the  numerator. 

“  The  fum  is  the  numerator  of  the  improper  fra£lion 
u  fought,  and  is  placed  above  the  given  denominator.’* 

Ex.  5t~~  V7 
5  integer. 

3  denominator. 

1 5  produ£l. 

2  numerator  given. 


37  numerator  fought. 

Becaufe  one  is  equal  to  two  halves,  or  3  third-parts, 
or  4  quarters,  and  every  integer  is  equal  to  twice  as 
many  halves,  or  four  times  as  many  quarters,  and  fo 
on  5  therefore,  every  integer  may  be  expreffed  in  the 
form  of  an  improper  fraction,  having  an  affigned  deno¬ 
minator  :  The  numerator  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  integer  into  the  denominator.  Hence  the  reafon 
of  the  foregoing  rule  is  evident :  5,  reduced  to  an  im¬ 
proper  fraction,  whofe  denominator  is  3,  makes 
and  this  added  to  4  amounts  to  Tf. 

Problem  II.  “  To  reduce  improper  fractions  to 
“  whole  or  mixed  numbers :  Divide  the  numerator  by 
“  the  denominator.” 

Ex.  Vr— ^tv 
17)1 12(6i£  I.  3t#8 

102  2.  VV 

_  o  n  $  3  <5 

-  3.  rf 

IO  .  4.  yyy 

This  problem  is  the  converfe  of  the  former,  and  the 
reafon  may  be  illuftrated  in  the  fame  manner. 

Problem  III.  “  To  reduce  fra&ions  to  lower  terms: 
“  Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  num- 
“  ber  which  meafures  both,  and  place  the  quotients  in 
“  the  form  of  a  fra&ion.” 

Example,  4t6~  —  44  —  4 

Here  we  obferve  that  135  and  360  are  both  mea- 
fured  by  5,  and  the  quotients  form  4v>  which  is  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  value  as  444  lower  terms.  Again, 
27  and-  72  are  both  meafured  by  9,  and  the  quotients 
form  which  is  dill  of  equal  value,  and  in  lower  terms. 

It  is  generally  fuffieient,  in  practice,  to  divide  by  fuch 
meafures  as  are  found  to  anfwer  on  infpe£lion,  or  by  the 
rules  given  p.  629.  col.  2.  But,  if  it  he  required  to  re¬ 
duce  a  fra&ion  to  the  lowed  poflibls  terms,  we  mud  di¬ 
vide 


5* 

6. 

7- 

8. 


VV5 

*7  ?  9  4 
TT 
8  6  4  1 
¥T 
4  *  6  z 
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Vulgar  vide  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  greateft 
Fractions,  number  which  meafures  both.  What  number  this  is 

— - -  may  not  be  obvious,  but  will  always  be  found  by  the 

following  rule. 

To  find  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  two  num¬ 
bers,  divide  the  greater  by  the  lefifer,  and  the  divifor 
by  the  remainder  continually,  till  nothing  remain  5  the 
laft  divifor  is  the  greateft  common  meafure. 

Example .  Required  the  greateft  number  which  mea¬ 
fures  475  and  589  ? 

Here  we  divide  589  by  475, 
and  the  remainder  is  1145  then 
we  divide  475  by  114,  and 
the  remainder  is  19  ;  then  we 
divide  114  by  19,  and  there  is 
no  remainder  :  from  which  we 
infer,  that  19,  the  laft  divifor, 
is  the  greateft  common  mea*- 
fure. 


475)589(1 

475 


“4)475(4 

456 


19)  “4(6 

“4 


o 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  this,  we  muff  obferve,  that 
any  number  which  meafures  two  others,  will  alfo  mea¬ 
fure  their  fum  and  tUir  difference,  and  will  meafure 
any  multiple  of  either.  In  the  foregoing  example,  any 
number  which  meafures  589,  and  475,  will  meafure 
their  difference  1 14,  and  will  meafure  456,  which  is  a 
multiple  of  114;  and  any  number  which  meafures  475, 
and  456,  will  alfo  meafure  their  difference  19.  Con- 
fequently,  no  number  greater  than  19  can  meafure  589 
and  475.  Again,  19  will  meafure  them  both,  for  it 
meafures  114,  and  therefore  meafures  456,  which  is  a 
multiple  of  114,  and  475,  which  is  juft  19  more  than 
456;  and,  becaufe  it  meafures  475  and  114,  it  will 
meafure  their  fum  589.  To  reduce  £-£4  to  the  loweft 
poflible  terms,  we  divide  both  numbers  by  19,  and  it 
■comes  to  4r* 

If  there  be  no  common  meafure  greater  than  I,  the 
fraction  is  already  in  the  loweft  terms. 

If  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  3  numbers  be  re¬ 
quired,  we  find  the  greateft  meafure  of  the  two  firft, 
and  then  the  greateft  meafure  of  that  number,  and  the 
third.  If  there  be  more  numbers,  we  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Problem  IV.  44  To  reduce  fractions  to  others  of 
44  equal  value  that  have  the  fame  denominator  :  ift, 
44  Multiply  the  numerator  of  each  fra&ion  by  all  the 
44  denominators  except  its  own.  The  products  are  nn- 
44  merators  to  the  refpe&ive  fra&ions  fought.”  2d, 
44  Multiply  all  the  denominators  into  each  other  *,  the 
44  produfl  is  the  common  denominator.” 

Ex-  T  and  i  and  and  -f|§  and  444. 

4X9X8n:288  firft  numerator. 

7  X  5  X  8—280  fecond  numerator. 

3X5X9=135  third  numerator. 

5  X  9  X  8=360  common  denominator. 

Here  we  multiply  4,  the  numerator  of  the  firft  frac¬ 
tion,  by  9  and  3  the  denominators  of  the  two  others  3 
and  the  product  288  is  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
fought,  equivalent  to  the  firft.  The  other  numerators 
are  found  in  like  manner,  and  the  common  denomina¬ 
tor  360,  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  given  denomi* 
nators  5,  9,  8,  into  each  other.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
whole  operation,  the  numerators  and  denominators  of 
each  fraction  are  multiplied  by  the  fame  number,  and 
therefore  their  value  is  not  altered. 
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The  fra&ions  thus  obtained  may  be  reduced  to  lower  Vulgar 
terms,  if  the  feveral  numerators  and  denominators  have  Fractions, 
a  common  meafure  greater  than  unity.  Or,  after  ar-  4  v~  ‘ 
ranging  the  number  for  multiplication,  as  is  done 
above,  if  the  fame  number  occur  in  each  rank,  we  may 
dafh  them  out  and  negled  them  3  and  if  numbers 
which  have  a  common  meafure  occur  in  each,  we  may 
dafh  them  out  and  life  the  quotients  in  their  ftead  *,  or 
any  number  which  is  a  multiple  of  all  the  given  deno¬ 
minators,  may  be  ufed  as  a  common  denominator. 

Sometimes  a  number  of  this  kind  will  occur  on  infpcc- 
tion,  and  the  new  numerators  are  found  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  given  ones  by  the  common  denominator,  and 
dividing  the  produ&s  by  the  refpedlive  given  denomi¬ 
nators. 

If  the  articles  given  for  any  operation  be  mixed  num 
bers,  they  are  reduced  to  improper  fractions  by  Pro¬ 
blem  I.  If  the  anfwer  obtained  be  an  improper  frac¬ 
tion,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mixed  number  by  Problem  II. 

And,  it  is  convenient  to  reduce  fractions  to  lower 
terms,  when  it  can  be  done,  by  Problem  III.  which 
makes  their  value  better  apprehended,  and  facilitates 
any  following  operation.  The  reduction  of  fractions  to 
the  fame  denominator  by  Problem  IV.  is  needfary  to 
prepare  them  for  addition  or  fubtra&ion,  but  not  for 
multiplication  or  divifion. 

1.  Addition  of  Vulgar  Fractions.  22 

Rule.  44  Reduce  them,  if  necefiary,  to  a  common 
u  denominator  3  add  the  numerators,  and  place  the 
44  fum  above  the  denominator.” 

Ex.  lft.]f +i~U+ir  ^  Problem  IV.=U 

2d.]  4+1+15=  #T§4-ifS  +  3T^=  VtV  U°o 

By  Problem  1I.=3^=t444 

The  numerators  of  fra&ions  that  have  the  fame  de- 
nominator  fignify  like  parts  3  and  the  reafon  for  add¬ 
ing  them  is  equally  obvious,  as  that  for  adding  (hillings 
or  any  other  inferior  denomination. 

Mixed  numbers  may  be  added,  by  annexing  the  fum 
of  the  fractions  to  the  fum  of  the  integers.  If  the  for¬ 
mer  be  a  mixed  number,  its  integer  is  added  to  the 
other  integers. 

2.  Subtraction  of  Vulgar  Fractions.  27 

Rule.  44  Reduce  the  fra&ions  to  a  common  deno- 
44  minator  3  fubtra&  the  numerator  of  the  fubtrabend 
44  from  the  numerator  of  the  minuend,  and  place  the 
44  remainder  above  the  denominator.” 

Ex.  Subtraft  \  from  Ts?  remainder 

s  —  from  35 

14  f  by  Prob.  IV.  take  24 

T-ITJ 

rem.  ir. 

To  fubtradl  a  fraction  from  an  integer  :  fubtraft  the 
numerator  from  the  denominator,  and  place  the  remain¬ 
der  above  the  denominator  3  prefix  to  this  the  integer 
diminifhed  by  unity. 

Ex.  Subtraft  from  12.  remainder  1 1-^. 

To  fubtra£l  mixed  numbers,  proceed  with  the  frac¬ 
tions  by  the  foregoing  rule,  and  with  the  integers  in 
the  common  method.  If  the  numerator  of  the  frac¬ 
tion  in  the  fubtrabend  exceed  that  in  the  minuend, 
borrow  the  value  of  the  denominator,  and  repay  it  by 
adding  1  to  the  unit  place  of  the  fubtrahend. 

4  M  2 


Ex. 


1 
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Vulgar  Ex.  Subtract  145^  from  23 8 f. 

248^  n 

by  Prob.  IV.  145*3. 

1021t 

Here,  becaufe  27,  the  numerator  of  the  fradlion  In 
the  minuend,  is  lefs  than  35,  the  numerator  of  the 
fubtrahend,  we  borrow  45  the  denominator  ;  27  and 
45  make  72,  from  which  we  fubtradl  35,  and  obtain 
37  for  the  numerator  of  the  fradlion  in  the  remain¬ 
der,  and  we  repay  what  was  borrowed,  by  adding  I 
to  5  in  the  unit  place  of  the  fubtrahend. 

The  reafon  of  the  operations  in  adding  or  fubtradl- 
ing  fractions  will  be  fully  underilood,  if  we  place  the 
numerators  of  the  fradlions  in  a  column  like  a  lower 
denomination,  and  add  or  fubtradl  them  as  integers, 
carrying  or  borrowing  according  to  the  value  of  the 
higher  denomination. 

3.  Multiplication  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Rule.  “  Multiply  the  numerators  of  the  fadlors 
“  together  for  the  numerator  of  the  product,  and  the 
“  denominators  together  for  the  denominator  of  the 
“  product.” 

Ex.  ift.J-f- X 4— ir  2d.]8 ^xn=1\i1X6S^ 

2X5=10  num.  8J=  V  by  Prob.  1. 

3  X  7=21  den.  7|=V  by  ditto. 

42x31  =  1302 

5X4  =  20 

To  multiply  4  by  is  the  fame  as  to  find  what  two 
third  parts  of  4  comes  to  $  if  one-third  part  only  had 
been  required,  it  would  have  been  obtained  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  denominator  7  by  3,  becaufe  the  value 
of  fractions  is  leflfened  when  their  denominators  are 
increafed  :  and  this  comes  to  \  and,  becaufe  two- 
thirds  were  required,  we  muft  double  that  fraction, 
which  is  done  by  multiplying  the  numerator  by  2, 
and  comes  to  4t-  Hence  we  infer,  that  fradlions  of 
fradlions,  or  compound  fradlions,  fuch  as  4  of  4  are 
reduced  to  fimple  ones  by  multiplication.  The  fame 
method  is  followed  when  the  compound  fraction  is 
cxprefifed  in  three  parts  or  more. 

If  a  number  be  multiplied  by  any  integer,  its  va¬ 
lue  is  increafed:  If  it  be  multiplied  by  1,  or  taken 
one  time,  it  undergoes  no  alteration.  If  it  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  a  proper  fraction,  or  taken  for  one  half,  two 
thirds,  or  the  like,  its  value  is  diminifhed,  and  the 
produdl  is  lefs  than  the  number  multiplied. 

The  foregoing  rule  extends  to  every  cafe,  when  there 
are  fradlions  in  either  fadlor.  For  mixed  numbers  may 
be  reduced  to  improper  fractions,  as  is  done  in  Ex.  2d.  \ 
and  integers  may  be  written,  or  underilood  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  in  the  form  of  fradlions  whofe  numerator  is  1.  It 
will  be  convenient,  however,  to  give  fome  further  di- 
redtious  for  proceeding,  when  one  of  the  fadlors  is  an 
integer,  or  when  one  or  both  are  mixed  numbers. 

ift,  To  multiply  an  integer  by  a  fradlion,  multiply 
it  by  the  numerator,  and  divide  the  produdl  by.  the 
denominator.  Ex.  3756  Xt:=2253J- 

3 

5)11268(22534 

2d,  To  multiply  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number, 
we  multiply  it  firfl  by  the  integer,  and  then  by  the 
fradlion,  and  add  the  produdls. 

3 
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Ex.  I38XJ|=793I  138x5=690  Vu|gar 

*38  X  i  Fradlions. 


4)4M(  103! 

793! 

3d,  To  multiply  a  mixed  number  by  a  fradlion, 
we  may  multiply  the  integer  by  the  fradlion,  and  the 
two  fradlions  together,  and  add  the  products. 

Ex.  15ixl=3rV 

15  X 4—3  4  =3 A 
-|xl=  tV  =  tV 


4th,  When  both  fadlors  are  mixed  numbers,  we  may 
multiply  each  part  of  the  multiplicand  firft  by  the  in¬ 
teger  of  the  multiplier,  and  then  by  the  fradlion,  and 
add  the  four  produdts. 

Ex.  8!  by  7! 

8X7=  56 

8  X  1=  V4=  6  by  Prob.  II. 

t  X  7  —  x  —  2r 

1  XX  5 6 

T  X  % —  To 

produdl  654V  as  before. 

4.  Division  of  Vulgar  Fractions.  2- 

RulE  I.  “  Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  divl- 
“  dend  by  the  denominator  of  the  divifor.  The  pro- 
u  dudl  is  the  numerator  of  the  quotient.” 

II.  “  Multiply  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by 
w  the  numerator  of  the  divifor.  The  produdl  is  the 
“  denominator  of  the  quotient.” 

Ex.  Divide  4  by  Quotient  4J- 

2X9=i8 

5X7  =  31* 

To  explain  the  reafon  of  this  operation,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  it  required  to  divide  4  by  7,  or  to  take  one  fe- 
venth  part  of  that  fradlion.  This  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  denominator  by  7  j  for  the  value  of 
fradlions  is  diminifhed  by  increafing  their  denomina¬ 
tors,  and  comes  to  TaT.  Again,  Becaufe  4  is  nine 
times  lefs  than  feven,  the  quotient  of  any  number  di¬ 
vided  by  4  will  be  nine  times  greater  than  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  fame  number  divided  by  7.  Therefore 
we  multiply  -yf  by  9,  and  obtain 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  have  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tor,  it  is  fufficient  to  divide  the  numerators. 

Ex.  44  divided  by  tt  quotes  4. 

The  quotient  of  any  number  divided  by  a  proper 
fradlion  is  greater  than  the  dividend.  It  is  obvious, 
that  any  integer  contains  more  halves,  more  third 
parts  and  the  like,  than  it  contains  units  •,  and,  if  an 
integer  and  fradlion  be  divided  alike,  the  quotients 
will  have  the  fame  proportion  to  the  numbers  divi¬ 
ded  ;  but  the  value  of  an  integer  is  increafed  when 
the  divifor  is  a  proper  fradlion  }  therefore,  the  value 
of  a  fradlion  in  the  like  cafe  is  increafed  alfo. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  every  cafe, 
by  reducing  integers  and  mixed  numbers  to  the  form 
of  improper  fradlions.  We  fhall  add  fome  diredlions 
for  Shortening  the  operation  when  integers  and  mixed 
numbers  are  concerned. 

I  ft,  When  the  dividend  is  an  integer,  multiply  it, 

by 
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Vulgar  by  the  denominator  of  the  divifor,  and  divide  the  pro- 
Fr  ad  ions,  du&  by  the  numerator. 

- v—'  Ex.  Divide  3  6  3  by  4 

7 


56 


1 6 
M 


o  4  _ *ff 

2tT  —  TT 


5)2576(SMt  quotient.^  # 

2d,  When  the  divifor  is  an  integer,  and  the  dividend 
a  fra&ion,  multiply  the  denominator  by  the  divifor, 
and  place  the  produ6f  under  the  numerator* 

Ex.  Divide  |  by  5  quotient 

8x5=4° 

3d,  When  the  divifor  is  an  integer,  and  the  dividend 
a  mixed  number,  divide  the  integer,  and  annex  the 
fra£Hon  to  the  remainder  ;  then  reduce  the  mixed  num¬ 
ber,  thus  formed,  to  an  improper  fraction,  and  multiply 
its  denominator  by  the  divifor. 

Ex.  To  divide  576  T4r  by  7  quotient  824* 

7)  576  (82  Here  we  divide  576  by  7, 

the  quotient  is  82,  and  the 
remainder  2,  to  which  we  an¬ 
nex  the  fraction  T*r ;  and  re¬ 
duce  2t4t  to  an  improper 
frattion  4f,  and  multiplyjts 
denominator  by  7,  which 
II  X  7  =  76  gives  44*  . 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  fra&ions  as  abftratl 
numbers,  and  laid  down  the  neceflfary  rules  accordingly. 
We  now  proceed  to  apply  thefe  to  pra&ice.  Shillings, 
and  pence  may  be  confidered  as  fra&ions  of  pounds, 
and  lower  denominations  of  any  kind  as  fra&ions  of 
higher  ;  and  any  operation,  where  different  denomina¬ 
tions  occur,  may  be  wrought  by  exprefling  the  lower 
ones  in  the  form  of  vulgar  fractions,  and  proceeding  by 
the  foregoing  rules.  For  this  purpofe  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  problems  are  necelfary. 

Problem  V.  44  To  reduce  lower  denominations  to 
“  fractions  of  higher,  place  the  given  number  for  the 
44  numerator,  and  the  value  of  the  higher  for  the  deno- 
44  minator.”  Examples. 

1.  Reduce  7d.  to  the  fra£H<m  of  a  (hilling.  Anf.  tV 

2.  Reduce  7d.  to  a  fra&ion  of  a  pound.  Anf.  ^o* 

3.  Reduce  15s.  7d.  to  a  fra&ion  of  a  pound.  Anf. 
Problem  VI.  44  To  value  fractions  of  higher  deno- 

44  minations,  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  value  of 
44  the  given  denomination  *,  and  divide  the  product  by 
44  the  denominator  ;  if  there  be  a  remainder,  multiply 
44  it  by  the  value  of  the  next  denomination,  and  conti- 
44  nue  the  divifion.” 

Ex.  1  ft.]  Required  the  value  2d.]  Required  the  value 

of  4-  of  I  cwt. 


of  ii  of  ll. 


17 

20 


<$o)34°(  5 

300 


d. 

8 


8 
9 

- -  qrs.  lb. 

9)3 2C  3  *5$ 
27 


40 

12 


5 

28 


60)480 

480 


9)140 

9 


5° 

45 
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In  the  firft  example,  we  multiply  the  numerator  17  Decimal 
by  20,  the  number  of  (hillings  in  a  pound,  and  divide  Fruitions.^ 
the  product  340  by  60,  the  denominator  of  the  frac-  v— 1 

tion,  and  obtain  a  quotient  of  5  (hillings;  then  we 
multiply  the  remainder  40  by  12,  the  number  of 
pence  in  a  (hilling,  which  produces  480,  which  divid¬ 
ed  by  60  quotes  8d.  without  a  remainder.  In  the 
fecond  example  we  proceed  in  the  fame  manner;  but 
as  there  is  a  remainder,  the  quotient  is  completed  by  a 
fraction. 

Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fradlion  does  not  amount 
to  an  unit  of  the  loweft  denomination  ;  but  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  fradlion  of  that  or  any  other  denomina¬ 
tion,  by  multiplying  the  numerator  according  to  the 
value  of  the  places.  Thus  t^VsT  °*  a  Pound  e9uaI 
to  -rihf  of  a  (lulling,  or  TV¥V  of  a  penny,  T9/-inr  of  » 
farthing. 

Chap.  IX-  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS.  *6 


Sect.  I.  Notation  and  Reduction. 

The  arithmetic  of  vulgar  fra&ions  is  tedious,  and 
even  intricate  to  beginners.  The  difficulty  arifes  chiefly 
from  the  variety  of  denominators  ;  for  when  numbers 
are  divided  into  different  kinds  of  parts,  they  cannot  be 
eafily  compared.  This  conflderation  gave  rife  to  the 
invention  of  decimal  fra&ions,  where  the  units  are  di¬ 
vided  into  like  parts;  and  the  divilions  and  fubdivifions 
are  regulated  by  the  fame  fcale  which  is  ufed  in  the 
arithmetic  of  integers.  The  firft  figure  of  a  decimal 
fraction  ftgnifies  tenth  parts,  the  next  hundredth  parts, 
the  next  thoufandth  parts,  and  fo  on  :  and  the  columns 
may  be  titled  accordingly.  Decimals  are  diftinguiftied 
by  a  point,  which  feparates  them  from  integers,  if  any 
be  prefixed* 

The  ufe  of  cyphers  in  decimals,  as  well  as  in  inte¬ 
gers,  is  to  bring  the  (ignificant  figures  to  their  proper 
places,  on  which  their  value  depends.  As  cyphers, 
when  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  an  integer,  have  no 
fignification,  but,  when  placed  on  the  right  hand,  in- 
creafe  the  value  ten  times  each  ;  fo  cyphers,  when  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  right  hand  of  a  decimal,  have  no  fignifica¬ 
tion  ;  but,  when  placed  on  the  left  hand,  dimini (h  the 
value  ten  times  each. 

The  notation  and  numeration  of  decimals  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  following  examples. 


4.7  fignifies 

•47 

.047 

.407 

4-°7 

4.007 


Four  and  feven  tenth  parts. 

Four  tenth  parts,  and  feven  hundredth 
parts,  or  47  hundredth  parts. 

Four  hundredth  parts,  and  feven  thou¬ 
fandth  parts,  or  47  thoufandth  parts. 
Four  tenth  parts,  and  feven  thoufandth. 

parts,  or  407  thoufandth  parts. 

Four,  and  feven  hundredth  parts. 

Four,  and  feven  thoufandth  parts. 


The  column  next  the  decimal  point  is  fometimes 
called  decimal  primes ,  the  next  decimal  Jeconds  ;  and 
fo  on. 

To  reduce  vulgar  fra&ions  to  decimal  ones  :  44  An- 
44  nex  a  cypher  to  the  numerator,  and  divide  it  by  the 
44  denominator,  annexing  a  cypher  continually  to  the 
44  remainder.’* 


Ex. . 


646 
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Fractions. 


!ft.]  4f—  *6  2d.]  -5^=  .07 8 1 25 

3d.]  y—,666 

75)120(16 

64)5°0(°78i25 

3)20(666 

75 

448 

18 

■ 

— — 1  " 

-■  ■■■ 

450 

520 

*20 

450 

512 

18 

— 

— 

—  -  ■ 

0 

80 

20 

64 

18 

■  ■■  ■'  ■ 

- 

l60 

I2S 

320 

320 

20 

•]  4—83 % 

5th.]  t7tzz:.259  6th.] 

A=.3,iS,iS. 

6)50(83 

27)70(2 59 

22)70(31818 

48 

54 

66 

■ 

- 

- 

*20 

160 

*40 

18 

I35 

22 

— - 

■" '  ■ 

•>*—  > 

20 

250 

180 

18 

243 

176 

1 

— ■ 

20 

*70 

*40 
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as  Ex.  3d  and  5th.  If  othenvife,  as  Ex.  4th  and  6ih,  0ecim,, 
they  ate  mixed  repeaters  or  circulates,  and  the  figures  Fraftioni. 
prefixed  to  thofe  in  regular  fueceflion  are  called  the 
finite  part.  Repeating  figures  are  generally  diftinguiflv- 
ed  by  a  dalli,  and  circulates  by  a  comma,  or  other  mark, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  circle  5  and  the  begin’ 
rung  of  a  repeater  or  circulate  is  pointed  out  in  the  di- 
vifion  by  an  afterifk. 

Lower  denominations  may  be  confidered  as  fra<ftions 
of  higher  ones,  and  reduced  to  decimals  accordingly. 

We  may  proceed  by  the  following  rule,  which  is  the 
fame,  iiveffeft,  as  the  former. 

To  reduce  lower  denominations  to  decimals  of  higher. 

Annex  a  cypher  to  the  lower  denomination,  and  di- 
“  vide  it  by  the  value  of  the  higher.  When  there  are 
“  feveral  denominations,  begin  at  the  loweft,  and  reduce 
44  them  in  their  order.” 

Ex.  To  reduce  5  cut.  2  qr.  21  lb.  to  a  decimal  of  a 
ton  ? 

2&)2io(.75  4)2-75(-6875  20)5.68740284375 

M  4O 


I96 

I4O 

140 


35 

32 

30 

28 


168 

160 

87 

80 


22 


180 

The  reafon  of  this  operation  will  be  evident,  if  we 
confider  that  the  numerator  of  a  vulgar  fra&ion  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  divided  by  the  denominator  \  and  this 
di vifion  is  actually  performed  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  de¬ 
cimal. 

In  like  manner,  when  there  is  a  remainder  left  in  di- 
vifion,  we  may  extend  the  quotient  to  a  decimal,  in- 
ilead  of  completing  it  by  a  vulgar  fraction,  as  in  the 
following  example : 

25)646(25!!  or  25.84. 

50 

146 

I25 

Rem.  21.0 
200 

100 

100 

o 

From  the  foregoing  examples,  we  may  diftinguifh 
the  feveral  kinds  of  decimals.  Some  vulgar  fra&ions 
may  be  reduced  exa&ly  to  decimals,  as  Ex.  ift  and 
2d,  and  are  called  terminate  or  finite  decimals.  Others 
cannot  be  exa&ly  reduced,  becaufe  the  divifion  al¬ 
ways  leaves  a  remainder  \  but,  by  continuing  the  di¬ 
vifion,  we  will  perceive  how  the  decimal  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  length  whatever.  Thefe  are  called  infi¬ 
nite  decimals.  If  the  fame  figure  continually  returns, 
as  in  Ex.  3d  and  4th,  they  are  called  repeaters.  If  two 
or  more  figures  return  in  their  order,  they  are  called 
circulates .  If  this  regular  fueceflion  go  on  from  the 
beginning,  they  are  called  pure  repeaters ,  or  circulates , 


20 

75 

20 

60 

— 

... 

-0 

*5° 

140 

100 

100 

o 

Here,  in  order  to  reduce  21  lb.  to  a  decimal  of  1  qr.  we 
annex  a  cypher,  and  divide  by  28,  the  value  of  1  qr. 
This  gives  .75.  Then  we  reduce  2.75  qrs.  to  a  de¬ 
cimal  of  1  cwt.  by  dividing  by  4,  the  value  of  1  cwt. 
and  it  comes  to  .6875.  Lafily,  5.6875  cwt.  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  decimal  of  a  ton  by  dividing  by  20,  and  comes 
to  .284375. 

To  value  a  decimal fraBion.  “  Multiply  it  by  the 
“  value  of  the  denomination,  and  cut  off  as  many  de- 
“  cimal  places  from  the  product  as  there  are  in  the  mul- 
41  tiplicand.  The  reft  are  integers  of  the  lower  deno- 
44  mination.” 

Example .  What  is  the  value  of  .425  of  L.  1  ? 

•425 

20 


fti.  8.500 

6 


d.  3.000 

Sect.  II.  Arithmetic  ^Terminate  Decimals. 

The  value  of  decimal  places  decreafes  like  that  of  in-  27 
tegers,  ten  of  the  lower  place  in  either  being  equal  to 
one  of  the  next  higher  :  and  the  fame  holds  in  pafling 
from  decimals  to  integers.  Therefore,  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  in  the  fame  way  with  decimals, 

whether 


I 
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Decimal  whether  placed  by  themfelves  or  annexed  to  Integers, 
Fractions.,  as  with  pure  integers.  The  only  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
arrangement  and  pointing  of  the  decimals. 

In  addition  and  fubtraBion ,  44  Arrange  units  under 
“  units,  tenth  parts  under  tenth  parts,  and  proceed  as 
44  in  integers.” 

32.035  from  13.348  and  12.248 
116.374  take  9.2993  10.6752 

160.63  -  - 

12.3645  4.0487  1.5728 

33M°35 

In  multiplication ,  44  Allow  as  many  decimal  places 
44  in  the  produft  as  there  are  in  both  faftors.  If  the 
“  product  has  not  fo  many  places,  fupply  them  by  pre- 
44  fixing  cyphers  on  the  left  hand.” 

Ex.  ift.J  1.37  2d.]  43.75  3d.]  .1572 

1.8  .48  .12 


35000 

17500 


.01864 


2.466  21.0000 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  may  be  explained,  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  value  of  the  produft  depends  on  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  favors  ;  and  fince  each  decimal  place  in  ei¬ 
ther  faftor  diminiflies  its  value  ten  times,  it  muft  equal¬ 
ly  diminifh  the  value  of  the  product. 

To  multiply  decimals  by  10,  move  the  decimal  point 
one  place  to  the  right  3  to  multiply  by  1 00,  1000,  or 
the  like,  move  it  as  many  places  to  the  right  as  there 
are  cyphers  in  the  multiplier. 

In  divijion ,  44  Point  the  quotient  fo  that  there  may 
44  be  an  equal  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend 
44  as  in  the  divifor  and  quotient  together.” 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  fame  of  decimal  places  in 
the  divifor  and  dividend,  there  will  be  as  many  in  the 
quotient. 

If  there  be  more  in  the  dividend,  the  quotient  will 
have  as  many  as  the  dividend  has  more  than  the  di¬ 
vifor. 

If  there  be  more  in  the  divifor,  wTe  muft  annex  (or 
fuppofe  annexed)  as  many  cyphers  to  the  dividend  as 
may  complete  the  number  in  the  divifor,  and  all  th© 
figures  of  the  quotient  are  integers. 

If  the  divifion  leave  a  remainder,  the  quotient  may 
be  extended  to  more  decimal  places  3  but  thefe  are  not 
regarded  in  fixing  the  decimal  point. 

The  reafon  for  fixing  the  decimal  point,  as  directed, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  rule  fullowed  in  multiplica¬ 
tion.  The  quotient  multiplied  by  the  divifor  produces 
the  dividend  3  and  therefore  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  is  equal  to  thofe  in  the  divifor 
and  quotient  together. 

The  firft  figure  of  the  quotient  is  always  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  decimal  point,  and  on  the  fame  fide 
as  the  figure  of  the  dividend,  which  (lands  above  the 
unit  place  of  the  firft  prod u£h  This  alfo  takes  place  in 
integers  :  and  the  reafon  is  the  fame  in  both. 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  numbers  were  dimi- 
niftied  when  multiplied  by  proper  fractions,  and  increaf- 
ed  when  divided  by  the  fame.  Thus,  multiplication  by 
fraftiotis  correfponds  with  divifion  by  integers  3  and 
divifion  by  fractions  with  multiplication  by  integers  3 
when  we  multiply  by  f  or  .5,  we  obtain  the  fame  an- 
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fwer  as  when  we  divide  by  2,  and  every  integer  has  a 
correfpondent  decimal,  which  maybe  called  its  reci¬ 
procal,  Multiplication  by  that  decimal  fupplies  the 
place  of  divifion  by  the  integer,  and  divifion  fupplies 
the  place  of  multiplication. 

To  find  the  reciprocal  of  any  number,  divide  1  with 
cyphers  annexed  by  that  number. 

Ex.  Required  the  reciprocal  of  625* 
625)i.ooo(.ooi6 
625 


the 


3 1 25 
3I25 


56250 

9375 


o  15.0000 

Becaufe  .0016  is  ^ T  cf  unity,  any  number  multi¬ 
plied  by  that  fraftion  will  be  diminiftied  625  times. 
For  a  like  reafon,  the  quotient  of  any  number  divided 
by  .0016,  will  be  equal  to  the  produft  of  the  fam^  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  625.  Example. 


(16.0000(322500 

516 

l8 . 

625 

36 

2580 

32 

103 2 

3096 

40 

3  2 

322500 

80 

80 

0 

Sect.  III.  Approximate  Decimals. 

It  has  been  (hown  that  fome  decimals,  though  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  length,  are  never  complete  3  and  others, 
which  terminate  at  laft,  fometimes  confift  of  fo  many 
places,  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  praftice  to  extend 
them  fully.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  may  extend  the  decimal 
to  three,  four,  or  more  places,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  articles,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  required, 
and  rejeft  the  reft  of  it  as  inconfiderable.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  we  may  perform  any  operation  with  eafe  by  the 
common  rules,  and  the  anfvvers  we  obtain  are  fufficient- 
ly  exaft  for  any  purpofe  in  bufinefs.  Decimals  thus  re- 
ftrifted  are  called  approximates . 

Shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  may  be  eafily  redu¬ 
ced  to  decimals  of  three  places,  by  the  following  rule, 
dake  half  the  (hillings  for  the  firft  decimal  place,  and 
the  number  of  farthings  increafed  by  one,  if  it  amount 
to  24  or  upwards  *,  by  two,  if  it  amount  to  48  or  up¬ 
wards  3  and  by  three,  if  it  amount  to  7  2  or  upwards, 
for  the  two  next  places. 

The  reafon ,of  this  is,  that  20  (hillings  make  a  pound, 
two  (hillings  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound  3  and  there¬ 
fore 
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Decimal 

Fra<ftions* 


O 

The  produft  of  any  number  multiplied  by  .0016  is 
e  fame  as  the  quotient  divided  by  625.  Example. 

625)9375(«5  9375 

625  .0016 


5tS 


<1 
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Decimal  fore  lnlf  the  number  of  {Hillings  makes  the  firft  deci- 
Fradtions.  mal  place.  If  there  were  50  farthings  iri  a  {hilling, 

'  or  IOOO  in  a  pound,  the  units  of  the  farthings  in  the 
remainder  would  be  thoufandth  parts,  and  the  tens 
would  be  hundredth  parts,  and  fo  would  give  the  two 
next  decimal  places;  but  becaufe  there  are  only  48 
farthings  in  a  {hilling,  or  960  in  a  pound,  every  far¬ 
thing  is  a  little  more  than  the  thoufandth  part  of  a 
pound  ;  and  finCe  24  farthings  make  25  thoufandth 
parts,  allowance  is  made  for  that  excels  by  adding  1 
for  every  24  farthings,  as  directed. 

If  the  number  of  farthings  be  24,  48,  or  72,  and 
confequently  the  fecond  and  third  decimal  places  25, 
50,  and  75,  they  are  exa&ly  right*,  other-wife  they  are 
not  quite  complete,  fince  there  fhould  be  an  allowance 
of  -3^,  not  only  for  24,  48,  and  72  farthings,  but  for 
every  other  fingle  farthing.  They  may  be  complet¬ 
ed  by  the  following  rule  :  Multiply  the  fecond  and 
third  decimal  places,  or  their  excefs  above  25,  50,  75, 
by  4.  If  the  product  amount'  to  24  or  upwards, 
add  1  ;  if  48,  add  25  if  72,  add  3.  By  this  ope¬ 
ration  we  obtain  two  decimal  places  more ;  and  by 
continuing  the  fame  operation,  we  may  extend  the 
decimal  till  it  terminate  in  25,  50,  75,  or  in  a  re¬ 
peater. 

Decimals  of  fterling  money  of  three  places  may  ea- 
fily  be  reduced  to  {hillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  by 
the  following  rule  :  Double  the  firft  decimal  place,  and 
if  the  fecond  be  5  or  upwards,  add  1  thereto  for  {hil¬ 
lings.  Then  divide  the  fecond  and  third  decimal  places, 
or  their  excefs  above  50,  by  4,  firft  deducing  I,  if  it 
amount  to  25,  or  upwards  ;  the  quotient  is  pence,  and 
the  remainder  farthings. 

As  this  rule  is  the  converfe  of  the  former  one,  the 
reafon  of  the  one  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  other. 
The  value  obtained  by  it,  unlefs  the  decimal  terminate 
in  25,  50  or  75,  is  a  little  more  than  the  true  value ; 
for  there  {hould  be  a  dedu&ion,  not  only  of  I  for  25, 
but  a  little  dedu&ion  of  -JT  on  the  remaining  figures  of 
thefe  places. 

We  proceed  to  give  fome  examples  of  the  arithme¬ 
tic  of  approximates,  and  fubjoin  any  necefiary  observa¬ 
tions. 

Subtraction. 

Cwt .  qrs .  lb . 

3  2  2  =  3.51785 

I  1  19=11.41964 
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Addition. 

Cwt .  qrs .  lb . 

3  2  14=  3.625 

2  3  22=:  2.94642 

3  3  I9—  3 -9 1 964 

4  1  25=  4-47321 


2  -  II 


2.09821 


Multiplication. 

Decimal 

Meth,  I  fl]8  27  8  + 

Meth .  2d]8278 

Meth.  3^^278  fraction*. 

2I53  + 

2153 

3512 - - - 

24834 

16556 

16556 

4i390 

827 

8 

827 

8278 

4J3 

90 

4*3 

*6556 

24 

834 

24 

1 78  2[  2534 

*782  2534 

1782 

Here  the  laft  four  places  are  quite 

uncertain.  The 

right-hand  figure  of  each  particular  produfl  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  8  into  the  figures  of  the  multiplier  ; 
but  if  the  multiplicand  had  been  extended,  the  carriage 
from  the  rjght-hand  place  would  have  been  taken  in  ; 
confequently  the  right-hand  place  of  each  particular 
product:,  and  the  four  places  of  the  total  produ£l,  which 
depend  on  thefe,  are  quite  uncertain.  Since  part  of  the 
operation  therefore  is  ufelefs,  we  may  omit  it;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  (as  in  p.  629. 
col.  i.ffth  variety)  at  the  higheft  place  of  the  multi¬ 
plier.  We  may  perceive  that  all  the  figures  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  line  on  Meth.  2.  ferve  no  purpofe,  and 
may  be  left  out,  if  we  only  multiply  the  figures  on  the 
multiplicand,  whofe  produ&s  are  placed  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  lin?.  This  is  readily  done  by  inverting 
the  multiplier  in  Meth.  3.  and  beginning  each  produft 
-with  the  multiplication  of  that  figure  which  ftands  above 
the  figure  of  the  multiplier  that  produces  it,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  carriage  from  the  right-hand  place. 

If  both  fa&ors  be  approximates,  there  are  as  many 
uncertain  places,  at  leaft  in  the  product,  as  in  the 
Ion  gelt  factor.  If  only  one  be  an  approximate,  there  are 
as  many  uncertain  places  as  there  are  figures  in  that 
fadtor,  and  fometimes  a  place  or  two  more,  which 
might  be  affedted  by  the  carriage.  Hence  we  may  in¬ 
fer,  how  far  it  is  necefiary  to  extend  the  approximates, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requifite  number  of  certain  places 
in  the  produdt. 

Division. 

.3724— )798|64327  +  (2i44  or  3^4)79864327(2144 


74418 


7448 


14  3  24  14.96427  _  , 

If  we  value  the  fum  of  the  approximates,  it  will  fall 
a  little  fliort  of  the  fum  of  the  articles,  becaufe  the  de- 
cimals  are  not  complete. 

Some  add  I  to  the  laft  decimal  place  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate,  when  the  following  figure  would  have  been  5, 
or  upwards.  Thus  the  full  decimal  of  3  qrs.  22lb.  is 
.946,428571,  and  therefore  .9/643  is  nearer  to  it  than 
.946,42.  Approximates,  thus  regulated,  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  give  exadler  anfwers,  and  fometimes  above  the  true 
one,  fometimes  below  it. 

The  mark  -f  fignifies  that  the  approximate  is  lefs 
than  the  exadt  decimal,  or  requires  fomething  to  be 
added.  The  mark  —  fignifies  that  it  is  greater,  or  re¬ 
quires  fomething  to  be  fubtradled. 


53l84 

538 

371 

l24 

372 

l6 

602 

166 

*4 

896 

I48 

1 

7063 

l8 

1 

4892 

14 

2171  .  4 

Here  all  the  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the  line 
are  uncertain ;  for  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  firft  pro- 
dudt  7448  might  be  altered  by  the  carriage,  if  the  divi- 
for  were  extended  ;  and  all  the  remainders  and  dividu- 
als  that  follow  are  thereby  rendered  uncertain.  We 
may  omit  thefe  ufelefs  figures ;  for  which  purpofe,  we 
dafh  a  figure  on  the  right  hand  of  the  divifor  at  each 
ftep,  and  negledl  it  when  we  multiply  by  the  figure  of 
the  quotient  next  obtained;  but  we  include  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  operation,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  will  appear 
clear,  by  comparing  the  operation  at  large,  and  con- 

tradled.  in  the  above  example. 

’  Cha?. 
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Chap.  X.  INTERMIN ATE  DECIMALS. 

Sect.  I.  Reduction  of  Interminate  Decimals. 


Ex,  TV=.03i25,  a  decimal  of  5  places,  and  3 2=|. 
3  2)1.00000  (.03 1 25 
96  .  .  . 
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As  the  arithmetic  of  interminate  decimals,  other  wife 
called  the  arithmetic  of  infinites ,  is  facilitated  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  vulgar  fractions,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inquire  what  vulgar  fractions  produce  the  feveral  kinds 
of  decimals,  terminate  or  interminate,  repeaters  or  cir¬ 
culates,  pure  or  mixed.  And  firft,  we  may  obferve, 
that  vulgar  fractions,  which  have  the  fame  denominator, 
produce  decimals  of  the  fame  kind.  If  the  decimals 
correfponding  to  the  numerator  1  be  known,  all  others 
are  obtained  by  multiplying  thefe  into  any  given  nume¬ 
rator,  and  always  retain  the  fame  form,  providing  the 
vulgar  fraction  be  in  its  lowed  terms. 

Thus,  the  decimal  equal  to  \  is  ,142857 
wrhich  multiplied  by  3 

produces  the  decimal  equal  to  4-428571 

Secondly,  If  there  be  cyphers  annexed  to  the  fignifi- 
cant  figures  of  the  denominator,  there  will  be  an  equal 
number  of  additional  cyphers  prefixed  to  the  decimal. 
The  reafon  of  this  will  be  evident,  if  we  reduce  thefe 
vulgar  fractions  to  decimals,  or  if  we  confider  that  each 
cypher  annexed  to  the  denominator  diminidies  the  value 
of  the  vulgar  fraCtion  ten  times,  and  each  cypher  pre¬ 
fixed  has  a  like  effect  on  the  value  of  the  decimal. 

Thus,  ^=.142587,  tT=.28  Vt=-043 

T5=,0> I428j7»  tt3'o=,°02®  two— •000j4J 
We  may  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  vulgar  frac¬ 
tions,  whofe  numerator  is  1,  and  which  have  no  cy¬ 
phers  annexed  to  the  fignifieant  figures  of  the  denomi¬ 
nator. 

Thirdly,  Vulgar  fractions,  whofe  denominators  are 
2  or  5,  or  any  of  their  powers,  produce  terminate  deci¬ 
mals  ;  for  if  any  power  of  2  be  multiplied  by  the  fame 
power  of  5,  the  product  is  an  equal  power  of  10,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  table : 

2  X  5  =10 

2*  or  4  X  5*  or  25=:  100  or  10* 

2s  or  8  X  5s  or  125=;  1000  or  103 

24  or  1 6  X  54  or  625=  10000  or  1c4 * * * * 0 * 

2s  or  32  X  Ss  °r  3I25Z=  100000  or  io* 

And  the  reafon  is  eafily  pointed  out:  for  23  X  5S=2X  2 

X  2  X  5  X  5  X  5  »  or,  becaufe  the  factors  may  be  taken 
in  any  order,  rr  2  X  5-  X2X5X2X5*,  and  this,  if  we 

multiply  the  fa&ors  by  pairs,  becomes  10  X  10  X  10,  or 

I0J.  The  like  may  be  (hown  of  any  other  power. 
And  we  may  infer,  that  if  any  power  of  10  be  divided 
by  a  like  power  of  2  or  5,  the  quotient  will  be  an  equal 
power  of  5  or  2  refpe&ively,  and  will  come  out  exaCt, 
without  a  remainder  ;  and,  fince  the  vulgar  fractions 
above  mentioned  are  reduced  to  decimals  by  fome  fuch 
divifion,  it  follows  that  the  equivalent  decimals  are  ter¬ 
minate. 

The  number  of  places  in  the  decimal  is  pointed  out 
by  the  exponent  of  the  power;  for  the  dividend  mud 
be  a  like  power  of  10,  or  mud  have  an  equal  number 
of  cyphers  annexed  to  1,  and  each  cypher  of  the  divi¬ 
dend  gives  a  place  of  the  quotient. 
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40 

32 

80 

64 

160 

160 

Again, No  denominators  except  2,  5,  or  their  powers, 
produce  terminate  decimals.  It  is  obvious  from  p.  631. 
col.  2.  par.  4.  that,  if  any  denominator  which  produces  a 
terminate  decimal  be  multiplied  thereby,  the  product 
will  confift  of  1,  with  cyphers  annexed;  and  confequent- 
ly  the  lowed;  places  of  the  faCtors,  multiplied  into  each 
other,  mud  amount  to  10,  20,  or  the  like,  in  order  to 
fupply  a  cypher  for  the  lowed  place  of  the  produCl^ 
but  none  of  the  digits  give  a  product  of  this  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  5  multiplied  by  the  even  numbers  ;  therefore  one 
of  the  faCtors  mud  terminate  in  5,  and  the  other  in  an 
even  number.  The  former  is  meafured  by  5,  and  the 
latter  by  2,  as  was  obferved  p.  630.  col.  2.  par.  7.  Let 
them  be  divided  accordingly,  and  let  the  quotients  be 
multiplied.  This  lad  produCt  will  be  exa&ly  one-tenth 
part  of  the  former  ;  and  therefore  will  confid  of  1,  with 
cyphers  annexed,  and  the  faCtors  which  produce  it  are 
meafured  by  5  and  2,  as  was  (hewn  before.  This  ope¬ 
ration  may  be  repeated  ;  and  one  of  the  factors  may  be 
divided  by  5,  and  the  other  by  2,  till  they  be  exhauft- 
ed  ;  confequently  they  are  powers  of  5  and  2. 

Fourthly,  Vulgar  fractions,  whofe  denominators  ar* 
3  or  o,  produce  repeating  decimals. 

Thus,  4=.ii/  |=55# 

•| =.222  4  or  %=666 
t  or  i=-333 

7 — -444  t— ^8$ 

The  repeating  figure  is  always  the  fame  as  the  nume¬ 
rator.  Hence  we  infer,  that  repeating  figures  fignify 
ninth  parts;  a  repeating  3  fignifies  -y;  a  repeating  6  fig- 
nifies  -y ;  and  a  repeating  9  fignifies  I,  or  1. 

.  The  value  of  repeating  decimals  may  alfo  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  collecting  the  values  of  the  different  places  : 
for  example,  let  the  value  of  11 X  be  required  ;  the  firft 
decimal  place  fignifies  the  next  -y^-,  the  next  TqVs* 
The  fum  of  t\\e  two  firft  places  is  T~,  of  the  three 
places  tWo  ?  and  f°  on*  If  we  fubtraCl  thefe  values 
fuccedively  from  -J,  the  firft  remainder  is  the  fecond 
•g-™,  the  third  -g~5*6g.  Thus,  when  the  value  of  the 
fucceftive  figures  is  reckoned,  the  amount  of  them  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  -J-,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
comes  10  times  lefs  for  each  figure  affumed  ;  and,  fince 
the  decimal  may  be  extended  to  any  length,  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  at  lad  become  fofmall,  that  it  need  not  be  re¬ 
garded.  This  may.  give  a  notion  of  a  decreafing  feries, 
whofe  fum  may  be  exaCtly  afcertained,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  be  unlimited. 

Fifthly,  Vulgar  fractions,  whofe  denominators  are 
a  produCt  of  3  or  9  multiplied  by  2,  5,  or  any  of  their 
powers,  produce  mixed  repeaters.  The  reafon  of  this 
will  be  evident,  if,  in. forming  the  decimal,  we  divide 
the  numerator  fuccedively  by  the  component  parts  of 
the  denominator,  as  direCted  p.  630.  col.  1.  par.  ult. 
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Intermi-  &c.  The  firfl:  divifor  Is  2,  5,  or  fo  of  their  powers, 
and  confequently  gives  a  finite  quotient  by  p.  649,  col. 

Decimals.^  L  par>  &c*  The  fecond  divifor  is  3  or  9  j  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  figures  of  the  dividend  are  exhaufled, 
and  figures  annexed  to  the  remainder,  the  quotient  will 
repeat,  by  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  2. 

Ex,  I44— :I^X9* 

9 

144)  1.000(0069#  or  i6)i.oo(.o625 
864  96.0069# 


1360 
1 296 


40 

32 


*  640 

576 


80 

80 


640  o 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeft  further,  we  (hall  ex¬ 
plain  the  operation  of  calling  out  the  threes,  which  re- 
fembles  that  for  caflingout  the  nines,  formerly  laid  down, 
p.  633.  col.  2.  par.  4. — p.  634.  col.  2.  par.  3.  and  depends 
on  the  fame  principles,  being  a  method  of  finding  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  a  number  divided  by  3.  If  the  fame  number 
be  divided  by  3  and  by  9,  the  remainders  will  either  a- 
gree,  or  the  fecond  remainder  will  exceed  the  firfl  by  3  or 
by  6.  The  reafon  of  this  will  be  obvious,  if  we  fuppofe 
a  collection  of  articles  afiorted  into  parcels  of  3,  and 
afterwards  into  parcels  of  9,  by  joining  three  of  the 
former  together.  If  the  lefler  parcels  be  all  taken  up 
in  compofing  the  greater  ones,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  fame  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  alfortment  as  before  ; 
but  if  one  of  thefe  lefler  parcels  be  left  over,  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  more,  and  if  two  of  them  be  left  over, 
the  remainder  will  be  6  more.  Therefore,  when  the 
nines  are  call  out  from  any  number,  and  the  refult  di¬ 
vided  by  3,  the  remainder  is  the  fame  as  when  the  num¬ 
ber  is  divided  by  3  :  Thus,  the  refults  on  calling  out 
the  3’s  may  be  derived  from  thofe  obtained  by  calling 
out  the  9’s  ;  and  the  fame  correfpondence  which  was 
pointed  out  with  refpeCl  to  the  latter,  for  proving  the 
operations  of  arithmetic,  applies  alfo  to  the  former. 

To  call  out  the  3’s  from  any  number,  add  the  figures, 
negleCling  3,  6,  or  9  ;  and,  when  the  fum  amounts 
to  3,  6,  or  9,  rejeCl  them  ;  and  carry  on  the  computa¬ 
tion  with  the  excefs  only.  For  example,  take  286754  : 
in  calling  out  the  3’s  we  compute  thus  ;  2  and  8  is  10, 
which  is  three  times  3,  and  1  over;  I  and  (palling  by 
6)  7  is  8,  which  is  twice  3  and  2  over  ;  2  and  5  is  7, 
which  is  twice  3  and  1  over  ;  lallly,  1  and  4  is  5,  which 
contains  3  once,  and  2  over,  fo  the  refult  is  2. 

If  the  3’s  be  call  out  from  2*  or  4,  the  refult  is  I  ; 
from  2 5  or  8,  the  refult  is  2  ;  from  24  or  16,  the  refult 
is  1  ;  and  univerfally  the  odd  powers  of  2  give  a  refult 
of  2,  and  the  even  powers  give  a  refult  of  1.  As 
every  higher  power  is  produced  by  multiplying  the 
next  lower  by  2,  the  refult  of  the  produCl  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  refult  of  the  lower  power 
by  2,  and  catling  out  the  3’s  if  neceflary.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  refult  of  any  power  be  1,  that  of  the  next 
higher  is  2,  and  that  of  the  next  higher  (4  with  the  3’s 
call  out,  or)  1.  Thusjhe  refults  of  the  powers  of  2  are  1 
and  2  by  turns  ;  alfo,  Becaufe  the  refult  of  5,  when  the 
3’s  are  call  out,  is  2,  its  powers  will  have  the  fame  re¬ 
fults  as  the  correfponding  powers  of  2. 
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If  the  denominator  be  a  produfl  of  an  even  power  intermi 
of  2  or  5,  multiplied  by  3,  the  repeating  figure  of  the  »ate 
correfponding  decimal  is  3  ;  but,  if  it  be  the  produdl  decimals, 
of  an  odd  power,  the  repeating  figure  is  6.  For,  in 
forming  the  decimal,  we  may  divide  by  the  component 
parts  of  the  denominator,  and  the  firfl;  divifor  is  a 
power  of  2  or  5  ;  therefore  the  firfl:  quotient  is  a  like 
power  of  4  or  2  (p.  649.  col.  1.  par.  3.  &c.)  and  this 
power  is  again  divided  by  3.  If  it  be  an  even  power,  the 
remainder  or  refult  is  1,  as  was  demonflrated  above  ; 
and  if  cyphers  be  annexed  to  the  remainder,  and  the 
divifion  continued,  it  quotes  a  repeating  3  ;  but  if  it  be 
an  odd  power,  the  remainder  is  2,  and  the  quotient 
continued  by  annexing  cyphers  is  a  repeating  6. 

If  the  denominator  be  9,  multiplied  by  2,  or  any  of 
its  powers,  the  repeating  figure  may  be  found  by  call¬ 
ing  out  the  9’s  from  the  correfponding  power,  by  5; 
and  if  it  be  multiplied  by  5,  or  any  of  its  powers,  by 
calling  out  the  9’$  from  the  correfponding  power  of  2. 

For  if  the  decimal  be  formed  by  two  divifions,  the  firfl 
quotes  the  correfponding  power  ;  and  the  fecond,  be- 
caufe  the  divifor  is  9,  repeats  the  refulting  figure  after 
the  dividend  is  exhaufled. 

If  any  mixed  repeater  be  multiplied  by  9,  the  product 
is  a  terminate  decimal,  and  may  be  reduced  (p.  649* 
col.  1.  par.  3.  &c.)  to  a  vulgar  fradlion,  whole  deno¬ 
minator  is  2,  5,  or  fome  of  their  powers  ;  therefore  all 
mixed  repeaters  are  derived  from  vulgar  fractions,  whofe 
denominators  are  products  of  2,  5,  or  their  powers, 
multiplied  by  3  or  9. 

Sixthly,  All  denominators,  except  2*  5,  3,  9,  the 
powers  of  2  and  5,  and  the  products  of  thefe  powers, 
multiplied  by  3  or  9,  produce  circulating  decimals. 

We  have  already  fliown,  that  all  terminate  decimals  are 
derived  from  2,  5,  or  their  powers  ;  all  pure  repeaters, , 
from  3  or  9  ;  and  all  mixed  repeaters,  from  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  former  multiplied  by  the  latter.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  the  circle  is  never  greater  than  the 
denominator  diminiflhed  by  unity.  Thus  4  produces 
.1428^7,  a  decimal  of  6  places;  and  yT  produces 
.05882352941 1  7647,  a  decimal  of  16  places.  The 
reafon  of  this  limit  may  be  inferred  from  the  divifion  ; 
for  whenever  a  remainder  which  has  recurred  before,  re¬ 
turns  again,  the  decimal  rauft  circulate,  and  thegreateft 
number  of  poflible  remainder  is  one  lefs  than  the  divi¬ 
for  :  But  frequently  the  circle  is  much  fhorter.  Thus 
tt7i: .09,  a  circle  of  2  places. 

When  a  vulgar  fraction,  whofe  numerator  is  1,  pro¬ 
duces  a  pure  circulate,  the  produCl  of  the  circle  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  denominator  will  confift  of  as  many  9’s 
as  there  are  places  in  the  circle.  Thus  4—1 42857, 
which  multiplied  by  7  produces  999999*  The  like 
holds  in  every  decimal  of  the  fame  kind  ;  for  they  are 
formed  by  dividing  10,  or  100,  or  1000,  or  fome  like 
number,  by  the  denominator,  and  the  remainder  is  1, 
when  the  decimal  begins  to  circulate  ;  for  the  divifion 
muft  be  then  exa£lly  in  the  fame  (late  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning :  Therefore,  if  the  dividend  had  been  lefs  by  1,  or 
had  confided  entirely  of  9’s,  the  divifion  would  have 
come  out  without  a  remainder  ;  and  fince  the  quotient 
multiplied  by  the  divifor,  produces  the  dividend,  as  was 
fliown  p.  631.  col.  2.  par.  3.  it  follows,  that  the  circu¬ 
lating  figures,  multiplied  by  the  denominator,  produce 
an  equal  number  of  9’s. 

Every  vulgar  fra&ion,  which  produces  a  pure  circu¬ 
late^ 
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Interim-  late,  is  equal  to  one  whofe  numerator  is  the  circulating 
nate  figures,  and  its  denominator  a  like  number  of  9’s.  If 
Decimals.  nurnerator  be  T,  the  vulgar  fraftion  is  reduced  to 
that  form  by  multiplying  both  terms  into  the  circle  of 
the  decimal  3  and  if  the  numerator  be  more  than  I, 
the  equivalent  decimal  is  found  by  multiplying  that 
which  correfponds  to  the  numerator  I  into  any  other 
numerator. 

Thus  t-zz.T42857,~-J4|-|-|:|  and  -3^—02 7*—-5^V 
•  2  8  5  7 1 4,  =r-J  |-g-g"s4  IT- *°  5  4* — WV 

4=42857i,=zJ^|^-J^  T?T=.2i6.=r|-J|- 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  pure  circulates  are  equal  in 
value  to  vulgar  fra&ions  whofe  numerators  confift  of  the 
circulating  figures,  and  denominators  of  as  many  9’s  as 
there  are  places  in  the  circle.  To  place  this  in  another 
point  of  view,  we  (hall  reduce  a  vulgar  fra&ion,  whofe 
numerator  confifts  entirely  of  9’s,  to  a  decimal. 
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remainder  of  1  or  2.  If  the  fir  ft  remainder  be  I,  the  intermi- 
fecond  remainder  is  2,  (becaufe,  if  1  be  prefixed  to  nate. 
the  repeating  figure,  and  the  3’sbe  caft  out,  the  reful t  Dceimais.^ 
is  2),  and,  for  a  like  reafon,  the  third  dividual  clears 
off  without  a  remainder.  If  the  firft  remainder  be  2, 
the  fecond  is  (twice  2  or  4,  with  the  3’s  caft  out,  or) 

I,  and  the  third  o  3  fo  the  circle  is  always  complete 
at  3  places,  and  the  divfion  begins  anew.  The  film  of 
fuch  a  circle  cannot  be  a  multiple  of  3  ;  for  fince  the 
repealing  figure  is  not  3,  nor  any  of  its  multiples,  the 
fum  of  3  places  is  not  a  multiple  of  9,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  divided  by  9,  nor  twice  by  3,  without  a  re¬ 
mainder. 

Again,  If  the  decimal  equal  to  -/T  be  divided  by  3, 

We'  (hall  obtain  the  decimal  equal  to  -^T.  The  dividend, 
as  we  have  ftiown  already,  is  a  pure  circulate  of  3 
places,  whofe  fum  is  not  a  multiple  of  3.  Therefore, 
when  divided  by  3,  the  firft  circle  leaves  a  remainder 
of  1  or  2,  which  being  prefixed  to  the  fecond,  and  the 
divifion  continued,  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  circle,  is  2  or  1,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
circle,  there  is  no  remainder  ;  all  which  may  be  illu- 
ftrated  by  calling  out  the  3’s.  The  divifion  being  com¬ 
pleted  at  9  places,  finifties  the  circle  3  and  it  may  be 
fhown,  as  before,  that  the  fum  of  thefe  places  is  not  a 
multiple  of  3.  The  learner  will  apprehend  all  this  if 
he  reduce  thefe,  or  the  like  vulgar  fractions,  to  deci¬ 
mals,  by  fucceftive  divifions. 


The  remainder  is  now  the  fame  as  the  dividend,  and 
therefore  the  quotient  muft  circulate  3  and,  in  general, 
fince  any  number  with  3  cyphers  annexed,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  by  1000,  without  a  remainder,  and  quotes  the 
fignificant  figures  3  therefore,  when  divided  by  999,  it 
muft  quote  the  fame  figures,  and  leave  an  equal  remain¬ 
der.  This  alfo  applies  to  every  divifor  which  confifts 
entirely  of  9’s.  Circles  of  two  places,  therefore,  fignify 
ninety-ninth  parts;  circles  of  3  places,  fignify  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-ninth  parts  3  and  fo  on. 

The  value  of  circulating  decimals  may  alfo  be  illu* 
flrated  by  adding  the  values  of  the  places.  Thus,  if 
t  wo  figures  circulate,  the  firft  circle  fignifieth  hundredth 
parts,  and  every  following  circle  fignifies  one  hundred 
times  lefs  than  the  preceding  ;  and  their  values  added, 
as  in  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  3.  will  approach  nearer  to 
ninety-ninth  parts  than  any  aftigned  difference,  but  will 
never  exa6lly  complete  it. 

All  denominators  which  are  powers  of  3,  except  9, 
produce  pure  circulates  ;  and  the  number  of  places  in 
the  circle  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  denominator 
divided  by  9. 

Thus,  -/T~. 037,  a  circle  of  3  places,  and  27  divided 
by  9=3 

-g-Vrz.o  1 2345679,  a  circle  of  9  places,  and  8 1 
divided  by  9^9. 

Thefe  decimals  may  be  formed,  by  dividing  the  nu¬ 
merator  by  the  component  parts  of  the  denominator. 
In  the  firft  example,  the  component  parts  of  the  nume¬ 
rator  are  9  and  3.  The  divifion  by  9  quotes  a  pure 
circulate,  and  the  circulating  figure  is  not  3,  6,  or  9, 
if  the  vulgar  fra&ion  be  in  its  loweft  terms.  And  any 
other  repeating  figure  divided  by  3,  quotes  a  pure  cir¬ 
culate  of  .3  places  3  for  the  firft  dividual  muft  leave  a 


27=  9X3,  and  9)i.o(.l  I  it,  and  3)  111^.037, 

81  =  27x3,  and  3)037, 037, 037(.0l 2343679. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  any  circulating  decimal,  not 
a  multiple  of  3,  be  divided  by  3,  the  quotient  will  cir¬ 
culate  thrice  as  many  places  as  the  dividend  3  and  if 
any  circulate  obtained  by  fuch  divifion  be  multiplied  by 
3,  the  circle  of  the  produdl  will  be  reft  rifled  to  one1- 
third  of  the  places  in  the  multiplicand. 

All  vulgar  fradlions,  whofe  denominators  are  multi¬ 
ples  of  2,  5,  or  their  powers,  except  thofe  already  con- 
fidered,  produce  mixed  circulates  3  for  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  dividing  by  the  component  parts  of  the  deno¬ 
minator.  The  firft  divifor  is  2,  5,  or  fome  of  their 
powers,  and  therefore  gives  a  finite  quotient.  The  fe¬ 
cond  divifor  is  none  of  the  numbers  enumerated  p.  650. 
col.  2.  par.  2.  and  therefore  gives  a  circulating  quotient 
when  the  fignificant  figures  of  the  dividend  are  ex- 
haufted,  and  cyphers  annexed  to  the  remainder. 
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whofe  denominators  are  multiples 
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and  therefore  all  other  de- 
9,  produce  pure  circulates. 


tions  of  this  kind, 
of  2,  3,  or  their  powers  ^ 
nominators,  except  3  and 
The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  when  a  decimal  is 
formed  from  a  vulgar  fradion,  whofe  numerator  is  1, 
wheii  the  remainder  1  occurs  in  the  divifion  the  deci¬ 
mal  is  a  pure  circulate ;  but  if  any  other  remainder  oc¬ 
curs  twice,  the  decimal  is  a  mixed  circulate.  We  are 
to  ihow  that  this  laft  will  never  happen,  unlefs  the  di- 
vifor  be  a  multiple  of  2,  5,  or  their  powers.  If  two 
numbers  be  prime  to  each  other,  their  produd  will  be 
prime  to  both  5  and  if  two  numbers  be  propofed, 
whereof  the  firft  does  not  meafure  the  fecond,  it  will 
not  meafure  any  produd  of  the  fecond,  if  the  multiplier 
be  prime  to  the  firft.  Thus,  becaufe  7  does  not  mea- . 
lure  12,  it  will  not  meafure  any  produdt  of  12  by  a 
multiplier  prime  to  7.  For  inftance,  it  will  not  mealure 
12X3,  or  36-  Otherwife,  the  quotient  of  12  divided 
by  7,  or  1^  multiplied  by  3,  would  be  a  whole  number, 
and  5X3  would  be  meafured  by  7,  which  it  cannot  be, 
lince  5  and  3  are  both  prime  to  7. 

Now,  it  we  infped  the  foregoing  operation,  we  {hall 
perceive  that  the  produdt  of  136,  the  remainder  where 
the  decimal  begins  to  circulate,  multiplied  by  9 99,  is 
meafured  by  the  denominator  216.  But  999  is  not 
meafured  by  the  denominator,  otherwife  the  decimal 
"would  have  been  a  pure  circulate  ^  therefore  126  and 
136  are  not  prime  to  each  other,  but  have  a  common 
meafure,  and  that  meafure  mult  apply  to  864,  a  mul¬ 
tiple  of  126,  and  to  1000,  the  fum  of  136  and  8645 
fee  p.  642,  col.  2.  par.  ult .  &,c.  But  it  was  proven, 
p.  649,  col.  1.  par.  1.  that  no  numbers,  except  the 
powers  of  3  and  2,  meafure  a  number  confiding  of  1 
with  cyphers  annexed ;  confequently  the  denominator 
mult  be  meafured  by  a  power  of  2  or  5.  The  reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  exponent  of  the  power  muft  be 
the  fame  as  the  number  of  cyphers  annexed  to  1,  or 
as  the  number  of  figurea  in  the  finite  part  of  the  de¬ 
cimal. 

We  (hall  now  recapitulate  the  fiibftance  of  what  has 
been  faid  with  refpedt  to  the  formation  of  decimals,  2, 
5,  and  their  powers,  produce  finite  decimals,  by  p.  649, 
col.  I.  par.  3,  &c.  and  the  number  of  places  is  mea¬ 
fured  by  the  exponent  of  the  power  *,  3  and  9  produce 
pure  repeaters  (p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  2.)  The  produds 
of  2,  5,  and  their  powers,  by  3  or  9,  produce  mixed  re¬ 
peaters  by  p.  649.  col.  2.  par.  ult . ;  their  produds  by 
other  multipliers,  produce  mixed  circulates  by  p.  649. 
col.  2.  par.  ult . ;  and  all  numbers  of  which  2  and  5  are 
not  aliquot  parts,  except  3  and  9,  produce  pure  circu¬ 
lates.  To  find  the  form  of  a  decimal  corresponding  to 
any  denominator,  divide  by  2,  5,  and  10,  as  often  as 
c^n  be  done  without  a  remainder  5  the  number  of  divi- 
fions  fhows  how  many  finite  places  there  are  in  the  deci- 
mal,  by  p.  651.  col.  2.  par.  3.  If  the  dividend  be  not 
exhaufted  by  thefe  divifions,  divide  a  competent  number 
of  9’s  by  the  laft  quotient,  till  the  divifion  be  completed 
without  a  remainder  :  the  number  of  9’s  required  ftiow 
how  many  places  there  are  in  the  circle ;  and  the  reafon 
may  be  inferred  from  p.  65 O.  col.  2.  par.  3. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  Subject  by  marking  down  the 
decimals  produced  by  vulgar  fractions,  whofe  nume¬ 
rator  is  1,  and  denominator  30  ;  and  under  that  the 
reader  may  obferve  their  connexion  with  the  denomi- 
eaJLors. 
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Rules  for 
fractions. 

reducing  inter  ruinate  decimals  to  vulgar 

I.  “  If  the  decimal  be  a  pure  repeater,  place  there- 
“  peating  figure  for  the  numerator,  and  9  tor  the  deno- 
“  minator.” 

II.  “  If  the  decimal  be  a  pure  circulate,  place  the 
“  circulating  figures  for  the  numerator,  and  as  many 
“  9’s  as  there  are  places  in  the  circle  for  the  denomi- 
“  nator.” 

III.  “  If  there  be  cyphers  prefixed  to  the  repeating 
“  or  circulating  figures,  annex  a  like  number  to  the  9’s 
“  in  the  denominator.” 

IV.  “  If  the  decimal  be  mixed,  fubtrad  the  finite 
“  part  from  the  whole  decimal.  The  remainder  is  the 
“  numerator  j  and  the  denominator  eonfiits  of  as  many 
“  9’s  as  there  are  places  in  the  circle,  together  with 
“  as  many  cyphers  as  there  are  finite  places  before  ths. 
“  circle.” 

ihus,  233,62,=-|-|-^w 
From  the  whole  decimal  2336 2 

We  fubtrad  the  finite  part  233 


and  the  remainder  2332 7  is  the  numerator. 

The  reafon  may  be  illuftrated  by  dividing  the  deci¬ 
mal  into  two  parts,  whereof  one  is  finite,  and  the  other 
a  pure  repeater  or  circulate,  with  cyphers  prefixed.  The- 
fum  of  the  vulgar  fradions  correfponding  to  thefe  will 
be  the  value  of  the  decimal  fought. 

.233,62,  may  be  divided  into  .233^%^  by  Rule  I. 

and  .000,62s:*g-T^o  by  Rules  II.  III. 
In  order  to  add  thefe  vulgar  fradions,  we  reduce  them 
to  a  common  denominator  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  we 
multiply  both  terms  of  the  former  by  99,  which  gives 
tUSo  5  then  we  add  the  numerators. 

233  or  by  method  explained  p.  628.  col.  1.  par  3. 

99 

— -  Sum  of  numerators. 

2113  233CO  23263  or  23362 

2113  233  62  233 


23263  23263^  ^23327  23327 

The  value  of  circulating  decimals  is  not  altered, 
though  one  or  more  places  be  feparated  from  the  circle, 
and  confidered  as  a  finite  part,  providing  the  circle  be 
completed.  For  example,  .27  may  be  written  .2,72, 
which  is  reduced  by  the  laft  of  the  foregoing  rules  to 
or  which  is  alfo  the  value  of  .27.  And  if  two 
or  more  circles  be  joined,  the  value  of  the  decimal  is 
ftill  the  fame.  Thus,  2727,=^^!^,  which  is  reduced  by 
dividing  the  terms  by  iqi  to 

All 
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Interim-  All  circulating  decimals  may  be  reduced  to  a  fimilar 
nate  form,  having  a  like  number  both  of  finite  and  circula- 
Decimals.  tjUg  places.  For  this  purpofe,  we  extend  the  finite  part 
u""v  of  each  as  far  as  the  longell,  and  then  extend  all  the  cir¬ 
cles  to  fo  many  places  as  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  each. 

Ex.  .34,725,  extended,  .34,725725725725, 
1,4562,  14,562456245624, 

Here  the  finite  part  of  both  is  extended  to  two  places, 
and  the  circle  to  12  places,  which  is  the  leaft  multiple 
for  circles  of  3  and  4  places. 

je  Sect.  II.  Addition  and  Subtraction  o/Tntermi- 
nate  Decimals. 

To  add  repeating  Decimals.  “  Extend  the  repeating 
“  figures  one  place  beyond  the  longed  finite  ones,  and 
“  when  you  add  the  right-hand  column,  carry  to  the 
4<  next  by 


ARITHMETIC.  $53 

To  fubtraB  circulating  Decimals .  “  Extend  them  till  Intermi- 


Ex.  .37524; 

or  37524 

•23 

.296 

7 

TT 

.8 

8888$ 

•34 

.42 

1  1 
7T 

•643 

643 

•46  9i 

•7548 

T  I 

TT 

.  -73 

73333’ 

•3d 

•3 1 

2 

TT* 

264046 

To  fubtraB  repeating  Decimals.  “  Extend  them  as 
“  dire6I(  d  for  addition,  and  borrow  at  the  right-hand 
44  place,  »f  necefTary,  by  9.” 

•93J0$  -64^  -735$  -73s2  -4^9 

.8474  .5342^  .62363  .6$  .3* 


.087:^ 


.111 73f 


The  reaion  of  thefe  rules  will  be  obvious,  if  we  recoi¬ 
led  that  repeating  figures  fignify  nine  parts.  If  the 
right-hand  figure  of  the  fum  or  remainder  be  o,  the  de¬ 
cimal  obtained  is  finite  ;  otherwife  it  is  a  repeater. 

To  add  circulating  Decimals.  “  Extend  them  till  they 
44  become  fimilar  (p.  652.  col.  1.  par.  ult.  &e.)  ;  and 
44  when  you  add  the  right-hand  column,  include  the  fi- 
44  gure  which  would  have  been  carried  if  the  circle  had 
44  been  extended  further.” 


Ex.  ill.] 

•574, 

•2,698, 

.428 

•37.983 


Extended. 

574,574, 

269,869, 

428 

379.839. 


Ex.  2d.]  Extended. 
.874,  .874,874,874, 

.146.3  • 146.333333, 

•M8,  -158,585838, 

•32,  -3  23,23  2323, 


1.652,284,  _  _  1.503,026390, 

Note  1.  Repeaters  mixed  with  circulates  are  extended 
and  added  as  circulates. 

Note  2.  Sometimes  it  is  necefTary  to  infped  two  or 
more  columns  for  afcertaining  the  carriage  j  becaufe 
the  carriage  from  a  lower  column  will  fometimes  raife 
the  fum  of  the  higher,  fo  as  to  alter  the  carriage  from 
it  to  a  new  circle.  This  occurs  in  Ex.  2. 

Note  3.  The  fum  of  the  circles  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  fimilar  circle.  If  it  confift  entirely  of  cyphers,  the 
amount  is  terminate.  If  all  the  figures  be  the  fame, 
the  amount  is  a  repeater.  If  they  can  be  divided  into 
parts  exa&ly  alike,  the  amount  is  a  circle  of  fewer  places} 
but,  for  the  moft  part,  the  circle  of  the  fum  is  fimilar  to 
the  extended  circles. 


44  they  become  fimilar}  and  when  you  fubtraft  the  n.ate 
44  right-hand  figure,  confider  whether  I  would  have  been  eci”ias,1 
44  borrowed  if  the  circles  had  been  extended  further, 

44  and  make  allowance  accordingly. 

•5,72,  .974,  or  .974974  -8,135*  or  •8,I35I35, 

.4,86,  .86,  .868686,  .452907  or  .4,529074, 


.0,85, 


.106288,  .3,606060, 

or  3,60 

Sect.  III.  Multiplication  o/Interminate  Deci¬ 


mals. 


Case  I.  44  When  the  multiplier  is  finite,  and  the 
44  multiplicand  repeats,  carry  by  9  when  you  multiply 
44  the  repeating  figure  :  The  rignt-hand  figure  of  each 
44  line  of  the  produft  is  a  repeater  ;  and  they  muft  be 
44  extended  and  added  accordingly.” 

Ex.  .1349^ 

•376 

9446* 

80966$ 

4048 333 

.0495246; 

If  the  fum  of  the  right-hand  column  be  an  even 
number  of  9%  the  produft  is  finite  ;  otherwife,  it  is  a 
repeater. 

Case  II.  “  When  the  multiplier  is  finite,  and  the 
4‘  multiplicand  circulates,  add  to  each  produ£l  of  the 
“  right-hand  figure  the  carriage  which  would  have 
“  been  brought  to  it  if  the  circle  had  been  extended. 
“  Each  line  of  the  produft  is  a  circle  fimilar  to  the 
“  multiplicand,  and  therefore  they  muft  be  extended 
“  and  added  accordingly.” 

The  product  is  commonly  a  circulate  fimilar  to  the 
multiplicand  }  fometimes  it  circulates  fewer  places, 
repeats,  or  becomes  finite  }  it  never  circulates  more* 
places. 


Ex.  .37, 46, X. 235 
235, 


187, 32> 

1123,93, 

7492,92, 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 


.674. 

•37* 

.625, 


X.7S 

X.86 

X  -42 


•4793*  X4-8 
•3*75*  Xi.24 
•2,963>X*36 


.08804,19, 

Case  III.  “  When  the  multiplier  repeats  or  cir 
“  culates,  find  the  product  as  in  infinite  multipliers,  and 
44  place  under  it  the  products  which  would  have  arifen 
“  from  the  repeating  or  circulating  figures,  if  extend- 
«  ed.” 


Ex.  ift.] 


2d.]  .784-1-36 

36 

4704 

2352 


.3, 868, 
•4*375* 
•853492* 
.62.. 


.0842, 

.08,42 

.0,842 

.0842 


2 

T 

.368 

.003094. 

.5 

•g-Yj 

7664 

3 

T 

•57. 

•765, 

7 

TT 

•8513 

8 

TT 

•895 

.76, 

2 

TT 

I  <5 

TT 

.742 

•765 

3 

TT* 

28224 

282 


24 

8224 


.284,09, 


31 


3d-] 


4 


Intermi- 

nate 

Decimals. 


* 


3d]  .714285, x  54. 

54 


2859I42 

357M2B5 


arithmetic. 


Chap.  X 


The  multiplication  of  interminate  decimals  may  be  Intermi. 
often  facilitated,  by  reducing  the  multiplier  to  a  vul-  nate 
gar  fraction,,  and  proceeding  as  dire&ed  p.  643.  col.  1.  Decimals' 
par.  6.  —  -r-M 

Thus, 


38,571428 

385714 

3857 

571428 

285714 

142857 

57*428, 

2857*4. 

*42857. 

38 

57*428 

57*428, 

385714 

385714. 

3857 

142857, 

38 

571428, 

3857*4, 

3857, 

38, 

38,961038,961038,961038, 


It  is  evident,  that  if  a  repeating  multiplier  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  length,  the  produft  arifing  from  each  fi¬ 
gure  will  be  the  fame  as  the  firft,  and  each  will  {land 
one  place  to  the  right-hand  of  the  former.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  circulating  multiplier  be  extended,  the 
produCt  arifing  from  each  circle  will  be  alike,  and  will 
Hand  as  many  places  to  the  right-hand  of  the  former 
as  there  are  figures  in  the  circle.  In  the  foregoing 
examples,  there  are  as  many  of  thefe  produ&s  re¬ 
peated  as  is  neceffary  for  finding  the  total  produCh 
If  we  place  down  more,  or  extend  them  further,  it 
will  only  give  a  continuation  of  the  repeaters  or  circu¬ 
lates. 

This  is  obvious  in  Ex.  1  ft  and  2d.  As  the  learner 
may  not  apprehend  it  To  readily  in  Ex.  3d.  when  the 
multiplicand  is  a  circulate^  and  confequently  each  line 
of  the  produCl  is  alfo  a  circulate,  we  have  divided  it  in¬ 
to  columns,  wliofe  fums  exhibit  the  fucceflive  circles. 
The  fum  of  the  firft  column  is  38,961037,  and  there 
is  a  carriage  of  1  from  the  right-hand  column,  which 
completes  38,961038.  This  one  is  fupplied 'from  the 
three  firft  lines  of  the  fecond  column,  the  fum  of  which 
is  999999,  and  being  increafed  by  1  in  corTequence 
of  the  carriage  from  the  third  column,  amounts  to 
1,000000,  and  therefore  carries  I  to  the  firft  column, 
and  does  not  affeCl  the  fum  of  the  remaining  lines, 
which  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  firft  column.  The 
third  column  contains  two  fets  of  thefe  lines,  which 
amount  to  999999,  befides  the  line  which  compofe  the 
circle.  Each  of  thefe  fets  would  be  completed  into 
1,000000  by  the  carriage  from  the  4th  column,  if  ex¬ 
tended,  and  each  would  carry  1  to  the  fecond  column. 
One  of  thefe  would  complete  the  fum  of  the  three  firft 
lines,  and  the  other  would  complete  the  fum  of  the 
circle.  In  like  manner,  if  the  circles  be  extended  ever 
fo  far,  the  inereafing  carriages  will  exactly  anfwer  for 
the  inereafing  deficiencies,  and  the  fum  will  be  always 
a  continuation  of  the  circle  ;  but  the  produCt  could  not 
circulate,  unlefs  the  fum  of  the  lines  marked  off  in  the 
fecond  column  had  confifted  entirely  of  9’s  ;  or  had  been 
fome  multiple  of  a  number  of  9*5  $  and  the  circles  muft 
be  extended  till  this  take  place,  in  order  to  find  the 
complete  produCh 


4th.]  .3824x^=4 

7 


5th.]  .384  x.  *3=U 
23  2 


9)2.6768 

•974* 


1152  23 

768 


90)8.832 

.09813-. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  multiply  by  3,  we  take  one- 
third  part  of  the  multiplier  5  and,  to  multiply  by  we 
take  tw’o-thirds  of  the  fame.  Thus, 

6th.]  *784—3  X-f  7th-]  .8761  X  *$=•?• 

3V784  — - 

•26i3  3)1.7522 

.5840$ 

As  the  denominator  of  the  vulgar  fraClions  always 
confifts  of  8’s,  or  of  9’s  with  cyphers  annexed,  we  may  ufe 
the  contraction  explained  p.  631.  col.  1.  par.  ult.  &c.  ; 
and  this  will  lead  usexadtly  to  the  fame  operation  which 
was  explained  p.  653.  col.  2.  par.  ult .  &c.  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  decimal  arithmetic. 


8th-]  *735  X  .3,26=||i  9th.]  .278  x  365, 

323  3  365 


2205  323 

1470 
2205 


9910(237405 

2374.05 

23*74 

.23 


*239803, 


2390 

1668 

834 


999)IOI47°> 

IOI, 


*01,571. 


When  the  multiplier  is  a  mixed  repeater  or  circu¬ 
late,  we  may  proceed  as  in  Ex.  5th  and  8th  ;  or  we  may 
divide  the  multiplier  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  firft  is 
finite,  and  the  fecond  a  pure  repeater  or  circulate,  with 
cyphers  prefixed,  and  multiply  feparately  by  thefe,  and 
add  the  products. 

Thus,  .384 X* 23-  or  by  .2  =.0768  or  thus,  .384 
and  by  .05=^.02133  .23 


.09813  9)1920 

2I33 

768 


09813 

In  the  following  examples,  the  multiplicand  is  a  re¬ 
peater  5  and  therefore  the  multiplication  by  the  nume¬ 
rator  of  the  vulgar  fraClion  is  performed  as  direded 
p.  653*  col,  2.  par.  2, 

•  I  Oth.] 


Chap.  X. 

Interim-  loth.]  .68^x-?f 


mate 

Decimals. 


9)3- 4j0(-37>962> 

27 

71 

63 

*86 

81. 

~ 

J4 

26 

18 

*86 


AKITH 

nth. 3  . 6^ x. 2, 39=1^ 
.237  2 

44a  237 

i8pg( 

1266# 


M  E  T  I  C, 


655 


99)i5oi©(.i5,i6, 

99 


l6 


In  the  following  examples  the  multiplicand  is  a  cir¬ 
culate,  and  therefore  the  multiplication  by  the  nume¬ 
rator  is  performed  as  direfted  p.  653.  col.  2.  par.  4. 

1 2th.  J  .3,8i,X5.?=4!- 

.  48  5 

3°J4  48 

15272 


9|o)i83, 27,0203,63, 
18  ' 


032 

27 

J7 

J4 


32 


13th.]  .i2,X03,=^V 

3 


99)36, 36O03673CD945821 8549 12764, 
666 
723 
<3°* 

936 

453 

576 

813 

2l6 

183 

846 

543 

486 

9°3 

126 

273 

756 

633 

396 

*036 


In  Ex.  13th,  we  have  omitted  the  produ&s  of  the  intermi- 
divifor,  and  only  marke  ddown  the  remainders.  Thefe  nate 
are  found,  by  adding  the  left-hand  figure  of  the  divi- tDec*mals* 
dual  to  the  remaining  figures  of  the  fame.  Thus,  363  v 
is  the  firft  dividual ;  and  3,  the  left-hand  figure,  added 
to  63,  the  remaining  figures,  gives  66  for  the  firft  re¬ 
mainder  ;  and  the  fecond  dividual,  666,  is  completed 
by  annexing  the  circulating  figure  6.  The  reafon  of 
which  may  be  explained  as  follows.  The  higheft  place 
of  each  dividual  (hows,  in  this  example,  how  many 
hundreds  it  contains;  and  as  it  muft  contain  an  equal 
number  of  ninety-nines,  and  alfo  an  equal  number  of 
units,  it  follows,  that  thefe  units,  added  to  the  lower 
places,  muft  (how  how  far  the  dividual  exceeds  that 
number  of  ninety-nines.  The  figure  of  the  quotient  is 
generally  the  fame  as  the  firft  place  of  the  dividual, 
fometimes  one  more.  This  happens  in  the  laft  ftep  of 
the  foregoing  example,  and  is  difcovered  when  the  re¬ 
mainder  found,  as  here  directed,  would  amount  to  99, 
or  upwards  ;  and  the  excefs  above  99  only,  muft  in  that, 
cafe  be  taken  to  complete  the  next  dividual. 

1 4th .].OI ,  X  *0 1 ,=-gV 

I 


99)  01(00010203040506070809101 1 1 2 13 14 1 51617 181920 
(2122232425262728293031323334353637383940 
(4i4243444546474S49505i5253545556575S596o 

(6 1 62636405666 76869707 1 7 273747 5767 77 879S0 
(S182S3S48586S7S88990919293949596979S99 

The  number  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  prcdu& 
is  fometimes  very  great,  though  there  be  few  places  in 
the  factors  :  but  it  never  exceeds  the  product  of  the 
denominator  of  the  multiplier,  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  multiplicand.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  multiplier  be  %  or  6,  the  produ<5l  may  cir¬ 
culate  three  times  as  many  places  as  the  multiplicand*; 
it  the  multiplier  be  any  other  repeater,  nine  times  as 
many  ;  if  the  multiplier  be  a  circulate  of  two  places, 
ninety-nine  times  as  many  ;  thus,  in  the  laft  example, 
.01,  a  circulate  of  two  places,  multiplied  by  .10,  a  cir¬ 
culate  of  two  places,  produces  a  circulate  of  twice  99, 
or  198  places.  And  the  reafon  of  this  limit  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  operation  ;  for  the  greateft 
poffible  number  of  remainders,  including  o,  is  equal  to 
the  divifor  99  ;  and  each  remainder  may  afford  twro 
dividuals,  if  both  the  circulating  figures,  3  and  6,  oc¬ 
cur  to  be  annexed  to  it.  If  the  multiplier  circulate 
three  places,  the  circle  of  the  product,  for  a  like  rea¬ 
fon,  may  extend  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  times 
as  far  as  that  of  the  multiplicand.  But  the  number  of 
places  is  $ften  much  left. 

The  multiplication  of  interminate  decimals  may  be 
proven,  by  altering  the  order  of  the  factors,  (p.  628. 
col.  2.  par.  2.)  or  by  reducing,  them  both  to  vulgar 
fra&ions  in  their  loweft  term's,  multiplying  thefe  as  di- 
re£led  p.  643.  col.  2.  par.  3.  and  reducing  the  produft 
to  a  decimal. 

Sect  IV.  Division  of  Interminate  Decimals. 

Case  I.  u  When  the  dividend  only  is  interminate, 
“  proceed  as  in  common  arithmetic  ;  but,  when  the  fi- 
u  gures  of  the  dividend  are  exhaufted,  annex  the  re- 
“  peating  figure,  or  the  circulating  figures  in  their  or- 
ft  der,  inftead  of  cyphers,  to  the  remainder.” 

'Em.  . 


33 


656 


Intermi- 

nate 

Decimals. 


Ex.  ift.]  Divide  .5376  by  7 

•7)-J370(-76>°95238» 

49 

42 

42 

*0  66 

63 

36 

35 

1 6 
*4 

.  26 
21 


AR1THM 

2d.]  Divide  .84,3  by  5. 

•5)84^0i68^ 

5 


34 

30 

43 

40 

*33 

3° 

33 


2d.]  Divide  .6532$  by  8. 

8).6532$(.°8i66y. 


STIC.  Chap.  X. 

The  foregoing  method  is  the  only  one  which  pro-  Extra&ion 
perly  depends  on  the  principles  of  decimal  arithmetic  ;  of  Roots, 
but  it  is  generally  fhorter  to  proceed  by  the  following  ^ 

rule. 

“  Reduce  the  divifor  to  a  vulgar  fraction,  multiply 
the  dividend  by  the  denominator,  and  divide  the 
“  product  by  the  numerator.” 

Ex.  id.]  Divide  .37845  by 

9 

5)3,4o6o5(.68i2i. 

2d.]  Divide  .3784^  by 

3 


2)i*353^C-5^7^8(3* 

#  Note  I.  .  Divifion  by  3  triples  the  dividend,  and  di- 
vifion  by  #  increafes  the  dividend  one-half. 


56 

56 


*066 

In  thefe  accounts  the  quotient  is  never  finite.  It 
may  repeat  if  the  dividend  repeats  \  or,  if  the  dividend 
circulate,  it  may  circulate  an  equal  number  of  places, 
often  more,  and  never  fewer.  The  greatefl  poflible 
extent  of  the  circle  is  found  by  multiplying  the  divifor 
into  the  number  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  dividend. 
Thus,  a  circulate  of  3  places,  divided  by  3,  quotes  a 
circulate  of  3  times  3  or  9  places. 

Case  II.  “  When  the  divifor  is  interminate,  the 
“  multiplications  and  fubtractions  muft  be  performed 
u  according  to  the  directions  given  for  repeating  and 
66  circulating  decimals.” 

Ex.  ift.]  Divide  .37845  by  g, 
*)-37845(-68121 
333333 


45II0 

4444* 


Note  2.  When  the  divifor  circulates,  the  denomina¬ 
tor  of  the  vulgar  fraction  confifts  of  9^,  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  is  fooner  performed  by  the  contraction  ex¬ 
plained  p.  628.  col.  1.  par.  1.  It  may  be  wrought  in 
the  fame  way,  when  the  divifor  repeats,  and  the  deno¬ 
minator,  of  confequence,  is  9. 

Note  3.  If  a  repeating  dividend  be  divided  by  a  re¬ 
peating  or  circulating  divifor  ;  or,  if  a  circulating  di¬ 
vidend  be  divided  by  a  fimilar  circulating  dividend  5 
or,  if  the  number  of  places  in  the  circle  of  the  divifor 
be  a  multiple  of  the  number  in  the  dividend  ;  then  the 
product  of  the  dividend  multiplied  by  the  denominator 
of  the  divifor  will  be  terminate,  fince  like  figures  are 
fubtracted  from  like  in  the  contracted  multiplication, 
and  confequently  no  remainder  left.  The  form  of  the 
quotient  depends  on  the  divifors  as  explained  at  large, 
p.  649.  col.  1.  par.  1. — p.  651.  col.  2.  par.  3. 

Note  4.  In  other  cafes,  the  original  and  multiplied 
dividend  are  fimilar,  and  the  form  of  the  quotient  is 
the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  finite  divifor.  See  p.  655. 
col.  2.  par.  u/t.  &c. 


67?* 

$58 


in 

8 

8 

o 

2d.J  Divide  .245892  by  2.18. 
.2,1 8.). 245892(1. 127005 
218181,81, 

27710.18, 

218 18.18, 

“5892,00, 

4363*63* 

1528,36, 

1527*28, 

1090,90 

1090,90 

o 


Note  5.  If  the  terms  be  fimilar,  or  extended  till 
they  become  fo,  the  quotient  is  the  fame  as  if  they 
were  finite,  and  the  operation  may  be  conduced  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  for  the  quotient  of  vulgar  fractions  that 
have  the  fame  denominator  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of 
their  numerators. 

Chap.  XI.  OF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  ROOTS.  S3 

The  origin  of  powers  by  involution  has  already  been 
explained  under  the  article  Algebra,  N°  66.  There 
now  remains  therefore  only  to  give  the  moll  expeditious 
methods  of  extracting  the  fquare  and  cube  roots  ;  the 
reafons  of  which  will  readily  appear  from  what  is  faid 
under  that  article.  As  for  all  powers  above  the  cube, 
unlefs  fuch  as  are  multiples  of  either  the  fquare  and 
cube,  the  extraction  of  their  roots  admits  of  no  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  algebraic  canon  which  muft  be  always 
conftructed  on  purpofe  for  them. 

If  the  root  of  any  power  not  exceeding  the  feventb 
power  be  a  fingle  digit,  it  may  be  obtained  by  infpec- 
tion,  from  the  following  table  of  powers. 


ift,  Ta 
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Extortion 
of  Roots. 


ARITHMETIC. 


lit  power  or 
root. 

3 

S3  i 

>  TO 

a-Jr 

3d  power  or 

cube. 

4th  power  or 

biquadrate. 

5th  power  or 

furfolid. 

6th  power  or 

cube  fqua- 

red. 

£ 

<u 

* 

0 

cu 

*5 

F* 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

S 

16 

32 

64 

128 

3  . 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2187 

4 

16 

64 

256 

1024 

4096 

16384 

5 

25 

125 

625 

3I2J 

15625 

78125 

6 

36 

216 

1296 

7776 

46656 

279936 

7 

49 

343 

2401 

16807 

1 1 7649 

823J43 

8 

64 

5*2 

4096 

32768 

262144 

2097152 

9 

82 

729 

6561 

59049 

53*44* 

4782969 

2  div.  725)  3625  refolvend. 

3625  produ#. 


657 


'  Extraction 

133225  proof,  of  Roots. 

2d.]  Required  the  fquare  root  of  72,  to  eight  decimal 
places. 


72.00000000 

64 


164(800 

656 


1688)14400 

I35°4 


*6965)89600 

84825 


34  Sect.  I.  Extraction  of  the  Square  Root. 

Rule  I,  44  Divide  the  given  number  into  periods  of 
“  two  figures,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  in  integers, 
“  and  pointing  toward  the  left.  But  in  decimals,  be- 
“  gin  at  the  place  of  hundreds,  and  point  toward  the 
“  right.  Every  period  will  give  one  figure  in  the 
“  root.” 

II.  44  Find  by  the  table  of  powers,  or  by  trial,  the 

neareft  lefler  root  of  the  left-hand  period  ;  place  the 

“  figure  fo  found  in  the  quot  \  fubtra#  its  fquare  from 

the  faid  period,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the 
“  next  period  for  a  dividual  or  refolvend.” 

III.  44  Double  the  quot  for  the  firft  part  of  the 
“  divifor  ;  inquire  how  often  this  firft  part  is  contained 
“  in  the  whole  refolvend,  excluding  the  units  place  ; 
u  and  place  the  figure  denoting  the  anfwer  both  in  the 
u  quot  and  on  the  right  of  the  firft  part  ;  and  you  have 
44  the  divifor  complete.” 

IV.  44  Multiply  the  divifor  thus  completed  by  the 
“  figure  put  in  the  quot,  fnbtra#  the  product  from  the 
<4  refolvend,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the  fol- 
“  lowing  period  for  a  new  refolvend,  and  then  proceed 
44  as  before.” 

Note  1  ft.  If  the  firft  part  of  the  divifor,  with  unity 
fuppofed  to  be  annexed  to  it,  happen  to  be  greater  than 
the  refolvend,  in  this  cafe  place  o  in  the  quot,  and  alfo 
on  the  right  of  the  partial  divifor  ;  to  the  refolvend 
bring  down  another  period  ;  and  proceed  to  divide  as 
before. 

Note  2.  If  the  produ#  of  the  quotient  figure  into  the 
divifor  happen  to  be  greater  than  the  refolvend,  you  muft 
go  back  and  give  a  leffer  figure  to  the  quot. 

Note  3.  If,  after  every  period  of  the  given  number  is 
brought  down,  there  happen  at  laft  to  be  a  remainder, 
you  may  continue  the  operation,  by  annexing  periods  or 
pairs  of  cyphers,  till  there  be  no  remainder,  or  till  the 
decimal  part  of  the  quot  repeat  or  circulate,  or  till  you 
think  proper  to  limit  it. 

Ex.  I ft.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  133225. 

Square  number  *33225(365  root 

9 

1  div.  66)432  refolvend. 

396  produft. 

VOL.  II.  Part  II. 


169702)477500 

339404 


After  getting  half  of  the 
decimal  places,  work  by  con- 
tradled  divifion  for  the  other 
half;  and  obtain  them  with 
the  fame  accuracy  as  if  the 
work  had  been  at  large. 


169704)138096 

••••  *35763 


(9) 

3d.]  Required  the  fquare  root  of  ,2916, 
.29i6(-54  root, 

25 


104  416 
416 


If  the  fquare  root  of  a  vulgar  fraction  be  required, 
find  the  root  of  the  given  numerator  for  a  new  nume¬ 
rator,  and  find  the  root ’of  the  given  denominator  for  a 
new  denominator.  Thus  the  fquare  root  of  4  is 
and  the  root  of  is  r5  and  thus  the  root  of  V  fz=6-n 
is  4=24.  4 

But  if  the  root  of  either  the  numerator  or  denomi¬ 
nator  cannot  be  extracted  without  a  remainder,  reduce 
the  vulgar  frattion  to  a  decimal,  and  then  extra#  the 
root,  as  in  Ex.  3d.  above. 

Sect.  II.  Extraction  of  the  Cube  Root. 

Rule  I.  44  Divide  the  given  number  into  periods  of 
44  three  figures,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  in  integers, 
44  and  pointing  toward  the  left.  But  in  decimals,  begin 
44  at  the  place  of  thoufands,  and  point  toward  the  right. 
44  The  number  of  periods  lliows  the  number  of  figures 
44  in  the  root.” 

II.  44  Find  by  the  table  of  powers,  or  by  trial,  the 
44  neareft  lefler  root  of  the  left-hand  period ;  place  the 
44  figure  fo  found  in  the  quot ;  fubtra#  its  cube  from 
44  the  faid  period  •,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the 
44  next  period  for  a  dividual -or  refolvend.” 

The  divifor  confifts  of  three  parts,  which  may  be 
found  as  follows : 

4  O  III, 


35 


658 

Ext-a&Ion 
of  Hoots. 


nr. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  firft  part  of  the  divifor  is  found  thus  : 


Proof. 


Chap.  XI. 


“  Multiply  the  fquare  of  the  quot  by  3,  and  to  the  pro- 
li  duft  annex  two  cyphers  ;  then  inquire  how  often  this 
“  firft  part  of  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  refolvend, 
“  and  place  the  figure  denoting  the  anfwer  in  the  quot.” 

IV.  “  Multiply  the  former  quot  by  3,  and  the  pro- 
“  duft  by  the  figure  now  put  in  the  quot  j  to  this  laft 
“  produft  annex  a  cypher  ;  and  you  have  the  fecond 
“  part  of  the  divifor.  Again,  Square  the  figure  now 
“  put  in  the  quot  for  the  third  part  of  the  divifor  ; 
“  place  thefe  three  parts  under  one  another,  as  in  addi- 
“  tion  ;  and  their  fum  will  be  the  divifor  complete.” 

V.  “  Multiply  the  divifor,  thus  completed,  by  the 
“  figure  laft  put  in  the  quot,  fubtraft  the  produft  from 
“  the  refolvend,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the 
“  following  period  for  a  new  refolvend,  arid  then  pro- 
“  ceed  as  before.” 

Note  1.  If  the  firft  part  of  the  divifor  happen  to  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  refolvend  ;  in  this  cafe, 
place  o  in  the  quot,  annex  two  cyphers  to  the  faid  firft 
part  of  the  divifor,  to  the  refolvend  bring  down  another 
period,  and  proceed  to  divide  as  before. 

Note  2.  If  the  produft  of  the  quotient  figure  into 
the  divifor  happen  to  be  greater  than  the  refolvend,  you 
muft  go  back,  and  give  a  lelfer  figure  to  the  quot. 

Note  3.  If,  after  every  period  of  the  given  number  is 
brought  down,  there  happen  at  laft  to  be  a  remainder, 
you  may  continue  the  operation  by  annexing  periods 
of  three  cyphers  till  there  be  no  remainder,  or  till  you 
have  as  many  decimal  places  in  the  root  as  you  judge 
neceffary. 

Ex,  lft.  Required  the  cube  root  of  12812904. 


234 

Square  54756 

234 

234 

936 

219024 

702 

164268 

468 

109512 

Square  54756 

Cube  12812904 

2d.]  Required  the  cube  root  of  28^.. 

28.750000(3.06  root. 

27 

270000 1 
5400  f 

36  3 

)  1 750000  refolv. 

Div.  275436  X  6 

n:  1652616  prod. 

97384  rem. 

Proof. 

3.06 

Sq.  9.3636 

3.06 

3.06 

1836 

561816 

918 

280908 

.  Sq.  9.3636 

28.6526l6 

97384  1 

28.750000  1 

Extra&ioR 
of  Roots. 


Cube  number  12812904(234  root. 

8 


lft  part  1 200  “1  )46i  2  refolvend. 

2d  part  > 

3d  part _ 9  3 

1  divifor  r  38qX3=4t  67  produft. 

lft  part  1 58700 1  J645904  roioivend. 

2d  part  2760  > 

3d  part _ 16  3 

2  divifor  161476 X4=^45904  Pr°duft. 


If  the  cube  root  of  a  vulgar  fraftion  be  required, 
find  the  cube  root  of  the  given  numerator  for  a  new 
numerator,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  given  denomina¬ 
tor  for  a  new  denominator.  Thus,  the  cube  root  of 
is  -y,  and  the  cube  root  of  is  ^  5  and  thus  the 
cube  root  of  *-|-s  (=15!)  is  4  =  2*. 

But  if  the  root  of  either  the  numerator  or  denomi¬ 
nator  cannot  be  extrafted  without  a  remainder,  reduce 
the  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal,  and  then  extraft  the 
root. 


A  R  I 

Aria*.  ARIUS,  a  divine  of  the  fourth  century,  the  head 

IMn~  v  and  founder  of  the  Arians,  a  feft  which  denied  the 
eternal  divinity  and  fubftantiality  of  the  Wo/d.  He 
was  born  in  Libya,  near  Egypt.  Eufebius,  bifhop  of 
Nicomedia,  a  great  favourite  of  Conftantia,  lifter  of  the 
emperor  Conftantine,  and  wife  of  Licinius,  became  a 
zealous  promoter  of  Ariamfm.  He  took  Anus  under 
his  protection,  and  introduced  him.  to  Conftantia  \  fo 
that  the  ft  ft  increafed,  and  feveral  bifhops  embraced  it 
openly.  There  arofe,  however,  fuch  difputes  in  the 
cities,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  dis¬ 
orders,  was  obliged  to  a  (Terrible  the  council  of  Nice, 
where,  in  the  year  325»  the  doftrine  of  Arius  was 
condemned.  Arius  was  banifhtd  by  the  emperor,  all 
his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  capital  pm 
nilhment  was  denounced  againft  whoever  dared  to  keep 
them.  After  five  years  banilhment,  he  was  recalled  to 


A  R  I 

Conftantinople,  where  he  prefented  the  emperor  with 
a  confeflion  of  his  faith,  drawn  up  fo  artfully,  that  it  u 
fully  fatLfied  him.  Notwithftanding  which,  Athana- 
fius,  now  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Alexandria,  refufed  to 
admit  him  and  his  followers  to  communion.  This  fo 
enraged  them,  that  by  their  intereft  at  court,  they 
procured  that  prelate  to  bt?  depofed  and  banilhed.  But 
the  church  of  Alexandria  ftill  refufir.g  to  admit  Arius 
into  their  communion,  the  emperor  fent  for  him  to 
Conftantinople  5  where,  upon  delivering  in  a  frt  fti  con- 
fefllm  of  his  faith  in  terms  lefs  ofifenfive,  the  emperor 
commanded  Alexander,  the  bilhop  of  that  church,  to 
receive  him  the  next  day  into  his  communion :  but  that 
very  evening  Arius  died.  1  he  manner  of  his  death 
was  very  extraordinary  :  as  his  friends  were  conducing 
him  in  triumph  to  the  great  church  of  Conftantirxple, 
Arius,  prelied  by  a  natural  neceflity,  ftepped  afide  to  eafe 

Jaiaafelf  > 


Arias. 


AUK  [  659  ]  ARK 


Arms*  liimfelf;  but  expired  on  the  fpot>  his  bowels  gulhing 
Ark.  out. 

- - But  the  herefy  did  not  die  with  the  herefiarch  :  his 

party  continued  dill  in  great  credit  at  court.  Athanafius, 
indeed,  was  foon  recalled  from  baiiitliment,  and  as  foon 
removed  again  ;  the  Arians  being  countenanced  by  the 
government,  and  making  and  deputing  bifhops  as  it 
bell  ferved  their  purpofes.  In  Hunt,  this  fe£t  conti¬ 
nued  with  great  lufire  above  300  years  :  it  was  the 
reigning  religion  of  Spain  for  above  two  centuries  :  it 
was  on  the  throne  bo-h  in  the  eall  and  well  ;  it  prevail¬ 
ed  in  Italy,  France,  Pannonia,  and  Africa  ;  and  was  not 
extirpated  till  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century. 

This  herefy  was  again  fet  on  foot  in  the  well  by 
Servetus,  who,  in  1531,  wrote  a  little  treatife  again!! 
the  myfleryof  the  Trinity.  After  his  death  Arianifm 
got  footing  in  Geneva  ;  from  whence  it  removed  into 
Poland  ;  but  at  length  degenerated,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  into  Socinianifm.  Erafraus  feems  to  have  aimed 
at  reviving  Arianifm,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Tellament  ;  and  the  learned  Grotius  feems  to  lean  a 
little  that  way.  , 

With  regard  to  the  Hate  of  Arianifm  In  England,  It 
may  be  fufficicnt  to  obferve,  that  from  the  numerous 
publications  of  that  call  which  are  daily  making  their 
appearance,  it  feems  to  be  rather  a  growing,  than  ex¬ 
ploded,  doflrine  there. 

plate  ARK,  or  Noah's  Ark,  a  floating  veflel  built  by 

LVII.  Noah,  for  the  preservation  of  his  family,  and  the  feve- 
**£’  u  ral  fpecies  of  animals,  during  the  deluge. 

The  ark  has  afforded  feveral  points  of  curious  inquiry 
among  the  critics  and  naturalifts,  relating  to  its  form, 
capacity,  materials,  &c. 

The'  wood  whereof  the  ark  -was  built  is  called  in 
the  Hebrew  Gopher  wood ,  and  in  the  Septuagint  fquare 
limbers .  Some  tranflate  the  original  cedar,  others  pine, 
others  box ,  &c.  Pelletier  prefers  cedar  on  account  of 
its  incorruptibility,  and  the  great  plenty  of  it  in  Alia; 
whence  Herodotus  and  Theophraftus  relate,  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  fleets  thereof, 
inllead  of  deal. 

The  learned  Mr  Fuller,  in  his  Mifcellanies,  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built  was 
nothing  but  that  which  the  Greeks  call  or 

the  cyprefs  tree ;  for,  taking  away  the  termination,  ku - 
par  and  gopher  differ  very  little  in  found.  This  ob- 
fervation  the  great  Bochart  has  confirmed,  and  Ihown 
very  plainly  that  no  country  abounds  fo  much  with 
this  wood  as  that  part  of  Affyria  which  lies  about  Ba¬ 
bylon. 

In  what  place  Noah  built  and  finilhed  his  ark  is  no 
lefs  made  a  matter  of  deputation.  But  the  moll  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  built  in  Chaldea,  in  the 
territories  of  Babylon,  where  there  was  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cyprefs  in  the  groves  and  gardens  in  Alexander’s 
time,  that  that  prince  built  a  whole  fleet  out  of  it  for 
want  of  timber.  And  this  conje£lure  is  confirmed  by 
the  Chaldean  tradition,  which  makes  Xifuthrus  (ano¬ 
ther  name  for  Noah)  fet  fail  from  that  country. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  as  given  by  Mofes,  are 
300  cubits  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height; 
which  fome  have  thought  too  fcanty,  confidering  the 
number  of  things  it  was  to  contain  ;  and  hence  an  ar¬ 
gument  has  been  drawn  againll  the  authority  of  the 
relation.  To  folve  this  difficulty,  many  of  the  ancient 


fathers  and  the  modern  critics  have  been  put  to  very  Ark. 
miferable  lhifts;  But  Buteo  and  Kirchtr  have  proved  — y— > 

geometrically,  that  taking  the  common  cubit  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  the  ark  was  abundantly  fufficient  for  all  the 
animals  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  it.  Snellius  com¬ 
putes  the  ark  to  have  been  abov&  half  an  acre  in  area. 

Father  Lamy  lliovvs,  that  it  was  no  feet  longer  than 
the  church  ol  St  Mary  at  Paris,  and  64  feet  narrower  : 
and  if  fo,  it  mull  have  been  longer  than  St  Paul’s 
church  in  London,  from  well  to  eall,  and  broader 
than  that  church  is  high  in  the  inlide,  and  ^4  feet  of 
our  mcafura  in  height  ;  and  Dr  Arbuthnot  computes 
it  to  have  been  81062  tons. 

The  things  contained  in  it  were,  befides  eight  per- 
fons  of  Noah’s  family,  one  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  un¬ 
clean  animals,  and  fevtn  paw  of  every  fpecies  of  clean 
animals,  with  provilions  lor  them  all  during  the  whole 
year.  The  former  appears,  at  fiilt  view,  alniwll  infi¬ 
nite;  but  if  we  come  to  a  calculation,  the  number  of 
fpecies  of  animals  will  be  round  much  lefs  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  imagined  ;  out  of  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  ex¬ 
cepted  fuch  animals  as  can  live  in  the  water  ;  and  Bi- 
(hop  Wilkins  Ihows  that  only  72  of  the  quadruped  kind 
needed  a  place  in  the  ark. 

By  the  defeription  Mofes  gives  of  the  ark,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  divided  into  three  llories,  each  ten 
cubits  or  15  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  agreed  on,  as  molt 
probable,  that  the  lowefl  llory  was  for  the  bealls,  the 
middle  for  the  food,  and  the  upper  for  the  birds,  with 
Noah  and  his  family  ;  each  llory  being  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  different  apartments,  Halls,  &c.  though  Jofephus, 

Philo,  and  other  commentators,  add  a  kind  of  fourth 
llory  under  all  the  reft  ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  hold  of 
the  veffel,  to  contain  the  ballaft  and  receive  the  filth 
and  faeces  of  fo  many  animals  :  but  F.  Calmet  thinks, 
that  what  is  here  reckoned  a  llory,  was  no  more  than 
what  is  called  the  heel  of  (hips,  and  ferved  only  for  a 
confervatory  ol  frelh  water,  Drexelius  makes  360 
apartments  ;  F.  Fournier,  333  ;  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  queftions  on  Genefis,  400  ;  Buteo,  Tempora- 
rius,  Arias  Montanus,  Hoftus,  Wilkins,  Lamy,  and 
others,  fuppofe  as  many  partitions  as  there  were  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  animals.  Pelletier  makes  only  72,  viz. 

36  for  the  birds,  and  as  many  for  the  bealls.  His  rea- 
fon  is,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  greater  number,  as  333  or 
400,  each  of  the  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  mult  have 
had  37,  41,  or  60  Halls  to  attend  and  cleanfe  daily, 
which  he  thinks  impoffible  to  have  been  done.  But 
it  is  oblerved,  that  there  is  not  much  in  this  :  to  di- 
minilh  the  number  of  Halls  without  the  diminution  of 
animals  is  in  vain  ;  it  being  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
take  care  of  300  animals  in  72  Halls  than  in  300.  As 
to  the  number  of  animals  contained  in  the  ark,  Buteo 
computes  that  it  could  not  be  equal  to  500  horfes;  he 
even  reduces  the  whole  to  the  dimenfions  of  56  pair  of 
oxen.  F.  Lamy  enlarges  it  to  64  pair  of  oxen,  or 
128  oxen  ;  fo  that,  fuppofing  one  ox  equal  to  two  hor¬ 
fes,  if  the  ark  had  room  for  2 36  horfes,  there  mull 
have  been  room  for  all  the  animals.  But  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  demouftrates,  that  one  floor  of  it  would  fuffice  for 
500  horfes,  allowing  nine  fquare  feet  to  a  horfe. 

As  to  the  food  in  the  fecond  llory,  it  is  oblerved  b7 
Buteo  from  Columella,  that  30  or  40  pounds  of  hay 
ordinarily  fuffices  for  an  ox  a-day  ;  and  that  a  folid 
cubit  of  bay,  as  ufually  preffed  dowTn  in  our  hay  ricks, 
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Ark.  weighs  about  40  pounds  ;  fo  that  a  fquare  cubit  of  hay 
■ '  is  more  than  enough  for  one  ox  in  one  dny.  Nov;  it 
appears,  that  the  fecond  ftory  contained  150,000  lb  lid 
cubits  5  which  divided  between  206  oxen,  will  afford 
each  more  hay,  by  two-thirds,  than  he  can  eat  in  a 
year.  Bifhop  Wilkins  computes  all  the  carnivorous 
animals  equivalent,  as  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and 
their  foods,  to  17  wolves,  and  all  the  relt  to  280  beeves. 

For  the  former  he  allows  1825  fheep •,  and  for  the 
latter,  109,500  cubits  of  hay  :  all  which  will  be  eafily 
contained  in  the  two  firft  ftories,  and  a  deal  of  room 
to  fpare.  As  to  the  third  flory,  nobody  doubts  of  its 
being  fufficient  for  the  fowls,  with  Noah,  his  fons, 
and  daughters.  Upon  the  whole,  the  learned  biffiop 
remarks,  that  of  the  two,  it  appears  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  affign  a  number  and  bulk  of  neceffary  things  to 
anfwer  the  capacity  of  the  ark,  than  to  find  fufficient 
Toom  for  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  already  known 
to  have  been  there.  This  he  attributes  to  the  imper- 
fe&ion  of  our  lift  of  animals,  efpeeially  tliofe  of  the  un¬ 
known  parts  of  the  earth  \  adding,  that  the  moft  ex¬ 
pert  mathematician  at  this  day  could  not  affign  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  veffcl  better  accommodated  to  the  purpofe 
than  is  here  done:  and  hence  he  finally  concludes,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  ark,  which  had  been  made  an  objec¬ 
tion  againft  Scripture,  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  its  divine  authority  ;  fince,  in  thofe  ruder 
ages,  men,  being  lefs  verfed  in  arts  and  philofophy, 
were  more  obnoxious  to  vulgar  prejudices  than  now  \  fo 
that,  had  it  been  a  human  invention,  it  would  have 
been  contrived,  according  to  thofe  wild  apprehenfions, 
which  arife  from  a  confufed  and  general  view  of  things, 
as  much  too  big  as  it  had  been  reprefented  too  little. 

But  it  mud  be  obferved,  that,  befides  the  places  re- 
quifite  for  the  beafts  and  birds,  and  their  provifions, 
there  was  room  required  for  Noah  to  lock  up  houfe- 
hold  utenfils,  the  inftruments  of  hufhandry,  grains,  and 
feeds  to  fow  the  earth  with  after  the  deluge  ;  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  thought  that  he  might  fpare  room  in  the 
third  ftory  for  36  cabins,  bclides  a  kitchen,  a  hall, 
four  chambers,  and  a  fpace  about  48  cubits  in  length  to 
walk  in. 

Plate  ARK  of  the  Covenant ,  a  fmall  cheft  or  coffer,  three 

X.VII.  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  feet  three  inches  in 

%•  2.  breadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  height,  in  which 
were  contained  the  golden  pot  that  held  manna,  and 
Aaron’s  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  This 
coffer  was  made  of  ffiittim  wood,  and  covered  with 
a  lid,  which  was  made  of  folid  gold.  The  ark  was 
repofited  in  the  holieft  place -of  the  tabernacle.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Philiftines,  and  detained  20,  fome 
fay  40  years,  at  Kirjath-jearira  \  but  the  people  be¬ 
ing  afflifled  with  emerods  on  account  of  it,  returned 
it  with  divers  prefents.  It  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  temple. 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  called  the  propi¬ 
tiatory  or  mercy-feat ;  over  which  were  two  figures 
placed  called  Cherubinis ,  with  expanded  wings  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  form.  Here  the  Schechinah  refted  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  in  a  vifible  cloud  :  hence  were 
iffued  the  Divine  oracles  by  an  audible  voice  ;  and  the 
high-pritft  appeared  before  this  mercy-feat  once  every 
year  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  \  and  the  Jews, 
wherever  they  worffiipped,  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  place  where  the  ark  flood, 
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In  the  fecond* temple  there  was  alffi  an  ark,  made  Arfr 
or  the  lame  iliape  and  dimenfions  with  the  firft,  and  || 
put  in  the  fame  place,  but  without  any  of  its  contents  Arkwright, 
and  peculiar  honours.  It  was  ufed  as  a  reprefentative 
of  the  former  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  a  repofitory 
of  the  original  copy  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  collected 
by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  after  the 
captivity.  And  in  imitation  of  this,  the  Jews  to  this 
day  have  a  kind  of  ark  in  their  fynagogues,  wherein 
their  facred  books  are  repofited.  This  they  call  aron . 

Leo  of  Modena  gives  a  defeription  thereof  in  his  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Ceremonies  of  thofe  of  his 
Nation.  “  1  he  Jews  (fays  he),  in  the  eaftern  fide  of 
their  fynagogues,  have  an  ark,  or  armory,  called  cron9 
in  memory  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  In  this  are 
prefer ved  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  written  on  vellum, 
with  ink  made  on  purpofe,”  &.C.  Some  have  fuppofed 
that  the  figure  of  this  ark  is  ftill  remaining  on  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  of  Titus  at  Home  ;  though  Villalpandus 
and  others,  with  greater  reafon,  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  the  table  of  ffiew  bread.  Prldeaux's  Con .  vol.  i. 
p.  209.  Tertullian  calls  this  ark  Armarium  Judau 
cum;  whence  the  phrafe,  to  be  in  the  armory  of  the  fy- 
nagogue ,  q.  d.  in  the  number  of  canonical  writings. 

A  cheft  or  coffer,  very  nearly  refembling  the  Jewifti 
ark,  and  called  the  houfe  of  the  God ,  was  found  in  Hua- 
heine,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  fouthern  fea.  Mr  Banks 
could  obtain  no  other  information  concerning  it  than 
what  the  name  imports.  Hawkefworth's  Account ,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

ARKLOW,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter.  W. 

Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  55. 

ARKWRIGHT,  Sir  Richard,  celebrated  for  his 
invention  of  machinery  in  fpinning  and  carding  cotton, 
was  originally  a  country  barber  in  poor  circumftances, 
but  acquired  by  his  inventions  a  very  great  fortune. 

About  the  year  1767,  wffien  he  had  quitted  the  profef- 
fion  of  a  barber,  and  went  up  and  dowrn  the  country 
buying  hair,  he  came  to  Warrington.  At  that  time, 
it  is  faid,  he  had  fome  mechanical  projeft  in  view,  of 
the  nature  of  a  perpetual  motion.  One  John  Kay,  a 
clockmaker  of  that  place,  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from  this  fcheme, 
but  faid  that  much  money  might  be  made  by  fpinning 
cotton,  which  he  promifed  to  deferibe  to  him.  Ark¬ 
wright  urged  as  an  objedlion,  that  that  fcheme  had 
been  the  ruin  of  many  5  but  he  came  to  Kay’s  bedfide 
next  morning,  and  afked  him  if  he  could  make  a  fmall 
engine  at  a  moderate  ex  pence,  as  this  K  ay  had  been 
employed  to  make  a  cottun-fpinning  engine  for  a  Mr 
Hayes,  wffio  likewife  employed  himfelf  in  making  cy¬ 
lindrical  carding  engines,  and  who  was  brought  as  a 
witnefs  on  the  trial  in  \tfhich  Arkwright’s  patent  was 
fet  afide  in  1 785.  Mr  Hayes  proved,  that  lit  had  invent¬ 
ed  an  engine  of  a  fimilar  conftrudlion  to  Arkwright’s, 
but  had  not  brought  it  to  perfe&iun.  Arkwright  and 
Kay  made  application  to  Peter  Atherton,  Efq.  now 
of  Liverpool,  to  make  fuch  an  engine  5  but  he  refufed 
to  undertake  it,  from  the  external  poverty  of  the  former, 
although  on  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  he  under¬ 
took  to  give  Kay  the  ule  of  a  fmith,  and  watch-tool 
maker,  to  make  the  heavier  parts  of  the  engine  ;  and 
Kay  agreed  to  inftrudl  the  workmen,  ai  d  to  make 
the  clockmakers  (hare  of  it.  In  this  manner  Ark- 
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Arkwright.  Wright’s  firff  engine  was  made,  for  which  he  afterwards 
w— — y— ^  took  out  a  patent.  Mr  Arkwright  went  into  partner- 
fliip  foon  after  with  a  Mr  Smally  of  Prefton  in  Lanca¬ 
ffiire  j  but  being  at  a  lofs  for  money,  they  went  to  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  there,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  rich  indi¬ 
viduals,  erected  a  considerable  cotton  mill,  which  was 
turned  by  horfes. 

The  report  generally  circulated  through  the  manu- 
fafturing  towns  is,  that  he  borrowed  thefe  inventions, 
and  that  he  enriched  himfelf  at  other  men’s  expence 
and  ingenuity.  From  all  accounts,  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  cotton  fpinning  was  no  new  attempt  at 
the  time  Mr  Arkwright  engaged  in  it,  but  an  objeft 
which  had  been  the  fubje£t  of  much  attention  $  but  as 
it  had  not  fucceeded,  it  would  accordingly  happen, 
that  more  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome,  and  fub- 
jedls  of  fubordinate  inventions  to  be  digefted,  and 
brought  to  maturity  and  effect.  Although  the  carding 
and  fpinning  of  cotton  before  Mr  Arkwright  engaged 
in  it  was  hardly  any  thing,  yet  it  became  a  great 
national  manufacture  through  his  means.  He  itates 
in  his  cafe,  as  drawn  by  himfelf,  that  one  Paul  and 
others  of  London,  about  40  or  50  years  previous  to 
his  time,  having  invented  an  engine  for  fpinning  cot¬ 
ton,  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  after  which  they  repair¬ 
ed  to  Nottingham  *,  and  there,  after  having  been  af- 
fifted  by  feveral  perfons,  and  much  money  had  been 
expended  on  the  undertaking,  many  families  had  been 
ruined  by  the  failure  of  their  fcheme  ; — that  various 
engines  had  been  conftrudted  by  different  perfons,  for 
fpinning  cotton,  flax,  wool,  &c.  into  feveral  threads 
at  once,  about  20  or  30  years  back,  but  that  no  real 
advantage  had  been  derived  from  them  y  and  that  an 
engine  was  conftructed  in  1767,  by  one  Hargrave  of 
Blackwell  in  Lancaffiire,  which  would  at  once  fpin 
20  or  30  threads  of  cotton  into  yarn  for  the  fuffian 
manufacture,  but  that  after  his  engine  had  been  de 
flroyed  by  popular  tumults  in  Lancaffiire,  be  removed 
to  Nottingham,  where  for  a  while  he  praflifed  under 
a  patent  )  but  an  affoeiation  being  formed  again  ft  him, 
his  patent  was  rendered  null,  and  at  length  he  died  in 
obfcurity  and  diftrefs ;  that  he,  Arkwright,  had  in¬ 
vented  certain  engines  for  fpinning  and  carding,  which 
had  taken  about  five  years  in  bringing  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  i2,oool.  had  been  expended  upon 
them,  they  had  neither  produced  advantage  or  profit 
either  to  him  or  his  partners.  As  it  mild  be  allowed, 
that  he  did  not  think  to  make  his  fcheme  to  bear  all 
at  once,  he  mult  certainly  be  confidered  a*  the  perfon 
who  after  many  others  had  been  unfuccefsful,  engaged 
in  a  national  undertaking,  did  difplay  fo  much  fkill, 
perfeverance,  and  activity,  as  to  make  it  not  only  pro¬ 
ductive  of  value  to  himfelf,  but  likewife  to  the  nation  at 
large. 

It  appears,  from  thefe  various  accounts,  that  the  ob- 
jeCt  in  which  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was  engaged,  is 
of  the  greateft  national  value  ;  that  from  his  various 
exertions,  he  is  deferving  both  of  the  rtfpeCt  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world ;  and,  that  although  his  family  is  en¬ 
riched,  the  benefits  which  the  nation  have  received  are 
ineffimablv  greater. 

On  the  2 2d  of  December,  1786,  upon  prefenting 
an  addrefs  from  the  high  ffioriff  and  hundred  of  Wirkf- 
worth,  he  was  knighted  by  his  prefent  majefty,  and 


died  Auguft  3.  1793,  at  his  works  at  Crumford,  in  Der-  Arles 
byihire.  ( Gen .  Biog.)  1) 

ARLES,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Arra* 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  formerly  Provence,  feated  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhone,  on  a  hill,  whofe  declivity  is 
towards  the  north.  It  is  an  archbiffiop’s  fee  \  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  antiquities  both  within  and  without 
the  city.  Thofe  of  which  any  remains  are  now  to  be 
feen  are  the  amphitheatre,  the  obelifk,  the  elyfian  fields, 
the  fepulchres,  columns  with  their  capitals,  buffs,  pe- 
deftals,  aquedu&s,  with  fome  remains  of  the  capit  >], 
and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  The  other  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  are  entirely  deftroyed.  Under  the  amphitheatre, 
in  1651,  they  found  the  ffatue  of  Venus,  which  was 
worfhipped  by  this  city  \  and  has  been  fince  carried  to 
the  caftle  of  Verfailles.  It  is  a  mailer* piece  which  will 
always  be  admired  by  connoiffeurs. 

The  amphitheatre  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
pieces  of  antiquity.  It  was  built  by  the  Romans,  but 
the  time  is  unknown,  though  fome  lay  by  Julius  Csefar. 

It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  400  yards  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  the  front  is  34  yards  in  height.  The  middle, 
called  the  arena ,  is  142  yards  wide  and  104  broad.  The 
porticoes  or  piazzas  are  three  ftories,  built  with  ffones  of 
a  prodigious  fize.  Each  of  them  confifls  of  60  arches, 
which  ffill  remain  •,  and  the  walls  are  of  furprifing  thick- 
nefs,  but  gone  to  decay. 

The  obelifk  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  to  be  feen  in 
France.  It  fee  ms  to  be  one  of  the  forty  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  fame  oriental  gra¬ 
nite  with  them.  They  are  generally  full  of  hieroglyphic 
characters  5  but  this  is  quite  fmooth.  In  1675,  it  was 
found  in  a  private  garden  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  not 
far  from  the  Rhone.  It  contiffs  of  one  piece  -y  and  is  52 
feet  high,  and  7  in  diameter  at  the  bafe.  It  is  now  fup- 
ported  with  four  lions  made  of  bronze  ;  and  on  the  top 
a  blue  ball  is  placed,  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  over 
that  a  fun. 

The  Pagans  burying  place  called  the  EhjJian  Fields , 
is  without  the  city,  upon  an  agreeable  hill,  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  firff,  called  Mouf aires ,  has  very  few 
tombs,  they  having  been  broken  to  build  the  walls  of 
gardens,  which  are  made  in  that  place.  The  fecond, 
called  Flifcamp ,  contains  a  great  number.  Thofe  of  the 
Pagans  have  the  letters  D.  M.  which  fignify  Diis  Mani- 
bus .  Thofe  of  the  Chriftians  have  a  crofs.  Pieces  of 
coin  of  gold,  filver,  and  bronze,  are  found  here  ;  as  alfo 
urns,  lamp*,  and  cups,  without  number. 

Here  is  a  royal  academy  of  fere- nee*,  confiding  of 
thirty  members,  who  muff  be  natives,  gentlemen,  and 
inhabitant*  of  the  city.  It  enjoys  the  fame  privileges 
as  that  at  Paris.  Arles  is  furrounded  with  marffiy  land, 
which  renders  the  air  full  of  vapours,  and  makes  it  not 
verv  wholefome.  E.  Long.  4.  48.  N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

ARLEUX,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Catnbrefis,  with  a  caffle.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1645,  and  retaken  by  the  Allies  in  1711  :  but  the 
French  got  pofft  ffion  again  the  fame  month.  E.  Long. 

3.  16.  N.  Lat.  59.  17. 

ARLON,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  for¬ 
merly  a  ffrong  place,  but  now  difmantled.  It  belongs  to 
the  houfe  of  Auffria.  E.  Long.  15.  50.  N.  Lat  49.  4. 

ARM,  a  part  of  the  human  body,  terminating  at  one 
end  in  the  ffioulder,  and  at  the  other  in  the  hand. 

Arm, 
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Arm  Arm,  among  fportfmen,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  when 
II  by  prefling  down  his  head,  he  endeavours  to  defend 
Am*a(ia‘  himftlf  againft  the  bit,  to  prevent  his  being  checked  by 
it.  The  remedy  is,  to  have  a  wooden  ball  covered  with 
velvet,  or  other  matter,  put  on  his  chaul,  which  will  fo 
prefs  him  between  the  jaw-bones  as  to  prevent  his  bring¬ 
ing  his  head  fo  near  his  breafl. 

Arm,  in  Geography,  is  ufed  for  the  branch  of  a  fea 
or  river.  Italy  and  Sicily  are  only  parted  by  an  arm  of 
the  fea.  St  George’s  arm  in  the  Mediterranean  is  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus. 

Arm  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  power.  The  fecular 
arm  is  the  lay  or  temporal  authority  of  a  fecular  judge  \ 
to  which  reeourfe  is  had  for  the  execution  of  the  ien- 
tences  paffed  by  ecclefiaftical  judges. 

The  church  fheds  no  blood  :  even  the  judges  of  the 
inquifition,  after  they  have  found  the  perfon  guilty,  fur- 
render  him  to  the  fecular  arm.  The  council  of  An¬ 
tioch,  held  in  341,  decrees,  that  reeourfe  be  had  to 
the  fecular  arm  to  reprefs  thofe  who  refufe  obedience 
to  the  church  :  for  fecular  arm,  they  here  ufe  exterior 
power. 

Arm,  in  refpeft  of  the  magnet.  A  loadftone  is  faid 
to  be  armed,  when  it  is  capped,  cafed,  or  fet  in  iron 
or  ft  eel,  in  order  to  make  it  take  up  the  greater 
weight,  and  alfo  to  diftinguilh  readily  its  poles.  See 
Magnetism. 

ARMACALES,  a  river  of  Babylon  (Abydenus)  ; 
called  FoJJa  Regia ,  the  Royal  Trench  or  Cut  (Polybius)  5 
the  Royal  River  (Ptolemy)  *,  Almarchur  (Pliny)  , 
Naarmalcha ,  (Ammian)  ;  a  factious  channel  or  cut, 
made  by  NabuChodonofor,  and  a  horn  or  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  (Abydenus).  The  Euphrates  naturally  di¬ 
vides  into  two  channels,  one  pafling  through  Babylon, 
the  other  through  Seleucia,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Tigris  }  the  fa&itious  channel  between  thefe  two  is 
the  Royal  River  ;  which  mixes  with  the  Tigris,  a 
great  deal  lower  down  than  Seleucia,  at  Apamea, 
(Ptolemy). 

ARMADA,  a  Spanifti  term,  fignifying  a  fleet  of 
men  of  war.  The  armada  which  attempted  to  invade 
England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  famous  in 
hiftory. 

This  armada,  to  which  the  Spaniards,  in  confidence 
of  fuccefs,  gave  the  name  of  Invincible ,  confifted  of  150 
fhips,  moft  of  which  were  greatly  fuperior  in  ftrength 
and  fize  to  any  that  had  been  feen  before.  It  had  on 
board  near  20,000  foldiers,  and  8000  failors,  befides 
2000  volunteers  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  families  in 
Spain.  It  carried  2650  great  guns,  was  vidlualled  for 
half  a  year,  and  contained  fuch  a  quantity  of  military 
ftores,  as  only  the  Spanifti  monarch,  enriched  by  the 
treafures  of  the  Indies  and  America,  could  fupply. 
The  troops  on  board  were  to  be  joined  by  34.000  more 
which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  aflembled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk.  For  tranfport- 
ing  thefe,  he  had,  with  incredible  labour,  provided  a 
great  number  of  flat-bottomed  veflels,  and  had  brought 
failors  to  navigate  them  from  the  towns  in  the  Baltic. 
Moft  of  thefe  veflels  had  been  built  at  Antwerp  \  and 
as  he  durft  not  venture  to  bring  them  from  thence  by 
fea  to  Nieuport,  left  they  fheuld  have  been  intercepted 
by  the  Dutch,  he  was  obliged  to  fend  them  along  the 
Scheldt  to  Ghent,  from  Ghent  to  Bruges  by  the  canal 
ssvliich  joins  thefe  towns,  and  from  Bruges  to  Nieuport 
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by  a  new  canal  which  he  dug  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Armada 
This  laborious  undertaking,  in  which  ft  veral  thouiand  — 
workmen  had  been  employed,  was  already  finilhed.  and 
the  duke  now  waited  ior  the  arrival  of  the  Spanifti  tket  -y 
hoping,  that  as  foun  as  it  fliould  approach,  the  Dutch 
and  Englifh  fhips  which  cruifed  upon  the  coall  would 
retire  into  their  harbours. 

When  the  news  reached  England  that  this  mighty 
fleet  was  preparing  to  fail,  terror  and  conlternation 
univerfally  feized  the  inhabitants.  A  fleet  of  not  above. 

30  fhips  of  war,  and  thofe  very  fmall  in  comparifon, 
was  all  that  was  to  oppofe  it  by  fea.  Ail  the  com¬ 
mercial  towns  of  England,  however,  were  required  to 
furnifti  fhips  for  reinforcing  this  fmall  navy.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,  inftead  of  fifteen  veflels,  which  they 
were  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  dou¬ 
ble  the  number  *,  and  the  gentry  and  nobility  equipped 
43  fhips  at  their  own  charge.  Lord  Howard  of  Ef¬ 
fingham  was  admiral  :  and  under  him  i'erved  Drake,. 
Hawkins,  and  Forbiftier,  all  of  them  renowned  as  Tea¬ 
men  of  courage  and  capacity.  The  principal  fleet  was 
Rationed  at  Plymouth.  4  fmaller  fquadron,  confift- 
ing  of  40  veflels,  Englifh  and  Flemifh,  was  command¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Seymour,  fccond  Ton  of  Prote&or  Sonierfet, 
and  lay  off  Dunkirk  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of 
Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England  were  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy,  but  inferior  in  difcipline  and 
experience.  An  army  of  20, coo  men  was  difpoftd  in 
different  bodies  along  the  fouth  coaft,  with  orders  to 
retire  backwards  and  wafte  the  country,  if  they  could 
not  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  landing  ;  22:coo  foot 
and  IOOO  horfe,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Leicelter,  wTere  ftationed  at  Tilbuiy,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  capital  \  and  the  principal  army,  eon  lifting  of 
34,000  foot  and  2000  horfe,  commanded  by  Lord 
Hunfdon,  was  referved  for  guarding  the  queen’s  per¬ 
fon,  and  appointed  to  march  whitherfoever  the  enemy 
fhould  appear.  Thefe  armies,  though  all  the  Spanifti 
forces  had  been  able  to  land,  would  poftibly  have  been 
fufficient  to  prote<R  the  liberties  of  their  country.  But 
as  the  fate  of  England,  in  that  event,  tnuft  depend  on 
the  iffue  of  a  Angle  battle,  all  men  of  ferious  refledlion 
entertained  the  moft  awful  apprehenfions  of  the  fhock 
of  at  leaft  50,000  veterans,  commanded  by  experienced 
officers,  under  fo  confummate  a  general  as  the  duke  of 
Parma.  The  queen  alone  was  undaunted.  She  iffued 
all  her  orders  with  tranquillity,  animated  her  people  to  a 
fteady  refiftance,  and  employed  every  refource  which 
either  her  domeftic  lituation  or  her  foreign  alliances 
could  afford  her.  She  even  appeared  on  horfeback  in 
the  camp  at  Tilbury  \  and  riding  through  the  lines,  dif- 
covered  a  cheerful  and  animated  countenance,  exhorted 
the  foldiers  to  remember  their  duty  to  their  country  and 
their  religion,  and  profeffed  her  intention,  though  a  wo¬ 
man,  to  lead  them  herfelf  into  the  field  againft  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  rather  perifh  in  battle  than  furvi^e  the  ruin  and 
flavery  of  her  people.  “  I  know  (faid  fhe,  intrepidly) 

I  have  but  the  weak  and  feeble  arm  of  a  woman  \  but  I 
have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too  !” 

The  heroic  fpirit  of  Elizabeth  communicated  itfelf  to 
the  army,  and  every  man  refolved  to  die  rather  than 
defert  his  ftation. 

The  Spanifti  armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of 
May  y  but  its  failing  wras  retarded  by  the  death  of  the 
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Armada,  marquis  of  Santa  Croce  the  admiral,  and  that  alfo  of 
v— .  1  the  vice-admiral  the  duke  of  Paliano.  The  command 
of  the  expedition  was  therefore  given  to  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  a  man  entirely  unexperienced  in  fea 
affairs.  This  promotion,  in  fome  meafure,  ferved  to 
fruftrate  the  defign,  which  was  alfo  rendered  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  by  fome  other  accidents.  Upon  leaving  the 
port  of  Lifbon,  the  armada  next  day  met  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  temped,  which  funk  fome  of  the  fmalleft  of  their 
fhipping,  and  obliged  the  fleet  to  put  back  into  the 
harbour.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  refitting,  they  put 
again  to  fea.  Being  defcried  by  Fleming,  a  Scotch 
pirate,  who  was  roving  in  thofe  feas,  he  immediately 
failed  towards  the  Englilh  fleet,  and  informed  the  ad¬ 
miral  of  their  approach.  Effingham  had  juft  time  to 
get  out  of  port  when  he  faw  the  Spanilh  armada  com¬ 
ing  full  fail  towards  him,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  and  dretching  the  diftance  of  feven  miles 
from  the  extremity  of  one  divifion  to  that  of  the  other. 
The  Englifh  admiral  confidering  that  the  Spaniards 
would  probably  be  much  fuperior  to  him  in  clofe  fight, 
by  reafon  of  the  fize  of  their  (hips  and  the  number  of 
their  troops,  wifely  refolved  to  content  himfelf  with 
haraffing  them  in  their  voyage,  and  with  watching  at¬ 
tentively  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  ftorms,  crofs  winds,  and  fuch  like  fortuitous  ac¬ 
cidents.  It  was  not  lon£  before  lie  difcerned  a  favour- 
able  opportunity  of  attacking  the  vice-admiral  Recal- 
do.  This  he  did  in  perfon  ;  and  on  that  occadon  dis¬ 
played  fo  much  dexterity  in  working  his  ffiip,  and  in 
loading  and  firing  his  guns,  as  greatly  alarmed  the 
Spaniards  for  the  fate  of  the  vice-admiral.  From  that 
time  they  kept  much  clofer  to  one  another  }  notwith- 
ffanding  which,  the  Englilh  on  the  fame  day  attacked 
one  of  the  larged  gajeaffes.  Other  Spanilh  (hips  came 
up  in  time  to  her  relief ;  but  in  their  hurry  one  of  the 
principal  galleons,  which  had  a  great  part  of  the  trea- 
fure  on  board,  ran  foul  of  another  ffiip,  and  had  one  of 
her  mads  broken.  In  confequence  of  this  misfortune 
(he  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  ; 
who  on  the  fame  day  took  another  capital  ftiip,  which 
had  been  accidentally  fet  on  fire. 

Several  other  rencounters  happened,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  Englilh  proved  vi&orious,  through  the  great 
advantage  which  they  derived  from  the  lightnefs  of 
their  (hips,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  Tailors.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  in  that  age  did  not  fufficiently  underdand  nau¬ 
tical  mechanics,  to  be  able  to  avail  them  (elves  of  the 
unufual  magnitude  of  their  (hips.  The  Englilh  fail¬ 
ed  round  them,  approached  or  retired,  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  that  filled  them  with  amazement,  and  did  in¬ 
finitely  greater  execution  with  their  cannon  ;  for  while 
every  lhot  of  theirs  proved  effe6tual,  their  fhips  dif¬ 
fered  very  little  damage  from  the  enemy,  vvhofe  guns 
were  planted  too  high,  and  generally  fpent  their  force 
in  air. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  dill  continued  to  advance 
till  they  came  oppolite  to  Calais  *,  there  the  duke  de 
Medina  having  ordered  them  to  cad  anchor,  he  fent 
information  to  the  duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival/  and 
entreated  him  to  haften  the  embarkation  of  his  forces. 
Farnefe  accordingly  began  to  put  his  troops  on  board. 
But  at  the  fame  time  he  informed  Medina,  that,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  king’s  indru&ions,  the  veffels  which  he 
bad  prepared  were  proper  only  for  tranfporting  the 


troops  but  were  utterly  unfit  for  fighting  $  and  for  Arma&u 
this  reafon,  till  the  armada  were  brought  dill  nearer,  '■** — * 
and  the  coad  cleared  of  the  Dutch  fhips  which  had 
blocked  up  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  he 
could  not  dir  from  his  prefent  dation,  without  expo- 
fing  his  army  to  certain  ruin,  the  confequence  of 
which  would  probably  be  the  entire  lofs  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

In  compliance  with  this  requed,  the  armada  was 
ordered  to  advance  5  and  it  had  arrived  within  fight  of 
Dunkirk,  between  the  Englifh  deet  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  fudden  calm  put 
a  dop  to  all  its  motions.  In  this  fituatipn  the  three 
fleets  remained  for  one  whole  day.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  a  breeze  fprung  up  \  and  Lord 
Howard  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  which  had  been 
happily  devifed  on  the  day  before.  Having  filled 
eight  (hips  with  pitch,  fulphur,  and  other  combudi- 
ble  materials,  he  fet  fire  to  them,  and  fent  them  be» 
fore  the  wind  againd  the  different  divifions  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet. 

When  the  Spaniards  beheld  thefe  fliips  in  flames  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  them,  it  brought  to  their  remem¬ 
brance  the  havock  which  had  been  made  by  the  fire 
fhips  employed  againd  the  duke  of  Parma’s  bridge  at 
the  fiege  of  Antwerp.  The  darknefs  of  the  night  in- 
creafed  the  terror  with  which  their  imaginations  were 
overwhelmed,  and  the  panic  flew  from  one  end  of  the 
fleet  to  the  other.  Each  crew,  anxious  only  for  their 
own  prefervation,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  efcape 
from  the  prefent  danger.  Some  of  them  took  time  to 
weigh  their  anchors,  but  others  cut  their  cables,  and 
differed  their  (hips  to  drive  with  blind  precipitation, 
without  confidering  whether  they  did  not  thereby  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  a  greater  danger  than  that  which 
they  were  fo  felicitous  to  avoid.  In  this  confufion  the 
ffiips  ran  foul  of  one  another  :  the  iliock  was  dreadful, 
and  feveral  of  them  received  fo  much  damage  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  future  ufe. 

When  daylight  returned,  Lord  Howard  had  the 
fatisfaftion  to  perceive  that  his  flratagem  had  fully 
produced  the  defired  effefl.  The  enemy  were  ftill  in 
extreme  dif>rder,  and  their  fhips  widely  fe  para  ted  and 
difperfed.  His  fleet  had  lately  received  a  great  aug¬ 
mentation  by  the  fliips  fitted  out  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  by  thofe  under  Lord  Seymour,  who  had 
left  Judin  de  Naffau  as  alone  fgfficient  to  guard  the 
coaft  of  Flanders.  Being  bravely  feconded  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other  officers,  he  made  hafle 
to  improve  the  advantage  which  was  now  prefented  to 
him,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  utmofl  impet  utility  and  ardour. 

The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
lailed  till  fix  at  night.  The  Spaniards  difplayed  in 
every  rencounter  the  moft  intrepid  bravery  5  but,  from 
the  caufes  already  mentioned,  they  did  very  little  exe¬ 
cution  againd  the  Englilh*,  while  many  of  their  own 
fliips  were  greatly  damaged,  and  twelve  of  the  larged 
were  either  run  aground,  or  funk,  or  compelled  to  fur- 
render. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  purpofe  of  the  armada 
was  utterly  frudrated.  The  Spanilh  admiral,  after 
many  unfuccefsful  rencounters,  prepared  therefore  to 
make  his  way  home  \  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary 
to  his  return  through  the  Channel,  he  refolved  to  take 
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Arm  ad  a  the  circuit  of  the  ifland.  The  Englifti  fleet  followed 
l)  him  for  fome  time  ;  and  had  not  their  ammunition 
Armagh.  fa[ien  fhort,  through  the  negligence  of  the  public  offi- 
v  '  ces  in  fupplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  armada  to 
furrender  at  difcretion.  Such  a  conclufion  of  that 
vain-glorious  enterprife  would  have  been  truly  illuftri- 
ous  to  the  Englifh,  but  the  event  was  fcarcely  lefs  fatal 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  armada  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  ftorm  in  pafling  the  Orkneys  ;  and  the  fhips, 
having  already  loft  their  anchors,  were  obliged  to  keep 
at  fea,  while  the  mariners,  unaccuftomed  to  hardlhips, 
and  unable  to  manage  fuch  unwieldy  veflels,  allowed 
them  to  drive  on  the  Weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  or  on 
the  coaft  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  miferably  wreck¬ 
ed.  Not  one  half  of  the  fleet  returned  to  Spain,  and 
a  ftill  fmaller  proportion  of  the  foldiers  and  feamen  ; 
yet  Philip,  whofe  command  of  temper  was  equal  to  his 
ambition,  received  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  the  news 
of  fo  humbling  a  difafter.  “  I  fent  my  fleet  (faid  he) 
to  combat  the  Englifli,  not  the  elements.  God  be 
praifed  that  the  calamity  is  not  greater  !”  This  ca¬ 
lamity,  however,  was  fenfibly  felt  all  over  Spain,  and 
there  was  fcarcely  a  Angle  family  of  rank  in  the  king¬ 
dom  that  did  not  go  into  mourning  for  the  death  of 
fome  near  relation  }  infomuch  that  Philip,  dreading  the 
effedl  which  this  univerfal  face  of  forrow  might  pro* 
duce  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  imitated  the  con- 
dud  of  the  Roman  fenate  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
and  publilhed  an  edi£l  to  abridge  the  time  of  public 
mourning. 

ARMADILLA,  in  Spanifli  America,  denotes  a 
fquadron  of  men  of  war,  to  the  number  of  fix  or 
eight,  from  tw?enty-four  to  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
the  king  maintains,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  trading 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  both  in  time  of 
war  and  peace. 

Theveffels  of  this  armadilla  are  thofe  that  have  been 
fo  much  talked  of,  under  the  name  of  guarda  cojlos. 
They  have  even  power  to  take  all  Spanifli  merchant 
fhips  they  meet  with  on  the  coaft  that  have  not  licenfes 
from  the  king. 

The  South  fea  has  its  armadilla  as  well  as  the  North 
fea.  The  ordinary  abode  of  the  former  is  at  Calao, 
the  port  of  Lima  ^  that  of  the  latter  at  Carthagena. 

ARMADILLO,  in  Zoology ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  da- 
fypus.  See  Dasypus,  Mammalia  Index . 

ARMAGEDDON,  a  place  fpoken  of  in  the  Re¬ 
velation  (xvi.  16.),  which  literally  fignifies  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Mageddon  or  Megiddo,  a  city  fituated  in  the 
great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  where  King 
Jofiah  received  his  mortal  wound  in  the  battle  again  ft 
Necho  king  of  Egypt.  At  Armageddon,  the  three 
unclean  fpirits,  coming  out  of  the  dragon’s  mouth, 
(hall  gather  together  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  the  battle 
of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty  (Rev.  xvi.  13.  14.)* 
The  word  armageddon,  according  to  Mr  Poole,  does 
not  fignify  any  particular  place,  but  is  here  an  allufion, 
as  fome  think,  to  that  of  Megiddo,  mentioned  Judges 
v.  19.  where  Barak  overcame  Sifera  with  his  great 
army,  and  where  Jofiah  was  {lain  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30.). 
Others  tranflate  this  word,  the  mountain  of  the  gofpei \ 
and  others,  the  mountain  of  apples  or  fruits . 

ARMAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded  by 
Louth  on  the  fouth  ;  Lough -Neagh,  on  the  north  \ 
Tyrone  and  Monaghan,  on  the  weft  5  and  Down  in 


part  on  the  eaft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Armagh 
river  Newry.  It  is  in  length  32  miles,  in  breadth  73  ■  jj  * 
and  is  divided  into  five  baronies,  containing  about  Armamaxi, 
170,620  acres.  Both  the  air  and  foil  are  good,  ‘ 

especially  the  latter,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  richeft  in 
Ireland  •,  only  there  is  a  certain  trad  in  it  called  the 
Fewes ,  that  is,  hillp  and  barren .  The  members  it  fends 
to  parliament  are  fix,  viz.  two  for  the  city  of  Armagh, 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Charle* 
mont. 

Armagh,  ftanding  near  the  liver  Kalin,  gives  name 
to  the  county,  and  is  the  fee  of  the  primate  of  all  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick, 
in  the  fifth  century  :  and  in  1142,  it  was  conflicted 
an  archbifliopric,  together  with  Dublin,  Cafliel,  and 
Tuam,  by  Cardinal  Papyreo,  with  the  confent  of  the 
kings,  dukes,  bifhops,  abbots,  and  ftates  of  Ireland* 

This  Papyreo  was  fent  into  Ireland  by  Pope  Eugenius, 
to  reform  the  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  church 
difeipline  of  that  country.  Here  was  anciently  a  fa¬ 
mous  monaftery  built  by  St  Columbo,  or  Columbanus, 
about  the  year  610.  The  cathedral  was  often  burnt, 
but  as  often  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  particularly  by 
Patrick  Scanlain,  about  1262.  His  fucceffor  Nicho¬ 
las,  fon  of  Molifla,  befides  books,  rich  ecclefiaftical  veil- 
ments,  and  other  things,  bellowed  on  it  an  annual  pen- 
fion  of  twenty  marks.  He  appropriated  alfo  to  his  fee 
the  manor  of  Dromylkin.  He  died  the  10th  of  May, 

1303.  This  town  was  firft  fubjedled  to  the  Englilh 
by  John  de  Courcy  ;  but  afterwards  entirely  defiroyed 
by  Tir  Oen,  or  O’Neal,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 
However,  it  was  afterwards  recovered,  rebuilt,  and  gar- 
rifoned  by  the  Englilh. 

The  fee  of  Armagh  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books, 
by  an  extent  taken  anno  30th  Henry  VIII.  at  183b 
17s.  5fd.  Irilh  money  per  annum,  which  amounts  to 
1 8 7I.  1 8s.  o-^d.  the  difference  between  Irilh  and  Ster¬ 
ling  money  being  at  that  time  one  fourth.  But  by 
an  extent  returned  in  the  15th  of- James  I.  it  is  valued 
at  400I.  fterling  per  annum,  and  pays  fo  mucli  firft 
fruits  to  this  day.  It  is  reputed  to  be  worth  annually 
8000I.  The  chapter  of  Armagh  is  compofed  of  five 
dignitaries  and  four  prebendaries,  who  have  voices  in 
every  capitular  a£t.  The  dignitaries  are  thus  ranked, 
viz.  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  arch¬ 
deacon.  There  are  alfo  eight  vicars  choral,  and  an  or- 
ganift,  attendant  on  the  fervice  of  the  cathedral.  The 
vicars  choral  were  anciently  fewer  ;  and  of  the  number 
only  one  prieft.  Primate  Marfh  added  another  prieft, 
but  without  increafing  the  number  of  vicars.  In  tire 
year  1720,  Primate  Lindfay  obtained  a  new  charter 
for  enlarging  the  number  of  the  faid  vicars  to  eight, 
and  laid  out  upwards  of  4000I,  on  a  purchafe/  in  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  eftate  of  the  choir. 

ARMAGNAC,  formerly  a  province  of  Guienne  in 
France,  which  with  Gafcony  now  forms  the  department 
of  Gers,  is  55  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth  •, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Garonne,  on  the  fouth 
by  Bigorre  and  Bearn,  on  the  weft  by  Gafcony,  and 
on  the  north  by  Condomoisand  Agenois  :  Auch  is  the 
capital  town.  It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  car¬ 
ries  on  a  conliderable  trade  in  brandy,  wool,  and  bon- 
chretin  pears,  which  are  excellent. 

ARMAMAXI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Scythian 
chariots  or  carriages,  compofed  of  twro  wheels,  vari- 

oully 
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Armament  oufly  adorned  with  crowns,  Iliields,  breaflplates,  and 
II  other  fpoils,  carried  in  proceffion  after  the  images  of 

Armenia. .  t^e  goc]s  an(j  great  men. 

U"  Y  ARMAMENT,  a  large  body  of  forces,  raifed  and 

provided  with  the  furniture  of  war,  either  for  land  or 
fea  fervice. 

ARM  AT  UR  A,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
with  what  we  otherwife  call  armour. 

Armatura  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  ancient 
military  art,  for  a  kind  of  exercifc,  performed  with 
miffive  weapons,  as  darts,  fpears,  arrows,  and  the  like. 
In  this  fenfe,  armatura  (lands  contradiftinguilhed  from 
palaria  3  the  latter  being  the  exercife  of  the  heavy¬ 
armed,  the  former  of  the  light-armed. 

The  armatura  was  pra&ifed  with  great  diligence 
among  the  Romans  •,  they  had  their  campidoBores ,  on 
purpofe  to  indruCl  the  tyrones  or  young  foldiers  in  it. 
Under  it  were  included  the  throwing  of  the  fpear  or 
javelin,  fhooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  &c. 

Armatura  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  fol¬ 
diers  who  were  light  armed. 

Armatura  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  the  fol¬ 
diers  in  the  emperor’s  retinue.  Of  thefe  we  find  two 
fjhools,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii \  called  the 
armatura  Jeniorcs  and  armatura  juninres .  Their  com¬ 
mander  was  entitled  tribunus  armaturarum. 

ARMED,  in  the  fea  language.  A  orofs  bar  (hot 
is  faid  to  be  armed,  when  fome  rope  yarn  or  the  like 
is  rolled  about  the  end  of  the  iron  bar,  which  runs 
through  the  fhot. 

Armed,  in  Heraldry ,  is  ufed  when  the  horns,  feet, 
beak,  or  talons,  of  any  bead  or  bird  of  prey,  are  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  reit  of  their  body. 

Armed  Ship,  a  veffel  occafionally  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  the  government  in  time  of  war,  and  em¬ 
ployed  to  guard  fqme  particular  coaft,  or  attend  on  a 
fleet.  She  is  therefore  armed  and  equipped  in  all  re- 
fpe£b  like  a  {hip  of  war,  and  commanded  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  navy,  who  has  the  rank  of  mailer  and  com¬ 
mander.  All  fhips  of  this  fort  are  upon  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  the  king’s  Hoops,  having  a  lieutenant,  mailer, 
purfer,  furgeon,  &c. 

ARMENE,  or  Armina,  anciently  a  hamlet  of  Pa- 
phlagonia,  (Ptolemy).  The  inhabitants  encompalfed 
it  with  a  wall,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  place, 
imagining  by  that  means  to  render  it  warmer.  But 
this  proving  ineffe&ual,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  Arme - 
Tien  muro  cingere ,  ufed  to  exprefs  fome  egregious  folly. 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Alia,  anciently  divided 
into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Armenia  Major,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Mount 
Taurus,  which  feparated  it  from  Mefopotamia  5  on  the 
•call,  by  the  two  Medias  ;  on  the  north  by  Iberia  and 
Albania,  or  rather  that  part  of  Mount  Caucafus  which 
furrounds  them  both  ;  and  on  the  wtfl,  by  Armenia 
Minor,  or  the  mountains  Paryadres,  fome  Pontic  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  moll  confiderable  ci¬ 
ties  were  Artaxata^  Tigranocerta,  and  Theodofiopolis. 
— Armenia  Minor  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Euphrates;  on  the  fouth  by  Mount  Taurus,  which 
feparated  it  from  Cilicia  ;  on  the  well  and  north,  by  a 
long  chain  of  mountains,  called  in  different  places  Mons 
Scordifcus ,  Arnanus ,  and  Antitaurus ,  by  which  it  was 
•feparated  from  Cappadocia. 

Whence  this  traCl  received  the  name  of  Armenia  is 
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not  determined.  The  Greeks  fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  call-  Armenia. 

ed  from  one  Armenus ,  who  attended  Jafon  in  the  Ar-  ' - v —  ,[J 

gonautic  expedition,  and  afterwards  fettled  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Others,  transforming  Armenia  into  Aramia,  de¬ 
rive  its  name  from  Aram  the  fon  of  Shem,  or  from  one 
of  the  kings  of  Armenia  bearing  that  name.  Bocharfe 
imagines  it  to  be  a  contra&ion  or  compound  of  Aar , 
a  Hebrew  word  fignifying  a  “  mountain,”  and  Mini 
fignifying  “  metal,”  and  which  was  the  name  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

Herodotus  derives  the  ancient  Armenians  from  the 
Phrygians,  by  reafon  that  feveral  Phrygian  words  were 
crept  into  the  ancient  Armenian  language.  But  Strabo 
reckons  them  to  have  been  originally  Syrians,  which 
Bochart  looks  upon  to  be  the  moll  probable  opinion. 

Armenia  is  faid  to  have  been  very  early  advanced  to 
the  honour  of  a  kingdom.  Berofus  makes  one  Sytha 
the  firfl  founder  of  this  monarchy,  whofe  fucceffor  Bar- 
danes,  he  fays,  was  driven  out  by  Ninus  king  of  Af- 
fyria.  Plutarch  mentions  one  Araxesking  of  Armenia, 
who  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  being  affured  of  fuc- 
cefs  by  an  oracle,  provided  he  facrificed  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  caufed  the  two  daughters  of  one  Miefalcus,  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  his  court,  to  be  facrificed  in  their  Head, 
flattering  himfelf  that  he  thereby  complied  with  the 
oracle.  But  Miefalcus  did  not  fail  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  own  daughters  by  putting  the  king’s  two  daugh¬ 
ters  to  death,  and  purfued  himfelf  fo  clofely,  that  he 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Araxes, 
which  was  then  called  Helmus . 

The  Armenians  were  in  procefs  of  time  fubdued  by 
the  Medes,  to  whom  Allyages  made  them  tributaries, 
but  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  kings; 
but  on  the  diffolution  of  the  Median  empire  by  Cyrus, 
the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
and  they  were  governed  by  Perfian  prefers  or  lieute¬ 
nants.  On  the  dellruCtion  of  the  Perfian  empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  Armenia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians  ;  to  whom  it  continued  fubjeCl  till 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

This  prince  having  appointed  two  prefeCb,  called  Za- 
ciriades  and  Artaxias ,  to  govern  Armenia,  they  excit¬ 
ed  the  people  to  a  revolt,  and  caufed  themfi  Ives  to  be 
proclaimed  kings  of  the  provinces  over  which  they  pre¬ 
sided.  Antiochus  being  then  very  young,  they  were 
attended  with  fuccefs  beyond  their  expectation  ;  which 
encouraged  them  to  attempt  the  enlargement  of  their 
territories.  Accordingly,  invading  the  neighbouring 
countries,  they  took  from  the  Medes  the  provinces  of 
Cafpiana,  Phaunitis,  and  Baforopida ;  from  the  Ibe¬ 
rians  Chorzena  and  Gogorena  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Cyrus  ;  from  the  Chalybes  and  Moffynaeci,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Pareneta  and  Herexena,  which  bordered  on 
Armenia  Minor. 

On  this  occafion,  the  above-mentioned  divifion  of 
the  kingdom  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor  full  took 
place.  Artaxias  became  king  of  Armenia  Major  and 
Zadriades  of  Armenia  Minor  ;  and  this  dillinCtion  fub- 
fills  even  at  this  day. 

By  whom  Artaxias  was  fucceeded  is  not  known  ; 
neither  have  we  any  account  of  the  tranfaCtions  of  his 
reign,  farther  than  that  Antiochus  led  a  powerful  aiv 
my  againll  him  and  Zadriades,  but  without  being  able 
to  recover  a  Angle  province.  Upon  this  he  concluded 
a  peace,  defigning  to  fall  upon  them  at  a  proper  op- 
4  P  portunity  3 
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Armenia,  portunity  \  but  thfcy  having  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  by  that  means  fecured  themfelves  in  the 
pofiefiion  of  their  kingdom.  After  this,  Artaxias  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
but,  fomehow  or  other,  feems  to  have  been  reftored  to 
his  kingdom. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  a  chafm  in  the  Arme¬ 
nian  hiftory  for  7 o  years  ;  during  which  all  we  know 
is,  that  Tigranes,  the  king’s  fon,  was  delivered  up  as 
an  hoftage  to  the  Parthians  ;  from  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Armenians  had  been  carrying  on  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  war  with  that  nation.  On  the  news  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  however,  the  Parthians  fet  the  young  king 
at  liberty,  having  firft  obliged,  him  to  give  up  a  confi- 
dcrable  part  of  hB  kingdom  by  way  of  ranfom. 

Tigranes  being  thus  reftored  to  his  father’s  king¬ 
dom,  was  prevailed  upon  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Mithridates  Eupator 
againft  the  Romans,  whofe  power  began  to  give  jea- 
loufy  to  all  the  princes  of  Alia.  One  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty  was,  that  Mithridates  (hould  have  the  cities 
and  conquered  countries,  and  Tigranes  the  captives 
and  plunder.  In  confequence  of  this,  Tigranes  was 
to  invade  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  lately  been  obli¬ 
ged,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  of  Rome,  to  give  up  to 
Ariobarzanes.  Bat  before  either  of  the  princes  took 
the  field,  a  marriage  was  folemnized  with  all  poflible 
magnificence  between  Tigranes  and  Cle'opatra  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mithridates. 

Immediately  after  the  nuptials,  Tigranes  fet  out  on 
his  intended  expedition  ;  and  Ariobarzanes,  on  the  firft 
news  of  his  march,  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  fled  to 
Rome.  Thus  Tigranes,  without  fighting  a  ftroke,  en¬ 
riched  himfelf  with  the  booty,  and  then  proclaimed 
Ariarathes,  Mithridates’s  fon,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to 
the  univerfal  fatisfaiftion  of  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syrians  being  haraffed  with 
a  long  and  inteftine  war  of  the  Seleucidae,  invited  Ti¬ 
granes  to  come  and  take  pofiefiion  of  their  country  \ 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  kept  it  for  18  years, 
till  he  w-as  driven  out  by  Pompey,  and  Syria  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Encouraged  by 
th  is  fuccefi,  he  next  invaded  Armenia  Minor  \  defeated 
and  killed  King  Artanes,  who  oppofed  him  with  a 
confiderable  army  *,  and  in  one  campaign  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  From  Armenia  Minor 
he  marched  againft  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  the  Adiabe- 
nians,  the  Afiyrians,  and  the  Gordians ;  carrying  all 
before  him,  and  obliging  the  people  wherever  he  came 
to  acknowledge  him  fovereign.  From  this  fecond  ex¬ 
pedition  he  returned  home  loaded  with  booty,  which 
he  foon  after  increafed  by  the  fpoils  of  Cappadocia,  in¬ 
vading  that  kingdom  a  fecond  time  at  the  inftance  of 
Mithridates,  who  had  been  obliged  by  the  Romans  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  thence.  From  Cappadocia 
Tigranes,  befides  other  booty,  brought  back  into  Ar¬ 
menia  no  fewer  than  300,000  captives,  having  fur- 
rounded  the  country  with  his  numerous  forces  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  none  could  efcape.  Thefe,  together 
with  the  prifoners  he  had  taken  in  his  two  firft  expe¬ 
ditions,  he  employed  in  building  the  city  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  which  they  afterwards  peopled. 

In  the  mean  time  Mithridates,  who  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Romans  for  no  other  end  than  to  gain 
time,  fent  a  folemn  embalTy  to  Tigranes,  inviting  him 
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to  enter  into  a  fecond  alliance  againft  the  common  ene-  Armenia 
my.  This  he  at  firft  declined  j  but  in  the  end  was  v— 
prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Cleopatra  to  fend  him  con¬ 
fiderable  fupplies,  though  he  never  came  heartily  into 
the  war,  not  caring  to  provoke  the  Romans,  who  on 
their  part  kept  fair  with  him,  taking  no  notice  for  the 
prefent  of  the  fupplies  he  had  fent  Mithridates.  That 
unfortunate  prince  being  foon  after  defeated  by  Lu- 
cullus,  was  forced  to  fly  for  (belter  into  Armenia, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  his  fon- 
in-law,  who  would  neither  fee  him,  treat  with  him, 
nor  own  him  as  his  relation  5  however,  lie  promifed  tn 
protect  his  perfon,  and  allowed  him  in  one  of  his 
caftles  a  princely  retinue,  and  a  table  fuitable  to  his 
former  condition. 

Though  this  total  overthrow  of  Mithridates  might 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him  op- 
pofe  with  all  his  might  the  growing  power  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  he  foolifhly  left  them  to  finifii  their  conqueft  of 
Pontus,  while  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  nume¬ 
rous  army  againft  the  Parthians,  with  a  defign  to  re¬ 
cover  from  them  the  dominions  they  had  formerly  ex¬ 
torted  from  him  before  they  fet  him  at  liberty.  Thefe 
he  eafily  retook  *,  and  not  fatisfied  with  what  formerly 
belonged  to  him,  he  added  to  them  all  Mefopotamia, 
the  countries  that  lay  about  Ninus  and  Arbela,  and  the 
fruitful  province  of  Mygdonia  \  the  Parthians,  though 
at  that  time  a  mighty  people,  dying  everywhere  be¬ 
fore  him.  From  Mefopotamia  Tigranes  marched  into 
Syria  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  had  been  raifed  by  Cle¬ 
opatra,  furnamed  Selene ;  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband  Antiochus  Pius,  reigned  jointly  with  her  fons 
in  that  part  of  Syria  which  Tigranes  had  not  feized 
on.  The  malcontents  were  quickly  reduced  )  and  the 
queen  herfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  to  the 
caftle  of  Seleucia,  where  (he  was  foon  after  put  to 
death  by  the  king’s  orders.  From  Syria  Tigranes  paf- 
fed  into  Phoenicia,  which  he  fubdued  either  entirely  or 
in  great  part,  fpreading  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  infomuch  that  all  the  princes  of  Afia,  except 
thofe  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  either  in 
perfon  or  by  their  deputies,  fubmitted  and  paid  homage 
to  the  conqueror. 

The  king,  having  now  fubdued  all  Syria  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Egypt,  and  being  elated  with  a  long  courfe  of 
victories  and  profperous  events,  began  to  look  upon 
himfelf  as  far  above  the  level  of  other  crowned  heads. 

He  affumed  the  title  of  King  of  kings,  and  had  many 
kings  waiting  upon  him  as  menial  fervants.  He  never 
appeared  on  horfeback  without  the  attendance  of  four 
kings  dreffed  in  livery,  who  ran  by  his  horfe  ;  and 
when  he  gave  anfwers  to  the  nations  that  applied  to 
him,  the  ambaftadors  flood  ©n  either  fide  the  throne 
with  their  hands  clafped  together,  that  attitude  being 
of  all  others  then  accounted  among  the  orientals  the 
greateft  acknowledgment  of  vafialage  and  fervitude. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  haughtinefs,  however,  he  was 
unexpe&edly  vifited  by  an  ambaflador  from  Lucullus 
the  Roman  general,  who,  without  any  ceremony,  told 
him,  that  he  came  to  demand  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and,, 
in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  to  declare  war  againft  him.  Not- 
withftanding  his  high  opinion  of  himfelf,  Tigranes  re¬ 
turned  a  mild  anfwer  to  this  mefiage  :  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  father-in-law  ;  and 
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Armenia,  being  highly  provoked  at  Lucullus  for  not  giving  him 
— — v'*— J  the  title  of  King  of  kings  in  his  letter,  he  did  not  fo 
much  as  beftow  upon  him  the  title  of  general  in  his 
anfvver.  In  the  mean  time,  being  informed  that  Zar- 
bienus  king  of  the  Gordians  had  entered  into  a  private 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  lie  put  him,  his  wife,  and 
children  to  death  ;  and  then,  returning  into  Armenia, 
received  with  the  greateft  pomp  imaginable  his  father- 
in-law  Mithridates,  whom  till  that  time  he  had  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  prefence,  though  he  had  refided  a  year 
and  eight  months  in  his  dominions.  They  had  feveral 
private  conferences  *,  and  at  laft  Mithridates  was  fent 
back  to  Pontus  with  10,000  horfe,  to  raife  there  what 
did  urban  ces  he  could. 

Lucullus,  on  the  other  hand,  hearing  the  king’s  re- 
folution  to  prote<ft  Mithridates,  immediately  began  his 
march  for  Armenia,  at  the  head  of  only  two  legions 
of  foot  and  3000  horfe,  having  left  6000  men  in  Pon¬ 
tus  to  keep  that  country  quiet.  Having  palfed  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  without  oppofition,  he  detached  two  parties  ; 
one  to  befiege  a  city  where  he  heard  that  Tigranes’s 
treafure  and  concubines  were  kept  \  and  the  other,  un¬ 
der  Sextilius,  to  block  up  Tigranoctrta,  in  order  to 
draw  the  king  to  a  battle.  Eut  Tigranes,  after  having 
put  to  death  the  fcout  that  brought  him  the  firft  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  made  towards 
Mount  Taurus,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  place 
of  the  general  rendezvous.  The  Roman  general  then 
defpatched  Muraena  in  purfuit  of  the  king  ;  who,  having 
overtaken  him  in  a  narrow  pafs,  defeated  him,  and, 
befides  all  the  baggage,  carried  off  n  great  many  pri- 
foners,  the  king  himfelf  having  fled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  (kirmiffi.  After  this,  he  fent  out  feveral  parties  to 
fcour  the  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  innumerable 
forces  of  Tigranes  from  joining  into  one  body.  This, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  effeCl:  ;  Tigranes  was  join¬ 
ed  by  fuch  numbers  of  Gordians,  Medes,  Adiabenians, 
Albanians,  Iberians,  &c.  that,  before  he  left  Mount 
Taurus,  his  army  confided,  according  to  Plutarch,  of 
150,000  foot  armed  cap-a-pee,  35,000  pioneers,  20,000 
archers  and  (lingers,  and  55,000  horfe. 

Lucullus  was  fo  far  from  being  difmayed  at  this 
formidable  army,  that  the  only  fear  he  had  was  left 
the  king  ffiould  follow  the  advice  of  Mithridates,  which 
was,  not  to  engage  the  Romans,  but,  by  ravaging  the 
«ountry,  diftrefs  them  for  want  of  provifions.  In  or¬ 
der  to  draw  him  to  a  battle,  therefore,  he  formed  the 
fiege  of  Tigranocerta,  imagining  that  Tigranes  would 
never  fuffer  that  fine  city  to  be  taken  without  making 
an  attempt  to  relieve  it.  The  event  fully  anfwered  his 
expectations  :  Tigranes  having  called  a  council  of  war, 
it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  attack  the  Romans  ;  and 
Taxilis,  whom  Mithridates  fent  to  diffuade  the  king 
from  venturing  a  battle,  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
head  on  account  of  the  advice  he  gave.  The  Roman 
general  finding  Tigranes  difpofed  to  come  to  an  en¬ 
gagement,  left  Muraena  with  6000  men  to  carry  on 
the  fiege,  while  he  himfelf  marched  againft  the  king’s 
vaft  army  with  only  10,000  men  according  to  fome, 
and  the  higheft  computations  make  them  no  more  than 
18,000.  The  Romans  w'ere  at  firft  greatly  difhearten- 
ed  ;  but  being  encouraged  by  Lucullus,  they  imme¬ 
diately  broke  the  Armenian  army,  who  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight  almoft  at  the  firft  onfet.  The  Romans 
purfued  them  till  night,  making  a  molt  terrible  (laugh¬ 


ter.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  of  the  Armenians,  Armen’a, 
100,000  foot  were  killed,  and  that  very  few  of  the  ca- 
valry  efcaped  \  whereas  of  the  Romans  only  five  men 
were  killed  and  100  wounded.  Antiochus  the  philofo- 
pher  mentioning  this  battle,  fays,  that  the  fun  never  be¬ 
held  the  like  :  and  Livy,  that  the  Romans  never  fought 
to  fucli  a  difadvantage  5  the  conquerors  not  amounting 
to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  conquered.  Tigranes  ill 
his  flight  having  met  with  his  fon  in  as  forlorn  a  con¬ 
dition  as  himfelf,  refigntd  to  him  his  royal  robes  and 
diadem,  defiring  him  to  (hift  for  himfelf  and  fave  thofe 
royal  enfigns.  The  young  prince  delivered  them  to  a 
trufty  friend,  who,  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  con- 
figned  them  to  Lucullus. 

While  the  king  was  making  his  efcape  after  this  ter¬ 
rible  overthrow,  he  was  met  by  Mithridates,  who  was 
marching  to  his  affiftance  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
army.  The  king  of  Pontus  cheered  up  his  fon-in-law 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue 
the  war  :  advifing  him,  inltead  of  fruitlefidy  bewailing 
the  prefent  difafter,  to  rally  his  troops,  raife  new  fup- 
plies,  and  renew  the  war,  not  queftioning  but  that  in 
another  campaign  he  might  repair  all  the  Ioffes  he  had 
fuftained  :  but  while  the  two  kings  were  confulting  up¬ 
on  thefe  matters,  Lucullus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Ti¬ 
granocerta.  From  this  city  he  marched  into  the  fmall 
kingdom  of  Gordyene,  where  he  celebrated,  with  the 
utmoft  pomp,  the  obfequies  of  King  Zarbienus,  whom 
Tigranes  had  put  to  death,  lighting  the  funeral  pile 
with  his  own  hand.  In  this  kingdom,  befides  immenfe 
fums  of  gold  and  filver,  he  met  with  fuch  (lore  of  pro* 
vifions  as  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war  without  put¬ 
ting  the  republic  to  any  charge. 

The  two  kings,  having  levied  new  forces,  appointed 
their  troops  to  rendezvous  in  the  fpacious  plains  on  the 
other  fide  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  whereupon  Lucullus 
leaving  Gordyene,  .and  paffing  by  Mount  Taurus,  en¬ 
camped  clofe  by  the  enemy.  Several  (kirmilhes  hap¬ 
pened  for  fome  time  between  the  two  armies  without 
any  confiderable  advantage  5  but  Lucullus  could  by 
no  means  draw  them  to  a  general  engagement.  Upon 
this  he  decamped,  as  if  he  defigned  to  march  to  Ar- 
taxata  and  lay  fiege  to  that  place,  where  Tigranes 
had  left  his  wife  and  children,  with  great  part  of  his 
trcafures.  He  had  fcarce  formed  his  camp  when  the 
enemy  appeared,  and  fat  down  clo(e  by  him.  Lu¬ 
cullus  did  not  allow  them  to  fortify  their  camp,  but 
immediately  attacked  them,  and  having  put  them  to 
(light  after  a  faint  refiftance,  purfued  them  all  night 
with  great  (laughter,  took  moll  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  prifoners,  and  returned  the  next  day  loaded  with 
booty. 

The  Roman  foldiers  now,  finding  the  cold  very  fe- 
vere,  though  it  was  no  later  in  the  year  than  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  requefted  their  general  to  allow  them 
to  retire  into  winter  quarters.  This  requeft  he  reject¬ 
ed  with  indignation  ;  upon  which  they  mutinied.  Lu¬ 
cullus  did  all  he  could  to  perfuade  them  to  continue  in 
their  duty  •,  and  prevailed  fo  far  that  they  confented  to 
lay  fiege  to  N  fibis  in  hopes  of  booty.  This  place 
they  took  :  ar.d  Lucullus,  to  the  great  fatisfaClion  of 
his  troops,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  there.  The 
next  year,  however,  his  forces  again  mutinied,  accu- 
fing  him  of  amaffing  immenfe  wealth  for  lmn  ft  It  \  and 
throwing  their  empty  purtes  at  his  feet,  told  him,  that 
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as  he  enriched  hlmfelf  alone,  he  might  carry  on  the 
war  by  himfelf.  He  endeavoured  to  appeafe  them  as 
much  as  poflible ;  but  the  fedition  being  fomented  by 
a  party  who  favoured  Pompey  the  Great,  at  that  time 
afpirlng  to  the  command  of  Lucullus’s  army,  the  latter 
found  bimfelf  obliged  to  fit  ff ill  and  fee  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes  overrun  Cappadocia,  and  recover  all  Ar¬ 
menia  and  great  part  of  Pontus.  They  would  have 
gained  much  greater  advantages,  had"  not  a  fon  of  Ti¬ 
granes  taken  arms  againft  his  father,  and  obliged  him 
to  divide  his  troops.  The  father  and  fon  coming  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  forced  to 
fave  himfelf  in  Parthia,  where  he  perfuaded  Phraates, 
king  of  that  country,  to  affift  him  with  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my  again  ft  his  father.  Phraates  having  laid  fiege  to 
Artaxata,  Tigranes  the  elder  was  obliged  to  hide  him¬ 
felf  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  his  kingdom  ;  up¬ 
on  which  the  king  of  Parthia  returned  home.  .Of  this 
Tigranes  the  father  being  apprifed,  he  immediately 
abandoned  the  faftneffes  of  the  mountains;  and  falling 
upon  his  fon  at  Artaxata,  difperfed  the  rebels  with 
great  daughter  ;  and  entered  his  metropolis  in  triumph. 
Tigranes  the  fon  firft  fled  to  Mithridates  ;  but  finding 
him  reduced  to  great  drafts,  having  been  overcome  a 
few  days  before,  with  the  lofs  of  40,000  men,  by 
Pompey,  he  went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  led  them 
into  Armenia  againft  his  father  as  an  ally  of  Mithri¬ 
dates. 

Tigranes,  being  now  quite  difpirited,  and  unable  to 
make  head  againft  the  Romans,  refolved  at  once  to 
fubmit.  Accordingly  he  waited  on  Pompey  in  his 
camp,  and  having  delivered  his  fword  to  two  li6tors, 
proftrated  himfelf  before  him,  and  laid  his  diadem  at 
his  feet.  Pompey,  however,  gave  him  a  gracious  re¬ 
ception,  reftored  him  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  blit 
fined  him  of  6~oo  talents  for  making  war  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  without  caufe.  As  the  king  had  appealed 
to  the  Roman  general  for  juftice  againft  his  fon,  Pom¬ 
pey  heard  both  parties  the  next  day,  and  made  the  fon 
governor  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene  ;  but  the  treafures 
that  were  kept  in  the  latter  he  adjudged  to  his  father, 
becaufe  without  them  he  could  not  pay  the  fine.  The 
fon,  being  thus  difappointed,  endeavoured  firft  to  make 
his  efcape,  and  afterwards,  by  private  mcffengers,  foli- 
cited  the  inhabitants  not  to  deliver  up  the  treafures  to 
his  father.  This  being  taken  very  much  amifs  by 
Pompey,  he  caufed  him  to  be  kept  in  irons  ;  and  even 
then  he  found  means  to  ftir  up  Phraates  king  of  Par¬ 
thia,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  to  form  a  confpiracy  againft  his  father’s  life  ; 
"whereupon  Pompey  fent  him  in  chains  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  kept  prifoner  in  the  houfe  of  L.  Flavius  a  fena- 
tor,  till  the  tribunefhip  of  P.  Clodius,  who,  being 
bribed  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  fet  him  at  liberty 
in  fpite  of  Pompey  and  the  fenate. 

Tigranes  being  now  thoroughly  humbled,  willingly 
yielded  to  the  Romans,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
that  part  of  Phoenicia  which  he  poffefled,  contenting 
himfelf  with  his  paternal  kingdom  ;  and  not  only  paid 
the  fine  laid  upon  him,  but  made  large  prefents  to 
Pompey,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  army,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  title  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people .  He  afterwards  entered  into  a  war  with  Phra¬ 
ates  king  of  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  overcome,  and 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  had  not  a 
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peace  been  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Pompey.  Armenia. 
He  ever  after  cultivated  a  ftri<ft  friendfhip  with  the  Ro-  v— - -v— 
mans  ;  infomuch  that  he  not  only  refufed  to  receive  Mi¬ 
thridates,  who  fled  to  him  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Pompey  near  Mount  Stella,  but  even  offered  a  reward 
of  100  talents  to  any  one  that  would  put  him  to  death. 

His  fecond  fon  alfo,  by  name  Sariafter,  took  up  arms 
againft  him  ;  but  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans,  that 
rebellion  was  foon  quelled.  He  died  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Artuafdes, 
called  by  Jofephus  Artaba%esy  by  Orofius  Artabanes> 
and  by  others  Artoadijles . 

From  this  time  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  Armenia  was 
governed  by  its  own  kings  ;  but  as  they  were  plainly 
vaffals  to  the  Romans,  though  they  did  not  take  that 
title  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  their  hiftory 
falls  to  be  confidered  under  that  of  the  Romans. 

By  Trajan  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  Major  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province;  but  it  foon. 
recovered  its  liberty,  and  was  again  governed  by  its 
own  kings  in  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and 
his  fucceffor/fto  whom  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  feu¬ 
datories.  In  the  reign  of  Juftin  II.  the  Saracens  fub- 
dued  and  held  it  till  the  irruption  of  the  Turks,  who 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  this  kingdom,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Turcoman  ia.  The  Turks,  after  the  redu&ion 
of  Armenia,  invaded  Perfia,  and  other  countries  fub- 
je£l  to  the  emperors  of  the  eaft  ;  which  gave  the  Ar¬ 
menians  an  opportunity  of  fhaking  off  the  Turkiffi 
yoke,  and  fetting  up  kings  of  their  own,  by  whom 
they  were  governed  till  the  country  was  again  fubdued 
by  Occadan,  or,  as  fome  ftvle  him  Heccata ,  the  fon 
of  Cingis,  and  firft  eham  of  the  Tartars.  Neither  was 
the  conqueft  of  Armenia  by  the  Tartars  fo  abfolute  as 
to  extirpate  the  race  of  their  kings  :  feeing  we  read  of 
Haithon,  furnamed  the  Armenian ,  reigning  fome  time 
after,  and  going  in  perfon  to  treat  with  Mungo,  the 
great  cham  of  Tartary,  of  the  concerns  of  his  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  in  our  chronicles  we  find  mention  made  of 
Leo  king  of  Armenia,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
came  into  England  to  fue  for  aid  againft  the  Turks, 
by  whom  he  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom.  In  the 
year  1472  of  the  Chriftian  era,  Uffan  Caffanes  king  of 
Armenia  fuccteding  to  the  crown  of  Perfia,  made  Ar¬ 
menia  a  province  of  that  empire  ;  in  which  ftate  ft  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  fubdued  by  Se¬ 
lim  II.  and  made  a  province  of  the  Turkftli  empire. 

Some  fay  that  Selim  I.  reduced  it  on  his  return  bom 
Perfia,  where  he  had  gained  a  complete  vi&ory  over 
the  great  Sophi  Ifmael.  But  Sanfovin  affures  us,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Selim  I.  who  died  in  1520,  both  the 
Leffer  and  Greater  Armenia  had  their  own  kings ;  and 
adds,  that  Selim  caufed  the  head  of  the  king  of  the 
Leffer  Armenia  to  be  cut  off  and  fent  to  Venice  as  a 
mark  of  his  vi&ory.  We  read  nowhere  elfe  of  any 
kings  of  Armenia  after  it  became  a  province  of  Perfia. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  theTurkifh  annals  cited  by  Calvifius 
inform  us,  that  Selim  II.  conquered  Armenia  in  1552, 
fince  which  time  it  has  ever  continued  fubje6l  to  the 
Turks,  except  the  eaftern  part,  which  the  Perfians  are 
m  a  Tiers  of  to  this  day. 

Concerning  Armenia  Minor,  we  find  very  little  re¬ 
corded,  except  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
what  falls  under  the  Roman  hiftory.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Vefpafian,  continued  fo  till  the 
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divifion  of  the  empire,  when  it  was  fubje&ed  to  the 
emperors  of  the  eaft  ,  and,  on  the  decline  of  their 
power,  was  fubdued  firft  by  the  Perfians,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Turks,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Getiech , 
and  have  kept  it  ever  fince. 

This  country  is  ftill  divided  into  the  Great  and  Small. 
Great  Armenia  comprehends  what  is  now  called  Tur- 
comania .  It  has  Georgia  on  the  north,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  high  mountains  ;  the  river  Euphrates 
on  the  weft  *,  Diarbeker,  Curdiftan,  and  Aderbijan, 
on  the  fouth  *,  and  Shirvan  on  the  eaft.  The  chief 
towns  in  that  part  of  Armenia  belonging  to  Turkey 
are  Arzum  the  capital,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  a  large  city  and  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  cara¬ 
vans  betwixt  Turkey  and  Perfia  \  Kara,  a  ftrong  city, 
head  of  the  government  of  the  fame  name  ;  Bayazid,  a 
republic  of  Curds,  near  Mount  Ararat  :  Baba,  another 
republic  of  the  fame  ;  and  Van  or  Wan,  on  the  lake 
Van,  the  head  of  a  government  of  the  fame  name  ; 
with  other  towns  of  lefs  note.  That  part  of  Armenia 
fubjeft  to  Perfia  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  province  of 
Aran,  in  which  are  feveral  line  towns  ;  as,  Erivan  or 
Rivan,  the  capital  of  the  whole  ;  Ganjals,  one  of  the 
fineft  cities  in  Perfia,  in  the  north  of  the  province, 
near  the  Kur  ;  Kapan,  on  the  fouth  fide,  near  the  A- 
ras  \  befides  Nakllvan,  Aftabad  Julfa,  Ordabad,  Bay- 
lakan  or  Pilkan  on  the  Aras ;  Eerdah  and  Shilkah  on 
the  Kur. 

The  country  in  general  is  full  of  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys,  lakes  and  rivers  5  particularly  the  country  about 
the  Three  Churches,  near  Erivan,  is  admirably  fine,  be¬ 
ing  full  of  rivulets,  which  render  it  extremely  fruitful. 
Befides  great  quantities  of  all  forts  of  grain,  here  are 
fields  of  a  prodigious  extent  covered  with  tobacco  : 
but  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  place,  though  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  the  terreftrial  paradife  :  for  it  all  came 
originally  from  America.  The  reft  of  the  country  pro¬ 
duces  rice,  cotton,  flax,  melons,  and  grapes  :  in  fhort, 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  olives  j  which  is  by  fome 
thought  to  prove  that  the  ark  could  not  reft  on  Mount 
Ararat,  becaufe  the  dove  brought  an  olive  branch  in 
her  mouth,  and  this  tree  never  leaves  a  place  where  it 
once  grew.  It  feems,  however,  to  have  been  otherwife 
anciently  ;  for  Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  olive  grew  in 
Gogarene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  They  get  oil  to 
burn  from  the  ricinus,  and  ufe  linfeed  oil  in  the  kitchen. 
The  water  melons  are  as  cool  as  ice  in  the,  hotteft  day, 
and  melt  in  the  mouth  ;  the  beft  are  produced  in  the 
fait  lands,  near  the  Three  Churches  and  the  river 
Aras.  After  rain,  the  fea  fait  lies  in  cryftals  upon  the 
fields,  and  even  crackles  under  the  feet.  About  ten 
miles  from  the  Three  Churches,  in  the  road  to  Tef- 
lis,  there  are  pits  or  quarries  of  foftil  fait,  which  yield 
enough  to  fupply  all  Perfia,  without  being  exhaufted  : 
they  cut  it  into  large  pieces  like  ftone,  and  each  buf¬ 
falo  carries  two  of  them  ;  the » mountain  from  whence 
it  is  dug  is  nothing  but  a  mafs  of  fait,  which  appears 
like  a  rock  of  filver  when  the  fun  fhines  on  the  places 
not  covered  with  earth. 

This  country  has  been  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
cold  from  the  remoteft  antiquity  \  Sir  John  Chardin 
tells  us,  that  he  found  ice  in  the  rivulets  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  even  of  the  month  of  July.  In  many  places,  alfo, 
if  they  had  not  the  convenience  of  watering  their 
grounds,  they  would  be  almoft  entirely  barren® 


The  Armenians  are  an  honeft,  civil,  polite  people,  Armenun- 
fcarce  troubling  themftives  about  any  thing  elfe  but  *—■ -vm"  * 
trade,  which  they  carry  on  in  moft  parts  of  the  world, 
by  which  means  they  have  fpread  themfelves  over  the 
eaft,  and  alfo  a  great  part  of  Europe  \  and  wherever 
they  come,  commerce  is  carried  on  with  fpirit  and  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  the  Chriftian,  of 
the  Eutychian  fed  ;  that  is,  they  own  but  one  nature 
in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  when  they  fpeak  of  the  bypoftati- 
cal  union,  that  he  is  perfed  God  and  perfed  man  with¬ 
out  mixture.  They  have  a  high  efteem  for  a  book  they 
call  the  Little  Gofpsl,  which  treats  of  the  infancy  of 
Jefus,  and  fays  that  the  Virgin  Mary  being  pregnant, 
her  filler  Salome  accufed  her  of  having  proftituted  her- 
lelf ;  to  which  the  Virgin  anfwertd,  that  fhe  needed 
only  to  lay  her  hand  on  her  belly,  and  (he  would  know 
how  Ihe  came  to  be  with  child  :  this  Salome  accord¬ 
ingly  did,  and  fire  came  out  of  her  belly,  which  con- 
lumed  the  half  of  her  arm  \  upon  which  fhe  acknow^ 
lodged  her  fault,  and  drew  it  back  ;  after  which  it  was 
healed  by  putting  it  to  the  fame  place. 

The  Armenian  clergy  confift  of  patriarchs,  arch- 
bilhops,  dodors,  fccular  priefts,  and  monks.  The  fe- 
cular  priefts  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  fecond  time  ; 
and  therefore  they  take  care  to  choofe  young  healthy 
wives  \  they  maintain  themfelves  and  families  by  fol¬ 
lowing  fome  occupation,  infomuch  that  they  have 
hardly  time  to  perform  their  ecclefiaftical  fundions  : 
they  lie  in  the  churches  on  the  vigils  of  thofe  days  they 
are  obliged  to  officiate. 

The  Armenian  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St  Eaiil  ; 
and  every  Wednefday  and  Friday  they  eat  neither  fifti, 
nor  eggs,  nor  oil,  nor  any  thing  made  of  milk,  and 
during  Lent  they  live  upon  nothing  but  roots  ;  they 
are  allowed  wine  only  on  the  Saturday  in  the  Holy 
Week,  and  meat  on  the  Eafter  Sunday.  Befides  the 
great  Lent  they  have  four  others  of  eight  days  each, 
which  are  inftituted  to  prepare  for  the  four  great  fefti- 
vals,  of  the  Nativity,  the  Afcenfion,  the  Annunciation, 
and  of  St  George  $  in  which  times  they  mull  not  fo 
much  as  fpeak  of  eggs,  fifti,  oil,  or  bulter. 

The  Armenians  have  feven  facraments  )  baptifm, 
confirmation,  penance,  the  eucharift,  extreme  undion, 
orders,  and  matrimony.  In  baptifm,  the  child  is  plun¬ 
ged  three  times  into  the  water,  and  the  fame  form  of 
words  that  is  ufed  with  us  is  repeated  every  time  ;  the 
prieft  then  puts  a  fmall  cord  made  with  filk  and  cotton 
on  the  neck  of  the  infant,  and  anoints  his  forehead,  chin, 
ftomach,  armpits,  bands,-  and  feet,  making  the  fign  of 
the  crofs  on  each  part.  When  the  child  is  baptized, 
he  is  carried  home  by  the  godfather  with  the  found  of 
drums  and  trumpets.  The  women  do  not  go  to  church 
till  days  after  their  delivery  \  and  they  obferve  many 
Jewiffi  cuftoms. 

At  the  communion,  to  which  infants  of  two  or  three 
months  old  are  admitted,  the  priefts  give  a  piece  of  the 
confecrated  hoft  foaked  in  the  confecrated  wine.  The 
elements  are  covered  with  a  great  veil,  and  placed  in  a 
cupboard  near  the  altar,  on  the  fide  of  the  gofpels. 

When  the  prieft  takes  the  chalice  and  patin,  he  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  deacons  and  fubdeacons,  with  flambeaux 
and  plates  of  copper  furniflied  with  bells  :  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  cenfer  before  him,  he  goes  in  proeeffiun 
round  the  fan&uary  ;  he  then  fets  them  on  the  altar,  , 
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Armenia  pronounces  the  words  of  canfecration,  and  turns  him- 
J1  felf  to  the  people,  who  fall  down,  ki&  the  earth,  and 
A  rind  ary.  keat  tjiejr  breafts  .  then,  after*  taking  it  himfelf,  he 
didributes  the  hod  foaked  in  wine  to  the  people. 

The  Armenians  feem  to  place  the  chief  part  of  their 
religion  in  fallings  and  abdinences  :  and  among  the 
clergy,  the  higher  the  degree  the  lower  they  mud  live*, 
infomuch  that  it  is  faid  the  archbifhops  live  on  nothing 
but  pulfe.  They  confecrate  holy  water  but  once 
a-year  ;  at  which  time  every  one  fills  a  pot  and  carries 
it  home,  which  brings  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
church. 

ARMENIACA.  See  Prunus. 

ARMENIAN,  fomething  belonging  to  or  produced 
in  Armenia  :  thus  wc  fay,  Armenian  bole ,  Armenian 
fione ,  &c.  See  Bole,  and  A R  MENUS  Lapis . 

ARMENTIERS,  a  fmall  handfome  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  county  of  Flanders,  and  diftrid 
'of  Ypres.  It  was  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1667,  who 
difmantled  it;  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Lis.  E.  Long,  3.  3.  N.  Lat. 
5°.  40. 

ARMENUS  lapis,  Armenian  Jlone ,  in  Natural 
Hijlory ,  a  mineral  fubdance,  which  is  but  improperly 
called  z  Jlone  ;  being  no  other  than  an  ochreous  earth, 
and  properly  called  blue  ochre .  It  is  a  very  valuable 
fubdance  in  painting,  being  a  bright  and  lively  blue. 
It  was  in  fo  high  edeem  as  a  paint  among  the  ancients, 
that  counterfeits  were  continually  attempted  to  ferve 
in  its  place.  Theophradus  had  recorded  it  as  a  thing 
judged  worthy  a  place  in  the  Egyptian  anaals,  which 
of  their  kings  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  fadli- 
tious  kind  ;  and  he  tells  us  the  genuine  native  fub¬ 
dance  was  a  thing  of  that  value,  that  prefents  were 
made  of  it  to  great  perfons,  and  that  the  Phoenicians 
paid  their  tribute  in  it. — It  is  a  very  beautiful  earth, 
of  an  even  and  regular  texture;  and  of  a  fine  blue, 
fometimes  deeper,  fometimes  paler,  and  frequently  mix¬ 
ed  with  green.  It  is  foft,  tender,  and  light ;  of  an 
even,  but  fomewhat  dudy  furface  ;  it  adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue,  and  is  dry,  but  not  harfli  to  the  touch. 
It  eafily  breaks  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  dam 
the  hands.  It  is  of  a  brackidi  difagreeable  tadc,  and 
does  not  ferment  with  acids.  It  is  a  very  fcarce  fofiil; 
but  is  found  very  pure,  though  but  in  fmall  quantities, 
in  the  mines  at  Goffelaer  in  Saxony.  It  is  frequently- 
found  fpotted  with  green,  and  fometimes  with  black; 
and  very  often  is  mixed  among  the  green  ochre,  called 
berggruen  by  the  Germans,  which  has  thence  been  er- 
roneoufly  called  by  its  name.  See  further  the  article 
Bice. 

ARMIERS,  a  town  of  Hainault,  in  the  French  Ne¬ 
therlands,  feated  on  the  river  Sambre.  E.  Long,  3.  45. 
N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

ARMIGER,  a  title  of  dignity,  belonging  to  filch 
gentlemen  as  bear  arms  ;  and  thefe  are  either  by  cour- 
tefy,  as  fons  of  noblemen,  elded  fons  of  knights,  &c.  • 
or  by  creation,  fuch  as  the  king’s  fervants,  &c.  See 
Esquire. 

ARMILLARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  con¬ 
fiding  of  rings  or  circles. 

ARMILLAR  T  Sphere,  an  artificial  fphere  compofed  of 
a  number  of  circles  of  the  mundane  fphere,  put  toge¬ 
ther  in  their  natural  order,  to  eafe  and  aflid  the  ima¬ 


gination  in  conceiving  the  conditution  of  the  heavens,  Armilufti! 
and  the  motions  of  the  celedial  bodies.  The  armillary  um, 
fphere  revolves  upon  its  axis  within  a  filvered  horizon,  Arminian| 
which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  moveable  every  way 
upon  a  brafs  fupporter.  The  other  parts  are  the  equi- 
no&ial,  zodiac,  meridian,  the  two  tropics,  and  the  two 
polar  circles.  See  Geography. 

ARMILUSTRIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fead 
held  among  the  Romans,  in  which  they  facrificed,  arm¬ 
ed,  to  the  found  of  trumpets. 

ARMINIANS,  a  religious  fe&,  or  party,  which 
arofe  in  Holland,  by  a  feparation  from  the  Calvinids. 

They  followed  the  do&rine  of  Arminius  (fee  the  next 
article)  ;  who,  thinking  the  do&rine  of  Calvin,  with 
regard  to  free-will,  prededination,  and  grace,  too  fe- 
vere,  began  to  exprefs  his  doubts  concerning  them  in 
the  year  1591  ;  and  upon  further  inquiry  adopted  fen- 
timents  more  nearly  relembling  thole  of  the  Lutherans 
than  of  the  Calvinids.  After  his  appointment  to  the 
theological  chair  at  Leyden,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
avow  and  vindicate  the  principles  which  he  had  em¬ 
braced  ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  publifhed  and 
defended  them  expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  thofe 
that  adhered  to  the  theological  fydem  of  Geneva,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Holland  ;  but  his  principal  opponent 
was  Gomar,  his  colleague.  The  controverfy  which 
was  thus  begun,  became  more  general  after  the  death 
of  Arminius,  in  the  year  1609,  and  threatened  to  in¬ 
volve  the  United  Provinces  in  civil  difeord.  The  Ar- 
minian  tenets  gained  ground  under  the  mild  and  fa¬ 
vourable  treatment  of  the  magiflrates  of  Holland,  and 
were  adopted  by  feveral  perfons  of  merit  and  didinftion. 

The  Calvinifts,  or  Gomarids,  as  they  were  now  called, 
appealed  to  a  national  fynod  :  accordingly  the  fynod 
of  Dort  was  convened  by  order  of  the  States  General, 
in  1618,  and  was  compofed  of  ecclefiaftical  deputies 
from  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  reform¬ 
ed  churches  of  England,  Hedia,  Bremen,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Palatinate.  The  principal  advocate  in  favour 
of  the  Arminians  -was  Epifcopius,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  It  was  firft  pro- 
pofed  to  difeufs  the  principal  fubje£ts  in  difpute,  and 
that  the  Arminians  ftiould  be  allowed  to  date  and  vin¬ 
dicate  the  grounds  on  which  their  opinions  were  found¬ 
ed  :  but  fome  difference  arifing  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  conducing  the  debate,  the  Arminians  were  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  affembly  ;  their  cafe  was  tried  in  their 
abfence  ;  and  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  pedilen- 
tial  errors,  and  condemned  as  corruptors  of  the  true 
religion.  In  confequence  of  this  decifion,  they  were 
treated  with  great  feverity  :  they  were  deprived  of  all 
their  pods  and  employments  ;  their  miniders  were  fi- 
lenced,  and  their  congregations  were  fuppreffed.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  had  been 
a  violent  partizan  in  favour  of  the  Gomarids,  in  the 
year  1625,  the  Arminian  exiles  were  redored  to  their 
former  reputation  and  tranquillity  ;  and  under  the  to¬ 
leration  of  the  date,  they  eredled  churches  and  found¬ 
ed  a  college  at  Amderdam,  appointing  Epifcopius  to 
be  the  fird  theological  profefTor.  The  Arminian  fydem 
has  very  much  prevailed  in  England  fince  the  time  of 
Archbidiop  Laud,  and  its  votaries  in  other  countries 
are  very  numerous. 

The  didinguidiing  tenets  of  the  Arminians  may  be 
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Arminians.  comprised  In  the  following  five  articles  ;  relating  to  pre- 
v— -1  dellination,  univerfal  redemption,  the  corruption  of  man, 
converfion,  and  perfeverance. 

1.  “  With  refpeft  to  the  firft,  they  maintained, 
“  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determined  to  bellow  fal- 
vation  on  thofe  who  he  forefaw  would  perfevere  unto 
the  end  in  their  faith  in  Chrift  Jefus ;  and  to  infii£i 
everlafling  punilliment  on  thofe  who  fliould  continue  in 
their  unbelief,  and  refill  unto  the  end  his  divine  fuccours: 
fo  that  election  was  conditional,  and  reprobation  in  like 
manner  the  refult  of  forefcen  infidelity  and  perfevering 
wickednefs.” 

2.  On  the  fecond  point  the  Arminians  taught,  “  That 
Jefus  Chrifl,  by  his  fufferings  and  death,  made  an  a- 
tonement  for  the  fins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  every  individual  in  particular  *,  that,  however,  none 
but  thofe  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  their 
divine  benefit.” 

3.  On  the  third  article,  they  held,  “  That  true  faith 
cannot  proceed  from  the  exercife  of  our  natural  facul¬ 
ties  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of 
free  will ;  fince  man,  in  confequence  of  his  natural 
corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing 
any  good  thing;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary, 
in  order  to  his  converfion  and  falvation,  that  he  be 
regenerated,  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghofl,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jefus 
Chrifl.” 

4.  “  That  this  divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the  Holy 
Ghofl,  begins  and  perfe<5ls  every  thing  that  can  be  call¬ 
ed  good  in  man,  and  confequently  all  good  works  are 
to  be  attributed  to  God  alone  ;  that,  neverthelefs,  this 
grace  is  offered  to  all,  and  does  not  force  men  to  a£t 
againfl  their  inclination,  but  may  be  refilled  and  ren¬ 
dered  ineffectual  by  the  perverfe  will  of  the  impenitent 
finner.”  Some  modern  Arminians  interpret  this  and  the 
lafl  article  with  a  greater  latitude. 

5.  “  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful,  who  are  re-, 
generated  by  his  grace,  the  means  of  preferving  them- 
felves  in  this  (late  ;”  and  though  the  firft  Arminians 
made  fome  doubt  with  refpeCl  to  the  clofing  part  of  this 
article,  their  followers  uniformly  maintained,  “  that  the 
regenerate  may  lofe  true  juflifying  faith,  forfeit  their 
(late  of  grace,  and  die  in  their  fins.” 

The  modern  fyilem  of  Arminianifm  likewife,  found¬ 
ed  on  a  comprehenfive  plan  projeCled  by  Arminius  him- 
felf,  as  appears  from  a  paffage  in  his  lafl  will,  extends 
the  limits  of  the  Chriflian  church,  and  relaxes  the  bonds 
of  fraternal  communion  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Chri- 
flians  of  all  lefts  and  denomination5:,  whatever  their 
fentiments  and  opinions  may  be,  Papifis  excepted,  may 
be  formed  into  one  religious  body,  and  live  together 
in  brotherly  love  and  concord.  But,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  being  altogether  unconnefted  by  any 
common  principles,  Epifcopius  drew  up  a  confeffion  of 
faith,  expreffed  for  the  mofl  part  in  words  and  phrafes 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which  the  Arminians  have  general¬ 
ly  adopted,  though  not  enjoined  upon  them  by  any  au¬ 
thoritative  obligation.  The  Armenians  are  alfo  called 
RemonJIr ants,  from  an  humble  petition,  entitled  their 
RemojiJirancey  which,  in  the  year  1610,  they  addreffed 
to  the  States  of  Holland.  Their  principal  writers  are 
Arminius,  Epifcopius,  Vorflius,  Grotius,  Curcellaeus, 
Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wetflein ;  not  to  mention 
»any  others  of  more  modern  date. 


ARMINIUS,  James,  whofe  real  name  in  Low  Arminius 
Dutch  was  James  Hartnanni,  a  famous  Proteflant  di-  || 
vine,  from  whom  the  modern  feft  of  Arminians  (fee  Armoifiiu 
the  preceding  article)  take  their  name,  was  born  at  v 
Oude  water,  in  Holland,  in  1560.  He  was  ordained 
minifler  at  Amfterdam  on  the  nth  of  Augufl.  1588; 
where  he  foon  diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  fermons, 
which  were  remarkable  for  their  folidity  and  learning, 
and  gained  him  univerfal  applaufe ;  but  Martin  Lydias, 
profefifor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  judging  him  a  fit  per- 
fon  to  refute  a  writing  in  which  Beza’s  doftrine  of 
predeflination  had  been  attacked  by  fome  minillers  of 
Delft,  Arminius  at  his  entreaties  undertook  the  talk  ; 
but  upon  thoroughly  examining  the  reafons  on  both 
fides,  he  came  into  the  opinions  he  propofed  to  dellroy, 
and  afterwards  went  Hill  farther  than  the  minillers  of 
Delft  had  done.  In  1600,  he  oppofed  thofe  who  main¬ 
tained  that  minillers  fhould  fubferibe  the  confelfion  and 
catechifm  every  year.  In  1602,  a  pellilential  difeafe 
raged  at  Amllerdam,  during  which  he  afted  with  the 
greatell  refolution  and  courage,  in  alfifting  the  poor, 
and  comforting  the  lick  ;  and  Lucas  Trelcatius  and 
Francis  Junius  dying  of  that  difeafe  at  Leyden,  the  cu¬ 
rators  of  that  univerfity  chofe  Arminius  profeffor  of 
divinity  there,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  doftor  of 
divinity.  Difputes  upon  grace  were  foon  after  kindled 
in  that  univerfity  ;  and  he  was  at  length  engaged  in  a 
new  contell,  occafioned  by  a  difputation  of  his  con¬ 
cerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  Thefe  contells,  his 
continual  labour,  and  the  concern  of  feeing  his  repu¬ 
tation  blalled  by  a  multitude  of  Handers  in  relation  to 
his  opinions,  impaired  his  healtji,  and  threw  him  into 
a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  19th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1609.  Arminius  was  elleemed  an  excellent 
preacher  ;  his  voice  was  lowT,  but  very  agreeable  ;  and 
his  pronunciation  admirable  ;  he  was  eafy  and  affable  to 
perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  facetious  in  bis  converfation 
amongll  his  friends.  His  great  defire  was,  that  Cliri- 
llians  would  bear  with  one  another  in  all  controverfies 
which  did  not  affeft  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion; 
and  when  they  perfecuted  each  other  for  points  of  in¬ 
difference,  it  gave  him  the  utmofl  diffatisfaftion.  The 
curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  had  fo  great  a  re¬ 
gard  for  him,  that  they  fettled  a  penfion  upon  his  wife 
and  children.  He  left  feveral  works,  viz.  1.  Difputa- 
tiones  de  diverfis  Chriflianae  religionis  capitibus.  2.  Ora- 
tiones,  itemque  traftatus  infigniores  aliquot.  3.  Exa- 
men  modelli  libelli  Gulielrai  Perkinfi  de  prcedellina- 
tionis  modo  et  ordine,  itemque  de  amplitudine  grafiea 
divinee.  4.  Analvfis  capitis  noni  ad  Romanos.  3.  Dil- 
lertatio  de  vero  et  genuino  fenfu  capitis  feptimi  epillolsc 
ad  Romanos.  6.  Arnica  collatio  cum  D.  Francifco  Ju- 
nio  de  preedeftinatione,  per  literas  habita.  7.  Epiftola 
ad  Hippolytum  a  collibus.” 

ARMIRO,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  European  Tur¬ 
key  ;  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Veto.  E.  Long.  23.  40. 

N.  Lat.  38.  34. 

ARMISTICE,  in  military  affairs,  a  temporary  truce 
or  celfation  of  arms  for  a  very  fhort  lpace  of  time.  The 
word  is  Latin,  armiflitium ;  and  compounded  of  arma , 

“  arms,”  and  Jlo ,  “  to  Hand,  or  flop.” 

ARMOISIN,  a  filk  fluff,  or  kind  of  taffety,  manu- 
faftured  in  theEafl  Indies,  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  at 
Lucca  in  Italy.  That  of  the  Indies  is  llighter  than  thofe 
made  in  Europe. 

ARMONIAG -  • 
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Armoniac  ARMONIAC.  See  AMMONIAC,  CHEMISTRY  Index, 
II  ARMONICA.  See  Harmonica. 

Armouren  ARMORIAL,  fometbing  relating  to  arms  or  co?.ts 
of  arms.  See  Arms  and  Heraldry. 

ARMORIC,  or  Aremoric,  fomething  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  province  of  Bretagne,  or  Britanny,  in 
France.  The  name  Armorica  was  anciently  given  to 
all  the  northern  and  weftern  coaft  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  3  under  which  name  it  was 
known  even  in  Csefar’s  time.  The  word  is  of  Bas  Bre¬ 
ton  origin,  and  denotes  as  much  as  maritime ;  com¬ 
pounded,  according  to  M.  Menage,  of,  ar ,  “  upon,”  and 
more,  u  fea.” 

ARMORIST,  a  perfon  fkilled  in  the  knowledge  of 


Armourer  of  a  Jhip ,  a  perfon  whofe  office  is  to  take 
care  that  the  arms  be  in  a  condition  fit  for  fervice. 

ARMOURY',  a  ftorehoufe  of  arms,  or  a  place  where¬ 
in  military  habiliments  arc  kept,  to  be  ready  for  ufe. 
There  are  armouries  in  the  Tower,  and  in  all  arfenals, 
citadels,  caftles,  &c. 

Armoury  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  branch  of  heraldry  3, 
being  the  knowledge  of  coat  armours,  as  to  their  bla¬ 
zons  and  various  intendments. 

ARMOZA,  or  Harmozia,  a  town  in  Caramania, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  which  falls  into  the  Per- 
fian  gulf  (Arrian)  ;  Armu%a ,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  from 
this  the  neighbouring  ifland,  and  a  fmall  kingdom,  take 
the  modern  name  of  Ortnus .  E.  Long.  56.  17.  N.  Lat. 


armour. 

ARMORUM  concussio  ;  the  clafhing  of  arms 
pra&ifed  by  the  Roman  armies  previous  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  and  intended  to  ftrike  a  panic  into  their  enemies  ; 
it  always  followed  the  claflicum  and  the  barritus.  See 
Classicum  and  Barritus. 

ARMOUR,  a  defenfive  habit,  wherewith  to  cover 
and  fecure  the  body  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In 
ancient  ftatutes  this  is  frequently  called  Jiarnefs . — Parts 
of  armour  are,  the  buckler,  cuirafs,  helmet,  coat  of  mail, 
gauntlet,  Sic. 

A  complete  armour  anciently  confided  of  a  cafque  or 
helm,  a  gorget,  cuirafs,  gauntlets,  taffies,  braffets, 
cuifhes,  and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  fpurs 
were  fattened.  This  they  called  armour  cap-a-pie ; 
and’ was  the  wear  of  the  cavaliers  and  men  at  arms.-— 
The  infantry  had  only  part  of  it  ;  viz.  a  pot  or  head- 
piece,  a  cuirafs,  and  taffies  3  but  all  light.  Lattly,  The 
horfes  themfelves  had  their  armour,  wherewith  to  co¬ 
ver  the  head  and  neck.  Of  all  this  furniture  of  war, 
fcarce  any  thing  is  now  retained  except  the  cuirafs  ; 
the  gorget,  or  neck-piece,  worn  by  officers,  being  at  pre- 
fent  only  a  badge  of  honour,  and  of  no  defence. 

The  gallantry  of  going  to  the  battle  naked,  without 
any  defenfive  armour,  prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  French, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  iffuing  ordonnancestorettrain  it  3  in  cohfcquence 
of  wThich  the  general  officers,  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry, 
were  obliged  to  refume  the  cuirafs,  which  yet  has  been 
but  ill  obferved. 

Armour,  Coat ,  is  the  efeutcheon  of  any  perfon,  or 
family,  with  its  feveral  charges,  and  other  furniture  ; 
as  mantling,  creft,  fupporters,  motto,  &c.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  gentleman  of  coat  armour  3  meaning  one  who  bears 
arms. 

ARMOURER,  a  maker  of  arms  or  armour.— The 
Roman  armourers  were  difpofed  in  certain  places  in  the 
empire,  it  being  forbid  either  to  fell,  or  buy,  or  make 
arms  elfewhere.  They  were  exempt  from  all  offices  and 
taxes,  and  received  a  falary  from  the  public. 

When  once  they  had  taken  the  employment  on 
themfelves,  neither  they  nor  their  children  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  quit  it.  To  prevent  this,  they  had  a  kind  of 
note,  or  ftigma,  impreffied  on  the  arm,  whereby  they 
might  be  known.  If  any  of  them  fled,  or  fecreted 
their  ware,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  anfwer  for  him  ; 
on  account  of  which,  the  effe&s  of  fuch  as  died  with¬ 
out  a  legal  heir  went  to  the  college.  There  were  15 
armamentaries,  or  repofitories  of  arms,  in  the  Eaft- 
'ern  empire,  placed  near  the  frontiers,  and  19  in  the 
Weftern. 


27.0. 

ARMS,  ARMA,in  a  general  fenfe,  includes  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  whether  for  defence  or  offence.  Nicod  de¬ 
rives  the  word  from  the  Latin  phrafe  quod  operiant  ar - 
mos ,  becaufe  they  cover  the  ftioulders  or  fides  3  but 
Varro  derives  arma ,  ab  arcendo ,  eo  quod  arceant  hojies , 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft  artificial  arms  were  of  wood, 
and  were  only  employed  againft  beads  ;  and  that  Be- 
lus,  the  fon  of  Nimrod,  was  the  firft  that  waged  war  : 
whence,  according  to  fome,  came  the  appellation  helium. 
Diodorus  Siculus  takes  Belus  to  be  the  fame  with  Mars, 
who  firft  trained  foldiers  up  to  battle. — Arms  of  ttone, 
and  even  of  brafs,  appear  to  have  been  ufed  before  they 
came  to  iron  and  fteel.  Jofephus  affiures  us,  that  the 
patriarch  Jofeph  firft  taught  the  ufe  of  iron  arms  in 
Egypt,  arming  the  troops  of  Pharaoh  with  a  cafque  and 
buckler. 

What  contributed  moft  to  render  the  Romans  maf- 
ters  of  the  world,  was,  that  having  fucceffively  war- 
red  againft  all  nations,  they  conftantly  renounced  their 
own  methods,  arms,  &:c.  wherever  they  met  with  bet¬ 
ter.  Thus  Romulus  during  his  war  with  the  Sabines, 
a  bold  and  warlike  nation,  adopted  their  broad  buckler, 
in  lieu  of  the  fmall  Argian  buckler,  whi8l'  he  had  ufed 
till  that  time. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  hat¬ 
chets,  feythes,  lances,  fwords,  and  bucklers :  the  Saxons, 
&:c.  brought  in  the  halbert,  bow,  arrows,  arbalifts,  &c. 
By  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  every  man  was  obliged 
to  bear  arms,  except  the  judges  and  clergy.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  exprefsly  enjoined  on  all  perfons  to 
be  regularly  inftru&ed,  even  from  their  tender  years,  in 
the  exercife  of  the  arms  then  in  ufe  ;  viz.  the  long  bow 
and  arrows  :  and  to  be  provided  yvitli  a  certain  number 
of  them.  33  Hen.  VIII. 

Arms,  Arma ,  in  Law ,  are  extended  to  any  thing 
which  a  man  takes  in  his  hand  in  his  wrath,  to  caft  at, 
or  ftrike  another. 

By  the  common  law,  it  is  an  offence  for  perfons  to 
go  or  ride  armed  with  dangerous  weapons  :  but  gentle¬ 
men  may  wear  common  armour,  according  to  their 
quality,  &c.  3d  Inft.  The  king  may  prohibit  force  of 
arms,  and  punilh  offenders  according  to  law  ;  and  here¬ 
in  every  fubje<ft  is  bound  to  be  aiding.  Stat.  7.  Edw.  I. 
None  (hall  come  with  force  and  arms  before  the  king’s 
juftices,  nor  ride  armed  in  affray  of  the  peace,  on  pain 
to  forfeit  their  armour,  and  to  fuffer  imprifonment,  &c. 
2  Edw.  III.  c.  3. 

The  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  1  Jac.  II.  c.  8.  and  by  1  W.  and  M.  ftat.  2 
c.  2.  Proteftant  fubje&s  may  have  arms  for  their  de¬ 
fence. 
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Arms,  fence.  So  likewife  Arms,  Slc.  (hipped  after  prohibition, 
are  forfeited  by  29  Geo.  I.  c.  16.  fee.  2. 

Arms  of  offence  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent  are,  the 
fword,  piftol,  mufket,  bayonet,  pike,  &c. 

The  arms  of  the  Highlanders  are,  the  broadfword, 
target,  poniard,  and  whinyar  or  durk,  &c.  There  are 
feveral  a&s  of  parliament  for  difarming  the  Highland¬ 
ers  ,  fee  I  Geo.  I.  e.  54.5  11  Geo.  I.  c.  26.5  19  Geo. 
II.  c.  39. }  21  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  \  26  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  and 
29.  . 

Fire-ARMS  are  thofe  charged  with  powder  and  ball ; 
fuch  are  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  ordnance  5  muf- 
kets,  carabines,  piftols,  and  even  bombs,  grenadoes, 
carcases,  &c.  In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  the  year  1707,  we  have  an  account  of  fome  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  fire  arms,  differently  loaded,  by  M. 
Caffini.  Among  other  things  he  obferves,  that  by 
loading  the  piece  with  a  ball  which  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  calibre,  and  only  laying  a  little  gunpowder 
below  the  ball  and  a  good  deal  above  it,  it  will  yield 
a  vehement  noife,  but  have  no  fenfible  effeft  or  impulfe 
on  the  ball.  This  he  takes  to  have  been  all  the  fecret 
of  thofe  people  who  pretended  to  fell  the  art  of  render¬ 
ing  one’s  felf  invulnerable,  or  (hot  proof. 

Arms ,  Pafs  of,  was  a  kind  of  combat  in  ufe  among 
the  ancient  cavaliers. 

ARMS,  Stand  of  A  (land  of  arms  (ignifies  a  mu(ket, 
a  bayonet,  a  fword,  belt,  and  cartridge  box. 

ARMS  of  parade  or  courtefy,  were  thofe  ufed  in  the 
ancient  jufts  and  tournaments  j  which  were  commonly 
un(hod  lances,  fwords  without  edge  or  point,  wooden 
fwords,  and  even  canes. 

Arms  denote  the  natural  weapons,  or  parts  of  de¬ 
fence,  of  beads  ;  as  claws,  teeth,  tulks  of  elephants, 
beaks  of  birds,  &, c. 

Arms,  are  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  the  profefiion  of 
a  foldier.  Thus  we  fay,  He  was  bred  to  arms. 

Arms,  or  Armories,  are  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry  for 
marks  of  dignity  and  honour,  regularly  compofed  of 
certain  figures  and  colours,  given  or  authorized  by  fo- 
vereigns,  and  borne  on  banners,  fhields,  coats,  &c.  for 
the  diftin&ion  of  perfons,  families,  and  dates  ;,and  paf- 
iing  by  defeent  to  poderity.  They  are  called  arms, 
in  regard  they  are  borne  principally  on  the  buckler, 
cuirafs,  banners,  and  other  apparatus  of  war.  They  are 
alfo  called  coats  of  arms,  coat  at'mour,  Sec,  becaufe  an¬ 
ciently  embroidered  on  furcoats,  Sec,  See  Herald¬ 
ry.  Some  will  have  the  name  to  have  been  fird  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  ancient  knights,  who  in  their  juds  and 
tournaments  bore  certain  marks  (which  were  frequently 
their  midrefs’s  favours)  in  their  armour,  i.e.  their  hel¬ 
mets  or  fhields,  to  didinguifii  them  from  each  other. 

Arms  at  prefent  follow  the  nature  of  titles,  which 
being  made  hereditary,  thefe  are  alfo  become  fo,  being 
the  feveral  marks  for  didinguilhing  of  families  and 
kindreds,  as  names  are  of  perfons  and  individuals. 

Arms  are  varioufly  didingui(hed  by  the  Heralds . 

Arms  of  Alliance,  are  thofe  which  families  or  private 
perfons  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  the  alliances  which 
they  have  contra&ed  by  marriage. 

Arms  Affumptive,  are  fuch  as  a  man  has  a  right  to 
affume  of  himfelf  in  virtue  of  fome  gallant  a6lion. 
As,  if  a  man  who  is  no  gentleman  of  blood,  nor  has 
coat  armour,  takes  a  gentleman,  lord,  or  prince,  pri¬ 
soner  in  any  lawful  war;  he  becomes  entitled  to  bear 
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the  (hield  of  fuch  prifener,  and  enjoy  it  to  him  and  his  Arms, 
heirs.  The  foundation  hereof  is  that  principle  in  mi- -y-— 
litary  law,  that  the  dominion  of  things  taken  in  lawful 
war  paffes  to  the  conqueror. 

Arms,  canting,  are  thofe  wherein  the  figures  bear 
an  allufion  to  the  name  of  the  family.  Such  are  thofe 
of  the  family  of  La  Tour  in  Auvergne,  who  bear  a 
tower  \  that  of  the  family  of  Prado  in  Spain,  whofe 
field  is  a  meadow.  Mod  authors  hold  thele  the  moll 
noble  and  regular,  as  is  (hown  by  an  infinity  of  indan¬ 
ces  produced  by  Father  Varrenne  and  Menctrier. — 

They  are  much  debafed  when  they  come  to  partake  of 
the  Rebus . 

Arms,  charged,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  ancient  inte¬ 
grity  and  value,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  honour¬ 
able  charge  or  bearing,  in  confideration  of  fome  noble 
a£tion. 

Anns  of  community,  are  thofe  of  bifhoprics,  cities, 
univerfities,  and  other  bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  concejjion,  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures  given  by 
princes,  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fervice. 

Arms  of  dominion,  are  thofe  which  emperors,  kings, 
and  fovereign  dates  bear  5  being  annexed  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  they  poffefs.  Thus  the  three  lions  are  the 
arms  of  England  ;  the  fleurs  de  lys  thofe  of  France,  Sc c. 

Arms  of  family,  or  paternal  arms,  are  fuch  as  belong 
to  a  particular  family,  and  which  no  other  perfon  has  a 
right  to  afifume. 

Arms,  full,  or  entire,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  primi¬ 
tive  purity,  integrity,  or  value  5  without  any  altera¬ 
tions,  diminutions,  abatements,  or  the  like.  It  is  a 
rule,  that  the  fimpler  and  lefs  diverfified  the  arms,  the 
more  noble  and  ancient  they  are.  For  this  reafon  Gar¬ 
cias  Ximenes,  fird  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  fucceffors 
for  feveral  ages,  bore  only  gules,  without  any  figure 
at  all. 

The  arms  of  princes  of  the  blood,  of  all  younger  fons, 
and  junior  families,  are  not  pure  and  full  •,  but  didin- 
guilhed  and  diminidied  by  proper  differences,  &c. 

Arms  of  patronage,  are  thole  which  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  lords  of  manors,  Sec .  add  to  thpir  family  arms, 
in  token  of  their  peculiar  fuperiority  and  jurifdi&ion. 

Arms  of  pretenfion,  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms  or 
territories  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has  fome  claim, 
and  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  though  the  kingdoms 
or  territories  be  poffeffed  by  a  foreign  prince  or  other 
lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  England  have  quartered  the 
arms  of  France  with  their  own,  ever  fince  the  claim  of 
Edward  III.  to  that  kingdom,  in  13 30. 

Arms  of  fuccejjion,  are  affumed  by  thofe  who  inherit 
eftates,  manors,  &c.  by  will,  entail,  or  donation,  and 
which  they  either  impale  or  quarter  with  their  own 
arms. 

Arms  are  alfo  faid  to  be  parted,  couped,  quartered. 

Sc  c. 

Arms  are  faid  to  be  falfe  and  irregular,  when  there 
is  fomething  in  them  contrary  to  the  eftabli(hed  rules 
of  heraldry.  As,  when  metal  is  put  on  metal,  or  colour 
on  colour,  &c. 

The  laws,  and  other  affairs  of  arms,  with  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  offences  committed  therein,  belong,  among  us, 
to  the  earl  mar(hal  and  college  of  arms. 

Arms,  in  Falconry,  denote  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot.  See  Falconry. 

4  &  ARMSTRONG, 
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Armftrong,.  ARMSTRONG,  Dr  John,  an  eminent  phjfician, 
L *  1  poet,  and  inifcellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  Caftleton 
parifh,  Roxburgh  (hire,  where  his  father  and  brother 
were  mini  tiers  ;  completed  his  education  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  pliy- 
fic,  Feb.  4.  1732,  with  much  reputation  ;  and  publilh- 
ed  his  thelis,  as  the  forms  of  that  univerfity  require  ; 
the  fubjeft  was  De  tabe  purulenta .  In  1735  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  little  humorous  fugitive  pamphlet  in  8vo,  en¬ 
titled,  “  An  EiTay  for  abridging  the  Study  of  Phy- 
fic ;  to  which  is  added  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Hygeia, 
Mercury,  and  Pluto,  relating  to  the  pra&ice  of  phy- 
fic,  as  it  is  managed  by  a  certain  illuftrious  Society. 
As  alfo  an  Epiftle  from  Ulbek  the  Perfian  to  Jofhua 
Ward,  Efq.”  This  piece  contains  much  fun  and 
drollery  ;  in  the  dialogue,  he  has  caught  the  very  fpi- 
rit  of  Lucian.  In  1737  he  publifhed  a  Synopfis  of 
the  Hiftory  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  8vo. 
This  was  foon  followed  by  the  Economy  of  Love;  a 
poem  which  ha->  much  merit,  but,  it  mult  be  eonfef- 
fe d,  is  too  ltrongly  tinctured  with  the  licentioufnefs  of 
Ovid.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  his  maturer  judgment 
expunged  many  of  the  luxuriances  of  youthful  fancy,  in 
an  edition  “  revifed  and  corroded  bv  the  author”  in  1  768. 
It  appears  by  one  of  the  cafes  on  literary  property,  that 
Mr  Millar  paid  50  guineas  for  the  copy-right  of  this 
poem,  which  was  intended  as  a  burlefque  on  fome  di- 
da£lic  writers.  It  has  been  obferved  of  Dr  Armllrong, 
that  liis  works  have  great  inequalities,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
ing  polTefTed  of  every  requilite  to  be  fought  after  in  the 
molt  perfect  compofition,  while  others  can  hardly  be 
confidered  as  fuperior  to  the  produ£lions  of  mediocrity. 
The  Art  of  preferving  Health ,  his  beft  performance, 
which  was  publifhed  in  1744,  will  tranfmit  his  name  to 
poftcrity  as  one  of  the  firft  Englifti  writers,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  the  following  teflimony  of  a  refpe&able 
critic.  On  this  work  we  fhall  alfo  tranferibe  a  beauti- 
eulogium  from  an  eminent  phvfician*  :  c*  Of  all  the 
lenzie  stli-  poetical  performances  on  this  fubje£l  that  have  come  to 
/lory  of  my  hands,  Dr  Armflrong’s  Art  of  preferving  Health  is 
Health .  by  far  tjie  beft.  To  qUOte  every  charming  defer! ption 
and  beautiful  paffage  of  this  poem,  one  mull  tranferibe 
the  whole.  We  cannot,  however,  expeft  new  rules, 
where  the  principal  defign  was  to  raife  and  warm  the 
heart  into  a  compliance  with  the  folid  precepts  of  the 
ancients,  which  he  has  enforced  with  great  flrength  and 
elegance.  And,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  convinced  us, 
by  his  own  example,  that  we  ought  not  to  blame  anti¬ 
quity  for  acknowledging 

One  power  of  phyfic,  melody,  and  fong.” 

In  1746  Dr  Armllrong  was  appointed  one  of  the 
phyficians  to  the  Hofpital  for  Lame  and  Sick  Soldiers 
behind  Buckingham  houfe.  In  1751  he  publilhed  his 
poem  on'Benevolence,  in  folio;  and  in  17 53,  “  Talle, 
an  Epillle  to  a  young  Critic.”  In  1758  appeared, 
Sketches  or  ElTays  on  various  fubjefls,  by  Launce- 
lot  Temple,  Efq.  in  two  parts.”  In  this  produ&ion, 
which  pofFefTes  much  humour  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  which  had  a  remarkably  rapid  fale,  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  aflilled  by  Mr  Wilkes.  In  1 7 60 
be  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  phyfician  to  the 
army  in  Germany,  where  in  1761  he  wrote  a  poem 
called  “  Day,  an  Epillle  to  John  Wilkes  of  Aylefbu- 
xy,  Efq.”  In  this  poem,  which  is  not  colle&ed  in  his 


works,  he  wantonly  hazarded  a  refle&ion  on  Church¬ 
ill,  which  drew  on  him  the  ferpent-toothed  vengeance 
of  that  fevereft  of  fatirifts,  wliofe  embalming  or  corro- 
five  pen  could  deify  or  lampoon  any  man,  according 
as  he  acquiefeed  with,  or  diliented  from  his  political 
principles.  In  1770  Dr  Armllrong  publifhed  a  col¬ 
lodion  of  “  Mifeellanies,  in  2  vols. ;  containing,  1.  The 
Art  of  preferving  Health.  2.  Of  Benevolence,  an 
Epiflle  to  Eumenes.  3.  Talle,  an  Epiflle  to  a  young 
Critic,  1753.  4.I  mirations  of  Shakefpeare  and  Spen- 

fer.  5.  The  Univerfal  Almanack,  by  Noureddin  Ali. 
6.  The  Forced  Marriage,  a  tragedy.  7.  Sketches.” 
In  1771  he  publilhed  “  A  Ihort  Ramble  through  fome 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  by  Launcelot  Temple  ;” 
and  in  1773,  in  his  own  name,  a  quarto  pamphlet,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  u  Medical  Ellays  towards  the  con- 
clulion  of  which,  he  accounts  for  his  not  having  fuch 
extenfive  practice  as  fome  of  his  brethren,  from  his 
not  being  qualified  to  employ  the  ufual  means,  from  a 
ticklilh  Rate  of  fpirits,  and  a  diltempered  excefs  of  fen- 
fibility.  He  complains  much  of  the  behaviour  of  fome 
of  his  brethren,  of  the  herd  of  critics,  and  particularly 
of  the  reviewers.  He  died  in  Sept.  1779  ;  and  to  the 
no  fmall  furprife  of  his  friends,  left  behind  him  more 
than  300I.  faved  out  of  a  very  moderate  income,  ariling 
principally  from  his  half-pay. 

ARMUYDEN,  a  fea  port  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  illand  of  Walcheren,  formerly  very  flou- 
rilhing  ;  but  now  inconfidtrable,  the  fea  having  flop¬ 
ped  up  the  harbour.  The  fait  works  are  its  chief  re- 
fource.  E.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

ARMY,  a  large  number  of  foldiers,  confiding  of 
horfe  and  foot,  completely  armed,  and  provided  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  provifions,  &c.  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  general,  having  lieutenant-generals,  ma¬ 
jor-generals,  brigadiers,  and  other  officers  under  him. 
An  army  is  compofed  of  fquadrons  and  battalions ;  and 
is  ufually  divided  into  three  corps,  and  formed  in  three 
lines  :  the  firll  line  is  called  the  van-guard,  the  fecond 
the  main-body ,  and  the  third  the  rear-guard ,  or  body  of 
referve .  The  middle  of  each  line  is  poffeffed  by  the  foot; 
the  cavalry  form  the  right  and  left  wing  of  each  line; 
and  fometimes  they  place  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  battalions.  When  the  army  is  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  the  horfe  are  placed  at  five  feet 
dillance  from  each  other,  and  the  foot  at  three.  In  each 
line  the  battalions  are  diftant  from  each  other  I  80  feet, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  extent  of  their  front;  and 
the  fame  holds  of  the  fquadrons,  which  are  about  300 
feet  diflant,  the  extent  of  their  own  front.  Thefe  inter¬ 
vals  are  left  for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  line  to  range  tliemfelves  againft  the  intervals  of  the 
firft,  that  both  may  more  readily  march  through  thefe 
fpaces  to  the  enemy  :  the  firft  line  is  ufually  300  feet  di¬ 
ftant  from  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  from  the  third, 
that  there  may  be  fufficient  room  to  rally  when  the  fqua¬ 
drons  and  battalions  are  broken.  See  the  article  War. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  land  army  only.  A 
naval  or  fea  army  is  a  number  of  (hips  of  war,  equip¬ 
ped  and  manned  with  failors  and  marines,  under  the 
command  of  an  admiral,  with  other  inferior  officers  un¬ 
der  him.  See  War,  Part  II. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  Europe  a  prince  with 
a  million  of  fubje£ls  cannot  keep  an  army  of  above 
10,000  men,  without  ruining  himfelf,  It  was  other- 
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Arirty-  wife  in  the  ancient  republics :  the  proportion  of  fol- 
diers  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  which  is  now  as  about 
one  to  100,  might  then  be  as  about  one  to  eight. 
The  reafon  feems  owing  to  that  equal  partition  of 
lands  which  the  ancient  founders  of  common  wealths 
made  among  their  fubje<fts  5  fo  that  every  man  had  a 
confiderable  property  to  defend,  and  means  to  defend 
it  with  :  whereas,  among  us,  the  lands  and  riches  of 
a  nation  being  fhared  among  a  few,  the  reft  have  no 
way  of  fublifting  but  by  trades,  arts,  and  the  like  j 
and  have  neither  any  free  property  to  defend,  nor 
means  to  enable  them  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  it, 
without  ftarving  their  families.  A  large  part  of  our 
people  are  either  artifans  or  fervants,  and  fo  only  mi- 
nifter  to  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  great.  While 
the  equality  of  lands  fub  filled,  Rome,  though  only  a 
little  ftate,  being  refufed  the  fuccours  which  the  La¬ 
tins  were  obliged  to  furnifh  after  the  taking  of  the  city 
in  the  confulate  of  Camillus,  prefently  raifed  ten  le¬ 
gions  within  its  own  walls  •,  which  was  more,  Livy  af- 
fures  us,  than  they  were  able  to  do  in  his  time,  though 
mafters  of  the  greattft  part  of  the  world.  A  full  proof, 
adds  the  hiftorian,  that  we  are  not  grown  ftronger  }  and 
that  what  fwells  our  city  is  only  luxury,  and  the  means 
and  effedls  of  it. 

Our  armies  antiently  were  a  fort  of  militia,  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  the  vaffals  and  tenants  of  the  lords. 
When  each  company  had  ferved  the  number  of  days 
or  months  enjoined  by  their  tenure,  or  the  cuftoms  of 
the  fees  they  held,  they  returned  home.  The  armies 
of  the  empire  confift  of  divers  bodies  of  troops  furnifhed 
by  the  fever al  circles.  The  grofs  of  the  French  armies 
under  the  Merovingian  race,  confided  of  infantry.  Un¬ 
der  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  armies  confided  almoft 
equally  of  cavalry  and  foot  :  but  fince  the  declenfion  of 
the  Carlevingian  line,  the  fees  being  become  hereditary, 
the  national  armies,  fays  Le  Gendre,  are  chiefly  ca¬ 
valry. 

A  well  regulated  ftanding  army  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
a  militia  *,  although  a  militia,  it  is  to  be  ob ferved,  after 
ferving  two  or  three  campaigns,  may  become  equal  to  a 
ftanding  army,  and  in  every  refpeft  a  match  for  veteran 
troops.  See  Militia. 

One  of  the  fir  ft  ftanding  armies  of  which  we  have 
a  diftimfl  account,  in  any  well  authenticated  hiftory,  is 
that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  frequent  wars  with 
the  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Theflalians,  and  fome  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  gra¬ 
dually  formed  his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were 
probably  militia,  to  the  exafl  difeipline  of  a  ftanding 
winy.  When  he  was  at  peace,  which  was  very  feldom, 
and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he  was  careful 
not  to  difband  that  army.  It  vanquiflied  and  fubdued, 
after  a  long  and  violent  ftruggle,  indeed,  the  gallant 
and  well  exercifed  militias  of  the  principal  republics  of 
ancient  Greece  ;  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  flrug- 
gle,  the  effeminate  and  ill  exercifed  militia  of  the  great 
Perfian  empire.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics  and 
of  the  Perfian  empire,  was  the  effe<ft  of  the  irrefiftible 
fuperiority  which  a  ftanding  army  has  over  every  fort  of 
militia.  It  is  the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind  of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftinfl  or 
circumftantial  account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequerit  elevation 
of  Rome,  is  the  fecond.  All  the  varieties  in  the  for¬ 


tune  of  thofe  two  famous  republics  may  very  well  be  ac*  Army, 
counted  for  from  the  fame  caufe.  ^ — y-— 

From  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were 
continually  in  the  field,  and  employed  under  three 
great  generals,  who  fuccecded  one  another  in  the  com¬ 
mand  }  Hamilcar,  his  fon  in-law  Afdrubal,  and  his  fon 
Hannibal  •,  firft  in  chaflifing  their  own  rebellious  fiaves, 
afterwards  in  fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa, 
and,  laftly,  in  conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  army  which  Hannibal  led  from  Spafn  into  Italy 
muft  neceffarily,  in  thofe  different  wars,  have  been 
gradually  formed  to  the  exa£l  difeipline  of  a  ftand¬ 
ing  army.  The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  though 
they  had  not  been  altogether  at  peace,  yet  they  had 
not  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any  war  of 
very  great  confequence  ;  and  their  military  difeipline, 
it  is  generally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Ro¬ 
man  armies  which  Hannibal  encountered  at  Trebia, 

Thrafy menus,  and  Cannse,  were  militia  opnofed  to  a 
ftanding  army.  This  circumftance,  it  is  probable,  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  other  to  determine  the  fate  of 
thofe  battles. 

The  ftanding  army  which  Hannibal  left  behind  hint 
in  Spain,  had  the  like  ftiperiority  over  the  militia 
which  the  Romans  fent  to  oppofe  it,  and  in  a  few 
years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  the  younget 
Afdrubal,  expelled  them  almoft  entirely  from  that 
country. 

Hannibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The  Roman 
militia,  being  continually  in  the  field,  became  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  war  a  well  difeiplined  and  well  exercifed 
ftanding  army  ;  and  the  fuperiority  of  Hannibal  grew 
every  day  lefs  and  lefs.  Afdrubal  judged  it  neceffary  to 
lead  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole,  of  the  ftanding  ar¬ 
my  which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  affiftance  of 
his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  milled  by  his  guides  j  and  in  a  country  which  he 
did  not  know,  was  furprifed  and  attacked  by  another 
ftanding  army,  in  every  refpe<ft  equal  or  fuperior  to  his 
own,  and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior  to 
his  own.  He  conquered  and  fubdued  that  militia ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own  militia  neceffa- 
rily  became  a  w7ell  difeiplined  and  well  exercifed  ftand¬ 
ing  army.  That  ftanding  army  was  afterwards  carried 
to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe 
it.  In  order  to  defend  Carthage,  it  became  necefi'ary 
to  recal  the  ftanding  army  of  Hannibal.  The  dif- 
heartened  and  frequently  defeated  African  militia 
joined  it,  and  at  the  battle  of  Zama  compofed  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Hannibal.  The  event 
of  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  re¬ 
publics. 

From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  till 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome 
were  in  every  refpe£t  ftanding  armies.  The  ftanding 
army  of  Macedon  made  fome  refiftance  to  their  arms. 

In  the  height  of  their  grandeur  it  coft  them  two  great 
wars  and  three  great  battles,  to  lubdue  that  little  king¬ 
dom  ;  of  which  the  conqueft  would  piobably  have  been 
ftill  more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice 
of  its  laft  king.  The  militias  of  all  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and 
4  O  2  of 
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Army,  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refinance  to  the  Handing 
armies  of  Rome.  The  militias  of  fome  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  defended  themfelves  muc  h  better.  The  Scythian 
or  Tartar  militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the 
countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were 
the  mod  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  to 
encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war.  The 
Parthian  and  German  militias  too  were  always  refpec- 
table,  and  upon  feveral  occafions  gained  very  confi- 
derable  advantages  over  the  Rom^n  armies.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  and  when  the  Roman  armies  were  well 
commanded,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  fu- 
perior. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  feverity 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caufes.  In  the  days  of  their 
grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared  capable  of  op- 
poling  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  alide  as  unne- 
ceffarily  burdenfome,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  ne- 
gledted  as  unneceflarily  toilfome.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors,  befides,  the  Handing  armies  of  Rome,  thofe 
particularly  which  guarded  the  German  and  Pannonian 
frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  mailers,  againd 
whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up  their  own  gene¬ 
rals.  In  order  to  render  them  lefs  formidable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  authors  Dioclefian,  according  to  others 
Condantine,  firft  withdrew  them  from  the  frontiers, 
where  they  had  always  before  been  encamped  in  great 
bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and 
difperfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce  ever 
removed,  but  when  it  became  neceffary  to  repel  an 
invafion.  Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quartered  in  trading 
and  manufacturing  towns,  and  feldom  removed  from 
thefe  quarters,  became  themfelves  tradefmen,  artificers, 
and  manufacturers.  The  civil  came  to  predominate 
over  the  military  character  j  and  the  Handing  armies 
of  Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  ne- 
gleCted,  and  undisciplined  militia,  incapable  of  redd¬ 
ing  the  attack  of  the  German  and  Scythian  militias, 
which  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  wedern  empire.  It 
was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of  fome  of  thofe  nations 
to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  for 
fome  time  able  to  defend  themfelves.  The  fall  of  the 
wedern  empire  is  the  third  great  revolution  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  mankind,  of  which  ancient  hidory  has  prefer- 
ved  any  didinCt  or  circumdantial  account.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which  the 
militia  of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  na¬ 
tion  ;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  Ihepherds  has 
over  that  t)f  a  nation  of  hufbandmen,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers.  The  victories  which  have  been  gained 
by  militias  have  generally  been  not  over  Handing  ar¬ 
mies,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difeipline 
inferior  to  themfelves.  Such  were  the  victories  which 
the  Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire  5  and  fuch  too  were  thofe  which  in  later  times  the 
Swifs  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Aufirians  and 
Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  na¬ 
tions,  who  edablifhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
wedern  empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind  in  their  new  fettlements  as  it  had  been  in 
their  original  country.  It  was  a  militia  of  Ihepherds 
and  hufbandmen,  which  in  time  of  war  took  the  field 
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under  the  command  of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  Arm. 

aecudomed  to  obey  in  peace.  It  was  therefore  toler-  ' _ 

ably  well  exercifed  and  tolerably  well  difeiplined.  As 
arts  and  indudry  advanced,  however,  the  authority  of 
the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  fpare  for  military  exer¬ 
cifes.  Both  the  difeipline  and  the  exercife  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  militia,  therefore,  went  gradually  to  ruin,,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  armies  were  gradually  introduced  to  fupply  the  place 
of  it.  When  the  expedient  of  a  Handing  army,  befides, 
had  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  it  ber 
came  neceffary  that  all  its  neighbours  fhould  follow  the 
example.  ^  They  foon  found  that  their  fafety  depended 
upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that  their  own  militia  was 
altogether  incapable  of  refiding  the  attack  of  fuch  an 
army. 

The  foldiers  of  a  Handing  army,  though  they  may 
never  have  feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  appeared 
to  poffefs  all  the  courage  of  veteran  troops,  and  the 
very  moment  that  they  took  the  field,  to  have  been  fit 
tQ  face  the  hardied  and  mod  experienced  veterans.  I11 
a  long  peace  the  generals  perhaps  may  fometimes  for¬ 
get  their  Ikill ;  but  where  a  well  regulated  Handing 
army  has  been  kept  up,  the  foldiers  feem  never  to  for¬ 
get  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence  upon 
a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to  be  conquered  by 
any  barbarous  nation  which  happens  to  be  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  rlhe  frequent  conqueds  of  all  the  civilized 
countries  in  Afia  by  the  Tartars,  fufficiently  demon- 
H rates  the  natural  fuperiority  which  the  militia  of  a 
barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well 
regulated  Handing  army  is  fuperior  to  every  militia. 

Such  an  army,  as  it  can  bed  be  maintained  by  an 
opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo  it  can  alone  defend 
fuch  a  nation  againd  the  invafion  of  a  poor  and  barba¬ 
rous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  Handing  ar¬ 
my,  therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any  country  can 
be  perpetuated,  or  even  preferved  for  any  copfiderable 
time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well  regulated  Handing 
army  that  a  civilized  country  can  be  defended,  fo  it  is 
only  by  means  of  it  that  a  barbarous  country  can  be 
fuddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A  Handing  army 
eftabliffies,  with  an  irrefidible  force,  the  law  of  the  fo- 
vereign  through  the  remoted  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  maintains  fome  degree  of  regular  government  in 
countries  which  could  not  otherwife  admit  of  any. 
Whoever  examines  with  attention  the  improvements 
which  Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire,  will  find  that  they  almod  all  refolve  themfelves 
into  the  edabliffiment  of  a  well  regulated  Handing  ar¬ 
my.  It  is  the  indrument  which  executes  and  main¬ 
tains  all  his  other  regulations.  That  degree  of  order 
and  internal  peace  which  that  empire  has  ever  fince 
enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  influence  of  that 
army. 

Men  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  of  a 
Handing  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  certainly  is 
fo,  wherever  the  intered  of  the  general  and  that  of  the 
principal  officers  are  not  neceffarily  connected  with  the 
fupport  of  the  conditution  of  the  date.  The  Handing 
army  of  Csefar  dedroyed  the  Roman  republic  5  the 
Handing  army  of  Cromwell  turned  the  long  parliament 
out  of  doors.  But  where  the  fovereign  is  himfelf  tbs 
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Ariyjy  general,  and  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
||  country  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  ;  where  the  mi- 

Arnaud  litary  force  is  placed  under  the  command  of  thofe  who 
have  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  fupport  of  the  civil 
authority,  becaufe  they  have  themfelves  the  greateft 
ihare  of  that  authority  5  a  ftanding  army  can  never  be 
dangerous  to  liberty  :  on  the  contrary  it  may,  in  feme 
cafes,  be  favourable  to  liberty.  The  fecurity  which 
it  gives  to  the  fovereign  renders  unneceffary  that  trouble- 
fome  jealoufy  which  in  fome  modern  republics  feems 
to  watch  over  the  minuteft  a&ions,  and  to  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  difturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen. 
Where  the  fecurity  of  the  magiftrate,  though  fupport- 
ed  by  the  principal  people  of  the  country,  is  endanger¬ 
ed  by  every  popular  difcontent  $  where  a  fmall  tumult 
is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a  few  hours  a  great  re¬ 
volution  5  the  whole  authority  of  government  muft  be 
employed  to  fupprefs  and  punifh  every  murmur  and 
complaint  againft  it.  To  the  fovereign,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  who  feels  himfelf  fupported  not  only  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  ariftocracy  of  the  country,  but  by  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  ftanding  army,  the  rudeft,  the  moft  groundlefs, 
and  the  moft  licentious  remonftrances,  can  give  little 
difturbance.  He  can  fafely  pardon  or  negleft  them, 
and  his  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperiority  naturally 
difpofes  him  to  do  fo.  That  degree  of  liberty  which 
approaches  to  licentioufncfs  can  be  tolerated  only  in 
countries  where  the  fovereign  is  feeured  by  a  well  re¬ 
gulated  ftanding  army.  It  is  in  fuch  countries  only 
that  the  public  fafety  does  not  require  that  the  fove¬ 
reign  rfiould  be  trufted  with  any  difcretionary  power 
for  fuppreffing  even  the  impertinent  wantonnefs  of  this 
licentious  liberty. 

ARNALL,  William,  a  noted  political  writer  in 
defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  originally  an  at¬ 
torney’s  clerk  *,  but  being  recommended  to  Walpole, 
he  employed  him  for  a  courfe  of  years  in  writing  the 
Free  Briton  and  other  papers  in  defence  of  his  admini- 
ftration.  By  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  received,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  no 
lefs  than  10,997k  6s.  8d.  out  of  the  treafury  for  his 
writings  !  but  fpending  his  money  as  faft  as  it  came, 
and  his  fupplies  flopping  on  Sir  Robert’s  resignation,  he 
died  broken-hearted  and  in  debt,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  His  invention  was  fo  quick,  that  his  honour¬ 
able  employer  ufed  to  fay,  no  man  in  England  could 
write  a  pamphlet  in  fo  little  time  as  Arnall. 

ARNAUD  de  Meyrveilh,  or  Mereuil,  a  poet 
of  Provence,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  Las  recajienas  de 
fa  conteffe,  and  a  colle&ion  of  poems  and  fonnets.  He 
died  in  the  year  1220.  Petrarch  mentions  him  in  his 
Triumph  of  Love. 

\  Arnaud  be  Villa  Nova,  a  famous  phyfician, 

who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  He  ftudied  at  Paris  and  Montpelier, 
and  travelled  through  Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  languages,  and  particularly  with  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  He  was  at  great  pains 
to  gratify  his  ardent  defire  after  knowledge  ;  but  this 
paffion  carried  him  rather  too  far  in  his  refearches  :  he 
endeavoured  to  difeover  future  events  by  aftrology, 
imagining  this  fcience  to  be  infallible  ;  and  upon  this 
foundation  he  publiffied  a  prediction,  that  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen¬ 


tury,  He  pra&ifed  phyfic  at  Paris  for  fome  time  ;  but  Arnaud, 
having  advanced  fome  new  doClrines,  lie  drew  upon  Arnay-ie. 
himfelf  the  refentment  of  the  univerfity  }  and  his  friends,  ^uc*  i 
fearing  he  might  be  arrefted,  perfuaded  him  to  re-  '  v 
tire  from  that  city.  Upon  his  leaving  France,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  received  by  King  Fre¬ 
derick  of  Arragon  with  the  greateft  marks  of  kindnefs 
and  efteem.  Some  time  afterwards,  this  prince  fent 
him  to  France,  to  attend  Pope  Clement  in  an  illnefs  ; 
and  he  was  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  about 
the  year  1313.  The  works  of  Arnaud,  with  his  life 
prefixed,  were  printed  in  one  volume  in  folio,  at  Lyons, 
in  1520  *,  and  at  Baftl  in  1585,  with  the  notes  ol  Ni¬ 
cholas  Tolerus. 

Arnaud  d’Andilly,  Robert ,  the  fon  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  bom 
in  1588  *,  and  being  introduced  young  at  court,  was 
employed  in  many  conliderable  offices,  all  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  great  integrity  and  reputation.  In  1644 
he  quitted  bufinefs,  and  retired  into  the  convent  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  he  palfed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days  in  a  continued  application  to  works  of 
piety  and  devotion  *,  and  enriched  the  French  language 
with  many  excellent  tranflations  of  different  writers, 
as  well  as  with  religious  compofitions  of  his  own. 

He  died  in  1674,  and  his  works  are  printed  in  8  vols. 
folio. 

Arnaud,  Antoni/,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  in  1612.  He  pu- 
blifhed,  in  1643,  ^  Treatife  on  frequent  Communion , 
which  highly  difpleafed  the  Jefuits  5  and  the  difputes 
upon  grace,  which  broke  out  about  this  time  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Paris,  and  in  which  he  took  a  zealous  part 
with  the  Lnfenifts,  helped  to  increafe  the  animofity  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Jefuits.  But  nothing  raifed  fo  great 
a  clamour  againft  him  as  the  two  letters  he  wrote  on 
Abfolution  ;  in  the  fecond  of  which  the  faculty  of  di¬ 
vinity  found  two  propofitions  which  they  condemned, 
and  M.  Arnaud  was  expelled  the  fociety.  Upon  this 
lie  retired  and  during  a  retreat  which  lafted  near  25 
years,  he  compofed  that  great  variety  of  works  which 
are  extant  of  his,  on  grammar,  geometry,  logic,  me- 
taphyfics,  and  theology.  In  1679,  he  withdrew  from 
France,  lived  in  obfeurity  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
died  in  1694.  His  heart,  at  his  own  requeft,  was  fent 
to  be  depofited  in  the  Port  Royal.  Arnaud  had  a  re¬ 
markable  ftrength  of  genius,  memory,  and  command  of 
his  pen  *,  nor  did  thefe  decay  even  to  the  laft  year  of 
his  life.  Mr  Bayle  fays,  he  had  been  told  by  perfons 
who  had  been  admitted  into  his  familiar  cenverfation, 
that  he  was  a  man  very  fimple  in  his  manners*  and  that 
unlefs  any  one  propofed  fome  queftion  to  him,  or  de- 
fired  fome  information,  he  faid  nothing  that  was  be¬ 
yond  common  converfation,  or  that  might  make  one 
take  him  for  a  man  of  great  abilities  ;  but  when  he  fet 
himfelf  to  give  an  anfwer  to  fuch  as  propofed  a  point 
of  learning,  he  feemed  as  it  were  transformed  into  an¬ 
other  man  :  he  would  then  deliver  a  multitude  of  fine 
things  with  great  perfpieuity  and  learning,  and  had  a 
particular  talent  at  making  himfelf  intelligible  to  per¬ 
fons  not  of  the  greateft  penetration. 

ARNAY-LE-DUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  which  carries  on  a  pretty  good  trade. 

It  is  feated  on  the  Auxois,  in  a  valley  near  the  river 
Aroux.  E.  Long.  4.  26.  N.  Lat.  47.  7. 

ARNDT* 
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Arndt  ARNDT,  John,  a  famous  Proteftant  divine  of  Ger- 
il  many,  born  at  Eallenftatl,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  in 
Aruifacus.  the  year  1555*  At  fir  ft  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Rudy 
v~ ' “  .  of  phyfic  :  but  falling  into  a  dangerous  fieknefs,  he 
made  a  vow  to  change  his  profeflion  for  that  of  divini¬ 
ty,  if  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  health  j  which  he  accor¬ 
dingly  did  upon  his  recovery.  He  was  a  miniftcr  firft 
at  £)uedlinburg  and  then  at  Brunfwiek.  lie  met  with 
great  oppofition  in  this  laft  city  :  his  fuecefs  as  a  preach¬ 
er  railing  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  who  became  his 
bitter  enemies.  In  order  to  ruin  his  eharadler,  they 
aferibed  a  variety  of  errors  to  him  \  and  perfecuted 
him  to  Rich  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Erunfwick,  and  retire  to  Ifleb,  where  he  was  minifter 
for  three  years.  In  1 6 1 1,  George  duke  of  Lunenburg, 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  fan<ftity, 
gave  him  the  church  of  Zell,  and  appointed  him  fu- 
perintendant  of  all  the  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Lu¬ 
nenburg  ;  which  office  he  difeharged  for  II  years,  and 
died  in  1621.  It  is  reported  that  he  foretold  his  death, 
having  faid  to  his  wife,  upon  his  return  home  after  his 
laft  fermon,  that  now  he  had  preached  his  funeral  fer- 
xnon.  He  wrote  in  High  Dutch  A  Treatife  on  True 
Chrijlianitij ,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  lan¬ 
guages. 

ARNE,  Dr  Thomas  Augustine,  diftinguiffied  by 
his  fkill  in  mulic,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Arne  an  uphol- 
fterer  in  Covent-Garden,  whom  Addifon  is  fuppofed 
to  have  chara£lerized  in  N°  155  and  N°  160  of  The 
Tatler  \  and  brother  of  Mrs  Cibber  the  player.  He 
was  early  devoted  to  mulic,  and  foon  became  eminent 
in. his  profeffion.  July  6.  1759,  he  had  the  degree  of 
do&or  of  mulic  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford.  His  com- 
politions  are  univerfally  applauded,  and  he  was  alfo 
particularly  fkilful  in  inftru&ing  vocal  performers.  He 
died  March  5.  1778,  having  written  the  following 
pieces:  Ariaxerxes ,  1762;  The  Guardian  outwitted \ 
1764  *,  The  Rofe ,  1778  \  all  of  them  operas. 

ARNHEIM,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
•  province  of  Guelderland,  capital  of  Vduive.  It  is 
adorned  with  feveral  fine  churches,  particularly  that  of 
St  Walburg  and  of  St  Eufebius  ;  which  laft  has  a  very 
high  tower.  The  town  has  five  gates,  and  feveral 
fine  ramparts,  part  of  which  are  wafhed  by  the  Rhine, 
and  the  other  parts  have  wide  and  deep  ditches  before 
them.  There  is  a  canal  made  between  this  place  and 
Nimeguen,  at  the  expence  of  both  towns,  on  which 
boats  pafs  backwards  and  forwards  to  carry  on  a  trade 
between  them.  The  air  is  very  healthful  ;  on  which 
account  it  is  inhabited  by  perfons  of  diftin<ftion.  E. 
Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.O. 

ARNICA.  Leopard’s  bane.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARNISZEUS,  HENNINGUS,  a  philofopber  and  pby- 
lician  of  great  reputation,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  born  at  Halberftadt  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  was  profeflbr  of  phylic  in  the  univerlity  of 
Helmftadt.  His  political  works  are  much  efteemed. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  them  is  his  book  De  author! - 
tate  principum  in  populum  femper  inviolahili ,  printed  at 
Francfort  in  1612.  In  this  he  maintains  that  the 
authority  of  princes  ought  not  to  be  viojated.  He 
wrote  alfo  upon  the  fame  do<Rrine  his  three  books,  De 
jure  Majejlatis ,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1610  \  and 
Jbis .Refefliones  Politicly  printed  at  Francfort  in  1615. 


Having  received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Denmark,  he 
went  thither,  and  was  made  counfellor  and  phyfician 
to  the  king.  He  travelled  into  France  and  England, 
and  died  in  November  1635.  Befides  the  pieces  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  wrote  feveral  philofophical,  me¬ 
dicinal,  and  poetical  treatifes. 

ARNOBIUS,  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in 
Numidia,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  It 
was  owing  to  certain  dreams  which  he  had  that  he 
became  defirous  of  embracing  Chriftianity.  For  this 
purpofe  he  applied  to  the  biihops  to  be  admitted  into 
the  church.  But  they,  remembering  the  violence  with 
which  he  had  always  oppofed  the  true  faith,  had  feme 
diflruft  of  him ;  and  before  they  would  admit  him,  in¬ 
filled  on  fome  proofs  of  his  flneerity.  In  compliance 
with  this  demand,  he  wrote  againft  the  Gentiles; 
wherein  he  has  refuted  the  abfurdities  of  their  religion, 
and  ridiculed  their  falfe  gods.  In  this  treatife  he  has 
employed  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  difplayed  great 
learning  ;  but  from  an  impatience  to  be  admitted  into 
the  body  of  the  faithful,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  in 
too  great  a  hurry  in  compofing  his  work,  and  thence 
it  is  that  there  does  not  appear  in  this  piece  fucli  an 
exa<R  order  and  difpofition  as  could  be  wiffied  ;  and 
not  having  a  perfect  and  exa<5l  knowledge  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  he  publiflied  fome  very  dangerous  errors. 
Mr  Bayle  remarks,  that  his  notions*  about  the  origin  of 
the  foul,  and  the  caufe  of  natural  evil,  and  feveral  other 
important  points,  are  highly  pernicious.  St  Jerome,  in 
his  epiftle  to  Paulinus,  is  of  opinion  that  his  ftyle  is 
unequal  and  too  diffufe,  and  that  his  book  is  written 
without  any  method  5  but  Dr  Cave  thinks  this  judge¬ 
ment  too  fevere,  and  that  Arnobius  wants  neither  ele¬ 
gance  nor  order  in  his  compofition.  Voflius  ftyles  him 
the  Varro  of  the  ecclefajiical  writers .  Du  Pin  obferves 
that  his  work  is  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  pro¬ 
feflbr  of  rhetoric  :  the  turn  of  his  fentiments  is  very 
oratorical  ;  but  his  ftyle  is  a  little  African,  his  expref- 
ftons  being  harfh  and  inelegant.  We  have  feveral  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  work  of  Arnobius  againft  the  Gentiles, 
one  publiflied  at  Rome  in  1542,  at  Bafil  in  1546  and 
1560,  at  Paris  in  1570,  at  Antwerp  in  1582,  and  one 
at  Hamburgh  in  1610,  with  notes  by  Gebhard  El- 
menhoftius,  befides  many  others.  He  wrote  alfo  a 
piece  entitled  De  Rhetorica  Infitutione  ;  but  this  is  not 
extant. 

ARNOLD,  of  Brefcia,  in  Italy,  diftinguifhed  him¬ 
felf  by  being  the  founder  of  a  fe<R  which  oppofed  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Roman  clergy.  He  went  in¬ 
to  France,  where  he  ftudied  under  the  celebrated  Peter 
Abelard.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  opened  his  inve&ives  in  the  ftreets 
of  Brefcia.  The  people  crowded  round  him.  He 
told  them  he  was  fent  to  reform  abufes,  to  pull  down 
the  proud  ar.d  to  exalt  the  humble.  He  then  pointed 
his  declamation  againft  the  bifhops,  againft  the  clergy, 
againft  the  monk^,  and  finally  againft  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff  himfelf :  to  the  laity  only  he  was  indulgent. 
Churchmen,  faid  he,  who  hold  benefices,  bifhops  who 
have  domains,  and  monks  that  have  pofleflions,  will  all 
be  damned.  His  hearers  fhouted  approbation.  Thefc 
things,  continued  he,  belong  to  the  prince ;  he  may 
give  them  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  he  muft  give  them 
to  the  laity.  It  is  on  their  tithes,  and  the  voluntary 
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contributions  of  the  people,  that  thofe  fons  of  God 
muft  live  :  they  mull  be  frugal,  continent,  and  mor¬ 
tified. 

The  church  of  Brefcia  was  foon  thrown  into  the 
greateft  confufion,  and  the  people,  already  prejudiced 
againft  their  minifters,  threatened  to  overturn  their  al¬ 
tars.  The  facred  writings  he  urged  in  fupport  of  his 
affertion,  and  from  them  he  denounced  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  againft  the  violators  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  more  glaringly  offenfive  than  the 
oftentatious  parade  of  the  billiops  and  great  abbots, 
and  the  foft  and  licentious  lives  of  the  monks  and 
clergy. 

In  1139  was  celebrated  a  grand  council  at  Rome. 
Arnold  was  cited  to  appear  before  it.  His  accufers 
were  the  biffiop  of  Brefcia,  and  many  others,  whom 
lie  had  ridiculed  and  intuited.  Nor  from  bis  judges 
could  he  look  for  much  indulgence.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  fentenced  to  perpetual  filence.  Upon  this 
he  left  Italy,  crofted  the  Alps,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Zurich. 

Though  Arnold  had  quitted  Italy,  yet  had  his  opi¬ 
nions  taken  deep  root,  and  Rome  itfelf  was  infedled 
by  them.  Irritated  by  the  condudt  of  their  mailer 
Innocent  II.  the  Roman  people  aftembled  in  the  capi- 
tol.  It  was  propofed  that  the  power  of  the  pontiff, 
which  they  called  exorbitant,  ftiould  be  reftrained  : 
this  was  carried  :  then  fuddenly,  infpired  as  it  were 
by  the  genius  of  the  place,  they  moved  that  the  fe- 
nate,  which  for  years  had  been  abolifhed,  ftiould  be  re- 
Rored.  The  propofition  was  received  with  the  loudeft 
acclamations.  Innocent  in  vain  oppofed  the  bold  dc- 
fign  ;  there  was  a  magic  in  it  which  fpread  irrefiftibly, 
and  for  a  moment  feeraed  to  roufe  the  fallen  fpirit  of 
the  nation.  The  pope  viewed  with  horror  the  reverfe 
of  fortune  which  threatened  the  tiara  ;  to  be  fhorn  of 
bis  mighty  poAVer,  and  to  become  the  mere  fhepherd 
of  the  Chriftian  people,  was  a  thought  too  afflifling  : 
he  fell  ftck  and  died. 

Under  his  two  immediate  fucceftors  Celeftin  and  Lu¬ 
cius,  whole  reigns  were  but  of  a  few  months,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  purfued  their  darling  obje£l.  They  waited  on 
the  latter,  and,  in  an  imperious  tone,  demanded  the 
reftitution  of  all  the  honours  and  civil  rights  which 
had  been  ufurped  from  the  people.  The  prince  of  the 
fenate,  laid  they,  whom  we  have  chofen,  will  beft  ad- 
minifter  the  important  truft  ;  the  tithes  and  offerings 
of  the  faithful  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  exigencies 
of  your  holinefs:  It  was  thus  that  our  ancient  biftiops 
lived.  Lucius  furvived  this  event  but  a  few  days.  His 
ihcceflbr  was  Eugenius  III.  the  friend  *  id  difeiple  of 
the  renowned  Bernard.  The  night  before  his  confe- 
cration  the  fenators  aftembled,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
either  he  ftiould  folemnly  confirm  all  their  proceedings, 
or  they  would  annul  his  ele&ion.  This  refolution  was 
notified  to  him.  He  called  together  his  friends  ;  and 
it  was  their  advice,  that  he  fhould  neither  accede  to  the 
extravagant  demands,  nor  expofe  himfelf,  by  a  refufal, 
to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  He  therefore  filently 
withdrew  from  Rome,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
fortrefs.  Here  the  ceremony  of  his  confecration  was 
performed. 

Arnold,  who  in  banifhment  had  contemplated  the 
effedls  of  his  admonition^  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  fuccefs  which  feemed  to  follow  their  exertions, 


was  now  informed  that  the  pope  had  retired,  and  the  Arnold, 
gates  of  the  capital  were  open  to  receive  him  :  it -n y— - * 
was  likewife  fuggefled  to  him,  that  his  prefence  was 
more  than  ever  neteflary,  to  give  energy  to  their  re- 
folves,  form  to  their  plans,  and  liability  to  their  under¬ 
takings.  Arnold  took  fire  at  the  news ;  an  unufual 
fvvell  of  entliufiafm  filled  his  breafl  ;  and  he  fancied 
that,  like  Junius  Brutus,  he  was  called  at  once  to  give 
liberty  to  Rome.  At  his  appearance  a  new  flream  of 
vigour  animated  the  citizens ;  they  called  him  their 
friend  and  deliverer.  The  Brefcian  walked  amongft 
them  ;  his  deportment  was  humble,  his  countenance 
emaciated,  his  2ddrcfs  affable,  and  he  fpoke  to  them 
of  moderation,  fubmiflion,  of  obedience.  With  the 
nobles  and  new  fenators  he  held  another  language  ; 
though  to  them  alfo  he  was  mild  and  diffident,  fpeak- 
ing  much  of  virtue  and  of  refpe<R  for  religion  and  the 
laws.  But  no  fooner  was  he  fenfible  of  his  own  real 
influence,  and  faw  the  lengths  to  which  the  revolters 
had  already  carried  their  defigns,  than  he  threw  afide 
the  mafk,  and  appeared  in  his  own  charadltr,  daring, 
impetuous,  feli-fuffieient,  vain.  He  harangued  ihe 
people  :  he  talked  ot  their  forefathers  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  who,  by  the  wifdom  of  their  fenate  and  the  va¬ 
lour  of  their  armies,  had  conquered  nations  and  lub- 
dued  the  earth.  He  dwelt  on  the  names  and  the 
achievements  of  the  Bruti,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  Sci- 
pios ;  and  of  thefe  men,  faid  he,  are  you  not  the  chil¬ 
dren  ?  He  advifed,  that  the  eapitol  be  inftantly  repair¬ 
ed  ;  that  the  equeftrian  order  be  reflored  ;  that  ihe 
people  have  their  tribune?  ;  that  dignity  attend  the  fe¬ 
nate  ;  that  the  laws,  which  had  been  fiient  and  ne¬ 
glected,  be  revived  in  all  their  vigour.  He  fpoke  of 
the  pope  as  of  a  depofed  and  banifhed  tyrant  :  u  But 
fliould  you  again  be  difpofed  (continued  he)  to  admit 
him  within  thefe  walls;  firfl  fix  your  own  rights  and 
determine  his.  He  is  but  your  bifhop  :  let  him  there¬ 
fore  have  his  fpiritual  jurifdi&ion.  The  government 
of  Rome,  its  civil  eftabliftiments,  and  its  territories,  be¬ 
long  to  you.  Thefe  you  will  keep  if  you  have  the 
fpirit  of  men  and  the  hearts  of  Romans.”  Fired  by 
this  harangue,  the  people,  headed  by  the  molt  difaf- 
fedled  of  the  nobles,  publicly  attacked  the  few  cardi¬ 
nals  and  churchmen  who  remained  in  the  city  ;  they 
fet  fire  to  the  palaces  ;  and  they  compelled  the  citizens 
to  fwear  obedience  to  the  new  government.  Moderate 
men,  who  faw  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  were  fhocked 
at  thefe  exceffes  of  popular  phrenzy  ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
to  oppofe  the  torrent :  they  fubmitted,  looking  forward 
with  fome  curiofity  to  the  termination  of  an  event 
w  hich  had  begun  in  extravagance,  and  mud  end  in  dif- 
appoinlment. 

Eugenius  till  now  had  viewed,  with  fome  concern, 
the  wild  derangement  of  his  people  :  but  when  it  feem¬ 
ed  that  their  eyes  opened  to  their  own  exceffes,  he 
could  be  inadlive  no  longer.  He  excommunicated  the 
ringleaders  of  the  fadlion  ;  and  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  compofed  of  Tiburtini,  a 
people  always  hoflile  to  the  Romans,  he  marched 
againft  the  enemy.  His  friends  within  the  walls,  who 
were  numerous,  co-operated  with  his  defigns,  and  in 
a  few  days  overtures  for  peace  were  made  to  the  pon¬ 
tiff.  He  acceded  to  them,  but  on  condition  that  they 
fhould  annul  the  arrangements  they  had  made,  and  if 
they  would  have  fenators,  that  they  ftiould  acknowledge 
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.all  their  power  was  from  him.  The  people  were  fatif- 
fied,  and  they  threw  open  the  gates,  through  which 
Eugenius  entered,  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  fawn- 
'  ing  and  inconftant  multitude.  Before  this  event  Ar¬ 
nold  had  retired  \  but  he  left  behind  him  many  friends 
ftrongly  attached  to  his  perfon  and  principles.  Of  him- 
felf  we  hear  little  more  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  our 
countryman  ;  when,  on  account  of  frefh  tumults,  he 
and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated,  and  Rome 
was  threatened  with  an  interdift  unlefs  they  expelled 
the  whole  party  from  their  walls.  This  they  did.  The 
Arnoldifts  retired  with  their  champion  into  Tufcany, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  prophet  and  honoured  as  a 
faint.  His  enemies,  however,  prevailed  ;  he  was  made 
prifoner,  and  conduced  under  a  ftrong  efcort  to 
Rome.  In  vain  was  great  intereft  made  to  fave  his 
life  j  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  and  his  allies 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  left  the  people  fhould  collect 
his  remains  and  venerate  them  as  the  relicks  of  a  faint¬ 
ed  martyr. 

^  Hid  of  4<  Such  was  Arnold  of  Brefciaj  a  man  (fays  Mr 
the  lives  of  Berington*),  whofe  chara&er,  whofe  principles,  and 
Abelard  whofe  views,  we  perhaps  fhould  be  difpofed  to  admire, 
nndHeloifa.  had  his  life  been  recorded  by  unprejudiced  hiftorians, 
and  not  brought  down  to  us  drawn  in  the  blacked  co¬ 
lours  which  party,  bigotted  zeal,  and  enthufiafm,  could 
lay  on.  He  was  rafh,  misjudging,  and  intemperate, 
or  never  would  he  have  engaged  in  fo  unequal  a  con- 
teft.  The  view  of  fuch  a  phenomenon  in  the  1 2th 
century  excites  a  pleafing  admiration.  To  attack  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  his  clergy  in  the  very  centre  of 
their  power,  required  a  more  than  common  (hare  of 
fortitude  :  to  adopt  a  fettled  fcheme  of  reftoring  to 
its  priftine  glory  the  republic  of  Rome,  demanded  a 
ftretch  of  thought  comprehenfive  and  enterprifing  *, 
and  to  forego  the  eafe  and  indulgence  of  a  diflipated 
age,  for  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  what  he  thought  ufurped  dominion,  argued  a 
character  of  mind  difinterefted,  generous,  and  benevo¬ 
lent.  But  Arnold,  like  other  reformers,  went  too  far ; 
and  paflion  foon  vitiated  undertakings  which  were  be¬ 
gun  perhaps  with  motives  the  moft  laudable. — The 
readinefs  with  which  the  Roman  people  embraced  this 
plan  of  lowering  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  pontiff,  and  re- 
ftraining  it  within  thofe  bounds  which  the  true  fpirit 
of  Chriftianity  had  fixed,  at  once  fhows  that  they  could 
reafon  juftly,  and  that  they  confidered  the  unbounded 
fvvay  of  the  triple  crown,  to  which  reludlantly  they 
fubmitted,  as  an  aflumed  prerogative,  to  which  violence 
or  mifconftrudtion,  and  not  Chriftian  right,  had  given 
•  efficacy.” 

ARNOLDISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe&  fo  called 
from  their  leader  Arnold  of  Brefcia.  See  the  preced¬ 
ing  article. 

ARNOLDUS,  GoTHOFREDUS,  paftorand  infpeftor 
of  the  churches  of  Perleberg,  and  hiftoriographer  to 
the  king  of  Pruftia,  was  born  at  Annaburg  in  the 
mountains  of  Mifnia  in  1 666.  He  was  a  zealous  defend¬ 
er  of  the  Pietifts,  a  fe&  among  the  German  Proteftants, 
and  compofed  a  great  number  of  religious  works  \  par¬ 
ticularly  an  Eccleftajlical Hiftory,  which  expofed  him  to 
the  refentment  of"  the  divines  \  and  another  giving  an 
account  of  the  do&rines  and  manners  from  the  firft 
ages,  in  which  he  frequently  animadverts  upon  Cave’s 
Primitive  Chriftianity.  He  died  in  1714,  xr—: . 
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the  opinions  concerning  Arnoldus  in  Germany  ;  fome  Arnoldus 
of  his  own  countrymen  and  profeffion  extolling  him  to  j| 
the  Ikies  as  a  faint  of  the  laft  century,  and  letting  an  Arriway. 
ineftimable  value  upon  his  works  •,  while  others  pro-  v"— 
nounce  damnation  upon  him  as  an  arch -heretic,  and 
condemn  his  writings  as  heterodox'. 

ARNON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  brook  running 
between  the  borders  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
on  the  other  fide  Jordan  (Mofes,  Jofhua)  :  Jofephus 
calls  it  a  river  riling  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  at 
length  falling  into  the  Dead  fea.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
river  of  Gad,  as  appears  2  Sam.  xxv.  5.  compared  with 
2  Kings  x.  33. 

ARWOT.  See  Bunium,  Botany  Index . 

ARNOTTO,  the  fame  with  Anotta.  See  Anot- 
TA  and  Bixa,  Botany  Index . 

ARNSTADE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Thuringia, 
on  the  river  Gera.  E.  Long.  11.  3.  N.  Lat.  50.  54. 

ARNULPH,  or  Ernulph,  bifhop  of  Rochefter  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  was  born  in  France,  where 
he  was  fome  time  a  monk  of  St  Lucian  de  Beauvais. 

The  monks  led  moft  irregular  lives  in  this  monaftery  j 
for  which  reafon  he  refolved  to  quit  it,  but  firft  took 
the  advice  of  Lanfranc  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  under 
whom  he  had  ftudied  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  when  Lan¬ 
franc  was  prior  of  that  monaftery.^  This  prelate  invit¬ 
ed  him  over  to  England,  and  placed  him  in  the  mona- 
ftery  of  Canterbury,  where  he  lived  a  private  monk  till 
Lanfranc’s  death.  When  Anfelm  came  to  the  archi- 
epifcopal  fee,  Arnulph  was  made  prior  of  the  mona- 
ftery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough.  In  1115,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Ro¬ 
chefter,  which  fee  he  held  nine  years,  and  died  in 
March  1124,  aged  84. 

Arnulph  wrote,  1.  A  piece  in  Latin  concerning  the 
foundation,  endowment,  charters,  laws,  and  other  things 
relating  to  the  church  of  Rochefter  :  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Textus  Roffenjis ,  and  is  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rochefter. 

2.  An  Epiftle  in  Anfwer  to  fome  Queftions  of  Lam¬ 
bert  abbot  of  Munfter  ;  and  3.  An  Epiftle  on  Inceftu- 
ous  Marriage. 

ARNUS,  now  Arno ,  a  very  rapid  river  of  Tufcany, 
which  it  divides,  and  in  its  courfe  wafhes  Florence  and 
Pifa  j  riling  in  the  Apennines,  to  the  eaft  of  Florence, 
near  a  village  called  S,  Maria  della  Gratie ,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Romagna,  15  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  fources 
of  the  Tiber  ;  and  then  turning  fouthwards  towards 
Arretium,  it  is  there  increafed  by  the  lakes  of  the  Cla- 
nis  j  after  which  it  runs  eaftward,  dividing  Florence 
into  two  parts,  and  at  length  wafliing  Pifa,  falls  eight 
miles  below  it  into  the  Tufcan  fea. 

ARNWAY,  John,  a  clergyman  diftinguifhed  by 
his  benevolence  and  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  was  de- 
feended  from  a  very  good  family  in  the  county  of  Sa¬ 
lop,  from  which  he  inherited  a  confiderable  eftate.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  *,  and,  having  received  holy  or¬ 
ders,  obtained  the  redtories  of  Hodnet  and  Ightfield, 
where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  piety  and  exem¬ 
plary  charity  :  for  it  was  his  cuftora  to  clothe  annually 
1 2  poor  people,  and  every  Sunday  to  entertain  as  many 
at  his  table,  not  only  plentifully,  but  with  intimacy 
and  refpeft.  The  civil  war  breaking  out,  he  preached 
againfl  rebellion,  and  raifed  and  clothed  eight  troopers 
for  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  I.  upon  which  his  houfe 
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A  robe  Was  plundered  by  the  parliament’s  army.  He  then 
j|  went  to  Oxford  to  ferve  the  king  in  perfon,  which  fub- 
^r^uls  jefted  him  to  a  new  train  of  misfortunes  :  for  his  eftate 
Was  foon  after  fequeftrated,  and  himfelf  imprifoned 
till  the  king’s  death  ;  after  which  he  went  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  publiftied,  I.  The  Tablet,  or  the 
Moderation  of  Charles  I.  the  Martyr  ;  and,  2.  An 
Alarm  to  the  Subje&s  of  England.  He  at  lait  went  to 
Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1653. 

AROBE.  See  Arrobas. 

AROLEO,  an  American  weight,  equal  to  25  of 
our  pounds. 

AROMA  PHlLOSorHORUM,  denotes  either  faffron, 
or  the  aroph  of  Paracelfus  ;  as  aroma  germanicum  de¬ 
notes  elecampane.  See  Aroph. 

A  ROM  AT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  famous  for  its  generous  wines;  and  hence  the  ap¬ 
pellation,  (Strabo).  Alfo  the  name  of  a  trading  town 
and  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Sinus  Avalitcs  of  the  Red  fea,  (Arrian.) 

AROMATIC,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  plants 
as  yield  a  brilk  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm  tafte  ;  as 
all  kinds  of  fpices,  &c.  See  Materia  Medica. 

ARONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
with  a  ftrong  cattle.  It  (lands  on  the  lake  Maggiore. 
E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  41. 

ARONCHES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 
on  the  confines  of  Spain,  feated  on  the  river  Caro.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  has  about  500  inhabitants.  W. 
Long.  5.  16.  N.  Lat.  14.  39. 

AROOL,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
Ukraine,  feated  on  the  river  Occa.  E.  Long.  38.  15. 
N.  Lat.  51.  48. 

AROPH,  a  contra&ion  of  aroma  pliilofophorum  ;  a 
name  given  to  faffron. 

AROPH  Paracelji ,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  chemi¬ 
cal  flowers,  probably  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Ens 
Veneris,  elegantly  prepared  by  fublimation  from  equal 
quantities  of  lapis  haematites  and  fal  ammoniac. 

Aroph  is  alfo  a  term  frequently  ufed  by  Paracelfus  , 
in  a  fenfe  fynonymous  with  lithontriptic . 

AROSBAY,  a  town  of  the  Eaff  Indies,  on  the 
coafl  of  the  ifland  of  Madura,  near  Java.  E.  Long. 
14.  30.  N.  Latj  9.  30. 

AROURA,  a  Grecian  meafure  of  50  feet.  It  was 
more  frequently  ufed  for  a  fquare  meafure  of  half  the 
plethron.  The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  fquare  of  100 
feet. 

ARP  AD,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  city  of  Syria.  It  was  always  placed  with  Ha¬ 
math,  (2  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.  Ifaiah  x.  9.  xxxvi. 
19.  xxxvii.  13.  Jerem.  xlix.  25.)  Sennacherib  boafts 
©f  having  reduced  Arpad  and  Hamath,  or  of  having 
deftroyed  the  gods  of  thefe  two  places.  Hamath  is 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  Emefa  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  Arpad  is  the  fame  with  Arad  or  Arvad,  as  it  is 
fometimes  called  in  Hebrew.  See  Arad. 

ARPAGIUS,  or  Harpagius,  among  the  ancients, 
a  perfon  who  died  in  the  cradle,  at  lead  in  early  youth. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  I  /natch. 

The  Romans  made  no  funerals  for  their  arpagii .  They 
neither  burnt  their  bodies,  nor  made  tombs,  monu¬ 
ments,  or  epitaphs  for  them  ;  which  occafioned  Juve¬ 
nal  to  fay, 

Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


— -  Terra  clauditur  infans  Arper  t 

Et  minor  igne  rogi.  Arragon- 

In  after  times  it  became  the  cuftom  to  burn  fuch  as  had  v 
lived  to  the  age  of  40  days,  and  had  cut  any  teeth;  and 
thefe  they  called  AgTraxrat  or  A q.  d.  raptiy 
ravijhed ’.  J  he  ufage  fee  ms  to  have  been  borrowed 

from  the  Greeks ;  among  whom,  Euflathius  allures 
us,  it  was  the  cuftom  never  to  bury  their  children  either 
by  night  or  full  day,  but  at  the  firtt:  appearance  of  the 
morning;  and  that  they  did  not  call  their  departure  by 
the  name  of  death,  but  by  a  fofter  appellation,  htyi^xs 
x^Tfe&yv,  importing  that  they  were  raviflied  by  Aurora, 
or  taken  away  to  her  embraces. 

ARPENJT,  fignifies  an  acre  or  furlong  of  ground  j 
and  according  to  the  old  French  account  in  Doomfday- 
book,  100  perches  make  an  arpent.  The  mod  ordinary 
acre,  called  /’ arpent  de  France ,  is  100  perches  fquare  : 
but  fome  account  it  but  half  an  acre. 

ARPHAXAD,  the  fon  of  Shem  and  father  of  Sa- 
lah.  Arphaxad  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1658,  a  year  after  the  deluge,  and  died  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2096,  at  the  age  of  438  years,  (Gen.  xi.  12. 

&c.) 

ARPI.  See  Argos  Hlppium . 

ARPINAS,  or  Arpino,  Joseph  Cesar,  a  famous 
painter,  born  in  the  year  1560,  at  the  caftle  of  Arpi- 
nas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  lived  in  great  in¬ 
timacy  with  Pope  Clement  VIII.  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  beftowed  on  him 
many  other  marks  of  his  friendfliip.  In  the  year  1600, 
he  went  to  Paris  with  Cardinal  Aldobrandin,  who  was 
fent  legate  to  the  French  court  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  IV.  with  Mary  of  Medicis.  His  Chriflian  ma- 
jefty  gave  Arpinas  many  confiderable  prefents,  and 
created  him  a  knight  of  St  Michael.  The  colouring  of 
this  painter  is  thought  to  be  cold  and  inanimate  ;  yet 
there  is  fpirit  in  his  defigns,  and  his  compofitions  have 
fomewhat  of  fire  and  elevation.  The  touches  of  his 
pencil  b-ing  free  and  bold,  give  therefore  pleafure  to 
connoiffeurs  in  painting  :  but  they  are  generally  incor- 
re£L  What  he  painted  of  the  Roman  hiftory  is  the 
moft  efteemed  of  all  his  works.  The  following  pieces 
of  this  mafler  were  in  the  late  royal  cohesion  of  France, 
viz.  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  Diana  and  A<fteon, 
die  Rape  of  Europa,  and  a  Sufanna.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1640. 

ARPINUM,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  a  little  to  the  , 

eafl:  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Fibrenus, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  ;  now  decayed,  and  called  Ar¬ 
pino.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Cicero,  and  of  Caius 
Marius,  (Sallufl.) 

#  ARQUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  and  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Venice,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Petrarch. 

E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  45.  43. 

ARQUEBUS.  See  Harqjjebus. 

ARQUES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  now  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  in  France,  feated  on  a  fmall 
river  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

ARRACHEE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  applied  to  the 
reprefen tations  of  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

ARRACK.  See  Arack. 

ARRAGON,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
nsrth  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  feparate  it 
4  R  frera 
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Arraign-  from  France  *,  on  the  weft  by  Navarre  and  the  two 
ment.  Caftiles  j  on  the  fouth,  by  Valencia  \  and  on  the  eaft, 
by  Catalonia.  It  is  in  length  about  180  miles,  and  in 
breadth  149;  but  the  land  is  mountainous,  dry,  Tandy 
or  ftony,  badly  cultivated,  and  worfe  peopled.  How- 
ever  it  does  net  want  rivers  \  for  belides  the  Ebro, 
which  erodes  it  in  the  middle,  there  are  the  Xalo,  the 
Cinea,  the  Galego,  and  the  Arragon.  The  air  is  pure 
and  wholefome  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  and  lome 
fay  of  gold.  The  moft  fertile  parts  are  about  the  ri¬ 
ver* :  for  there  the  land  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax, 
hemp,  various  fruits,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  faffron, 
beftdes  large  flocks  of  fheep,  and  plenty  of  game  in  the 
woods. 

The  Arragonefe  have  the  chara6ler  of  being  bold, 
courageous,  and  well  bred  ;  but  pofitive  in  their  opi¬ 
nions,  and  bigotted  in  their  religion.  Thefe  were  the 
firft  of  the  Spaniards  that  threw  off  the  Moorilh  yoke. 
Saragoffa  is  the  capital  of  this  province  \  and  the  other 
chief  towns  are  Balbaftro,  Jaca,  Sarazona,  Haefca,  Ca- 
latajud,  Albarrazin,  Trcvel,  Daroea,  and  Boria. 

ARRAIGNMENT,  in  Law ,  the  arraigning  or  fet- 
ting  a  thing  in  order,  as  a  perfon  is  faid  to  arraign 
a  writ  of  novel  difleifin,  who  prepares  and  fits  it  for 
trial. 

Arraignment  is  moft  properly  ufed  to  call  a  perfon 
to  anfwer  in  form  of  law  upon  an  indi6lment,  & c.  - 

When  brought  to  the  bar,  the  criminal  is  called  up¬ 
on  by  name  to  hold  up  his  hand  j  which  though  it 
may  feem  a  trifling  circumftance,  yet  is  of  this  im¬ 
portance,  that  by  the  holding  up  of  his  hand  conjlat  de 
perfona ,  and  he  owns  himfelf  to  be  of  that  name  by 
which  he  is  called.  However  it  is  not  an  indifpenfible 
ceremony }  for  being  calculated  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  identifying  the  perfon,  any  other  acknowledge¬ 
ment  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well:  therefore,  if  the 
prifoner  obftinately  and  contemptuoufly  refufes  to  hold 
up  his  hand,  but  confeffes  he  is  the  perfon  named,  it  is 
fully  fufficient. 

Then  the  indi&ment  is  to  be  read  to  him  diflin&ly 
in  the  Englifh  tongue  (which  was  law,  even  while  all 
other  proceedings  were  in  Latin),  that  he  may  fully 
underftand  his  charge.  After  which  it  is  to  be  demand¬ 
ed  of  him,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof 
he  ftands  indited,  or  not  guilty  ? 

When  a  criminal  is  arraigned  he  either  ftands  mute, 
or  confeffes  the  fa 61,  or  elfe  he  pleads  to  the  indi6l- 
ment. 

I.  If  he  fays  nothing,  the  court  ought  ex  officio  to 
impannel  a  jury  to  inquire  whether  he  ftands  obftinately 
mute,  or  whether  he  be  dumb  ex  vifitatione  Dei.  If 
the  latter  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  the  judges  of  the 
court  (who  are  to  be  of  counfel  for  the  prifoner,  and 
to  fee  that  he  hath  law  and  juftice)  fhall  proceed  to  the 
trial,  and  examine  all  points  as  if  he  had  pleaded  not 
guilty.  But  whether  judgment  of  death  can  be  given 
againft  fuch  a  prifoner,  who  hath  never  pleaded,  and 
can  fay  nothing  in  arreft  of  judgment,  is  a  point  yet 
undetermined. 

If  he  be  found  to  be  obftinately  mute  (which  a  pri¬ 
foner  hath  been  held  to  be  that  hath  cut  his  own 
tongue),  then,  if  it  be  on  an  indiftment  of  high  treafon, 
ft  hath  long  been  clearly  fettled,  that  (landing  mute  is 
equivalent  to  a  convi6tion,  and  he  (hall  receive  the  fame 
judgment  and  execution. 


The  Engliffi  judgment  of  penance  for  (landing  mute  Arraign, 
was  as  follows  :  That  the  prifoner  be  remanded  to  the  ment. 
prifon  from  whence  he  came,  and  put  into  a  low  dark 
chamber  ;  and  there  be  laid  on  his  back,  on  the  bare 
floor,  naked,  unlefs  where  decency  forbids  \  that  there 
be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he 
could  bear,  and  more-,  that  he  have  no  (uftenance,  fave 
only,  on  the  firft  day,  three  morfels  of  the  worft  bread  5 
and,  on  the  fecond  day,  three  draughts  of  (landing  wa¬ 
ter  that  (hould  be  neareft  to  the  prifon  door  ;  and  in 
this  fituation  this  (hould  be  alternately  his  daily  diet, 
till  he  died ,  or,  as  anciently  the  judgment  ran,  till  he 
anfwered. 

It  hath  been  doubted  whether  this  punfthment  fub- 
fifted  at  the  common  law,  or  was  introduced  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftatute  Weftm.  I.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  1  2.  which 
feems  to  be  the.  better  opinion.  For  not  a  word  of  it 
is  mentioned  in  Glanvil  or  Bra6ton,  or  in  any  ancient 
author,  cafe,  or  record  (that  hath  yet  been  produced), 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  :  but  there  are  in¬ 
stances  on  record  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  where 
perfons  accufed  of  felony,  and  (landing  mute,  were 
tried  in  a  particular  manner,  by  two  fucceftive  juries 
and  convi6led  ;  and  it  is  afferted  by  the  judges  in 
8  Henry  IV.  that,  by  the  common  law  before  the  fta¬ 
tute,  (landing  mute  on  an  appeal  amounted  to  a  con- 
vidlion  of  the  felony.  This  ftatute  of  Edward  I.  di- 
redls  fuch  perfons,  “as  will  not  put  themfclves  upon 
inquefts  of  felonies  before  the  judges  at  the  fuit  of  the 
king,  to  be  put  into  hard  and  ftrong  prifon  ( foienl 
rnys  en  la  prifon e  fort  et  dure)  as  thofe  which  refute  to 
be  at  the  common  law  of  the  land.”  And,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  this  ftatute,  the  form  of  the  judgment  ap¬ 
pears  in  Fleta  and  Britton  to  have  been  only  a  very 
ftrait  confinement  in  prifon,  with  hardly  any  degree  of 
fuftenance  ;  but  no  weight  is  dire£ied  to  be  laid  up¬ 
on  the  body,  fo  as  to  haften  the  death  of  the  milerable 
fufferer  :  and  indeed  any  furcharge  of  puniihment  on 
perfons  adjudged  to  penance,  fo  as  to  (horten  their 
lives,  is  reckoned  by  Horne  in  the  Mirror  as  a  fpecies 
of  criminal  homicide.  It  alfo  clearly  appears  by  a 
record  of  31  Edw.  III.  that  the  prifoner  might  then 
poftibly  fubfift  for  40  days  under  this  lingering  punifli- 
ment.  It  is  therefore  imagined  that  the  pradlice  of 
loading  him  with  weights,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
prejjing  him  to  death ,  was  gradually  introduced  between 
31  Edward  III.  and  8  Henry  IV.  at  which  lafl  period 
it  firft  appears  upon  the  books  5  being  intended  as  a 
fpecies  of  mercy  to  the  delinquent,  by  delivering  him 
the  fooner  from  his  torment :  and  hence  it  is  alfo  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  duration  of  the  penance  was  then  firft 
altered  j  and  inftead  of  continuing  till  he  anfwered ,  it 
was  dire6lly  to  continue  till  he  died ,  which  muft  very 
foon  happen  under  an  enormous  preffure. 

The  uncertainty  of  its  original,  the  doubts  that  were 
conceived  of  its  legality,  and  the  repugnance  of  its 
theory  (for  it  rarely  was  carried  into  pra6lice)  to  the 
humanity  of  the  laws  of  England,  all  concurred  to  re¬ 
quire  a  legiflative  abolition  of  this  cruel  procefs,  and  a 
reftitution  of  the  ancient  common  law  \  whereby  the 
(landing  mute  in  felony,  as  well  as  in  treafon  and  in 
trefpafs,  amounted  to  a  confeflion  of  the  charge. 

2.  If  the  prifoner  make  a  fimple  and  plain  confeflion, 
the  court  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  award  judgment : 
but  it  is  ufually  very  backward  in  receiving  and  re¬ 
cording 
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Arra*.  cording  fuch  confeflion,  out  of  tcndernefs  to  the  life  of 
y— — '  the  fubjeft ;  and  will  generally  advife  the  prifoner  to 
retrafr  it,  and, 

3.  Plead  to  the  indi&ment  ;  a*  to  which,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  PLEA  of  Indi&ment. 

ARRAN,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  between  Kintyre  and  Cunningham.  Of  this 
ifland  the  befl  defcription  we  have  is  that  given  by  Mr 
Pennant  in  his  Tour  through  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  172 — 

184. 

“  Arran,  or  properly  Arr-inn ,  or,  *  the  ifland  of 
mountains,’  feems  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  not  with  Handing  it  mufl  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  whofe  navy,  from  the  time  of  Agricola, 
had  its  flation  in  the  Gloitce  EJiuarium ,  or  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  Camden,  indeed,  makes  this  ifland  the  Glotta 
of  Antonine,  but  no  fuch  name  occurs  in  his  Itinerary  : 
it  was  therefore  bellowed  on  Arran  by  feme  of  his  com¬ 
mentators.  By  the  immenfe  cairns,  the  vafl  monumen¬ 
tal  Hones,  and  many  relicks  of  Druidifm,  this  ifland  muH 
have  been  confiderable  in  very  ancient  times.  Here  are 
Hill  traditions  of  the  hero  Fingal,  or  Fin  Mac  Coul,  who 
is  fuppofed  here  to  have  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  the 
chafe ;  and  many  places  retain  his  name  :  but  I  can 
difcover  nothing  but  oral  hiftory  that  relates  to  the 
ifland  till  the  time  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  the 
Norwegian  viflor,  who  probably  included  Arran  in 
his  conqueRs  of  Kintyre.  If  he  did  not  conquer  that 
ifland,  it  was  certainly  included  among  thofe  that  Do¬ 
nald  Bane  was  to  cede  ;  for  it  appears  that  Acho,  one 
of  the  fucceffors  of  Magnus,  in  1263,  laid  claim  to 
Arran,  Bute,  and  the  Cumbrays,  in  confequence  of  that 
promife  :  the  two  firR  he  fubdued,  but  the  defeat  he 
met  with  at  Largs  foon  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  con¬ 
queRs.  Arran  was  the  property  of  the  crown.  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce  retired  thither  during  his  diflrefles,  and 
met  with  prote&ion  from  his  faithful  vaflaK  Numbers 
of  them  followed  his  fortunes;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  he  rewarded  feveral,  fuch  as  the  Mac- 
cooks,  Mackinnons,  Macbrides,  and  Maclouis,  or  Ful¬ 
lertons,  with  different  charters  of  lands  in  their  native 
country.  All  thefe  are  now  abforbed  by  this  great 
family,  except  the  Fullertons,  and  a  Stewart,  defeended 
from  a  fon  of  Robert  III.  who  gave  him  a  fettlement 
here.  In  the  time  of  the  Dean  of  the  ifles,  his  defen¬ 
dant  poffeffed  CaRle  Douan  ;  and  lie  and  his  bluid ,  fays 
the  Dean,  are  the  beji  men  in  that  countrey .  About  the 
year  1354,  this  ifland  appears  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  eRate  of  Robert  Stewart,  great  Reward  of  Scotland, 
afterwards  Robert  II.  At  that  time  they  took  arms 
to  fupport  the  caufe  of  their  maRer  ;  who  afterwards,  in 
reward,  not  only  granted  at  their  requeR  an  immunity 
from  their  annual  tribute  of  corn,  but  added  feveral 
new  privileges,  and  a  donative  to  all  the  inhabitants 
that  were  prefent.  In  1456,  the  whole  ifland  was  ra¬ 
vaged  by  Donald  earl  of  Rofs  and  lord  of  the  ifles.  At 
that  period,  it  was  Rill  the  property  of  James  II.;  but 
in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor  James  III.  when  that  mo¬ 
narch  matched  his  fifler  to  Thomas  lord  Boyd,  he  cre¬ 
ated  him  earl  of  Arran,  and  gave  him  the  ifland  as  a 
portion.  Soon  after,  on  the  difgrace  of  that  family,  he 
caufed  the  countefs  to  be  divorced  from  her  unfortunate 
hufband  ;  and  beflowed  both  the  lady  and  ifland  on  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  in  whofe  family  it  continues  to  this 
tfcie,  a  very  few  farms  excepted. 


“  Arran  is  of  great  extent,  being  23  miles  from  Arran. 
Sgreadan  Point  north  to  Beinnean  fomth  ;  and  the  ,s— ~v~ 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  7000,  who  chiefly  in¬ 
habit  the  coafls  ;  the  far  greater  part  of  the  country 
being  uninhabited  by  reafon  of  the  vafl  and  barren 
mountains.  Here  are  only  two  pariflies,  Kilbride  and 
Kilmorie  ;  with  a  fort  of  chapel  of  eafe  to  each,  found¬ 
ed  in  the  lafl  century,  in  the  golden  age  of  this  ifland, 
when  it  was  blefled  with  Anne  duchefs  of  Hamilton, 
whofe  amiable  difpofition  and  humane  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  Arran  render  at  this  diflant  time  her  me¬ 
mory  dear  to  every  inhabitant.  The  principal  moun¬ 
tains  of  Arran  are,  Goatfield,  or  Gaoilbheinn,  or  “  the 
mountain  of  the  winds,”  of  a  height  equal  to  moft  of 
the  Scottilh  Alps,  compofed  of  immenfe  piles  of  moor- 
Rone,  in  form  of  wool  packs,  clothed  only  with  lichens 
and  mofles,  inhabited  by  eagles  and  ptarmigans;  Bein- 
bharrain,  or  “  the  (harp-pointed  Ceum-na-caillich, 

“  the  Rep  of  the  carline  or  old  hag  and  Grianan- 
Athol,  that  yields  to  none  in  ruggednefs.  The  lakes 
are,  Loch-jorfa,  where  falmon  come  to  fpawn  ;  Loch- 
tana  ;  Loch-nah-jura,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill ;  Loch- 
mhachrai ;  and  Loch-knoc-a-charbeil,  full  of  large  eels. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  Abhan-mhor,  Moina  mhor,  Slon- 
drai-machrei,  and  Jorfa  ;  the  two  lafl  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  falmon. 

“  The  quadrupeds  are  very  few  ;  only  otters,  wild 
cats,  fhrew  mice,  rabbits,  and  bats  :  the  Rags,  which 
ufed  to  abound,  are  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen. 

The  birds  are,  eagles,  hooded  crows,  wild  pigeons, 
flares,  black  game,  grous,  ptarmigan^  daws,  green 
plovers,  and  curlews.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
partridge  at  prefent  inhabits  this  ifland,  a  proof  of  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

“  The  climate  is  very  fevere  :  for  befides  the  violence 
of  wind,  the  cold  is  very  rigorous  ;  and  fnow  lav  here 
in  the  valleys  for  13  weeks  of  the  lafl  winter.  In  fum- 
mer  the  air  is  remarkably  falubrious;  and  many  inva¬ 
lids  refort  here  on  that  account,  and  to  drink  the  whey 
of  goats  milk. 

“  The  principal  difeafe  here  is  the  pleurify  :  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  and  chincough,  vifit  the  ifland  once  in 
feven  or  eight  years.  The  pra61ice  of  bleeding  twice 
every  year  feems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  againfl  the  pleurify  ;  but  it  is  now  performed  with 
the  utmofl  regularity  at  fpring  and  fall.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  keeps  a  furgeon  in  pay ;  v7ho  at  thofe  fea- 
fons  makes  a  tour  of  the  ifland.  On  notice  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  the  inhabitants  of  each  farm  alfemble  in  the 
open  air;  extend  their  arms  ;  and  are  bled  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  ground,  the  common  receptacle  of  the 
vital  fluid.  In  burning  fevers,  a  tea  of  wood  forrel  is 
ufed  with  fuccefs,  to  allay  the  heat.  An  infufion  of 
ramfons ,  or  allium  tirjinum ,  in  brandy,  is  efleemed  here 
a  good  remedy  for  the  gravel. 

u  The  men  are  flrong,  tall,  and  well  made  ;  all  fpeak 
the  Erfe  language,  but  the  ancient  habit  is  entirely  laid 
aflde.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  potatoes  and  meal  ;  and 
during  winter,  fome  dried  mutton  or  goat  is  added  to 
their  hard  fare.  A  deep  deje&ion  appears  in  general 
through  the- countenances  of  all ;  110  time  can  be  fpared 
for  amufement  of  any  kind  ;  the  whole  being  given 
for  procuring  the  means  of  paying  their  rent,  of  laying 
in  their  fuel,  or  getting  a  fcanty  pittance  of  meat  and 
clothing. 

4  R  2 
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Arran.  “  The  leafes  of  farms  are  19  years.  The  fucceeding 
~ ^ vr"——  tenants  generally  find  the  ground  little  better  than  a 
caput  mortuum ;  and  for  this  reafon  :  Should  they  at 
the  expiration  of  the  leafe  leave  the  lands  in  a  good 
Rate,  fome  avaricious  neighbours  would  have  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  next  fetting,  by  offering  a  price  more 
than  the  perfon  who  had  expended  part  of  his  fubftance 
in  enriching  the  farm  could  poflibly  do.  This  induces 
them  to  leave  it  in  the  original  Rate.  The  method  of 
felting  a  farm  is  very  fingular  ;  each  is  commonly  pof- 
fefifed  by  a  number  of  fmall  tenants  ;  thus  a  farm  of 
40I.  a  year  is  occupied  by  18  different  people,  who 
by  their  leafes  are  bound,  conjun£lly  and  feverally,  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent  to  the  proprietor.  Thefe  live 
in  the  farm  in  houfes  cluftered  together,  fo  that  each 
farm  appears  like  a  little  village.  The  tenants  annually 
divide  the  arable  land  by  lot  ;  each  has  his  ridge  of 
land,  to  which  he  puts  his  mark,  fuch  as  he  would  do 
to  any  writing;  and  this  fpecies  of  farm  is  called  run - 
rig,  (i.e.)  ridge.  They  join  in  ploughing ;  every  one 
keeps  a  horfe  or  more  ;  and  the  number  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  confumes  fo  much  corn,  as  often  to  oceafion  a  fcar- 
city  ;  the  corn  and  peafe  raifed  being  (much  of  it)  de- 
figned  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  that  of  the  cattle,  du¬ 
ring  the  long  winter.  The  pafture  and  moor  land  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  farm  is  common  to  all  the  poflVflfors.  All 
the  farms  are  open.  Enclosures  of  any  form,  except  in 
two  or  three  places,  are  quite  unknown  :  fo  that  there 
mufi;  be  a  great  lofs  of  time  in  preferving  their  corn, 
&c.  from  trefpafs.  The  ufual  manure  is  fea  plants, 
coral  and  {hells.  The  run-rig  farms  are  now  difcou- 
r.aged  :  but  fince  the  tenements  are  fet  by  roup  or  auc¬ 
tion,  and  advanced  by  an  unnatural  force  to  above  dou¬ 
ble  the  old  rent,  without  any  allowance  for  enclofing, 
any  example  fet  in  agriculture,  any  fecurity  of  tenure 
by  lengthening  the  leafes,  affairs  will  turn  retrograde, 
and  the  farms  relapfe  into  their  old  ftate  of  rudene£> ; 
migration  will  increafe  ("for  it  has  begun^),  and -the 
rents  be  reduced  even  below  their,  former  value  :  the 
late  rents  were  fcarce  1200L  a-year  3  the  expe&ed  rents 
3000I. 

“  The  produce  of  the  ifland  is  oats  ;  of  which  about 
5000  bolls,  each  equal  to  nine  Winchefler  bufhels,  are 
{own,  500  of  beans,  a  few  peafe;  and  above  rooo  bolls 
of  potatoes  are  annually  fet :  notwithfianding  this,  500 
bolls  of  oat  meal  are  annually  imported,  to  fubfift  the 
natives. 

u  The  live  flock  of  the  ifland  is  3  183  milch  cows  ; 
2000  cattle,  from  one  to  three  years  old ;  1058  horfes  ; 
1,500  fheep ;  and  500  goats  :  many  of  the  two  lafl  are 
killed  at  Michaelmas  and  dried  for  winter  provifion, 
or  fold  at  Greenock.  The  cattle  are  fold  from  40s.  to 
50s.  per  head,  which  brings  into  the  ifland  about 
J200I.  per  annum  :  I  think  that  the  fale  of  horfes  alfo 
brings  in  about  300I.  Hogs  were  introduced  here  on¬ 
ly  two  years  ago.  The  herring-fifhery  round  the  ifland 
brings  in  300I.  the  fale  of  herring  nets  iool.  and  that 
of  thread  about  300I.  for  a  good  deal  of  flax  is  fown 
here.  Thefe  are  the  exports  of  the  ifland  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ney  that  goes  out  for  mere  neceflaries  is  a  melancholy 
drawback. 

“  The  women  manufacture  the  wool  for  the  clothing 
of  their  families ;  they  fet  the  potatoes  and  drefs  and 
fpin  the  flax.  They  make  butter  for  exportation,  and 
cheefe  for  their  own  ufe. 


“  The  inhabitants  in  general  are  fober,  religious,  Arraa 
and  indufirious;  great  part  of  the  fummer  is  employ-  |j 
ed  in  getting  peat  for  fuel,  the  only  kind  in  ufe  here  ;  Arras» 
or  in  building  or  repairing  their  houfes,  for  the  badnefs 
of  the  materials  requires  annual  repairs  :  before  and 
after  harveft,  they  are  bufied  in  the  herring  fifhery  ;  and 
during  winter  the  men  make  their  herring  nets  ;  while 
the  women  are  employed  in  fpinning  their  linen,  and 
woollen  yarn.  The  light  they  often  ufe  is  that  of 
lamps.  From  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end 
of  May,  if  the  weather  permits,  they  are  engaged  in 
labouring  their  ground  :  in  autumn  they  burn  a  great 
quantity  of  fern  to  make  kelp.  So  that,  excepting 
at  new-year’s  day,  at  marriages,  or  at  the  two  or  three 
fairs  in  that  ifland,  they  have  no  leifure  for  any  amufe- 
ments  :  no  wonder  then  at  their  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

“  Arran  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Bute,  and  is 
fubjedl  to  the  fame  fort  of  government:  but,  befides, 
juftice  is  adminiftered  at  the  baron’s  bailie-court,  who 
has  power  to  fine  as  high  as  20s.;  can  decide  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  property  not  exceeding  40s. ;  can  imprifon  for 
a  month  ;  and  put  delinquents  into  the  flocks  frr  three 
hours,  but  that  only  during  day-time.” 

In  this  ifland  there  are  many  of  thofe  rude  antiqui¬ 
ties  or  monuments  called  cairns ,  druidical  circles ,  Sic. 

See  Cairns. 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  Rangement,  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a  whole  in  a  certain  order. 

The  modern  philofophy  fhows  us,  that  the  diverfity 
of  the  colours  of  bodies  depends  entirely  on  the  fitua- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  which  refleCl  the 
light  differently  ;  the  diverfity  of  tafles  and  fmells  on 
the  different  arrangements  of  the  pores,  which  render 
them  differently  fenfible ;  and  the  general  diverfity  of 
bodies  on  the  different  arrangement  of  their  parts.  The 
happy  arrangement  of  words  makes  one  of  the  greatefi 
beauties  of  difeourfe. 

ARRAS,  the  capital  city  of  Artois,  a  province  in 
the  French  Netherlands.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  ; 
and*  the  parts  about  it  are  full  of  quarries,  where  they 
get  Rone  for  building.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  town  and  the  city.  The  abbot  of  St  Vedafl  is  lord 
of  the  town,  and  the  bifhop  of  Arras  of  the  city,  which 
is  the  lead  part.  They  are  divided  by  a  flrong  wall, 
a  large  foffe,  and  the  little  river  Chrinchron,  which 
100  paces  below  falls  into  the  Scarp.  They  are  both 
well  fortified,  enclofed  by  high  ramparts,  and  by  double 
deep  foffes,  which  in  feveral  places  are  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  has  four  gates;  and  fince  the  French  are  be¬ 
come  maflers  of  it,  has  a  flrong  citadel  with  five  baf- 
tions.  The  mofl  remarkable  places  are,  the  great 
fquare  where  the  principal  market  is  kept  ;  this  is  full 
of  fine  buildings,  with  piazzas  all  round  it  like  thofe 
of  Covent-garden.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  leffer  mar¬ 
ket,  which  contains  the  town-houfe,  a  very  noble  flruc- 
ture,  with  a  high  tower  covered  with  a  crown,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  brazen  lion,  which  ferves  for  a  vane. 

In  the  midft  of  this^market  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Candle,  which  the  Papifls  pretend  was  brought  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  herfelf  above  600  years  ago,  when  the 
city  was  affli&ed  with  divers  difeafes,  and  every  one  that 
touched  the  candle  was  cured  ;  it  is  kept  in  a  filver 
(brine.  This  chapel  has  a  fpire  fleeple,  adorned  with 
feveral  flatues.  The  cathedral  church  of  Notre-Dame 
Rands  in  the  city  :  it  is  a  very  large  Gothic  building, 

extremely 
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Arras  extremely  well  adorned  *,  the  tower  Is  very  high,  and 
[I  has  a  fine  clock  embellifhed  with  little  figures  in  bronze, 
A'r*eft-  which  reprefent  the  paflion  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  they  pafs 
before  the  bell  to  ftrike  the  hours  and  half  hours.  In 
this  church  there  is  a  filver  fhrine,  enriched  with  pearls 
apd  diamonds,  which  contains  a  fort  of  wool,  which 
they  call  manna ,  that  they  fay  fell  from  heaven  in  the 
time  of  a  great  drought,  almoft  1400  years  ago  :  they 
carry  it  very  folemnly  in  proceffion  when  they  want 
rain.  The  abbey-church  of  St  Vedaft  is  the  greatefl 
ornament  of  Arras,  it  being  adorned  with  a  fine  fteeple, 
and  feats  for  the  monks  of  admirable  workmanfhip  ; 
the  pulpit  is  of  brafs,  fafhioned  like  a  tree,  fupported 
by  two  bears  of  the  fame  metal,  fitting  on  their  hind 
legs  *,  there  are  little  bears  in  different  poftures  coming 
to  climb  up  the  tree.  The  chimes  are  remarkable  for 
the  different  tunes  which  they  play.  There  are  11 
parifh  churches,  and  a  great  m~.r»y  convents  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  from  this  city  that  the  tapeftry  call¬ 
ed  arras  hangings  takes  its  denomination.  E.  Long.  2. 
56.  N.  Lat.  50.  17. 

Arras,  or  Arvxes ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  river  of 
Georgia,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 

ARRAY,  in  Law ,  the  ranking  or  fetting  forth  of 
a  jury,  or  inqueft  of  men  impannelled  on  a  caufe. 

Battle-  ABB  AT,  the  order  or  difpofition  of  an  army, 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  engage  the  enemy.  See 
Army. 

ARRAYERS,  or  Arragers,  Arraitores,  is  ufed 
in  fome  ancient  ftatutes,  for  fuch  officers  as  had  care  of 
the  foldiers  armour,  and  faw  them  duly  accoutred  in 
their  kinds.  In  fome  reigns,  commiffioners  have  been 
appointed  for  this  purpofe.  Such  were  the  commiffion- 
ers  of  array  appointed  by  King  Charles  I.  in  the  year 
1642. 

ARREARS,  the  remainder  of  a  fum  due,  or  money 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  accountant.  It  likewife 
fignifies  the  money  due  for  rent,  wages,  &c.  or  what 
remains  unpaid  of  penfions,  taxes,  &.c. 

ARRENTATION,  in  the  foreft  laws,  implies  the 
licenfing  the  owner  of  lands  in  a  foreft  to  enclofe  them 
with  a  low  hedge  and  a  fmall  ditch,  in  confideration  of 
a  yearly  rent. 

ARREST,  in  Eng/ijh  Law ,  (from  the  French  word 
arrejler ,  to  flop  er  flay ),  is  the  reftraint  of  a  man’s  per- 
fon,  obliging  him  to  be  obedient  to  the  law  ;  and  is  de¬ 
fined  to  be  the  execution  of  the  command  of  fome  court 
of  record  or  office  of  juftice.  An  arreft  is  the  beginning 
of  imprifonment ;  where  a  man  is  firft  taken,  and  re- 
ftrained  of  his  liberty,  by  power  or  colour  of  a  lawful 
warrant. 

Arrefts  are  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes. 

I.  An  arreft  in  a  civil  caufe  is  defined  to  be  the  ap¬ 
prehending  or  reftraining  one’s  perfon  by  procefs  in 
execution  of  the  command  of  fome  court. 

An  arreft  muft  be  by  corporal  feizing  or  touching 
the  defender’s  body  *,  after  which  the  bailiff  may  jufti- 
fy  breaking  open  the  houfe  in  which  he  is,  to  take 
him  :  otherwife  he  has  no  fuch  power  ;  but  muft  watch 
his  opportunity  to  arreft  him.  For  every  man’s  houfe 
isHooked  upon  by  the  law  to  be  his  caftle  of  defence 
and  afylum,  wherein  he  fhould  fuffer  no  violence. 
Which  principle  is  carried  fo  far  in  the  civil  law,  that, 
for  the  moft  part,  not  fo  much  as  a  common  citation 
or  fummons,  much  lefs  an  arreft,  can  be  executed  upon 


a  man  within  his  own  walls.  Peers  of  the  realm,  Arreft. 
members  of  parliament,  and  corporations,  are  privileged  vf**' 
from  arrefts  \  and  of  courfe  from  outlawries.  And 
again  ft  them  the  procefs  to  enforce  an  appearance  muft 
be  by  fummons  and  diftrefs  infinite ,  inftead  of  a  capias . 

Alfo  clerks,  attorneys,  and  all  other  perfons  attending 
the  courts  of  juftice  (for  attorneys  being  officers  of  the 
court,  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  there  attending)  are 
not  liable  to  be  arrefted  by  the  ordinary  procefs  of  the 
court,  but  muft  be  fued  by  bill  (called  ufually  a  bill  of 
privilege ),  as  being  perfonally  prefen t  in  court.  »  Cler¬ 
gymen  performing  divine  fervice,  and  not  merely  flay¬ 
ing  in  the  church  with  a  fraudulent  defign,  are  for  the 
time  privileged  from  arrefts,  by  ftatute  50  Edw.  III. 
c.  5.  and  1  Rich.  II.  c.  16.  ;  as  likewife  members  of 
convocation  a&ually  attending  thereon,  by  ftatute 
8  Hen.  VI.  c.  I.  Suitors,  witneffes,  and  other  per¬ 
fons,  neceffarily  attending  any  courts  of  record  upon 
bufinefs,  arc  not  to  be  arrefted  during  their  a£lual  at¬ 
tendance,  which  includes  the  neceffary  coming  and  re¬ 
turning.  Seamen  in  the  king’s  fervice  are  privileged 
from  arrefts  for  debts  under  20I.  (1  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 
and  14  Geo.  II.  c.  38.)  ;  and  foldiers  or  marines  are 
not  liable  to  arrefts  for  a  debt  of  lefs  than  iol. 

(30  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  11.).  And  no  arreft  can  be  made 
in  the  king’s  prefence,  nor  within  the  verge  of  his 
royal  palace,  nor  in  any  place  where  the  king’s  jufti- 
ces  are  a&ually  fitting.  The  king  hath  moreover  a 
fpecial  prerogative  (which  indeed  is  very  feldom  ex¬ 
erted),  that  he  may  by  his  writ  of  proteElion  privilege 
a  defendant  from  all  perfonal,  and  many  real  fuits,  for 
one  year  at  a  time,  and  no  longer  *,  in  refpedl  of  his 
being  engaged  in  his  fervice  out  of  the  realm.  And 
the  king  alfo  by  the  common  law  might  take  his  credi¬ 
tor  into  his  protection,  fo  that  no  one  might  fue  or  ar¬ 
reft  him  till  the  king’s  debt  was  paid  :  but  by  the  fta¬ 
tute  25  Edw.  III.  c.  19.  notwithstanding  fuch  protec¬ 
tion,  another  creditor  may  proceed  to  judgment  againft 
him,  with  a  ftay  of  execution,  till  the  king’s  debt  be 
paid  ;  unlefs  fuch  creditor  will  undertake  for  the  king’-s 
debt,  and  then  he  fhall  have  execution  for  both.  And, 
laftly,  By  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  arreft  can  be* 
made,  nor  procefs  ferved,  upon  a  Sunday,  except  for 
treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace; 

2.  An  arreft  in  a  criminal  caufe  is  the  apprehending 
or  reftraining  one’s  perfon,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming 
to  anfwer  an  alleged  crime.  To  this  arreft  all  perfons 
whatfoever  are,  without  diftinflion,  equally  liable  5  and 
doors  may  be  broken  open  to  arreft  the  offender  :  but 
no  man  is  to  be  arrefted,  unlefs  charged  with  fuch  a 
crime  as  will  at  leaft  juftify  holding  him  to  bail  when 
taken.  There  is  this  difference  alfo  between  arrefts  in 
civil  and  criminal  cafes,  that  none  fhall  be  arrefted  for 
debt,  trefpafs,  or  other  caufe  of  aClion,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  precept  or  commandment  out  of  fome  court  \  but 
for  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  any  man 
may  arreft  with  or  without  warrant  or  preoept.  But 
the  king  cannot  command  any  one  by  word  of  mouth 
to  be  arrefted  \  for  he  mitft  do  it  by  writ,  or  order  of 
his  courts,  according  to  law  :  nor  may  the  king  arreft 
any  man  for  fufpicion  of  treafon,  or  felony,  as  his  fub- 
je6ts  may  \  becaufe  if  he  doth  wrong,  the  party  can¬ 
not  have  an  a&ion  againft  him. 

Arrefts  by  private  perfons  are  in  fome  cafes  com¬ 
manded.  Perfons  prefent  at  the  committing  of  a  fe¬ 
lony 
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Arreft  lcny  muft  ufe  their  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  offend- 
II  .  er,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and  they 
.  rre^  0na.‘  are  alfo,  with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  purfue  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  take  all  thofe  who  fhall  be  guilty  thereof  out  of 
their  view,  upon  a  hue  and  cry  levied  againft  them.  By 
the  vagrant  a6l  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  every  perfon  may  ap¬ 
prehend  beggars  and  vagrants  j  and  every  private  per¬ 
fon  is  bound  to  &ffift  an  officer  requiring  him  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  felon. 

In  fome  cafes  likewife  arrefls  by  private  perfons  are 
rewarded  by  law.  By  the  4  and  5  William  and  Mary, 
c.  8.  perfons  apprehending  highwaymen,  and  profecut- 
ing  them  to  a  convi&ion,  are  entitled  to  a  reward  of 
40I.  ;  and  if  they  are  killed  in  the  attempt,  their  exe¬ 
cutors,  &c.  are  entitled  to  the  like  reward.  By  the 
6  and  7  William  III.  c.  17.  perfons  apprehending 
counterfeiters  and  clippers  of  the  coin,  and  piofecuting 
them  to  conviction  are  entitled  to  40I. 

By  5  Ann.  c.  31.  perfons  who  fhall  take  any  one 
guilty  of  burglary,  or  the  felonious  breaking  and  enter¬ 
ing  any  houfe  in  the  daytime,  and  profecute^them  to 
conviction,  fhall  receive  the  fum  of  40I.  within  one 
month  after  fuch  convi&ion. 

With  regard  to  arrefls  by  public  officers,  as  watch¬ 
men,  conftables,  &.c.  they  are  either  made  by  their  own 
authority,  which  differs  but  very  little  from  the  power 
of  a  private  perfon  ;  or  they  are  made  by  a  warrant  from 
a  juftice  of  peace.  See  Warrant. 

ARREST  of  Judgment ,  in  Law,  the  affigning  juft 
reafon  why  judgment  fhould  not  pafs :  as,  Want  of  no¬ 
tice  of  the  trial ;  a  material  defeCl  in  the  pleading  m7 
when  the  record  differs  from  the  deed  impleaded  ; 
when  perfons  are  mifnamed  ;  where  more  is  given  by 
the  verdid  than  is  laid  in  the  declaration,  &c.  This 
may  be  done  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cafes. 

ARRESTMENT,  in  Scots  Law ,  fignifies  the  fe- 
curing  of  a  criminal  till  trial,  or  till  he  find  caution  to 
Hand  trial,  in  what  are  called  bailable  crimes .  In  civil 
cafes,  it  fignifies  either  the  detaining  of  ftrangers,  or 
natives  in  meditatione  fugce,  till  they  find  caution  judicio 
ffhy  or  the  attaching  the  effeCls  of  a  ftranger  in  order  to 
found  jurifdiCtion.  But,  in  the  moft  general  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  it  denotes  that  diligence  by  which  a 
creditor  detains  the  goods  or  effeCls  of  his  debtor  in  the 
hands  of  third  parties  till  the  debt  due  to  him  be  either 
paid  or  fecured.  See  Law. 

ARRESTO  facto  super  bonis,  &c.  a  writ  brought 
by  a  denizen  againft  the  goods  of  aliens  found  within 
this  kingdom,  as  arecompenfe  for  goods  taken  from  him 
in  a  foreign  country.  * 

ARRESTS,  in  Farriery ,  mangy  tumours  upon  a 
horfe’s  hinder  legs,  between  the  ham  and  the  pa¬ 
ttern. 

ARRETIUM,  (Cicero,  Caefar)  ;  Arrhetium,  ( Pto¬ 
lemy)  •,  Urbs  Arrhetinorum ,  (Polybius)  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  towns  of  Tufcany,  near  the  Arnis  and 
Clanis,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  valley.  Now  Arezzo, 
42  miles  eaft  of  Florence.  E.  Long.  13.  18.  N.  Lat. 
43*  *5- 

ARRHABONARII,  a  fe£l  of  Chriftians,  who  held 
that  the  eucharifl  is  neither  the  real  flefh  or  blood  of 
Chrift,  nor  yet  the  fign  of  them  5  but  only  the  pledge 
or  earned  thereof. 

ARRHEPHORIA,  a  feaft  among  the  Athenians, 
fnftituted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  Herfe  daughter 


of  Cecrops.  The  word  is  compofed  of  wyfery,  Arrcuhoria 

and  I  carry ;  on  account  of  certain  myfterious  |)  ^ 

things  which  were  carried  in  proctflion  at  this  folem-  Arrow, 
nity. — Boys,  or,  as  fome  fay,  girls,  between  feven  and  makers* 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  the  minifters  that  afiilled  at 
this  feaft,  and  were  denominated  This  feaft 

was  alfo  called  Herfphoria ,  from  the  daughter  of  Ce¬ 
crops,  already  mentioned. 

ARRIAN,  a  famous  philofopher  and  hiftorian  un¬ 
der  the  empeior  Hadrian  and  the  two  Antonines,  was 
born  at  Nieomedia  in  Bithynia.  His  great  learning 
and  eloquence  procured  him  the  title  of  The  fecond 
Xenophon ,  and  raifed  him  to  the  moft  confiderablc 
dignities  at  Rome,  even  the  confuKhip  itfeif.  We  have 
four  books  of  his  Differtations  upon  Epi£letus,  whole 
fcholar  he  had  been  ;  and  his  Hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  feven  books,  is  greatly  admired  by  the  beft 
judges. 

ARRIERE,  the  hinder  or  pofterior  part  of  any 
thing. 

ARRIERE  Ban ,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  was  a  general 
proclamation,  whereby  the  king  fummoned  to  war  all 
that  held  of  him,  both  his  vaffals,  i.  e.  the  nobltffe,  and 
the  vaffals  of  his  vaffals. 

ARRIERE  Fee ,  or  Fief  is  a  fee  dependent  on  a  fupe- 
rior  one.  Thefe  fees  commenced,  when  the  dukes  and 
counts,  rendering  their  governments  hereditary  in  their 
families,  diftributed  to  their  officers  parts  of  the  royal 
domains  which  they  found  in  their  refpedlive  provinces, 
and  even  permitted  thofe  officers  to  gratify  the  foldiers 
under  them  in  the  fame  manner. 

ARROBAS,  or  Arobas,  a  weipht  ufed  in  Spain, 

Portugal,  and  the  foreign  dominions  of  both.  The 
arrobas  of  Portugal  is  alfo  called  arata ,  and  contains 
thirty-two  Lifhon  pounds ;  that  of  Spain  contains 
twenty-five  Spanifti  pounds.  In  Peru  it  is  called  ar- 
rufe . 

ARROE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  a  little  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Funen.  It  is  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in  breadth  ;  and  pro¬ 
duces  corn,  anifeed,  black  cattle,  and  horfes.  It  has 
three  parifhes,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  Koping. 

It  Hands  at  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  the  bottom  of 
a  bay,  and  has  a  port  with  fome  trade.  E.  Long.  9.  40. 

N.  Lat.  55.  20. 

ARROJO  DE  St  Servan,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Ef- 
tremadura.  W.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

ARRONDEE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  crofs,  the  arms  of 
which  are  compofed  of  fe&ions  of  a  circle,  not  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  the  arms  bulge  out 
thicker  in  one  part  than  another ;  but  the  fe&ions  of 
each  arm  lying  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the  arm  is  every¬ 
where  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  and  all  of  them  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  edge  of  the  efcutcheon  like  the  plain 
crofs. 

ARROW,  a  miflive  weapon  of  offence,  {lender, 
pointed,  and  barbed,  to  be  caft  or  fhot  witli  a  bow. 

See  Archery. 

ARROW-Makers ,  are  called  Jletchers  ;  and  wrere  for¬ 
merly,  as  well  as  bowyers,  perfons  of  great  confequence 
in  the  commonwealth. 

Arrow-heads  and  quarrels  were  to  be  well  boched  or 
brafed,  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  fteel  ;  the  doing 
of  which  feems  to  have  been  the  buftnefs  of  the  arrow- 
fmith. 
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Arrow-  ARRO  TV-Head.  See  Sagittaria,  Botany  Index . 
head  ARROW-Root,  See  Maranta,  BOTANY  Index. 

11  ARSACES,  otherwife  Mithridates,  a  king  of 
.Axtinoe.  parthians,  fpoken  of  in  the  firft  book  of  Macca- 
~  bees,  xiv.  2.  He  confiderably  enlarged  the  kingdom 
of  Parthia  by  his  good  conduct  and  valour.  See  Par- 
THIA. 

ARSCHIN,  in  commerce,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in 
China  to  meafure  fluffs.  Four  arfchins  make  three  yards 
of  London. 

ARSENAL,  a  royal  or  public  magazine,  or  place 
appointed  for  the  making  and  keeping  of  arms,  necef- 
fary  either  for  defence  or  affault.  Some  derive  this 
word  from  arx ,  a  for tr efs  ;  others  from  ars ,  denoting  a 
machine  ;  others  again  from  arx  and  fenatus ,  becaufe 
this  was  the  defence  of  the  fenate  :  but  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  darfonaa ,  which 
fignifies  arfenal. 

The  arfenal  of  Venice  is  the  place  where  the  galleys 
are  built  and  laid  up.  The  arfenal  of  Paris  is  that 
where  the  cannon  or  great  guns  are  caff.  It  has  this 
infcription  over  the  gate : 

/Etna  hcec  Henrico  vulcania  tela  mini/} rat, 

Tela  Giganteos  debellatura  furores . 

There  are  arfenals  or  ftore-houfes,  appropriated  to 
naval  furniture  and  equipments.  At  Marfeilles  is  the 
arfenal  for  the  galleys  \  and  at  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and 
Breft,  are  thofe  for  the  men  of  war. 

ARSENIC.  See  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry 
Index. 

ARSENIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  of 
great  learning  and  piety.  He  was  pitched  upon  by 
the  pope  to  go  to  the  emperor  Theodofius,  as  tutor  to 
his  fon  Arcadius.  Arfenius  arrived  at  Conffantinople 
in  the  year  383.  The  emperor  happening  one  day  to 
go  into  the  room  where  Arfenius  was  inffru&ing  Arca¬ 
dius,  his  fon  was  feated,  and  the  preceptor  ftanding  ; 
at  this  he  was  exceedingly  difpleafed,  took  from  his  fon 
the  imperial  ornaments,  made  Arfenius  lit  in  his  place, 
and  ordered  Arcadius  for  the  future  to  receive  his  lef- 
fons  handing  uncovered.  Arcadius,  however,  profited 
but  little  by  his  tutor’s  inftru&ions,  for  fome  time  after 
he  formed  a  defign  of  defpatching  him.  The  officer  to 
whom  Arcadius  had  applied  for  this  purpofe,  divulged 
the  affair  to  Arfenius,  who  retired  to  the  deferts  of 
Scete,  where  he  paffed  many  years  in  the  exercifes  of 
the  moft  ffri&  and  fervent  devotion.  He  died  there,  at 
95  years  of  age. 

ARSHOT,  a  town  of  the  Auffrian  Netherlands,  fi- 
tuated  about  14  miles  eaft  of  the  city  of  Mechlin,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.  5. 

ARS  I  NOE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  E- 
gypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  near  its 
extremity,  to  the  fouth  of  Hieropolis,  (Strabo,  Pto¬ 
lemy')  ;  called  Cleopatris  by  fome.  Another  Arfinoe, 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  (Ptolemy)  *,  and  the  fifth  of  that 
name  in  Cilicia,  (Stephanus)  ;  with  a  road  or  Ration 
for  (hips,  (S-rabo).  A  third  Arfinoe,  in  the  faith  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  port  between  Citium  and  Salami’s, 
(Strabo.)  A  fourth,  an  inland  town  of  Cyprus,  call¬ 
ed  Mariutn  formerly,  (Stephanus).  A  fifth  in  the 
north  of  Cyprus,  between  Acamas  and  Soli,  (Strabo)  5 
fo  called  from  Arfinoe,  a  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus  be¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  A  fixth  Arfinoe, 


a  maritime  town  of  Cyrene,  formerly  called  Teuchira.  Arfinoe 
A  feventh  Arfinoe,  in  the  Nomos  Arfinoites,  to  the  11 
weft  of  the  Heracleotes,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Art* 

Nile,  formerly  called  CrocGdilorum  Urbs ,  (Strabo)  •, 
the  name  Arfinoe  continued  under  Adrian,  (Coin). 

Ptolemy  calls  this  Arfinoe  an  inland  metropolis,  and 
therefore  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Nile,  with  a  port 
called  Ptolemais.  An  eighth  Arfinoe,  a  maritime 
town  of  Lycia  ;  fo  called  by  Ptolemy  Pfiiladelphus, 
after  the  name  of  his  confort,  which  did  not  hold  long, 
it  afterwards  recovering  its  ancient  name  Patara ,  (Stra¬ 
bo).  A  ninth,  a  town  of  the  Troglodytae,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  towards  Ethiopia  is 
terminated  by  a  promontory  called  Dire ,  (Ptolemy). 

This  Arfinoe  is  called  Berenice ,  and  the  third  of  that 
name  in  this  quarter,  with  the  diftindlion  Epideres ; 
becaufe  fituated  on  a  neck  of  land  running  out  a  great 
way  into  the  fea. 

ARSIS  and  Thesis,  in  Mafic ,  is  a  term  applied  to 
compofitions  in  which  one  part  rifes  and  the  other 
falls. 

ARSMART.  See  Persicaria,  Botany  Index. 

ARSON,  in  Engli/b  Law,  is  the  malic’ous  and  wil¬ 
ful  burning  of  the  houfe  or  outhoufe  of  another  man  j 
which  is  felony  at  common  law. 

This  is  an  offence  of  very  great  malignity,  and  much 
more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  fimple  theft :  be¬ 
caufe,  firft,  it  is  an  offence  againft  that  right  of  habi¬ 
tation  which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well 
as  by.  the  laws  of  fociety  ;  next,  becaufe  of  the  terror 
and  eonfufion  that  neceffarily  attends  it  5  and,  laftly, 
becaufe  in  fimple  theft  the  thing  ftolen  only  changes  its 
mafter,  but  (till  remains  in  effe  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  ;  whereas,  by  burning,  the  very  fubftance  is  ab- 
folutely  deftroyed.  It  is  alfo  frequently  more  deft  mo¬ 
tive  than  murder  itfelf,  of  which  too  it  is  often  the 
caufe  :  fince  murder,  atrocious  as  it  is,  feldom  extends 
beyond  the  felonious  a <ft  'defigned,  whereas  fire  too  fre¬ 
quently  involves  in  the  common  calamity  perfons  un¬ 
known  to  the  incendiary,  and  not  intended  to  be  hurt 
by  him,  and  friends  as  will  as  enemies. 

ARS  UR  A,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  term  ufed  for  the 
melting  of  gold  or  filver,  either  to  refine  them,  or  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  value. — The  method  of  doing  this  is  ex¬ 
plained  at  large  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer, 
aferibed  to  Gervaife,  in  the  chapter  De  officio  Militis 
Argentarii ,  being  in  thofe  days  of  great  ufe,  on  account 
of  the  various  places  and  different  manners  in  which  the 
king’s  money  was  paid. 

Arsura  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  the 
metal  in  the  trial.  In  this  fenfe,  a  pound  was  faid  tot 
ardere  den  arias ,  to  lofe  fo  many  pennyweights. 

Arsura  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  duff  and  fweepings  of 
filverfmiths,  and  others,  who  work  in  filver,  melted 
dow?n. 

ART  is  defined  by  Lord  Bacon,  a  proper  difpofal 
of  the  things  of  nature. by  human  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  feveral  purpofes  of  mankind  j 
in  which  fenfe  art  ilands  oppofed  to  nature. 

Art  is  principally  ufed  for  a  fyftem  of  rules  ferving 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  certain  aftions;  in  which 
fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  fcience ,  or  a  fyftem  of  fpecula-  * 
tive  principles.  *  - 

Arts  are  commonly  divided  into  ufeful  or  mechanic , 
liberal  or  polite.  The  former  are  thofe  wherein  the 
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hand  and  body  are  more  concerned  than  the  mind  ;  of 
which  kind  are  moft  of  thofe  which  furnilh  us  with 
the  ntcejfaries  of  life,  and  are  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  trades  ;  as  baking  brewing,  carpentry,  fmith- 
ery,  weaving,  &c.— The  latter  are  fuch  as  depend  more 
on  the  labour  of  the  mind  than  that  of  the  hand  ;  they 
are  the  produce  of  the  imagination ,  their  effence  con- 
fills  in  exprejion ,  and  their  end  is  plsafiure .  Of  this 
kind  are  poetry',  painting,  mulic,  &c. 

Progrefs  of  the  Arts.  Some  ufeful  arts  mull  be 
nearly  coeval  with  the  human  race  for  food,  clothing, 
and  habitation,  even  in  their  original  fimplicity,  require 
fome  art.  .  Many  other  arts  arc  of  fuch  antiquity  as  to 
place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  Seve¬ 
ral  have  gradually  crept  into  the  world  without  an  in¬ 
ventor.  1  he  bufy  mind,  however,  accuftomed  to  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  things,  cannot  reft  till  it  finds  or  imagines 
a  beginning  to  every  art.  The  moft  probable  conjec¬ 
tures  of  this  nature  the  reader  may  fee  in  the  hiflorical 
introductions  to  the  different  articles. 

-  -  Jn  C()Untnes  w here,  the  people  are  barbarous  and 

ufeful  arts,  illiterate,  the  progrefs  of  arts  is  extremely  flow.  It  is 

Sketches,  vouched  bY  an  oId  French  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
“  “  *  load  ft  one  were  known  in  France  before  the  year  1180. 

X  he  mariner’s  compafs  was  exhibited  at  Venice  anno 
I  260,  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as  his  own  invention.  John 
Goya  of  Amalfi  was  the  firft  who,  many  years  after¬ 
ward,  ufed  it  in  navigation  ;  and'alfo  pafled  for  being 
the  inventor.  Though  it  was  ttfed  in  China  for  navi¬ 
gation  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to  this 
day  it  is  not  fo  perfect  as  in  Europe.  Inftead  of  fufi- 
pending  it  in  order  to  make  it  a 61  freely,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  bed  of  fa  rid,  by  which  every  motion  of  the  (hip 
difturbs  its  operation.  Hand-mills,  termed  querns , 
were  early  ufed  for  grinding  corn  :  and  when  corn  came 
to  be  raifed  in  greater  quantity,  h or fe  mills  fneceeded. 
Water-mills  for  grirlding  corn  are  described  by  Vitru¬ 
vius.  Wind-mills  were  known  in  Greece,  and  in  Ara¬ 
bia  as  early  as  the  feventh  century  ;  and  yet  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  them  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth.  That 
they  were  not  known  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  appears  from  a  houfehold  book  of  an  earl  of 
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Northumberland,  cotemporary  with  that  king,  dating 
an  allowance  for  three  mill-horfes,  two  to  draw  in 
the  mill,  and  one  to  carry  fluff  to  and  from  the  mill.” 
Water-mills  for  corn  muft  in  England  have  been  of  a 
later  date.  The  ancients  had  mirror- glajfes,  and  em¬ 
ployed  glafs  to  imitate  cryflal  vafes  and  goblets  ;  yet 
they  never  thought  of  ufing  it  in  windows.  In  the 
13th  century,  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who 
had  the  art  of  making  cryftal  glafs  for  mirrors.  A 
clock  that  ftrikes  the  hours  was  unknown  in  Europe 
till  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century.  And  hence  the  cu- 
ftom  of  employing  men  to  proclaim  the  hours  during 
night  ;  which  to  this  day  continues  in  Germany,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  England.  Galileo  was  the  firft  who  con¬ 
ceived  an  idea  that  a  pendulum  might  be  ufed  for 
liaeafuring  time  ;  and  Huygens  wasr  the  firft  \Vho  put 
the  idea  in  execution,  by  making  a  pendulum  -  clock. 
Hook,  in  the  year  1660,  invented  a  fpiral  fpring-for 
&  watch,  though  a  watch  was  far  from  being  a  new  in¬ 
vention.  Paper  was  made  no  earlier  than  the  14th 
century  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  was  a  century 
later.  Silk  manafa&ures  were  long  eftablifhed  in 


Greece  before  filk-worms  were  introduced  there.  'The 
manufacturers  were  provided  with  raw  filk  from  Per- ' 
fia  :  but  that  commerce  being  frequently  interrupted 
by  war,  two  monks,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  brought 
eggs  of  the  filk-worm  from  Hindoftan,  and  taught 
their  countrymen  the  method  of  managing  them.— 

The  art  of  reading  made  a  very  flow  progrefs.  To 
encourage  that  art  in  England,  the  capital  puniihment 
for  msrder  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal  could  but 
read,  which  in  law  language  is  termed  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy.  One  would  imagine  that  the  arts  muft  have  made 
a  very  rapid  progrefs  when  fo  greatly  favoured  :  but 
there  is  a  fignal  proof  of  the  contrary  :  for  fo  fmall  an 
edition  of  the  Bible  as  6 00  copies,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifh  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  wholly  fold 
off  in  three  years.  The  people  of  England  muft  have 
been  profoundly  ignorant  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
when  a  forged  claufe  added  to  the  20th  article  of  the 
Englifti  creed  pafled  unnoticed  till  about  50  years 

The  difeoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Africa,  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  flow  progrefs 
of  arts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  that  coaft  beyond  Cape  Non, 

28  degrees  north  latitude  In  1410,  the  celebrated 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  difeo- 
vejries,  which  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Cape  Baja- 
dore  in  28  deg.  but  had  not  courage  to  double  it.  In 
1418,  Triftan  Vaz  difeovered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo  ; 
and  the  year  after,  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difeovered. 

In  1439,  a  Portuguefe  captain  doubled  Cape  Bajadore; 
and  the  next  year  the  Portuguefe  reached  Cape  Blan¬ 
co,  lat.  20  degrees.  In  1446,  Nuna  Triftan  doubled 
Cape  de  Verd,  lat.  14.  40.  In  1448,  Don  Gonzallo 
Vallo  took  pofleflion  of  the  Azores.  In  1449,  the 
iflan'ds  of  Cape  de  Verd  were  difeovered  for  Don  Hen¬ 
ry.  In  1471,  Pedro  d’Efcovar  difeovered  the  ifland 
St  Thomas  and  Prince’s  ifland.  In  1484,  Diego  Cam 
difeovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  In  i486,  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Diaz,  employed  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  dou¬ 
bled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  called  Cab* 
Tormcntofio ,  from  the  tempeftuous  weather  he  found  in 
the  paffage. 

The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any  particular  Caufes 
art,  promotes  a&ivity  to  profecute  other  arts.  The  which  ad- 
Romans,  by  conftant  ftudy,  came  to  excel  in  the  art vanced 
of  war,  which  led  them  naturally  to  improve  upon^^res° 
other  arts.  Having,  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  ac¬ 
quired  fome  degree  of  tafte  and  polifti,  a  talent  for 
writing  broke  forth.  Nevius  compofed  in  verfe  feven 
books  of  the  Punic  war  ;  befides  comedies,  replete 
with  bitter  raillery  againft  the  nobility.  Ennius  wrote 
annals,  and  an  epic  poem.  Lucius  Andronicus*  was 
the  father  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Rome.  Pacuvius 
wrote  tragedies.  Plautus  and  Terence  wrote  come¬ 
dies.  Lucilius  compofed  fatires,  which  Cicero  efteems 
to  be  flight  and  void  of  erudition.  Fabius  Piftor,  Cin¬ 
ema  Alimentus,  Pifo  Frugi,  Valerius  Antias,  and  Ca¬ 
to,  were  rather  annalifts  than  hiftorians,  confining 
themfeives  to  naked  fafts,  ranged  in  order  of  time. 

The  genius  of  the  Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was  much 
inflamed  by  Greek  learning,  when  free  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  was  opened.  Many  of  thofe 
who  made  the  greater!  figure  in  the  Roman  ftate  com¬ 
menced 
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Art?.  Tnenced  authors  ;  Csefar,  Cicero,  &c.  Sylla  compofed 
— memoirs  of  his  own  trail  fadlions,  a  work  much  efteemed 
even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch. 

The  progrefs  of  art  feldom  fails  to  be  rapid,  when 
a  people  happen  to  be  roufed  out  of  a  torpid  Hate  by 
fome  fortunate  change  of  circumftances.  Profperity, 
contrafted  with  former  abafement,  gives  to  the  mind  a 
fpring,  which  is  vigoroufly  exerted  in  every  new  pur- 
fuit.  The  Athenians  made  but  a  mean  figure  under 
the  tyranny  of  Pififtratus  ;  but  upon  regaining  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  they  were  converted  into  he¬ 
roes.  Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of  Ionia,  being  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  inhabitants  made 
(laves,  the  Athenians,  deeply  affected  with  the  mifery 
of  their  brethren,  boldly  attacked  the  king  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis.  In  lefs  than 
10  years  after,  they  gained  a  fignal  vidtory  at  Mara¬ 
thon  ;  and,  under  Themiftoeles,  made  head  againft  that 
prodigious  army  with  which  Xerxes  threatened  utter 
ruin  to  Greece.  Such  profperity  produced  its  ufual  ef- 
fedts  :  arts  flourifhed  with  arms,  and  Athens  became 
the  chief  theatre  for  fciences,  as  well  as  for  fine  arts. 
The  reign  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  rancour  of  civil  war,  and  reftored  peace  to  Rome, 
with  the  comforts  of  fociety,  proved  an  aufpicious  era 
for  literature*,  and  produced  a  cloud  of  Latin  hiftorians, 
poets,  and*philofophers,  to  whom  the  moderns  are  in¬ 
debted  for  their  tafte  and  talents.  One  who  makes  a 
figure  roufes  emulation  in  all  :  one  catches  fire  from 
another,  and  the  national  fpirit  is  everywhere  triumph¬ 
ant:  clafiical  works  are  compofed,  and  ufeful  difeove- 
ries  made  in  every  art  and  fciencc.  With  regard  to 
Rome,  it  is  true,  that  the  Roman  government  under 
Auguftus  was  in  effedl  defpotic  :  but  defpotifm,  in  that 
fingle  inftance,  made  no  obftrudlion  to  'literature,  it 
having  been  the  policy  of  that  reign  to  hide  power  as 
much  as  poflible.  A  fimilar  revolution  happened  in 
Tufcany  about  three  centuries  ago.  That  country 
having  been  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  republics, 
the  people  excited  by  mutual  hatred  between  fmall  na¬ 
tions  in  clofe  neighbourhood,  became  ferocious  and 
bloody,  flaming  with  revenge  for  the  flighted  offence. 
Thefe  republics  being  united  under  the  great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace  in  a  mild  go¬ 
vernment.  That  comfortable  revolution  which  made 
the  deeper  impreffion  by  a  retrofpedl  to  recent  calami¬ 
ties,  roufed  the  national  fpirit,  and  produced  ardent 
application  to  arts  and  literature.  The  reftoration  of 
the  royal  family  in  England,  which  put  an  end  to  a 
cruel  and  envenomed  civil  war,  promoted  improvements 
of  every  kind.;  arts  and  induftry  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
among  the  people,  though  left  to  themfelves  by  a  weak 
and  fludluating  adminiflration.  Had  the  nation,  upon 
that  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  been  bleffed  with  a 
fucceflion  of  able  and  virtuous  princes,  to  what  a  height 
might  not  arts  and  fciences  have  been  carried  !  In 
Scotland,  a  favourable  period  for  improvement  was  the 
reign  of  the  firft  Robert,  after  (baking  off  the  Englifh 
yoke  ;  but  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
rendered  every  attempt  abortive.  The  reftoration  of 
the  royal  family  mentioned  above,  animated  the  legif- 
lature  of  Scotland  to  promote  manufadlures  of  various 
kinds  :  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
had  introduced  defpotifm  into  Scotland,  which  funk 
ihe  genius  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  beartlefs 
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and  indolent.  Liberty,  indeed,  and  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  were  procured  to  them  by  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms ;  but  the  falutary  effedls  were  long  fuf- 
pended  by, mutual  enmity,  fueb  as  commonly  lubfifts 
between  neighbouring  nations.  Enmity  gradually  wore 
out,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Scots  were  opened  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  prefent  condition  ;  the  national  fpirit 
was  roufed  to  emulate  and  to  excel ;  talents  were  exert¬ 
ed,  hitherto  latent  ;  and  Scotland  at  prefent  makes  a  fi¬ 
gure  in  arts  and  fciences  above  what  it  ever  made  while 
an  independent  kingdom. 

Another  caufe  of  adlivity  and  animation,  is  the  be- 
ing  engaged  in  fome  important  adtion  of  doubtful  event  ; 
a  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  refifting  a  potent  invader,  or 
the  like.  Greece,  divided  into  fmall  ftates  frequently 
at  war  with  each  other,  advanced  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  to  unrivalled  perfedlion.  The  Corficans,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  perilous  war  for  defence  of  their  liberties,  ex¬ 
erted  a  vigorous  national  fpirit  ;  they  founded  a  univ'er- 
fity  for  arts  and  fciences,  a  public  library,  and  a  public 
bank.  After  a  long  ftupor  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  arts  and  literature  revived  among  the  tur¬ 
bulent  ftates  of  Italy.  The  Royal  Society  in  London, 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  were  both  of 
them  inftituted  after  civil  wars  that  had  animated  the 
people  and  roufed  their  adlivity. 

As  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  toward  perfec¬ 
tion  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation,  nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  an  art  or  feience  than  to  remove  that  fpur,  as 
where  fome  extraordinary  genius  appears  who  (bars 
above  rivalfliip.  Mathematics  feem  to  be  declining  in 
Britain  ;  the  great  Newton,  having  furpaffed  all  the  an¬ 
cients,  has  not  left  to  the  moderns  even  the  fainteft  hope 
of  equalling  him  ;  and  what  man  will  enter  the  lifts  who 
defpairs  of  vidtory. 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  even  neceffary 
arts  want  hands,  it  is  common  to  fee  one  perfon  ex- 
ercifing  more  arts  than  one  :  in  feveral  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  one  man  ferves  as  a  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  apo¬ 
thecary.  In  every  populous  country,  even  fimple  arts 
are  fplit  into  parts,  and  each  part  has  an  artift  appro¬ 
priated  to  it.  In  the  large  towns  of  ancient  Egypt, 
a  phyfician  was  confined  to  a  fingle  difeafe.  In  me¬ 
chanic  arts  that  method  is  excellent.  As  a  hand  con¬ 
fined  to  a  fingle  operation  becomes  both  expert  and  ex¬ 
peditious,  a  mechanic  art  is  perfedted  by  having  its*  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  diftributed  among  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  hands :  many  hands  are  t  mployed  in  making  a 
watch,  and  a  flill  greater  number  in  manufadluring  a 
web  of  woollen  cloth.  Various  arts  or  operations  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  fame  man,  invigorate  his  mind,  becaufe 
they  exercife  different  faculties  ;  and  as  he  cannot  be 
equally  expert  in  every  art  or  operation,  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  reduced  to  fupply  want  of  (kill  by  thought 
and  invention.  Conftant  application,  on  the  contrary, 
to  a  fingle  operation,  confines  the  mind  to  a  -  fingle 
objedl,  and  excludes  all  thought  and  invention  :  in 
fueh  a  train  of  life,  the  operator  becomes  dull  and  ftu- 
pid,  like  a  beaft  of  burden.  The  difference  is  vifi- 
ble  in  the  manners  of  the  people  :  in  a  country  where, 
from  want  of  hands,  feveral  occupations  muft  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  fame  perfon,  the  people  are  knowing 
and  eonverfable  :  in  a  populous  country,  where  manu- 
fadtures  flourifh,  they  are  ignorant  and  unfociable. 
The  fame  effedl  is  equally  vifible  in  countries  where  an 
4  $  art 
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Arts.  art  or  manufa&ure  is  confined  to  a  certain  clafs  of  men. 
Jt  is  vifible  in  Indoftan,  where  the  people  are  divided 
into  cads,  which  never  mix  even  by  marriage,  and 
where  every  man  follows  his  father’s  trade.  The 
Dutch  lint-boors  are  a  fimilar  inftance  :  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily  carries  on  the  trade  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
and  are  accordingly  ignorant  and  brutifh  even  beyond 
other  Dutch  peafants.  The  inhabitants  of  Buckhaven, 
a  fea-port  in  the  county  of  Fife,  were  originally  a  co¬ 
lony  of  foreigners,  invited  hither  to  teach  our  peo¬ 
ple  the  art  of  fiftiing.  They  continue  fifhers  to  this 
day,  marry  among  themfelves,  have  little  intercourfe 
with  their  neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  ftupid  to  a  pro- 

3  verb. 

Prog  refs  of  Ufeful  arts  pave  the  way  to  fine  arts.  Men*  upon 

« 'rtf H€  'vh°m  the  former  had  bellowed  every  convenience, 

turned  their  thoughts  to  the  latter.  Beauty  was  ftu- 
died  in  objedts  of  fight  ;  and  men  of  tafte  attached 
themfelves  to  the  fine  arts,  which  multiplied  their  en¬ 
joyments,  and  improved  their  benevolence.  Sculpture 
and  painting  made  an  early  figure  in  Greece  ;  which 
afforded  plenty  of  beautiful  originals  to  be  copied  in 
thefe  imitative  arts.  Statuary,  a  more  fimple  imita¬ 
tion  than  painting,  was  fooner  brought  to  perfection  : 
the  flatue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  and  of  Juno  by  Poly- 
cletes,  though  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  were 
s  executed  long  before  the  art  of  light  and  fhade  was 
known.  Apollodorus,  and  Zeuxis  his  difciple,  who 
flouriflied  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  were  the  firft  who 
figured  in  that  art.  Another  caufe  concurred  to  ad¬ 
vance  flatuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.  a  great 
demand  for  flatues  of  their  gods.  Architecture,  as  a 
fine  art,  made  a  flower  progrefs.  Proportions,  upon 
which  its  elegance  chiefly  depends,  cannot  be  accurately 
afeertained,  but  by  an  infinity  of  trials  in  great  build¬ 
ings  :  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on  ;  for  a  large  and  a 
fmall  building,  even  of  the  fame  form,  require  different 

4  proportions. 

Literary  From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  litera- 
eompofi-  ture.  It  is  agreed,  among  all  antiquaries,  that  the  firft 
tl0n*  writings  were  in  verfe,  and  that  writing  in  profe  was  of 

a  much  later  date.  The  firft  Greek  who  wrote  in  profe 
was  Pherecides  Syrus :  the  firft  Roman  was  Appius 
Csecus,  who  compofed  a  declamation  againft  Pyrrhus. 
The  four  books  of  the  Chatah  Bhade,  which  is  the  fa- 
cred  book  of  Hindoftan,  are  compofed  in  verfe  ftanzas  ; 
and  the  Arabian  compofitions  in  profe  followed  long 
after  thofe  in  verfe.  To  account  for  that  fmgular  faCt, 
many  learned  pens  have  been  employed;  but  without 
fuccefs.  By  fome  it  has  been  urged,  that  as  memory 
is  the  only  record  of  events  where  writing  is  unknown, 
hiftory  originally  was  compofed  in  verfe  for  the  fake  of 
memory.  This  is  not  fatisfa&ory.  To  undertake  the 
painful  talk  of  compofing  in  verfe,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  memory,  would  require  more  forefight  than  ever  was 
exerted  by  a  barbarian  :  not  to  mention  that  other 
means  were  ufed  for  preferving  the  memory  of  remark¬ 
able  events  ;  a  heap  of  ftones,  a  pillar,  or  other  objeCt 
that  catches  the  eye.  The  account  given  by  Longinus 
is  more  ingenious.  In  a  fragment  of  his  treatife  on 
verfe,  the  only  part  that  remains,  he  obferves,  “  that 
meafure  or  verfe  belongs  to  poetry,  becaufe  poetry  re- 
prefents  the  various  paftions  with  their  language  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  ancients,  in  their  ordinary  difeourfe, 
delivered  their  thoughts  in  verfe  rather  than  in  profe.” 
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Longinus  thought,  that  anciently  men  were  more  ex-  ^rts 
pofed  to  accidents  and  dangers,  than  when  they  were 
proteCled  by  good  government  and  by  fortified  cities. 

But  he  feems  not  to  have  adverted,  that  fear  and  grief  ' 
infpired  by  dangers  and  misfortunes,  are  better  fuited  to 
humble  profe  than  to  elevated  verfe.  It  may  be  added, 
that  however  natural  poetical  diCtion  may  be  when 
one  is  animated  with  any  vivid  paftion,  it  is  not  fuppo- 
fable  that  the  ancients  never  wrote  nor  fpoke  but  when 
excited  by  paftion.  Their  hiftory,  their  laws,  their 
covenants,  were  certainly  not  compofed  in  that  tone  of 
mind. 

A11  important  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  writers  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  will 
perhaps  explain  this  myftery.  The  article  is  the  pro- 
feftion  of  a  bard,  which  fprung  up  in  early  times  before  # 
writing  was  known  *,  and  died  away  gradually  as  writ-artJj® the 
ing  became  more  and  more  common  f .  Writing. 

The  fongs  of  the  bards,  being  univerfal  favourites, f  See  Bari, 
were  certainly  the  firft  compofitions  that  writing  was 
employed  upon :  they  would  be  carefully  collected 
by  the  moft  Ikilful  writers,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  following  part  of  the 
progrefs  is  obvious.  People  acquainted  with  no  writ¬ 
ten  compofitions,  but  what  were  in  verfe,  compofed  in 
verfe  their  laws,  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  every 
memorable  tranfaClion  that  was  intended  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  in  memory  by  writing.  But  when  fubjeCls  of 
writing  multiplied,  and  became  more  and  more  invol¬ 
ved  ;  when  people  began  to  reafon,  to  teach,  and  to 
harangue  ;  they  were  obliged  to  defeend  to  humble 
profe  :  for  to  confine  a  writer  or  fpeaker  to  verfe  in 
handling  fubje&s  of  that  nature  would  be  a  burden  un- 
fupportable.  r 

The  profe  compofitions  of  early  hiftorians  are  all  of  Hiftory. 
them  dramatic.  A  writer  deftitute  of  art  is  naturally 
prompted  to  relate  fafts  as  he  faw  them  performed  :  * 

he  introduces  his  perfonages  as  fpeaking  and  confer¬ 
ring  ;  and  he  himfelf  relates  what  was  a<fted,  and  not 
fpoke.  The  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are 
compofed  in  that  mode  ;  and  fo  addi&ed  to  the  drama¬ 
tic  are  the  authors  of  thofe  books,  that  they  frequently 
introduce  God  himfelf  into  the  dialogue.  At  the 
fame  time,  the.  fimplicity  of  that  mode  is  happily  fuited 
to  the  poverty  of  every  language  in  its  early  periods. 

The  dramatic  mode  has  a  delicious  effeft  in  expref- 
fing  fentiment,  and  every  thing  that  is  fimple  and  ten¬ 
der.  Read,  as  an  inftance  of  a  low  incident  becoming, 
by  that  means,  not  a  little  interefting,  Ruth  i.  8;  to 
iv.  16. 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  pleafing  fo  much  in 
relating  bare  hiftorical  fadls.  Read,  as  an  example,  the 
ftory  of  Adonijah  in  1  Kings  i.  II  —  49. 

In  that  paffage  there  are  frequent  repetitions  ;  not 
however  by  the  fame  perfon,  but  by  different  perfons, 
who  have  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  the  ftory  to  fay  the 
fame  things  ;  which  is  natural  in  the  dramatic  mode, 
where  things  are  reprefented  precifely  as  they  were 
tranfa&ed.  In  that  view,  Homer’s  repetitions  are  a 
beauty,  not  a  blemifti ;  for  they  are  confined  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  part,  and  never  occur  in  the  narrative. 

But  the  dramatic  mode  of  compofition,  however 
pleafing,  is  tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  hiftory. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fociety  new  appetites  and  new  paft 
lions  arife )  men  come  to  be  involved  with  each  other 
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In  various  connexions ;  incidents  and  events  multiply, 
and  hiftory  becomes  intricate  by  an  endlefs  variety  of 
circumftances.  Dialogue  accordingly  is  more  fparingly 
ufed,  and  in  hiftory  plain  narration  is  mixed  with  it. 
Narration  is  as  it  were  the  ground- work  ;  and  dialogue 
is  raifed  upon  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery.  Homer  is 
admitted  by  all  to  be  the  great  mailer  in  that  mode  of 
compofltion. 

The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fo  to  prevail,  that 
in  a  long  chain  of  hiftory,  the  writer  commonly  leaves 
off  dialogue  altogether-  Early  writers  of  that  kind 
appear  to  have  very  little  judgment  in  diftinguiihing 
capital  faCts  from  minute  circumftances,  fuch  as  can  be 
fupplied  by  the  reader  without  being  mentioned.  The 
hiftory  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Dares  Phrygius  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  inftance  of  that  cold  and  creeping  manner  of  com- 
pofition.  The  Roman  hiftories  before  the  time  of  Ci¬ 
cero  are  chronicles  merely.  Cato,  Fabius  PiCtor,  and 
Pifo,  confined  themfelves  to  naked  faCts.  In  the  Auguf- 
4;ge  Hiftoriae  Scriptures  we  find  nothing  but  a  jejune 
narrative  of  faCts,  commonly  of  very  little  moment, 
concerning  a  degenerate  people,  without  a  Angle  inci¬ 
dent  that  can  roufe  the  imagination  or  exercife  the 
judgment.  The  tnonkifti  hiftories  are  all  of  them  com- 
pofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  dry  narrative  manner  being  very  little  intereft- 
ing  or  agreeable,  a  tafte  for  embellifhment  prompted 
fome  writers  to  be  copious  and  verbofe.  Saxo-Gram- 
maticus,  who  in  the  1 2th  century  compofed  in  Latin  a 
hiftory  of  Denmark  furprifingly  pure  at  that  early  pe¬ 
riod,  is  extremely  verbofe  and  full  of  tautologies.  Such 
a  ftyle,  at  any  rate  unpleafant,  is  intolerable  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  tongue,  before  it  is  enriched  with  a  flock  of  phrafes 
for  exprefling  aptly  the  great  variety  of  incidents  that 
enter  into  hiftory. 

The  perfection  of  hiftorical  compofition  which  wri¬ 
ters  at  laft  attain  to  after  wandering  through  various 
imperfeCt  modes,  is  a  relation  of  interefling  faCts, 
conneCled  with  their  motives  and  confequences.  A 
hiftory  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of  caufes  and  ef- 
feCts. 

The  hiftory  of  Thucydides,  and  {till  more  that  of 
Tacitus,  are  fhining  inftances  of  that  mode. 

Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of  litera¬ 
ry  compofition  ;  for  till  the  latter  was  improved  there 
were  no  models  for  ftudying  the  former.  Cicero’s 
oration  for  Rofcius  is  compofed  in  a  ftyle  diffufe  and 
highly  ornamented;  which,  fays  Plutarch,  was  uni- 
verfally  approved,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  ftyle  of 
Afia,  introduced  into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in 
high  vogue.  But  Cicero,  in  a  journey  to  Greece, 
where  he  leifurely  ftudied  Greek  authors,  was  taught 
to  prune  off  fuperfluities,  and  to  purify  his  ftyfc,  which 
he  did  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  He  introdu¬ 
ced  into  his  native  tongue  a  fweetnefs,  a  grace,  a  ma- 
jefty,  that  furprifed  the  world,  and  even  the  Romans 
themfelves.  Cicero  obferves  with  great  reg  et,  that  if 
ambition  for  power  had  not  drawn  Julius  Csefar  from 
the  bar  to  command  legions,  he  would  have  become 
the  moft'complete  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial  are 
men  to  the  profeflion  in  which  they  excel.  Eloquence 
triumphs  in  a  popular  affembly ;  makes  fome  figure  in 
a  court  of  law  compofed  of  many  judges,!  very  little 
where  there  is  but  a  Angle  judge,  and  none  at  all  in  a 
defpotic  government.  Eloquence  flourifhed  in  the  re- 
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publics  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  ;  and  makes  fome  figure  Am. 
at  prefen t  in  a  Britifh  houfe  of  commons. 

The  Greek  ftage  has  been  juftly  admired  among  a^^ragcdy. 
polite  nations.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Eu¬ 
ripides,  in  particular,  are  by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfeCl 
in  their  kind,  excellent  models  for  imitation,  but  far 
above  rival  (hip.  If  the  Greek  ftage  was  fo  early 
brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a  phenomenon  not  a  little 
Angular  in  the  progrefs  of  arts.  The  Greek  tragedy 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  from  Thefpis  to  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  whofe  compoAtions  are  wonderful  produc¬ 
tions  of  genius,  conAdering  that  the  Greeks  at  that 
period  were  but  beginning  to  emerge  from  roughnefs 
and  barbarity  into  a  tafte  for  literature.  The  compo¬ 
Ations  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  muft 
have  been  highly  relifhed  among  a  people  who  had  no 
idea  of  any  thing  more  perfect.  We  judge  by  com- 
parifon,  and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfect:  that  has 
no  rival.  It  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue  which  chiefly  en¬ 
chanted  the  Athenians,  nor  variety  in  the  paflions  re¬ 
prefen  ted,  nor  perfection  in  the  aftors ;  but  machinery 
and  pompous  decoration,  joined  with  exquiflte  muAc. 

That  thefe  particulars  were  carried  to  the  greateft 
height,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  from  the  ex¬ 
travagant  fums  beftowed  on  them :  the  exhibiting  a 
Angle  tragedy  was  more  expenAve  to  the  Athenians 
than  their  Aeet  or  their  armies  in  any  Angle  campaign. 

-  One  would  imagine,  however,  that  thefe  compoA¬ 
tions  were  too  Ample  to  enchant  for  ever  :  as  variety 
in  action,  fentiment,  and  paflion,  is  requiAte,  without 
which  the  ftage  will  not  continue  long  a  favourite  en¬ 
tertainment  :  and  yet  we  And  not  a  Angle  improve¬ 
ment  attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euri¬ 
pides.  The  manner  of  performance,  indeed,  prevented 
abfolutely  any  improvement.  A  fluctuation  of  paflion 
and  reflned  fentiments  would  have  made  no  figure  on 
the  Grecian  ftage.  Imagine  the  difeording  feene  be¬ 
tween  Brutus  and  Caflius  in  Julius  Caefar  to  be  there 
exhibited,  or  the  handkerchief  in  the  Moor  of  Venice  : 
how  flight  would  be  their  effeCt,  when  pronounced  in 
a  mafk,  and  through  a  pipe  ?  The  workings  of  nature 
upon  the  countenance,  and  the  flexions  of  voice  ex- 
preflive  of  various  feelings,  fo  deeply  affeCting  in  mo¬ 
dern  reprefen tation,  would  have  been  entirely  loft.  If 
a  great  genius  had  arifen  with  talents  for  compoflng  a 
pathetic  tragedy  in  perfection,  lie  would  have  made 
no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice  muft  have  been  ereCted 
of  a  moderate  fize  :  new  aCtors  muft  have  been  trained 
to  aCl  with  a  bare  face,  and  to  pronounce  in  their  own 
voice.  And  after  all,  there  remained  a  greater  miracle 
ft  ill  to  be  performed,  viz.  a  total  reformation  of  tafte  in 
the  people  of  Athens.  In  one  word,  the  fimplicity  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  the  manner  of  aCting ; 
and  that  manner  excluded  all  improvements.  g 

With  refped  to  comedy,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Comedy. 
Greek  comedy  furpaffed  the  tragedy  in  its  progrefs 
toward  perfection.  Horace  mentions  three  ft  ages  of 
Greek  comedy.  The  firft  well  fuited  to  the  rough 
and  coarfe  manners  of  the  Greeks,  when  Eupolis,  Cra- 
tinus,  and  Ariftophanes  wrote.  Thefe  authors  were 
not  afhamed  to  reprefent  on  the  ftage  real  perfons,  not 
even  difguifing  their  names  ;  of  which  we  have  a  ftrik- 
ing  inftance  in  a  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  called  The 
Clouds ,  where  Socrates  is  introduced,  and  mofl  con- 
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'  neither  gods  nor  men,  was  reftrained  by  the  magistrate* 
of  Athens,  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  perfons  to  be  named  on 
the  it  age.  This  led  writers  to  do  what  is  done  at  pre- 
ient  :  the  characters  and  manners  of  known  perfons 
were  painted  fo  much  to  the  life,  that  there  could  be 
no  miftake  ;  and  the  fatire  was  indeed  heightened  by 
this  regulation,  as  it  was  an  additional  pleafure  to  find 
out  the  names  that  were  meant  in  the  reprefentation. 
This  was  termed  the  middle  comedy.  But  as  there  ftill 
remained  too  great  fcope  for  obloquy  and  licentioufnefs, 
a  law  was  made,  prohibiting  real  events  or  incidents  to 
be  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  This  law  happily  ba- 
niftied  fatire  againft  individuals,  and  confined  it  to  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obedient  to  this  law  are 
the  comedies  of  Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus, 
who  flour ifhed  about  300  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
And  this  is  termed  the  third  ftage  of  Greek  comedy. 
The  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  which  ftill  remain,  err 
not  lefs  againft  tafte  than  againft  decency.  But  the 
Greek  comedy  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably 
refined  by  Menander  and  his  contemporaries.  Their 
works,  however,  were  far  from  perfection,  if  we  can 
draw  any  conjeCture  from  their  imitator  Plautus,  who 
wrote  about  a  century  later.  Plautus  was  a  writer  of 
genius ;  and  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  his 
copies  did  not  fall  much  fhort  of  the  originals,  at  lead; 
in  matters  that  can  be  faithfully  copied  ;  and  he  ftiows 
very  little  art,  either  in  his  compofitions  or  in  the  con- 
dua  of  his  pieces.  With  refped  to  the  former,  his 
plots  are  wondrous  fimple,  very  little  varied,  and  very 
little  interefting.  The  fubjeft  of  almoft  every  piece  is 
a  young  man  in  love  with  a  mufic  girl,  defiring  to  pur- 
chafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  employing  a  favourite 
flave  to  cheat  his  father  out  of  the  price;  and  the 
different  ways  of  accomplifhing  the  cheat  is  all  the  va¬ 
riety  we  find.  In  fome  few  of  his  comedies  the  ftory 
fifes  to  a  higher  tone,  the  mufic  girl  being  difeovered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  freeman,  which  removes  every 
obftruaion  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  her  lover. 
In  the  conduCt  of  his  pieces  there  is  a  miferable  defeat 
of  art.  Inftead  of  unfolding  the  fubjeCt  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  aCtion,  as  is  done  by  Terence,  and  by  every 
modern  writer,  Plautus  introduces  a  perfon  for  no 
other  end  but  to  explain  the  ftory  to  the  audience.  In 
one  of  his  comedies,  a  houfehold  god  is  fo  obliging  as 
not  only  to  unfold  the  fubjeCt,  but  to  relate  before¬ 
hand  every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  eataftrophe. 

The  Roman  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus  to 
that  of  Terence,  made  a  rapid  progrefc.  Ariftotle 
defines  comedy  to  be  “  an  imitation  of  light  and  trivial 
fubje&s,  provoking  laughter.”  The  comedies  of  Plau¬ 
tus  correfpond  accurately  to  that  definition  :  thofe  of 
Terence  rife  to  a  higher  tone. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  fuperiority  of  Te¬ 
rence  above  Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing  ;  and,  confi- 
dering  that  Terence  is  a  later  writer,  nothing  would 
appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not  copy  the  fame  ori¬ 
ginals.  It  may  be  owing  to  genius  that  Terence  ex¬ 
celled  in  purity  of  language  and  propriety  of  dialogue  ; 
but  how  account  for  his  fuperiority  over  Plautus  in  the 
eon  ft  ruCtion  and  conduCt  of  a  play?  It  will  not  cer¬ 
tainly  be  thought,  that  Plautus  would' imitate  the  worft 
conftruCted  plays,,  leaving  the  belt  to  thofe  who  fhoald 
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come  after  him.  This  difficulty  does  not  feem  to  have  Arts 

occurred  to  any  of  the  commentators.  Had  the  works  - ^ 

of  Menander  and  of  his  cotemporaries  been  preferved, 
they  probably  woijld  have  explained  the  myftery  ; 
which  for  want  of  that  light  will  probably  remain  a 
myftery  for  ever. 

Homer  has  for  more  than  2000  years  been  held  theE  0  ^ 
prince  of  poets.  Such  perfection  in  an  author  who 
fiourifhed  when  arts  were  far  fhort  of  maturity,  is  tru¬ 
ly  wonderful.  The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war 
are  deferibed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefs  from  the  fhepherd 
ftate  to  that  of  agriculture.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
in  the  Iliad  of  the  moft  eminent  men  being  fhepherds. 
Andromache,  in  particular,  mentions  feven  of  her  bre¬ 
thren  who  were  (lain  by  Achilles  as  they  tended  their 
father’s  docks  and  herds.  In  that  ftate,  garments  of 
woollen  cloth  were  ufed  ;  but  the  fkins  of  beafts,  the 
original  clothing,  were  ftill  worn  as  an  upper  garment  y 
every  chief  in  the  Iliad  appeared  in  that  drefs.  Such  in¬ 
deed  was  the  fimplicity  of  this  early  period,  that  a 
black  ewe  was  promifed  by  each  chief  to  the  man  who 
would  undertake  to  be  a  fpy.  In  times  of  fuch  fimpli¬ 
city,  literature  could  not  be  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that  time  a  fingle 
poem  of  the  epic  kind  for  Homer  to  imitate  or  improve 
upon.  Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  genius, 
perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever  cxiftcd  :  his  fire,  and  the 
boldnefs  of  his  conceptions,  are  inimitable.  But  in 
that  early  age,  it  would  fall  little  fhort  of  a  real  mi¬ 
racle,  to  find  fuch  ripenefs  of  judgment,  and  correCtnefs 
of  execution,  as  in  modern  writers  are  the  fruits  of  long 
experience  and  progreflive  improvements  during  the 
courfe  of  many  centuries.  Accordingly,  that  Homer 
is  far  from  being  fo  ripe,  or  fo  correCt,  cannot  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  any  reader  of  tafte  and  difeernment. 

One  ftriking  particular  is,  his  digreftions  without  end, 
which  draw  our  attention  from  the  principal  fubjeCt. 
Diomedes,  for  inftance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  doubting  from  his  majeftic  ‘air, 
whether  he  might  not  be  an  immortal,  inquires  who  he 
was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fight  with  a  god. 

Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight  opportunity,  in 
the  very  heat  of  aCtion,  to  give  a  long  hiftory  of  his 
family.  In  the  mean  time  the  reader’s  patience  is 
put  to  a  trial,  and  his  ardour  cools.  Again,  Aga¬ 
memnon  defiring  advice  how  to  refift  the  Trojans,  Dio¬ 
medes  fprings  forward  ;  but  before  he  ojffers  advice, 
gives  the  hiftory  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  of  their 
characters,  in  a  long  train.  And,  after  all,  what  was 
the  fage  advice  that  required  fuch  a  preface  ?  It  was, 
that  Agamemnon  fhould  exhort  the  Greeks  to  fight 
bravely.  At  any  rate,  was  Diomede*  fo  little  known, 
as  to  make  it  proper  to  fufpend  the  aCtion  at  fo  critical 
a  junCture,  for  a  genealogical  hiftory  ?  There  is  a 
third  particular  which  juftly  merits  cenfure  ;  and  that 
is,  an  endlefs  number  of  minute  circumftances,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  defeription  of  battles,  where  they  are 
moft  improper.  The  capital  beauty  of  an  epic  poem 
is,  the  feleCtion  of  fuch  incidents  and  circumftances 
as  make  a  deep  impreflion,  keeping  out  of  view  every 
thing  low  or  familiar.  An  account  of  a  fingle  battle 
employ*  the  whole  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad  and  a  great 
part  of  the  fixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  general 
action;  but  unknown  warriors,  whom  we  never  heard 
of  before,  killed  at  a  diftance  with  an  arrow  or  a  jave¬ 
lin  ; 
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lin  ;  and  every  wound  deferibed  with  anatomical  accu¬ 
racy.  The  whole  feventeenth  book  is  employed  in  the 
con  ted  about  the  dead  body  of  Patroelus,  fluffed  with 
minute  eircumftances,  below  the  dignity  of  an  epic 
poem.  In  fuch  fcenes  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  end- 
lefs  particulars ;  and  has  nothing  to  lupport  him  but 
the  melody  of  Homer’s  verification. 

Having  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  toward 
maturity,  in  a  fummary  way,  the  decline  of  thefe  arts 
comes  next  in  order.  An  art,  in  its  progrefs  toward 
maturity,  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulation  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  arriving  at  maturity,  its  downfal  is  not  lefs  promo¬ 
ted  by  it.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  perfection  but  by 
tomparifon  ;  and  an  artift,  ambitious  to  outfirip  his 
predeceffors,  cannot  fubmit  to  be  an  imitator,  but  mull 
ftrike  out  fomething  new,  which,  ill  an  art  advanced 
to  ripenefs,  feldom  fails  to  be  a  degeneracy.  This 
caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  illufirated 
by  various  inftances.  The  perfection  of  vocal  mufic  is 
to  accompany  paftion,  and  to  enforce  fentiment.  In 
ancient  Greece,  the  province  of  mufic  was  well  under- 
ffood  ;  which  being  confined  within  its  proper  fphere, 
had  an  enchanting  influence.  Harmony  at  that  time 
was  very  little  cultivated,  becaufe  it  was  of  very  little 
nfe  :  melody  reaches  the  heart,  and  it  is  by  it  chiefly 
that  a  fentiment  is  enforced,  or  a  paflion  fopthed  ;  har¬ 
mony,  on  the  contrary,  reaches  the  ear  only  ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  undoubted  experience,  that  the  moft  me¬ 
lodious  airs  admit  but  of  very  Ample  harmony.  Art- 
ifis,  in  later  times,  ignorant  why  harmony  was  fo  little 
regarded  by  the  ancients,  applied  themfelves  ferioufly 
to  its  cultivation  ;  and  they  have  been  wonderfully  fuc- 
cefsful.  But  they  have  been  fuccefsful  at  the  expence 
of  melody  ;  which  in  modern  compofitions,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  loft  amid  the  blaze  of  harmony.  Thefe 
compofitions  tickle  the  ear  by  the  luxury  of  complica¬ 
ted  founds,  but  feldom  make  any  impreflion  on  the 
heart.  The  Italian  opera,  in  its  form,  refembles  the 
Greek  tragedy,  from  which  it  is  evidently  copied  *,  but 
very  little  in  fubftance.  In  the  latter,  mufic  being 
made  fubfervient  to  fentiment,  the  dialogue  is  nervous 
and  fublime  :  in  the  former,  the  whole  weight  is  laid  on 
mufic  ;  and  the  dialogue,  devoid  of  fentiment,  is  weak 
and  fpiritlefs.  Reftlefs  man  knows  no  golden  mean, 
but  will  be  attempting  innovations  without  end.  By 
-  the  fame  ambition,  archite£lure  has  vifibly  declined 
from  its  perfe&ion.  The  Ionic  was  the  favourite  order 
when  architecture  was  in  its  height  of  glory.  The 
Corinthian  order  came  next  ;  which,  in  attempting 
greater  perfection,  has  deviated  from  the  true  fimpli- 
city  of  nature  :  and  the  deviation  is  ftill  greater  in  the 
Compofite  order.  With  refpeCl  to  literary  productions, 
the  firft  e flays  of  the  Romans  were  very  imperfeCI. 
We  may  judge  of  this  from  Plautus,  whofe  compofi¬ 
tions  are  abundantly  rude,  though  much  admired  by 
his  cotemporaries,  being  the  belt  that  exifled  at  that 
time.  The  exalted  fpirit  of  the  Romans  hurried  them 
on  to  the  grand  and  beautiful  ;  and  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  were  in  ptrfeftion  when  Auguitus 
reigned.  In  attempting  ftill  greater  perfection,  the 
Roman. compofitions  became  a  ftrange  jumble  of  incon- 
fiftent  parts  :  they  were  tumid  and  pompous  3  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  full  of  antithefes,  conceit,  and  tinfel 
wit.  Every  thing  new  in  the  fine  arts  pleafes,  though 
lefe perfeCt  than  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  )  and,  ior 


that  reafon,  fuch  compofitions  were  generally  relifh- 
ed.  We  fee  not  bv  what  gradual  fteps  writers,  at  ter 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  deviated  from  the  patterns  that 
were  before  them  •,  for  no  book  of  any  moment  after 
that  time  is  preferved  till  we  come  down  to  Seneca, 
in  whofe  works  nature  and  fimplicity  give  place  to  ar¬ 
tificial  thought  and  baftard  wit.  He  was  a  great  cor¬ 
rupter  of  the  Roman  tafte  ;  and  after  him  nothing 
was  relilhed  but  brilliant  ftrokes  of  fancy,  with  very 
little  regard  to  fentiment :  even  Virgil  and  Cicero 
made  no  figure  in  comparifon.  Lucan  has  a  forced 
elevation  of  thought  and  ftyle  very  difficult  to  be  fup- 
ported  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  finks  often  into  puerile 
reflections  ;  witnefs  his  encomium  on  the  river  Po  *, 
which,  fays  he,  would  equal  the  Danube,  had  it  the 
fame  number  of  tributary  ftreams.  Quintilian,  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  true  and  claflieal  tafte,  who  was  protected  and 
encouraged  by  Vefpafian,  attempted  to  ftem  the  tide 
of  falfe  writing.  His  rhetoric  is  compofed  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  ftyle;  and  his  obfervations  contain  every  delicacy 
of  the  critical  art.  At  the  fame  time  flourifhed  Ta¬ 
citus,  poffefling  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  man  than  any  other  author,  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern,  if  Shakefpeare  be  not  excepted.  His  ftyle  is  ori¬ 
ginal,  concife,  compaCt,  and  com  prehen  five  ;  and,  in 
what  is  properly  called  his  hi/Iory .  perfectly  correCt  and 
beautiful.  He  has  been  imitated  byfeveral,  but  never 
equalled  by  any.  Brutus  is  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the 
Romans  for  love  of  liberty:  Quintilian  and  iacitus 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the  Romans  for  literary 
genius.  Pliny  the  younger  is  no  exception  ;  his  ftyle 
is  affeCted,  turgid,  and  full  of  childiffi  brilliancy.  Se¬ 
neca  and  Pliny  are  proper  examples  of  writers  who  ftu- 
dy  (how  more  than  fubftance,  and  who  make  fenfe  yield 
to  found.  The  difference  between  thefe  authors  and 
thofe  of  the  Auguftan  age,  refembles  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Italian  mufic.  Mufic,  among  the 
Greeks,  limited  itfelf  to  the  employment  to  which  it  is 
deftined  by  nature,  viz.  to  be  the  handmaid  of  fenfe,  to 
enforce,  enliven,  or  fweeten  a  fentiment.  In  the  Italian 
opera,  the  miftrefs  is  degraded  to  be  handmaid  ;  and 
harmony  triumphs,  with  very  little  regard  to  fenti¬ 
ment. 

Another  great  caufe  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of 
every  fine  art  is  defpotilm.  The  reafon  is  obvious ;  and 
there  is  a  difmal  example  of  it  in  Rome,  particularly 
with  regard  to  eloquence.  We  learn  from  a  dialogue 
accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  eloquence, 
that  in  the  decline  of  the  art  it  became  fafhionable  to 
fluff  harangues  with  impertinent  poetical  quotations, 
without  any  view  but  ornament  merely;  and  this  alfo 
was  long  fafhionable  in  France.  It  happened  unlucki¬ 
ly  for  the  Romans,  and  for  the  world,  that  the  fine 
arts  were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not  much  upon 
the  decline  in  Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to  the 
republic.  Auguftus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their  fall,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  literature  ;  it  being  the  policy  of  his 
reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and  to  give  his  government 
an  air  of  freedom.  His  court  was  a  fchool  of  urbani¬ 
ty,  where  people  of  genius  acquired  that  delicacy  of 
tafte,  that  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  that  purity  of 
expreffion,  which  chara&erife  the  writers  ot  his  time. 
He  honoured  men  of  learning,  admitted  them  to  his 
table,  and  was  bountiful  to  them.  It  would  be  pain¬ 
ful  to  follow  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  to 
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Arts.  their  total  extirpation. 
v"-  ,iJ  of  fubfequent  emperors,  broke  at  laft  the  elevated  and 
independent  fpirit  of  the  brave  Romans,  reduced  them 
to  abjeCt  flavery,  and  left  not  a  fpark  of  genius.  The 
fciencc  of  law  is  the  only  exception,  as  it  flour ifhed  even 
in  the  worft  of  times  :  the  Roman  lawyers  were  a  re- 
fpeCtable  body,  and  lefs  the  objeCt  of  jealoufy  than 
men  of  power  and  extenfive  landed  property.  Among 
the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conquered  people,  the  fine  arts  de¬ 
cayed  ;  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  at  Rome :  the  Greeks, 
farther  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  being 
lefs  within  the  reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During 
their  depreflion,  they  were  guilty  of  the  moft  puerile 
conceits:  witnefs  verfes  compofed  in  the  form  of  an  axe, 
an  egg,  wings,  and  fuch  like.  The  ftyle  of  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  is  unequal, 
obfcure,  ftiff,  and  affeCted.  Lucian  is  the  only  exception 
that  may  be  made. 

We  fcarcely  need  any  other  caufe  but  defpotifm,  to 
account  for  the  decline  of  ftatuary  and  painting  in 
Greece.  Thefe  arts  had  arrived  at  their  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  from 
that  time  they  declined  gradually  with  the  vigour  of  a 
free  people  ;  for  Greece  was  now  cnflaved  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  power.  It  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that 
when  a  nation  becomes  ftationary  in  that  degree  of  power 
which  it  acquires  from  its  conftitution  and  fituation,  the 
national  fpirit  fubfides,  and  men  of  talents  become  rare. 
It  is  ftill  worfe  with  a  nation  that  is  funk  below  its  for¬ 
mer  power  and  pre-eminence  ;  and  worft  of  all  when  it 
is  reduced  to  flavery.  Other  caufes  concurred  to  acce¬ 
lerate  the  downfal  of  the  arts  mentioned.  Greece,  in 
the  days  of  Alexander,  was  filled  with  ftatues  of  excel¬ 
lent  workmanfhip  ;  and  there  being  little  demand  for 
more,  the  later  ftatuaries  were  reduced  to  heads  and 
bulls.  At  laft  the  Romans  put  a  total  end  both  to  fta- 
tuary  and  painting  in  Greece,  by  plundering  it  of  its 
fineft  pieces;  and  the  Greeks,  expofed  to  the  avarice  of 
the  conquerors,  bellowed  no  longer  any  money  on  the 
fine  arts. 

**;•  Petronins  The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  is  by  a  *  writer 

Arbiter.  of  talle  and  elegance  afcribed  to  a  caufe  different  from 
any  above  mentioned,  a  caufe  that  overwhelms  man¬ 
hood  as  well  as  the  fine  arts  wherever  it  prevails  5 
and  that  is  opulence,  joined  with  its  faithful  attendants 
avarice  and  luxury.  “  In  ancient  times  (fays  he), 
when  naked  virtue  had  her  admirers,  the  liberal  arts 
were  in  their  higheft  vigour  ;  and  there  was  a  generous 
conteft  among  men,  that  nothing  of  real  and  perma¬ 
nent  advantage  Ihould  long  remain  undifcovered.  De¬ 
mocritus  extracted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant; 
and,  left  the  virtue  of  a  Angle  Hone  or  twig  Ihould 
efcape  him,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experiments. 
Eudoxus,-immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  aflronomy,  fpent  his 
age  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Chryfippus,  to  ftimu- 
late  his  inventive  faculty,  thrice  purified  his  genius  with 
hellebore.  To  turn  to  the  imitative  arts ;  Lyfippus, 
while  labouring  on  the  form  of  a  Angle  ftatue,  perifhed 
from  want.  Myron,  whofe  powerful  hand  gave  to  the 
brafs  almoft  the  foul  of  man  and  animals,— at  his  death 
found  not  an  heir  !  Of  us  of  modern  times  what  lhall 
we  fay  ?  Immerfed  in  drunkennefs  and  debauchery,  we 
want  the  fpirit  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  which  we  poffefs. 
'We  inveigh  againft  the  manners  of  antiquity ;  we  ftudy 
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The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  vice  alone;  and  vice  is  all  we  teach.  Where  now  is  the 

art  of  reafoning  ?  Where  aftronomy  ?  Where  is  the 
right  path  of  wifdom  ?  What  man  now-a-days  is  heard 
in  our  temples  to  make  a  vow  for  the  attainment  of  elo¬ 
quence,  or  for  the  difcovery  of  the  fountain  of  true  phi-, 
lofophy  ?  Nor  do  we  even  pray  for  health  of  body,  or  a 
found  underftanding.  One,  while  he  has  fcarce  entered 
the  porch  of  the  temple,  devotes  a  gift  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  a  rich  relation  ;  another  prays  for  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  a  treafure ;  a  third  for  a  minifterial  fortune. 
I  he  fenate  itfelf,  the  exemplary  preceptor  of  what  is 
good  and  laudable,  has  promifed  a  thoufand  pounds  of 
gold  to  the  capitol  ;  and,  to  remove  all  reproach  from 
the  crime  of  avarice,  has  offered  a  bribe  to  Jupiter  him- 
felf.  How  Ihould  we  wonder  that  the  art  of  painting 
has  declined,  when,  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  gods  and 
men,  there  is  more  beauty  in  a  mafs  of  gold  than  in  all 
the  works  of  Phidias  and  Apelles.” — In  England,  the 
fine  arts  are  far  from  fuch  perfection  as  to  fuffer  by  opu¬ 
lence.  They  are  in  a  progrefs,  it  is  true,  toward  ma¬ 
turity  ;  but  they  proceed  in  a  very  flow  pace. 

There  is  ftill  another  caufe  that  never  fails  to  under¬ 
mine  a  fine  art  in  a  country  where  it  is  brought  to  per¬ 
fection,  abftraCting  from  every  one  of  the  caufes  above 
mentioned.  It  is  remarked  a  little  above,  that  nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  to  a  fcience  than  a  performance 
fo  much  fuperior  to  all  of  the  kind  as  to  extinguish  emu¬ 
lation.  This  remark  is  exemplified  in  the  great  Newton, 
who  having  furpaffed  all  the  ancients,  has  not  left  to  his 
countrymen  even  the  fainteft  hope  of  rivalling  him;  and 
to  that  caufe  is  attributed  the  yifible  decline  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Great  Britain.  The  fame  caufe  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  painting  among  the 
Greeks,  even  though  they  had  continued  a  free  people. 
The  decay  of  painting  in  modern  Italy  is,  probably,  ow¬ 
ing  to  thefamecaufe:  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
&c.  are  lofty  oaks  that  bear  down  young  plants  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  intercept  from  them  the  funfliine  of 
emulation.  Had  the  art  of  painting  made  a  flower  pro¬ 
grefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have  there  continued  in  vigour 
to  this  day.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays  judicioufly,  “  Ut 
primo  ad  confequendos  quos  priores  ducimus  accendi- 
mur  ;  ita,  ubi  aut  praeteriri  aut  aequari  eos  poffe  de- 
fperavimus,  ftudium  cum  fpe  fenefeit ;  et  quod  adfe- 
qui  non  poteft,  fequi  definit :  praeteritoque  eo  in  quo 
eminere  non  poflimus,  aliquid  in  quo  nitamur  conqui- 
rimus.” 

The  decline  of  an  art  or  fcience  proceeding  from  the 
foregoing  caufe,  is  the  moft  rapid  where  a  ftriCt  com- 
parifon  can  be  inftituted  between  the  works  of  differ¬ 
ent  mafters.  The  fuperiority  of  Newton  above  every 
other  mathematician  can  be  afeertained  with  precifion  ; 
and  hence  the  fudden  decline  of  that  fcience  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Italy  a  talent  for  painting  continued 
many  years  in  vigour,  becaufe  no  painter  appeared  with 
fuch  fuperiority  of  genius  as  to  carry  perfection  in 
every  branch  of  the  art.  As  one  furpaffed  in  defigning, 
one  in  colouring,  one  in  graceful  attitudes,  there  was 
ftill  fcope  for  emulation.  But  when  at  laft  there  was 
not  a  Angle  perfection  but  what  one  or  other  mafter 
had  excelled  in,  from  that  period  the  art  began  to  lan- 
guifh.  Architecture  continued  longer  in  vigour  than 
painting,  becaufe  the  principles  of  comparison  in  the 
former  are  lefs  precife  than  in  tbe  latter.  The  artift 
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Arts.  who  could  not  rival  his  predeceffors  in  an  eftablilhed 
mode,  fought  out  a  new  mode  for  himfelf,  which, 
though  perhaps  lefs  elegant  or  perfe£t,  was  for  a  time 
11  fupported  by  novelty. 

_feful  arts  Ufeful  arts  will  never  be  negle&ed  in  a  country 
Je&  fabjeft  whwe  there 

is  any  police :  for  every  man  finds  his  ac- 
to  decline.  .  .  -A.  .  rr, 

count  tn  them,  line  arts  are  more  precarious,  ihey 

are  not  relilhed  but  by  perfons  of  tafte,  who  are 
rare  ;  and  fuch  as  can  fpare  great  fums  for  fupport- 
ing  them  are  ftill  more  rare.  For  that  reafon,  they 
will  never  flourifh  in  any  country,  unlefs  patronized 
by  the  fovereign,  or  by  men  of  power  and  opulence. 
They  merit  fuch  patronage,  as  one  of  the  fprings  of 
government:  and  a  capital  fpring  they  make,  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  araufements,  and  humanizing  manners  ;  upon 
which  account  they  have  always  been  encouraged  by 
good  princes. 

General  Theory  of  the  Polite  ARTS,  The  offence  of 
of  the  po-  the  polite  arts,  as  before  obferved,  confifts  in  exprcjjion, 
hte  arts.  The  end  of  thefe  arts  is  pleafure  ;  whereas  the  end  of 
the  fciences  is  inflruBion  and  utility.  Some  of  the 
polite  arts  indeed,  as  eloquence,  poetry,  and  architec¬ 
ture,  are  frequently  applied  to  objedts  that  j  are  ufeful, 
or  exercifed  in  matters  that  are  inftrucffive,  as  we  fhall 
ftiow  more  particularly  in  their  proper  place  ;  but  in 
thefe  cafes,  though  the  ground-work  belongs  to  thofe 
fciences  which  employ  the  underftanding,  yet  the  ex- 
predion  arifes  from  the  inventive  faculty.  It  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  is  defigned  by  Minerva,  to  which  the  Mufes 
add  the  colouring,  and  the  Graces  the  frame.  This 
union  forms  therefore  the  pecfedlion  of  the  art,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  fententious  and  well  known  precept  of  Ho¬ 
race  : 

^  Omne  tufit  punftum ,  quimifeuit  utile  dulci. 

What  arts  Under  the  denomination  therefore,  of  Polite  Arts, 
]MiedIK>m  we  cornPrehend,  x*  Eloquence-,  1,  Poetry  ;  3.  Muiic  ; 

4,  Painting;  5.  Sculpture  ;  6.  Graving;  7.  Architec¬ 
ture  ;  8.  Declamation ;  9.  Dancing.  Particular  de- 
feriptions  of  j:hefe  arts  are  given  under  their  refpeflive 
names.  This  branch  of  the  prefent  article  is  intended 
as  a  general  introduction  to  them  ;  and,  as  fuch,  will 
be  occasionally  referred  to. 

There  is  one  very  effential  refledtron,  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  proper  to  make  in  the  firfl  place,  on  the  po¬ 
lite  arts  in  general.  All  the  rules  in  the  world  are  not 
fufficient  to  make  a  great  poet,  an  able  orator,  or  an 
excellent  artill  ;  becaufe  the  quality  neceflary  to  form 
thefe,  depends  on  the  natural  difpofition,  the  fire  of 
genius,  which  no  human  art  can  confer,  but  which  is 
|UfeoTf4  the  pure  gift  of  heaven.  The  rules,  however,  will 
!  :epts,  "prevent  a  man  .from  being  a  bad  artift,  a  dull  orator,  or 
a  wretched  poet ;  feeing  they  are  the  reflexions  of  the 
greateft  matters  in  thofe  arts,  and  that  they  point  out 
the  rocks  which  the  artift  fliould  fhun  in  the  exercife  of 
his  talents.  They  are  of  ufe  moreover,  in  facilitating  his 
labours,  and  in  direXing  him  to  arrive  by  the  ftiorteft 
and  fureft  road  at  perfedlion.  They  refine,  ftrengthen, 
and  confirm  his  tafte.  Nature,  abandoned  to  herfelf,  has 
fomething  conftantly  wild  and  favage.  Art,  founded  on 
juft  and  fagacious  rules,  gives  her  elegance,  dignity,  and 
politenefs  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  facrifice  properly  to 
the  Graces,  without  knowing  the  incenfe  that  is  pleafing 
to  them. 

Beauty  is  the  objeX  of  all  the  polite  arts.  It  is  not, 
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however,  fo  eafy,  as  it  may  feem,  to  give  a  clear  and  Arts. 

determinate  idea  of  what  we^precifely  mean  by  that  - v~  1 

term*.  Many  able  writers,  who  have  treated  ex-  15 
prefsly  on  the  fubjeX,  have  fhown  that  they  were  to-  nu^ tafte’ 
tally  ignorant  of  what  it  was.  It  is  one  of  thefe  expref-  what. 
lions  that  we  comprehend  immediately,  that  prefent  *  See  th* 
us  with  a  clear  and  precife  idea,  that  leave  a  diftinX  article 
impreflion  on  our  minds,  when  it  is  limply  written  0r  %eauty* 
pronounced  ;  but  which  philofophers  envelope  in  daik- 
nefs,  when  they  attempt  to  elucidate  it  by  definitions 
and  deferiptions  ;  and  the  more,  as  mankind  have  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  beauty,  their  opinions  and  taftes  being 
as  various  as  their  underftandings  and  phyliognomies. 

We  may  fay,  however,  in  general,  that  beauty  refults 
from  the  various  perfeXions  of  which  any  objeX  is  fuf- 
ceptible,  and  which  it  adlually  poffeffes ;  and  that  the 
perfeXions  which  produce  beauty  confift  principally  in 
the  agreeable  and  delightful  proportions  which  are 
found,  I.  Between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  ob- 
jedl  ;  2.  Between  each  part  and  the  whole  together; 

3.  Between  the  parts  and  the  end  or  defign  of  the 
objeX  to  which  they  belong.  Genius ,  or  invention,  is 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  beauty  is  produced. 

TaJIe f,  difpofition,  or  rather  the  natural  fenfation  off  See  Tafte, 
the  mind  refined  by  art,  ferves  to  guide  the  genius  in 
difeerning,  embracing,  and  producing,  that  which  is 
beautiful  of  every  kind.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  general  theory  of  the  polite  arts  is  nothing 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  what  they  contain  that  is 
truly  beautiful  and  agreeable;  and  it  is  this  knowledge, 
this  theory,  which  modern  philofophers  call  by  the 
Latin  name  of  cejlhetica . 

It  Ihould  be  conftantly  remembered,  that  the  effence 
of  the  polite  arts  confifts  in  expreftion.  This  expreflion 
lies  fometimes  in  the  words,  and  fometimes  in  the 
pen  ;  fometimes  in  founds  and  their  harmony,  and  at 
others  in  corporeal  altitudes  ;  fometimes  in  the  pen¬ 
cil  or  in  the  chifel,  and  at  others  in  the  graver  ;  fome¬ 
times  in  a  proper  difpofition  or  judicious  employment 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  at  others  merely  in  their 
manner  of  aXing.  From  whence  arife  thofe  arts  that 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  are  deferibed  in  their 
order.  IC- 

The  general  theory  of  the  polite  arts,  or  ejlhetics ,  Firft  gene, 
neceffarity  fuppofes,  therefore,  certain  rules;  but  thefe  ralruie. 
general  rules  are  of  no  great  number.  The  firft  is, 

That  whoever  would  devote  himfelf  to  the  polite  arts, 
fhould  above  all  things  confult  his  genius' ;  diveft  himfelf 
of  felf-love  ;  and  examine  if  he  be  a  true  fon  of  Apollo, 
and  cherifhed  by  the  Mufes  :  for 

In  vain,  rafti  author,  doft  thou  ftrive  to  climb, 

By  lofty  verfe,  Parnaffus1  height  fublime, 

If  heaven  does  not  by  fecret  powers  infpire, 

Or  if  thy  natal  ftar  darts  not  poetic  fire. 

\ 

This  precept  with  regard  to  poetry  in  particular,  is 
applicable  to  all  the  polite  arts  in  general :  for  their  jy 
molt  happy  fuccefs  is  founded  on  imagination.  By  Imagina- 
this  term,  we  underftand,  in  general,  a  laculty  of  the  ^on  what, 
mind,  a  particular  genius,  a  lively  invention,  a  certain 
fubtle  fpirit,  which  gives  a  facility  in  difeovering 
fomething  new.  But  it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  deferibe 
juft  bounds  to  this  term  new ,  which  mutt  not  be  here  13 
taken  in  an  abfoltfte  fenfe.  Solomon  wifely  remarks,  Novelty 
that,  even  in  his  time,  there  was  nothing  new  under and  Invert-* 
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the  fun .  In  faX,  all  that  exifts,  and  all  that  is  capable 
*  of  being  difeovered  in  the  known  world,  has  already 
been  di (covered.  The  fine  arts  in  their  imitations  of 
nature,  in  their  expreflions,  can  borrow  images,  fi¬ 
gures,  companions,  from  thole  things  only  that  exift 
and  are  known.  As  there  have  been  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  to  our  days,  millions  of  authors  in 
each  of  the  polite  arts,  almoft  all  the  poflible  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  various  fubjeXs  have  been  produced  by 
their  lively  imaginations  \  and  when  we  hear  the  igno¬ 
rant  part  of  mankind  talk  of  a  work  of  wit  or  of  art 
that* is  entirely  new,  that  offers  ideas  which  were  be¬ 
fore  utterly  unknown,  that  had  never  entered  into  the 
brain  of  any  other  man,  we  fliould  refer  fuch  affertions 
to  the  clafs  of  popular  errors  :  and  reflect  on  thofe  fto- 
•ries  we  every  day  here  of  certain  empirics,  who  pretend 
to  be  alone  poffeffed  of  marvellous  methods  of  cure  by 
means  of  fimples  )  as  if  there  were  any  plant,  any  ftalk 
of  grafs  that  grows  in  our  world,  that  can  have  efcaped 
the  refearchcS  of  botanifts.  But  the  novelty,  of  which 
we  here  fpeak,  confifts  in  the  ingenious  ufe  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  all  the  various  objeXs  of  nature,  that  are  new, 
happy,  and  agreeable,  that  have  not  yet  been  exhauft- 
ed,  and  which  appear  even  to  be  inexhauftible  *,  and  of 
the  ufe  which  the  artift  makes  of  all  new  difeoveries, 
which  he  turns  to  his  advantage  by  a  judicious  appli¬ 
cation.  Invention  therefore  fuppofes  a  confiderable 
fund  of  preliminary  knowledge,  fuch  as  is  capable  of 
furnifhing  ideas  and  images,  to  form  new  combinations. 
But  there  is  no  ai;t  by  which  invention  itfelf  can  be 
produced  )  for  that,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  the  gift 
of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  an  endowment  which  we  cannot 
even  make  ufe  of  whenever  we  pleafe.  We  would  ra¬ 
ther  fay,  therefore,  that  invention  confifts  in  producing, 
in  works  of  genius,  that  which  is  unexpe&ed  ;  an  objeX, 
a  harmony,  a  perfeXion,  a  thought,  an  expreflion  of 
which  we  had  no  idea,  that  we  could  not  fortfee,  nor 
hope  to  find,  where  the  artift  has  fo  happily  placed  it, 
and  where  we  perceive  it  with  delight.  This  idea  ap¬ 
pears  applicable  to  fuch  of  the  polite  arts  as  affeX  the 
mind  by  the  hearing  as  well  as  by  the  fight  \  and  it  is 
a  matter  that  is  highly  effential. 

The  fecond  rule  is,  That  every  artift  ought  incef- 
fantly  to  labour  in  the  improvement  of  his  tajle ;  in 
acquiring  that  fenfible,  refined,  and  clear  difeernment, 
by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  real 
beauties  in  each  objeX,  the  ornaments  that  are  agree¬ 
able  to  it,  and  the  proportions  and  relations  that  fubfift 
among  the  feveral  parts  :  and  by  this  faculty,  he  will 
be  regulated  in  the  employment  of  his  natural  talents. 
This  labour  confifts  not  only  in  the  profound  reflexions 
lie  will  make  on  the  properties  of  objeXs,  as  they  relate 
to  the  fine  arts,  but  alfo  in  a  conftant,  afliduous  ftudy 
of  the  grand  models  of  beauty. 

The  third  rule  to  be  obferved  in  the  praXice  of  the 
polite  arts,  is  the  imitation  of  nature .  Every  objeX  in 
the  univerfe  has  its  peculiar  nature,  of  which  the  artift 
fliould  never  lofe  fight  in  his  manner  of  treating  it.  In 
vain  will  he  otherwife  ornament  his  work  with  the  moft 
refined  and  moft. brilliant  ftrokes  ;  /or,  if  nature  be  not 
juftly  imitated,  it  will  for  ever  remain  imperfeX.  The 
fublime  Homer  has  fometimes  finned  againft  this  rule  : 
for,  as  the  gods  have  a  nature  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
it  cannot  be  a  juft  imitation  when  we  attribute  to  them 
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paflions  that  are  fcarcely  pardonable  in  mortals,  and  make  Arts, 
them  frequently  converfe  in  a  language  that  is  at  once vr— w 
vulgar  and  ridiculous.  It  was  not  to  imitate*  nature, 
to  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  hero,  at  the  moment  of  a 
decifive  battle,  a  harangue  that  muft  become  tedious 
by  its  exceftive  length,  and  which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  heard  by  the  thoufandth  part  of  a  numerous 
army:  but  we  have  already  touched  upon  fome’of  the 
faults  that  are  ftrewed  over  the  poems  of  that  great 
man  \  to  multiply  or  dwell  upon  them  would  be  un¬ 
grateful.  We  muft,  however,  obferve  that  this  imita¬ 
tion  of  nature,  which  appears  at  firft  view  fo  fimple 
and  fo  eafy,  is  of  all  things  the  moft  difficult  in  prac¬ 
tice  5  and  that  it  requires  a  difeernment  fo  fagacious, 
and  an  expreftion  fo  happy,  as  is  rarely  bellowed  by 
heaven  on  mortal  man.  * 

Perfpicuity  forms  the  fourth  rule  of  expreflion.  In4th,  Per- 
all  the  fine  arts,  in  general,  an  obfeure,  perplexed,  am-fpicuity. 
biguous,  and  elaborate  expreflion,  is  always  bad.  The 
true  linking  beauty  muft  be  manifeft  and  perceptible 
to  the  moft  ignorant  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  moft 
learned.  Thofe  are  even  falfe  or  inferior  beauties  that 
have  occafion  for  a  covering,  a  kind  of  veil  that  may 
make  them  appear  greater  than  they  really  are  :  true 
beauty  wants  no  veil,  but  Ihines  by  its  native  luftre. 

From  the  union  of  the  true  imitation  of  nature  with 
perfpicuity  of  expreflion  arifes  that  truth  which  is  fo  ef¬ 
fential  in  the  produXions  of  the  fine  arts.  ■ 

In  all  the  polite  arts,  and  in  all  the  fubjeXs  they  5th,  Elm- 
embrace,  there  muft  neceffarily  reign  an  elevation  of  tion  of  fen- 
fentiment,  that  expreffes  each  objeX  in  the  greateft timent* 
perfeXion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  ;  that  imitates  na¬ 
ture  in  her  moft  exalted  beauty.  This  makes  the 
fifth  general  rule.  The  defign  of  the  fine  arts  being 
to  excite  pleafure  by  the  expreflion  of  that  which  is 
beautiful,  every  artift  fliould  raife  himfelf  above  his 
fubjeX  ;  and,  choofing  the  moft  favourable  light  where¬ 
in  to  place  it,  fhould  there  embellifh  it  with  the  great- 
eft,  moft  noble,  and  beautiful  ornaments,  that  his  own 
genius  can  fuggeft  ;  Hill,  however,  obferving  a  flriX 
imitation  of  nature.  23 

From  the  obfervation  of  thefe  two  laft  rules  refults  6th,  The 
the  fublime ,  which  is  the  union  of  the  greateft  perfpi- 
cuity  with  the  ftriXeft  truth  and  moft  exalted  eleva- vourc(1  af„ 
tion  poflible.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark  here,  that  the  ter. 
moft  fimple  and  common  fubjeXs  are  fufceptible  of  a 
fublime  that  is  agreeable  to  their  nature.  An  idyl  or 
landfcape  may  be  as  fublime  in  their  kinds  as  an  epic 
poem  or  a  hiftory  piece.  When  Mofes  begins  the  book 
of  Genefis,  with  thefe  words,  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  or  when  he  tells  us, 
that  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light ,  and  there  was  light ; 
thefe  expreflions  are  fublime  in  the  higheft  degree,  be- 
caufe  they  are  perfeXly  clear,  true,  and  elevated.  E- 
very  author  fhould  therefore  endeavour  after  the  fu¬ 
blime  *  in  every  fubjeX  that  he  undertakes  5  and  this*  See  the 
makes  the  fixth  and  laft  general  rule  in  the  praXice  ofartkl® 
the  polite  arts.  But  if  he  cannot  attain  to  this,  it 
however,  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  he  conftantly 
make  ufe  of  expreflions  that  are  noble  and  refried,  E- 
very  thing  that  is  low ,  indecent ,  or  difagreeable ,  is  na¬ 
turally  repugnant  to  the  fublime,  and  ought  to  be  for 
ever  baniftied  from  all  works  that  proceed  from  the 
noble  and  liberal  arts. 
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ART  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  fuperfti- 

u  tious  pra&iccs,  as,  St  An  [elm's  art ,  St  Paul's  art 
Artaxata.  9 

Art  and  Part,  in  Scots  Law,  See  Accessory. 

ART  A,  by  forae  called  Lana,  a  town  of  Lower 
Albania,  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  Greek  arch- 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and  contains 
about  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks  • 
but  the  former  are  the  moft  numerous.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  has  as  many  windows  and  doors  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year.  It  is  fupported  by  above  2000  marble 
pillars  5  and  was  built  by  Michael  Ducas  Comneno 
■emperor  of  Conftantinople,  as  appears  by  an  infcription 
over  the  great  door.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade, 
particularly  in  tobacco  and  furs.  E.  Long*,  aj.  oq’ 
N.  Lat.  39.  28.  6  6  6  ’ 

ARi'ABA,  an  ancient  meafure  of  capacity  ufed  by 
the  Perfians,  Medes,  and  Egyptians. 

>  The  Perfian  artaba  is  represented  by  Herodotus  as 
bigger  than  the  Attic  medimnus  by  three  Atic  choe- 
nixes;  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  equal  to  6^ 
Roman  modii  ;  confequently  that  it  contained  1667 
pounds  of  wine  or  water,  or  1267  pounds  of  wheat. 
The  Egyptian  artaba  contained  five  Roman  modii,  and 
fell  fhort  of  the  Attic  medimnus  by  one  modius;  confe¬ 
quently  held  I33f  pounds  of  water  or  wine,  100  pounds 
of  wheat,  or  60  of  flour. 

AR1  AB  ANUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Par- 
ihia.  See  Parthia. 

ARTABAZUS,  the  fon  of  Pharnaces,  command- 
cd  the  Parthians  and  Chorafmians  in  the  famous  expe¬ 
dition  of  Xerxes.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he 
efcorted  the  king  his  mafter  to  the  Hellefpont  with 
60,000  chofen  men  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  in 
which  Mardonius  engaged  contrary  to  his  advice,  he 
made  a  noble  retreat,  and  returned  to  Afia  with  40,000 
men  under  his  command. 

ARrAXATA,  the  royal  refidence  and  metro¬ 
polis  of  Armenia  Major  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Juvenal), 
and  built  according  to  a  plan  of  Hannibal,  for  King 
Artaxias,  after  whom  it  was  called.  It  was  fituated 
on  an  elbow  of  the  river  Araxes,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  peninfula,  and  furrounded  the  town  like  a  wall,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  but  this  fide  was  fe- 
cured  by  a  rampart  and  ditch.  This  town  was  deem¬ 
ed  fo  ftrong,  that  Lucullus,  after  having  defeated  Ti- 
granes,  durft  not  lay  fiege  to  it  ;  but  Pompey  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  deliver  it  up  without  flriking  a  blow.  It 
was  then  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  but  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  have  a  tradition,  that  the  ruins  of  it  are  dill  to  be 
feen  at  a  place  called  Ardachat .  Sir  John  Chardin 
fays,  that  it  has  the  name  of  Ardachat  from  Artaxias, 
whom  in  the  Eaft  they  call  Ardechier .  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  ftately  palace  which  the  Armenians  take 
to  be  that  of  I  iridate3  who  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Conftantine  the  Great.  One  front  of  this  building  is 
but  half  ruined,  and  there  are  many  other  fine  antiqui¬ 
ties  which  the  inhabitants  call  TaB  Tradat ,  that  is, 
the  throne  of  Tiridates.  Tavernier  alfo  mentions  the 
ruins  of  Artaxata  between  Erivan  and  Mount  Ararat, 
but  does  not  fpecify  them.  The  ancient  geographers 
mention  another  city  of  the  fame  name,  like  wife  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  Araxes,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  Me¬ 
dia,^  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Acro- 
jpatia. 
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ARTAXERXES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Per-  Artaxerxes 
fia.  See  Persia.  ]\ 

ARLEDI,  Peter,  an  eminent  naturalift,  was  born 
in  Sweden  in  the  year  1705,  in  the  province  of  An-  . 
germania.  Although  his  parents  were  poor,  yet  it 
appears  they  found  means  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  with  this  view  they  fent  him  to  the  college 

Hurnefand.  Intending  to  embrace  the  ecclefiaftical 
profeflion,  he  went  in  1724  to  Upfal  but  being  fond 
of  the  dudy  of  natural  hidory,  he  yielded  to  the  bent 
of  inclination,  and  dire#ed  his  attention  towards  me¬ 
dicine.  In  natural  hidory  he  made  rapid  progrefs,  and 
foon  arofe  to  confiderable  eminence,  particularly  in  the 
knowledge  of  Ichthyology .  His  reputation  for  natural 
knowledge  was  high  when  Linnaeus  arrived  at  Upfal  in 
the  year  1728.  A  lading  friendfhip  was  formed  between 
thefe  two  great  men.  Confining  his  botanical  dudies  to 
the  umbelliferous  plants,  he  fuggeded  a  new  mode  of 
codification ;  but  Artedi  was  much  better  acquainted 
with  chemiftry  than  botany.  His  attention  was  chiefly 
dire#ed  to  ichthyology,  the  claflification  of  which  he 
greatly  reformed,  and  new-modelled  upon  philofophi- 
cal  principles.  This  arrangement  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  as  a  naturalifl.  When  the  two  friends 
were  about  to  leave  Upfal,  Linnaeus  to  go  to  Lapland, 
and  Artedi  to  England,  they  reciprocally  bequeathed 
to  each  other  their  manufcripts  and  books  upon  the 
event  of  death.  In  the  year  1735,  they,  however, 
met  again  at  Leyden,  where  Artedi  was  introduced  to 
Seba,  and  employed  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  the 
third  volume  of  that  eminent  naturalift’s  Thefaurus , 
which^  chiefly  related  to  fifiies.  Artedi  formed  the 
refolution,  as  foon  as  that  work  was  finifhed,  to  yet  urn 
to  his  native  country,  to  publifh  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labours  ;  but  unfortunately  as  he  was  returning  home 
from  Seba’s  houfe  on  the  evening  of  September  27* 

1 735*  the  night  being  dark,  he  fell  into  the  canal  and 
was  drowned.  According  to  agreement,  his  manu¬ 
fcripts  came  into  the  hands  of  Linnseus,  and  he  pub- 
liflied  his  Bibliotheca  Ichthyologica,  and  Phi/ofophia  Ich~ 
thyologica,  together  with  a  life  of  the  author,  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  the  year  1738.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ARTEDI  A.  See  Botany  Index. 

ARPEMIDORUS,  famous  for  his  Treatife  on 
Dreams.  He  was  born  at  Ephefus,  but  took  upon  him 
the  furname  of  Daldianus  in  this  book,  by  way  of 
refpeft  to  his  mother  country  Daltis.  He  flyled  him- 
felf  the  Ephejian  in  his  other  performances.  He  not 
only  bought  up  all  that  had  been  written  concerning 
the  explication  of  dreams,  which  amounted  to  many 
volumes  ;  but  he  likewife  fpent  many  years  in  travel¬ 
ling,  in  order  to  contra#  an  acquaintance  with  for¬ 
tune-tellers;  he  alfo  carried  on  an  extenfive  correfpon- 
dence  with  all  the  people  of  this  fort  in  the  cities  and 
afl'emblies  ot  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  moft  populous 
iflands ;  collecting  at  the  fame  time  all  the  old  dreams, 
and  the  events  which  are  faid  to  have  followed  them. 

The  work  which  he  wrote  on  dreams  confifted  of  five 
books:  the  firft  three  were  dedicated  to  one  Caflius 
Maximus  ;  and  the  daft  two  to  his  fon,  whom  he  took 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  inftru#  in  the  nature  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  dreams.  Phis  work,  though  filled  with 
frivolous  obfervations,  contains  fome  things  that  are 
interefting.  It  was  firft  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice  in 
15185  and  Rigaltius  publifhed  an  edition  at  Paris,  in 
4  T  Greek' 
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Artemifia,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1603,  and  added  fome  notes.  Ar-  fury. 
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Artemifi-  temidorus  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  upon  Auguries,  and  an- 
,  um>  other  upon  Chiromancy  •,  but  they  are  not  extant.  He 
lived  under  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 

ARTEMISIA,  wife  of  Maufolus,  king  ef  Caria, 
has  immortalized  herfelf  by  the  honours  which  {lie  paid 
to  the  memory  of  her  hufband.  She  built  for  him  in 
Halicarnaffus,  a  very  magnificent  tomb,  called  the  Man- 
foleum ,  which  was  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  from  which  the  title  of  Maufoleum  was  af¬ 
terwards  given  to  all  tombs  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur  3  but  fhe  died  of  regret  and  forrow  before 
the  Maufoleum  was  finiftied.  She  appointed  panegy¬ 
rics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  him,  and  propofed  a  prize 
of  great  value  for  the  perfon  who  ftiould  compofe  the 
beft.  He  died  about  the  end  of  the  106th  Olympiad, 
351  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  and  the  daughter  of 
Ligdamis,  marched  in  perfon  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  againft  the  Greeks,  and  performed  wonders  in 
the  fea-fight  near  Salamis,  480  years  before  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  era.  Being  purfued  by  an  Athenian  veffel,  (lie 
attacked  one  of  the  Perfian  (hips,  commanded  by  De- 
mafithymus,  king  of  Calyndus,  her  enemy,  and  funk 
it  3  on  which  the  Athenians,  thinking  that  her  fhip 
was  on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks,  ceafed  their  purfuit  3 
but  Xerxes  was  the  principal  perfon  impofed  upon  in 
this  affair  3  for  believing  die  had  funk  an  Athenian 
veffel,  he  declared,  that  “  the  men  had  behaved  like 
women,  and  the  women  like  men.”  Xerxes  intruded 
her  with  the  care  of  the  young  princes  of  Perfia,  his 
fons,  when,  agreeably  to  her  advice,  he  abandoned 
Greece,  in  order  to  return  to  Afia.  Thefe  great  qua¬ 
lities,  did  not  fecure  her  from  the  wTcaknefs  of  love  : 
{he  was  paflionately  fond  of  a  man  of  Abydos,  whofe 
name  was  Dardanus,  and  was  fo  enraged  at  his  negleCt 
of  her,  that  file  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  afleep. 
The  gods  in  order  to  punifii  her  for  this,  infpired  her 
with  a  ftill  ftronger  pafiion  for  him  3  fo  that  the  oracle 
having  advifed  her  to  go  to  Leucas,  which  was  the 
ufage  of  defperate  lovers,  fhe  took  the  leap  from 
thence,  and  was  interred  at  that  place. — Many  writers 
confound  this  Artemifia  with  the  former,  the  wife  of 
Maufolus. 

Artemisia,  Mugivort ,  Southernwood ,  and  Worm¬ 
wood,  See  Botany  Index . 

ARTEMISIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promon¬ 
tory  on  the  north-eaft  of  Euboea,  (called  Leon  and 
Cale  A&e  by  Ptolemy),  memorable  for  the  firft  fea  en¬ 
gagements  between  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes. 

The  Grecian  fleet  was  flationed  in  the  harbour  3 
while  that  of  the  Perfians,  too  numerous  for  any  har¬ 
bour  to  contain,  had  anchored  in  the  road  that  extends 
between  the  cit*y  of  Caftanaea  and  the  promontory  of 
Sepias,  on  the  coaft  of  Theffaly. 

The  firft  linfe  of  their  fleet  was  ftieltered  by  the  coaft 
of  Theffaly  3  but  the  other  lines,  to  the  number  of  fe¬ 
ven,  rode  at  anchor,  at  fmall  intervals,  with  the  prows 
of  the  veffels  turned  to  the  fea.  When  they  adopted 
this  arrangement,  the  waters  were  fmooth,  the  iky 
clear,  the  weather  calm  and  ferene:  but  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fecond  day  after  their  arrival  on  the  coaft1, 
the  fky  began  tc*  lower  3  the  appearance  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  grew  threatening  and  terrible  3  a  dreadful  ftorm 
fucceeded,  and  for  three  days  raged  with  unabating 


Four  hundred  galleys  were  deftroyed  by  its  vio-  Artemi!!, 
lence,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  ftorefhips  and  tranfpurts.  um.  ' 
Eight  hundred  ftiips  of  war,  however,  befides  innume-  w 
rable  veffels  of  burden,  failed  into  the  Pegafean  bay, 
and  anchored  in  the  road  of  Aphete,  which,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  a  few  miles,  lies  dire.6tly  oppofite  to  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Artemifium. 

The  Grecians  had  pofted  centinels  on  the  heights  of  From  Gil* 
Euboea  to  obferve  the  confequcnce  of  the  ftorm,  and^J^" 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When  informed1 
of  the  difafter  which  had  befallen  them,  they  poured 
out  a  joyous  libation,  and  facrifieed  with  pious  grati¬ 
tude,  to  “  Neptune  the  Deliverer.” 

The  Perfians,  however,  being  recovered  from  the 
terrors  of  the  ftorm,  prepared  for  battle  3  and  as  they 
entertained  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  of  conquering,  they 
detached  200  of  their  beft  failing  veffels  round  the  ifle 
of  Euboea,  to  intercept  the  expeCted  flight  of  the  ene¬ 
my  through  the  narrow  Euripus. 

About  funfet  the  Grecian  fleet  approached  in.  a  line  3 
and  the  Perfians  met  them  with  the  confidence  of  vic¬ 
tory,  as  their  (hips  were  ftill  fufficiently  numerous  to 
furround  thofe  of  their  opponents.  At  the  firft  fignal 
the  Greeks  formed  into  a  circle,  at  the  fecond  they 
began  the  fight.  Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  and  having  the  enemy  on  every  fide,  they  foon 
took  30  of  their  ftiips,  and  funk  many  more.  Night 
came  on,  accompanied  with  an  impetuous  ftorm  of 
rain  and  thunder  3  the  Greeks  retired  into  the  harbour 
of  Artemifium  3  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  coaft; 
of  Theffaly. 

By  good  fortune,  however,  rather  than  by  defign, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Perfian  fleet  efcaped  immediate 
deftru&ion,  and  gained  the  Pegafean  bay  3  but  the 
ftiips  ordered  to  fail  round  Euboea  met  with  a  more 
dreadful  difafter.  They  were  overtaken  by  the  ftorm, 
after  they  had  adventured  further  from  the  (here  than 
was  ufual  with  the  wrary  mariners  of  antiquity.  Clouds 
foon  intercepted  the  ftars,  by  which  alone  they  direct¬ 
ed  their  courfe  3  and  after  continuing  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  night  the  fport  of  the  elements, 
they  all  perifhed  miferably  amidft  the  ftioals  and  rocks 
of  an  unknown  coaft. 

The  morning  arofe  with  different  profpeCts  and  hopes 
to  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks.  To  the  former  it 
difeovered  the  extent  of  their  misfortunes  3  to  the 
latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement  of  53  Athenian 
ftiips.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  circumftance, 
they  determined  again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the 
fame  hour  as  on  the  preceding  day,  becaufe  their 
knowledge  of  the  coaft  and  their  {kill  in  fighting  their 
ftiips  rendered  the  dufk  peculiarly  propitious  to  their 
defigns.  At  the  appointed  time,  they  failed  towards 
the  road  of  Aphete  3  and  having  cut  off  the  Cilician 
fquadron  from  the  reft,  totally  deftroyed  it,  and  re¬ 
turned  at  night  to  Artemifium. — The  Perfian  com¬ 
manders  being  deeply  affeCled  with  their  repeated  dif- 
afters,  but  ftill  more  alarmed  at  the  much-dreaded  re- 
fentment  of  their  king,  they  determined  to  make  one 
vigorous  effort  for  reftoring  the  glory  of  their  arms. 

By  art  and  ftratagem,  and  under  favour  of  the  night, 
the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained  many  important  advan¬ 
tages.  It  now  belonged  to  the  Perfians  to  choofe  the 
time  for  aClion.  On  the  third  day  at  noon,  they  fail¬ 
ed  forth  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  was  ftill  fuf- 
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>-  ficiently  ex  ten  five  to  enfold  the  Grecian  line.  The 
Greeks,  animated  by  former  fuccefs,  were  averfe  to 
decline  any  offer  of  battle  }  yet  it  is  probable  that  their 
admirals,  and  particularly  Themiftocles,  would  much 
rather  have  delayed  it  to  a  more  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Rage,  refentment,  and  indignation,  fupplied  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  barbarians  in  (kill  and  courage.  The  battle 
was  longer,  and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any  former  oc- 
cafion  ;  many  Grecian  veffels  were  deftroyed,  five  were 
taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who  particularly  fignalized 
themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Athe¬ 
nians  did  on  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  perfevering  va¬ 
lour  of  the  latter  at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  reti¬ 
ring,  and  acknowledging  their  fuperiority,  by  leaving 
them  in  poffeflion  of  the  dead  and  the  wreck.  But  the 
vi&ory  coll  them  dear  j  fince  their  veffels,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced  to  a  very  (batter¬ 
ed  condition  ;  and  their  great  inferiority  in  the  number 
and  fize  of  their  (hips,  made  them  feel  more  fenlibly 
every  diminution  of  llrength. 

Artemisium,  a  town  ofOenotria,  (Stephanus):  now 
S.  Agatha ,  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  on  the  river  Pifaurus, 
or  la  Foglia,  diftant  eight  miles  from  the  Tufcan  fea. — 
Another  of  the  Conteftani,  in  Spain,  (Strabo)  ;  other- 
wife  called  Dianium :  now  Denia ,  on  the  fea  coaft  of 
Valencia. 

ARTERIOTOMY,  the  opening  an  artery,  with 
defign  to  procure  an  evacuation  of  blood.  See  Sur¬ 
gery. 

ARTERY,  in  Anatomy ,  a  conical  tube  or  canal 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
body.  See  Anatomy. 
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fi&ions  and  diftorted  by  the  perverfions  of  folly  ;  they  Arthur. 

are  inconfiftent  equally  with  the  (late  of  the  times,  and  - v - 1 ' 

the  hiftory  of  the  continent  and  the  ifiand.  And  the  HjAory  °f 
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ARTHRITIS,  in  Medicine ,  the  Gout.  See  the 
Index  fubjoined  to  Medicine. 

ARTHRODIA,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  genus  of  im¬ 
perfect  cryftals,  found  always  in  complex  maffes,  and 
forming  long  Angle  pyramids,  with  very  (hort  and  (len¬ 
der  columns. 

Arthrodia,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fpecies  of  articulation, 
wherein  the  flat  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  dial- 
low  focket  in  the  other.  The  humerus  and  fcapula  are 
joined  by  this  fpecies  of  articulation. 

ARTHUR,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the  Britons,  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Uthor  Pendragon  king  of 
Britain,  and  to  have  been  born  in  501.  His  life  is  a 
continued  feene  of  wonders.  It  is  faid  that  he  killed 
four  hundred  and  feventy  Saxons  with  his  own  hand  in 
one  day ;  and,  after  having  fubdued  many  mighty  na¬ 
tions,  and  inftituted  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  died  A.  D.  542,  of  wounds  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  battle.  The  mod  particular  detail  of  his  (lory 
and  his  exploits  is  that  given  by  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth : 
but  the  probable  there  is  {o  blended  with  the  marvel¬ 
lous  and  the  extravagant,  that  not  only  the  truth  of  the 
whole,  but  even  the  reality  of  Arthur’s  exiftence,  has 
been  called  in  quellion. 

In  this  controverfy,  Mr  Whittaker  has  taken  much 
pains  to  vindicate  the  exiflence,  and  diferiminate  be¬ 
tween  the  real  and  the  fabulous  tranfaClions,  of  the 
Britifh  worthy.  “  Many  of  the  actions  (he  obferves) 
attributed  to  Arthur  by  the  Welfh  chronicles  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  are  as  abfurd  in  themfelves  as  they  are  fpurious 
in  their  authority.  Written,  as  thofe  narratives  were, 
many  centuries  after  the  faCts,  and  being  merely  the 
authentic  accounts  of  Arthur,  embelliflied  with  the 
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ignorance  of  the  forgers,  and  the  credulity  of  their ger^wol  ii. 
abettors,  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  injudicioufnefs  4th’ edit/ * 
and  incredulity  of  the  opponents  to  both.  If  forae  ac-p.  31  .etfeq. 
counts  of  Arthur  and  Cunobeline  in  thefe  hiflories  be 
certainly  fpurious,  others  are  as  certainly  genuine. 

And  the  relations  of  Suetonius,  Dio,  and  Nennius,  arc 
'  not  to  be  rejected,  becaufe  of  the  falsehoods  which  ira- 
pofture  has  grafted  upon  them,  and  abfurdity  admit¬ 
ted  with  them. 

“  The  exiftence  of  Arthur  is  evinced  by  that  of  the 
fables,  which  have  at  once  annihilated  his  a&ions  and 
his  name  with  the  misjudging  critic.  And  the  rea- 
foner’s  own  arguments  really  turn  againft  himfelf,  and 
demonftrate  the  point  which  they  were  intended  to  dif- 
prove.  The  annals  of  Wales  have  long  laboured  in 
Arthur’s  commendation.  The  Highlanders  have  long 
had  a  poetical  hiftory  of  his  exploits  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  The  whole  ifiand  is  in  traditionary  poffeflion  of 
his  charader  ;  and  600  or  700  places  within  it  are  (till 
diftinguiflied  by  his  name. 

“  The  genuine  adlions  of  the  chief  are  mentioned 
by  his  own  hiftorians,  with  a  modefty  and  concifenefs 
that  is  no  bad  argument  of  the  truth,  and  with  a  par¬ 
ticularity  of  time  and  place  that  is  a  good  evidence  of 
the  fa£ts.  They  are  noticed  by  men,  whom  the  death 
of  the  hero  had  exempted  from  all  temptation  to  flat¬ 
tery  :  they  are  recited  by  perfons,  whom  a  proximity 
to  the  time  had  precluded  from  all  poflibility  of  mif- 
take  :  and  they  are  attefted  by  the  bed  hiftorical  au¬ 
thority,  writers  who  lived  cotemporary  with  him,  au¬ 
thors  who  converfed  with  his  warriors,  and  hiftorians 
that  wrote  within  a  few  years  after  him.  He  is  fpo- 
ken  of  as  the  honourable  father  of  the  Britifti  heroes 
by  the  aged  Llomarch,  a  writer  a&ually  cotemporary 
with  him,  and  fome  timerefident  at  his  court.  One  of 
his  greater  aliens  is  incidentally  recorded  by  Talieflin, 
an  hiftorical  bard  living  under  Maelwn  G wined,  who 
was  a  fovereign  among  the  Britons  in  the  days  of  Ar¬ 
thur,  Gildas,  and  Llomarch.  Another  of  his  confider- 
able  exploits  is  cafually  intimated  by  Myrdhin  Wyhlt  or 
Merlinus  Caledonius,  who  complains  of  the  fevere  treat¬ 
ment  which  he  himfelf  received  from  Rydderch  Hael, 


g  cotemporary  with  Urien  Reged,  and  engaged 


a  king 

with  him  in  a  war  againft  the  Saxons  on  the  death”  of 
Ida  in  590.  And  all  his  a£lions  are  particularly  reci¬ 
ted  by  Nennius. 

“  In  the  HiJIoria  Britonum  of  this  laft  author,  Ar¬ 
thur’s  victories  over  the  Saxons  are  thus  recorded. 
The  firft  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  is  denominated  Glem.  The  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  were  upon  another  river,  that  is  called  Z)«- 
g/asy  and  lies  in  the  region  Linuis.  The  fixth  was  on 
a  ftream,  which  bears  the  appellation  of  Bajfas .  The 
feventh  was  in  the  wood  of  Celidon,  that  is,  in  Cat 
Coit  Celidon.  The  eighth  was  at  Caftle  Gunnion  5 
and  the  ninth  was  at  the  city  of  the  Legion.  The 
tenth  w?as  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ribroit  j  the  ele¬ 
venth  at  the  hill  Agned  Catbregonion  *,  and  the  twelfth 
at  Mount  Badon.  Thefe  twelves  battle  of  Arthur  are 
deferibed  to  us  in  the  fame  manner  as  Vortimer’s  three. 
Only  the  general  fa£ls  are  mentioned,  and  only  the 
common  names  of  places  are  recited,  in  both.  And 
4  T  2  from 
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Arthur,  from  the  whole  air  and  afpeft  of  the  hiftory,  the  re- 
v—  markable  concifencfs  with  which  the  notices  are  given, 
and  the  great  eafe  with  which  the  places  are  pointed 
out,  the  detail  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the 
diftance  only  of  a  few  years  from  the  tranfafrions,  and 
when  thefe  little  references  were  fufficiently  under- 
flood.” 

Mr  Whittaker  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  fcenes  of 
Arthur’s  battles  ;  after  which  he  gives  a  relation  of 
l bid.  them  with  a  furprifing  particularity.  A  fevere  critic 

p.  34.-54.  might  be  apt  to  fay,  as  Dr  Kippis  obferves,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  all  our  faith  in  the  aurhor’s  judgment,  as  well 
as  in  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  not  to  fufpeft  that  he 
fometimes  allows  too  much  fcope  to  fancy  and  conjec¬ 
ture.  However,  the  whole  of  what  he  hath  advanced 
is  fingularly  curious,  and  deferves  peculiar  attention 
and  confidc-ration.  And  no  one  can  help  admiring  the 
penetration  with  which  he  hath  formed  fuch  a  regular 
detail  of  fafrs,  from  the  combined  aid  of  hi  (lory,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  tradition.  According  to  Mr  Whittaker, 
Arthur’s  principal  exploits  were  againft  the  northern 
Saxons,  whilfl  he  was  only  prince  of  the  Silures,  and 
Ambrofius  was  the  di&ator  or  pendragon  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons.  “  In  a  feries  probably  of  five  campaigns,  and 
in  a  fucceflion  certainly  of  eleven  vi&ories,  this  great 
commander  had  repelled  the  Saxons  from  the  north  of 
Flavia,  difioged  them  from  all  Maxima,  and  difpof- 
feffe.d  them  of  all  Valentia.  And  thefe  were  fucceffes 
fo  unchequered  with  misfortunes,  fo  great  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  that  the  name 
of  Arthur  claims  the  firfl  rank  in  the  lift  of  military, 
and  the  better  one  of  patriot,  heroes.”  The  twelfth 
battle  of  Arthur  was  fought  In  the  fouth  of  England, 
after  he  was  defied  to  the  pendragonlhip,  againfl  Cer- 
dic  the  Saxon.  “  This  (fays  Mr  Whittaker)  wra$  a 
mod  extraordinary  victory,  and  completes  the  circle 
of  Arthur’s  military  glories.”  In  the  author’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  prince’s  condufl  in  peace,  he  afferts,  that 
u  Arthur  faw  that  an  appointment  was  wanted,  which 
fhould  at  once  be  a  more  regular  and  more  honourable 
fignature  of  merit  ;  by  the  certainty  of  the  honour  and 
the  greatnefs  of  the  dignity,  call  out  all  the  worth  of 
all  the  worthy  in  the  nation,  and  coiled  it  round 
the  throne  of  the  pendragon.  Accordingly  he  efta- 
blifhed  a  military  order.  It  was  the  firfl  that  had  ever 
been  inftituted  in  the  ifland  ;  and  it  hasfince  been  imi¬ 
tated  by  all  the  nations  on  the  continent.  By  means 
of  this  affociation,  Arthur  raifed  among  the  provinci¬ 
als  a  general  glow  of  ingenuous  heroifm,  the  firfl  fpi- 
rit  of  chivalry  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe  \  that 
manly  and  honourable  gallantry  of  foul,  which  has 
made  him  and  his  worthies  the  fubjed  of  romantic 
hiftories  over  akl  the  wefl  of  it.  By  this,  and  this 
alone,  could  he  have  been  what  hiftory  reprefents  him, 
the  Revered  Father  of  the  Britilh  Heroes  in  general, 
even  to  the  conclufion  of  the  fixth  century,  and  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  feventh.  The  order  naturally  fur- 
vived  its  founder.  And  the  members  of  it  were  deno¬ 
minated  the  Warriors  of  Arthur,  though  the  perfons 
were  born  half  a  century  after  his  death.”  Mr  Whit¬ 
taker  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  under  the  prudent 
management  of  Arthur  for  20  years  together,  a  fair 
profped  dawned  upon  the  Britons,  and  long  fcenes  of 
future  glories  opened  to  their  imaginations.  “  But  the 
gay  vifion  was  deflroyed  at  once  by  the  commence- 
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ment  of  a  civil  war.  Many  towns  flill  remained  in  Arthur's 
ruins,  the  memorial  of  the  former  wars,  and  the  difgrace  Seat, 
of  the  prefent.  The  diffufed  fpirit  of  chivalry  was  turn-  ’"“"'V"*— 
ed  upon  the  nation,  and  heroifm  became  the  tool  of  dif- 
fenfion.  And  the  dreadful  combination  of  civil  evils 
was  begun  and  confummated,  at  once,  by  the  death  of 
the  renowned  Arthur  in  battle.  Thus  died  the  incom¬ 
parable  hero  in  542.” 

lo  thefe  obfervations  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
the  following  account  of  the  difeovery  of  Arthur’s 
tomb,  which  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  authenticated. 

Henry  II.  who  was  the  firfl  of  the  Plantagenet  line, 
being,  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  at  Pembroke,  and 
hearing  there  a  Welfli  bard  finging  to  hi>  harp  the 
flory  of  Arthur,  concluding  with  an  account  of  his 
death,  and  burial  in  the  churchyard  of  Glaflonbury 
between  two  pyramids  ;  the  king  inflantly  gave  orders 
that  the  matter  fhould  be  inquired  into,  and  the  body 
dug  up.  This  was  done  as  the  king  dire&ed  >  and  at 
the  depth  of  feven  feet  was  found  a  vafl  flone,  where¬ 
on  was  faftened  a  leaden  crofs,  with  this  infeription  on 
the  infide  :  Iiic  Jacet  Sepullus  Inchjtus  Rex  Arturius  in 
Infula  Av  a  Ionia  ;  i.  e.  “  Here  lies  the  famous  King  Ar¬ 
thur,  buried  in  the  ifle  of  Avalon.”  Digging  flill 
lower,  they  found  the  king’s  body  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  his  beautiful  queen  lying  by  him,  with  long  flow¬ 
ing  hair,  in  colour  bright  as  gold,  w  hich,  however,  funk 
into  duft  when  touched.  The  king’s  bones  were  very 
large  fized  5  and  in  his  fkull  there  were  ten  wounds  or 
more,  all  cicatrized,  except  that  of  which  he  died. 

This  difeovery  was  made  in  the  year  1189,  as  Giraldus 
Carabrenfis  tells  us,  who  faw  thefe  bones,  and  examined 
the  whole  matter  carefully.  There  was  alfo  a  table  con¬ 
taining  this  flory,  fet  up  in  the  monaflery  of  Glaftonbu- 
ry,  and  the  leaden  crofs  with  the  infeription  remained 
there  till  the  diffolution  of  the  monaflery,  where  it  was 
feen  by  the  great  antiquary  Leland  }  but  what  is  become 
of  it  fince  does  not  appear. 

Of  the  different  places  above  alluded  to  as  being  di- 
flinguifhed  by  our  hero’s  name,  and  ferving  to  evince 
his  exiflence,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  principal. 

Arthur's  Seat ,  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  faid  to  have  been  fo  denominated  from 
a  tradition  that  King  Arthur  furveyed  the  country 
from  its  fummit,  and  had  alfo  defeated  the  Saxons  in 
its  neighbourhood.  This  hill  rifes  by  a  fteep  and  rug¬ 
ged  afeent,  till  it  terminates  in  a  rocky  point  near  700 
feet  high  from  tHe  bafe,  being  more  than  double  the 
height  of  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  St  Paul’s,  London, 
which  is  340  feet.  On  the  fouth  it  is  in  many  parts 
a  perpendicular  rock,  compofed  of  bafaltic  pillars  re¬ 
gularly  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,- and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  Conti¬ 
guous  upon  the  weft,  and  partly  connected  with  it  at 
the  bafe,  are  Salifbury  Crags,  of  inferior  height,  but 
exhibiting  an  appearance  equally  Angular  and  grand. 

Thev  prefent  to  the  city  an  awful  front  of  broken 
rocks  and  precipices,  forming  a  fort  of  natural  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  folid  rock  ;  and  backward  from  the  craggy 
verge  above,  the  hill  forms  an  extenfive  irregular  Hope, 
the  fnrface  affording  pafture  to  numerous  flocks  of 
(keep.  The  crags,  befides  ores,  fpars,  rock  plants, 
and  here  and  there,  it  is  faid,  fome  precious  ftones, 
afford  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  flone  for  paving  the 
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Arthur’s  ftreets  and  other  purpofes.  In  quarrying,  a  part  of  the 
Seat  crags  has  been  worn  du\vn  into  a  fpacious  fhelf,  having 
Article  aPPearance  a  lofty  terrace,  and  ftretching  a  con- 

fiderable  length.  From  henc»  i<  a  near  and  didin# 
prufpe#  of  the  city,  with  its  environs  and  the  adjacent 
country.  But  from  the  pinnacle  called  Arthur’s  Seat 
the  view  is  more  noble  and  extenfive.  The  traveller 
mav  here  fit  and  lurvev  at  his  cafe  the  centre  of  the 
►  kingdom,  befides  having  a  complete  view  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  caftle,  on  which  he  looks  down  as  if  feated 
among  the  clouds.  In  a  word,  the  German  ocean, 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Forth,  the  diftant  Grampians, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  mod  populous  and  bell  cul¬ 
tivated  part  of  Scotland,  form  a  landfcape  fublime,  va¬ 
rious,  and  beautiful. 

The  denomination  of  this  hill,  derived  as  above,  has 
been  adduced  as  an  argument  againft  thofe  who  dif- 
pute  the  exigence  of  the  Britifh  Arthur.  That  deri¬ 
vation,  however,  though  probable,  is  not  without  un¬ 
certainty.  For  Arthur's  Seat  is  Paid  to  be. derived,  or 
rather  corrupted,  from  A'rd  Seit\  a  u  place  or  field  of 
arrows,”  where  people  (hot  at  a  mark  :  And  this  not 
improperly  ;  for  among  thefe  cliffs  is  a  dell  or  reclufe 
valley,  where  the  wind  can  fcarcely  reach,  now  called 
the  Hunter's  Bogs  the  bottom  of  it  being  a  morafs. 
The  adjacent  crags  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  earl  of  Salifbury ,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  accompanied  that  prince  in  an  expedition 
againft  the  Scots. 

ARTICHOKE.  See  Cinara,  Botany  Index. 

ARTICLE,  a  claufe  or  condition  of  a  contra#, 
treaty,  &c.  It  is  alfo  a  fmall  part  or  divifion  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  book,  or  writing. 

ARTICLE  of  Death ,  the  laft  pangs  or  agony  of  one 
juft  expiring. 

ARTICLE  of  Faith ,  is  by  fome  defined  a  point  of 
Chriftian  doftrine,  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  as 
having  been  revealed  by  God  himfelf,  and  allowed  and 
eftabliftied  as  fuch  by  the  church. 

The  thirty-nine  articles  were  founded,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled  and  published 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  They  were  firft  palled  in 
the  convocation,  and  confirmed  by  royal  authority  in 
the  year  1562.  They  were  afterwards  ratified  anew 
in  the  year  1571,  and  again  by  Charles  I.  The  law 
requires  a  fubfeription  to  thefe  articles  of  all  perfons 
ordained  to  be  deacons  or  priefts,  13  Eliz.  cap.  12.  ;  of 
all  clergymen  induced  to  any  ecclefiaftical  living,  by 
the  fame  ftatute  ;  and  of  licenfed  le#urers  and  curates, 
13  Eliz.  cap.  12.  and  13  and  14  Ch.  II.  cap.  4.  of  the 
heads  of  colleges,  of  chancellors,  officials,  and  commif- 
faries,  and  of  fchoolmafters.  By  I  Will.  III.  cap.  12. 
diffenttng  teachers  are  to  fubferibe  all,  except  the  34th, 
35th,  and  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th  (and  in  the  cafe 
of  Anabaptifts,  except  alfo  part  of  the  27th)  ;  other- 
wife  they  are  exempted  from  the  benefits  of  the  a#  of 
toleration. 

Article,  in  ' Grammar ,  denotes  a  particle  ufed  in 
moft  languages  for  the  declining  of  nouns,  and  denot¬ 
ing  the  feveral  cafes  and  genders  thereof.  * 

The  ufe  of  articles  arifes  chiefly  hence,  that  in  lan¬ 
guages  which  have  no  different  terminations,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  different  ftates  and  circumftances  of  nouns, 
there  is  fome  thing  required  to  fupply  that  office. 

The  Latins  have  no  articles  3  but  the  Greeks,  and 


moft  of  the  modern  languages,  have  had  recourfe  to  Article 
them,  for  fixing  and  afeertaining  the  vague  fignification  H 
of  common  and  appellative  names.  t  Artificer. 

The  Greeks  have  their  0,  the  eaftern  tongues  their  yr~ 
he  emphaticutn ;  the  Italians  their  2/,  to,  and  la  ;  the 
French  their  le,  i a ,  and  les ;  the  Germans  their  dery 
das ,  dat . 

Tiie  Englifh  alfo  have  two  articles,  a  and  the  I 
which  being  prefixed  to  fubftantives,  apply  their  ge¬ 
neral  fignification  to  fome  particular  things. 

Some  grammarians  make  the  article  a  diftin#  part 
of  fpeech  ;  others  will  have  it  a  pronoun,  and  others 
a  noun  adjedlive.  See  Grammar. 

Articles  are  of  great  ferviee  in  a  language,  as  they 
contribute  to  the  more  neat  and  precife  exprefling  of 
feveral  properties  and  relations,  which  niuft  otherwife 
be  loft.  And  hence  one  great  advantage  of  fuch 
languages  over  the  Latin,  in  that  the  article  being  ei¬ 
ther  expreffed  or  left  out,  makes  an  alteration  in  the 
fenfe,  which  the  Latins  cannot  diftinguiffi.  Thus 
when  the  devil  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Si  tu  es  Fi/ius  dei\ 
it  may  either  be  underftood,  u  if  thou  art  a  fon  of 
God,”  or,  “  if  thou  art  the  fon  of  God.”  The  Ita¬ 
lians  even  prefix  articles  to  proper  names,  which  do 
not  naturally  need  any,  becaufe  they  themfelves  figni- 
fy  things  individually.  Thus,  fay  they,  il  Ariofo ,  it 
Taffo ,  it  Petrarcha .  Even  the  French  join  the  article 
to  the  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &tc.  as 
la  Suede ,  la  Normandie .  And  we  like  wife  annex  it  to 
the  names  of  certain  mountains  and  rivers  3  as,  the 
Rhine ,  the  Danube ,  the  Alps ,  &c. 

ARTICULATE  SOUNDS,  are  fuch  founds  as  ex- 
prefs  the  letters,  fyllables,  or  words  of  any  alphabet 
or  language  ;  fuch  are  formed  by  the  human  voice, 
and  by  fome  few  birds,  as  parrots,  &c. 

ARTICULATION,  or  Jointing,  is  the  joining  of 
bones  together.  See  Anatomy. 

Articulation,  in  Botany ,  is  the  connexion  of 
parts  that  confift  of  joints  or  knees,  fuch  as  the  pods 
of  French  honeyfuckles,  which  when  ripe  divide  into 
fo  many  parts  as  there  are  knees  or  joints  ;  alfo  thofe 
parts  of  plants  which  fwell  into  nodes  or  joints,  and 
which  ufually  fend  forth  branches. 

ARTIFICER,  a  perfon  whofe  employment  it  is  to 
manufacture  any  kind  of  commodity,  as  in  iron,  brafs, 
wool,  &c.  fuch  are  fmiths,  brafiers,  carpenters,  &c. 

The  Roman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples,  where 
they  affembled  and  chofe  their  own  patron,  to  defend 
their  caufes  3  they  were  exempted  from  all  perfonal 
fervices.  Taruntenus  Paternus  reckons  32  fpecies  of 
artificers,  and  Conftantine  35,  who  enjoyed  this  privi¬ 
lege.  The  artificers  were  incorporated  into  divers  col¬ 
leges  or  companies,  each  of  which  had  their  tutelar 
gods,  to  whom  they  offered  their  worfhip.  Several  of 
thefe,  when  they  quitted  their  profeffion,  hung  up  their 
tools,  a  votive  offering  to  their  gods.  Artificers  were 
held  a  degree  below  merchants,  and  argentam  or  mo¬ 
ney-changers,  and  their  employment  more  fordid. 

Some  deny,  that  in  the  earlk  ft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate 
artificers  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens  : 
others,  who  affert  their  citizenfhip,  allow  that  they 
were  held  in  contempt,  as  being  unfit  for  war,  and  fo 
poor  that  they  could  fcarcely  pay  any  taxes.  For  which 
reafon  they  were  not  entered  among  the  citizens  in  the 
cenfor’s  books  3  the  defign  of  the  cenfus  being  only  to  - 
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Artificer  fee  what  number  of  perfons  were  yearly  fit  to  bear 

Artiller  armS’  ^  t0  pay  taXeS  towards  the  Support  of  the  Rate. 

I . f  1  ery‘  may  be  added,  that  much  of  the  artificers  bufinefs 

was  done  by  (laves  and  foreigners,  who  left  little  for 
the  Romans  to  mind  but  their  hufbandry  and  war.  By 
means.  of  the  arts,  the  minds  of  men  are  engaged  in 
inventions  beneficial  to  the  whole  community  ;  and  thus 
prove  the  grand  prefervative  againft  the  barbarifm  and 
brutality,  which  ever  attend  on  an  indolent  and  inac¬ 
tive  llupidity. 

By  the  Englilh  laws,  artificers  in  wool,  iron,  Reel, 
brafs,  or  other  metal,  going  out  of  the  kingdom  into 
any  foreign  country  without  licenfe,  are  to  *  be  impri¬ 
soned  three  months,  and  fined  in  a  fum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds.  And  fuch  as  going  abroad,  and 
not  returning  on  warning  given  by  our  ambaffadors, 
See.  ffiall  be  difabled  from  holding  lands  by  defeent  or 
devife,  from  receiving  any  legacy,  &c.  and  be  deemed 
aliens. v  Stat.  5.  Geo.  I.  cap.  27.  By  23  Geo.  II.  cap. 
13.  §  I.  penalty  is  alfo  infli&ed  on  feducing  artificers 
to  go  abroad.  Ramazini  has  a  treatife  on  the  difeafes 
of  artificers. 

ARTIFICIAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome- 
thing  made,  fafhioned,  or  produced  by  art,  in  contra- 
diflin&ion  from  the  production  of  nature. 

Artificial  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  factitious. 
Thus  we  have  artificial  fal  ammoniac,  artificial  borax. 
&c. 

Artificial  Fire-works  are  compofitions  of  inflam¬ 
mable  materials,  chiefly  ufed  on  folemn  occafions,  by 
way  of  rejoicing.  See  PYROTECHNY. 

Artificial  Lightning .  See  Electricty  and 
Lightning. 

Artificial  Lines,  on  a  feftor  or  fcale,  are  certain 
lines  fo  contrived,  as  to  reprelent  the  logarithmic  fines 
and  tangents  ;  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  num¬ 
bers  will  folve  all  queflions  in  trigonometry,  navigation, 
&c.  pretty  exactly. 

Artificial  Magnets.  See  Magnets. 

ARTIGI, indeclinable,  (PUny) 5  Artigis,  (Ptolemy) ; 
a  town  of  the  Turduli,  in  Boetica.  Now  Alhama. 

ARI ILLERY,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
offenfive  apparatus  of  war,  particularly  of  the  miflile 
kind..  Among  the  French  the  term  was  anciently  ap¬ 
propriated  to  Archery.  In  its  modern  acceptation  it 
fignifies  fire-arms,  mounted  on  their  carriages  and  rea¬ 
dy  for  action,  with  their  balls,  their  bombs,  their  gre¬ 
nade*,  &c. 

If  we  take  the  term  in  a  more  extenfive  meaning,  it 
includes  the  powder,  the  matches,  inRruments  for 
fire-works,  the  utenfils  of  ordnance,  the  machines 
which  facilitate  their  motion  and  tranfport  them,  the 
vehicles  over  which  they  traverfe  rivers,  every  thing 
neceffary  to  them,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  form  of 
a  train  of  artillery. 

The  fame  word,  Rill  farther  extended  in  its  meaning, 
likewife  comprehends  the  men  deflined  for  the  fervice 
of  the  artillerij  ;  the  people  who  provide  the  artillery 
with  materials  and  implements  when  engaged,  the  can- 
noniers,  the  bombardiers,  the  officers  of  every  rank, 
and  engineers  of  every  kind. 

Bv  artillerij  is  likewife  underflood  the  fcience  which 
the  officers  of  artillery  ought  to  poffefs.  This  fcience 
teaches  to  know  the  nature  of  all  the  materials  and 
Ingredients  which  enter  into  the  compofition  and  the 
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Aruture  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  artillery,  fuch  Artillerr. 

as  nitre,  fulphur,  charcoal  j  the  properties  of  air  and  ' - 

fire  the  compofition  and  preparation  of  gunpowder ; 
the  materials  for  fire- works  }  the  conflruction,  propor¬ 
tions,  &c.  of  the  different  warlike  machines ;  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  movement,  and  whole  management,  of 
cannon,  &c.  in  the  field  or  in  fieges,  in  fuch  manner, 
that  each  of  them,  according  to  the  length  of  its  tube 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  may  be  fituated  in  the 
befl  place  and  at  the  properefl  diflance  for  execution, 
and  that  the  whole  train  taken  together  may  recipro¬ 
cally  aflift  and  fupport  each  other  with  the  greatefl  ad¬ 
vantage. 

.  Artillery  has  undergone  many  changes  from  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  prefent  time.  The  artillery  of  the  ancients 
w’ere  the  catapulta,  the  baliflse,  the  different  kinds  of 
flings,  See.  In  latter  ages,  the  Franks  ufed  the  hatchet 
as  a  miffile  weapon,  throwing  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Americans  do  theirs  called  the  tomahawk.  The 
Gafcons  and  Genoefe  were  excellent  crofs-bow  men. 
ihe  Swifs  owed  their  victories  to  their  flrength  and 
(kill  in  the  ufe  of  the  pike,  halberd,  and  cfpadon  or 
two  handed  fword  5  and  the  victories  of  Creffy,  Poic- 
tiers,  and  Agincourt,  will  occafion  the  valour  and  (kill 
of  the  Englilh  archers  to  be  tranfmitted  down  to  lateR 
poflerity.  See  Archery. 

The  chevalier  Folard  was  extremely  attached  to  the 
ancient  machines  firff  mentioned,  and  feemed  even  to 
prefer  them  to  our  fire-arms  $  an  opinion  which  muft 
appear  not  a  little  extraordinary  from  fuch  a  perfon. 

Father  Daniel  might  well  be  miflaken  in  the  compari- 
fon  which  he  made  between  the  effects  of  ancient  and 
modern  artillery,  and  in  his  conclufion  that  the  latter 
was  of  little  ufe  :  the  fituation  of  this  good  father  re¬ 
moved  him  from  the  feenes  of  war  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  military  experience.  But  it  is  aflonifhing,  that 
one  fo  learned  in  the  military  art  as  the  commentator 
of  Polybius,  who  had  ocular  demonflration  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  modern  artillery,  fliould  have  declared  fo  violent¬ 
ly  again  A  it.  Whatever  be  the  cafe  with  thefe  au¬ 
thors  and  their  maxims,  it  may  be  aflerted  that  can¬ 
non  is  one  of  the  moR  Angular  difeoveries  which  have 
been  made  amongfl  men  ;  and  by  little  and  little  it  has 
changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  and  of  confequence  in¬ 
fluenced  the  whole  fyflem  of  policy  in  Europe.  The 
era  of  artillery  is  dated  from  the  battle  of  Creffy  in 
1346,  becaufe  it  is  only  from  that  day  that  cannon 
were  mentioned  in  battle.  Edward  III.  of  England 
fuccefsfully  employed  fome  pieces  of  artillery  placed  in 
the  front  of  his  army.  The  invention  of  artillery  was 
then  known  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  \  but  pro¬ 
bably  Philip  VI.  marched  with  fo  much  hurry  and  pre¬ 
cipitation  to  attack  his  enemy,  that  he  left  his  cannon 
as  ufclefs  encumbrances  behind  him.  The  ignorance 
of  that  age  in  mechanical  arts  confiderably  retarded  the 
progrefs  of  artillery ;  and  that  of  which  they  were  then 
poffeffed  was  fo  unwieldy  and  imperfect,  that  they 
could  not  poflibly  difeern  its  importance  and  efficacy  in 
practice. 

After  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  Spaniards 
were  the  firfl  who  armed  part  of  their  foot  with  muf- 
kets  and  harquebuffes,  and  mixed  them  with  the  pikes. 

In  this  they  were  foon  imitated  by  mofl  other  nations  ; 
though  the  Englifli  had  not  entirely  laid  afide  their  fa¬ 
vourite  weapon  the  long  bow,  and  generally  taken  to 
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Artillery,  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 

The  fir  ft  mufkets  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be 
fired  without  a  reft  :  they  had  matchlocks,  and  barrels 
of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of 
powder,  and  did  execution  at  a  great  diftance.  The 
mulketcers  on  a  march  carried  only  their  refts  and  am¬ 
munition  ;  and  had  boys  to  bear  their  mufkets  after 
them,  for  which  they  were  allowed  great  additional  pay. 
They  were  very  flow  in  loading,  not  only  by  reafon  of 
the  unwieldinefs  of  the  pieces,  and  becaufe  they  carried 
the  powder  and  balls  feparate,  but  from  the  time  it  took 
to  prepare  and  adjuft  the  match  ;  fo  that  their  fire  was 
not  near  fo  brilk  as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter 
kind  of  matchlock  mufket  came  into  ufe  ;  and  they  car¬ 
ried  their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad 
belts  that  came  over  the  fhoulder,  to  which  were  hung 
feveral  little  cafes  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  each 
containing  a  charge  of  powder  :  the  balls  they  carried 
loofe  in  a  pouch,  and  they  had  alfo  a  priming  horn 
hanging  by  their  fide.  Matchlocks  were,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  univerfally  difufed  in  Europe, 
and  the  troops  were  armed  with  firelocks;  to  which, 
much  about  the  fame  time,  the  bayonet  being  added, 
pikes  alfo  were  laid  afide  ;  which  latter  change,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  for  the  better  or  not,  is  a  point  that  ftill  ad¬ 
mits  of  difpute  among  the  beft  military  writers,  who  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  about  it,  though  moft  of  them 
difapprove  of  it. 

The  old  Englifh  writers  call  thofe  large  mufkets  ca • 
livers ;  the  harquebus  was  a  lighter  piece  that  could 
be  fired  without  a  reft.  The  matchlock  was  fired  by 
a  match,  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  in  the  fcrpcntine  or 
cock,  which  by  pulling  the  trigger  was  brought  down 
with  great  quicknefs  upon  the  priming  in  the  pan, 
over  which  there  was  a  Aiding  cover,  which  was  drawn 
back  by  hand,  juft  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the  match 
properly  to  the  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down  exadUy  true 
on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  allies  from  the  coal,  and 
to  guard  the  pan  from  the  fparks  that  fell  from  it :  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  alfo  loft  in  taking  it  out  of  the 
cock,  and  returning  it  between  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather  often  rendered  the  matches  ufelefs.  However, 
moft  writers  allow  that  they  were  very  fure,  and  lefs  apt 
to  mifs  fire  than  the  firelock. 

The  firelock  is  fo  called,  from  producing  fire  of  it- 
felf,  by  the  a&ion  of  the  flint  and  fteel.  The  moft  an¬ 
cient  invention  of  this  fort  is  the  wheel  lock,  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  Luigi  Collado’s  Treatife  of  Artillery, 
printed  at  Venice,  1586,  as  then  lately  invented  in 
Germany.  This  fort  of  lock  was  ufed  till  within  thefe 
hundred  years,  efpecially  for  piftols  and  carabines.  It 
was  compofed  of  a  folid  fteel  wheel,  with  an  axis,  to 
which  was  faftened  a  chain,  which,  by  being  wound 
round  it,  drew  up  a  very  ftrong  fpring  :  on  pulling  the 
trigger,  the  fpring  adling,  whirled  the  wheel  about 
with  great  velocity,  and  the  fri&ion  of  the  edge  of  it 
(which  was  a  little  notched)  againft  the  ftone  produ¬ 
ced  the  fire  ;  the  cock  was  made  fo  as  to  bring  the 
ftone  upon  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  part  of  which  was  in 
the  pan,  and  touched  the  priming  ;  they  ufed  any' com¬ 
mon  hard  pebble  for  that  purpofe,  which  ferved  as  well 
as  flint. 
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Thefe  locks  were  inconvenient,  took  time  to  wind  up  Artillery, 
(or  fpan,  as  they  termed  it),  and  fometimes  would  not  y— — 

go  off;  an  inftance  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Ludlow’s 
Memoirs. 

When  the  firelock,  fuch  as  we  now  ufe,  was  invent¬ 
ed,  we  cannot  afeertain  ;  it  is  called  by  writers  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  a  fnaphane  or  fnaphance, 
which  being  the  Dutch  word  for  a  firelock,  feems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  a  Dutch  invention,  and  that  we  took  it 
from  them.  But  Ward,  in  his  Animadverfions  of  War, 
printed  in  1639,  P*  502>  after  deferibing  the  exercife 
of  the  firelock,  piftol,  and  carabine  (by  which  he  means 
the  wheel-lock),  fays,  that  as  moft  of  our  pieces  go  with 
Englifh  locks,  which  differ  from  firelocks,  he  fhall  add 
the  method  of  handling  them  ;  and  then  gives  the  exer¬ 
cife  of  the  fnaphine  carabine  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  that  and  the 
pieces  now  in  ufe.  The  more  modern  writers  call  it  a  > 
fufee  from  the  French  word  fufil ;  whence  the  name  of 
fufilecrs  is  ftill  continued  to  feveral  of  our  regiments, 
which  were  the  firft  that  were  armed  with  them  on  the 
difufe  of  matchlocks. 

They  ufed  the  mufket  and  reft  in  England  fo  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  as  may  be  feen  in  Col. 

Bariffe’s  Young  Artillery  Man,  printed  at  London, 

1643- 

Figuera,  in  his  embaffy  in  1518,  relates,  that  the 
Perfians  would  neither  make  ufe  of  infantry  nor  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  becaufe  by  them  the  impetuofity  of  attack  and 
the  facility  of  retreat  were  equally  encumbered  and  re¬ 
tarded  :  in  thefe  expedients  alone  their  addrefs  and 
their  glory  confifted.  This  method  of  advancing  and 
recalling  is  widely  different  from  the  prefent  conduct 
of  war,  as  the  artillery  in  armies  is  now  prodigioufly 
multiplied,  and  muft  be  tranfported  to  every  place 
where  any  body  of  troops  whatever  is  deftined  to  ope¬ 
rate. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  cannon  has  been  much 
diminifhed,  which  muft  likewife  proportionably  dimi- 
mfh  their  weight.  It  is  by  long  pra&ice  and  expe¬ 
rience  that  they  have  difeovered  how  much  might  be  - 
deduced  from  their  magnitude  in  both  thefe  refpe&s 
with  propriety,  without  hurting  the  grand  effe&s 
which,  on  fome  occafions,  it  is  neceffary  they  (hould 
produce,  by  rendering  them  more  eafy  to  be  wielded, 
which  was  the  advantage  purfued  by  leffening  their  fize. 

See  further  the  articles  Cannon,  Gunnery,  and  Pro¬ 
jectiles. 

Improvements,  however,  are  ftill  making,  and  will 
probably  long  continue  to  be  made,  in  thefe  ignivomous 
machines  that  mock  the  thunder,  which,  though  they 
feem  to  be  invented  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  human 
race  and  the  fubverfion  of  empires,  have  yet  by  their  ef¬ 
fects  rendered  war  lefs  favage  and  lefs  fanguinary  ;  politi¬ 
cal  alliances  have  been  more  fuccefsfully  conciliated  a- 
mong  all  nations,  conquefts  are  become  lefs  frequent  and 
lefs  rapid,  and  fucceffes  in  war  have  been  more  eafily 
reduced  to  calculation. 

The  change  introduced  in  the  military  art  by  th v  Wealth  0$ 
modern  artillery,  Dr  Smith  obferves,  has  enhanced  Nations^ 
greatly  both  the  expence  of  exercifing  and  difeiplining  voL  iii. 
any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  P‘  7°* 
that  of  employing  them  in  time  of  war.  Both  their 
arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more  expenfive. 

A  muiket  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin 
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Artiltery.  or  a  bow  and  arrows  \  a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a  ba- 
litla  or  a  catapulta.  The  powder  which  is  fpent  in  a 
modern  review  is  loft  irrecoverably,  and  occafions  a  very 
conftderable  expence.  The  javelins  and  arrows  which 
were  thrown  or  (hot  in  an  ancient  one,  could  eafily  be 
lifted  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very  little  value. 
The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not  only  much  dearer, 
but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balifta  or  catapulta, 
and  require  a  greater  expence,  not  only  to  prepare  them 
for  the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  modern  artillery  too  over  that  of  the  ancients 
is  very  great,  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
confequently  much  more  expenftve,  to  fortify  a  town  fo 
as  to  refill  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  fu- 
perior  artillery. 

In  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire  arms  gives 
an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  beft  af¬ 
ford  that  expence  \  and  confequently,  to  an  opulent  and 
civilized,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous  nation.  In  ancient 
times,  the  opulent  and  civilized  found  it  difficult  to  de¬ 
fend  thcmfelves  againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations. 
In  modern  times  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and  civilized. 
The  invention  of  fire  arms,  an  invention  which  at  firft 
fight  appears  to  be  fo  pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable 
both  to  the  permanency  and  to  the  extenfion  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

It  has  to  many  appeared  matter  of  furprife,  that  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  ftiould  be  deferibed  with  an  or¬ 
der,  perfpicuity,  and  circumftantial  minutenefs,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  military  writers  of  modern 
times.  Scholars  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  dif¬ 
ference  by  obferving  the  immenfe  difproportion,  in 
point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  military  hi- 
iforians  of  modern  Europe  and  thofe  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  better  folved,  Dr 
Gillies  thinks,  by  reflecting  on  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  artillery ;  which, 
in  military  operations,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turns.  1.  From  the  nature  of  fire  arms,  modern 
battles  are  involved  in  fmoke  and  confufion.  2.  From 
the  fame  caufe,  modern  armies  occupy  a  much  greater 
extent  of  ground,  and  begin  to  aCt  at  much  greater 
diftances  ;  which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  obferve 
and  afeertain  their  manoeuvres.  3.  The  immenfe  train 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  required  in  the  praCtice 
of  modern  war,  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  ar¬ 
mies,  which  renders  it  impoffible  to  perform,  without 
great  danger,  thofe  rapid  evolutions  in  fight  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  which  fo  often  decided  the  battles  of  the  ancients. 
With  us,  almoft  every  thing  depends  on  the  judicious 
choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requiring  great  military  ge¬ 
nius,  but  not  admitting  the  embelliffiments  of  hiftorieal* 
defeription. 

In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  difproportion  between  the  numbers  fiain  on 
the  fide  of  the  vigors  and  the  vanquifhed  has  been  ob- 
ferved  as  another  remarkable  circumftance.  But  this 
neceffarily  refulted  from  the  nature  of  their  arms.  Their 
principal  weapons  being  not  miflile,  but  manual,  armies 
could  not  begin  to  aft  till  they  had  approached  fo  near 
to  each  other,  that  the  conquered  found  themfelves 
cut  off  from  all  poflibility  of  retreat.  In  modern  times, 
fuch  confequences  feldom  take  place.  The  ufe  of  fire 
arms  (which  often-render  the  aCtion  itfelf  more  bloody, 


furniibes  the  defeated  party  with  various  means  of  re-  Artillery 
treating  with  confide  rahie  fafety.  The  fpliere  of  mili-  Artift. 
tary  aCVion  is  fo  widely  extended  in  modern  times,  that  V“J"” v'—— 
before  the  vigors  can  run  over  the  fpace  which  fepa- 
rates  them  from  the  vanquifhed,  the  latter  may  fall  back, 

,and  proceed  with  little  lofs  beyond  their  reach  \  and 
fhould  any  village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c.  be  found  in  their 
way,  may  often  check  the  ardour  of  their  purfuers, 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  modern  artillery  may  be  faid  to  have  laved  the  effu- 
fion  of  human  blood.  Equeftrian  engagements  (fince 
the  principles  on  which  cavalry  a<ft  remain  nearly  the 
fame  in  every  age)  are  fiill  diftinguiflied  by  fimilar  cir- 
eumftancesto  thofe  which  appear  fo  extraordinary  in  the 
battles  of  antiquity. 

ARTILLERY  Park ,  the  place  in  the  rear  of  both  lines 
of  an  army,  for  encamping  the  artillery,  which  is  drawn 
up  in  lines,  of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  guns  5  the 
ammunition  waggons  make  two  or  three  lines,  60  paces 
behind  the  guns,  and  30  diftant  from  one  another ; 
the  pontoons  and  tumbrils  make  the  laft  line.  The 
whole  is  furrounded  with  a  rope  w  hich  forms  the  park  : 
the  gunners  and  matroffes  encamp  on  the  flanks  ;  and 
the  bombardiers,  pontoon  men,  and  artificers,  in  the 
rear. 

AbTILLER  2"  Train ,  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance,  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  furniture 
fit  for  marching. 

ARTILLERT  Company ,  a  band  of  infantry,  confifting 
of  600  men,  making  part  of  the  militia  or  city  guard 
of  London. 

ARTIST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  fkilled  infome 
art.  Mr  Harris  defines  an  artift  to  be,  “  A  perfon  pof- 
fefllng  an  habitual  power  of  becoming  the  caufe  of  fome 
effeCt,  according  to  a  fyftera  of  various  and  well-appro¬ 
ved  precepts.1’  See  Art. 

We  are  told  *  of  a  privilege  granted  at  Vicenza  to  *  j?  j 
artifts,  like-that  of  clergy  in  England  \  in  virtue  there-  Difcourfc 
of  criminals  adjudged  to  death  fave  their  lives  if  they  of  MedaU, 
can  prove  themfelves  the  mod  excellent  and  confum- P*  237» 
mate  workmen  in  any  ufeful  art.  This  benefit  is  allow¬ 
ed  them  in  favorem  artis ,  for  the  firft  offence,  except 
in  fome  particular  crimes,  of  which  coining  is  one ;  for 
here  the  greater  the  artift,  the  more  dangerous  the 
perfon. 

Artist  ( Artijla in  an  academical  fenfe,  denotes  a 
philofopher  or  proficient  in  the  faculty  of  arts. 

In  the  early  ages  of  univerfities,  the  feven  liberal  arts 
completed  the  whole  courfe  of  ftudy,  or  philofophy,  as 
it  is  called  :  whence  the  mafters  of  this  faculty  were  de¬ 
nominated  artifts.  What  they  underftood  by  the  libe¬ 
ral  arts  ufed  to  be  fummed  up  in  the  following  Latin 
verfe. 

Lingua ,  Tropus ,  Ratio ,  Numerus ,  Tonus ,  Angulus ,  AJlra. 

Artist  is  more  peculiarly  ufed,  by  Paracelfus  and 
other  adepts,  for  a  chemift  or  alchemifL  We  find  fre¬ 
quent  mention,  in  authors  of  this  clafs,  of  Elias  Artifta, 
or  Elias  the  artift,  who  is  to  come  fome  time  before 
the  diffolution  of  the  world,  and  reftore  and  make  per¬ 
fect  all  arts  and  fciences,  but  efpecially  the  gold-mak¬ 
ing  art  \  and  ufher  in  a  truly  golden  age,  or  millen¬ 
nium.  The  lower  and  meaner  things  in  this  fublime 
art,  Paracelfus  obferves,  God  has  permitted  to  be  al¬ 
ready  difeovered:  but  for  the  greater  and  more  im- 
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Artubriga  pArtant  matters,  as  the  tranfmutation  of  other  metals 
I!  into  gold,  they  are  referved  to  the  coming  of  Elias  the 
Aruba.  artjft. 

ARTOBRIGA,  a  town  of  Vindelicia  (Ptolemy)  : 
Now  Alt%burg ,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  below  In- 
golftadt  (Aventinus)  :  but  Cluverius  fuppofes  it  to  be 
Lebanau ,  on  the  Saltzbach,  below  Lauffen,  in  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Saltzburg. 

ARTOCARPUS,  the  Bread-fruit  tree.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ARTOIS,  a  late  province  of  France,  and  one  of  the 
fineR  and  moft  fertile  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Former¬ 
ly  it  was  one  of  the  1 7  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
flow  belongs  entirely  to  France,  and  is  included  in  the 
department  of  the  (traits  of  Calais.  The  names  of  Ar¬ 
tois ,  and  Arras  its  capital,  are  derived  from  the  Atre- 
bates,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  mentioned  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Caefar.  Its  greatelt  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  about  24  leagues,  and  its  breadth  about  12,  being 
bounded  to  the  fouth  and  weft  by  Picardy,  to  the  eaft 
by  Hainault,  and  to  the  north  by  Flanders.  A  con- 
fiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  province  in  grain, 
flax,  hops,  wool,  and  linen  cloth.  The  moft  confider- 
able  places  in  Artois  are,  Arras  the  capital,  Bapaume, 
Bethune,  St  Venant,  and  St  Omer. 

ARTOLICA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Salaflii  in  Gallia  Cifpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  : 
now  called  la  Tuile  by  the  inhabitants,  a  hamlet  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  in  the  duchy  of  Aouft,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St 
Bernard  the  Lefs. 

ARTOTYRITES,  a  Chriftian  fefl,  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  church,  who  celebrated  the  eueharift  with  bread 
and  cheefe,  faying,  that  the  firft  oblations  of  men  were 
not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  their  docks. 
The  word  is  derived  from  x^ro;,  bread ,  and  rvges, 
cheefe . 

The  Artotyrites  admitted  women  to  the  priefthood 
and  epifcopacy  ;  and  Epiphanius  tells  us,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  fee  feven  girls  at  once  enter  into  their 
church,  robed  in  white,  and  holding  a  torch  in  their 
hand  \  where  they  wept  and  bewailed  the  wretched- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  and  the  miferies  of  this  life. 

ARAU,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Bsetica, 
in  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Conventus  Hifpalenfis  ;  now 
Alclea ,  a ‘citadel  of  Andalufia,  on  the  Baetis  or  Guadal- 
quiver,  feven  leagues  above  Seville. 

ARVALES  fratres,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  col¬ 
lege  of  12  priefls,  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  chofen 
out  of  the  moft  noble  families,  himfelf  being  one  of 
that  body  :  they  aflifted  in  the  facrifices  of  the  amber- 
valia  annually  offered  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  for  the 
profperity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  5  when  they  wore 
on  their  heads  crowns  made  of  ears  of  corn.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  of  this  inftitution  was  as  follows  :  Acca  Lauren- 
tia,  Romulus’s  nurfe,  was  accuftomed  once  a-year  to 
make  a  folemn  facrifice  for  a  bleffing  on  the  fields,  her 
1 2  fons  always  aftifting  her  in  the  folemnity  ;  but  at 
laft  lofing  one  of  her  fons,  Romulus  offered  himfelf  to 
fupply  his  place,  and  gave  this  fmall  fociety  the  name 
of  Arvales  fratres .  This  order  was  in  great  repute  at 
Rome  :  they  held  the  dignity  for  life,  and  never  loft 
it  upon  account  of  imprifonment,  banifhment,  or  any 
other  accident. 

ARUBA,  a  fmall  ifiand  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Fir- 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


ma,  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  Aruci 
69.  30,  N.  Lat.  12.  30.  || 

ARUCI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  Cel-  Arundel, 
tiei,  in  the  north  of  Lufitania,  ( Antonine,  Infcription),  v 
called  alfo  Arnci  Novum'  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Now  fuppofed  to  be  Moura ,  a  fmall  city  of 
Portugal,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ardila  and  Gua- 
dalquiver. 

ARUCI  Veins ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  fmall  city  of 
the  Turdetani,  in  Beetica,  (Ptolemy)  now  Aroche ,  a 
hamlet  of  Andalufia,  on  the  confines  of  Portugal  and 
Eftremadura,  on  the  river  Gama,  feven  leagues  to  the 
eaft  of  Aruci  Novum  or  Moura.  From  it  a  mountain, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  takes  the  name  Arucitanus .  Now 
la  Sierra  de  Aroche. 

ARUCI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Illyria, 
in  the  inland  parts  of  Liburnia,  (Ptolemy).  Now 
Bregna ,  according  to  fome  ;  but  Ottofchatz s,  according 
to  others,  a  citadel  of  Morlachia. 

ARVERNI,  an  appellation  early  ufed  for  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Arverni,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  latter 
ages  of  naming  towns  from  the  people  ;  it  was  formerly 
called  Nemojfus ,  (Strabo).  The  Arverni \  a  brave  and 
ancient  people,  and  one  of  the  moft  powerful  nations  of 
Gaul,  claimed  affinity  with  the  Romans,  as  defendants 
from  Antenor,  (Lucan)  :  and  after  their  conqueft  by 
the  Romans,  their  ancient  liberty  was  preferved  to  them 
on  account  of  their  bravery,  (Pliny).  Above  1000 
years  ago  the  town  was  called  Clarus  Mons ,  from  its  fi¬ 
xation,  (Valefius).  Now  Clermont ,  in  Auvergne.  E. 

Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

ARVIL  supper,  a  feaft  or  entertainment  made  at 
funerals,  in  the  north  part  of  England.  Arvil  bread  is 
the  bread  delivered  to  the  poor  at  funeral  folemnities  \ 
and  arvil \  arval ,  arfal,  are  ufed  for  the  burial  or  funeral 
rites  ;  as, 

Come,  bring  my  jerkin,  Tibb,  I’ll  to  the  arvil ; 

Yon  man’s  dea  feuy  feoun,  it  makes  me  marvil. 

Torhfh.  Dial.  p.  58 

ARVIRAGUS,  an  ancient  Britifh  king  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  He  gained 
a  complete  vi&ory  over  Claudius  :  but  being  foon  after 
befieged  in  the  city  of  Winchefter,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans,  and  married  the  emperor’s  daughter 
Genuiffa.  This  monarch  lived  to  a  good  old  age  :  he 
confirmed  the  ancient  laws,  enabled  new  ones,  and  li¬ 
berally  rewarded  perfons  of  merit. 

ARUM,  Wakerobin,  or  Cuckow-pint.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ARUND A,  a  town  of  Hifpania  Bcetica,  on  the  A- 
nas  or  Guadiana,  (Ptolemy,  Pliny)  :  Now  faid  to  be 
Ronda ,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  confines  of 
Andalufia.  W.  Long.  5.  40.  N.  Lat.  36.  26. 

ARUNDEL,  Thomas,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Arundel  and 
Warren,  and  brother  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
was  beheaded.  At  22  years  of  age,  from  being  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Taunton  he  was  raifed  to  the  biffiopric  of 
Ely,  the  6th  of  April  1375,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  He  was  a  great  benefa&or  to  the  church  and 
palace  of  this  fee  5  among  other  donations  he  gave  a 
curious  tabic  of  maffy  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
4  U  ftones, 
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Arundel,  dones,  winch  had  been  given  to  Prince  Edward  by 

- \r-— '  the  king  of  Spain,  and  fold  by  the  latter  to  Biffiop  A- 

rundel.  In  1386,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of 
England  ;  two  years  after,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  York  ;  and,  in  1396,  was  advanced  to  the  arcliie- 
pifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury,  when  he  refigned  the  clian- 
cellorfliip.  This  was  the  firft  indance  of  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  an  archbidiop  of  York  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 
Scarcely  was  he  fixed  in  this  fee,  when  he  had  a  conted 
with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  right  of  vifi- 
tation.  The  affair  was  referred  to  King  Richard,  who 
determined  it  in  favour  of  the  archbifhop.  At  his  vi- 
fitation  in  London,  he  revived  an  old  conflitution,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  refpedfive  parifhes  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  their  re&or  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  houfes.  In  the  fecond 
year  of  his  tranflation,  a  parliament  being  held  at  Lon¬ 
don,  the  commons  with  the  king’s  leave  impeached 
the  archbifhop,  together  with  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  the  duke  of  Glouceflcr,  of  high  treafon. 
The  archbifhop  was  fentenced  to  bebaniihed,  and  with¬ 
in  forty  days  to  depart  the  kingdom  on  pain  of  death. 
He  retired  firft  to  France  5  and  then  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  Pope  Boniface  IX.  gave  him  a  kind  re¬ 
ception.  About  this  time  the  duke  of  Lancafter  (af¬ 
terwards  Henry  IV.)  was  in  France,  having  been  ba- 
nifhed  by  King  Richard.  The  nobility  and  others,  tired 
with  the  oppreflions  of  Richard,  folicited  the  duke  to 
take  the  crown.  This  their  requefl  they  drew  up  in  a 
letter,  and  fent  it  over  by  faithful  mefTengers  to  Arch- 
bifliop  Arundel,  defiring  him  to  be  their  advocate  on 
this  occafion  with  the  duke.  The  archbifhop,  being  a 
fellow  fufferer,  gladly  accepted  the  office  ;  and  went 
with  the  mefTengers  to  the  duke  at  Paris,  where  they 
delivered  the  letters  from  the  nobles  and  commons  of 
England,  and  the  archbifliop  feconded  them  with  the 
bed:  arguments  he  could  invent.  The  inviting  offer, 
after  fome  objections  which  were  eafily  obviated,  the 
duke  accepted  ;  and  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
Arundel,  who  had  returned  with  him  to  England,  was 
reftored  to  his  fee.  In  the  firfl  year  of  this  prince’s 
reign,  Arundel  fummoned  a  fynod  which  fat  at  St 
Paul’s.-  The  next  year  the  commons  moved  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  might  be  applied  to  the  fervice 
of  the  public  ;  but  Arundel  oppofed  the  motion  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  it  was  thrown  afide.  In  the  year  1408, 
Arundel  began  to  exert  himfelf  againd  the  Lollards, 
or  Wickliffites  ;  and  his  zeal  for  fnppreffing  that  fed 
carried  him  to  feveral  unju d ifiable verities  againd  the 
heads  of  it,  particularly  againd  Sir  John  Oldcadle  and 
Lord  Cob  ham.  He  alfo  procured  a  fy  nodi  cal  conftitu- 
tion,  which  forbade  the  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  This  prelate  died  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  Feb.  20.  1413,  of  an  inflammation  in  his  throat, 
With  which  he  was  feized  (as  is  pretended)  whild  he 
was  pronouncing  fentenee  upon  Lord  Cobham.  The 
Lollards  afferted  this  to  be  a  judgment  from  God  5 
and  indeed  Bifhop  Goodwin  fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner, 
faying,  “  He  who  had  withheld  from  the  people  the 
word  of  God,  the  food  of  the  foul,  by  the  jud  judge¬ 
ment  of  God  had  his  throat  fo  clofed,  that  lie  could 
not  fpeak  a  Angle  word,  nor  fwallow  meat  or  drink, 
$tid  was  fo  darved  to  death.”  He  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  near  the  wed  end, 
under  a  monument  ereCled  by  himfelf  in  his  lifetime. 
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To  this  church  he  was  a  confiderable  benefa6lor  ;  for  Arunde? 
he  built  the  lantern-tower  and  great  part  of  the  nave:  Arunde- 
gave  a  ring  of  five  bells,  called  from  him  Arundeds 
ring,  feveral  rich  vedments,  a  mitre  enchafed  with  v 
jewels,  a  filver  gilt  creffier,  and  two  golden  chalices. 

Arundel,  a  borough  and  market  town  in  Suffex, 
feated  on  the  north-wed  fide  of  the  river  Arun,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  It  had  a  harbour,  wherein  a 
fhip  of  100  tons  burden  might  ride  \  but  the  fea  had 
ruined  it  fo  far,  that,  in  1733,  an  a£t  paffed  for  re¬ 
pairing  it,  and  for  ere&ing  new  piers,  locks,  &c.  The 
cadlc,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  its  poffeffors,  is 
feated  on  the  ead  of  the  Tame,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a 
mile  in  compafs.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment  )  and  is  55  miles  foutli-wed-by-fouth  of  London, 
and  10  miles  ead  of  Chicheder.  Arundel  is  the  pre¬ 
mier  earldom  in  England,  belonging  to  the  illudrious 
family  of  Norfolk  ;  and  is  the  only  title  in  England 
that  goes  along  with  the  lands.  W.  Long.  o.  25.  N. 

Lat.  50.  45. 

Arundel  Oil,  in  the  Materia  Median.  At  Bom¬ 
bay,  Gombroon,  and  Surat,  in -the  Ead  Indies,  there 
grows  a  tree  which  bears  a  nut  enclofed  in  a  rough 
hufk,  which  refembles  much  the  horfe  chefnut ;  and 
the  kernel  of  the  nut  yields  an  oil  by  expredion,  which 
is  of  a  purgative  nature.  A  tea  fpoonful  of  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  a  dofe.  The  tree  goes  by  the  name  of  the  arun - 
del  tree  at  Bombay,  and  its  oil  by  that  of  the  arundel 
oil.  Mr  Sinclair,  one  of  the  furgeons  belonging  to  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery,  who  was  formerly  furgeon 
to  an  Ead  India  fhip,  gave  Dr  Monro  of  London  a 
fmall  bottle  full  of  this  oil,  which  lie  faid  was  much 
ufed  for  the  cure  of  the  dyfentery  in  India,  and  that  he 
had  given  it  in  four  recent  cafes  of  dyfentery  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Dr  Monro  thinks  It  probable  that  this  is  the  oil 
of  the  purging  nuts  mentioned  in  Dale’s  Pharmacologia, 
which  are  got  from  the  tree  called  lignum  moluccenfe, 
pavana  diSlutn,  fruElti  avellance ,  J.  B.  1.  342  \  and  pintu 
Indica,  nucleo  purgante ,  C.  B.  492  5  and  the  palma 
Chrijli  Indica,  Tournefort  Mat.  Med. 

ARUNDELIAN  Marbles,  Oxford  Marbles, 
or  Parian  Chronicle,  are  ancient  dones  (as  has 
been  fuppofed),  whereon  is  inferibed  a  chronicle  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  engraven  in  capital  letters  in  the 
ifland  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  264  years  before 
Jefus  Chrid.  They  take  their  fird  name  from  Thomas 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  procured  them  out  of  the  Ead^ 
or  from  Henry  his  grandfon,  who  prefented  them  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

The  Arundelian  marbles,  in  their  perfect  date,  con¬ 
tained  a  chronological  detail  of  the  principal  events 
of  Greece  during  a  period  of  1318  years,  beginning 
with  Cecrops,  before  Chrid  1582  years,  and  ending 
with  the  arcbonfliip  of  Diognetus,  before  Chrid  264* 

But  the  chronicle  of  the  lad  90  years  is  lod  5  fo  that 
the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  archondiip  of  Dio- 
timus,  354  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrid  }  and  in  this 
fragment  the  infeription  is  at  prefent  fo  much  corroded 
and  effaced,  that  the  fenfe  can  only  be  difeovered  by 
very  learned  and  indudrious  antiquaries  ;  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  fupplied  by  their  conje&ures. 

This  chronicle,  and  many  other  relicks  of  antiquity, 
real  or  pretended,  were  purchafed  in  Afia  Minor,  m 
Greece,  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  Mr 
William  Petty,  who  in  the  year  1624  was  fent  by 

Thomas 
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Arur.de-  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
iian.  fuch  collections  for  him  in  theeaft.  They  were  brought 
into  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1629, 
and  placed  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  Arundel  houfe 
in  London. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  they  excited  a  general  curio- 
fity ,  and  were  viewed  by  many  inquifitive  and  learned 
men  ;  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Selden  to  employ  his  abilities  in  explaining 
the  Greek  infcriptions.  Selden  and  two  of  his  friends, 
Patrick  Young,  or,  as  he  ftyled  himfelf  in  Latin,  Pa¬ 
tricks  Junius ,  and  Richard  James,  immediately  com¬ 
menced  their  operations,  by  cleaning  and  examining 
the  marble  containing  the  Smyrnean  and  Magnefian 
league,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Parian  chro¬ 
nicle.  The  following  year  Selden  publifhed  a  fmall 
volume  in  quarto,  including  about  39  infcriptions  co¬ 
pied  from  the  marbles. 

In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  ufurpation,  Arundel  houfe  was  often  deferted  by 
the  illuftrious  owners  ;  and,  in  their  abfence,  fome  of 
the  marbles  were  defaced  and  broken,  and  others  either 
Rolen  or  ufed  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  architecture. 
The  chronological  marble  in  particular,  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  broken  and  defaced.  The  upper  part,  contain¬ 
ing  31  epochas,  is  faid  to  have  been  worked  up  in  re¬ 
pairing  a  chimney  in  Arundel  houfe. 

In  the  year  1667,  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  after¬ 
wards  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  grandfon  of  the  firft  collec¬ 
tor,  prefented  thefe  fuppofed  remains  of  antiquity  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Selden’s  work  becoming  very  fcarce,  Biftiop  Fell  en¬ 
gaged  Mr  Prideaux  to  publifh  a  new  edition  of  the  in¬ 
fcriptions,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1676.  In 
1732  Mr  Maittaire  obliged  the  public  with  a  more 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  marbles  than  either  of  his 
predeceffors.  Laftly,  Dr  Chandler  publiftied  a  new 
and  improved  copy  of  the  marbles  in  1763,  in  which 
he  corrected  the  mi  Rakes  of  the  former,  editors  ;  and 
in  fome  of  the  infcriptions,  particularly  that  of  the  Pa¬ 
rian  chronicle,  fupplied  the  lacuna:  ^y  many  ingenious 
conjectures. 

The  Arundelian  marbles  have  generally  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  curious  monument  of  antiquity.  They  were, 
however,  difcovered  in  fome  inftances  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  molt  authentic  hiftorical  accounts;  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  feveral  other  modern  philofophers  paid 
little  or  no  regard  to  them  ;  and  of  late  their  abfolute 
authenticity  has  been  feverely  queftioned  in  an  exprefs 
diflertation  upon  the  fubjeCt,  entitled  The  Parian  Chro¬ 
nicle .  In  this  diflertation  much  ingenuity  as  well  as 
judgment,  and  a  great  extent  of  ancient  learning,  are 
difplayed.  His  doubts,  the  author  obferves,  arife  from 
the  following  confiderations. 

I.  “  The  charaders  have  no  certain  or  unequivocal 
marks  of  antiquity.”  The  IT  and  Z,  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  form  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  ancient  (viz. 
the  perpendicular  line  of  the  n  on  the  right  hand  only 
half  as  long  as  that  on  the  left,  and  the  Z  in  the  form 
of  a  proftrate  ffi  ),  are  fo  well  known,  that  any  modern 
fabricator  of  a  Greek  infcription,  which  he  intends  to 
impofe  upon  the  world  as  a  relick  of  antiquity,  would 
moft  probably  ufe  them  in  preference  to  the  more 
common  and  ordinary  forms.  But  the  letters  in  the 
Parian  chronicle  Ixave  no  appearance  of  antiquity  ex¬ 


cept  this  very  equivocal  one.  They  do  not  in  the  leaft  Arunde- 
refenible  the  Sigean,  the  Nemean,  or  the  Delian  in-  lian. 
fcriptions,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  - ir '  v  '■  “** 
date.  They  differ  in  many  refpeCts  from  the  letters 
on  the  Marmor  Sandvicenfe,  ■which,  according  to  the 
learned  editor  of  that  infcription,  was  engraved  in  the 
year  before  Chrift  374.  They  bear  no  fort  of  refem- 
blance  to  the  characters  on  the  Farnefian  pillars,  to 
thofe  of  the  Alexandrian  manufcript,  or  others  of  a 
later  date.  They  feem,  continues  our  author,  to  re- 
femble  perhaps  more  than  any  other  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  taken  by  Montfaucon  from  the  Marmor  Cyzi- 
cenum  at  Venice.  They  are  plain  and  Ample  in  their 
form,  and  fuch  as  an  ordinary  ftonecutter  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  age  would  probably  make,  if  he  wrere  employed  to 
engrave  a  Greek  infcription  according  to  the  alphabet 
now  in  ufe.  The  fmall  letters  intermixed  among  the 
larger  have,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  an  air  of  af- 
feCtation  and  artifice,  rather  than  genuine  antiquity ; 
and  lie  is  perfuaded,  that  the  antiquity  of  an  infcrip¬ 
tion  can  never  be  proved  by  the  mere  form  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  becaufe  the  moft  ancient  characters  may  be  as 
eafily  counterfeited  as  thofe  which  compofe  our  prefent 
alphabets. 

That  the  learned  reader  may  form  a  competent  idea 
of  the  characters  in  the  Parian  chronicle,  the  author 
has  compared  them  with  thofe  of  other  infcriptions,  and 
given  what  is  ufually  termed  a  fac  Jimile . 

In  regard  to  feveral  archaifms ,  as  they  are  called,  in 
this  chronicle,  and  which  our  author  fpecifies,  he  con¬ 
tends,  that  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  them  in 
favour  of  its  antiquity.  What  reafon  could  there  be, 
he  afks,  for  introducing  thefe  into  the  Parian  chroni¬ 
cle  ?  We  do  not  ufually  find  them  in  Greek  writers  of 
the  fame  age,  or  even  in  thofe  of  the  moft  early  date. 

The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  the  21ft  year 
of  which  the  date  of  the  chronicle  coincides,  was  not 
an  age  of  rude  antiquity  with  refpeCt  to  the  Greek 
language  ;  being  only  130  years  after  the  time  of  Xe¬ 
nophon  and  Plato*  when  the  Greek  was  fpoken  and 
written  in  its  utmoft  purity  and  elegance  :  and  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe,  that  even  a  ftonecutter,  in  that  re¬ 
fined  age,  would  have  been  permitted  to  difgrace  a  fu- 
perb  and  learned  monument  with  fuch  barbarifms  as 
occur  in  the  chronicle.  The  archaifms,  however,  he 
remarks,  are  not  uniformly  obferved  in  this  infcription. 

He  adduces  fix  inftances  of  deviation  ;  and  adds,  he  is 
almoft  tempted  to  fufpeCt,  that  ip  IT tu  MugxSav:, 
and  other  pretended  archaifms,  are  owing  to  a  mere  af¬ 
fectation  of  antiquity,  or  to  a  corrupted  dialed  and 
pronunciation  in  later  ages.  Thofe  ‘archaifms,  our  au¬ 
thor  acknowledges,  appear  on  other  marbles  :  but  he 
thinks,  that,  for  that  very  reafon,  they  would  naturally 
be  adopted  by  the  fabricator  of  a  fuppofititious  infcrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  authenticity  of  thofe  infcriptions  in 
which  they  appear  muft  be  eftabliftied  before  they  can 
be  urged  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  argument. 

II.  “  It  is  not  probable  that  the  chronicle  was  en¬ 
graved  for  private  ufe?x — Our  author  thinks  it  an  im- 
poflible  fuppofition  that  fuch  an  expenfive  and  cumber- 
fome  work  could  have  been  executed  by  a  private  ci¬ 
tizen,  either  for  his  own  amufement,  or  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  fellow,  citizens.  In  the  firft  place,  along  in¬ 
fcription  could  not  be  engraved  in  marble  without  fuch 
an  expencc  as  few  learned  Greeks  were  able  to  afford, 

(4U2  Or, 
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Aranda-  Or,  if  its  author,  by  an  uncommon  felicity,  was  able 
lian.  to  eredt  fueh  a  literary  monument,  the  fcheme  would 
’n  v  have  been  ufelefs  and  imprudent  ;  as  all  the  contents  of 
the  inlcription  might  have  been  publilhed  more  commo- 
dioufi'  and  effectually  by  the  common  mode  of  writing 
in  ufe  at  that  time. 

A  variety  of  arguments  is  adduced,  illuftrating  the 
fuperiorky  of  a  manufcript  to  fuch  an  infcription  as 
the  chronicle,  in  a  number  of  refpeCts  ;  and  enforcing 
the  improbability  of  its  having  ever  been  executed,  ei¬ 
ther  for  public  or  private  ufe.  Much  evidence  from 
ancient  hiftory  is  likewife  produced  in  fnpport  of  the 
affertion,  that  the  common  mode  of  writing,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  not  on  itones.  It 
is  not,  however,  neceffary  to  prove,  by  the  teftimony 
of  ancient  authors,  that  books  were  written  on  parch¬ 
ment,  or  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  or  any 
fuch  materials,  before  the  date  of  the  Parian  chronicle. 
This  is  fufficiently  evinced  by  the  very  exigence  of  the 
writings  of  Mofes,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  Jewiih 
prophets  ;  the  works  of  Homer,  Hefiod,  Anacreon, 
Pindar,  ALfchylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Herodotus, 
Hippocrates,  Ariflophanes,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  Demoflhenes,  Ariftotle,  &c.  :  And  it  is  ft  ill 
more  inconteftably  proved  by  the  libraries  which  were 
collected  in  preceding  ages,  or  about  that  time  ;  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Poly  crates  in  Samos,  Piftftratus  and  Euclides 
at  Athens,  Nicocrates  in  Cyprus,  Euripides  the  poet, 
Ariftotle  the  philofopher,  Clearchus  at  Heraclea  Pon- 
ties,  and  the  mod  extenfive  and  magnificent  library  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  Egypt,  founded  in  or  before 
the  year  -84,  which  in  his  time  is  faid  to  have  contain¬ 
ed  103,000  volumes,  and  to  have  been  enlarged  by  his 
fuceefifors  to  the  amount  of  almoft  600,000.  Not  long 
afterwards  a  library  was  founded  at  Pergamus  by  Atta- 
lus  and  Eumenes,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  con¬ 
tained  200,000.  Thefe  are  clear  and  decifive  proofs  that 
the  common  mode  of  writing  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  not  on  ftones. 

III.  “  The  chronicle  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
engraved  by  public  authority .” 

1.  The  firft  argument  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  is, 
that  inferiptions  of  that  kind  ufually  begin  with  a 
particular  form,  as,  H  BOTAH  KAI  O  AHMOE.  ‘  The 
fenate  and  the  people  or  thus,  EAOEEN  THI  BOTAHI 
KAI  TOI  AHMftI,  ‘  It  pleafed  the  fenate  and  the 
people,  &c.’  But  the  Parian  chronicle  begins  in  the 
manner  of  a  private  man,  fpeaking  of  his  own  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  firft  per  Ion  fingular.  This  argument, 
our  author  remarks,  cannot  be  much  affeCted  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  beginning  of  the  infcription  is  obli¬ 
terated  ;  for  it  is  necefiai  ily  implied  by  the  words  now 
remaining. 

2.  The  faCts  and  dates  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
chronicle,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extracted  from 
any  public  records,  or  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 

,  of  authentic  documents ;  as  many  eminent  princes  and 
magiftrates  are  pafled  over  without  notice  ;  in  feveral 
inftances,  the  tranfadlions  of  whole  centuries  are  omit¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  fads,  chiefly  fpecified,  are  not  matters  of 
general  or  national  importance. 

3.  The  Parian  infcription  is  fuch  a  one  as  we  can 
hardly  fuppofe  the  magiftrates  or  the  people  of  Paros 
would  have  ordered  to  be  engraved.  Stately  fepulchres, 
pillars,  triumphal  arches,  and  the  like,  were  eroded  to 


perpetuate  the  glory  of  eminent  men.  The  remem-  Arurde. 
brance  of  events  in  which  nations  were  ieterefted,  the  lian. 
fucceflion  of  princes,  &c.  were  preferred  in  the  fame 
manner.  Leagues,  decrees,  and  law  ,  were  likewife 
engraved  on  marble  or  brafs,  and  fixed  to  a  pillar,  the 
walls  of  a  temple,  or  other  public  buildings  ;  btcaufe 
fuch  inferiptions  were  defigned  for  the  infpeciion  of  the 
people,  as  they  effentially  concerned  their  condud,  their 
property,  their  liberty,  or  their  lives.  But,  our  author 
afks,  for  whom  could  the  chronicle  of  Paros  be  intend¬ 
ed  ?  It  contains  no  encomiums  of  any  of  the  patriots, 
the  heroes,  or  the  demigods  of  the  country,  no  de¬ 
crees  of  the  magiftrates,  no  public  records,  no  laws  of 
ftate.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  wrork  of  mere  fpecula- 
tion  and  learning,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ifland,  efpecially  the  common  people,  had  not  the  leaft 
intereft  or  concern. 

Thefe  words  at  the  beginning,  ccf>%ovro;  1 p,  Tlx g*, 

W'ould  naturally  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  infcription 
related  to  Paros.  And,  if  fo,  it  would  have  been  na¬ 
tural  for  the  author  to  have  mentioned  fome  of  the 
moft  important  occurrences  in  the  hiftory  of  that  ifland. 

But,  fays  this  acute  and  learned  critic,  w’hat  fcheme 
does  our  chronologer  purfue  on  this  occaiion  ?  Does 
he  record  the  events  and  revolutions  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ?  Does  he  mention  any  of  the  battles,  fieges, 
and  treaties  of  the  Parians  ?  any  of  their  public  inftitu- 
tions  ?  any  of  their  poets,  patriots,  or  warriors  ?  Does 
he  mention  Archilochus,  who  was  honoured  by  his 
countrymen,  and  diflinguifhed  as  a  poet  in  a  general 
afiembly  of  the  Greeks  ?  Not  a  fyllable  on  any  of 
thefe  fubjeds !  On  the  contrary,  he  rambles  from  place 
to  place,  and  records  the  tranladions  of  Athens,  Co¬ 
rinth,  Macedon,  Lydia,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Perfia, 
and  other  foreign  countries  with  which  Paros  had  no 
connexion. 

In  this  view  the  infcription  fee  ms  to  have  been  as 
impertinent  in  the  ifland  of  Paros,  as  a  marble  monu¬ 
ment  would  be  in  this  country,  recording  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  France  or  Spain  ;  or  one  in  Jamaica  recording 
the  revolutions  of  England.  But  upon  fuppofition  that 
the  infcription  is  a  forgery,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  eircumftance.  A  few  chronological  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Paros  would  not  have 
been  fo  interefting  to  the  generality  of  readers,  or  fo 
valuable  in  the  eftimation  of  every  lover  of  antiquities, 
or,  in  fhort,  fo  profitable  to  the  compiler,  as  a  general 
fyftem  of  Grecian  chronology. 

IV.  “  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  date  of  this  work,  complain  that  they 
had  no  chronological  account  of  the  affairs  of  ancient 
Greece.”  This  pofition  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
of  Julius  Africanus,  Juftin  Martyr,  Plutarch,  Jofephus, 

Varro,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others ;  and  the  following 
feries  of  interrogatories  is  fubjoined.:  “  Thucydides, 

1  know,  lived  1 40  years  before  the  chronicle  is  faid  to 
have  been  written;,  but  if  Thucydides,  as  well  as  other 
writers,  complained  that  there  was  nothing  but  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  earlier  period  of  Grecian  hiftory,  from 
whence  can  we  fuppofe  the  author  of  this  infcription 
colleded  fuch  a  clear,  determinate,  and  comprehenfive 
fyftem  of  chronology  ?  If  he  had  any  fources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  which  were  unknown  to  fucceeding  writers, 
how  happens  it,  that  they  fhould  all  of  them  overlook 
this  moft  confiderable,  moft  exad,  moft  creditable  au¬ 
thor  ? 
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A r und<*-  thor  ?  Why  did  th^y  ornii  this  ancient  account  of  their  marble,  if  the  author  of  the  infcription  had  not  tran- 

lian.  early  ages  >  Why  did  they  not  copy  his  moft  memora-  fcribed  them  from  the  hiftorian. 

I- — v -  ble  epochas?  Why  did  they  not  produce  his  authority  ?  It  may  indeed  be  urged,  with  regard  to  this  fimi- 

or,  at  leaf!,  why  did  they  not  mention  his  opinion?  Sure-  larity  of  arrangement  in  the  Parian  chronicle  and 
]y  nothing,  to  all  appearance,  could  be  more  elaborate,  ./Euan’s  Various  Hiftory,  that  the  inference  might  be 
more  important,  or  of  higher  authority,  than  a  clirono-  the  very  inverfe  of  that  which  is  fpecided  by  our  au- 
logical  table,  which  was  thought  worthy  of  being  en-  thor.  But  that  /Elian  fhould  have  feen  the  Parian 
graved  on  marble.  chronicle,  without  once  mentioning  it  ;  or  that  he 

V.  “  The  chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any  fhould  have  exadly  copied  a  lift  of  towns,  arranged 

writers  of  antiquity.”  This,  indeed,  appears  a  ftrong  neither  according  to  chronological  or  topographical 

argument  againft  its  authenticity.  Apollodorus,  an  order,  is  indeed  a  fuppofition  equally  improbable  with 
Athenian,  the  difciple  of  Ariftarchus  the  grammarian,  the  other. 

and  Panajtius  the  philofopher,  wrote  a  genealogical  VII.  “  Parachronifms  appear  in  forne  of  the  epochas, 
and  hi  {tori  cal  work  on  the  early  ages  of  Greece  5  but,  which  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  a  Greek  cbronologer  in 
though  compofed  120  years  after  the  date  of  the  Pa-  the  129th  Olympiad  would  be  liable  to  commit.”  Af- 
rian  chronicle,  it  does  not  contain  the  fmalleft  traces  ter  fpecifying  thefe,  our  inquirer  afks,  Would  a  writer 
of  a  fyftematical  chronology.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  *  of  reputation  and  learning,  in  one  of  the  moft  polifhed 
that  the  chronicle  of  Apollodorus  is  quoted  by  Dio-  and  enlightened  eras  of  ancient  Greece,  commit  fuch 
dorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  A.  Gellius,  Lucian,  miitakes,  in  oppofition  to  the  pofitive  attentions  of 

and  many  other  writers  of  antiquity ;  while  the  Parian  the  moft  accurate  hiftorians,  in  events  of  public  no¬ 
chronicle,  which  comprehends  a  more  extenfive  period,  toriety  ?  Would  a  private  citizen,  or  a  magiftratc  of 

is  entirely  unnoticed.  It  contains,  however,  fuch  won-  Paros,  order  a  crude  and  inaccurate  feries  of  epochas 
derful  difeoveries  in  ancient  hiftory,  that  if  it  had  ex-  to  be  engraved  at  a  great  expence,  and  tranfmitted 
ifted  264  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  it  muft  have  to  pofterity  on  a  marble  monument  ?  It  is  hardly  pro- 
excited  a  general  attention,  and  been  referred  to  as  an  bable. 

authority  by  writers  of  fucceeding  times.  But  we  do  VIII.  u  The  hiftory  of  the  difeovery  of  the  Parian 
not  find,  in  any  author  of  antiquity,  either  poet  or  hi-  chronicle  is  obfeure  and  unfatisfa6lory.”  Our  author 
ftorian,  geographer  or  cbronologer,  mythologift  or  fcho-  obferves,  that  it  is  attended  with  fome  fufpicious  cir^ 
liaft,  the  moft  diftant  allufion  to  the  Parian  chronicle  5  cumftanees,  and  without  any  of  thofe  clear  and  ur.p- 
though  it  was  fuch  a  conriraon  pra&ice  among  the  an-  quivocal  evidences  which  always  diferiminate  truth 
cients  to  mention  the  works  of  their  predecefTors,  that  from  falfehood.  There  are  no  data  in  the  infcription 
in  many  books  we  find  references  and  allufions  to  three,  by  which  to  difeover  the  place  where  the  marble  was 

four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred  different  authors  of  eve-  ereded*.  The  place  like  wife  where  it  was  found  is 

ry  denomination.  not  afeertained  ;  though  the  generality  of  writers  who 

VI.  “  Some  of  the  fads  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  have  had  occafion  to  mention  it  have  fuppofed  that  it 
feem  to  have  been  taken  from  writers  of  a  later  date.”  was  found  in  the  ifland  of  Paros.  If  it  was  ereded  at 
Our  inquirer  collates  feveral  paffages  in  the  Parian  Smyrna,,  as  fome  imagine,  our  author  afks  for  what 
chronicle  with  parallel  paffages  in  Greek  authors,  to  purpofe  does  the  writer  mention  Aftyanax  the  arChon 
evince  that  there  is,  in  the  former,  an  appearance  of  of  Paros,  and  not  one  circumftance  relative  to  Smyrna  ? 
imitation,  or  a  ftronger  refcmblance  than  fuch  as  may  If,  adds  he,  it  was  ereded  at  Paros,  why  does  he  not 
be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  accident  5  that  there  are  mention  more  arcbons  of  that  city  than  one  ?  or  how 
likewife  fome  improbabilities  attending  the  account  of  fball  we  account  for  his  profound  filence  with  refped 
Deucalion,  as  related  in  the  Parian  chronicle;  and  that  to  all  the  events  and  revolutions  which  muft  have  hap- 
the  names  of  fix,  and,  if  the  lacunae  are  properly  fup-  pened  in  that  ifland,  and  have  been  infinitely  more  inte- 
plied,  the  names  of  1 2  cities  appear  to  have  been  en-  refting  to  the  natives  than  the  tranfadions  of  any  foreign 
graved  on  the  marble,  exadly  as  we  find  them  in  /E-  country  ! 

lian’s  Various  Hiftory.  But  there  is  not,  our  author  The  train  of  circumftances  by  which  the  Parian  chro- 
obferves,  any  imaginable  reafon  for  this  particular  ar-  nicle  came  into  the  poffeftion  of  Mr  Petty,  whom  Lord 
rangement.  It  does  not  correfpond  with  the  time  of  Arundel  had  fent  into  the  eaft  for  the  purpofe  of  col* 
their  foundation,  with  their  fituation  in  Ionia,  with  leding  antiquities,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  condud  of 
their  relative  importance,  or  with  the  order  in  which  Peirefc  its  former  owner,  affords  our  author  a  ftrong 
they  are  placed  by  other  eminent  hiftorians.  The  argu-  prefumption,  that  “  the  infcription  was  adually  fahrica- 
ment  by  which  our  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  ted,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  it  a  high  price,  up- 
Parian  chronicle  has,  in  this  inftance,  copied  /Elian’s  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  a  relick  of  great  antiquity. 
Various  Hiftory,  feems  decifive  of  the  fad.  He  ob-  It  is  certain,  that  there  is  fomething  myfterious  in  the 
ferves,  that  fix  names  may  be  tranfpofed  720  different  condud  of  the  firft  oftenfible  proprietors.  Thefe  mar- 
ways ;  and  that  12  names  admit  of  479,001,600  dif-  bles  had  been  totally  unknown,  or  unnoticed,  for  almoft 
ferent  tranfpofitions.  Suppofing,  then,  that  there  is  no  1900  years,  and  at  laft  arc  dug  out  of  the  ground — 
particular  reafon  for  one  arrangement  rather  than  ano-  nobody  can  tell  us  when  or  where  !” 
ther,  it  will  follow,  that  the  chance  of  two  authors,  IX.  “  The  literary  world  has  been  frequently  im¬ 
placing  them  in  the  fame  order,  is,  in  the  former  cafe,  pofed  upon  by  fpurious  books  and  inferiptions,  and 
as  1  to  720;  and  in  the  latter,  as  I  to  479,001,600.  therefore  we  fhould  be  extremely  cautious  with  regard 
It  is  therefore,,  fays  he,  utterly  improbable,  that  thefe  to  what  we  receive  under  the  venerable  name  of  anti¬ 
names  fhould  have  been  placed  in  this  order  on  the  quity.”  This  propofition  is  illuftrated  by  a  great  va^ 
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riety  of  examples,  and  very  properly  expofes  the  forge¬ 
ries  which  have  difgraced  the  republic  of  letters  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  ;  and  although  one  of  the  more  recent  ones 
cited,  namely,  Offian’s  poems,  be  a  point  very  far  in¬ 
deed  from  being  eftabliffied,  yet  that  deceptions  of  this 
kind  have  been  pra&ifed  is  an  unqueftionable  fa£l. 

In  endeavouring,  towards  the  end  of  his  diifertation 
to  inveftigate  the  time  of  the  fuppofed  forgery,  he  ob- 
ferves  that  the  1 6th  century,  and  the  prior  part  of 
the  17th,  produced  a  multitude  of  grammarians,  critics, 
and  commentators,  deeply  verfed  in  Grecian  literature, 
and  amply  qualified  for  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  chro¬ 
nological  fyflem  as  that  of  the  Arundelian  marbles. 
Above  all,  the  fcience  of  chronology  was  particularly 
ftudied  and  invelligated  about  that  time  \  u  Nunc  fer- 
vet  chronologia,”  fays  Scaliger  in  the  year  1605, 
**  omnes  hoc  ferrum  excalfaciunt.”  Cafaubon  treats 
thofe  perfons  with  contempt  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  that 
department  of  learning  after  the  revival  of  letters.  In¬ 
numerable  fyftems  of  chronology  had  been  publiffied 
before  the  year  1625  •  ^rom  'yhich  it  was  eafy  to  ex- 
tra£l  a  feries  of  memorable  events,  and  give  the  com¬ 
pilation  a  Grecian  drefs.  The  avidity,”  fays  our 


author,  “  with  which  all  relicks  of  antiquity  were  then 
collected,  and  the  high  price  at  which  they  were  pur- 
chafed,  were  fufficient  inducements  to  any  one,  whofe 
avarice  or  whofe  neceflity  vTas  Wronger  than  his  inte¬ 
grity,  to  engrave  his  labours  on  marble,  and  tranfmit 
them  to  Smyrna,  as  a  commodious  emporium  for  fuch 
rarities.” 


The  precife  period  of  the  fabrication,  however,  muft 
Hill  be  reckoned  apocryphal  and  uncertain.  The  fum 
of  fifty  guineas,  which  Peirefc  gave  to  the  fuppofed 
fabricator,  was  inadequate  to  fuch  a  laborious  and  ex- 
penfive  work.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
too  hafly  to  pronounce  decifively  that  this  famous 
chronicle,  fo  long  refpedled,  is  an  impofition  upon 
the  public.  It  may,  however,  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
the  fufpicions  againft  it  are  extremely  ftrong,  and  the 
objections  already  cited  of  a  nature  very  difficult  to  be 
removed.  No  attempts  have  yet  been  made  with  this 
View  :  But  under  fome  future  article,  as  Chronology, 
Marbles,  or  Parian  Chronicle ,  we  may  poffibly  have 
an  opportunity  of  refuming  the  fubjeCl  with  additional 
information. 


ARUNDO,  the  Reed.  See  Botany  Index . 

ARUSINI  CAMPI  (erroneoufly  written  Taurajini 
by  Cluverius),  plains  in  Lucania,  famous  for  the  laffc 
battle  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus.  That 
prince  being  at  Tarentum,  and  hearing  that  the  two 
new  confuls  Curius  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus 
ffiad  divided  their  -forces,  the  one  including  Lucania 
and  the  other  Samnium  ;  he  like  wife  divided  a  chofen 
detachment  of  his  army  into  two  bodies,  marching 
with  his  Epirots  againft  Dentatus,  in  hopes  of  furprif- 
ing  him  in  his  camp  near  Beneventum.  But  the  con- 
ful  having  notice  of  his  approach,  marched  out  of 
his  intrenchments  with  a  flrong  detachment  of  legion¬ 
aries  to  meet  him,  repulfed  his  vanguard,  put  many 
of  the  Epirots  to  the  fword,  and  took  fome  of  their 
elephants.  Curius,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  march¬ 
ed  into  the  Arufian  fields,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  a 
plain,  which  was  wide  enough  for  his  troops,  but  too 
Darrrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx  to  ad  with  its  full  ef¬ 


fect.  But  the  king’s,  eagernefs  to  try  his  flrength  and  ArufpiV&s 
/kill  with  fo  renowned  a  commander,  Simulated  him  || 
to  ehgage  at  that  great  difadvantage.  Upon  the  firfl  Arx* 

fignal  the  aClion  began  ;  and  one  of  the  king’s  wings  '"“V"'"* 
giving  way,  vi&ory  feemed  to  incline  to  the  Romans. 

But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought  in  perfon  repul¬ 
fed  the  enemy  and  drove  them  to  their  intrenchments. 

This  advantage  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  ele¬ 
phants  }  a  circumftance  which  Curius  perceiving,  com¬ 
manded  a  body  of  reierve,  which  he  had  polled  near 
the  camp,  to  advance  and  attack  thofe  animals  with 
burning  torches  ;  which  frightened  and  annoyed  them 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Ifcey  wheeled  about,  broke  into 
the  phalanx,  and  put  that  body  into  the  utmoft  difor- 
der.  The  Romans  taking  advantage  of  this  confufion, 
charged  with  fuch  fury  that  the  enemy  were  entirely 
broken  and  defeated.  Pyrrhus  retired  to*  Tarentum, 
attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  leaving  the 
Romans  in  full  poffeffion  of  his  camp  ,  which  they  fo 
much  admired,  that  they  made  it  a  model  which  they 
followed  ever  after. 

ARUSPICES,  or  Haruspices,  in  Roman  anti¬ 
quity,  an  order  of  priefls  who  pretended  to  fortel  future 
events  byinfpe&ing  the  entrails  of  vi£lims  killed  in  fa- 
crifice •,  they  were  alfo  confulted  on  occafion  of  portent9 
and  prodigies.  The  harufpices  were  always  chofen  from 
the  beft  families  j  and  as  their  employment  was  of  the 
fame  nature  as  that  of  the  augurs,  they  were  as  much 
honoured.  Their  college,  as  well  as  thofe  of  $he  other 
religious  orders,  had  its  particular  regiflers  and  re¬ 
cords. 

ARX,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  town,  fort,  or 
caftle,  &>r  defence  of  a  place. 

The  arx  in  ancient  Rome  was  a  diftindl  edifice  from 
the  capitol,  though  fome  have  confounded  the  two. 
According  to  Ryckius,  the  arx,  properly  fpeaking, 
was  a  place  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  Capitoline  mount, 
ftronger  and  better  fortified  than  the  rell,  with  towers 
and  pinnated  walls  :  in  which  was  alfo  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Arx  alfo  denotes  a  confecrated  place  on  the  Palatine 
mount,  where  the  augurs  publicly  performed  their  of¬ 
fice.  Some  will  have  the  arx  to  have  been  the  augural 
temple  $  but  Varro  exprefsly  diftinguiffies  between  the 
two. 

Arx,  was  particularly  ufed  for  a  public  place  in  Rome, 
fet  apart  for  the  operations  of  the  augurs.  In  which 
fenfe  arx  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  auguraculum  and  augur atorium ,  and  in  the  camp 
augurale .  Out  of  this  arx  it  was  that  the  feciale s9  or 
heralds,  gathered  the  grafs  ufed  in  the  ceremony  of  ma¬ 
king  leagues  and  treaties. 

Arx  Britannica ,  a  citadel  of  Batavia,  whofe  founda¬ 
tion  is  feen  at  low  water,  near  the  old  mouth  of  the  mict*  / 
die  Rhine  :  fome  imagine  it  the  pharos  or  high  tower  of 
Caligula,  as  Suetonius  calls  it  5  a  monument  of  Caligu¬ 
la’s  (ham  conqueft  of  Britain.  Others  that  it  was  built 
by  Drufus,  with  an  altar  afterwards  by  Claudius,  on  his 
expedition  into  Britain.  But  the  ufual  paffage  was  from 
Gefforiacum  ;  and  Suetonius  exprefsly  fays,  Claudius 
pafled  over  thence.  The  ancient  name  of  this  citadel, 
now  covered  by  the  fea,  is  nowhere  expreifed  :  Now 
commonly  called  t'lrluU  Britten ,  or  Brittenburg ;  that 
is,  Arx  Britannica  ;  but  from  what  authority  does  not 
appear. 

ARYTENOIDES, 


ASA  [7 

Arpte-  ARYTENOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  of  two 
iioides  cartilages,  which,  together  with  others,  conftitute  the 
I)  head  of  the  larynx.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  fome  mufcles 
Afa*  ,  of  the  larynx. 

v  '  ARYTHMUS,  in  Medicine ,  the  want  of  a  juft 
modulation  in  the  pulfe.  It  is  oppofed  sto  eurythmus ,  a 
pulfe  modulated  agreeably  to  nature. 

ARZILLA,  a  very  ancient  maritime  town  of  A- 
frica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  about  five  leagues  from 
Tangiers.  It  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  Moors  and  Jews,  who  carry  on  no  trade. 
It  was  formerly  a  Roman  colony  3  afterwards  fell  under 
the  government  of  the  Goths  3  and  was  next  taken  by 
the  Mahometans.  Alphonfo  of  Portugal, ,  fumamed 
the  African,  took  it  by  affault  in  1471,  and  brought 
away  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  After  that 
prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  befieged  it,  in  1508, 
-with  100,000  men*,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  However,  at  length  the  Portuguefe  for- 
fook  it  of  their  own  accord.  W.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  Lat. 
35*  3C*. 

AS,  in  antiquity,  a  particular  weight,  confifting  of 
12  ounces  ;  being  the  fame  with  libra ,  or  the  Roman 
pound.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aig, 
which  in  the  Doric  dialed  is  ufed  for  ug,  one,  q.  d, 
an  entire  thing ;  though  others  will  have  it  named  as 
quafi  as,  becaufe  made  of  brafs. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  which  was 
of  different  weights  and  different  matter  in  different 
ages  of  the  commonwealth.  Under  Numa  Pompilius, 
according  to  Eufebius,  the  Roman  money  was  either 
of  wood,  leather,  or  (hells.  In  the  time  of  Tillius 
Hoftilius,  it  was  of  brafs  3  and  called  as  libra,  libella, 
or  pondo,  becaufe  a£lually  weighing  a  pound  or  1 2 
ounces.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  years  after,  the  firft 
Punic  war  having  exhaufted  the  treafury,  they  reduced 
the  as  to  two  ounces.  In  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Han¬ 
nibal  preffing  very  hard  upon  them,  they  reduced  the 
as  to  half  its  weight,  viz.  to  one  ounce.  And,  laftly, 
by  the  Papirian  law,  they  took  away  half  an  ounce 
more,  and  confequently  reduced  the  as  to  the  diminu¬ 
tive  weight  of  half  an  ounce  :  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  it  continued  the  fame  during  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  even  to  the  reign  of  Vefpafian.  The  as, 
therefore,  was  of  four  different  weights  in  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Its  original  ftamp  was  that  of  a  fheep,  ox,  or 
low  :  but  from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  had  on 
one  fide  a  Janus  with  two  faces,  end  on  thereverfe  the 
roftrum  or  prow  of  a  (hip. 

As  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  integer  or  whole. 
Whence  the  Englifh  word  ace.  Thus  as  (ignifkd  the 
whole  inheritance  3  whence  hares  ex  ajje,  the  heir  to 
the  whole  eft  ate. 

ASA,  king  of  Judah,  fucceeded  his  father  Abijam. 
He  pulled  down  the  altars  ere<Sled  to  idols,  reftored  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of 
Benli3dad  king  of  Syria,  took  feveral  towns  from  the 
king  of  Ifrael.  He  died  917  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Jehofhaphat. 

Asa,  among  naturalifts.  The  writers  of  the  later 
ages  have  formed  this  word  afa  from  the  lafar  of  the 
ancients,  and  attributed  it  to  a  gum  very  different  from 
that  anciently  known  by  the  name  they  have  thus  cor¬ 
rupted. 

The  afa  of  the  ancients  was  an  odoriferous  and  fra- 
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grant  gum  3  and  the  afa  of  the  after  ages  had  fo  little  Afa 
title  to  this  epithet,  that  they  diftinguilhed  it  by  one,  || 
exprefling  its  being  of  an  offenfive  or  ft  inking  fmell.  A^^a 
The  Arabian  writers,  according  to  this  diftindlion,  ^  _r  1 
deferibe  two  kinds  of  afa,  the  one  (linking,  the  other 
aromatic  3  and  the  modern  Greeks  preferved  the  name 
afa ,  or  lafar ,  to  the  (linking  gum  the  Latins  called  by 
that  name,  but  added  a  diftindlive  epithe4t  to  exprefs 
its  fmell,  and  called  \t.f car dolaf arum. 

Asa  or  Assa,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given, 
to  two  very  different  fubftances,  A  called  afa-dulcis  and 
afa  foetid  a . 

ASA-Dulcis  is  the  fame  with  BENZOIN. 

AsA-Fcetida  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant  growing  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.  See  Ferula,  . 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica  Index * 

ASAPH,  St,  a  city  in  Flintfhire,  with  a  bifhopV- 
fee  ;  on  which  account  principally  it  deferves  notice, 
being  in  itfelf  but  a  poor  place.  As  a  biftiopric,  it  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  about  the  year 
360,  by  Kentigern,  a  Scotfman,  bi(hop  of  Glafgow. 

He  began  the  church  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elwy, 
whence  it  is  called  by  the  Welfh  Land  Elwy,  and  in 
Latin  Elwenfs .  Kentigern  returning  into  Scotland, 
left  a  holy  man  his  fucceffor,  St  Afaph.  Who  was  his 
fucceflbr  is  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  records  that  men¬ 
tion  it  3  and  it  feems  rather  probable  that  the  religi¬ 
ous  fettled  here  had  been  noceflitated  to  remove  to  fome 
more  peaceable  abode,  as  the  country  was  frequently 
the  feat  of  war  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Welflu 
This  fee  was  formerly  a  very  wealthy  one  3  but  its  re¬ 
venues  were  greatly  leftt-ned  by  the  profufion  of  Biftiop 
Parfew,  who  alienated  much  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
this  bifliopric. 

This  diocefe  doth  not  contain  any  one  whole  coun¬ 
ty  ;  but  confifts  of  part  of  Denbigh,  Flint  (where  its 
church  is),  Montgomery,  and  Merioneth  (hires,  and  a 
fmall  part  of  Shropfhire  3  wherein  are  121  parifhes, 
and  13 1  churches  and  chapels,  moft  of  which  are  in 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  bifhop.  This  fee  hath 
but  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  that  of  St  Afaph,  which  is 
united  to  the  bifliopric,  for  the  better  maintenance 
thereof.  This  fee  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  1  87], 
ns.  6d.  but  computed  to  be  worth  annually  1500I. 

The  tenth  of  the  clergy  comes  to  1 861.  19s.  6^d.  To 
this  cathedral  belong  a  biftiop,  a  dean,  archdeacon, 
chancellor,  &c. 

ASAPPES,  or  Azapes,  an  order  of  foldiers  in  the 
Turkifh  army,  whom  they  always  expofe  to  the  firft 
(hock  of  an  enemy  :  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  being 
thus  fatigued,  and  their  fwords  blunted,  the  fpahis  and 
janizaries  may  fall  on  and  find  an  eafy  conqueft.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Turkifh  faph ,  which  fignifies 
rank,  from  whence  they  have  formed  nfphaph ,  “  to 
range  in  battle.”  The  afappes  are  faid  to  be  held  of 
fo  little  value,  that  they  frequently  ferve  as  bridges  for 
the  cavalry  to  pafs  over  in  bad  roads,  and  as  fafeines  to 
fill  up  the  ditches  of  places  befieged.  They  travel  on  ** 
foot,  and  have  no  pay  but  the  plunder  they  can  get 
from  the  enemy. 

ASAR-ADDON,  or  Esar-Haddon,  the  fon  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  fucceeded  his  father  about  71 2  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Ni¬ 
neveh  and  Babylon.  He  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of 
Syria  3  feat  a  colony  to  Samaria  3  and  his  generals  took  . 

King 
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King  Manages,  and  carried  him  loaded  with  chains  to 
Babylon.  Afar- Addon  died  after  a  reign  of  12  years. 
ASARINA.  See  Chelone. 

ASAROTA,  otrctgwTz,  from  ec  and  Ifweep ,  a 

kind  of  painted  pavements  in  ufe  before  the  invention  of 
mofaic  work.  The  mod  celebrated  was  that  at  Perga- 
mns,  painted  by  Sefus,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
crumbs,  as  if  the  floor  had  not  been  fwept  after  dinner, 
whence,  according  to  Pliny,  the  denomination.  Per- 
rault  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  a  black  kind  of  pave¬ 
ments  of  a  fpongy  matter. 

AS  ARUM,  Asarabacca.  See  Botany  Index . 

ASBAMEA,  a  fountain  of  Cappadocia,  near  Ty- 
ana/facred  to  Jupiter,  and  to  an  oath.  Though  this 
fountain  bubbled  up,  as  in  a  date  of  boiling,  yet  its 
water  was  cold,  and  never  ran  over,  but  fell  back 
again  :  (Philodratus,  Ammian). 

ASBESTOS,  a  native  fodil  done,  which  may  be 
fplit  into  threads  and  filaments,  from  one  inch  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet  fomewhat  flex¬ 
ible,  lilky,  and  of  a  grayilh  colour,  not  unlike  talc  of 
Venice.  It  is  almod  infipid  to  the  tade,  infoluble  in 
water,  and  poffefles  the  wonderful  property  of  remain¬ 
ing  unconfumed  in  the, fire,  which  only  whitens  it. 

The  indudry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of 
working  this  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers  ma- 
nufa£lures,  chiefly  cloth  and  paper.  The  manufacture 
is  undoubtedly  difficult  enough.  Pliny  calls  the  albef- 
tos  invent u  rarum ,  textn  difficillimurn .  Wormius  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  method  of  making  cloth  of  albedos  is 
now  entirely  unknown.  And  indeed  one  would  fcarce- 
ly  imagine  the  thing  practicable,  without  the  mixture 
of  fome  other  pliant  matter,  as  wool,  hemp,  or  flax, 
along  with  the  albedos,  the  filaments  of  this  latter  ap¬ 
pearing  too  coarfe  and  brittle  to  make  any  tolerable 
fine  work.  However  this  be,  Bart.  Porta  allures  us, 
that  in  his  time  the  fpinning  of  albedos  was  a  thing 
known  to  every  body  at  Venice.  Sig.  Cadagnatta,  fuper- 
intendant  of  fome  mines  in  Italy,  is  faid  to  have  car¬ 
ried  the  manufacture  to  fuch  perfection,  that  his  albedos 
was  foft  and  tradable,  much  refembling  lamb  Ikin  dref- 
fed  white  :  he  could  thicken  and  thin  it  at  pleafure,  and 
thus  either  make  it  into  a  very  white  Ikin  or  a  very 
white  paper. 

This  kind  of  linen  cloth  was  chiefly  edeemed  by  the 
ancients*,  though  then  better  known  and  more  com¬ 
mon  than  among  us,  being  held  equally  precious  with 
the  riched  pearls  :  nor  is  it  now  of  mean  value,  even 
in  the  country  where  it  is  mod  generally  made,  a  China 
cover  (i.  e.  a  piece  of  23  inches  and  three-quarters 
long)  being  worth  80  tale,  i.  e.  36k  13s.  4d.  Pliny 
fays,  he  himfelf  had  feen  napkins  thereof,  which,  being 
taken  foul  from  the  table  after  a  fead,  were  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  by  that  means  were  better  fcoured 
than  if  they  had  been  walked  in  water,  &c.  But  its 
principal  ufe,  according  to  Pliny,  was  for  the  making 
of  ffirouds,  for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap  up  the  corpfe, 
fo  that  the  allies  might  be  diflind  from  that  of  thofe 
of  the  wood,  &c.  whereof  the  funeral  pile  was  com- 
pofed  :  and  the  princes  of  Tartary,  according  to  the 
accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  dill  ufe  it 
at  this  day  in  burning  their  dead.  Some  of  the  an¬ 
cients  are  faid  to  have  made  themfelves  clothes  of  it, 
particularly  the  Brachmans  among  the  Indians.  The 
wicks  for  their  perpetual  lamps,  according  to  Dr  Lif- 
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ter,  were  alfo  made  of  it :  fome  to  this  day  ufe  it  for  the  A(fceft 
wicks  of  fuch  lamps  as  they  would  not  have  any  trouble  |j  ° 
with  j  becaufe  the  albedos  never  wading,  there  is  no  Afcendant. 

occafion  for  Ihifting  the  wick.  Septalla,  canon  of  Mi-  ' - v-— ' 

lan,  had  thread,  ropes,  nets,  and  paper  made  of  the  af- 
bedos.  A  handkerchief  or  pattern  of  the  linen  was  lono* 
iince  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  foot  long  and 
half  a  foot  broad.  This  gave  two  proofs  of  its  refiding 
fire  ;  though,  in  both  experiments,  it  loft  above  three 
drachms  of  its  weight.  When  taken  out  red  hot,  it  did 
not  burn  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  which  it  was  laid, 

Mr  Villette  pretends  that  his  large  burning  concave 
ufually  vitrifies  the  albedos. 


The  method  of  preparing  the  incombuflible  paper 
and  cloth  is  thus  deferibed  by  Ciampini :  The  done  is 
laid  to  foak  in  warm  water ;  then  opened  and  divided 
by  the  hands,  that  the  earthy  matter  may'be  walked 
out.  The  ablution  being  feveral  times  repeated,  the 
flaxlike  filaments  are  colle&ed  and  dried  j  and  they  are 
mod  conveniently  fpun  with  an  addition  of  flax.  Two 
or  three  filaments  of  the  albedos  are  eafily  twided  along 
with  the  flaxen  thread,  if  the  operator’s  fingers  are  kept 
oiled.  The  cloth  alfo,  when  woven,  is  bed  preferred 
by  oil  from  breaking  or  wading.  On  expofure  to  the 
fire,  the  flax  and  the  oil  burn  out,  and  the  cloth  remains 
pure  and  white.  Probably  from  the  diffipation  of  fome 
extraneous  matter  of  this  kind  proceeded  the  diminution 
of  weight  in  the  handkerchief  jud  recited  j  for  pure  af- 
bedos  leaves  nothing.  The  fliorter  filaments  which  fe- 
parate  in  walking  the  done  may  be  made  into  paper  in 
the  common  maner. 

The  albedos  is  found  in  Crete  and  Cyprus  ;  in  Tar¬ 
tary  *,  at  Namur  in  the  Low  Countries  3  in  Thuringia 
among  the  mines  $  in  the  old  Noricum  ;  in  Egypt  3  in 
the  mountains  of  Arcadia  5  at  Puteoli ;  in  the  ifland 
of  Corfiea  ;  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  in  Wales  *,  in 
Aberdeenlhire  in  Scotland  $  at  Montauban  in  France  } 
and  in  Siberia. 

ASCALON,  an  ancient  city,  and  one  of  the  five 
fatrapies  or  principalities  of  the  Philiflines  ;  lituated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  43  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
Jerufalem  (Antonine),  between  Azotus  to  the  north 
and  Gaza  to  the  fouth.  The  birthplace  of  Herod  the 
Great,  hence  furnamed  Afcalonita  (Stephanus).  Fa¬ 
mous  for  its  fcallions,  which  take  name  from  this  town 
(Strabo,  Pliny).  Now  Scalona .  E.  Long.  34.  30. 
N.  Lat.  31.  30.  , 

ASCANIUS,  the  fon  of  Aeneas  and  Creufa,  fjc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Latins,  and  de¬ 
feated  Mezentius  king  of  the  Tufcans,  who  had  refufed 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  At  length  he  founded 
Alba  Longa  j  and  died  about  1139  years  before  the 
Chriflian  era,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 

ASCAIilS.  See  Helminthology  Index. 

ASCENDANT,  in  Afrology ,  denotes  the  horofeope, 
or  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  rifes  upon  the  ho¬ 
rizon  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  any  one.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  perfon’s  life  and  for¬ 
tune,  by  giving  him  a  bent  and  propenlity  to  one  thing 
more  than  another. 

In  the  celeftial  theme,  this  is  alfo  called  the  firft 
lioufe ,  the  angle  of  the  Eaf  or  Oriental  angle ,  and  the 
Jignificator  of  life.  Such  a  planet  ruled  in  his  afcendant: 
Jupiter  was  in  his  afcendant ,  &c.  Hence  the  word  is 
alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  a  certain  fuperiority 

which 
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^fcendants  which  one  man  has  over  another,  from  fome  unknown 
II  caufe. 

ifland™  ASCENDANTS,  in  Law,  are  oppofed  to  defcend- 
i  ants  in  fucceffion  5  i.  e.  when  a  father  fueceeds  his  fan, 
or  an  uncle  his  nephew,  &c.  heritage  is  faid  to  afcend, 
or  go  to  afcendants. 

ASCENDING,  in  AJironomy,  is  faid  of  fuch  liars 
as  are  riling  above  the  horizon  in  any  parallel  of  the 
equator. 

ASCENDING  Latitude ,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  when 
going  towards  the  north  pole. 

ASCENDING  Nodei  is  that  point  of  a  planet’s  orbit, 
wherein  it  paffes  the  ecliptic,  to  proceed  northward. 
This  is  other  wife  called  the  northern  node ,  and  repre- 
fented  by  this  character  S3  •  ; 

ASCENDING  Vejfels ,  in  Anatomy ,  thofe  which  carry 
the  blood  upwards  ;  as  the  aorta  afcendens.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy* 

ASCENSION,  in  Agronomy,  is  either  right  or  ob¬ 
lique.  Right  afcenfion  of  the  fun,  or  a  liar,  is  that  de¬ 
gree  of  the  equinodlial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  rifes  with  the  fun  or  liar  in  aright  fphere. 
Oblique  afcenfion  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  firft  point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the 
equator  which  rifes  together  with  a  liar  in  an  oblique 
fphere. 

ASCENSION  Day ,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
held  ten  days  before  Whitfuntide,  in  memory  of  our 
'Saviour’s  afcenfion  into  heaven  after  his  refurredlion. 

'  ASCENSION  Ifland,  a  barren  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  lying  in  W.  Long.  140  22'  31".  S.  Lat.  70  56'. 
The  following  account  is  given  of  it  by  Mr  Forfter. 

“  This  ifland  was  firfi  difeovered  in  1501,  by  Joao  de 
Nova  Galego,  a  Portuguefe  navigator,  who  named  it 
llha  de  NoJJa  Senhora  de  Conceipao.  The  fame  admiral 
on  his  return  to  Portugal  in  1502,  difeovered  the  ifland 
of  St  Helena,  which  obtained  that  name  from  the  day 
of  the  difeovery.  Afcenfion  was  feen  a  fecond  time 
by  Alfonfo  d’Albuquerque  on  his  voyage  to  India  in 
1503,  and  then  received  the  name  it  now  bears;  but 
was  already  at  that  time  in  the  fame  defolate  condition 
as  at  prefent.  We  fent  feveral  parties  on  fliore,  who 
‘palled  the  night  on  the  watch  for  turtles,  which  came 
to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  fandy  Ihores.  The  drearinefs 
of  this  ifland  furpaffed  all  the  horrors  of  Eafler  ifland 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  even  without  the  affiftance  of 
fnow.  It  was  a  ruinous  heap  of  rocks,  many  of  which, 

I  as  far  as  we  could  difeern  from  the  fliip,  feemed  to  be 

totally  changed  by  the  fire  of  a  volcano.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  ifland  rifes  a  broad  white  mountain  of 
great  height,  on  which  we  difeerned  fome  verdure  by 
the  help  of  our  glaffes,  from  whence  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Green  Mountain . 

“  We  landed  early  in  the  morning  among  fome 
rocks,  the  furf  being  always  immenfely  high  on  the 
great  beach  ;  which  confilts  of  minute  fhell-faild,  chiefly 
©f  a  fnowy  white,  very  deep,  dry,  and  intolerable  to 
the  eyes  whrn  the  fun  fhines.  We  afeended  among 
heaps  of  black  cavernous  Hone,  which  perfectly  re- 
fembles  the  mod  common  lavas  of  Vefuvius  and  Ice¬ 
land,  and  of  which  the  broken  pieces  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  accumulated  by  art.  The  lava  currents  cool-  , 
ing  very  fuddenly,  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  produce 
fuch  an  effe£l.  Having  afeended  about  12  or  15  yards 
perpendicular,  we  found  ourfelves  on  a  great  level  plain 
Vo L.  II.  Part  II. 
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of  fix  or  eight  miles  in  circuit ;  in  the  different  corners  Afcenfon 
of  which  we  obferved  a  large  hill  of  an  exadt  conical  Ifland. 
fhape,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour,  (landing  perfectly  infu-  v— 
lated.  Part  of  the  plain  between  thefe  conic  hills  was 
covered  with  great  numbers  of  fmalier  hillocks,  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  fame  wild  and  ragged  lava  as  that  near  the 
fea,  and  ringing  like  glafs  wiien  two  pieces  are  knock¬ 
ed  together.  The  ground  between  the  heaps  of  lava 
was  covered  with  a  black  earth,  on  which  we  walked 
very  firmly  ;  but  when  thefe  heaps  did  not  appear,  the 
whole  was  a  red  earth,  which  was  fo  loofe,  and  in  fuch 
.dry  minute  particles,  that  the  wind  railed  clouds  of 
dull  upon  it.  The  conic  hills  confifted  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fort  of  lava,  which  was  red,  foft,  and  crumbling 
into  earth.  One  of  thefe  hills  (lands  diredlly  in  front 
of  the  bay,  and  has  a  wooden  crofs  on  its  fummit,  from 
whence  the  bay  is  faid  to  take  its  name.  Its  fides  are 
very  deep,  but  a  path  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long  winds  round  it  to  the  fummit.  After  examining 
this  remarkable  country  a  little  longer,  we  concluded, 
with  a  great  degree  of  probability  on  our  fide,  That  the 
plain  on  which  we  flood  was  once  the  crater  or  feat  of 
a  volcano,  by  the  accumulation  of  whofe  cinders  and 
pumice  flones  the  conic  hills  had  been  gradually  form¬ 
ed  :  that  the  currents  of  lava  which  we  now  faw  divid¬ 
ed  into  many  heaps,  had  perhaps  been  gradually  bu¬ 
ried  in  frefh  cinders  and  allies*,  and  the  waters  coming 
down  from  the  interior  mountain  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
had  fmoothened  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  filled  up 
by  degrees  the  cavity  of  the  crater.  The  rocky  black 
lava  was  the  refidence  of  numberlefs  men-of-war  birds 
and  boobies,  which  fat  on  their  eggs,  and  fuffered  us 
to  come  clofe  to  them. 

“  About  eight  in  the  evening,  it  being  then  quite 
dark,  a  fmall  veffel  came  into  the  bay,  and  anchored 
directly  within  us.  Captain  Cook  having  hailed  her 
repeatedly,  received  in  anfwer  that  fhe  was  the  Lucre- 
tia,  a  New  York  (loop,  which  had  been  at.  Sierra  Leon, 
and  was  now  come  to  cateh  turtles,  in  order  to  fell 
them  at  the  windward  iflands  of  the  Well  Indies.  A 
lieutenant  was  fent  on  board,  who  learned  from  the 
mailer,  that  he  had  taken  our  fliip  to  be  a  French  In¬ 
dia  man,  and  was  very  defirous  of  trading  with  Englifh 
India  fhips,  in  which  he  was  difappointed  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  regulations.  He  dined  with  our  officers  the 
next  day,  but  on  the  3 ill  at  day-break  left  the  ifland. 

On  the  30th  in  the  morning,  we  landed  a  fecond  time  ; 
and,  eroding  the  plain,  arrived  at  a  prodigious  lava 
current,  interfered  by  many  channels  from  fix  to  eight 
yards  deep,  which  bore  llrong  marks  of  being  worn 
by  vail  torrents  of  water,  but  were  at  prefent  perfedlly 
dry,  the  fun  being  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  In 
thefe  gullies  wc  found  a  final  1  quantity  of  foil  confiding 
of  a  black  volcanic  earth,  mixed  with  fome  whitifh 
particles  gritty  to  the  touch.  Here  we  faw  fome  fmall 
bunches  of  purflane,  and  a  fpecies  of  grafs  ( panicum 
fanguineuni)  which  found  fufficient  nutriment  in  the 
dry  foil.  Having  at  laft,  with  great  fatigue,  climbed 
over  this  extenfive  and  tremendous  current  of  lava, 
which  was  much  more  folid  than  the  heaps  nearer  to 
the  fea,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountain, 
which  even  from  the  Ihip’s  place  in  the  bay  we  had 
plainly  dillinguilhed  to  be  of  a  different  nature  fn.m  all 
the  reft  of  the  country.  Thofe  parts  of  the  lava  which 
furrounded  it  were  covered  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
4X  of 
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Afccnfion  of  purflane,  and  a  new  kind  of  fern,  lonchites  Adfceti - 
Ifland  Jionist  where  feveral  flocks  of  wild  goats  were  feed- 
ing.  The  great  mountain  is  divided  in  its  extremities, 

1  ,  by  various  clefts,  into  feveral  bodies  ;  hut  in  the  centre 

they  all  run  together,  and  form  one  broad  mafs  of 
great  height.  The  whole  appears  to  confiil  of  a  grit¬ 
ty  tophaceous  limeftone,  which  has  never  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  volcano,  but  probably  exifted  prior  to 
its  eruption  5  its  fides  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  grafs, 
peculiar  to  the  ifland,  which  Linnaeus  has  named  arif 
tida  Adfcenjionis.  We  likewife  obferved  feveral  flocks 
of  goats  feeding  on  it  *,  but  they  were  all  exceflively 
fliy,  and  ran  with  furprifing  velocity  along  tremendous 
precipices,  where  it  was  impoflible  to  follow  them. 
The  matter  of  the  New  York  (loop  acquainted  us,  that 
there  is  a  fpring  of  water  on  one  part  of  this  mountain, 
which  falls  down  a  great  precipice,  and  is  afterwards 
abforded  in  the  fand.  I  am  almoit  perfuaded,  that, 
with  a  little  trouble,  Afcenflon  might  fhortly  be  made 
fit  for  the  refidence  of  man.  The  introduction  of 
furze  ( ulex  Europceus J,  and  of  a  few  other  plants 
which  thrive  belt  in  a  parched  foil,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  rats  or  goats,  would  foon  have  the 
fame  effeft  as  at  St  Helena.  The  moifture  attracted 
from  the  atmofphere  by  the  high  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  would  then  no  longer  be  evapora¬ 
ted  by  the  violent  aCtion  of  the  fun,  but  collect  into 
rivulets,  and  gradually  fupply  the  whole  ifland.  A 
fod  of  grafles  would  everywhere  cover  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  annually  increafe  the  flratum  of 
mould,  till  it  could  be  planted  with  more  ufeful  vege¬ 
tables. 

u  We  returned  gradually  to  Crofs  Bay,  in  the  heat 
of  noon,  over  the  plain  ;  having  a  fpace  of  more  than 
five  miles  to  traverfe,  where  the  fun  burnt  and  blifter- 
ed  our  faces  and  necks,  and  heated  the  foil  to  fueh  a 
degree,  that  our  feet  were  likewife  extremely  fore. 
About  three  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the  water’s  fide ; 
and  after  bathing  in  a  fmall  cove  among  a  few  rocks, 
we  made  a  fignal  for  a  boat,  and  were  taken  on 
board.  The  next  forenoon  we  made  another  fmall 
excurfion,  in  company  with  Captain  Cook,  towards 
the  Green  Mountain  3  but  we  were  all  of  us  fo  much 
fatigued,  that  we  could  not  reach  it.  We  made  no 
new  obfervations  in  the  courfe  of  this  day,  the  nature 
of  the  ifland  being  dreary  beyond  defeription  in  its  out- 
Ikirts.” 

ASCENSIONAL  DIFFERENCE,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  right  and  oblique  afeenfion  of  the  fame  point 
to  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 

ASCENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  motion 
of  a  body  upwards,  or  the  continual  recefs  of  a  body 
from  the  earth.  The  Peripatetics  attribute  the  fpon- 
taneous  afeent  of  bodies  to  a  principle  of  levity  inhe¬ 
rent  in  them.  The  moderns  deny  any  fuch  thing  as 
fpontaneous  levity  ;  and  (how,  that  whatever  afeends , 
does  it  in  virtue  of  fome  external  impulfe  or  extrufion. 
Thus  it  is  that  fmoke  and  other  rare  bodies  afeend  in 
the  atmofphere  ;  and  oil,  light  woods,  &c.  in  water  •, 
not  by  any  internal  principle  of  levity,  but  by  the  fu- 
perior  gravity  or  tendency  downwards  of  the  parts  of 
the  medium  wherein  they  are.  The  afeent  of  light  bo¬ 
dies  in  heavy  mediums  is  produced  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  afeent  of  the  lighter  fcale  of  a  balance.  It 
is  not  that  fuch  fcale  has  an  internal  principle  whereby 
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it  immediately  tends  upwards  ;  but  it  is  impelled  up-  Afeent 
wards  by  the  preponderant^  of  the  other  fcale  ;  the  |J 
excefs  of  the  weight  of  the  one  having  the  fame  effedl,  Afcham. 
by  augmenting  its  impetus  downwards,  as  fo  much 
real  levity  in  the  other ;  by  reafon  the  tendencies  mu¬ 
tually  oppofe  each  other,  and  that  a&ion  and  readlion 
are  always  equal. 

ASCENT  of  Bodies  on  Inclined  Blancs ,  the  reader  will 
find  explained  under  Mechanics  \  Afeent  of  Fluids , 
under  Hydrostatics  \  and  Afeent  of  Vapours  under  the 
article  Evaporation. 

ASCESIS,  properly  denotes  exercife  of  the  body. 

It  is  formed  from  the  verb  utntav,  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  lpeaking  of  the  fports  and  combats  of  the  ath¬ 
letes. 

Ascesis  is  alfo  ufed  by  philofophers,  to  denote  an 
exercife  conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  virtue.  This  is  particularly  denomi¬ 
nated  the  philofophical  afcefsx  becaufe  pra&ifed  chiefly 
by  philofophers,  who  make  a  more  peculiar  profeflion 
of  improving  themfelves  in  virtue ;  on  the  model 
whereof  the  ancient  Cbriftians  introduced  a  religious 
afeefis. 

ASCETERIUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  a  monaflery,  or  place  fet  apart  for 
the  exercife  of  virtue  and  religion.  The  word  is 
formed  from  afeefs  “  exercife  $”  or  afeetra ,  u  one 
who  performs  exercife.”  Originally  it  fignified  a  place 
where  the  athletae  or  gladiators  performed  their  exer¬ 
cifes. 

ASCETIC,  an  ancient  appellation  given  to  fuch 
perfons  as,  in  the  primitive  times,  devoted  themfelves 
more  immediately  to  the  exercifes  of  piety  and  virtue, 
in  a  retired  life  ;  and  particularly  to  prayer,  abfti- 
nence,  and  mortification.  The  word  is  derived  from 
ao-Kiv,  exerceo ,  u  I  exercife.”  Afterwards,  when  the 
monks  came  in  fafliion,  this  title  was  bellowed  upon 
them  ;  efpecially  upon  fuch  of  them  as  lived  in  loli- 
tude. 

Ascetic  is  alfo  a  title  of  feveral  books  of  fpiritual 
exercife. — As,  the  Afcetics ,  or  devout  exercifes  of  St 
Bafil,  arclibifhop  of  Casfarea  in  Cappadocia. 

We  alfo  fay  the  afcetic  life,  meaning  the  exercife  of 
prayer,  meditation,  and  mortification. 

ASCH  AFFENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  feated 
on  the  river  Maine,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  territory  of  the  ele£lor  of  Mentz,  who  has  a  pa¬ 
lace  there.  It  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  took  up  his  quarters  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  E.  Long.  9.  35. 

N.  Lat.  50.  14. 

AS  CHAM,  Roger,  an  Englifhman  of  confiderable 
learning  in  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Kirby 
Wilke,  a  village  in  Yorkfliire,  near  Northallerton. 

John  Afcham,  his  father,  was  houfe-fteward  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Scroop,  and  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  was  con- 
ne&ed  with  feveral  refpedlable  families.  A  Ihort  time 
before  his  death,  Sir  Anthony  Winfielcr,  having  con¬ 
ceived  a  predile&ion  for  his  third  fon  Roger,  took  him 
into  his  family,  and  extended  his  bounty  fo  far  as  to 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  private  education  along 
with  his  own  fons.  Under  a  domeflic  tutor,  he  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  in  claflical  learning,  and  early  difeo- 
vered  a  great  partiality  for  reading.  The  fuperiority 
of  genius.  and  docility  of  temper  which  he  conftantly 

difplayed, 
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Afcham.  difplayed,  induced  his  patron  to  fend  him  to  St  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1530. 

The  revival  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  at  the 
period  Afcham  entered  upon  his  Rudies,  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclination.  A  de¬ 
fire  of  excelling  uniformly  influenced  his  conduft,  and 
adopting  the  maxim,  ^tei  docet ,  difcit,  he  began  to 
teach  boys  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  language,  as 
foon  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  elementary  parts 
himfelf.  His  plan  was  approved  by  Pember  \  and  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  this  valuable  friend,  he  foon  became 
acquainted  with  the  bed  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Rut 
he  took  particular  delight  in  reading  Cicero  and  Cce- 
far  }  and  upon  them  he  formed  the  elegance  of  his  La¬ 
tin  Ryle,  which  proved  fo  honourable  and  fo  advanta¬ 
geous  in  the  after  part  of  his  life. 

Afcham  took  his  firR  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  1 8th  year  of  his  life,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  the 
college  about  a  month  afterwards.  The  favourable  dif- 
pofition,  however,  which  he  manifeRed  towards  the  re¬ 
formed  religion,  was  no  fmall  obRacle  in  the  way  of  his 
preferment.  He  was  elected  maRer  of  arts  in  the  year 
1537,  the  21 R  of  his  age ;  and  about  this  period  he  be¬ 
gan  to  aft  in  the  capacity  of  a  tutor. 

His  reputationr-for  Greek  learning  foon  brought  him 
many  pupils  ;ltand  thefe  were  fo  well  inRrufted,  that 
feveral  of  thorn  afterwards  arofe  to  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence.  Of  thefe,  William  Grindall  was  one  of  the 
moR  diRinguifiied,  who  obtained  the  Ration  of  maRer 
of  languages  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Sir  John  Cheke.  It  appears  uncertain 
why  Afcham  himfelf  was  not  appointed  to  that  honour¬ 
able  Ration,  but  his  partiality  for  the  univerflty  feems, 
from  a  hint  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  have  been  the 
caufe.  At  that  period  there  was  no  particular  chair 
appropriated  to  the  Greek  language  *,  but  Afcham  was 
appointed  by  the  univerflty  to  read  leftures  upon  that 
language  in  the  fehools.  A  difpute  arofe  in  the  uni¬ 
verflty  at  that  time  about  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  which  Afcham  firR  oppofed  the 
method  obferved  by  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  j  but,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  he  adopt¬ 
ed  that  method,  which  has  ever  fince  been  praftifed  in 
the  Englifti  fehools.  Both  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  his  hand- writing,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
his  Latin,  he  was  employed  to  write  the  public  letters 
of  the  univerflty. 

By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Pember,  lie  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Rudy  of  inRrumental  mufic,  and  there¬ 
by  enlivened  his  leifure  hours,  and  prepared  his  mind 
for  renewed  exertion.  In  his  Rudy  he  alfo  amufed 
himfelf  with  embellifhing  the  pages  of  his  manuferipts 
with  beautiful  draughts  ;  and  in  the  field  he  joined  in 
the  diverfion  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  learned  Af¬ 
cham  did  not  deem  his  labour  improperly  beRowed 
in  writing  a  book  entitled  Toxophilus ,  in  that  age 
when  the  praftice  of  fire-arms  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  bow  was  of  more  importance  than 
for  mere  amufement.  This  work  was  ufeful  at  that 
time  for  introducing  into  the  Englifh  language,  a 
more  natural,  eafy,  and  truly  Englifh  diftion,  than 
was  formerly  in  ufe ;  and  it  alfo  abounds  with  many 
beautiful  allufions  and  curious  fragments  of  Englifh 
hifiory.  Afcham  candidly  acknowledges,  that  being 
anxious  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  which  was  then  the 
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great  republic  of  letters,  and  particularly  of  Grecian  li-  Afcham. 
terature,  he  wifiied,  by  dedicating  his  book  to  the  king, v-— y— * 
to  obtain  a  penfion,  to  enable  him  to  make  that  tour. 

It  reflefts  fome  luRre  on  the  benevolence  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  that  in  the  year  1544,  he  fettled  upon  him  an 
annual  penfion  of  10I.  which  Dr  Johnlon,  confidering 
the  circumfiance  of  the  times,  eRimates  at  the  value  of 
tool.  Up®n  the  death  of  Henry,  this  penfion  was  for 
fome  time  dileontinued,  but  was  again  renewed  by 
Edward  VI.  and  doubled  by  Queen  Mary.  In  the 
fame  year  alfo,  Afcham  obtained  the  appointment  of 
orator  to  the  univerflty,  an  office  which  he  retained 
with  great  reputation,  during  the  period  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  univerflty. 

For  fome  years  he  received  an  annual  gratuity  from 
Lee,  archbifhop  of  York,  but  to  what  amount  is  not 
recorded  ;  and,  in  1 548,  upon  the  death  of  his  pupil 
Grindall,  preceptor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  his  pupils 
and  writings  had  acquired  him  fuch  celebrity,  that  be 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  Rudies  of  that  princefs.  He 
fuccefsfully  acquitted  himfelf  in  that  honourable  charge  \ 
but  two  years  after,  from  fome  unknown  caufe  of  dif- 
fatisfaftion,  he  returned  to  the  univerflty,  having  taken 
an  abrupt  leave  of  the  princefs.  This  part  of  his  con- 
duft  did  not  leflen  him  in  the  eReem  of  Elizabeth  y 
for  in  the  fame  year,  fiie  recalled  him  to  court,  and 
appointed  him  fecretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morifine,  am- 
baffador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  his  way  to  Lon¬ 
don,  lie  paid  a  vifit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whom  he  found 
in  her  chamber,  reading  Plato’s  Phmdo,  in  Greek, 

“  and  that,”  fays  he,  “  with  as  much  delight  as  fome 
gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace 
while  tlie  duke  and  duchefs,  and  the  reR  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  were  hunting  in  the  park. 

In  the  charafter  of  fecretary  to  Sir  Richard,  befides 
aiding  him  in  the  management  of  his  public  affairs,  he 
alfo  eondufted  his  private  Rudies.  During  the  mornings 
of  four  days  in  the  week,  he  read  with  him  a  portion 
of  Herodotus  or  DemoRhenes  ;  and,  in  the  evenings, 
fome  pages  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  }  and,  on  the 
other  mornings,  he  wrote  the  letters  of  public  bufinefs; 
and,  on  the  evenings,  he  either  wrote  his  own  private 
letters,  or  continued  his  diary  and  remarks.  While 
Afcham  was  on  his  travels,  he  made  a  Riort  excurfion 
to  Italy  \  but  was  much  difguRed  with  the  manners  of 
the  people,  efpecially  of  the  Venetians.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  from  that  tour,  he  favoured  the  world  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  traft,  entitled  “  A  Report  and  Difcourfe  of  the  Af¬ 
fairs  and  State  of  Germany,”  &c. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Morifine  was  re¬ 
called,  and  Afcham  returned  to  the  univerflty.  But 
through  the  interefi  of  BiRiop  Gardiner,  the  fortune 
of  Afcham  foon  took  a  favourable  turn,  who  although 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  Protefiant,  obtained  him  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Latin  fecretary  to  the  queen,  with  liberty  to  re¬ 
tain  his  univerfity  emoluments,  and  the  additional  fa- 
lary  of  iol.  a  year.  The  prudence  of  Afcham  enabled 
him  to  aft  a  refpeftable  part,  both  under  the  intolerant 
reign  of  Mary,  and  alfo  in  the  mofl  perilous  fituations 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  *,  and  the  readinefs  and 
elegance  of  his  Latin  Ryle,  rendered  him  a  ufeful  mem¬ 
ber  at  court.  He  is  reported  to  have  written,  during 
the  courfe  of  three  days,  47  letters  to  perfons  in  the 
higheR  ranks  of  life. 

When  the  crown  paffed  to  a  ProteRant  prince,  it 
4,  <X  2  made 
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Afcham  made  little  alteration  in  the  condition  of  Afcham,  who 
fl  ftill  retained  his  ftation.  He  fpent  feveral  hours  every 
Afcites.  ^ay 'm  reaciing  the  learned  languages  with  the  queen  ; 

"  and  her  proficiency  was  equal  to  his  labours,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected,  that  his  rewards  would  have 
been  more  ample  than  20I.  per  annum,  together  with 
the  prebend  of  Wertwang.  Some  have  alleged,  that  the 
queen  kept  him  poor,  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  he  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  cock-fighting,  and  in  other  refpeCts  extrava¬ 
gant  j  but  the  deteCts  in  his  character  fhould  not  have 
deprived  him  of  the  rewards  due  to  aCtual  fervices. 

In  confequenee  of  a  converfation  which  took  place 
in  the  apartment  of  Secretary  Cecil,  upon  the  fubjeCt 
of  education,  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  who  was  prefent, 
requeued  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  general  fubjeCt 
of  education.  This  work  is  entitled  “  The  School- 
mafter  5”  and  while  it  difpla^s  the  humanity  of  the 
author,  contains  many  excellent  inftruCtions  to  the 
teachers  of  youth.  This  treatife  was  published  by  his 
widow  after  his  death.  By  too  clofe  application  to 
compofing  a  poem,  which  he  intended  to  prefent  to 
the  queen  on  the  new  year’s  day  of  1569,  he  was  fei- 
zed  with  an  illnefs,  which  proved  fatal,  and  he  died 
in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1568.  His  death  was  univerfally  lamented,  and  the 
queen  expreffed  her  regret,  by  faying,  that,  “  fhe 
would  rather  have  loft  io.oool.  than  her  tutor  Aff- 
cham.”  His  epiftles,  which  are  valuable,  both  on 
account  of  their  ftyle  and  hiftorical  information,  were 
publilhed  after  his  death,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen  ; 
and  his  other  works  have  fince  been  collected  into  one 
volume  by  Bennet. 

Roger  Afcham  appears  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  kind  to  his  friends,  and  grateful  to 
his  benefaCtors.  Although  he  was  firm  in  his  adhe¬ 
rence  to  his  religious  opinions,  yet  his  zeal  did  not 
carry  him  to  excefs  in  oppofing  thofe  of  other  men. 
His  talents  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  fcholar  were  very 
confiderable,  and  he  deferved  more  ample  returns  for 
his  fervices  than  were  conferred  upon  him  by  thofe 
who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  labours  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  folid  learning  and  correCt  tafte.  (Gen.  Biog.) 

ASCIBURGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Tacitus,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  50  citadels 
built  on  the  R'  ine  •,  who  adds,  fome  imagined  it  was 
built  by  Ulyffes.  Here  was  a  Roman  camp  and  a  gar- 
rifon.  To  its  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  an- 
fwers  a  fmall  hamlet,  now  called  AJbnrg  not  far  from 
Meurs,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

ASCIDIA.  See  Helminthology  Index . 

ASCII,  among  Geographers ,  an  appellation  given 
to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  have  no  fliadow  :  Such  are  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  when  the  fun  is  vertical 
to  them. 

ASCITAL,  (from  oto-xo$,  a  bag  or  bottle ),  in  anti¬ 
quity,  a  fed  or  branch  of  Montanifts,  who  appeared  in 
the  fecond  century.  They  were  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  introduced  a  kind  of  Bacchanals  into  their  affem- 
blies,  who  danced  round  a  bag  or  Ikin  bio  wed  up : 
faying,  they  were  thofe  new  bottles  filled  with  new 
wine  whereof  our  Saviour  makes  mention,  Matth.  ix. 
jj. — They  are  fometfmes  alfo  called  Afcodrogitce . 

ASCITES,  in  Medicine,  the  dropfy  of  the  abdomen. 

.  See  Medicine  Index. 
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ASCLEPIA,  a  feftival  of  AEfculapius  the  god  of  Afclepij 
phyfic,  obferved  particularly  at  Epidaurus,  where  it  jj 
was  attended  with  a  conteft  between  the  poets  and  Afculum 
mulicians,  whence  it  was  likewife  called  'lego?  Ay*/y,  APu*um« 
the  facred  contention .  lJ 

ASCLEPIAD,  in  Ancient  Poetry ,  a  verfe  cornpof- 
ed  of  four  feet,  the  firft  of  which  is  a  fpondee,  the  fe¬ 
cond  a  choriambus,  and  the  two  laft  dadyls  ;  or  of 
four  feet  and  a  caefura,  the  firft  a  fpondee,  the  fecond 
a  dadlyl,  after  which  com6s  the  caefura,  then  the  two 
dadtyls  j  as,  Maecenas  at  avis  edite  regibus . 

ASCLEPIADES,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  phy- 
ficians  among  the  ancients,  was  a  native  of  Prufa  in 
Bithynia  \  and  pradlifed  phyfic  at  Rome,  u»der  Pom- 
Pey>  96  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  the 
head  of  a  new  fedl  \  and,  by  making  ufe  of  wine  and 
cold  water  in  the  cure  of  the  lick,  acquired  a  very 
great  reputation.  He  wrote  feveral  books,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  Celfus,  and  Pliny  j 
but  they  are  now  loft. 

Asclepiades,  a  famous  phyfician  under  Hadrian, 
of  the  fame  city  with  the  former.  He  wrote  feveral 
books  concerning  the  compofition  of  medicines  ;  both 
inttrnal  and  external. 

ASCLEPiAS,  Swallow- wort.  See  Botany 
Index . 

ASCODUTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  f tCt  of  heretics  in 
the  fecond  century,  who  rejected  all  ufe  of  fymbols  and 
facraments,  on  this  principle,  That  incorporeal  things 
cannot  be  communicated  by  things  corporeal,  nor  di¬ 
vine  myfteries  by  an^  thing  vifible. 

ASCOLI,  formerly  Afculum  Apulum ,  a  pretty  large 
and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquiiate  of  An¬ 
cona,  and  territory  of  the  church.  It  is  a  bilhop’s  fee, 
and  feated  on  a  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs 
the  river  Fronto.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N,  Lat.  42  27. 

Ascoli  de  Satriuno ,  formerly  Afculum  Picenum ,  an 
epifcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  \ 
feated  on  a  mountain.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  8. 

ASCOLIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Athenian  hufbandmen  in  honour  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  to  whom  they  facrificed  a  he-goat,  becaule  iude- 
ftroys  the  vines  (Ovid.  Fofi.  \.  457.)  \  and,  to  ftiow  the 
greater  indignity  to  an  animal  hated  by  Bacchus,  the 
peafants,  after  having  killed  him,  made  a  foot-ball  of 
his  fkin.  Virgil  has  beautifully  deferibed  the  occalion 
of  the  facrifice  and  manner  of  celebrating  the  feftival, 

Georg,  ii.  380. 

ASCRIPTITII,  or  Adscriptitii,  were  a  kind  of 
villains,  who,  coming  from  abroad,  fettle  in  the  lands 
of  fome  new  lords,  whofe  fubje&s  or  fervants  they  com¬ 
mence  *,  being  fo  annexed  to  the  lands,  that  they  may 
be  transferred  and  fold  with  the  fame.  Adfcriptitii  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  aliens  or  foreigners 
newly  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  country. 

Ascriptitii  was  alfo  uled  in  the  military  laws  for 
the  recruits  appointed  to  fupply  the  Ioffes  of  the  legions, 
called  alfo  Accenfi. 

ASCRIVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Sinus  Rliizieus  (Plir.y,  Ptolemy): 

Now  Cattaro  (Harduin)  ;  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Cattaro,  in  Venetian  Dalmatia.  E,  Long.  19.  20. 

Lat.  45.  25. 

ASCULUM  apulum,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Apulia,  much  mentioned  in  the  war  with 

Pyrrhus 
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Afculum  Pyrrhus  (Florus,  Plutarch)  :  Now  called  Afcoli ;  a 
picenum  ci ty  of  the  Capitanata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Aflibv<lelaE-  Long‘  l6'  3°-  N-  L.at-  4I-.15* 

Zouch.  ASCULUM  Picenum ,  in  Ancient  Geographij ,  a  town 

— -  of  the  Piceni  (Csefar)  ;  and  the  capital  (Florus): 
Now  Afcoli,  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  on  the  river 
Fronto.  *  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  50. 

ASCYRUM,  Peter’s-wort.  See  Botany  Index . 

ASDRUBAL,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthaginian 
generals.  See  Carthage. 

ASEKI,  or  Asekai,  the  name  which  the  Turks 
give  to  the  favourite  fultanas  who  have  brought  forth 
fons.  Thefe  are  greatly  didinguiflied  above  others  in 
their  apartments,  attendants,  penfions,  and  honours. 
They  have  fometimes  (hared  the  government.  The 
fultana  who  firft  prefents  the  emperor  with  a  male  child, 
is  reckoned  the  chief  favourite,  is  called  bayuk  afeki , 
and  ranks  as  a  legitimate  wife  :  though,  from  the  time 
of  Bajazet  I.  the  fultans  are  forbid  to  marry  by  a  pu¬ 
blic  law,  which  Solyman  II.  violated  in  favour  of  Rox- 
alana. 

ASELLUS,  in  Zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  onifeus.  See  Oniscus,  Entomology  Index . 

ASGILL,  John,  a  late  humorous  writer,  was  bred 
to  the  law,  and  pra&ifed  in  Ireland  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  there  ele&ed  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  but  was  expelled  for  writing  a  treatife  on 
the  poffibility  of  avoiding  death  ;  and  being  afterwards 
chofen  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Broinber  in  Suf- 
fex,  he  was  alfo  on  the  fame  account  expelled  the  par¬ 
liament  of  England.  After  this,  he  continued  30 
years  a  prifoner  in  the  Mint,  Fleet,  and  King’s-bench  ; 
during  which  time  he  publilhed  a  multitude  of  fmall 
political  pamphlets,  feveral  of  which  were  in  defence 
of  the  fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  againit 
the  pretender.  He  died  in  the  rules  of  the  King’s- 
bench,  in  the  year  1738,  when  he  was  upwards  of 
fourfeore. 

ASH.  See  Fraxinus,  Botany  Index. 

AsH’Hole ,  among  chemiils,  is  the  lowed  part  of  a 
furnace  ;  and  is  intended  to  receive  the  afhes  falling 
from  the  fire,  and  to  give  a  paffage  to  the  air  which  is 
to  be  introduced  into  the  furnace,  to  keep  up  the  com* 
bullion. 

ASH-Wednefday ,  the  firil  day  of  Lent  ;  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fo  called  from  a  cudom  in  the  church,  of 
fprinkling  afhes  that  day  on  the  heads  of  penitents  then 
admitted  to  penance.  See  Lent. 

ASHBORN,  a  town  in  Derbyfhire,  feated  between 
the  rivers  Dove  and  Compton,  over  which  there  is  a 
done  bridge,  in  a  rich  foil.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town, 
though  not  fo  flourilhing  as  formerly.  W.  Long.  1. 

135.  N.  Lat  53.  o. 

ASHBURTON,  a  town  in  Devonfhire.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  one  of  the  four  dan- 
nery  towns.  It  is  feated  among  the  hills,  which  are 
remarkable  for  tin  and  copper  }  and  has  a  very  hand- 
fome  church  ;  as  alfo  a  chapel,  which  is  turned  into  a 
fchool.  It  gives  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of  Dun¬ 
ning.  W.  Long.  3*  lo*  N.  Lat.  50.  30.^ 

ASHBY  de  la  Zouch,  a  market-town  in  Leicefter- 
fhire,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  I.  20.  N.  Lat.  32.  40*  It 
had  a  cadle  which  was  long  in  the  poffefTion  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  de  la  Zouch.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  Edward  IV.  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Edward  Hadings,  Afiidoit 
created  Baron  Hadings,  with  licenfe  to  make  a  cadle  II 
of  the  man  or- houfe,  to  which  he  adjoined  a  very  high  , A  ”10  e‘ 
tower.  It  was  demolifhed  in  1648  $  but  a^great  part 
of  the  tower  is  dill  danding.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon. 

ASHDOD,  or  Azotus.  See  Azotus. 

ASHES,  the  earthy  particles  of  combudible  fub- 
dances  after  they  have  been  burnt. 

If  the  allies  are  produced  from  vegetable  bodies  they 
contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  fait,  blended 
with  earthy  particles  :  and  from  thefe  afhes  the  fixed 
alkaline  falts  called  pot-ajh ,  pearl  ajh ,  &c.  are  extract¬ 
ed.  See  Chemistry  Index . 

The  afhes  of  all  vegetables  are  verifiable,  and  found 
to  contain  iron. — They  are  alfo  an  excellent  manure  for 
cold  and  wet  grounds. 

Several  religious  ceremonies  depend  upon  the  ufe  of 
afhes.  St  Jerome  relates,  that  the  Jews  in  his  time 
rolled  themfelves  in  adies,  as  a  fign  of  mourning.  To 
repent  in  fackcloth  and  allies,  is  a  frequent  expreflion 
in  Scripture  for  mourning,  and  being  afflicted  for  our 
fins.  There  was  a  fort  of  ley  and  ludral  water  made 
with  the  allies  of  a  heifer  lacrificed  upon  the  great 
day  of  expiation  ;  the  adies  whereof  were  didributed 
to  the  people,  and  this  water  was  ufed  in  purifications, 
as  often  as  any  touched  a  dead  body r  or  was  prefent  at 
funerals,  (Numb.  xix.  17.).  Tamar  after  the.  injury 
received  from  her  brother  Aranon,  covered  her  head 
with  afhes,  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9.).  The  Pfalmid  in.  great 
for  row  fays,  that  he  had  eaten  afhes  as  if  it  were  bread, 

(Pf.  cii.  9.)  ;  which,  however,  is  to  be  eonfidered  as 
an  hyperbole.  PLe  fat  on  afhes,  he  threw  adies  on  his 
head  ;  his  food,  his  bread,  was  fpoiled  with  the  adies 
wherewith  he  was  covered. 

The  ancient  Perfians  had  a  fort  of  punidiment  for 
fome  great  criminals,  which  confided  in  executing  them 
in  afhes.  The  criminal  was  thrown  headlong  from  a 
tower  50  cubits  high,  which  was  filled  with  adies  to  a 
particular  height,  (2  Mac.  xiii.  5.  6.).  I  he  motion 
which  the  criminal  ufed  to  difengage  himfelf  from  this 
place,  plunged  him  dill  deeper  into  it,  and  this  agi¬ 
tation  was  further  increafed  by  a  wheel  which  itirred  the 
adies  continually  about  till  at  lad  he  was  dided. 

ASHFORD,  a  market  town  of  Kent,  fituated  about 
12  miles  fouth-weft  of  Canterbury,  in  E.  Long.  45. 
and  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

ASPILAR,  a  .term  ufed  among  builders  ;  by  which 
they  mean  common  or  free  dones,  as  they  come  out  of 
the  quarry,  of  different  lengths  and  thicknedes. 

ASHLERING,  among  builders,  dignifies  quarter¬ 
ing,  to  lath  to,  in  garrets,  about  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  high,  perpendicular  to  the  door,  up  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  rafters.  , 

ASHMOLE,  Elias,  an  indudrious  Englidi  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  an  eminent  philofopher  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Litchfield  in  1617.  Having  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  country  education,  he  went  to 
London  at  the  age  of  16,  and  refided  in  the  family  of 
James  Paget,  Efq.  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  law  and  other 
branches  of  literature.  In  the  year  1638,  he  married, 
and  commenced  the  bufinefs  of  attorney  in  London* 

When  the  civil  war  began,  he  then  being  a  widower, 

entered 
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entered  into  the  king’s  fervicc  in  the  ordinance 
partment.  When  redding  in  the  city  of  Oxford. in 
that  capacity,  he  entered  Brazen  Nofe  college,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and 
aftronomy.  Naturally  inclined  to  grave  and  fcientific 
trides,  he  wandered  too  far  into  the  wilds  of  aftrological 
impofture,  not  a  little  encouraged  by  feveral  eminent 
men  of  that  age.  From  the  fame  caufe,  he  entered 
keenly  into  the  fecrets  of  mafonry,  and  made  confider- 
able  additions  to  the  hiftory  of  that  fe£I. 

When  Worcefter  was  furrendertd  to  the  parliament 
in  1646,  A fli mole  retired  to  London,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  aftrologers,  Moore,  Lilly, 
and  Booker. 

Having  retired  to  Berkfhire  in  the  year  following, 
he  added  the  knowledge  of  botany  to  his  other  ac¬ 
quirements.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Lady 
Mainwaring,  a  well-jointured  widow,  whom  he  married 
in  1649  >  anc^  although  her  eftate  was  fequeftered  on 
account  of  his  loyalty,  yet  through  the  intereft  of  Lilly 
and  others,  he  again  recovered  his  property,  and  after¬ 
wards  fettled  in  London,  where  his  houfe  became  the 
refort  of  all  the  curious  literati  of  the  place.  A  tafte 
for  cbemiftry,  or  rather  alchemy,  was  produced,  by  his 


converfation  with  William  Blackhcufe  ;  and  Afhmole, 


under  a  feigned  name,  publifhed  a  work  upon  that  fub- 
je£l.  The  next  effort  of  his  induftry,  was  a  collection 
of  the  manuferipts  of  Englifh  alchemy,  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  title  of  Theatrum  Chymicum  Britanni - 
cum ,  in  410.  This  work  was  the  effeCI  of  great  labour 
and  much  ex  pence  ;  and  although  it  procured  him  much 
fame  among  the  learned,  yet  it  was  only  a  collection  of 
Alchemy;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  real 
chemical  knowledge.  About  this  period,  he  began  to 
number  among  his  acquaintances,  Selden,  Oughtred, 
and  Dr  Wharton. 

The  wealth  he  acquired  by  his  marriage  engaged 
“him  in  feveral  difputes,  and  the  lady  herfelf  at  laft 
made  an  attack  upon  him  in  chancery,  but  he  was 
honourably  acquitted,  and  the  lady  reftored  to  her 
affeCtionate  hufband.  His  active  induftry  never  wea¬ 
ried  out,  and  he  next  attended  to  the  ftudy  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  and  the  inveftigation  of  records.  Along  with  Sir 
W.  Dugdale,  he  about  this  period  traced  a  Roman 
road  to  Litchfield.  Abandoning  all  other  purfuits,  he 
began  to  make  preparations  for  his  “  Hiftory  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Garter  a  production  which  procured  him 
lafting  fame.  Upon  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  he  gave  a  full 
defeription  of  the  coins  bequeathed  to  that  univerfity  by 
Laud  ;  and  about  this  time,  John  Tradefcant,  the  fa¬ 
mous  gardener  of  Lambeth,  prefented  him  with  the 
collection  of  curiofities,  which  both  he  and  his  father 
had  procured. 

Upon  the  reftoration,  Aftimole  was  greatly  refpeCt- 
ed  by  the  king,  who  made  him  Windfor  herald,  and 
employed  him  to  give  a  defeription  of  the  royal  me¬ 
dals.  The  offices  of  commiflioner  and  comptroller  of 
excife  were  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was  afterwards  ad¬ 
mitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  univerfity 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doCtor  of 
phyfic  ;  and  feveral  other  employments  and  emolu¬ 
ments  were  given  him,  until  he  rofe  to  the  higheft 
eminence  in  the  literary  world.  About  this  time  his 
fecond  wife  died,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  his 
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de-  friend  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  In  May  1762,  he  addreffed  Afhmole 
his  great  work  on  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  the  king,  Afia.  * 
entitled  “  The  inftitution,  laws,  and  ceremonies  cf^— 
the  molt  noble  order  of  the  Garter  ;  colleCled  and  di- 
gefted  into  one  body,  by  Elias  Aftimole  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple,  Efq.  Windfor  herald  at  arms,”  folio, 

London,  1672.  In  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Dugdale,  he:  refigned  his  office  of  herald  of  Windfor  ; 
and  when  offered  the  office  of  garter  king-at-arms,  he 
declined  it  in  favour  of  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  About  this 
time  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
temple  adjacent  to  his,  and  confirmed  a  library  which 
he  had  been  collecting  during  the  courfe  of  thirty- 
three  years,  together  with  9000  coins,  and  many  va¬ 
luable  antiquities.;  but  his  manuferipts  and  gold"  me¬ 
dals  fortunately  were  faved.  In  1683,  he  font  bis 
manuferipts  and  curiofities  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mufecum  AJJjtnolca- 
num ,  ftiil  in  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  Sir  W.  Dug¬ 
dale,  he  refufed  a  fecond  time  the  office  which  he 
held.  At  the  advanced  age  of  76,  he  died,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Great  Lambeth.  Induftry, 
perseverance,  curiofity,  and  accuracy,  appear  to  have 
been  the  leading  features  in  his  charaCler.  {Gen. 

Blog.) 

ASIA,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  one  of  the 
three  great  divifions  of  the  earth,  and  is  confidered  by 
the  moderns  as  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Its  extent  is  immenfe  ;  and  its  importance,  both 
in  a  hiftorical  and  in  a  philofophical  point  of  view,  is 
very  great.  It  contains  every  variety  of  foil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  is  inhabited  by  nations  which  poffefs  un¬ 
doubted  claims  to  the  higheft  antiquity.  When  Eu¬ 
rope  was  yet  covered  by  deep  forefts,  thinly  inhabited 
by  a  few  wild  animals,  or  by  a  barbarous  race  of  men, 
deftitute  of  fcience,  and  even  of  the  meaneft  of  thofe 
accommodations  which  the  progrefs  of  art  now  enables 
all  claffes  of  people  to  enjoy,  Afia  abounded  with 
flourifhing  cities  and  populous  nations,  in  which  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  had  reached  a  confiderable  mea- 
fure  of  improvement. 

The  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  different  re- 


gions  of  the  great  Afiatic  continent,  occupy  a  great  tries  of  Afo 
fpace  in  the  general  hiftory  of  the  human  race.  Thefeto  be  confi- 
revolutions  have  poffefied  this  peculiar  character,  that  dere(l RS 
when  they  commenced  in  one  quarter  of  Afia,  we  moftC0I1!'e^eJ 
frequently  find  that  they  extended  themfelves,  in  a  few^foeneaC 
years,  to  the  remoteft  regions,  and  even  fometimes  in¬ 
to  the  centre  of  Europe.  As  the  human  mind  ufually 
derives  its  character  from  the  fituation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  we  (hall  be  enabled  by  attention  to  the  foil  and 
climate,  and  geographical  pofition  of  the  principal 
parts  of  Afia,  to  form  fome  general  principles  from 
which  to  deduce  the  caufes  that  have  influenced  the 
deftiny  of  the  nations  by  which  it  is  inhabited.  With¬ 
out  enlightened  notions  of  general  geography,  hiftory 
degenerates  into  a  mere  detail  of  romantic  adventures, 
and  no  valuable  progrefs  can  be  made  in  political  or 
in  commercial  fcience.  Wc  fhall  here  therefore  give 
a  general  defeription  of  this  vaft  continent,  confider- 
ing  it,  as  far  as  poflible,  as  one  great  whole,  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  which  have  at  times  poffeffed  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  each  other ;  leaving  its  particular  diftri&s 
and  countries,  to  be  feparately  difeuffed  as  they  occur 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  work,  unlefs  in  fuch  in- 

ftances 
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Afia.  ftances  as  may  feem  to  claim  fpecial  notice  from  the 

\ - '  Angularity  of  their  nature,  or  the  recentnefs  of  the 

period  at  which  time  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  European  nations. 

Boundaries  Beginning  with  its  north-weft  corner  adjoining  to 

•fAfia.  Europe,  the  boundary  of  Afia  commences  at  Waigats 
iiraits,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Nova  Zetnbla,  in 
what  is  called  the  Northern  ocean  or  Icy  feet.  From 

thence  the  boundary  extends  fouthward  along  the  U- 
valian  chain  of  mountains,  which  are  thus  accounted 
half  European  and  half  Afiatic.  After  leaving  thefe 
mountains,  Afia  is  underftood  by  geographers,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  fouth-wefterly  dire&ion,  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  till  it  meets  the  river 
Don,  where  it  approaches  neareft  to  the  Wolga.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  river  Don,  it  enters  into  the  Black 
fea,  w  hich  it  croffes  diagonally,  proceeding  to  the  fouth- 
weft  through  the  ftraits  of  the  Bofphorus,  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  through  the  Propontis  and  Hellefpont  ; 
from  whence  turning  fouth  it  proceeds  through  the  Ar- 
*  chipelago,  and  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea 
called  the  Levant,  totheifthrnus  of  Suez,  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  of  60  miles  over,  which  divides  Afia  from  Afri¬ 
ca.  The  remaining  part  of  the  weftern  boundary  of 
Afia,  is  formed  by  the  Red  fea  or  Arabian  gulf,  which 
is  conne&ed  with  the  Arabian  fea,  by  the  ftrait  of  Ba- 
belmandel. 

The  foutliern  boundary  of  Afia,  is  formed  by  the 
great  Indian  ocean,  under  a  variety  of  names  derived 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  which  are 
wafted  by  its  waters.  Along  the  whole  of  this  fouth- 
ern  boundary,  the  ocean  and  the  land  alternately  en¬ 
croach  upon  each  other,  thereby  forming  immenfe  bays 
and  gulfs  of  the  ocean,  and  peninfulated  trails  of 
land.  Thus  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ftraits  of  Babel- 
xnandel,  the  Indian  ocean  advances  northward  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Arabian  fea,  having  the  penin- 
fula  of  Arabia  on  the  weft,  and  the  w'eftern  peninfula 
of  India  on  the  eaft.  Penetrating  ftill  farther  north, 
it  receives  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  which  advances  very  far 
in  a  north-wefterly  direction,  having  Arabia  on  the 
fouth- we-ft,  and  Perfia  on  the  north-eaft.  The  fame 
Arabian  fea  in  its  north-eaftern  extremity,  making  a 
{lighter  inroad  upon  the  land,  receives  the  river  Indus 
on  the  eaft  of  Perfia,  and  is  called  the  gulf  of  Scindi. 
To  the  eaftward  of  the  neareft  peninfula  of  India,  the 
fame  Indian  ocean  forms  a  moft  extenfive  gulf,  called 
the  hay  of  Bengal \  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the 
two  Indian  peninfulas.  The  farther  peninfula  ftretches 
to  a  great  diftance  fouthward  under  the  name  of  Ma¬ 
lacca,  beyond  which  the  boundaries  of  the  continent 
affume  in  general  an  eafterly  dire&ion,  more  efpecially 
after  paffing  the  gulf  of  Siam,  immediately  beyond 
Malacca  and  the  gulf  of  Tonkin,  on  the  boundaries 
of  China  and  of  the  farther  India.  The  Chinefe  em¬ 
pire  encroaches  eaftward  upon  the  great  Pacific  ocean, 
which  is  here  the  boundary  of  Afia.  Its  coafts  are  fuf- 
ficiently  regular.  Its  bays  and  gulfs  are  trifling  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  Indian  ocean,  although  to¬ 
wards  its  northern  extremity,  the  Pacific  ocean,  under 
the  name  of  the  Yellow  fea,  advances  into  the  continent, 
forming  to  the  eaftward  the  peninfula  of  Corea,  of  mo¬ 
derate  extent.  After  which  this  eaftern  ocean  paffing 
the  ifles  of  Japan,  at  a  great  diftance  to  the  north,  again 


encroaches  on  the  land,  forming  the  fea  or  great  bay  Afia. 
of  Ochotfk,  which  has  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka 
on  its  eafteyi  fide,  and  the  country  of  Siberia  or  the 
mainland  of  Afia  on  the  weft.  Beyond  Kamtfchatka 
one  more  gulf  is  formed  in  that  dire&ion,  called  the 
fea  of  Anadyr,  terminating  in  the  gulf  of  Notchen,  to 
which  fucceeds  the  peninfula  of  Tfchutfki,  ftretching  to 
the  eaftward,  till  it  approaches  the  coaft  of  America  at 
the  bay  of  St  Laurence.  After  which,  turning  to  the 
weft  ward,  the  Afiatic  continent  is  entirely  bounded  on 
its  northern  fide  by  the  Icy  fea,  forming  obfeure  gulfs 
and  promontories,  of  which  little  knowledge  has  yet 
been  obtained,  and  which  can  never  be  of  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  human  race, 

The  great  continent  whole  general  outline  we  have  £xtent  0f 
thus  {lightly  traced,  muft  neceffarily  vary  confider- the  Afiatic 
ably  in  breadth  and  length,  according  to  the  points  continent, 
from  which  an  eftimate  of  its  menfuration  is  formed. 

Some  idea,  however,  may  be  obtained  of  the  territory 
included  in  it,  from  obferving  that  the  continent  of  Afia, 
from  the  Hellefpont  at  26°  of  E.  Long,  extends  to  near¬ 
ly  190°  E.  Long,  at  Eaft  Cape,  or  to  the  I  70°  of  W. 

Long,  being  a  line  of  164°  or  9500  geographic  miles, 
allowing  60  miles  to  a  degree.  The  extreme  breadth  of 
this  continent,  from  the  fuuth  cape  of  Malacca,  in 
2°  of  N.  Lat.  to  Cape  Severo  Voftochnoi,  in  770  N. 

Lat.  amounts  to  about  4500  geographic  miles.  Hence 
the  length  of  the  continent  of  Afia  is  not  lefs  than  7583 
Britifh  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth  to  north  is 
about  5250. 

-That  the  relative  fituation  of  the  nations  inhabiting^  4^ 
this  continent  may  be  rightly  underftood,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  remark  that  the  centre  of  Afia  confifts  of  an  the  nations 
immenfe  and  irregular  plain,  which  is  elevated  to  a  vaftof  Afia. 
height  above  the  furrounding  countries,  ^nd  extends  - 
fome  thoufand  miles  in  every  direction.  Ihis  elevated.,,  f 
region  or  high  level  of  land,  ftands  aloft  like  a  table,  and  ^ 
is  fupported  by  a  creft  or  front  of  lofty  and  precipitous  centre  of 
rocks,  which  overlook  in  every  direction  the  furrounding  Afia. 
regions.  The  high  level,  or  elevated  territory,  which 
thefe  rocks  furround  and  feem  to  uphold  on  all  fides, 
conftitutes  the  proper  country  of  Tartary.  The  climate, 
even  in  latitude  270,  which  elfewhere  is  extremely  hot, 
is  here  very  cold,  and  the  foil  is  barren.  In  fome  direc¬ 
tions,  to  the  extent  of  1000  miles,  nothing  is  to  be  found 
but  frightful  deferts,  covered  with  moving  fands,  which 
at  times  are  carried  aloft,  as  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  by 
the  winds.  They  are  rendered  paffable  by  ridges  of 
mountains  which  divide  them  ;  and  the  fummits  of  thefe 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  Even 
where  the  foil  feems  more  favourable,  only  the  hardiefi: 
plants  and  trees  can  flourifti  in  this  barren  region, 
whofc  inhabitants  have  in  all  ages  remained  in  the 
paftoral  ftate,  fubfi fling  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  without  engaging  in  the  labours  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  „ 

This  vaft  upland  traft,  which  is  probably  the  high-  Diftribu- 
eft  region  of  the  old  hemifphcre,  and  which  forms  the  tion  of  the 
largeft  extent  of  continued  elevated  land  upon  the  countries  of 
globe,  contains  in  general  the  tra<R  or  countries  of  the  A**ia* 
Kalmucs,  of  the  Mongols,  Thibet,  and  Eaftern  Tur- 
keftan,  or  the  original  country  of  the  Turks.  From 
the  borders  of  this  tra£l  in  the  centre  of  Afia,  the 
great  rivers  of  that  continent  defeend  towards  the 
ocean  in  every  direction )  fuch  as  the  Qxus  and  Jaxartes 

on 
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Ada.  on  the  weft,  the  Amur  on  the  eaft,  the  Ganges  and  declivity  towards 

~“v - Burrampooter  on  the  Couth,  and  the  Oby  and  Jenifea  on 

the  north.  The  countries  that  furround  this  trail  are, 
therefore,  juftly  confidered  by  Major  Ilennel  and 
others,  as  a  kind  of  inclined  planes  or  hanging  levels, 
vor  defcents  along  the  fkirts  of  it,  feeing  the  waters 
'flow  fo  regularly  and  uninterruptedly  from  it,  as  from  a 
'common  centre,  to  all  the  furrounding  •  feas.  On  the 
fouth  of  this  elevated  region,  are  the  vaft  countries  of 
•India,  defcending  gradually  to  the  great  fouthern  or 
‘Indian  ocean.  They  receive  from  their  expofure  the 
fierceft  rays  of  a  tropical  fun,  and  are  (heltered  by  the 
rocky  front  of  the  high  country  behind  them  from 
every  northern  blafl.  On  the  weft  of  the  elevated 
trail,  are  the  countries  which  formed  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sian  empire,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  defcend  gra¬ 
dually,  though  more  irregularly,  towards  the  fetting 
-Cun,  and  the  territory  of  Europe.  On  the  eaft  of  the 
high  table,  or  elevated  central  region,  is  the  immenfe 
►empire  of  China,  defcending  with  its  rivers  towards 
•the  great  Pacific  or  Eaftern  ocean.  On  the  north  of 
-the  fame  region  is  Siberia,  defcending  gradually  to  the 
Icy  fea.  The  high  country  to  the  fouth  intercepts 
from  Siberia  the  heated  air  which  might  otherwife 
advance  towards  fit  from  a  more  fervid  climate,  while 
-its  gradual  defeent  towards  the*  north  expofes  it  unpro¬ 
tected  to  every  blaft  that  may  afeend  from  the  icy  re¬ 
gions  of  the  pole,  and  thus  the  climate  is  rendered  as 
*much  too  cold  in  proportion  to  its  latitude,  as  India 
is  too  hot.  The  foil,  however,  of  Siberia,  is  in  many 
places  equal  in  fertility  to  that  of  almoft  any  other 
country  of  the  globe,,  and  it  has  only  been  prevented 
from  rifing  into  importance,  by  the  intolerable  feveri- 
ty  of  a  long  winter,  which  has  always  operated  as  a 
tax  upon  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  to  prevent  any 
great  increafe  of  population.  Its  rivers  are  bound  up 
during  half  the  year,  under  a  covering  of  almoft  im¬ 
penetrable  ice  ;  and  the  ocean  into  which  they  flow, 
can  at  no  feafon  be  navigated  with  fafety,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  banifhes  thofe  refources  which  an  extenfive 
rcommerce  might  afford,  to  compenfate  the  evils  of  the 
.climate. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  rivers  which  de¬ 
fcend  towards  the  fouth,  from  the  high  centre  of  Alia, 
through  countries  fubjeCl  to  periodical  rainy  feafons, 
have  by  their  alluvions,  ox  by  carrying  down  immenfe 
quantities  of  mud  and  earth,  formed  vaft  fertile  plains 
near  the  fea  coafts,  fimilar  in  their  nature  to  the  Delta, 
or  rich  valley  of  Lower  Egypt.  Accordingly,  in  the 
fouth  of  Afia,  from  Perfia  to  China  ;  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  other  rivers,  immenfe 
tra&s  of  level  country  are  found,  wrhich  are  periodi¬ 
cally  overflowed,  and  which,  aided  by  the  warmth  of 
the  climate,  exhibit  a  degree  of  fertility  in  all  the 
-produ6lions  of  the  vegetable  world,  of  which  in  our 
temperate  and  colder  regions  we  have  little  concep¬ 
tion. 

The  high  level  of  which  we  have  now  fpoken,  which 
is  of  fo  much  importance  both  to  the  geography  and 
to  the  hiftory  of  Afia,  is  bounded,  as  already  mention¬ 
ed,  on  all  fides  by  a  creft  or  ridge  of  mountains,  ad¬ 
joining  to  which  are  leffer  chains  of  hills,  which  gra¬ 
dually  fubfide  in  the  neighbouring  low  countries.  The 
•great  ridge  called  Imaus  by  the  ancients,  or  the  Indian 
haucafus ,  is  properly  the  creft  or  front  of  the  weflern 
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Perfia.  The  part  of  this  creft  6r 

the  front  of  the  high  level  towards  the  fouth  was  an-  y-— «# 

ciently  called  Emodus ,  and  fometimes  alfo  Imaus ,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation.  The  modern  name  is  Hin- 
rdoo  Kho,-^- The  northern  front  of  the  high  territory 
which  overlooks  the  Baikal  lake,  and  the  whole  length 
of  Siberia,  is  of  immenfe  extent,  and  is  ufually  called 
by  hillorians  the  Altaic  ridge  or  chain.  The  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  front  of  the  fame  high  country  towards  Chi¬ 
na  is  little  known  to  European  geographers,  but  it  forms 
in  itfelf  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  ridges 
of  Imaus  and  Altai  furrounding  the  high  country  of 
Tart  ary.  ^ 

This  high  country  or  elevated  level,  which  may  with  Chain  of 
propriety  be  called  Grand  Tartary ,  fends  forth  in  dif-  mountains 
ferent  diredlions  various  ramifications  of  itfelf,  or  <*»»>?, r** 
of  mountains,  to  the  utmoft  extremities  of  Afia.  T.  hus  jeve^ 
it  fends  forth  eaft  ward  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the 
gulf  of  Corea  to  the  northward  of  Pekin.  This  chain 
appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  Altaic  mountains, 
which  may  thus  be  confidered  as  proceeding  from  the 
70°  to  the  I40°of  eaft  longitude,  or  about  5000  miles. 

Another  mountainous  chain  proceeds  north-eaft ward  to 
the  gulf  or  fea  of  Ochotlk  oppofite  Kamtfchatka.  A 
fimilar  ridge,  called  the  Uralian  chain ,  proceeds  to  the 
north -wTeft,  and  terminating  in  the  vicinity  of  Nova 
Zembla,  within  the  polar  circle,  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  boundaries  which  divide  Afia  from 
Europe.  Another  chain,  better  known  to  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  writers,  .proceeds  from  Imaus,  or  the 
front  of  the  great  high  level,  weft  ward,  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  name  of  Mount  Taurus ,  and  terminates  in  the 
Mediterranean  lea  at  the  peninfula  of  Leffer  Afia, 

This  important  ridge  has  on  the  one  fide,  or  to  the 
fouth,  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  Perfian  empire,  and 
•on  the  north  the  great  fait  lake  called  the  Cafpian  fea , 
and  alfo  the  Black  fea,  with  the  high  country  of  Geor¬ 
gia  between  them,  which  anciently  received  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Grecian  Caucafus . 

A  great  tradl  of  low  country  which  lies  to  the  eaft 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Cafpian,  and  proceeds  weft  ward 
along  the  ftioresof  the  Black  fea,  alfo  receives  from  mo-  It 
dern  geographers  the  appellation  of  'l  artary ,  and  was  Weflern 
anciently  denominated  Scythia .  Hence  what  is  called  Tartary. 
Tartary  mull  be  regarded  as  confifting  of  two  very  di- 
ftin<5l  trails  of  country  fituated  upon  very  different  levels. 

Eaftern  Tartary,  lying  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus 
and  fouth  ward  of  the  mountains  of  Altai,  conftitutes  the 
high  level  or  elevated  central  region  of  Afia  •,  whereas 
the  country  called  Tartary  fituated  upon  the  Cafpian  and 
the  Black  feas,  now  fometimes  called  Ruffian  T 'artary , 
is  not  only  fituated  upon  a  lower  level,  but  inftead  of 
confifting  of  a  horizontal  plane,  it  lies  upon  a  fouth  ex¬ 
pofure,  and  its  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Wolga  and  the  Don, 
defcend  fouth  ward  into  the  Cafpian  and  the  Black  feas, 
which  are  placed  along  the  northern  bafis  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains  anciently  denominated  Taurus .  Beyond  the 
fourcesof  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  however,  the  coun¬ 
try  begins  to  defcend  towards  the  polar  circle  and  the 
Icy  fea,  like  the  reft  of  Siberia,  of  which  it  partakes  the 
name.  .  u 

In  all  ages  Afia  might  be  divided  into  two  regions;  Afia  dm-] 
the  civilized,  containing  men  who  cultivated  the  ioil int0  CI« 


and  lived  in  cities  ;  and  the  barbarous,  whole  inhabi¬ 


tants  fubfifted  by  hunting  or  by  the  paftoral  life. 
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Afia.  the  former  belonged  the  three  countries  which  defcend 
— from  the  elevated  region  of  Afia  on  the  eaft,  the  fouth, 
and  the  weft,  forming  the  empires  of  China,  of  India, 
and  the  ancient  Perfian  empire,  extending  to  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  To  the  barbarous  or  uncivilized  nations  have 
always  belonged  the  far  more  extenfive  trails  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,  of  High  Tartary,  and  of  the  Weftern  or  Lower 
Tartary,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  of 
Mount  Caucafus,  and  of  the  Black  fea.  On  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Afia  alfo  a  different  race  of  barbarians,  engaged 
.  in  a  great  meafure  in  a  fimilar  life  of  ppfturage,  under 
the  denomination  of  Arabs ,  have  occupied  an  immenfe 
portion  of  territory  *,  and  both  of  thefe  claffes  of  bar¬ 
barians,  the  Tartars  of  the  eaft  and  north,  and  the 
Arabs  of  the  fouth-weft,  have  at  times  adled  a  moft  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  affairs  of  Afia,  and  even  of  Eu¬ 
rope  5  and  by  their  movements  have  decided  the  def- 
I2  tiny  of  nations. 

Knowledge  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  Afia  ap- 
efHerodo-  pears  to  have  been  extremely  limited.  Herodotus,  like 
ingAfiaern" ^  ancienfc  writers,  admitted  the  exiftence  of  a 
*  *  northern  ocean,  upon  the  fhores  of  which  the  Hyper¬ 

boreans  were  fuppofed  to  exift,  a  peaceful  race  of  men, 
upon  whom  nobody  made  war,  and  who  never  diflur- 
bed  the  tranquillity  of  other  nations.  He  was  alfo 
acquainted  with  the  exiftence  of  various  Scythian,  or, 
a3  we  now  call  them,  Tartar  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Black  fea  and  the  Cafpian, 
and  upon  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he  underftood  to 
flow  into  the  lake  Aral  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cafpian. 
But  Herodotus  did  not  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  an 
eaftern  ocean,  or  that  Afia  was  in  that  quarter  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  fea.  He  alfo  extended  Europe  indefinitely 
to  the  eaft,  including  all  in  that  divifion  of  the  globe 
that  lies  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Caucafus  and  the 
Cafpian  fea.  To  the  eaftward  of  what  he  called  Afia, 
that  is,  the  Perfian  empire,  he  confidered  India  as  the 
laft  inhabited  country,  aflerting,  that  “  the  Indians 
are  the  people  of  Afia  that  are  neareft  the  eaft  and  the 
place  of  the  rifing  fun.”  Beyond  India  he  confefted 
that  he  knew  nothing.  “  As  far  as  India  (fays  he) 
Afia  is  well  inhabited  •,  but  from  India  eaftward  the 
whole  country  is  one  vaft  defert,  unknown  and  unex¬ 
plored.”  In  thefe  times,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  vaft  empire  of  China 
and  its  dependencies,  or  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the 
Ganges,  which  forms  the  eaftern  divifion  of  India.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  appear  that  the  elevated  region  of  Tar¬ 
tary  formed  in  thefe  early  times  an  impenetrable 
barrier  which  divided  the  weftern  nations  of  Afia 
from  thofe  on  the  eaft.  Neither  does  it  appear  that 
Herodotus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fouthern  fron¬ 
tiers  even  of  Perfia  and  Arabia.  The  whole  Arabian 
fea,  including  the  Arabic  gulf,  was  called  the  Erythre - 
an  or  Red  fea  ;  but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  known 
that  the  fea  bordering  upon  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Perfia  or  Perfia  Proper,  is  itfelf  nothing  more  than  a 
gulf  like  that  which  divides  Arabia  from  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  to  which  the  name  of  Red  fea  is  now  exclu- 
13  fively  confined. 

It  is  a  circumftance  not  a  little  fingular,  that  the 
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f]aVx"  vifitof  Alexander  the  Great  to  India  through  Perfia 


f’lfied  the  ^  by  no  means  extend  the  limits  which  preceding  geo- 
phy  graphers  had  aftigned  to  Afia.  A  correct  knowledge 
of  the  coaft  of  the  conquered  empire  of  Perfia  was  in* 
Vo L.  II.  Part  II. 
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deed  acquired,  but  neither  to  the  eaft  nor  to  the  north  Afia. 
was  any  knowledge  gained.  The  high  ridge  of  Imaus,  -v— 
forming  the  front  of  the  elevated  region  of  Tartary  was 
denominated  by  the  geographers  of  Alexander  the 
Indian  Caucafus ,  probably  from  fome  obfeure  notion, 
that  this  ridge  was  p  continuance  of  the  mountains  of 
that  name  between  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas.  Be¬ 
yond  India  alfo  he  admitted  of  no  trad  of  land  what¬ 
ever,  thus  making  India  the  moft  eaftern  country  of 
Afia,  and  confequently  of  the  whole  earth,  although 
Herodotus  had  placed  a  vaft  defert  beyond  it.  But  it 
is  probable  that  this  diminution  of  territory  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward  might  be  a  facrifice  to  the  vanity  of  Alexander, 
who  wiftied  to  imagine,  and  to  make  others  believe, 
that  he  had  approached  the  world’s  boundary.  In  ano¬ 
ther  point  alfo  the  geography  of  Afia  was  falfified  by 
t!;e  followers  of  this  conqueror.  Herodotus  had  right¬ 
ly  deferibed  the  Cafpian  fea  as  a  great  lake,  but  the 
followers  of  Alexander  imagined  they  had  difeovered 
it  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  northern  ocean.  With  this 
ocean,  therefore,  they  were  under  the  neceflity  of  fup* 
pofing  it  to  communicate  by  a  narrow  channel  5  a  cir¬ 
cumftance  which  led  them  to  limit  the  continent  to  a 
very  trifling  extenfion  northward.  The  knowledge 
which  Herodotus  poifelTed  concerning  the  unconnedled 
ftate  of  the  Cafpian  in  refpeft  of  other  feas  being  thus 
loft,  its  geographical  pofition  as  a  lake  remained  un¬ 
known  in  the  times  of  Eratofthenes,  Strabo,  and  Pliny. 

It  was,  however,  regained  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  who 
reftored  its  form  of  a  lake,  but  under  fuch  dimenfions 
and  proportions  as  demonftrate  that  the  fmaller  lake, 
called  Aral ,  which  is  200  miles  to  the  eaftward,  was 
miftaken  for  a  part  of  it. 

1  he  moft  remarkable  feature  in  the 7 ancient  Greek  Mount 
and  Roman  deferiptions  of  Afia,  that  is,  of  the  coun-  Taurus  of 
try  to  the  weft  ward  of  Imaus,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the1!16  an~ 
Cafpian  fea,  is  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  theyC1GntS* 
in  general  denominated  Taurus .  This  ridge  was  to 
them  as  it  were  a  line  of  feparation  between  two  worlds,  » 

the ’civilized  and  the  barbarous  ;  or  two  climates,  the 
warm  and  fertile,  and  the  cold  and  barren.  As  Taurus, 
however,  is  at  times  broken  into  diftinft  chains  of 
mountains  which  occafionally  alter  their  general  direc¬ 
tion,  various  names  were  aferibed  to  particular  parts  of 
it,  fuch  as  Niphates,  Cafpius,  Paropamifus,  Caucafus, 

Emodus,  &c.  The  general  chain,  however,  or  the 
Taurus  of  the  ancient  geographers,  originated  in  the 
fouth-weft  extremity  of  what  they  called  jfjia  Minor , 
that  is,  the  fmall  part  of  Afia  embraced  between  the 
Euxine  or  Black  fea  on  the  north,  the  ftraits  of  the 
Hellefpont  and  the  Dardanelles  on  the  weft,  and  the 
Levant  or  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the 
fouth.  The  ridge  of  Taurus  was  underftood  to  pafs 
eaftward  through  lefler  Afia  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  fhores  of  the  Levant.  From  thence,  in  its  courfe 
eaftward,  it  feparated  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia,  the 
two  countries  called  Media  from  each  other,  and  the 
greater  Media  from  the  narrow  tra<ft  along  the  fouthern 
border  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  Oppofite  to  the  fouth  end 
of  the  Cafpian  its  inferior  ridges  were  divided  by  a 
vaft  chafm  called  the  Cafpian  Jlraits ,  which  was  with  The  Caf- 
the  ancients  an  important  geographical  point,  being  plan  ftrait. 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fame  parallel  with  Iffus  and 
Rhodes.  This  remarkable  chafm  or  ftrait  formed  the 
beft  road  or  paffage  from  Media,  Mefopotamia,  and  the 
4  Y  weftern 
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Afia.  weftern  countries  in  general,  to  Parthia,  Hyrcania, 
Aria,  and  others  on  the  ead,  becaufe  by  it  confiderable 
deferts  to  the  fouth  might  be  avoided.  Alexander  the 
Great  palled  through  it  in  his  way  from  Rages  towards 
Aria  and  Ba&ria.  It  is  at  prefent  called  the  Jlrait  of 
Khoward,  from  a  town  or  difiridlin  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  almoft  due  north  from  Ifpahan  :  it  is  eight  miles 
through,  and  is  in  general  not  more  than  40  yards  in 
breadth.  Pliny  lays,  that  it  is  only  wide  enough  for  a 
carriage,  ?tnd  modern  writers  have  faid  that  where  it  is 
narroweft  and  mod  winding,  a  litter  can  fcarcely  pafs. 
The  mountains  are  very  lofty  on  each  fide.  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  upon  the  whole  flat,  and  at  certain  feafons  a  con¬ 
fiderable  dream  of  fait  water  flows  along  it  towards  the 
defert  on  the  fouth. 

After  having  paffed  the  fouth-ead  corner  of  the  Caf- 
pian,  Taurus  proceeding  farther  eaft  ward,  was  under- 
ftood  by  the  ancients,  and  re  prefen  ted,  as  feparating  the 
countries  of  Parthia,  Margiana,  and  Ba&ria,  on  the 
north,  from  thofe  of  Aria,  Drangiana,  and  the  north¬ 
western  provinces  of  India,  watered  by  the  heads  of  the 
Indus.  Here  Taurus  was  known  to  meet  the  lofty 
ridge  of  Imaus,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
the  wedern  front  of  the  elevated  region  that  forms  the 
centre  of  Afia.  But  as  this  general  account  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  courfe  of  thefe 
mountains  can  give  little  idea  of  the  general  level  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  pafs,  we  tdiall  here  notice 
more  particularly  the  elevation  of  thefe  countries,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  divided  from  each  other.  In 
doing  fo  we  fhall  chiefly  follow  the  authority  of  the 
learned  and  accurate  Major  Rennell ;  and  we  prefer  the 
ufe  of  ancient  appellations  to  the  names  afligned  to  thefe 
provinces  by  the  barbarians  who  now  inhabit  or  rather 
wander  over  them. 

We  have  faid,  that  from  Imaus,  or  from  the  high 
region  of  central  Afia,  or  Greek  Tartary,  the  country 
defcends  gradually  towards  the  wed,  forming  what  was 
from  Imaus.  called  Afia  by  the  ancients,  but  what  was  in  truth  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the  Perfian  empire.  In  departing  from 
Imaus,  however,  the  country  is  very  elevated,  and  vari¬ 
ous  ridges  occur,  which  gradually,  after  affuming  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms,  unite  in  the  ridge  which  terminates  far  to 
the  wed  at  the  extremities  of  the  Leffer  Afia,  and  was 
called  Mount  Taurus ,  as  already  dated.  In  their  pro- 
grefs  the  valleys  or  ordinary  country  near  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  gradually  becomes  lower  as  it  proceeds  towards 
the  wed, and  the  mountains  themfelves  decline  in  height. 
Even  in  the  wed,  however,  the  mountains  appear  not  a 
little  elevated.  ^  .  . 

Mod  weft-  Returning  from  the  wed,  or  beginning  with  the  pe¬ 
arly  territo- ninfula  of  Afia  or  Afia  Minor,  which  is  enclofed  on 
jyloweft.  three  fides  by  the  Mediterranean,  Aegean,  and  Euxine 
feas,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  even  this  tratt  acquires 
fpeedily  a  confiderable  elevation  ;  but  the  fouthern  part 
of  Leffer  Ada  towards  the  Mediterranean  is  by  far  the 
highed,  being  the  proper  Taurus  itfelf,  rifing  abruptly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea-coad,  and  turning 
the  courfes  of  the  principal  waters  towards  the  Euxine 
fea  on  the  north. 

**  The  next  portion  of  territory  is  dill  more  elevated, 
tionbigher*  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  _  To 
*  the  north  it  fends  forth  a  traft  of  very  mountainous 
country  called  Caucafus ,  or  the  modern  Georgia,  which 
overlooks  the  Sarmatian  plains,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
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defert  of  Adracan,  and  the  country  of  the  Tartars 
called  Don  CoJJ'acs ,  being  the  low  lands  on  the  north 
both  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas.  Southwards  this 
high  region,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Taurus  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  overlooks  the  vad  low  countries,  in  which  are 
contained  the  kingdoms  or  dates  of  Syria,  Mefopota- 
mia,  Affyria,  and  Babylonia,  and  even  the  great  Ara¬ 
bian  defert.  The  ancient  divifions  of  this  high  region 
were  called  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Pontus,  Colchis, 

Iberia,  Albania,  the  country  of  the  Carduchians,  and  a 
part  of  Media.  It  feems  to  be  the  highed  continued 
tra£t  of  territory  in  Wedern  Afia,  giving  rife  to  the  ri¬ 
vers  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Hypanis  or  Ku¬ 
ban,  and  Phalis,  which  dow  from  it  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  towards  the  Euxine  or  Cafpian  leas,  or  the  Per- 
fian  gulf.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  higher 
parts  of  thi3  region  two  great  fait  lakes  are  to  be 
found. 

Advancing  eadward  is  a  third  portion  of  dill  moreEaftem 
elevated  territory,  extending  from  the  Cafpian  fea  totradthigh* 
the  lofty  Imaus,  or  wedern  cred  of  the  great  Aiiatic 
highlands.  This  third  region  is  dill  higher  than  the 
two  former  parts  of  the  tra£t  of  Mount  Taurus.  Its 
breadth  is  very  various.  Its  wedern  quarter  is  limited 
by  the  approach  towards  each  other  of  the  Cafpian  and 
Perfian  feas  *,  but  the  high  country  expands  to  a  much 
greater  breadth  beyond  the  Cafpian,  till  it  is  again  nar¬ 
rowed  on  its  approach  to  Imaus  by  two  valleys,  along 
the  one  of  which  flows  the  river  Indus  to  the  fouth, 
and  along  the  other  the  Oxus  to  the  north-wed,  an¬ 
ciently  terminating  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  but  now  in  the 
fea  or  lake  of  Aral.  Of  this  third  portion  of  the  high 
country  of  Wedern  Alia  the  northern  part  between 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  Mount  Imaus  contains  the  ancient 
Parthia,  Margiana,  and  Sogdiana,  which  overlook  to¬ 
wards  the  north  the  low  countries  of  Wedern  Tartary 
in  that  quarter  called  Chorafmia ,  and  the  feals  of  the 
Maffagetae  (the  ancient  Magog)  at  the  Jaxartes.  The 
middle  part  of  the  high  country  contains  Aria  and 
Ba61riana^adjoining  on  the  ead  to  Mount  Imaus.  The 
fouthern  part  of  the  fame  elevated  region  contains  Per- 
fia  Proper,  Carmania,  Araehofia,  &c.  which  towards  the 
Perfian  gulf  are  bordered  by  the  low  tra6l  of  mari¬ 
time  Perfia.  The  highed  continuous  ridge  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  that  which  paffes  by  the  fouth-ead  of  the  Caf¬ 
pian  fea  and  Hyrcania,  between  Drangiana  on  the  fouth 
and  Aria  on  the  north,  and  from  thence  between  Bac- 
triana  and  the  provinces  of  India  5  where,  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  Imaus,  which,  as  already  dated,  is  the  front  of 
a  yet  more  elevated  region,  it  fwells  to  an  immenfe  mag¬ 
nitude  and  height,  and  is  covered  with  fnow  annually 
till  the  month  of  Augud.  sa 

From  this  tra6l  of  elevated  country,  which  we  have 
thus  deferibed  as  gradually  increafmg  in  height  from!^^ 
the  Mediterranean  to  Mount  Imaus,  various  lateral 
ridges  project  towards  the  fouth,  forming  between 
them  different  hollow  bafons  or  low  countries.  But 
thefe  fouthern  projections  are  not  equal  in  altitude  to 
the  great  chain  that  proceeds  from  wed  to  ead.  The 
mod  wederly  of  thefe  crofs  ridges  is  that  which  begins 
from  the  body  of  Taurus,  near  the  place  where  it  is 
eroded  by  the  Euphrates,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Syria.  The  ridge  proceeds  to  the  fouth,  inclining  to 
the  wed,  and  forms  a  kind  of  mound  or  dam,  fkirting 
the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 

names 
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Afn.  names  of  Amanus,  Lebanon,  &c.  Having  palled  the 
w—y— w  Mediterranean  and  the  fouthern  border  of  Paleftine,  it 
advances  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Red  fea,  where  it 
fpreads  out,  and  forms  the  centre  of  Arabia,  finally 
terminating  in  what  is  called  Arabia  Felix ,  or  the  fouth¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Arabian  peninfula. 

Farther  to  the  eait  another  ridge  proceeds  towards 
the  fouth,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Zagros , 
and  advances  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Perfian  gulf. 
Between  this  laft  ridge  on  the  eaft,  and  the  former,  or 
Syrian  ridge,  on  the  weft,  and  Taurus  on  the  north, 
is  a  great  valley  or  traft  of  low  country  that  formed 
the  ancient  empire  of  AfTyria,  which  was  guarded  in 
this  manner  by  a  wall  of  mountains  on  three  fides,  and 
by  the  Perfian  gulf  and  the  Arabian  defert  on  the  fouth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  fertilizing  ftreams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  upon  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  for¬ 
merly  ftood.  To  the  eaft  ward  the  country  becomes 
more  dry  and  elevated.  PafTmg  through  Media,  a 
great  fait  defert  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country, 
having  Perfia  Proper  on  the  fouth,  and  Parthia  on  the 
north  ;  and  continuing  ftill  to  afcend,  the  mountains  be¬ 
come  more  numerous  and  lefs  regular,  in  proportion  as 
they  approach  Imaus.  Thefe  regions,  however,  are  of 
great  importance  in  ancient  hiftory  as  the  feats  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  of  empire,  though  they  are  now  funk  into  ob- 
fcurity,  and  a  prey  in  a  great  meafure  to  tribes  of  bar¬ 
barians,  who  wander  over  them  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  refide  in  tents.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  known  to  the  ancients  as  Alia,  or  rather  as  the  Per¬ 
fian  empire,  ftill  retains  that  name  ;  but  to  the  weft  ward 

I  of  the  Euphrates  Alia  belongs  to  Turkey,  excepting  the 

great  country  or  peninfula  of  Arabia,  of  which  we  fliall 
21  here  take  fome  general  notice. 

Arabia.  This  country  is  worthy  of  the  utmoft  attention  in  a 

hiftorical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  its  inhabitants  have  had  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
nations  of  Afia,  and  confequently  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race.  They  have  contrived  to  extend 
themfelves  farther  over  the  world  than  almoft  any  other 
people,  and  have  preferved  in  all  fituations  more  ftrong- 
ly  than  other  nations,  their  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  peculiar  cuftoms.  From  the  river  Senegal,  on  the 
w  eft  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the  Indus,  colonies  of  Arabs  are 
to  be  met  with,  and  alfo  from  the  heads  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  on  the  north  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  Even  the 
Tartar  hordes  have  fcarcely  occupied  a  wider  extent  on 
the  globe. 

boundaries  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  great  peninfula 
f  Arabia,  formed  by  the  Red  fea,  or  Arabic  gulf,  on  the  weft, 
the  Indian  ocean,  or  Arabian  fea,  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
Perfian  gulf  on  the  north*eaft.  Accordingly,  the  an¬ 
cients  appear  to  have  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Arabia,  the  whole  tradl  lying  between  thofe  feas  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  Perfian  gulf  to  that 
of  the  Arabic  gulf.  This  line,  however,  was  never 
the  real  boundary  of  the  country,  which  appears  to 
have  at  all  times  extended  northwards  to  a  great  di- 
ftance,  and  to  have  been  limited  on  one  fide  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Euphrates,  and  on  the  weft  by  Syria,  Paleftine, 
and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez.  Thus  Arabia  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  vaft  but  irregular  triangle.  From  the 
northern  point  at  Beles,  where  Xenophon  and  the 
Greeks  firft  palled  the  Euphrates,  to  the  ftraits  of  Ba- 
belmandel,  is  a  line  of  1 500  miles,  forming  the  weft- 


ern  fide  of  the  triangle,  while  its  fouthern  bafis  prefents  Afia. 
a  front  of  IOOO  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  me-'*— r~ 
dium  breadth  of  the  peninfula  from  BafTora  on  the  Per¬ 
fian  gulf  to  Suez  on  the  Red  fea  is  upwards  of  700 
miles.  The  entire  fulface  of  the  country,  therefore, 
exceeds  France  or  Germany  in  a  fourfold  proportion. 

Being  fituated  from  130  to  30°  of  N.  Lat.  and  of 
confequence  partly  between  the  tropics,  its  climate 
muft  neceflarily  be  regarded  as  hot.  In  fome  pro¬ 
vinces,  indeed,  the  heat  is  excefiive  j  but  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  in  others,  the  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  foil 
produce  effefts  upon  the  temperature  which  fet  afide 
all  calculations  that  might  be  founded  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle  of  the  vicinity  or  remotenefs  of  the  torrid 
zone.  To  underftand  the  varieties  of  climate  that  ex- 
ift  in  Arabia,  it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  form  and 
afpe<5l  of  its  furface.  The  whole  centre  of  the  Arabian 
peninfula,  or  interior  country,  confifts  of  a  fucceflion. 
of  mountains.  Around  the  foot  of  thefe  mountains, 
adjacent  to  the  fea-coaft,  is  a  belt  of  flat  ground.  This 
belt  furrounds  the  whole  of  the^  Arabian  peninfula. 

It  proceeds  along  the  (hores  of  the  Red  fea,  of  the  In-* 
dian  ocean,  and  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  Even  the  defert 
of  Syria  on  the  north  may  be  confidered  as  a  part  of 
this  belt.  It  extends  everywhere  to  the  diftance  of 
about  two  days  journey  from  the  fea,  and  is  denomina¬ 
ted  Tehama  by  the  Arabs.  This  belt  of  flat  land  is 
dry  and  fandy,  and  prefents  one  unvaried  pi&ure  of  de- 
folation.  It  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  ancient¬ 
ly  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  fea.  Its  bottom  foil  is  a 
grayifti  clay,  with  a  large  proportion  of  fand,  and  hav¬ 
ing  remains  of  marine  animals  interfperfed  to  a  great 
diftance  from  the  fhore.  It  contains  large  ftrata  of 
fait,  which  in  fome  places  even  rife  up  into  hills.  ItiJ 
regular  inclination  towards  the  fea  indicates  that  it  has 
emerged  gradually  ;  and  the  fea  feems  ftill  continuing 
to  recede.  The  banks  of  coral  are  ftill  increafing,  and 
coming  nearer  to  the  ftiore,  fo  as  to  render  the  naviga¬ 
tion  round  Arabia  every  day  more  and  more  danger¬ 
ous.  The  fand  accumulated  by  the  billows  gradual¬ 
ly  fills  up  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  joins  thefe  beds 
of  coral  to  the  continent.  This  receftion  of  the  fea, 
however,  or  conqueft  over  the  watery  element,  has  pro¬ 
duced  little  advantage  to  man.  The  Tehama  is  every¬ 
where  a  frightful  defert  of  fand,  diverfified  only  by  na¬ 
ked  rocks,  with  nothing  to  foften  the  force  of  the  fun’s, 
rays,  and  in  which  all  vegetation  is  burnt  up.  The 
drought  is  fo  extreme  in  thefe  flat  plains,  that  whole 
years  pafs  without  rain  \  and  the  torrents  which  de- 
lcend  from  the  hills,  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the 
country,  are  loft  among  the  fands  long  before  they  can 
reach  the  fea. 

In  the  interior  country,  the  foil  and  climate  are  very* 
different.  The  great  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  attract 
vapours,  which,  defeending  in  abundant  rains,  cool  the 
air,  and  quicken  vegetation.  The  cold  occafioned  by 
the  height  of  the  country  produces  falls  of  fnow,  but 
this  never  lies  long  upon  the  ground.  While  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  plains  fuffer  by  heat,  thofe  of  the  hills 
are  obliged  to  wrap  themfelves  in  pelices  3  but  as  the 
hills  or  mountains  are  by  no  means  of  the  primary  or- 
der  in  point  of  elevation,  ice  and  fteady  froft  feem  to 
be  unknown.  The  foil,  however,  is  as  much  diverfi¬ 
fied  as  in  other  countries  ;  but  the  figure  of  the  hills  is 
unfavourable  to  their  fertility.  They  are  in  general 
4Y2  fo 
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Afia.  To  craggy  and  precipitous  as  to  afford  little  fpacc  or 
foil  for  vegetable  produ&ions,  the  bell  part  of  the  foil 
being  continually  walked  away  by  the  waters.  Hence 
the  culture  of  the  land  is  difficult  and  expenfive.  *  Ter¬ 
races  mult  be  formed,  and  the  foil  carefully  preferved 
and  accumulated  upon  them;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
no  part  of  Arabia  can  with  any  propriety  be  denomi¬ 
nated  rich  or  fertile.  In  the  fouthern  divifion  of  it, 
called  by  the  ancients,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Hap - 
py,  or  Arabia  Felix ,  the  ^inhabitants  are  at  once  indu- 
iirious  and  poor.  The  defert  between  Syria  and  the 
Euphrates,  or  that  part  of  Arabia  which  extends  to  the 
northward  of  the  peninfula,  is  altogether  incapable  of 
improvement  by  culture.  A  wide  level  of  fand  is  on¬ 
ly  interfered  by  (harp  mountains  defiitute  of  verdure, 
which  render  more  powerful  by  reflection  the  intenfe 
rays  of  an  alrtioft  tropical  fun.  The  rare  and  hardy 
plants,  the  tamarind,  or  the  acacia,  that  flrike  their 
roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  nourifhed  by  the 
dews  of  night.  A  grove  of  date  trees,  or  a  green  pa- 
fture,  attracts  a  fmall  colony  of  Arabs  ;  and  a  wrell  of 
water  is  a  place  of  importance  and  of  refort. 

Yet  this  defert  is  not  deftitute  of  a  tolerable  number 
of  inhabitants.  They  rear  the  camel,  a  ftrong  and 
patient  bead  of  burden,  which  fnbfiils  on  the  mod: 
Hunted  and  withered  roots,  or  upon  herbs  of  the  gourd 
fpccies,  which  abound  in  the  dried  countries.  Neither 
are  they  deditute  of  horned  cattle,  and  goats  and 
(beep ;  and  naturalids  confider  this  as  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  the  horie,  which  is  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the 
Arabians. 

Two  cl  a  fifes  Properly  fpeaking,  there  are  two  kinds  or  claffes  of 

el  Arabs.  Arabs  ;  the  one  fedentary,  that  is,  living  in  cities,  or 
attached  to  huibandry,  and  the  other,  wandering  in  the 
padoral  date,  called  Bedouins,  The  Arabs  fettled  in 
cities,  and  efpecially  in  fea-port  towns,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  on  the  coads  of  the  peninfula,  have  lod 
fomewhat  of  their  diftintive  national  manners  by  their 
1  intercourfe  with  drangers  ;  but  the  Bedouins,  who  live 
in  tents,  and  are  divided  into  tribes  or  clans,  retain  the 
eudoms  and  manners  ef  their  earlied  ancedors.  *1  hey 
are  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  poffefs  in  the  aggregate  all 
fchofc  chara&eridics  of  which  the  other  branches  of 
the  nation  exhibit  different  ffiades  and  degrees.  It  is 
the  difference  in  their  ways  of  living  that  conditutes 
the  great  diftin&ion  between  the  different  tribes.  The 
genuine  and  nobler  Arabs  difdain  huibandry,  as  an  em¬ 
ployment  by  which  they  would  be  degraded.  They 
maintain  no  domedic  animals  but  dteep,  camels,  and 
horfes.  Hence  it  is  known,  that  Mahomet,  the  found¬ 
er  of  their  religion,  belonged  to  a  noble  tribe  or  race, 
becaufe  he  was  a  dealer  in  camels.  Some  tribes  are 
even  mentioned  contemptuoufly  by  their  countrymen, 
becaufe  they  keep  cows  or  dromedaries  ;  and  the  pea- 
fants  who  cultivate  the  foil  are  accounted  the  lowed 
clafs.  Even  among  the  tribes  which  apply  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  chiefs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  their  grounds  to  their  fubjects,  whofe  dwellings 
are  miferable  huts. 

In  the  interior  of  Arabia,  towards  the  Indian  ocean, 
which  is  chiefly  the  quarter  capable  of  being  cultiva¬ 
ted,  fome  governments  exifl  of  a  confiderable  extent ; 
fuch  as  Yemen  and  Hadramant,  and  Oman.  In  thefe 
the  people  are  of  a  mild  and  civilized  character.  A 
dranger  travels  unprotected  and  alone  with  as  much 
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fafety  as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  only  danger  Afta. 
of  impofition  or  of  ill  ufage  occurs  in  the  fea-port  — v— ■— 1 1 

towns,  from  the  officers  of  government.  Here  alfo  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  exhibits  a  lefs  intolerant  afpect 
than  in  Turkey,  Africa,  or  almoff  any  other  country. 

Indeed  it  is  not  a  little  lingular,  that  while  this  reli¬ 
gion  extended  itfelf  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  the  extreme  regions  of 
Tartary,  feveral  tribes  of  native  Arabs,  fecure  in  the 
faftneffes  of  their  rugged  mountain*,  regarded  it  with 
indifference  or  contempt.  Some  tribes  in  the  interior 
could  never  be  fubdued  by  the  power  of  the  caliphs, 
and  retain  the  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  in 
the  times  of  their  ancestors.  Even  a  tribe  of  Jews  has 
exifted  for  ages  amidfl  thefe  inacceffible  mountains, 
though  the  moll  odious  of  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  the 
furrounding  Mahometans. 

The  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  who  conffitute 
the  body  of  the  nation,  are  divided  into  an  endlefs  va¬ 
riety  of  tribes.  Their  chiefs,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  denominated  fchiecks,  Thefe  fchiecks  or  nobles 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  plebeians  ,  are  invariably 
actuated  and  guided  by  them  :  They  are  both  Ihep- 
herds  and  foldiers.  The  dignity  of  fchieck  is  heredi¬ 
tary,  but  is  not  confined  to;  the  order  of  primogeniture. 

The  petty  fchieck*,  who  form  the  hereditary  nobility, 
choofe  the  grand  fchieck  of  any  diftrict  out  of  the 
reigning  family,  without  regarding  the  degree  of  his 
propinquity  to  his  lad  predeceilbr.  They  pay  him  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  revenue,  and  the  other  fchiecks  are  rather  his 
equals  than  his  fubjets.  If  diffatisfied  with  his  go¬ 
vernment,  they  depofe  him,  or  go  away  with  their 
cattle,  and  join  another  tribe.  Thefe  emigrations, 
which  happen  not  unfrequently,  produce  great  revolu¬ 
tions  among  the  tribes.  Even  the  peafants  poffefs  a 
fimilar  privilege.  Though  underftood  to  be  {laves, 
they  may  quit  the  fervice  of  a  mailer  with  whom  they 
are  diflatisfied,  and  choofe  another.  It  was  remarked, 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  the  Arabs  were  at 
once  addicted  to  robbery  and  to  commerce ;  a  fact: 
which  holds  true  to  this  day.  They  become  the  faith¬ 
ful  fervants  of  the  merchant,  who  hires  them  to  .con¬ 
duct  him  through  the  defert ;  w  hile  at  the  fame  time 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  confider  the  property  of  un¬ 
protected  travellers  as  an  objeft  which  they  may  lawr- 
fully  feize.  But  it  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  wTe  are 
fometimes  apt  to  confider  as  robbery  what  the  Arabs 
view  in  another  light.  Every  grand  fchieck,  or 
fchieck  of  fchiecks,  as  he  is  called,  confiders  himfelf  as 
the  abfolute  lord  of  his  whole  territory,  and  exacts  du¬ 
ties  upon  all  goods  carried  through  his  dominions. 

The  Europeans  are  wTrong  when  they  fuppofe  the  fums 
paid  by  travellers  to  the  grand  fchiecks  to  be  a  ranfom . 
to  redeem  them  from  pillage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
regarded  by  the  Arab  nobles  in  no  other  light  than  as< 
the  duties  levied  in  other  countries  by  princes  fov  the 
fupport  of  the  government.  The  fouthern  part  of 
Arabia,  called  by  the  ancients  Arabia  Felix ,  has  at 
times  been  fubdued  by  ftrangers  ;  but  the  Bedouins, 
who  live  in  tents  in  the  defert,  do  not  appear  to  have* 
ever  been  effectually  conquered.  In  a  contefl  with 
them,  much  is  hazarded,  and  little  can  be  vfon.  Their 
horfes  and  camels,  which  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  per¬ 
form  a  march  of  400  or  500  miles,  difappear  before  a 
victorious  army.  The  fecret  waters  of  the  defert  elude? 

'  the 
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Afia.  the  fearch  of  the  invader,  and  his  troops  are  confumed 
u-V- —  by  hunger,  third,  and  fatigue,  in  the  purfuit  of  an  in- 
vifible  foe,  who  mocks  his  efforts,  and  at  all  times  finds 
24  fafety  in  the  midft  of  a  burning  folitude. 

How  far  Notwithftandirig  the  memory  of  their  ancient  inde- 
connefted  pendence,  even  the  wandering  Arabs  are  frequently 
with  fo-  tempted  to  fettle  near  towns,  or  in  fertile  provinces; 

reign  ftates.whichhas 

in  different  ages  brought  them  into  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  fovereigns  of  thefe  provinces.  Their  neigh¬ 
bours,  alfo,  fuch  as  the  Perfians,  the  princes  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  the  modern  Turks,  have  contrived 
to  acquire  an  influence  over  fome  of  the  tribes,  by  fow- 
ing  diffenfions  among  the  great  families,  and  efpoufing 
the  caufe  of  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  grand  fchieck. 
Accordingly  the  Turks  allege  that  they  are  the  fove¬ 
reigns  of  Arabia  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  vain-glo¬ 
rious  affertion,  which  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that 
they  find  it  neceffary  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the 
fchiecks  when  their  caravans  pafs  through  the  defert  to 
Mecca.  The  tribes  who  live  near  the  road  keep  the 
wells  open,  permit  the  paffage  of  merchandife,  and 
effort  the  caravans.  Quarrels,  indeed,  often  occur,  in 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  Bedouins  is  feldom  more  re-, 
markable  than  the  infolence  of  the  Turks,  who  regard 
all  the  Arabs  as  rebels.  The  famous  Ali  Bey,  when 
he  conduced  the  Egyptian  caravan,  would  not  pay  all 
the  duties  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  but  promifed  to  pay 
the  reft  on  his  return,  and  forgot  his  promife.  On  the 
year  following  the  Arabs  affembled  in  greater  numbers, 
and  obliged  the  captain  of  the  caravan  to  pay  both 
for  himfelf  and  Ali  Bey.  The  Turks  exclaimed 
again  ft  this  as  an  a£l  of  robbery  ;  yet  the  Arabs  had 
only  done  themfelves  juftice.  The  condu£t  of  Abdal- 
la,  pacha  of  Damafcus,  who  commanded  the  Syrian 
caravan  in  1756,  was  ftill  more  odious.  When  the 
fchiecks  of  the  tribe  of  Harb  came  to  meet  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ftipulated  toll,  he  gave  them  a  friendly  invi¬ 
tation  to  vifit  him  ;  but  inftead  of  paying  the  toll,  he 
cut  off  their  heads,  and  fent  them  to  Conftantinople,  as 
a  proof  of  his  viflory  over  the  rebel  Arabs*  The 
ftroke  which  they  had  thus  fuffered,  by  the  death  of 
their  chiefs,  hindered  them  from  attempting  any  thing 
in  revenge,  on  either  that  or  the  following  year  :  The 
caravans  travelled  in  triumph  to  Mecca,  and  the  Turks 
boafted  of  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Abdalla  Pacha. 
But  in  the  third  year  the  Arabs  avenged  the  flaughter- 
cd  fchiecks,  and,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  raifed 
out  of  all  the  tribes,  routed  the  Turks,  and  pillaged 
the  caravan. — Thus  the  Arabs,  notwithftanding  their 
internal  divifions,  confider  themfelves  on  extraordinary 
occafions  as  one  nation.  A  certain  fubordination  even 
fubfifts  among  the  tribes :  The  petty  tribes  being  un¬ 
able  to  defend  themfelves,  place  themfelves  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  greater,  and  are  governed  by  their 
laws ;  and  thus  are  powerful  tribes  formed  by  the,  union 
of  feveral  fmall  tribes. 

Character  '  The  climate  and  barren  foil  of  their  country  has  a 
andfoocfef  confiderable  influence  on  the  general  chara&er  of'  the 
the  people.  Arabians.  They  are  an  extremely  fober  and  frugal 
nation,  which  produces  in  them  an  appearance  of  lean- 
nefs  and  ftinted  growth.  The  ufual  articles  upon 
which  the  better  fort  fubfift  are,  rice,  pulfe,  milk,  and 
butter  :  mutton  is  their  moft  common  fpecies  of  but¬ 
cher’s  meat,  but  they  feldom  eat  of  it,  as  all  kinds  of 
animal  food  are  accounted  unwholefome  in  thefe  hot. 
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countries.  The  common  people  have  little  other  food  Afia. 
than  a  kind  of  bread  made  of  durra ,  a  fort  or  coarfe  - — ' 
millet,  by  kneading  it  with  camels  milk,  oil,  butter,  or 
greafe  :  They  alfo  ule  bailey  bread.  Like  the  other 
natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  Afia,  they  have  lefs  reft- 
lefsnefs  or  natural  defire  for  exerciff  than  the  natives 
of  the  colder  countries  of  Europe;  and  this  inadli- 
vity  is,  no  doubt,  increaftd  by  their  general  habits  of 
abftinence  and  extreme  frugality  with  regard  to  food. 

They  are  aftonilhed  when  they  obferve  the  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  meat  that  Europeans  devour  at  a  meal, 
and  account  them  guilty  of  the  moft  odious  gluttony  ; 
for  they  themfelves,  at  leaft  the  wandering  Arabs,  are 
not  only  taught  from  their  youth  to  live  upon  little, 
but  even  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  any  kind  of 
food.  Hence  locufts  are  in  common  ufe  among  them, 
and  have  a  confiderable  influence  upon  their  condition. 

Immenfe  clouds  of  thefe  animals  fometimes  defcend 
upon  a  diftrift,  and  produce  the  greateft  mifchief,  by 
deftroying  the  whole  verdure.  They  darken  the  air, 
and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  clouds  of  fmoke.  The 
noife  of  their  flight  is  ftunning,  like  that  of  a  water¬ 
fall.  Every  thing  that  is  green  is  wafted  by  them ; 
but  corn,  either  ripe  or  nearly  fo,  is  too  hard  for*  their 
ufe.  The  Arabs  of  the  defert  convert  this  fcourge  to 
their  advantage.  They  roaft  the  locufts  alive,  and  de¬ 
vour  them  eagerly  ;  or  they  kill  and  dry  them,  and 
ftore  them  up  for  ufe  :  This  food  is  faid  to  be  by  no 
means  unwholefome.  The  Jews  of  Arabia  affert,  that 
the  fowls,  of  which  the  Ifraelites  ate  fo  largely  in  the 
wildernefs  or  defert,  were  only  clouds  of  locufts  ;  and 
they  ridicule  our  tranflators,  for  fuppofing  that  they 
found  quails  where  quails  never  were.  ^ 

In  Arabia  polygamy  was  always  tolerated,  and  is  Their  con- 
permitted  by  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  but  the  Arabians  du<ft  to- 
are,  in  general,  too  poor  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  wards  wo- 
privilege  of  poffefling  a  plurality  of  wives.  The  law, men* 
however,  has  this  effeft,  that  it  often  induces  the  rich 
to  give  their  daughters  to  poor  men  in  preference  to 
thole  who  are  wealthy.  The  marriage  articles  are 
made  out  before  the  cadi  or  judge.  The  wife’s  pro¬ 
perty  is  fecured  to  her  even  during  the  marriage,  fo 
that  (he  becomes  abfolute  miftrefs  of  her  hufband’s- 
houfe  ;  and  he,  having  no  feparate  property,  can  have 
no  means  of  bringing  another  wife  into  the  family. 

All  women,  however,  in  Arabia  live  in  a  moft  retired 
manner.  They  receive  no  vifits  from  ft  rangers  of  the 
other  fex.  In  the  houfes  of  the  rich  the  front  apart¬ 
ments  belong  to  the  men,  and  thofe  behind  to  the  wo¬ 
men.  In  the  houfes  of  perfons  of -inferior  rank,  defti- 
tute  of  a  variety  of  apartments,  when  the  hufband  car¬ 
ries  a  ftranger  to  his  houfe,  he  enters  before  him,  and 
calls  aloud,  tarik,  retire ;  upon  which  the  women  in-- 
ftantly  difappear  ;  and  even  his  moft  intimate  friends 
never  fee  one  of  them.  Their  notions  of  the  delicacy 
neceffary  to  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  women,  is  ex¬ 
treme.  It  is  accounted  unpolite  to  falute  a  woman,  ^ 
or  even  to  look  her  ftedfaftly  in  <the  face.  In  the  Jealoufy* 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Barra,  an  adventure  oc¬ 
curred  which  difplays  in  ltrong  colours  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Arabians  in  whatever  concerns  the  other  fex. 

A  man  of  eminence,  belonging  to  I  he  tribe  of  Monte- 
fidfi,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Arab 
of  the  tribe  of  Korne.  Shortly  after  the  marriage  a  > 
fchieck  of  an  inferior  tribe  alked  him  in  a  coffeehoufe, 

whether 
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Ana.  whether  he  was  father  of  the  handfome  young  wife  of 
w— y  fuch  a  one, §  whom  he  named  ?  The  father  fuppofing 
his  daughter’s  honour  ruined,  immediately  left  the 
company  to  flab  her.  At  his  return  from  the  execu-r 
tion  of  this  inhuman,  deed,  he  who  had  fo  indifcreetly 
put  the  queftion,  was  gone.  Breathing  nothing  now 
but  vengeance,  he  fought  him  everywhere ;  and  not 
finding  him,  killed  in  the  mean  time  Several  of  his  re¬ 
lations,  without  fparing  even  his  cattle  or  fervants. 
The  offender  offered  the  governor  of  Korne  a  great 
Sqm,  if  he  would  rid  him  of  fo  furious  an  adverfary. 
The  governor  fent  for  him  who  had  been  offended,  and 
endeavoured  by  threats  and  a  (how  of  the  apparatus  of 
puniftiment  to  force  him  to  a  reconciliation. ;  but  the 
vengeful  Arab  would  tather  meet  death  than  forego 
his  revenge.  Then  the  governor,  to  preferve  a  man 
of  fuch  high  honour,  Soothed  him  to  an  agreement,  by 
which  the  firft  aggreffor  gave  his  daughter,  with  a  hand- 
fome  portion,  in  marriage  to  him  whom,  he  had  offend¬ 
ed.  But  the  father-inrlaw  durft  never  after  appear  be- 
fore  his  Son-in-law. 

Their  vin-  Bevenge  is  indeed  among  the  Arabs  a  moft  ungo- 
^i&ive  vernable  Sentiment.  In  fome  of  the  Hates  of  the  fouth- 
i>lrlt*  ern  part  of  the  peninfula  the  government  is  ftrong 
enough  to  reftrain  private  revenge,  and  to  affume  to 
itfelf  the  puniftiment  of  crimes,  as  in  other  civilized 
countries  ^  but  over  a  great  part  of  Arabia  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  perfon  {lain  are  allowed  to  accept  a  compo- 
fition  in  money,  to  require  the  murderer  to  Surrender 
himfelf  to  juftice,  or  to  avenge  themSelnes  on  him  or  his 
family.  The  paflion  of  avarice  is  often  found  to  afford, 
among  barbarians,  the  beft  means  of  fubduing  animo- 
fity  •,  but  in  many,  places  among  the  Arabians  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  difgraceful  to  take  money  for  the  (bedding  of 
blood,  which,  by  their  laws  of  honour,  can  be  expiated 
only  by  blood.  Their  refined  malice  even  refufes  to 
be  fatisfied  by  the  deftru£lion  of  the  affaflin  either  by 
their  own  hands  or  by  the  hand  of  public  juftice  ;  for 
this  would  be  to  deliver  from  an  unworthy  member  a 
family  which  deferves  no  fuch  favour  from  them  :  hence 
they  revenge  themfelves,  as  cuftom  allows,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  an  innocent  to  the  guilty  perfon,  and  feek  an 
opportunity  of  flaying  the  chief  or  the  moft  confider- 
able  perfon  of  the  race  of  him  by  whom  they  have  been 
injured.  When  a  murder  has  been  committed,  there¬ 
fore  the  two  families  are  in  continual  fears  till  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  murderer’s  family  be  {lain.  Till  this 
occur  no  reconciliation  can  take  place,  and  the  quarrel 
is  occafionally  renewed.  If  in  the  conteft  a  man  of 
the  murdered  perfon’s  family  happen  to  fall,  there  can 
be  no  peace  till  two  others  of  the  murderer’s  have  been 
Slain,  and  there  are  inftances  of  fuch  family  feuds  lad¬ 
ing  forty  years. 

Nor  is  the  point  of  honour  confined  to  fuch  cafes  as 
thofe  we  have  now  mentioned.  The  noble  Bedouins 
carry  their  pride  higher  than  even  our  barbarous  an- 
ceftors  feem  to  have  done.  If  one  fehieck  fays  to  an¬ 
other,  with  a  ferious  air,  “  thy  bonnet  is  dirty,”  or 
“  the  wrong  fide  of  thy  turban  is  out,”' nothing  but 
blood  can'  wafti  away  the  reproach  ;  and  not  merely 
the  blood  of  the  offenders,  but  that  alfo  of  all  the  Arabs 
-of;  his  family.  An  inSult  offered  to  the  beard  of  an  A- 
~rab  is  regarded  with  equal  indignation,  and  produces 
equal  refentment. 

When  thefe  capital  points,  however,  are  avoided , 


the  Arabs  are  underftood  to  be  by  no  means  quarrel-  Alia, 
fome.  They  take  a  pride  in  preferving  their  coolnefs 
of  temper  againft  reproachful  language.  When  a  dis¬ 
pute  happens  fuddenly  to  arife  among  them,  they  make 
much  noife,  and  are  apt  to  forget  themfelves,  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  ;  but  Should  an  indifferent  per- 
fon  calmly  fay  to  them,  “  think  of  God  and  his  pro¬ 
phet,”  they  inftantly  make  an  effort  to  refume  their 
tranquillity,  and  a  reconciliation  is  effe&ed.  If  this 
conteft  cannot  be  fettled  at  once,  they  choofe  arbitrators, 
to  whofe  decifton  they  fubmit.  ^ 

The  manners  of  the  Arabs  are  grave  and  ferious.  Manners. 
As  foon  as  boys  attain  to  five  or  fix  years  of  age,  they 
pafs  whole  days  together  in  their  father’s  company, 
and.  are  indeed  allowed  to  be  as  feldom  out  of  it  as  pof- 
fible.  Being  thus  always  under  the  eyes  of  perfons 
advanced  in  life,  they  acquire  a  penfivenels  and  gravi¬ 
ty  of  manners,  arid  an  air  of  recolle&ion,  at  a  very  early- 
age.  Their  imaginations  being  accuftomed  to  barren 
deferts  and  bare  rocks,  are  apt  to  acquire  a  gloomy 
call  \  but  in  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  where  the  foil 
i&  more  fertile  and  the  pipulation  more  confiderable* 
they  poffefs  Sufficient  vivacity  of  chara&er,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  fociety.  In  the  towns  of  Syria  in 
which  they  fettle  they  are  far  more  cheerful  and  fond 
of  amufement  than  the  Turks.  Both  there  and  in 
Arabia  Felix  they  arc  fond  of  frequenting  coffee-houfes 
and  public  markets. 

In  the  earlieft  ages  the  Arabians  were  always  ac-  Literature* 
counted  admirers  of  poetry,  and  were  accuftomed  to 
celebrate  in  verfe  the  military  exploits  of  their  chiefs. 

The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rifing  poet  was  rewarded 
by  the  applaufe  of  his  own  and  of  the  kindred  tribes  j 
and  they  regarded  him  as  a  herald  rifen  up  to  immor¬ 
talize  their  renown.  Before  the  days  of  Mahomet 
there  exifted  an  inftitution  which  the  fanaticifm  of  his 
firft  followers  aboliftied.  An  annual  fair  was  held, 
to  which  the  moft  diftant  or  hoftile  tribes  reforted,  and 
which  lafted  thirty  days.  For  fome  time  before  and 
after  this  fair,  amounting  in  all  to  two,  or  as  fome  fay, 
to  four  months,  a  general  truce  took  place  j  during 
which  every  public  and  private  quarrel  was  fufpended 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Arabia.  This  truce 
was  fan£lioned  by  the  laws  of  honour  ;  and,  as  a  breach 
of  it  was  attended  with  perpetual  infamy,  every  fword 
was  religioufly  (heathed  while  it  lafted.  At  this  great 
market  not  only  corn  and  wine,  but  alfo  eloquence 
and  poetry  were  exchanged.  The  prize  was  difputed 
by  the  emulation  of  the  bards,  and  the  vi&orious  per¬ 
formance  was  depofited  in  the  archives  of  the  prince  j 
and,  on  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  inferibed  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold,  and  fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
which  even  in  thefe  early  times  was  a  place  of  nation¬ 
al  pilgrimage.  Generofity  and  valour  formed  the  fa¬ 
vourite  theme  of  the  fongs  of  the  Arabian  poets  \  and; 
their  keeneft  fatire  or  bittereft  reproach  againft  a  des¬ 
picable  race,  confided  of  the  affirmation,  that  the  men 
knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.  Suck 
a  feftival,  refembling,  in  fome  meafiire,  the  Olympic 
games  of  the  Greeks,  tnuft  have  poffefied  confiderable 
inflqence  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  the  people. 

As  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  was  Situated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  moft  civilized  nations  of  antiquity, 
whofe  caravans  muft  -have  been  continually  pafling 
through  it  j  its  inhabitants,  therefore,  could  not  fail 

at 
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at  a  very  early  period,  to  acquire  Tome  portion  of  that 
information  which  an  acquaintance  with  intelligent 
grangers  brings  along  with  it.  As  a  commerce  with 
India  appears  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  fea  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  penin- 
fula,  it  is  probable  that  fuch  a  portion  of  literature 
*s  might  be  requifite  for  conducting  its  tranfa&ions 
would  be  cultivated  by  the  Arabians  in  a  very  diflant 
antiquity.  Literature  however  was  never  diffufed  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  peninfula.  In  the  northern 
parts,  indeed,  or  in  the  Syrian  defert,  where  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  Perfian  empires  flourifhed  on  each  tide,  the 
Arabian  city  of  Palmyra  appears  to  have  received  and 
cultivated  the  learning  and  the  arts  of  Greece  5  and  at 
a  future  period,  when  the  fuccefTors  of  Mahomet  car¬ 
ried  their  dominion  into  other  countries,  in  which  they 
fettled  and  purfued  the  arts  of  peace,  the  Arabian  con¬ 
querors  cultivated  various  branches  of  literature.  At 
all  times,  however,  the  defert  itfelf,  or  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Arabians,  has  exhibited  an  illiterate  race  of 
men.  At  prefent  their  youth  are  not  indeed  entire¬ 
ly  negle&ed.  The  chiefs  of  the  defert  can  frequently 
iread  and  write,  and  in  the  cities  many  of  the  loweft 
of  the  people  polfefs  thefe  qualifications.  They  have 
fchools  in  their  mofques  for  the  education  of  the  poor ; 
and  in  great  towns  there  are  fchools  to  which  perfons 
in  better  circumftances  fend  their  fons;  but  no  girls  at¬ 
tend  the  public  fchools,  being  privately  taught  at 
home  by  women.  The  Arabians  can  fcarcely  be  faid 
to  poffefs  any  fcience.  Aftronomy  is  fomewhat  valued 
by  them,  but  only  in  fubierviency  to  aflrology,  a  fci¬ 
ence  highly  efteemed  and  very  lucrative  in  the  Eall, 
though  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan  law.  From 
their  ignorance  they  are  indeed  extremely  fond  of 
what  are  called  the  occult  /deuces,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  enable  their  polTefibrs  to  become  familiar  with  genii, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  obey  their  pleafure,  to  teach 
how  to  command  the  winds  and  feafons,  to  cure  the 
hites  of  ferpents  and  many  difeafes'  or  infirmities.  A 
great  part,  however,  of  thefe  occult  fciences  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  ftrangers  to  be  nothing  more  than  tricks, 
which  the  credulity  of  the  people  induces  individuals 
to  pra£life  upon  them.  The  Arabians  are  alfo  extreme¬ 
ly  fuperftitious.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  town 
has  been  reared  on  the  fpot  which  it  occupies,  merely 
in  confequence  of  its  having  been  the  dwelling  place 
of  fome  Mahometan  hermit  or  faint.  In  this  way  the 
city  of  Loheia  was  founded.  Its  founder  and  patron 
was  a  faint  called  Schieck  Scelei%  who  fpent  his  days  in 
a  hut  on  the  fhore  of  the  Red  fea.  A  boufe  of  prayer 
was,  afterwards  raifed  over  his  tomb,  and  fome  devout 
perfons  imagining  it  would  be  a  great  happinefs  to  live 
near  the  remains  of  fo  holy  a  perfon,  built  huts  around 
it.  Nearly  at  the  fame  time  the  fea  having  retreated 
from  a  neighbouring  harbour,  an  accident  which  is 
always  happening  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  deferted  it,  and  fettled  at  Loheia,  which  is  now 
a  well-frequented  port.  In  the  fame  way  the  city  of 
Beit  el  Fakeh  originated  around  the  tomb  of  a  faint 
called  Achmed  ibn  Mufa.  Some  devout  perfons  built 
themfelves  cottages  round  his  tomb,  and  the  harbour 
of  Galefka  being  about  the  fame  time  choaked  up,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  removed  thither.  This  faint 
was  a  great  worker  of  miracles.  A  Turkifh  pacha, 
who  had  been  for  20  years  a  captive  in  Spain,  where 


he  was  bound  with  ponderous  chains  to  two  large  Afia. 
Rones,  long  and  vainly  invoked  the  aid  of  different  —  ■ 1 

faints.  Laft  of  all  he  bethought  himfelf  of  the  great 
Achmed,  and  invoked  him  alfo  in  his  turn.  The  faint 
llretched  out  his  hand  from  his  tomb ;  and  at  that  very 
inflan t,  in  the  prefence  of  many  witneffes,  the  pacha 
arrived  from  Spain,  bearing  with  him  his  chains  and 
the  flones  to  which  they  were  fixed.  This  miracle 
took  place  not  many  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  fefti- 
val  of  the  faint  j  and  the  Arabs  regard  it  as  authenti¬ 
cated  by  unexceptionable  evidence,  notwithflanding 
all  prayers  or  invocations  to  faints  are  ftri£lly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Koran.  Another  miracle  performed 
by  Ifmael  Mulk,  the  patron  faint  of  the  city  of  Taoes, 
is  eafily  accounted  for.  Two  beggars  had  afked  cha¬ 
rity  from  the  dola  or  governor  of  Taoes,  but  only  one 
of  them  had  tailed  of  his  bounty.  The  other  went 
upon  this  to  the  tomb  of  Ifmael  Mulk  to  implore  his 
aid.  Ifmael,  who,  when  alive,  had  been  very  chari¬ 
table,  flretched  his  hand  out  of  the  tomb,  and  gave 
the  beggar  a  letter  containing  an  order  on  the  dola  to 
pay  the  beggar  an  hundred  crowns.  Upon  examin¬ 
ing  this  order  with  the  greatefl  care,  it  was  found  that 
Ifmael  Mulk  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
fealed  it  with  his  feal.  The  governor  could  not  re- 
fufe  payment,  but  to  avoid  all  fubfequent  trouble  from 
fuch  bills  6f  exchange,  he  had  a  wall  built  inclofing  the 
tomb. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Arabia  the  poflerity  of  the 
faints  are  treated  with  as  much  refpe6l  as  is  (hewn  to 
the  defeendants 'of  Mahomet  at  Mecca,  which  is  very 
great.  Every  perfon  who  can  number  a  reputed 
faint  among  his  anceftors,  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Schieck,  and  accounted  an  ecclefiallic  by  birth.  Fa¬ 
milies  thus  find  it  their  intereft  to  eftablifh,  by  every 
poflible  means,  the  fan£lity  of  the  perfon  from  Whom 
they  are  defeended,  and  to  maintain  the  authenticity 
of  the  miracles  aferibed  to  him.  In  this  manner,  in 
fpite  of  the  Koran,  which  is  ftri£lly  Unitarian,  the 
fuperftitious  worfhip  of  faints  is  daily  extending  its 
influence  among  the  Arabs,  and  feigned  miracles  are 
confequently  multiplying,  fo  that  they  may  be  faid  in 
fome  meafure  to  be  relapfing  into  the  polytheifm  of 
their  anceftors.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  within  thefe  forty  years  a  fort  of  reformation  of  reli¬ 
gion  has  been  attempted,  and  even  accompli  filed,  in  a 
part  of  the  central  or  mountainous  country  of  Arabia, 
by  one  Abdul  Wahheb,  in  whofe  family  a  fovereignty 
of  eonfiderable  extent  has  been  eftablifhed.  He  taught 
that  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  is 
the  only  proper  obje£t  of  worfhip.  He  forbade  the  in¬ 
vocation  of  faints,  and  the  very  mention  of  the  name 
of  Mahomet,  or  of  any  other  prophet,  in  prayer,  as 
practices  favouring  of  idolatry.  He  forbade  the  ma¬ 
king  ( f  v  vvs  to  obtain  deliverance  from  danger,  as  a 
crime  again  ft  providence.  He  reprefented  Moles,  Ma¬ 
homet,  Jerus  Chrifl,  who  were  refpe&edby  his  country¬ 
men  as  prophets,  as  merely  great  men,  whofe  hiftofy 
might  be  read  with  improvement ;  denying  that  any 
book  was  ever  written  by  divine  infpiration,  or  brought 
down  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

In  thinly  peopled  countries  men  can  afford  to  be  H0fpitality 
hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  becaufe  they  fee  them  feldom.  and  charity® , 
In  Arabia,  however,  this  virtue  is  Hill  more  valued 
than  elfe where.  Poverty  is  a  misfortune  very  general 
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Afia.  among  the  people  of  this  country  j  and  when  travelling 
v— ■ J  through  their  aeferts  they  are  apt  to  fuller  great  hard- 
fliips  both  from  hunger  and  thirft.  Hence  among 
them  kindnefs  to  Grangers,  and  charity  to  the  poor,  are 
the  moft  popular  of  all  virtues,  and  a  breach  of  the  fa- 
cred  laws  of  hofpitality  is  productive  of  the  moft  inde¬ 
xible  diftionour.  The  rapacity  of  even  an  Arabian 
robber  is  checked  by  the  influence  of  this  law,  and  an 
enemy  is  fafe  with  thofe  who  have  confented  to  tafte 
along  with  him  a  morfel  of  bread.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  territory, 
'though  in  general  barbarians,  are  yet  of  a  mixed  cha¬ 
racter.  A  part  of  them  have  in  every  age  participa¬ 
ted  the  civilization  of  the  countries  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  j  and  though  the  tribes  of  the  defert  have  been 
always  in  fome  meafure  independent,  and  governed 
only  by  their  own  fancy  or  prejudices,  yet  they  have 
always  acknowledged  a  connexion  with  the  reft  of  the 
nation  that  refide  in  towns,  or  that  cultivate  the  foil. 
Though  labouring  under  a  degree  of  that  tendency  to 
indolence  which  is  common  to  rude  nations,  yet  their 
poverty  and  the  hardfhips  to  which  they  are  inured, 
prepare  them  for  the  toils  of  war,  and  render  them  ca- 
^  pable  of  enterprife. 

Perfia.  Of  the  prefent  Perfian  empire,  in  a  general  view  of 

Alia,  it  is  unneceffary  to  take  much  notice.  Both 
fides  of  the  Perfian  gulf  are  to  fome  diftance  poftfefled 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  interior  provinces  have  funk  into 
decay  under  a  long  fucceftion  of  military  ufurpations. 
Cultivation  is  in  a  great  meafure  confined  to  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  a  few  towns  j  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  open  country  is  ufed  for  the  pafturage  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  wandering  hordes  of  barbarians  that  have  defend¬ 
ed  from  Tartary,  and  that  now  occupy  thefe  feats  of  an¬ 
cient  civilization  and  riches. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  between  the  Per¬ 
fian  gulf  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Cafpian  fea  on  the  north, 
but  neareft  to  the  Cafpian,  a  chain  of  mountains,  the 
celebrated  Taurus  of  the  ancients,  proceeds  from  the 
llraits  of  the  Dardanelles  eaftward  to  the  front  of  the 
high  central  region  of  Afia  called  Imaus .  After  paf- 
fing  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  Perfian  gulf,  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  widen  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  middle  ridge,  as 
it  reaches  Imaus,  becomes  very  elevated.  This  middle 
ridge  appears  to  be  crofted  by  no  rivers,  and  according¬ 
ly  the  ftreams  which  defend  from  itfelf,  or  from  Imaus 
on  the  northern  fide  of  it,  proceed  in  a  north-wefterly 
dire&ion  to  the  Cafpian  or  the  lake  Aral.  Thefe  are 
chiefly  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  To  the  fouth  of 
the  middle  ridge  of  Taurus,  the  rivers  defend  fouth- 
ward  to  the  Arabian  fea  or  Indian  ocean.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  river  that  defends  fouthward  from  the  weftern  or 

River4Smd  futh-weftern  front  of  Imaus  is  the  river  Sind  or  Indus, 

©r  Indus,  the  upper  branches  of  which  approach  very  near  to 
thofe  of  the  Oxus  *,  and  it  may  be  proper  here  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  prefent  commerce  between  the  Ruffian 
empire  and  India  proceeds  in  this  channel.  The  mer¬ 
chants,  after  leaving  the  Cafpian  fea,  travel  in  caravans 
or  bodies  up  the  river  Oxus  and  down  the  river  Indus. 
In  the  mountainous  country  near  the  weftern  and 
fouth-weftern  front  of  Imaus,  are  feveral  beautiful 
valleys,  which  in  all  ages  have  been  the  admiration  of 
travellers.  Among  thefe  we  may  mention  between  Imaus 
and  the  Cafpian,  the  valley  or  country  of  Sogdia  with 
its  capital  Samarcand.  This  country  was  in  ancient 


times  accounted  by  the  orientals  a  terreftrial  paradif ,  Afia. 

pofieffing  all  the  fertility  of  a  torrid  climate  with  the  “v— 
falubrity  of  the  coldeft  regions.  Not  lefs  remarkable, 
upon  the  fouth-weftern  front  of  Imaus,  on  one  of  the  ^5 
heads  of  the  river  Indus,  is  the  valley  of  Cafhmere,  Cafhmere. 
which  in  every  age  has  been  the  happy  valley  of  the 
Indian  poets,  or  the  paradife  of  Hinduoftan.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  about  80  miles  in  length  and  40  in 
breadth,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  filled  with 
water,  which  having  burft  its  mound,  left  this  valley 
fertilized  to  the  moft  diftant  ages  by  the  mud  which 
had  been  depofited  in  it.  The  emperors  of  Hindoo- 
ftan  frequently  vifited  it  to  forget  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  colle£l  new  health  and  vigour  from  the 
falubrity  of  the  air  and  the  beauties  of  the  place.  In 
1664  Aurengzebe  went  thither  for  this  purpofe  from 
Agra  his  Indian  capital.  M.  Bernier  attended  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  phyfician  to  one  of  his  omrahs.  The  train  of  the 
emperor  was  extremely  fplendid.  The  heats  on  the 
march  were  dreadful,  as  the  lofty  mountains  that  fkirt 
the  front  of  the  high  region  of  Tartary  prevent  the 
cool  air  of  the  north  from  defeending  to  refrelh  the 
parched  plains  of  India.  A  vaft  mountain  called 
Bember  divides  Cafhmere  from  India.  The  fouthern 
fide  of  this  mountain  is  fteep  and  arid.  The  procef- 
fion  encamped  in  the  channel  of  a  large  torrent  dried 
up,  full  of  fand  and  ftones,  which  were  burning  hot. 

“  After  palling  the  Bember  (fays  M.  Bernier)  we  pafs 
from  a  torrid  to  a  temperate  zone :  for  we  had  no 
fooner  mounted  this  dreadful  wall  of  the  world,  I  mean 
this  high,  fteep,  black,  and  bald  mountain  of  Bember, 
than  in  defeending  on  the  other  fide,  we  found  an  air 
that  was  pretty  tolerable,  frefh,  gentle  and  temperate. 

But  that  which  furprifed  me  more  in  thefe  mountains 
was  to  find  myfelf  in  a  trice  tranfported  out  of  the  In¬ 
dies  into  Europe.  For  feeing  the  earth  covered  with 
all  our  plants  and  (hrubs,  except  hyflop,  thyme,  mar¬ 
joram,  and  rofemary,  I  imagined  I  was  in  fome  of  our 
mountains  of  Auvergne  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  pines,  oaks,  elms,  plane-trees.  And  I 
was  the  more  aftonilhed,  becaufe  in  all  thofe  burning 
fields  of  Indoftan,  whence  I  came,  I  had  feen  almoft 
nothing  of  all  that. 

“  Among  other  things  relating  to  plants  this  fur¬ 
prifed  me,  that  one  and  a  half  days  journey  from  Bem¬ 
ber  I  found  a  mountain  that  was  covered  with  them 
on  both  fides,  but  with  this  difference,  that  on  the  fide 
of  the  mountain  that  was  foutherly  towards  the  Indies 
there  was  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  European  plants, 
and  on  that  which  was  expofed  to  the  north  I  obferved 
none  but  European  ones,  as  if  the  former  had  partici¬ 
pated  of  the  air  and  temper  of  Europe  and  the  Indies, 
and  the  other  had  been  merely  European.”  The  fame 
traveller  proceeds  in  his  defeription  of  this  valley  or 
kingdom  of  Cafhmere.  “  Thoufands  of  cafcades  de- 
feend  from  the  furrounding  mountains  of  this  en¬ 
chanting  plain,  and  forming  rivulets  meandring  through 
all  parts,  render  it  fo  fair  and  fruitful,  that  one  would 
take  this  whole  kindgdom  for  fome  great  evergreen 
garden,  intermixed  with  villages  and  boroughs  dif- 
covering  themfelves  between  trees,  and  diverfified  by 
meadows,  fields  of  rice,  corn,  and  divers  other  le¬ 
gumes,  of  hemp  and  faffron,  all  interlaced  with  ditches 
full  of  water,  with  channels,  with  fmall  lakes  and  rivu¬ 
lets  here  and  there.  Up  and  down  everywhere  are 
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alfo  feen  fome  of  our  European  plants,  flowers,  and  all  dian  courtiers 
forts  of  our  trees,  as  apples,  pears,  prunes,  apricots, 
cherries,  nuts,  vines.  The  particular  gardens  are  full 
of  melons,  fkirrets,  beets,  radifhes,  all  forts  of  our  pot¬ 
herb*,  and  of  fome  we  have  not.” 

This  delightful  fpot  is  furrounded  by  the  mountains 
adjoining  to  Iraaus,  which  are  of  vaft  height  and  rude 
afpect,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow.  At  the  foot  of 
the  exterior  chain  of  mountains  is  an  inner  circle  of 
hills,  which  abound  in  trees,  grafs,  and  various  forts  of 
vegetation,  and  which  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  as 
cows,  (heep,  goats,  gazelles,  and  mufks.  The  exterior 
mountains  are  fo  lofty  and  cold,  that  the  pioneers  of 
Aurengzebe  were  obliged  to  cut  through  a  glaciere, 
or  a  great  mafs,  as  Bernier  calls  it,  of  icy  fnow.  The 
capital  is  fometiraes  called  Cafbmere ,  fornetimes  Sir  in  a - 
gar,  and  fornetimes  Nag  ns.  It  is  in  N.  Lat.  34,  1  2.  on 
the  banks  of  a  celebrated  river,  tli efabu/ofas  Hydafpes 
of  the  ancients.  Its  current  is  fmootb,  and  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  in  Caflimerc  by  fmall  boats.  The  town  was  in 
Bernier’s  time  three  quarters  of  a  French  league  long 
on  both  (ides' of  the  river,  and  extending  from  it  along 
a  navigable  canal  to  a  fmall  but  beautiful  lake.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  wood,  four  ftories  or  more  in  height. 

The  lower  ltory  is  for  the  cattle,  the  next  for  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  third  and  fourth  ferve  as  warehoufes. 

The  roofs  are  planted  with  tulips,  which  have  a  moft 
beautiful  efteft  in  the  fpring.  Every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  exhibits  the  remains  of  palaces,  pavilions,  and  gar¬ 
dens,  formed  there  by  the  emperors  of  Flindooitan. 

The  periodical  rains  which  almoft  deluge  the  reft  of 
India,  are  excluded  from  Caflimere  by  the  height  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  it  experiences  only  light  (bowers, 
which,  however,  are  fufficient  to  feed  the  thoufands  of 
cafcades  which  defeend  into  the  valley  from  every  part 
of  the  ftupendous  and  romantic  bulwark  of  mountains 
by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  horfes  of  this  country 
are  fmall,  hardy,  and  fare-footed.  The  cows  are  black 
and  ugly,  but  yield  abundance  of  milk  and  excellent 
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were  extremely  folicitous  to  obtain 
Caflimerian  women,  to  have  children  by  them  whiter  { 
than  the  natives  of  Hindooftan,  that  they  might  pafs 
for  the  true  Mogul  breed  of  the  fame  race  with  their 
monarch. 

As  already  mentioned,  India  cpnflfls  of  two  penin- 
fulas,  one  to  the  weft  ward  and  the  other  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Ganges.  The  weftern  peninfula  is  over¬ 
looked  from  the  north,  by  that  part  of  the  chain  of 
I m  •  us  or  Emodus  which  conftitutes  the  fouthern  front 
of  the  region  of  Tartary.  In  the  fouth-weftern  fide  of  Sources  of 
this  high  region  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Indus  have  die  Ranges 
their  fource.  After  advancing  weftward  to  no  great3 
diftance  from  the  Indus,  the  river  Ganges  turns  to¬ 
wards  the  foutb,  and  afterwards  traverfts  almoft  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  peninfula  in  an  eafterly  dire£tion, 
till  at  laft  it  proceeds  fouth  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of 
Bengal.  The  Indus,  rifing  ii\  the  fouth-weftern  part 
of  Tartary,  called  Cajhgar ,  defeends  in  a  fouth  but 
fomewhat  wefterly  courfe,  till  it  enters  the  Arabian 
fea  by  various  channels  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  of 
Cutcli.  At  its  mouth  it  has  a  broad  delta  or  trad  of 
fertile  land,  like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  formed  by  its  own 
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butter.  They  have  alfo*  a  kind  of  fneep  which  is  ufed 
to  carry  burdens.  The  elk  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
wild  animals  that  inhabit  the  woods  at  the  bafe  of  the 
fnowy  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cafhmere  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fhawls 
made  of  the  wool  of  the  broad  tailed  (heep  of  Thibet, 
whofe  fleeces,  in  finenefs,  beauty,  and  length,  are  faid 
to  exceed  all  others  in  the  world.  The  Caihmerians  en- 
grofs  this  article,  and  have  faClors  in  all  parts  of  Thi¬ 
bet  for  buying  up  the  wool,  which  is  fent  into  Caflimere 
and  worked  into  ilia w Is  of  the  higheft  value.  The  In¬ 
dian  emperor  Akbar,  who  conquered  this  country  in 
1585,  greatly  encouraged  this  manufacture,  and  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  Lahore.  The  natural  colour  of  the  wool 
is  faid  to  be  gray  tinged  with  red,  but  fornetimes  it  13 
quite  white. 

The  Caflimerians  are  accounted  an  ingenious  people, 
fond  of  poetry,  and  having  a  language  of  their  own. 
They  are  induftrious  mechanics,  and  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles  of  their  workman  (hip  are  fent  to  all  parts  of 
India.  They  are  celebrated  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
features  and  their  admirable  complexions.  They  look 
like  Europeans,  and  neither  refemble  their  neighbours 
of  Tartary  nor  of  India,  having  nothing  of  the  flat 
nofes  and  fmall  eyes  of  the  Tartars,  nor  of  the  black 
colour  of  the  Indians.  In  the  time  of  Bernier  the  In** 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 


alluvions,  or  the  depofition 
from  the  high  country  by  the  periodical  floods  to 
which  it  is  fubjeCh  To  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea 
it  flows,  like  the  Nile,  along  a  fertile  valley  enriched 
by  its  inundations.  Parallel  to  the  channel  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  after  it  has  received  all  its  tributary  dream",  run 
two  chains  of  mountains,  by  which  its  courfe  is  direct¬ 
ed,  and  its  valley  is  feparated  from  other  countries.  Be¬ 
yond  the  mountains,  on  the  eaft,  extends  a  fandy  de- 
fert  of  200  miles  in  breadth,  by  which  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  is  fhut  out  from  the  reft  of  Indi-^.  The  whole 
courfe  of  this  river  amounts  to  nearly  1000  miles.  It 
has  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  fea,  for  flat- 
bottomed  veffels  of  nearly  200  tons,  as  high  as  the 
city  of  Lahore,  at  the  diftance  of  about  650  miles. 

The  current  of  the  Indus  muft  be  rapid,  as  vefiels  fre¬ 
quently  fall  down  the  river  from  Lahore  in  12  days  \ 
but  the  afeending  paflage  requires  fix  or  feven  weeks. 

As  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  nearly  peninfulate  orxnduscle- 
enclofe  weftern  India  on  the  north,  in  a  manner  fimilar  feribed. 
to  that  in  which  it  is  enclofed  by  the  ocean  on  the 
fouth,  we  (hall  take  fome  farther  notice  of  the  courfe 
of  the  Indus.  This  river  is  the  moft  wefterly  of  In¬ 
dia.  Before  it  enters  the  narrow  tra6l  already  men¬ 
tioned  between  the  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to 
its  courfe,  it  is  formed  by  the  contribution  of  a  variety  of 
ft  reams,  which  have  their  fources  in  the  rugged  country 
adjacent  to  high  Tartary.  Thefe  rivers,  whofe  union 
forms  the  Indus,  water  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  a 
part  of  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Perfian  empire  of  Darius  Hyftafpes  Various  great 
and  populous  cities  have  in  different  ages  flood  upon 
thefe  ftreams,  in  what  i"  called  the  Panjab,  or  country 
of  the  five  rivers,  which  coiififts  of  fpacious  and  fertile 
plains.  Alexander  the  Great  reached  thefe  plains, 
and  they  formed  the  feene  of  his  exploits  againft  Po- 
rus  and  other  Indian  kings.  Here  allb  ended  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Fie  built  a  fleet 
of  veffels,  and  c!t  feended  the  river  with  his  army  •,  an 
attempt  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  make, 
from  a  notion  that  he  had  found  out  the  head  of  the 
Nile.  As  in  his  time  it  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks 
4  Z  that 
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Alia.  that  any  other  river  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of 
Egypt,  contained  crocodiles,  the  difcovery  of  crocodiles 
in  the  river  Indus,  fuggefted  the  notion  in  thefe  times, 
when  geography  was  fo  little  underftood,  that  there 
might  be  fome  communication  between  this  river  and 
the  great  river  of  Africa.  Arrian  fays,  that  Alexander 
had  even  written  to  his  mother  an  account  of  his  difco¬ 
very  of  the  head  of  the  Nile.  But  the  voyage  down  the 
river  pointed  out  the  miftake,  as  it  brought  him  to  the 
ocean. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Indus,  or  the  fertile  but 
fvvampy  land  near  its  mouth,  was  in  the  time  of  the 
ancients  unhealthy  and  hot  in  the  extreme.  This  rich 
delta  or  triangle  of  land  is  of  great  extent,  each  fide 
of  the  triangle  being  115  miles  in  length.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  was  well  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
Not  only  did  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  fail  from  it  to  the  Perfian  gulf ;  but  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  Darius  Hyflafpes,  from  curiofity  to  af- 
certain  the  place  at  wffiich  the  Indus  met  the  ocean, 
built,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  fleet  on  the  borders  of 
Scythia,  that  is,  of  Tartary,  high  up  the  river,  and  gave 
the  command  of  it  to  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of  Caryandra, 
an  able  faiior.  He  was  directed  to  be  attentive  to  dif- 
coveries  on  both  fides ;  and  wrhen  he  reached  the  mouth, 
to  fail  weft  ward,  and  that  way  to  return  home.  He 
executed  his  commiffion  ;  palled  the  ftraits  of  Babelman- 
del  *,  and  in  thirty  months  from  the  time  he  failed  from 
Cafpatyrus,  landed  fafely  in  Egypt,  at  the  place  from 
Whence  it  is  faid,  that  Necho  fent  his  Phoenicians  to  cir¬ 
cumnavigate  Africa,  by  its  now  well-known  promontory 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  expedition  took  place 
in  the  1 2th  year  of  Darius,  and  in  the  year  509  before 
the  Chriftian  era. 

The  delta  or  low  country  is  ftill  extremely  un¬ 
healthy,  The  heats  are  fo  violent,  in  confequence  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  fandy  deferts,.  that  it  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  ventilate  the  houfes  occafionally,  by  means 
of  apertures  in  the  tops  like  chimneys.  When  the 
hotteft  winds  prevail,  the  windows  that  are  clofely 
fhut  exclude  the  warmer  current  of  the  air,  while 
the  more  elevated  part  of  the  atmofphere  being  cooler, 
defcends  through  the  chimneys.  The  foil  depends  for 
its  fertility  entirely  upon  the  overflowings  of  the  river } 
and  it  fometimes  happens  that  a  Angle  fhower  does  not 
fall  during  three  years.  There  are  no  trees  upon  the 
delta  \  but  in  the  drier  parts  the  foil  is  covered  with 
bruffiwood.  The  city  of  Tatta  ftands  in  the  delta,  up¬ 
on  the  weftern  branch  of  the  river,  about  65  miles  from 
the  fea,  which  is  the  diftance  to  which  the  tide  af- 
cends.  The  Britifh  had  at  one  period  a  fa&ory  here, 
for  the  purpofe  of  tranfmitting  the  Englifh  broad  cloths 
to  the  high  countries  around  the  fources  of  the  Indus. 
Beyond  Tatta,  various  towns  are  formed  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  this  river,  during  its  whole  progrefs 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are 
diftant  from  its  banks  from  30  to  40  miles.  In  lati¬ 
tude  290  8',  on  the  eaftern  fide,  the  Indus  is  joined 
River  Set-  river  Setlege  or  Hyfudrus  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 

marked,  that  in  confequence  of  the  fandy  deferts  by 
which  the  lower  parts  of  the  Indus  are  furrounded, 
this  is  the  firft  river  that  falls  into  it,  in  a  tra£l  of  5 20 
miles  from  the  fea.  The  river  Setlege  is  the  fouth- 
ern  boundary  of  the  Panjab  already  mentioned,  which 
having  from  time  immemorial  been  a  moft  fertile  and 
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populous  region,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  frontier  of  Alia. 
India  towards  the  north-weft,  has  been  the  fcene  in  dif-  — y— — * 

ferent  ages  of  the  moft  dreadful  mafiacres,  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  deftroyers  of  mankind,  Alexander  the  Great, 

Timur  or  Tamerlane,  and  Kouli  Khan.  The  river 
Setlege  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Imaus,  and  is  joined 
by  another  itream,  called  the  Beyah  or  Hyp/wfs.  Both 
of  them  pafs  through  a  fertile  tra£t  of  country. 

About  50  miles  above  the  difeharge  of  the  Setlege,,  Chunaub. 
another  river,  called  the  Chunaub  or  Acejlnes ,  falls  into 
the  Indus.  On  the  fnuthern  banks  of  the  Chunaub, 
in  latitude  30°  34'  ftands  the  city  of  Moultan,  the  ca-  Ca  .4J 
pital  of  a  province,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in  cotton, theBani- 
and  alfo  in  fugar,  opium,  brimftone,  galls,  and  abound- ans. 
ing  in  camels,  which  animals  alfo  are  reared  in  great 
numbers  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Indus.  This  city 
is^ re  markable  for  being  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
Banians,  an  hereditary  caft  or  tribe,  who  employ 
themfelves  folely  in  commerce,  and  are  the  merchants 
or  brokers  of  India.  Their  chief  refides  here,  but 
they  form  fettlements  in  every  commercial  town  of  In¬ 
dia  \  and  they  fend  colonies  to  the  trading  towns  of  A- 
rabia  and  Perfia,  and  even  as  far  as  Aftracan.  As 
thefe  die  away  or  incline  to  return  home,  a  fupply  is 
fent  from  India  of  unmarried  young  men.  As  no 
females  attend  them,  they  live  at  Aftracan  and  fome 
other  places,  with  Tartarian  women  :  but  the  contra6t. 
lafts  only  during  their  refldence.  They  are  highly 
efteemed  for  the  integrity  of  their  dealings,  and  are 
trufted  to  a  great  extent  by  Europeans  and  other  ftran- 
gers,  as  well  as  by  the  natives.  They  are  the  bankers 
of  India  \  and  the  confidence  repofed  in  them  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  civilization  of  that  country 
has  been  preferved  amidft  its  revolutions  and  the  fan- 
guinary  wars  of  its  princes.  No  prince  has  ever  of¬ 
fered  violence  to  the  Banians,  with  the  view  of  extort¬ 
ing  from  them  their  trealures,  without  fpeedily  finding 
himfelf  undone.  His  officers  have  inftantly  confpired 
againft  him,  becaufe  by  robbing  the  Banians,  or 
bankers  in  whofe  hands  their  money  was  depofited,  he 
ultimately  plundered  the  very  perfons  who  fupported 
his  powrer,  and  had  the  readitft  accefs  to  his  perfon. 

About  160  miles  above  Moultan,  is  Lahore,  the 
capital  of  the  Seiks,  a  fet  of  religionifts  who  venerate 
the  ox  like  the  Hindoos,  but  who  are  pure  Monotheifts- 
and  Predeftinarians,  worffiipping  God  without  the  ufe 
of  images.  They  form  a  fort  of  ariftocratical  republic. 

They  can  raife  ioo,ooq  cavalry,  and  they  have  of  late 
become  very  formidable.  They  are  a  kind  of  Indian 
reformers,  hoftile  both  to  the  government  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  country.  They  admit  of  profelytes,  and 
have  no  cafts  or  divifion  into  diftinft  hereditary  profef- 
fions.  In  their  territory  a  vaft  mountain  of  rock  fait  is 
found,  which  is  cut  into  diffies,  plates,  and  ftands  for 
lamps.  43,. 

Between  Lahore  and  Moultan,  the  Chunaub  is  join- Behut. 
ed  by  the  Behut,  or  the  fabu/ofus  Hydafpes ,  which 
flows,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  romantic  Cafh- 
mere,  A  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chunaub,  the 
Indus  receives  an  obfeure  river,  the  Lucca,  from  the 
territory  on  the  north- weft,  calle  d  the  kingdom  of  Can - 
dahar,  The  city  of  Candahar,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  33. 

E.  Long.  67.  15.  was  anciently  a  place  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  being  the  gate  of  India,  with  refpeft  to  Per¬ 
fia,  and  the  great  magazine  of  Indian  and  Perfian 
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goods.  Somewhat  higher,  that  is,  more  northerly, 
two  tributary  ftreams  enter  the  Indus,  called  the  Cow 
or  Cophenes ,  and  the  Kameh  or  Gurdus .  On  the  for¬ 
mer  ftands  the  city  of  Ghizni,  and  on  the  latter  is  Ca- 
bul.  This laft  city  is  in  N.  Lat.  34.  36.  and  E.  Long. 
68.  58.  near  the  Foot  of  the  Indian  Caucafus,  or  I- 
maus.  It  ftands  in  fo  happy  a  climate,  that  it  produ¬ 
ces  the  fruits  both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones, 
though  it  is  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  mountains, 
whole  fummits  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  The 
Indian  hiftorians  fpeak  of  it  with  raptures.  Cabul  is 
the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Candahar.  It  has  at  all 
times  been  of  much  importance,  as  the  frontier  of  In¬ 
dia  towards  the  river  Oxus,  which  flows  into  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  towards  Tartary.  In  ancient  times,  it 
always  was  a  great  commercial  magazine,  as  well  as 
an  important  fortrefs.  To  this  day,  it  is  on  the  diredl 
road  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  Ruffian  empire  is  carried  on  with  India.  It  is  at 
prcfent  noted  for  its  vaft  fairs  of  horfes  and  cattle,  the 
firft  of  which  are  brought  hither  by  the  Ufhee  Tar¬ 
tars  ;  and  merchants  refort  to  tliefe  markets  from  Per¬ 
fia,  China,  and  Tartary.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Kameh,  the  city  of  Attock  ftands  upon  the  Indus. 
Attock  ftgnifies  forbidden ;  this  being  the  original 
boundary  of  Hindooftan,  towards  the  north-weft,  which 
the  Hindoos  were  prohibited  to  pafs.  Here  the  river 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  the  water  is  cold, 
and  the  ftream  rapid  and  turbulent,  having  much  black 
fand  fufpended  in  it.  To  this  place  the  Indus  defcends 
from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  high  re¬ 
gion  of  Tartary.  The  remainder  of  its  courfe,  there¬ 
fore,  lies  through  a  country  little  known,  and  fo  rude 
in  its  foil  and  climate,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  even  of  the 
moft  ilender  population. 

Returning  to  the  ocean,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  mod  eaftern  of  the  branches  into  which  the  Indus 
is  divided  towards  its  mouth,  flows  into  the  bay  or 
gulf  of  Cutch,  which  advances  far  into  the  country, 
receiving  the  river  Puddar.  This  river,  and  the  bay 
into  which  it  flows,  form  one  fide  of  the  fertile  penin- 
fula  of  Guzerat,  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  peninfula 
being  contiguous  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  The  weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat  are  mountainous 
and  woody.  The  reft  is  extremely  rich,  and  once  famed 
for  a  very  confiderable  commerce  of  its  productions. 
Here  flood  in  former  times,  on  the  promontory  of  Gu¬ 
zerat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the  laft  re¬ 
maining  poffeffions  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India,  the 
great  temple  or  pagoda  of  Sumnat.  It  was  deftroyed 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmud,  the  greateft  of 
the  princes  of  that  race  of  Tartars  called  Turks .  He 
was  the  fovereign  of  Ghizni,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar,  upon 
one  of  the  ftreams  that  fall  into  the  Indus  from  the 
north-weft.  Being  a  moft  fanatical  Mahometan,  he 
undertook  12  holy  wars,  as  they  were  called,  againft 
the  unbelieving  nations  of  India.  Lahore,  Moultan, 
and  Delhi,  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates  to  him, 
and  he  at  laft  reached  and  conquered  the  rich  penin¬ 
fula  or  kingdom  of  Guzerat.  On  ‘the  payment  of  a 
tribute,  the  rajahs  preferved  their  dominions,  and  the 
people  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  to  the  religion  of 
the  country  Mahmud  was  inexorable.  Many  hundred 
temples  or  pagodas  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
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Many  tboufand  idols  were  demolifbed  5  and  the  ler-  Afijt. 
vants  of  the  Arabian  prophet  were  ftimulated,  and  re-  <--rr'  v  1  ^ 
warded,  by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were 
compofed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  at  this  time 
confpicuous  beyond  all  the  retreats  of  Indian  fuperfti- 
tion.  Its  magnificence  and  its  deftruClion  deferve  well 
to  be  noticed,  as  indicating  the  charaCler  of  two  Afia- 
tic  nations  :  the  riches  and  devout  fuperftition  of  the 
one,  and  the  furious  fanaticifm  which  the  other  had 
been  able  to  diffufe  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

This  pagoda,  or  temple,  was  endowed  with  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  2000  villages  ;  2000  Brahmins  were  contecrat- 
ed  to  the  fervice  of  the  deity,  whom  they  walked 
each  morning  and  evening  with  water  from  the  di- 
ftant  Ganges.  The  fubordinate  minifters  confifted  of 
300  muficians,  300  barbers,  and  500  dancing  girls, 
confpicuous  for  their  birth  or  beauty.  Three  lides  of 
the  temple  were  protedled  by  the  ocean  :  the  narrow 
ifthmus  was  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artificial  preci¬ 
pice,  and  the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled 
by  a  nation  of  fanatics.  They  confeflcd  the  fins  and 
the  punilhment  of  Kinnoge  and  Delhi  ;  but  they  boaft- 
ed,  that  if  the  impious  ftranger  Ihould  prefume  to  ap¬ 
proach  their  holy  precindls,  he  would  furely  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  blaft  of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this 
challenge  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  per- 
fonal  trial  of  the  ftrength  of  this  Indian  deity.  Fifty 
thoufand  of  his  worllnppers  were  pierced  by  the  fpears 
of  the  Moflems  ;  the  walls  were  fcaled  \  the  fanfluary 
was  profaned  ;  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his 
iron  mace  at  the  head  of  the  idol.  The  trembling 
Brahmins  are  faid  to  have  offered  ten  millions  fterling 
for  his  ranfom  *,  and  it  was  urged  by  the  wifeft  coun- 
fellors,  that  the  deftruflion  of  a  ft  one  image  would 
not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos,  and  that  fuch  a 
fum  might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  true  be¬ 
lievers  :  “  Your  reafons,”  replied  the  fultan,  “  are 
fpecious  and  ftrong  \  but  never  in  the  eyes  of  pofteri- 
ty  lhall  Mahmud  appear  as  a  merchant  of  idols.”  He 
repeated  his  blows,  and  a  treafure  of  pearls  and  rubies, 
concealed  in  the  belly  of  the  ftatue,  explained  in  fome 
degree  the  devout  prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The 
fragments  of  the  idol  were  diftributed  to  Gazna,  Mec¬ 
ca,  and  Medina.  Bagdad  liftened,  fays  the  hiftorian,  Gibbon* 
to  the  edifying  tale  ;  and  Mahmud  was  faluted  by  thevol*  v« 
caliph,  with  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  fortune  and 
faith  of  Mahomet . 

Adjoining  to  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  and  at  the^tyof 
bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  ftands  the  city  of  that  Cambay, 
name,  which  once  was  the  capital  of  a  confiderable 
kingdom.  It  is  lituated  in  a  great  manufafluring 
country,  which  furnifhes  large  quantities  of  coarfe 
unbleached  cotton  cloth,  for  Perfia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Abyffinia  ;  alfo  blue  cloths  for  the  fame  countries, 
and  for  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  trade  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Africa ;  likewife  blue  and  white  checks  to  be 
ufed  as  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turkey,  fome  coarfe, 
and  others  enriched  with  gold  *,  muffins  for  turbans, 
gauzes,  mixed  fluffs  of  filk  and  cotton,  and  fhawls 
made  of  the  Cafhmerian  wool.  This  country  alfo 
fends  annually  to  Surat,  Bengal,  China,  Perfia,  and 
Arabia,  immenfe  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  as  well  as 
rich  embroideries  of  various  kinds.  4<J 

From  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  the  penm-P01^0^®. 
fula  of  weftern  India  may  be  faid  to  begin  in  the 

4  Zi  eft 
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Afia. '  eft  ienfe  j  as  a  line  of  coaft  here  commences,  which 
■ui-  v— proceeds  without  interruption,  or  any  conftderable 
bending,  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
peninfula,  after  which  the  coaft  fuddenly  turns  to  the 
nortli-eaft  ;  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  bound'  the  penin- 
fula  on  the  eaft.  From  Cambay  to  Cape  Comorin,  the 
weftern  coaft  of  the  peninfula  may  be  divided  into 
three  unequal  parts.  The  firft:  extends  from  the  moft 
advanced  part  of  the  gulf  fouthward,  a  little  beyond 
the  city  of  Surat.  The  fecond  tra£l  of  coaft,  which  is 
more  extenfive  than  this,  in  a  fourfold  proportion,  is 
called  the  coajl  of  Concern ,  or  the  pirate  coajl.  To  the 
fouthward  of  this,  the  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  all  the 
%vay  to  Cape  Comorin,  receive*  the  appellation  of  the 
Malabar  coajl .  The  firft  of  thefe  divifions,  lying  up¬ 
on  the  eaftern  ftiore  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  con  lifts  of 
a  low  country,  into  which  the  rivers  defeend  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindoftan.  After 
palling  Surat,  however,  the  phyfical  ftru&ure  of  the 
peninfula  affumes  a  peculiar  charadler  well  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Concan  and  Malabar  coafts  which 
form  almoft  the  whole  of  the  weftern  ft  lores  of  the  pe¬ 
ninfula  are  extremely  low,  and  a  narrow  ftripe  of  lc- 
\Tel  land,  of  from  40  to  50  miles  in  breadth,  runs  along 
the  coaft  of  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  At  the  back. 
47  of  this  ftripe  of  low  land,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs 

Ghauts.  parallel  to  the  fea  ftiore.  They  are  called  the  Ghauts , 

and  rife  to  a  furprifing  height,  opoofing  to  the  weft  a 
lofty  wall  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks.  The  whole 
chain  feems  one  continued  creft  or  wall,  inacceftible 
to  the  fummit,  unlefs  by  paths  which  have  been  work¬ 
ed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  which  cannot  be  afeend- 
ed,  even  by  a  fingle  traveller,  without  the  fatiguing 
labour  of  many  hours.  From  the  root  of  thefe  rocks, 
the  plain  towards  the  fea  is  variegated  with  fmall  hills, 
which  gradually  defeend  into  a  level  and  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  bleft  with  a  cool  and  healthy  air.  The  fmall  hills 
near  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  are  clothed  with  forefts 
of  the  moft  valuable  timber  ;  and  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  magnificent  catarafts  defeend,  forming  tor¬ 
rents  which  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  timber  to 
the  fea  coaft. 

The  word  Ghauts  fignifies  pajfes  ;  but  this  name  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  front  of  rocks  which  over¬ 
looks  the  weftern  coaft.  At  the  fummit  of  the  Ghauts 
the  country  is  level,  and  confifts  of  an  elevated  tra£l 
of  fertile  and  populous  plains,  which  are  fupported  to 
the  weft  by  the  Ghauts,  as  by  the  walls  of  a  terrace 
<  formed  on  an  immenfe  feale.  The  country,  however, 

begins  gradually  to  defeend  towards  the  eaft  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  great  ri¬ 
vers  of  the  peninfula  uniformly  flow  from  the  Ghauts 
eaftward,  and  form  conftderable  tra£ls  of  low  rich 
land  upon  that  coaft,  which  receives  the  appellation  of 
the  Coromandel  coajl.  Thus  the  weftern  peninfula  of 
India  muft  be  confidered  as  refembling  a  plane,  gradual¬ 
ly  inclining  towards  the  eaft,  and  fupported  on  the  weft 
by  a  long  chain  of  lofty  rocks. 

In  the  irorth-weftern  quarter  of  the  peninfula,  the 
43  two  moft  conftderable  rivers  that  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
Nerbudda  Cambay,  are  the  Nerbudda,  in  N.  Lat.  23.  10.  E. 
river.  ‘  Long.  82.  10.  which  runs  a  courfe  of  700  miles,  from 
49  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  5  and 
Tapti.  the  river  Tapti,  upon  which  ftands  the  celebrated  city 
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of  Surat,  in  N.  Lat.  21.  II.  This  city  has  long  been  Afia. 
well  known  as  a  place  of  greet  commerce.  It  is  the  v— ^ 

port  from  which  the  Mahometan  pilgrims  fail  on  their 
way  to  Mecca.  The  oldeft  Britifti  factory  in  India  is 
in  this  city,  and  it  is  ftill  a  place  of  the  firft  commer¬ 
cial  importance.  Wheat  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  furrounding  country,  of  equal  quality  with  that  of 
Europe,  though  it  fcarcely  flourifties  farther  to  the 
fouth.  * 

On  the  coaft  of  Concan,  or  the  Pirate  coaft,  is  the  Coaft5of 
ifland  of  Bombay,  containing  a  celebrated  Britifti  fet-  Concan,  or 
tlement  which  need  not  here  be  noticed.  The  Pirate  ^‘ratecoa^* 
coaft  contains  a  great  variety  of  harbours,  and  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Mr  Rennel  :  u  Perhaps  there  are  few 
coafts  fo  much  broken  into  fmall  bays  and  harbours, 
and  that  at  the  fame  time  have  fo  ftraight  a  general 
outline.  This  multitude  of  frnall  ports,  uninterrupted 
view  along  ftiore,  and  elevated  coafts  favourable  to  di- 
ftant  vifion,  have  fitted  this  coaft  for  the  feat  of  pira¬ 
cy  and  the  alternate  land  and  fea  breezes  that  pre¬ 
vail  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  oblige  veiTels  to 
navigate  very  near  the  ftiore.  No  wonder  then  that 
Pliny  ftiould  notice  them  in  his  time,  as  committing 
depredations  on  the  Roman  Eaft  India  trade  *,  and  al¬ 
though  a  temporary  check  has  been  given  them  in  the 
deftru£lion  of  Angria’s  fleets,  &c.  *,  yet  we  may  ex¬ 
pert  they  will  continue  the  pra&ice  while  commerce 
lafts.  They  are  prote£led  by  the  fhallownefs  of  their 
ports  and  the  ftrength  of  the  country  within.  As  pi¬ 
rates,  they  have  greater  natural  advantages  than  thofe 
of  Barbary,  who  being  compelled  to  roam  far  from 
their  coafts,  have  expenfive  outfets  :  here  the  prizes 
come  to  their  own  doors,  and  the  cruizers  may  be  fecure 
in  port  until  the  prey  is  dR'cavered.” 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  put  on 
board  their  merchant  ftiips  a  number  of  archers  to  de¬ 
fend  them  againft  the  attacks  of  thefe  pirates.  In  mo¬ 
dern  times  the  pirates  have  made  a  confiderable  fi¬ 
gure,  particularly  under  a  chief  called  Angria ,  who 
was  fubdued  by  the  Englifti,  and  his  port  Gheriah  ta¬ 
ken.  They  fometimes  ufe  veffels  of  300  tons  with 
three  mafts  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  of  150  tons  and 
only  two  mafts.  Their  cannon  are  fix  and  nine  pound¬ 
ers.  They  make  prize  of  all  that  do  not  condefccnd 
to  purchafe  their  paffports.  As  the  Britifh  trade  in 
thefe  feas  is  carried  on  in  large  veffels,  it  does  not  fuf- 
fer  from  the  pirates  5  but  the  ftiips  of  the  Indians  are 
much  expofed  to  their  enterprifes.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
celebrated  Hyder  Ally  eftablifhed  a  fea  port  upon  this  M  51 
coaft,  at  the  town  of  Mangalore,  with  a  view  of  ac-Hyder  Al-* 
conipliftiing  a  moft  grand  but  vifionary  plan.  He  had  ly’s  projedt 
formed  the  proje£t  not  only  of  becoming  fovereign  ofofinvading 
the  Indian  feas,  but  even  retaliating  on  the  Britifh  theEnSlanc^ 
invafions  they  had  made  into  India.  To  become  a  na¬ 
val  power,  he  invited  fliipwrights  from  all  countries, 
and  under  them  trained  his  own  fubje&s.  He  had 
heard  fomething  of  the  effe6fs  of  froft  in  cold  climates, 
and  had  formed  fome  ftrange  ideas  of  the  folidity  and 
ftrength,  or  hardinefs,  of  the  waters  of  the  European 
feas.  Under  the  notion,  therefore,  of  combating 
againft  oceans  of  ice,  he  ftrengthened  his  ftiips  with 
planks  of  great  thicknefs.  But  his  port  was  twice  ta¬ 
ken  by  Britifti  detachments.  In  1786  a  fleet  from 
Bombay  brought  away  from  it  nine  great  fbips  and  fe¬ 
deral 
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Afia.  veral  leffer  ones.  In  1781,  he  had  nearly  fin  idled  fix  is  ruined  there  in  five  years.  The  (hips  built  at  Bombay  Alia. 

1  —  v  —  »  fliips  of  the  line,  and  fcveral  frigates  and  {loops  of  war,  arc  the  bed,  both  in  point  of  workmanlhip  and  materials,  y  "* 

-a  when  the  port  of  Mangalore  tv  a*  again  captured.  ot  any  that  are  conftru&ed  in  India  ;  and  although 

Water  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  approach  to  this  coad  fourth  rates  are  mentioned  only  in  the  letter,  there  is  no 

{hakes  fhow  as  formerly  thought  very  dangerous.  Ships  were  doubt  that  third  rates  maybe  condrinTed,  as  there  is 
the  Vicinity iuirried  forwar(]  by  lb  rapid  a  current,  that  they  could  a  choice  of  timber.  The  Spaniards  build  capital  Ihips 
rate^coaft  neither  keep  their  reckoning,  nor  didinguidi  the  coad  in  their  foreign  fettlements.  L'he  Ead  India  Company 

during  the  rainy  feafon.  Many  veffels  were  confe-  have  a  teek  Hiip  on  her  fourth  voyage  at  prefent,  which 
quently  lod.  Thefe  misfortunes  have  ceafed,  fince  an  diip  has  wintered  in  England  ;  therefore,  any  objection 

obfervation  was  made  of  a  fa£l  noticed  by  Arrian  in  founded  cn  the  effects  of  trod  on  the  teek  timber  is  done 

ancient  times,  that  in  the  Indian  ocean,  at  a  certain  away. 

didance  from  land,  many  water  ferpents,  from  12  to  13  44  Frequent  have  been  the  opportunities  I  have  had 

inches  in  length,  are  to  be  feen  riling  above  the  fur*  of  observing  how  very  rapid  the  decay  of  diips  built 
face  of  the  water.  When  thefe  ferpents  arc  feen,  they  of  European  timber  is  in  the  Ead  Indies  ;  and,  on 
indicate  that  the  coad  is  precifely  two  degrees  dillant.  the  contrary,  how  durable  the  diips  are  that  are  built 
This  coad  of  Conean  was  anciently  denominated  the  of  the  wood  of  that  country,  namely,  the  teek,  which 
Lymirica  regio,  It  was  greatly  frequented  by  Roman  may  not  be  improperly  dyled  Indian  oak .  The  nura- 
mer chants,  and  is  thus  fpoken  of  by  Arrian  :  44  Origi-  ber  of  diips  of  war  that  were  ruined  in  thofe  Teas  during 
nally  they  performed  only  coading  voyages  from  bar-  the  late  \m*  (1757  t0  17 62,)  may  be  admitted  as  a 
bour  to  harbour,  failing  from  Cana,  on  the  coad  of  A-  proof  of  the  former  remark  ;  and  the  great  age  of  the 
rabia  Felix,  till  Hippalus,  an  adventurous  feaman,  ha-  diips  built  in  India  may  ferve  to  prove  the  latter, 
ving  conlidered  the  fituation  of  the  harbours  and  the  What  I  mean  to  infer  from  this  for  your  lordlhips 
form  of  the  fea,  found  out  a  navigation  through  the  ufe  is,  that  Ihips  of  war  under  third  rates  may  be  con- 
ocean,  at  the  feafon  in  which  the  winds  blow  with  us  drufted  in  India,  and,  with  moderate  repairs,  lad  for 
from  the  fea,  and  the  wed-fouth-weft  wind  prevails  in  ages;  whereas  a  diip  of  European  eondru6lion  can  re- 
the  Indian  ocean,  which  wind  is  called  Hippalus ,  from  main  there  but  a  very  few  years  ;  to  which  difadvan- 
the  fird  difeoverer  of  that  navigation.  From  that  time  tage  may  be  added,  that  of  lofing,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
till  now,  fome  fail  in  a  dire£l  eourfe  from  Cana,  others  fervices  of  the  diips  that  are  fent  to  relieve  the  worn-out 
from  the  harbour  of  the  Aromati  :  they  who  fail  for  ones.  55 

Lymirica  make  a  longer  day;  others  who  deer  for  To  the  wed  ward  of  the  Malabar  coad,  at  the  di- Laccadivo- 
Barygafa  or  Scythia,  day  not  above  three  days  ;  they  dance  of  feveral  leagues,  are  the  Laccadive  ifles.  They  hies, 

fpend  the  red  of  the  time  in  completing  their  ufual  extend  from  latitude  10°  to  1 2°  50'  north.  They  are 
£3  voyage.”  fuppofed  to  be  the  ides  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under 

Malabar  Southward  of  Mangalore,  all  the  way  to  Cape  Co-  the  title  of  Infulce  nmnero  19 ;  though  in  fa£t  they 
#oaft.  morin,  this  Ihore  receives  the  appellation  of  the  Mala -  are  32  in  number.  They  are  fmall,  and  covered  with 

bar  coitfl.  It  contains  feveral  towns,  the  fird  of  which  trees.  They  have  fome  trade.  They  export  the  pro- 
is  Tellicherry  :  from  the  Ihore  to  the  Ghauts,  the  coun-  du£l  of  the  cocoa  trees,  that  is  to  fay,  the  oil  extradl- 
try  here  and  elfewhere  is  extremely  beautiful.  Pepper  ed  from  the  nut,  and  cordage  formed  of  the  rind, 
is  the  chief  article  of  commerce;  but  coffee  is  alfo  cul-  They  alfo  export  dried  fidi  to  the  continent  of  India, 
tivated.  There  are  various  other  towns  of  note,  par-  and  receive  rice  in  return.  Ambergreafe  is  frequent- 

ticularly  Mahi,  originally  a  French  fettlement,  Cali-  ly  found  floating  near  thefe  idands.  At  a  confiderable  5^ 

cut,  Canganorc,  Cochin,  and  Ajenga.  The  interior  didance  from  the  Laccadives  are  the  Maidive  idands.  Maldives* 
of  the  level  country,  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  is  co-  They  extend  from  N.  Lat.  1.  to  7.  25.  *  From  their 
vered  with  fine  forells,  both  here  and  in  Conean,  which  number,  Ptolemy  calls  them  InfiiUe  1378.  The  na- 
^  contain  that  mod  valuable  of  all  treafures  for  the  na~  tives  make  the  number  of  their  ides  amount  to  12,000. 

Teek  wood,  vigation  of  the  Indian  fea,  the  teek  wood,  which  de-  They  are  divided  into  13  provinces  under  one  king, 

ferves  particular  attention.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  whofe  fubje&s  are  miferably  poor.  He  affumes,  how- 

edeemed  a  facred  tree,  The  Gentoos  repair  or  build  ever,  the  magnificent  title  of  fultan  of  the  Maldives , 

their  pagodas  with  this  timber  only,  when  timber  is  king  of  13  provinces  and  12,000  ifles  :  But  thefe  ides, 

at  all  ufed.  Its  property  of  refiding  the  worm,  which  whatever  their  number  may  be,  are  extremely  trifling, 

in  thefe  climates  is  fb  dedruflive  to  all  drips,  renders  A  filhery,  however,  is  carried  on  in  their  vicinity  ;  and 

it  of  the  utmod  importance.  Mr  Kennel  {peaks  in  they  produce  cocoa  nuts,  which,  with  the  cordage  pro- 

thc  following  terms  of  it  :  44  I  cannot  clofe  this  ac-  duccd  from  that  ufeful  tree,  are  fold  upon  the  wedern 

Count,  without  remarking  the  unpardonable  negligence  coad  of  India.  Thefe  ides  are  chiefly  worthy  of  notice, 

we  are  guilty  of  in  delaying  to  build  teek  (hips  of  on  account  of  one  article  obtained  from  them  :  this  is  57^ 

war  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indian  Teas.  They  might  be  the  cowry,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  fhell,  the  cyprcea  moneta^™* y 

freighted  home  without  the  ceremony  of  regular  equip-  of  Linnaeus.  Thefe  diells,  which  appear  to  be  pro-^e^s‘ 

ment,  as  to  mads,  fails,  and  furniture,  which  might  duced  in  the  Maldives  alone,  have  been  ufed  as  cur- 

be  calculated  jud  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  home  rent  coin  for  ages  pad  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 

paffage  at  the  bed  feafon,  and  crews  could  be  provided  The  fliells  are  collected  twice  in  the  month,  at  the  full 

in  India.  The  letter  annexed,  which  was  written  and  new  moon,  by  the  women,  who  wade  into  the  fea 

with  the  bed  intentions  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  will  ex-  for  that  purpofe  up  to  their  middle.  They  are  pack" 

plain  the  circumdances  of  the  fame  cafe.  Teek  diips  ed  up  in  parcels  of  1 2,000  each,  and  are  ufed  as  cur- 

of  forty  years  old  and  upwards,  arc  no  uncommon  ob-  rent  money  among  the  poor  in  Bengal.  As  provillons 

je6ls  in  the  Indian  Teas,  while  an  European  built  diip  are  exceedingly  cheap  in  that  country,  it  is  found  ab- 

1  folutely 
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foiutely  neceffary  to  employ,  for  the  ufe  of  the  common 
people,  fomething  lefs  valuable  than  any  coin  formed 
of  metal.  Thefe  (hells  or  cowries  ferve  this  purpofe. 
One  cowry  is  rated  in  Bengal  at  the  hundredth  and 
fixtieth  part  of  a  penny.  Eighty  cowries  make  a  pun  5 
and  from  50  to  60  puns  are  equal  to^a  rupee,  or  four 
(hillings  and  fixpence  Britifli  money*  In  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  the  negroes,  upon  the  rivers  Niger,  Sene¬ 
gal,  and  Gambia,  thefe  cowries  alfo  pafs  as  current  mo¬ 
ney  ;  but  at  about  ten  times  the  value  that  they  bear  in 
Bengal.  Hence,  the  Englifli,  French,  and  Dutch,  are 
induced  to  pur  chafe  them  in  India,  and  to  bring  them 
to  Europe,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  exported 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade  *,  and  thus,  an  ufelcfs  ftiell, 
brought  from  the  miferable  iflands  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  comes  to  be  ultimately  employed  to  purehafe 
the  perfons  of  men. 

Cape  Comorin  is  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  this  pe- 
ninfula,  and  confequently  of  Hindoftan.  It  is  in  N.  Lat* 
8°.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  cape,  the  Ghauts 
terminate.  The  fea  adjacent  to  it  is  confidered  by  the 
natives  as  facred,  and  perfons  refort  thither  to  perform 
ablutions  and  luftrations.  From  this  point  the  land 
turns  towards  the  north-eaft,  along  the  gulf  of  Man- 
ara,  which  is  between  the  main-land  and  the  iiland  of 
Ceylon.  This  ifland  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by 
the  name  of  Taprobana.  Pliny  treats  very  particular 
ly  concerning  it,  and  the  Arabian  geographers  of  a 
later  age  give  it  the  name  of  Serendib .  It  is  rich  in 
almoft  all  mineral  productions  excepting  the  diamond, 
and  poffeffes  a  fertile  foil.  On  account  of  the  cinna¬ 
mon  which  it  produces,  the  Portuguefe  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  whole  of  its  ports.  In  1656,  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Dutch  j  who  had  been  invited  thither 
by  the  monarch  of  the  ifland,  to  refeue  him  from  the 
(late  of  dependance  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe.  The  emperor  repaid  the  Dutch  in  cinnamon, 
all  the  expence  of  their  efforts  in  his  favour  *,  and  in 
return  fpeedily  found  himfelf  in  the  fame  dependant 
flate  as  before  his  victories  over  the  Portuguefe.  The 
cunning  Dutchmen  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of  coaft, 
round  the  ifland,  I  2  miles  in  breadth,  reckoning  from 
the  fea  *,  and  under  pretence  of  defending  him  from 
foreign  invafions,  they  fortified  every  one  of  his  ports. 
Having  thus  hemmed  in  his  majefty,  thefe  good  allies 
had  it  at  all  times  in  their  power,  by  refufmg  to  fell  him 
fait,  to  compel  him  and  his  fubjeds  to  fubmit  to  any 
terms  they  were  pleafed  to  dictate. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  natives  of  this  ifland 
differ  totally  in  their  language,  and  in  a  confiderable 
degree  in  their  religion,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  They  are  worlhippers  of  Bud- 
bo  or  Gaudma,  who  they  believe  came  upon  earth  for 
the  falvation  of  mankind.  They  have  many  pagodas 
or  temples,  which  are  richly  carved.  Between  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon  and  the  continent,  at  the  narrowed 
part  of  the  f}rait,  is  a  chain  of  rocks  which  runs  en¬ 
tirely  acrofs  the  channel.  The  length  of  the  chain  is 
about  30  miles,  but  the  whole  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  narrow  paffages,  which  however  are  extremely  (hal¬ 
low.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  fucceflion  of  rocks, 
at  fome  period,  formed  part  of  an  idhmus,  which  uni¬ 
ted  Ceylon  to  the  continent.  Pliny  takes  notice  of 
the  greenilh  cad  of  this  diallow  part  of  the  channel, 
of  its  being  filled  with  (hrubs,  that  is,  with  corals.  On 


each  fide  of  the  chain  of  rocks,  the  water  does  not  ex* 
ceed  for  fome  diflance  the  depth  of  13  or  14  feet.  The  ^— «***? 

chain  of  rocks  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  is  call-  6o 
ed  by  the  Mahometans  Adam's  Bridge.  Their  tradi-  Adam’s 
tion  is,  that  our  common  father,  after  his  tranfgreffion,  bridge* 
was  cad  down  from  paradife,  which  they  underdand 
to  have  been  celedial,  and  not  terredrial  as  we  do  j 
that  he  fell  upon  Ceylon  ;  but  that  afterwards  this 
bridge  was  made  by  angels,  to  enable  him  to  pafs  over 
to  the  continent.  ,  The  higlied  mountain  of  the  ifland,  61 
which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  called  Adam's  Peak.  On  Adam’s 
the  fummit  is  a  flat  done,  with  an  impreflion  refem-^ea^* 
bli rig  a  human  foot,  which  is  two  feet  long.  The  Ma¬ 
hometans  fay  that  it  is  the  mark  of  Adam’s  foot ;  that 
he  fell  from  paradife  on  this  fummit,  and  that  Eve  fell 
near  Judda  in  Arabia.  They  were  feparated  2GO  years, 
after  which  he  found  his  wife,  and  conducted  her  to 
his  old  retreat  in  Ceylon,  where  he  died  and  was  bu¬ 
ried,  and  where  two  large  tombs  remain,  which  are  vi- 
fited  by  Mahometan  pilgrims.  But  the  Pagan  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ifland  aferibe  the  mark  of  the  foot  to 
their  great  deity  Buddo,  Budho,  or  Gaudma,  when  he 
afeended  into  heaven.  To  this  fummit  therefore  they 
alfo  make  pilgrimages,  and  here  they  offer  facrifices, 
winch,  by  an  ancient  cuflom,  deferiptive  of  a  very  tole¬ 
rant  fpirit,  they  give  to  the  Mahometan  pilgrims. 

This  fine  ifland,  with  the  valuable  fpices  and  other  Ceylon  re* 
riches  which  abound  in  it,  is  now  relinquiflied  by  theliuquiflied 
Dutch  in  favour  of  the  Britifli :  and  it  remains  to  be t0  ^rllaln* 
feen,  whether  the  natives  will  find  their  independence 
increafed  by  this  new  alteration  of  the  prote&ors  of 
their  coaft,  and  the  purch&fers  of  their  cinnamon  \  or 
whether  the  monarch  and  his  people  will  not  as  ufual 
be  kept  under  controui,  by  the  aid  of  the  monopoly  of 
fait,  an  article  of  immenfe  importance  in  hot  climates 
where  vegetable  food  is  chiefly  ufed. 

From  Cape  Comorin  north-eaft  ward  to  Cape  Cal- 
mere,  in  N.  Lat.  10°  20'.  is  above  2  20  miles.  The 
country  is  watered  by  frequent  ftreams  from  the  north- 
weft,  that  is,  defeending  from  the  eaftern  fide  or  fummit 
of  the  Ghauts*  At  Cape  Cal  mere  what  is  properly  call-  63 
ed  the  Coromandel  coaji  begins.  In  the  fouthern  part  of  Coromandel 
it  is  the  pearl  fiftiery,  which  has  been  well  known  andcoa^* 
pradtifed  during  feveral  ages.  ^ 

Around  Cape  Calm  ere,  is  the  delta  of  the  river  Ca-  River  Ca- 
very,  which  proceeding  from  the  fouth  of  the  Ghauts,  very, 
near  the  weftern  ftiore  of  the  peninfula,  there  forms 
an  extenfive  tra£t  of  low  and  fertile  land,  well  fuited 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  the  grain  beft  fuited  to  hot 
climates.  This  delta  formed  what  was  called  the  king- 
dom  of  Tanjore,  now  a  province  belonging  to  the  Britifli 
Eaft  India  Company.  The  river  is  at  one  place  divide 
ed  by  an  ifland  called  Seringham ,  upon  which  are  two 
pagodas  or  Indian  temples,  one  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
moft  famed  in  Hindoftan  for  its  fan&ity,  magnitude, 
and  the  vaft  refort  of  pilgrims,  who  go  to  it  from  all  ^ 
quarters.  Mr  Orme  gives  the  following  defeription  of  Pagoda  of 
this  facred  retreat.  “It  is  compefed  of  feven  fquare  Seringham, 
enclofures  one  within  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are 
20  feet  high,  and  four  feet  thick.  Thefe  enclofures 
are  350  feet  diftant  from  one  another,  and  each  has 
four  large  gates  with  a  high  tower,  which  are  placed, 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  fide  of  the  enclofure,  and 
oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  outward  wall 
is  near  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway  to 
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tlie  fouth  is  ornamented  with  pillars, 
are  Angle  Hones  35  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in  dia¬ 
meter  5  and  thofe  which  form  the  roof  are  Hill  larger. 
In  the  inmoft  enclofures  are  the  chapels.  About  half 
a  mile  to  the  eaft  of  Seringham,  and  nearer  to  the  Ca- 
very  than  the  Coleroon,  is  another  large  pagoda  called 
Jumbakiftna ,  but  this  has  only  one  enclofure.  The  ex¬ 
treme  veneration  in  which  Seringham  is  held,  arifes 
from  a  belief  that  it  contains  the  identical  image  of  the 
god  Wiftchnu,  which  ufed  to  be  worftiipped  by  the  god 
Brachma.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  peninfula 
come  here  to  obtain  abfolution,  and  none  come  with¬ 
out  an  offering  of  money  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  ifland  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Brahmins  who  inhabit  the  pagoda  ;  and  thefe  with 
their  families  formerly  compofed  a  multitude  not  lefs 
than  40,000  fouls,  maintained  without  labour  by  the  li¬ 
berality  of  fuperftition.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  great 
pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  fubordination 
which  knows  no  refiftance,  and  {lumber  in  a  voluptu- 
©ufnefs  which  knows  no  wants  ;  and  fenfible  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  their  condition,  they  quit  not  the  filence  of 
their  retreats  to  mingle  in  the  tumults  of  the  Hate,  nor 
point  the  brand,  flaming  from  the  altar,  againfl  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign,  or  the  tranquillity  of  the 
government.” 

Upon  the  fame  coafl  is  fituated  the  fmall  Danifh 
fettlement  of  Tranquebar  5  to  the  northward  of  which 
is  Pondicherry  belonging  to  the  French,  part  of  which, 
at  a  confiderable  diflance,  the  Britifli  fettlement  of 
Madras  fucceeds.  Near  Pondicherry,  the  bird  called 
the  vulture  is  frequently  found.  This  animal  is  well 
known  to  feed  upon  dead  or  putrid  carcafes.  A  Angular 
circumflance  concerning  it  has  been  obferved  in  every 
age  in  the  eaflern  countries,  that  though  very  rare  in  a 
particular  quarter,  yet  when  two  hoflile  armies  approach 
to  give  battle  to  each  other,  the  air  is  fuddenly  feen  fill¬ 
ed  with  multitudes  of  them,  flying  with  their  ufual  flug- 
gifh  wing,  from  every  quarter,  to  partake  of  the  car¬ 
nage.  Hence  in  former  times  they  were  fuppofed  to 
poflefs  a  prophetic  inftind,  or  prefage  of  battle,  which 
led  them  to  feek  the  fpot  of  future  {laughter  three  days 
before  the  event.  To  this  opinion  ,  Milton  alludes, 
when  he  compares  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  to  one 
of  thefe  birds. 
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Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 

Againfl  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 

Where  armies  lie  encamp’d,  come  flying,  lur’d 

With  fcent  of  living  carcafes  defign’d 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight  \ 

So  fcented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn’d 
His  noflril  wide  into  the  murky  air, 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar.” 

Paradife  Loft ,  book  x.  1.  273. 

Between  Pondicherry  and  Madras,  the 'river  Paliar 
enters  the  fea.  Upon  this  river,  about  66  miles  above 
its  mouth,  Hands  the  city  of  Areot,  the  Arcati  re¬ 
gia  Sorce  of  Ptolemy,  and  Soro-manda/am,  corrupted 
into  the  modern  Coromandel ,  giving  name  to  the  whole 
coafl. 

At  a  confiderable  diflance  to  the  north  is  the  great 
river  Kiftnab  or  Kriftina.  in  Lat.  15.  43.  It  rifes  near 
the  weflern  Ghauts,  and  like  all  the  other  rivers  of  this 
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feveral  of  which  extenfive  coafl  annually  overflows  a  vaft .tract  of  coun¬ 
try.  Into  the  north  fide  of  this  river,  in  Lat.  1 6.  20. 
flows  a  great  ftream  called  the  river  Beerna ,  which  al- 
fo  rifes  at  the  head  of  the  Ghauts,  within  50  miles  of 
the  other  fide  of  the  peninfula.  It  runs  a  courfe  of 
350  miles.  To  the  north  of  the  river  Kriflina  is  the 
celebrated  and  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Golconda, 
abounding  in  corn,  rice,  cattle,  {heep,  and  every  necef- 
fary  of  life  )  alfo  in  fifli,  which  are  found  in  the  nume¬ 
rous  rivers,  which  in  fome  places  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  formed  by  art.  Dams  are  made  acrofs  the  hollows 
between  hills  fometimes  half  a  league  in  length.  1  hefe 
are  filled  during  the  rainy  feafon  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
introduce  the  water  as  it  is  wanted  into  the  lower  coun¬ 
try,  which,  aflifted  by  the  heat  of  this  climate,  produces 
prodigious  fertility. 

The  river  Godavery  is  the  next  great  ftream  upon  Godavery, 
this  eaflern  coafl  of  the  peninfula.  Like  the  others, 
it  rifes  near  the  weflern  coafl,  and  flows  towards  the 
eaft.  It  is  joined  by  another  great  river  called  the 
Bain-gonga .  The  delta  of  this  river  is  of  vaft  fertility, 
enriched  by  the  foil  brought  down  by  the  periodical 
inundations.  To  this  river  fucceeds  a  flat  coafl,  which, 
unlike  the  more  foutherly  parts  of  this  eaflern  fide  of 
the  peninfula,  has  behind  it,  at  fome  diflance  inland,  a 
barren  lofty  chain  of  rude  and  almoft  inacceflible 
mountains.  The  part  of  the  coafl  betwixt  the  fea  a"hd 
thefe  mountains  is  called  the  Circars .  To  the  north¬ 
ward  the  country  defcends  regularly  towards  the 
eaft,  as  throughout  the  reft  of  the  peninfula.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  foft  and  morally,  though  fer¬ 
tile.  This  country  was  known  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

It  is  now  called  Orijfa  or  Orixa ,  and  was  in  his  time 
faid  to  be  the  feat  of  the  Gang  arid#  Ca/ingce ,  whofe 
monarch  was  very  powerful,  being  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  70,000  foot,  1000  horfe,  and  500  elephants. 

Beyond  this  part  of  the  Indian  territory,  at  fome  di- 
ftance,  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  begin,  forming  the 
extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  eaflern  fide 
of  this  peninfula^ 

The  Ganges  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  eaflern 
rivers,  being  in  every  part  of  its  courfe  held  facred  by 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  periodical¬ 
ly  overflows  an  immenfe  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
formed  by  the  depofition  of  mud,  which  in  the  courfe 
of  ages  it  has  brought  down  from  the  higher  country. 
Compared  to  this  mighty  ftream,  the  Egyptian  Nile 
finks  into  infignificance,  and  the  fertility  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  is  trifling.  So  completely  is  the  whole  of  this 
country  formed  by  the  alluvions  of  its  river,  that  there 
is  not  a  Hone  quarry  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for 
the  fpace  of  500  miles.  The  depth  of  the  river 
to  that  diflance  is  30  feet.  Immediately  at  the 
mouth,  however,,  it  is  obflrufled  by  the  mud  brought 
down  by  its  own  floods,  fo  that  its  eaflern  or  true 
channel  cannot  be  entered  by  large  vefiels.  The 
channel  called  the  Hoogley  river ,  upon  which  the  Hoogley 
city  of.  Calcutta  ftands,  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  its 
mouths,  being  that  which  is  entered  by  large  veffels, 
though  even  at  the  mouth  of  this  branch  great  danger 
is  experienced  from  numbers  of  longitudinal  banks  at 
its  entrance,  formed  by  the  mud  or  fand  brought  down 
and  depofited  there  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  There 
are  fome  other  branches  alfo  which  may  be  entered 
during  the  rainy  feafon,  or  at  its  clofe.  At  the  great 
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Afia.  tra&  which  faces  the  bay  is  a  collc&ion  of  flat  iflands, 
divided  by  a  labyrinth  of  canals  covered  with  trees,  and 
forming  altogether  a  foreft  as  large  as  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  head  of  the  delta  is  220  miles  from 
the  lea  in  a  If  raight  line.  The  numerous  channels  which 
pafs  through  it  in  every  direction,  form  a  complete  in¬ 
land  navigation  along  the  lower  parts.  Ships  fail 
amidft  a  foreft  divided  into  numberlefs  ifles  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  labyrinth  of  channels,  fo  various  in  breadth  that 
a  veffel  has  at  one  time  her  mads  almoft  entangled  in 
trees,  while  at  another  {he  paffes  uninterruptedly  along 
a  capacious  river  beautifully  Iheltered  with  woods. 
The  woods,  however,  are  dreadfully  infefted  by  tigers, 
to  which  the  pious  Hindoos,  when  coming  on  a  pilgri¬ 
mage,  to  walh  themfelvcs  in  the  {acred  ft  ream,  are  apt 
to  fall  a  prey. 

Source  of  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  this  great  river 

the  Ganges,  rifes  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  high  central  region  of 
Afia.  The  territory  round  its  fource  is  called  the 
kingdom  of  Thibet,  and  is  in  about  Lat.  33.  10.  From 
thence  the  Ganges  proceeds  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
weftward,  among  lofty  and  favage  mountains,  after 
■which  it  precipitates  itfelf  into  a  vaft  and  deep  chafm, 
from  which,  at  a  great  diftance,  it  efcapes  after  a  courl’e 
in  all  of  800  miles  from  its  origin,  and  enters  at  once, 
as  from  a  fecond  fource,  into  the  vaft  and  fertile  plains 
of  Hindooftan.  Through  thefe  it  runs  navigable  with 
an  eafy  and  fmooth  current  1320  miles,  till  it  reaches 
the  fea.  The  place  at  which  emerges  through  a 
gap  or  diviflon  of  the  lofty  Imaus,  or  fouthern  front  of 
Tartary,  is  called  Hurdwar.  In  this  neighbourhood 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  lofty  fpires  of  ice, 
overlooking  the  torrid  plains  of  India.  Into  the  Ganges 
flow  multitudes  of  great  rivers  from  each  fide,  which 
give  a  matchlefs  inland  navigation.  It  receives  in  its 
courfe  through  the  plains  eleven  rivers,  fome  of  which 
are  equal  in  fize  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  lefs  than  the 
Thames.  It  maintains  30,000  boatmen  by  the  car¬ 
riage  of  fait  and  food  for  ten  millions  of  people  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  and  all  this  independent  of  its 
fifheries,  and  of  its  different  exports  and  imports.  Where 
it  paffes  through  valleys  which  require  not  the  aid  of 
its  inundations  to  aflift  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  defended  by  vaft  dikes,  which  are  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  expence.  One  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  thus 
confined  for  the  extent  of  70  miles,  fo  that  when  the 
river  is  full,  paffengers  in  (hips  and  boats  look  down 
on  each  fide  as  from  a  lofty  eminence  into  the  adjacent 
country.  Its  waters  are  periodically  increafed  by  the 
tropical  rains,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows  in  the 
mountains  of  Tartary  adjacent  to  its  fource  ;  it  then 
affumes  the  appearance  of  a  fea  of  almoft  boundlefs  ex¬ 
tent.  When  the  rains  fubfide  the  water  quickly  paffes 
away,  and  in  its  ftead  there  fuddenly  afeends  to  view  a 
fertile  country,  which,  by  the  rapidity  of  tropical  ve¬ 
getation,  is  almoft  inftantly  covered  with  corn  fields 
and  other  plantations,  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Ganges 
^  producing  three  or  four  crops  yearly. 

Jumna.  The  mod  important  of  the  rivers  which  join  the 

Ganges  is  the  Jumna  from  the  fouth.  It  proceeds 
through  a  very  fertile  country  ;  and  Delhi  and  Agra, 
the  ancient  Mogul  capitals,  are  fituated  upon  it. 
Though  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  in  every  part 
held  facred,  yet  they  are  doubly  fo  at  their  junction 
with  the  Jumna,  which  is  alfo  accounted  facred.  The 


city,  which  Hands  at  the  jundion  or  forks  of  the  two  Afia. 
rivers,  is  therefore  called  Allahabad  or  the  City  of  God . 

At  fome  diftance  below  this  is  the  city  and  diftrift  of 
Benares,  the  great  feat  of  the  Hindoo  fcicnces,  in  which 
the  Brahmins  inftru6l  immenfe  numbers  of  pupils  in 
their  religion,  contained  in  books  written  in,  what  is 
now  a  dead  language,  the  Sanferit.  Many  other  great 
cities  ftand  upon  this  river,  of  which  it  is  unneceflary 
here  to  take  notice.  The  whole  country  naturally  en¬ 
joys  extreme  fertility,  and  being  poffeiled  by  an  induf- 
trious  people  it  abounds  with  inhabitants.  ^ 

To  the  north -eaft  of  Bengal,  which  is  the  province Bootan. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  high  country  of 
Bootan  is  fituated,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that 
overlook  the  plains  of  Hindooftan.  Here  the  great 
chain  of  Emodus,  caped  with  eternal  {now,  {hows  it¬ 
felf  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindooftan,  over  the  lefftr 
hills  which  guard  its  approach.  On  the  eaft  ward  of 
the  Ganges  the  river  Burrampooter  alfo  falls  into  theBurJ^m<r 
bay  of  Bengal.  This  river  is  fuperior  to  the  Ganges  inpooter. 
fize  and  in  extent  of  courfe.  It  rifes,  like  it,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  high  regions  of  Tartary,  but  flows 
eaft  ward  \  and  as  its  channel  lies  among  rugged  rocks 
and  mountains,  inhabited  only  by  fcattered  and  bar¬ 
barous  tribes,  it  is  of  little  renown,  and  till  lately  was 
unnoticed  by  ftrangers,  though  its  mouth  is  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  only  been  difeovered 
to  be  a  firft-rate  river  fo  late  as  the  year  1765.  Be¬ 
yond  the  lower  part  of  the  Burrampooter  Hindooftan 
fpeedily  terminates  to  the  eaft,  at  a  narrow  chain  of 
mountains  running  from  north  to  fouth,  the  laft  pro¬ 
vince  receiving  the  appellation  of  Chittagong .  This 
province  proceeds  only  to  a  fhort  diftance  fouth  ward 
along  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

The  great  country  of  Hindooftan,  from  the  Panjab 
and  the  courfe  of  the  Indus  on  the  Weft,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Burrampojoter  and  Chittagong  on  the  eaft, 
and  from  the  front  of  Tartary  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Comorin  on  the  fouth,  has  undoubtedly  from  the  molt 
diftant  ages  been  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  populous 
regions  on  the  globe.  Its  civilization  runs  back  to 
the  remoteft  periods,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient 
magnificence  which  it  exhibits  are  innumerable.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  the  weftern  part  of  it, 
he  found  it,  as  it  now  is,  filled  with  an  induftrious, 
wealthy,  and  civilized  people,  poffefiing  the  fame  reli¬ 
gion  and*  manners  as  at  prefent.  In  its  original  ftate 
it  does  not  appear  that  India,  like  China,  was  ever 
united  under  one  government,  unlefs  when  fubje&ed 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  It  would  feem  to  have  been  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  principalities,  and 
it  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  fall  back  into  that 
ftate,  a  circumftance  which  has  rendered  its  different  ^ 
parts  an  eafy  prey  to  foreigners.  The  Hindoos  are  a  Chara&er 
mild  and  humane  people  ;  but  they  are  at  the  fame  time  of  the  Hin- 
an  extremely  itia&ive,  timid,  and  feeble  race  of  men,^oos* 
patient  of  infults  and  injuftice,  fo  that  all  invaders  have 
been  able  to  fuhdue  them.  A  Tartar  corquefl  intro¬ 
duced  the  Mahometan  religion  and  a  feudal  govern¬ 
ment  into  their  country,  and  changed  their  language 
for  that  of  Perfia,  though  to  this  day  the  Mahometans 
are  only  as  one  to  ten  of  the  population.  The  Brilifti 
alfo  coming  from  an  ifland  of  the  Weftern  ocean,  have, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  been  able  to  become  their 
mafters.  A  remnant,  indeed,  of  Hindoo  independence 

exifts 
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cxifts  In  what  are  called  the  Mahratta  Jlates ,  upon  the  an  ingenious  writer  : 
fummit  of  the  Ghauts  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  penin- 
Tula  $  but  this  independence  they  will  not  probably  be 
long  able  to  preferve.  Even  in  the  ordinary  exertions 
of  life,  the  Hindoos  aft  like  men  deftitute  of  energy. 

As  carpenters,  for  example,  they  perform  their  work 
xvith  much  neatnefs  and  dexterity,  but  they  employ 
fmall  and  light  tools,  which  to  men  of  a  more  vigorous 
chara&er  and  habit,  appear  contemptible  j  and  when 
an  ordinary  beam  is  to  be  turned  over,  an  affiftant  la¬ 
bourer  mull  give  his  aid,  of  which  an  European  work¬ 
man  would  not  perceive  the  neceflityj  but  the  Hindoos 
living  in  a  country  in  which  labour  is  extremely  cheap, 
are  aceuftomed  to  fupply  by  numbers  their  own  defi¬ 
ciency  of  energy  of  mind,  -or  of  ftrength  of  body. 

A  general  imbecility  of  charadler  feems  indeed  to 
mark  this  nation,  or  an  incapacity  to  make  any  vigor¬ 
ous  effort  of  felf-command.'  In  matters  of  intellect 
they  are  flaves  of  imagination  and  of  education.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  a  fertile  climate,  in  which 
human  life  is  eafily  fuftained,  and  the  conftitution  na¬ 
turally  prone  to  indolence,  a  fuperflition  has  been  invent¬ 
ed  which  feems  to  have  proved  a  fource  of  the  greateft 
misfortunes  to  the  nation.  Not  only  is  the  imagina¬ 
tion  filled,  and  the  exereife  of  the  underftanding  in¬ 
jured,  by  endlefs  legends  or  tales  about  the  transfigu¬ 
ration  of  their  divinities,  hut  a  fet  of  ceremonies  and 
regulations  is  introduced  which  places  every  part  of 
life  under  controul.  The  whole  people  are  divided  in¬ 
to  tribes  or  hereditary  calls.  A  member  of  one  of 
thefe  cads*  cannot  marry  into  a  different  cad  without 
contracting  impurity,  and  being  for  ever  difhonoured 
or  driven  out  of  his  tribe.  A  Hindoo  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  by  his  religion  to  eat  with  a  firanger,  or  even  to 
drink  water  that  has  been  drawn  by  impure  hands, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  perfons  belonging  to  a  different  call. 

One  call  only,  the  Rajaputes,  are  permitted  to  eat  ani¬ 
mal  food,  but  the  refl  are  compelled  by  their  religion 
to  live  upon  vegetables  alone.  Endlefs  minute  obfer- 
vances  in  their  eatings  are  alfo  impofed  upon  them, 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  poffibility  of  contra&ing 
pollution  in  this  way.  Thus  are  the  Hindoos,  though 
a  mild  and  humane  race,  rendered  in  the  molt  ordi¬ 
nary  aCtions  of  life,  the  molt  unfocial  as  well  as  the 
mofl  irrational  of  mankind.  Being  occupied  at  every 
moment  by  fome  religious  ceremony  or  other,  and  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  dread  of  pollution,  they  appear  contemp¬ 
tible  to  thofe  itrangers  whom  they  avoid  as  profane  or 
impure.  From  the  impofiibility,  in  this  manner  im¬ 
pofed  upon  them,  of  uniting  in  any  refpeCt  with  the 
Tartars  who  conquered  their  country,  they  have  funk 
into  a  degraded  and  defpifed  race  •,  whereas,  could  they 
have  united  or  mingled  with  the  invaders,  they  mu  ft 
fpeedily  have  become  as  one  people,  and  the  evils  re- 
fulting  from  conqueft  would  gradually  have  been  for¬ 
gotten.  They  have  perfevered  for  ages  in  the  fame 
intelleClual  errors,  becaufe  they  have  got  poffeflion  of 
their  imaginations,  and  becaufe  they  want  energy  to 
caft  off  any  habit  or  train  of  thought  to  which  they 
have  once  fubmitted. 

The  Hindoos  appear  to  be  no  lefs  deftitute  of  felf- 
command  in  their  aClive  than  in  their  intellectual 
powers.  Hence  arifes  the  unbounded  fuperiority  in  all 
military  enterprifes  which  the  Europeans  poffefs  over 
them.  The  attack  of  their  armies  is  thus  deferibed  by 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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“  It  may  perhaps  afford  fome 
meafure  of  gratification  to  European  curiofity,  to  be  ' 
informed,  that  the  undifeiplined  troops  of  Afia,  general¬ 
ly  inflamed  with  bang  and  other  intoxicating  drugs, 
pour  forth,  as  they  advance,  a  torrent  of  menacing 
and  abufive  language  on  their  aaverfaries.  Every  ex- 
preftion  of  contempt  and  averfion,  every  threat,  fitted 
to  make  any  impreffion  of  terror,  or  to  excite  ideas  of 
horror,  that  cuilom  readily  prefents  or  inventive  fancy 
can  fuggeft,  accompanies  the  utmoft  ferocity  of  looks, 
voice,  and  gefture.  A  murmuring  found,  with  clouds 
of  duft,  announces  their  approach,  while  they  are  yet 
at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles.  As  they  advance, 
their  accents  are  more  and  more  diilinClly  heard,  until 
at  laft,  with  their  eyes  fixed  and  weapons  pointed  at 
fome  individual,  they  devote  him,  with  many  execrations, 
to  deftruClion,  giving  his  flefh,  like  the  heroes  in 
Homer  and  the  Philiftine  warriors,  to  the  dogs,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beads  of  the  field.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Afiatic  armies,  the  ferocity  of  their  manner, 
and  the  novelty  of  their  appearance,  would  unnerve 
and  overcome  the  hearts  of  the  fmall  European  bodies 
that  are  oppofed  to  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  if  ex¬ 
perience  had  not  fufficiently  proved  how  much  the 
filence  of  difeipline  excels  barbarian  noife,  and  unifor¬ 
mity  of  defign  and  adlion,  the  defultory  efforts  of  brutal 
force,  a£ling  by  darts,  and  liable  to  the  contagion  of 
accidental  impreffion.” 

Indeed  the  fuperiority  of  Europeans  over  Hindoos  is 
fo  great,  that  it  is  never  balanced  by  almoft  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  point  of  numbers.  If  a  body  of  European 
troops  is  only  fufficiently  numerous  to  cover  a  tolerable 
extent  of  ground,  fo  that  one  part  of  them  may  reft 
while  the  other  is  on  guard,  and  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  vi&ory  when  gained,  the  event  of  the 
war  is  uniformly  unfavourable  to  the  feeble  natives  of 
this  region.  There  feems  to  exift  a  dtfedl  in  their 
moral  nature,  to  which  military  difeipline  cannot  afford 
a  remedy.  An  European  gentleman,  though  a  ftranger 
to  the  ufe  of  arms,  if  called  upon  by  what  he  accounts 
his  honour  or  his  duty,  is  able,  with  an  unchanging 
countenance,  to  meet  the  hazard  of  inftant  death,  and 
can  take  the  chance  of  giving  or  receiving  deftre£lion. 
with  little  paffion,  and  without  exhibiting  the  external 
fymptoms  either  of  anger  or  of  fear.  The  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  mild  and  timid  inhabitants  of  Hindoo- 
ftan  ;  they  cannot  meet  danger  with  coolnefs  and  re- 
colle£lion,  but  are  under  the  neceffity  of  working 
thenifelves  into  a  rage,  which  enables  them  to  rufh  upon 
perils  which  they  are  unable  calmly  to  encounter. 
Thus  their  fury  is  irregular  and  fruitlefs,  like  that  of 
men  under  the  infiuenee  of  intoxication  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time,  if  their  paffion  decline  for  an  inftant,  they 
are  ftized  with  hidden  terror,  and  under  its  influence 
fometimes  rufti  into  greater  perils  than  they  wifhed  to 
avoid.  They  poffefs  throughout  their  country  fortreffes 
fituated  upon  elevated  and  precipitous  mountains,  or 
furrounded  by  works  of  art  of  inconceivable  folidity 
and  ftrength.  Many  of  thefe  fortreffes,  under  defence, 
would  prove  abfolutely  impregnable,  and  in  this  ardent 
climate,  the  armies  of  their  northern  invaders  might 
perifh  miferably  before  them  ;  but  thefe  fortreffes  the 
Hindoos  have  been  utterly  unable  to  defend.  Th£y 
cannot  long  remain  coolly  and  without  paffion  on  the 
defenfive  ;  in  fome  moment  or  other  of  weaknefs  they 
5  A*  become 
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Alia.  become  panic-ftruck,  and  all  is  loft.  They  call  them- 
lelves  headlong  from  thc#fummit  of  the  walls,  and 
fometimes,  having  murdered  their  wives  and  children, 
they  cad  themfelves  upon  the  weapons  of  their  anta- 
gonifts  ;  finding  death  in  this  manner,  though  the  agi¬ 
tation  that  accompanies  their  blind  fury  prevents  them 
from  finding  revenge  for  their  calamities. 

WhaVad-  everT  age>  the  inhabitants  of  Hindooftan,  who 

vantages  want  nothing  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  have  received 
arife  from  the  gold  and  filver  of  other  nations  in  return  for  the 
an  inter-  precious  produ&ions  of  their  favoured  foil  :  the  fugar, 

Hindooftan  *P*ces>  an<^  the  valuable  manufadlures  of 

'the  country,  have  at  all  times  been  fought,  either  by 
commerce  or  by  conqueft.  But  excepting  thefe  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature,  or  of  art,  ft  does  not  appear  that 
any  valuable  advantages  can  be  derived  from  an  inter- 
courfe  with  the  people.  Notwithftanding  the  high  an¬ 
tiquity  of  their  civilization,  they  are  inferior  in  every 
branch  of  fcience  to  ourfelves.  Their  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  fpeculations  are  extremely  trifling,  fo  far  at  leaft 
as  has  hitherto  been  difeovered.  Their  poetry  may 
have  its  beauties,  but  it  undoubtedly  equals  not  the 
productions  of  the  north-weilern  regions,  that  is,  of 
Europe.  It  is  probable,  that  the  only  branch  of  valu¬ 
able  knowledge  which  could  be  improved  by  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  people  of  thefe  countries  is,  that 
which  concerns  the  conflruCtion  of  different  machines, 
or  the  performance  of  proceffes  conncCted  with  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  manufacturing,  agricultural,  or  domeftic 
economy.  They  are  underftood  to  poffefs  fcveral 
machines  of  wonderful  fimplicity,  and  to  perform  ma- 
#  ny  proceffes  in  an  eafier  and  lefs  expenfive  mode  than 
we  are  accuftomed  to  do  in  Europe.  They  ufed,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  drill  plough,  which  with  us  is  a 
late  invention.  Their  hand-mills  for  grinding  grain 
are  at  once  fimple  and  effectual  ;  as  alfo  their  procefs 
of  diftillation.  It  ought  to  be  recolleCtec}  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  that  they  are  but  of  yefterday  when 
compared  with  the  Hindoos }  though  we  have  outrun 
them  in  the  career  of  intellect,  or  of  general  fcience, 
yet  the  improvement  of  the  proceffes  and  inflruments 
conneCled  with  the  economy  of  ordinary  life  requires 
various  fucceflive  experiments,  which  can  only  be  per¬ 
formed  during  a  great  length  of  time,  efpe.cially  if 
thefe  proceffes  are  not  ufually  performed  by  perfons 
converfant  in  the  higheft  walks  of  literature.  All 
newly  invented  machines  and  proceffes  are  apt  to  be 
complex,  expenfive,  and  imperfeCt.  It  is  only  after 
repeated  trials  and  alterations  that  they  are  reduced 
to  that  fimplicity  which  conftitutes  their  excellence. 
Ample  leifure  has  been  allowed  for  thefe  trials  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the  Eaft  )  and 
the  fimplicity  of  their  machines,  which  deduCls  from 
their  apparent  importance,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
their  perfedion.  They  were  probably  invented  by 
more  ingenious  men  than  thofe  who  now  ufe  them, 
and  they  probably  had  the  fame  imperfections  by  which 
ours  are  at  prefent  affeCted  :  but  fuccecding  genera¬ 
tions  gradually  improved  them,  and  they  have  at  lafl 
come  down  into  the  poffeffion  of  a  degenerate  race, 
incapable  of  difeerning  the  value  of  tools  in  whofe 
conftruCHon  there  is  no  Teeming  intricacy,  though  their 
gradual  progrefs  to  the  prefent  flate  may  have  requi¬ 
red  much  exertion  from  fucceflive  minds  pofftffed  of 
great  energy  and  ingenuity.  We  may  take  the  liber¬ 
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have  occafion  to  refide  for  any  length  of  time  among  1 - .j 

this  ancient  people,  that  one  of  the  moft  valuable  fer- 
viccs  which  they  can  perform  to  fociety  in  Europe 
might  confifl  of  executing  and  tranfmitting  accurate 
deferiptions  of  the  different  tools  and  machinery  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  proceffes  ufed  by 
them  in  the  different  branches  of  their  domeftic  eco¬ 
nomy  and  management.  The  difeovery  of  the  ancient 
code  of  Roman  law  at  Amalfi  in  Italy,  together  with 
the  introduction  of  Grecian  literature  after  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  gave  to  the  Europe¬ 
an  nations  immenfe  affiftance  in  their  progrefs  to  civi¬ 
lization,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  practices  and  the 
fentiments  of  a  former  enlightened  age,  and  thereby 
abridging  their  labour  in  the  purfuit  of  intellectual  im¬ 
provement.  A  fimilar  aid,  or  abridgement  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  invention,  would  in  all  probability  be  derived 
from  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  pratices  and  ma¬ 
chinery  employed  with  fuccefs  during  fo  many  ages  in 
the  economy  of  Hindoftan. 

Leaving  this  mild,  but  timid  and  feeble  race  of  men,Enft’rSn 
we  pafs  to  the  eaflern  peninfula  of  India,  a  narrow  ninfula  of 
part  of  which  ftretches  under  the  name  of  Malacca  to  India, 
within  two  degrees  of  the  equator.  Before  advancing 
to  the  main  land,  however,  we  may  notice  towards  the 
fouth-eaftern  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  a  group  of  ifies 
called  the  Andamans,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  Angular  people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  They  Andlma* 
are  the  northern  divifion  of  a  number  of  fmall  iflands,  hies, 
ftretching  from  io°  32'  to  130  40'  N.  Lat.  and  from 
90°  6'  to  9 2°  9'  E.  Long. :  the  fouthern  divifion  of 
thefe  ifies  is  called  the  Nicobars,  inhabited  by  a  mild 
and  inoffenfive  people.  What  is  called  the  Great  An¬ 
daman,  the  chief  of  the  northern  divifion  of  iflands,  is 
140  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  A  fettlement 
was  eftablifhed  upon  it  by  the  Britifti  in  1793,  and  con-  ' 
vidls  are  tranfported  thither  from  Bengal.  All  that 
voyagers  have  related  of  uncivilized  life  is  faid  to  fall 
fhort  of  the  barbarifm  of  the  people  of  Andaman.  The 
ferocious  natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  fhivering 
half  animated  favages  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  are  in  a 
ftate  of  refinement,  compared  to  thefe  iflanders.  The 
population  of  the  Great  Andaman,  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  amounts  to  little  more  than  2000  fouls,  whofe  foie 
occupation  it  is  to  rove  along  the  margin  of  the  fea  in 
queft  of  a  precarious  meal  of  fifti,  which  during  the 
tempeftuous  feafon  they  often  feek  in  vain.  In  ftature, 
the  Andamaners  feldom  exceed  five  feet.  Their  limbs- 
are  difproportionably  flender,  their  bellies  protuberant, 
with  high  (boulders  and  large  heads  •  and,  ftrange  to 
find  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  a  degenerate 
race  of  negroes,  with  woolly  hair,  flat  nofes,  and  thick 
lips.  Their  eyes  are  fmall  and  red  ;  their  fkin  of  a 
deep  footy  black*,  whilft  their  countenances  exhibit 
the  extreme  of  wretchednefs,  a  mixture  of  famine  and 
ferocity.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  infenfible  of 
any  (hame  from  expofure.  Two  young  women,  allu- 
red  by  the  temptation  of  fifh,  were  fecured,  and  brought  m% 

on  board  a  (hip  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  captain 
treated  them  with  great  humanity  :  They  foon  got  rid 
of  all  fear  of  violence,  except  what  might  be  offered  to 
their  chaftity,  which  they  guarded  with  unremitting 
vigilance.  Although  they  had  a  fmall  apartment  al¬ 
lotted  to  themfelves,  and  had  no  real  caiife  for  appre- 

kenfion*  s 
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henfion,  one  always  watched  while  the  other  flept. 
They  fuffered  clothes  to  be  put  on,  but  took  them  off 
again  as  foon  as  opportunity  offered,  and  threw  them 
away  as  ufelefs  incumbrances.  When  their  fears  were 
over  they  became  cheerful,  chattered  with  freedom, 
and  were  inexpreffibly  diverted  at  the  light  of  their 
own  perfons  in  a  mirror.  They  were  fond  of  tinging, 
fometimes  in  melancholy  recitative,  at  others  in  a  lively 
key  ;  and  often  danced  about  the  deck  with  great  agi¬ 
lity,  flapping  their  pofteriors  with  the  back  of  their 
heel.  Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  were  difagreeable 
to  them  :  no  food  feemed  fo  palatable  as  fifh,  rice,  and 
fugar.  In  a  few  weeks,  having  recovered  ffrength, 
and  become  fat,  from  the  more  than  half-famifhed  ftate 
in  which  they  were  brought  on  board,  they  began  to 
think  confinement  irkfome,  and  longed  to  regain  their 
native  freedom.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all 
but  the  watchmen  were  afleep,  they  patted  in  filence 
through  the  captain’s  cabin,  jumped  out  of  the  ftern 
windows  into  the  fea,  and  fwam  to  an  ifland  half  a  mile 
diftant,  where  it  was  in  vain  to  purfue  them,  had  there 
been  any  fueh  intention  *,  but  the  objeCl  was,  to  retain 
them  by  kindnefs,  not  by  compulflon  *,  an  attempt  that 
has  failed  on  every  trial.  Hunger  may  (and  thefe  in- 
fiances  are  rare)  induce,  them  to  put  themfelves  in  the 
power  of  ftrangers ;  but  the  moment  that  want  is  fa- 
tisfied,  nothing  fliort  of  coercion  can  prevent  them  from 
returning  to  a  way  of  life  more  congenial  to  their  fa- 
vage  nature.  The  few  implements  they  ufe  are  of  the 
rudeft  texture  5  a  bow  from  four  to  five  feet  long*,  the 
firing  made  of  the  fibre  of  a  tree,  or  a  flip  of  bamboo, 
■with  arrows  of  reed,  headed  with  fifh  bone,  or  wood 
hardened  in  the  fire,  is  their  principal  weapon.  Be- 
fides  this,  they  carry  a  fpear  of  heavy  wood  Iharply 
pointed,  and  a  (hield  made  of  bark,  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  from  the  affaults  of  their  enemies  ;  for  even  thefe 
poor  wretches  have  rights  to  affert  and  dignities  to 
maintain.  Neceflity  lias  taught  them  an  expert  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  arms,  on  which  they  rely  for  fubfift- 
ence.  Happily  for  them,  their  numerous  bays  and 
creeks  abound  with  fifh,  which  they  fhoot  and  fpear 
with  furprifing  dexterity.  They  are  faid  alfo  to  ufe  a 
fmall  hand-net  made  of  the  filaments  of  bark  ;  the  fifh, 
when  caught,  are  put  into  a  wicker  bafket,  which  they 
carry  on  their  backs.  Having  kindled  a  fire,  they 
throw  the  food  on  the  coals,  and  devour  it  half-broiled. 
A  few  diminutive  fwine  are  to  be  found  in  the  fkirts  of 
the  forefls,  and  among  the  mangrove  thickets  in  the 
low  grounds  *,  but  thefe  are  very  fcarce,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  progeny  of  a  flock  left  by  former  naviga- 
<  tors.  When  a  native  has  the  good  fortune  to  flay  one, 
Tie  carefully  preferves  the.lkull  and  teeth,  to  ornament 
his  hut.  They  crofs  the  bays,  and  go  to  fifli,  cither  in 
canoes  formed  of  a  hollow  tree,  or  on  rafts  of  bamboo, 
which  they  direct  by  paddles.  Their  habitations  dif- 
play  little  more  ingenuity  than  the  dens  of  wild  beafts  \ 
for  flicks  ftuck  in  the  ground  are  bound  together  at 
the  top,  and  fattened  tranfverfely  by  others,  to  which 
branches  of  trees  are  fufpended  5  an  opening  is  left  on 
one  fide,  juft  large  enough  to  admit  of  entrance  \ — 
leaves  compofe  their  bed.  Being  much  incommoded 
by  infers,  their  firft  occupation  in  a  morning  is  to  pla- 
fter  their  bodies  all  over  with  mud,  which,  hardening 
in  the  fun,  forms  an  impenetrable  armour.  They  paint 
their  woolly  heads  with  red  ochre  and  water.  When 
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thus  completely  dreffed,  a  more  hideous  appearance  is 
not  to  be  found  in  human  form. 

Although  their  principal  food  confifts  of  fifli,  yet 
they  eagerly  feize  on  whatever  elfe  prefents  itfelf :  li*- 
zards,  guanas,  rats,  and  fnak^s,  fupply  a  change  of  re- 
paft.  The  vegetable  diet  of  the  Andamaners  confifts 
of  the  natural  produce  of  the  woods,  in  which  the  re- 
fearches  of  Europeans  find  little  that  is  palatable  or 
nutritious.  The  fruit  of  the  mangrove  is  principally 
ufed,  having  often  been  found  in  their  deferted  habita¬ 
tions,  fteeping  in  an  embanked  puddle  of  water.  As 
they  have  no  pot  or  veffel  that  can  bear  the  aCtion  of 
fire,  they  cannot  derive  much  advantage  from  fuch  ef-  > 
culent  herbs  as  the  forefls  may  contain  \  indeed,  their 
extenuated  and  difeafed  figures  too  plainly  indicate  the 
want  of  wholeforoe  nourifhment.  Unhappily  for  them, 
the  cocoa-nut,  which  thrives  in  the  utmoft  luxuriance 
in  the  neighbouring  ifles,  is  not  to  be  found  here  ;  but 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  it  •,  and  whenever  a  nut 
was  left  in  their  way  by  the  fettlers,  it  was  immediately 
carried  off  with  much  apparent  fatisfaClion. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  trees  on  the  ifland  ;  among 
which  are,  the  ficus  religtofa ,  or  banyan  tree,  the  al¬ 
mond  tree,  and  the  oil  tree  ;  which  latter  grows  to  a 
great  height,  and  from  it  a  very  ufeful  oil  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced  : — A  horizontal  incifion  being  made  in  the 
trunk,  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  a  chip  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  long  is  cut  at  right  angles,  and  the  furface 
of  the  incifion  being  hollowed  and  filled  with  live  coals, 
the  turpentine,  or  wood  oil,  exudes  copioufly  from  the 
top  of  the  wound.  The  peniagre  tree  is  alfo  found, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  knees  of  /hips  5  and  the 
iron  tree,  of  ftupendous  fize,  whofe  timber  almoft  bids 
defiance  to  the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter  ;  the  red  wood, 
which  makes  beautiful  furniture,  little  inferior  to  fine 
mahogany.  Befides  thefe,  there  arc  numberlefs  creepers 
and  rattans  which  furround  the  ftemS  of  the  larger  trees, 
and,  interwoven  with  each  other,  form  fo  thick  a  hedge, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  penetrate  far  into  the  forefls,  but 
by  the  flow  and  laborious  procefs  of  cutting  a  road. 

It  is  a  fort  of  hiftorical  myftery  how  a  race  of  ne¬ 
groes  ftiould  be  found  here,  a  people  fo  widely  differ¬ 
ing,  not  only  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  vaft  con¬ 
tinent  in  which  the  ifland  of  Andaman  is  embayed, 
but  alfo  from  the  natives  of  the  Nicobar  iflands,  which 
are  immediately  contiguous  to  it.  Some  have  fuppo- 
fed,  that  a  Portuguefe  veflcl,  early  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  laden  with  flaves  from  Africa,  may  have  been 
caft  on  thefe  fhores,  and  that  the  prefent  Andamaners 
are  the  defeendants  of  fucli  as  cfcaped  drowning.  This 
conjecture,  however,  is  proved  to  be  erroneous,  from  an 
account  of  the  Andamaners  given  by  two  Mahometan 
travellers,  long  before  the  navigation  of  thofe  feas  by 
Europeans.  But  an  accident  flmilar  to  that  now  fug- 
gefted  may  poflibly,  at  fome  period  or  other,  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  an  Arabian  veffel,  as  that  people  are  known 
to  have  failed  upon  the  Indian  ocean  as  early  as  the 
feventh  century  5  and  they  not  only  explored  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  India  as  far  as  the  Chinefe  fea,  but  likewife 
gained  a  knowledge  of  moft  of  the.Eaftern  iflands. 

Returning  from  thefe  iflands  to  the  province  called 
Chittagong ,  which  forms  the  extremity  on  the  eaft  of 
the  Britilh  Eaft  India  Company’s  poffeflions,  as  well 
as  the  boundary  in  that  quarter  of  the  territory  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  we  enter  upon  the  farther  or  eaftern  peninfula 
5  A  2  of 
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Alla  of  India.  From  Chittagong,  proceeding  foutluvard 
—  along  the  eaftern  fhores,  the  coaft  is  fertile  and  rich  for 
Aracan  a  con^lckrable  diflance  within  land,  forming  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  Aracan.  Parallel  to  the  coaft  runs 
a  chain  of  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  forming 
the  boundary  of  Aracan  to  the  eaftward.  Beyond 
thefe  mountains  eaftward  is  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
containing  rivers  which,  defcending  from  the  regions 
of  High  Tartary  already  mentioned,  defcend  fouth- 
vvard  along  the  peninfula,  fertilizing  the  foil  by  their 
periodical  floods,  and  forming  at  their  mouths  a  great 
extent  of  low  and  fertile  territory,  or  delta  land.  The 
country  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Aracan  is  called  Pegu ; 
that  to  the  eaft  has  long  been  called  Avn  by  Europe¬ 
ans,  from  the  name  of  the  former  capital,  but  is  called 

81  by  the  people  of  the  country  Rirrnah ,  and  the  people 
Birmah.  themfelves  Birmans .  This  laft  people,  the  Birmans, 

have  recently  fubdued  both  of  the  kingdoms  called 
Pegu  and  Aracan ,  and  form  at  the  prefent  period  a 
rifing  empire  of  great  importance  in  the  eaft,  and  well 
deferving  our  attention.  Though  their-  territories  are 
only  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Britifh  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  by  a  narrow  chain  of  mountain^,  and  at  one  place 
by  a  trifling  river  called  the  NaaJ]  yet  it  was  only  very 
lately  that  they  were  at  all  known  to  the  Europeans  in 
that  quarter  as  a  neighbouring  power  of  any  confidera- 
tion,  our  connexion  with  them  having  formerly  been 
merely  in  the  way  of  commerce  carried  on  from  their 
fouthern  ports,  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
The  following  circumftance  gave  rife  to  farther  inquiries 
concerning  them  ; — The  trade  of  Aracan  had  fufFered 
by  the  attacks  of  fome  robbers,  or  pirates,  who  infcfled 
the  rivers  near  the  coaft.  They  conveyed  their  plunder 
acrofs  the  river  Naaf  into  the  Chittagong  province, 
where,  being  fecured  from  purfuit  under  the  protection 
of  the  Britifh  flag,  they  difpofed  of  their  fpoils  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  lived  at  eafe  till  returning  want  impelled 
them  to  refume  their  predatory  excurfions.  On  its 
being  afeertained  that  three  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of 
the  robbers  had  fought  refuge  in  the  Britifh  diftriCts, 
the  king  or  emperor  of  the  Birmans  fent  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  into  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  territories  at  the 
head  of  5000  men,  with  injunctions  to  the  commander 
to  bring  with  him  the  delinquents,  dead  or  alive,  and 
not  to  return  without  them.  To  fqpport  this  detachment, 

82  an  army  of  20,000  men  was  held  in  readinefsat  Aracan. 
Birman  ar-  Senee  Nunda  Kiozo,  the  Birman  chief,  having  crof- 
my  enters  ^  ^  r;ver  ]SJaaf  and  encamped  within  the  Company’s 
territory  in  territory  on  the  weltern  bank,  fent  a  letter  to  the  Bri- 
India.  tifh  magiftrate  of  Chittagong,  acquainting  him  of  the 

reafons  for  the  inroad  *,  that  the  feizure  of  the  delin¬ 
quents  was  his  foie  objeCt,  without  harbouring  any  de- 
lign  of  hoftility  againft  the  Englifh.  ,  At  the  fame  time 
he  declared,  that,  till  the  delinquents  wrere  given  up, 
he  would  not  depart  from  the  Company’s  territory.  In 
confirmation  of  this  threat,  he  fortified  his  camp  with  a 
ftockadc.  Thefe  matters  being  reported  to  the  Britifh 
government  at  Calcutta,  the  refugees  were  ordered  to 
be  apprehended  and  kept  in  cuftody  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  detachments  of  European4-,  and  of  Indian  troops 
in  their  fervice,  called  Sepoys ,  with  proper  artillery, 
were  fent  to  the  fpot  under  Major  General  Erfkine. 
On  the  approach  of  General  Erfkine,  the  Birman  ge¬ 
neral  fent  a  flag  of  truce  to  propofe  terms  of  accom¬ 


modation,  ftipulating  for  the  furrender  of  the  fugitive  Afia. 
pirates  as  the  bafis  of  the  agreement.  It  was  replied,  -y— 
that  no  propofal  could  be  liftened  to  while  the  Birmans 
continued  on  the  Britifh  territory  \  that,  unlefs  they 
departed  from  it  in  a  limited  time,  force  would  be  ufed  •, 
but  that,  if  they  would  withdraw  peaceably,  the  fubjeCt 
of  their  complaints  w'ould  be  difeuffed.  On  receiving 
this  anfwer,  the  Birman  chief,  with  a  manly  confidence 
in  the  character  of  his  antagonifts,  which  commanded 
refpeCt,  perfonally  waited  on  General  Erfkine,  and 
ftated  the  nature  of  his  inftruCtion,  the  enormity  of  the 
offenders,  and  the  outrages  they  had  committed.  Ge¬ 
neral  Erfkine  affured  him  that  the  Britifh  government 
had  no  defire  to  afford  an  afylum  to  robbers  \  that  it 
had  no  objection  to  do  juftice  5  but  infilled,  that  in  the 
firft  inftance,  the  Birmans  ought  to  retire  peaceably 
from  the  Britifh  territory.  The  Birman  general,  in 
confequenee  of  thefe  affurances,  profeffed  his  reliance  on 
General  Erfkine,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops. 

The  retreat  w^as  conducted  in  theinoft  orderly  manner  • 
and  fo  ftriCt  was  the  difeipline  of  the  Birman  army,  that 
not  one  irregular  aCt  was  committed  while  they  remained 
within  the  Company’s  territory.  The  charges  againft 
the  refugees  were  afterwards  inveftigated,  and  their  guilt 
being  clearly  eftablifhed,  they  were  delivered  over  to 
their  own  laws,  by  wliofe  fentence  two  out  of  the  three 
underwent  capital  punifhment. 

This  event  called  the  attention  of  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment  in  India  towards  the  Birmans,  a  people  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  fuperior  character  to  the  Hindoos,  whofe 
territory  was  in  their  vicinity,  and  with  whom,  by 
their  fouthern  ports,  a  very  extenfive  commerce  had 
within  a  few  years  fprung  up  ;  w  hich,  in  the  fingle  ar¬ 
ticle  of  teek-wood,  already  required  an  annual  return  of 
Indian  commodities  to  the  amount  of  200,ccol.  fter- 
ling.  It  therefore  appeared  a  matter  of  importance  to 
enter  into  foniething  in  the  nature  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  this  power,  at  leaft  to  the  effeCt  of  obtain- 
ing  regular  protection  for  our  merchants  when  vifiting 
their  ports.  With  this  view,  and  to  obtain  farther  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  government,  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  advantages  to  be  deri¬ 
ved  from  intercourfe  writh  them,  the  governor- general 
of  Bengal,  Sir  John  Shore,  fent  by  fea  to  the  principal 
Birman  port  a  regular  embaffy  5  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Michael  Symes,  Efq.  then  a  captain  in  the  Britifh  ^  em 
army.  From  the  information  obtained  and  publifhed  bafiy  to  the 
in  confequenee  of  this  embaffy,  the  following  account  Birmans, 
of  the  Birmans  and  their  empire  is  extracted.  Vide 

As  already  noticed,  the  Birman  empire  extends  S?mJ* sEm* 
along  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  eaftern  peninfula  of  In- 
dia,  or  forms  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

It  approaches  the  frontier  of  China  on  the  north-eaft, 
and  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  rugged  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country  which  forms  the  fouth-eaftern  front  of 
the  high  region  of  Tartary,  being  a  continuation  to 
this  quarter  of  the  great  chain  of  Imaus.  From  the 
foot  of  that  elevated  region,  this,  like  the  weftern  pe¬ 
ninfula  of  India,  defeends  gradually  to  the  fouth,  and 
the  rivers  proceed  in  that  direction  till  the  lstrgeft  of 
them  terminate  near  Cape  Negrais  in  the  fouth-eaftern 
quarter  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  coaft  turns 
fuddenly  eaftward  to  a  confiderable  diftance  •,  after 
which  it  proceeds  as  formerly  to  the  fouth.  The  prin¬ 
cipal 
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cipal  towns  of  the  Birman  empire  ftand  upon  the  ri¬ 
vers  ;  and  the  Britifh  embafly  failed  up  the  chief  river, 
the  Irrawaddy  or  Erabatty,  to  a  great  diftance,  till  they 
reached  Ummerapoora,  the  prefen t  capital  of  the  Bir¬ 
man  dominions. 

The  Birmans  and  the  people  of  Pegu  have  long 
been  rival  Hates.  The  Birmans,  though  formerly  fub- 
jeft  to  the  king  of  Pegu,  revolted  about  the  middle  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  and  appear  to  have  acquired  a 
fuperiority  over  the  Peguers  which  continued  down 
to  about  the  year  1740.  At  that  period  a  war  took 
place,  which  was  profecuted  on  both  fides  with  favage 
ferocity;  but  as  the  Peguers,  living  to  the  fouth- 
ward  near  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  rivers  already 
mentioned,  had  a  considerable  intercourfe  with  Euro¬ 
pean  traders,  from  whom  they  could  purchafe  better 
arms  than  are  manufactured  in  the  eaft,  they  gradu¬ 
ally  obtained  a  fuperiority,  and  gained  Several  victories 
over  the  Birmans  in  the  years  1750  and  1751.  Ihtfe 
advantages  were  fo  vigorou fly  profecuted,  that  in  the 
year  1752  the  Birman  capital  Ava  was  inverted.  The 
Birmans,  difpirited  by  repeated  defeats,  and  probably 
ill  commanded,  after  a  Ihort  fiege  Diveepdee,  the  laft 
of  a  long  line  of  kings,  was  made  prifoner  with  all 
his  family,  except  two  Sons  who  efcaped  to  Siam. 
Beinga  Della,  king  of  Pegu,  left  his  brother  Apporaza 
as  governor  of  Ava,  and  carried  to  Pegu  the  captive 
Birman  king.  Thus  a  complete  conquert  appeared  to 
be  effe&ed.  The  landholders  and  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  round  Ava  fubmitted,  and  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Pegu,  who  in  an  infulent 
proclamation,  announced  the  annexation  of  the  Bir¬ 
man  country  to  the  Pegu  monarchy.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  Birman  of  low  extra&ion,  Alompra,  afpired  to  be¬ 
come  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  had  fubmitted 
like  the  reft,  and  was  continued  by  the  conqueror  in 
the  command  of  an  inconfiderable  village,  Moncha- 
boo.  Here  he  had  no  more  than  too  devoted  follow¬ 
ers,  upon  whofe  intrepidity  and  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
This  village,  like  raoft  of  the  Birman  towns,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ftockade.  This  he  ftrengthened  and  re¬ 
paired,  without  awakening  any  fufpicion  in  the  Pegu 
conquerors,  who  never  fuipeaed  that  fo  inconfiderable 
a  perfon  would  attempt  a  rebellion.  In  Alompra’s  vil¬ 
lage  of  Monchaboo  there  were  no  more  than  50  Pegu 
foldiers,  who  treated  the  Birmans  with  great  arrogance  : 
Taking  advantage  of  the  indignation  excited  by  fome 
particular  a£l  of  indignity,  Alompra  encouraged  his 
followers  to  attack  the  Pegu  foldiers,  and  he  put  every 
one  of  them  to  the  fword.  Even  after  this  aft  of  re¬ 
bellion,  Alompra  difguifed  bis  intention  with  a  view 
to  gain  time.  He  wrote  to  the  brother  of  the  Pegu 
king  Apporaza,  who  had  been  left  governor  of  Ava, 
expre fling  much  humility  and  regret  for  what  had 
happened,  profefling  his  fidelity  to  the  Pegu  govern¬ 
ment,  and  representing  the  maflacre  as  the  refult  of  an 
accidental  quarrel  between  the  Pegu  foldiers  and  the 
people  of  his  village.  Thefe  afluranccs  prevented  vi¬ 
gorous  meafures  from  being  taken  with  fufficient  fpeed 
again  ft  him.  Apporaza,  having  prefling  bufinefs  at 
Pegu,  left  Ava  under  the  government  of  his  nephew 
Dotachew,  with  inftruftions  to  keep  Alompra  as  a  pri¬ 
foner.  Accordingly  about  a  thoufand  men  were  fent 
to  occupy  Alompra’s  turbulent  village,  and  to  fend 
himfelf  to  Ava.  They  expeaed  no  oppofition,  and 


came  ill  prepared  for  it.  They  were  not  a  little  dif-  Afia. 

concerted  to  find  the  gates  of  the  ftockade  around  the  ^ — * - 1 

village  fhut  againft  them  on  their  arrival,  which  was 
late  in  the  evening  \  and  at  daybreak  next  morning 
they  were  fuddenly  attacked  and  routed  by  the  Bir¬ 
mans.  Alompra,  having  thus  involved  a  fmall  party 
of  his  countrymen  in  rebellion  againft  their  conquerors, 
reprefented  to  them  that  there  no  longer  cxifted  for 
them  any  fafety  but  in  vi<ftory  ;  that  they  would  never 
be  forgiven,  and  muft  refolve  to  conquer  or  perilh.  He 
invited  the  Birmans  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  join 
his  ftandard,  and  he  found  a  fmall  number  who  were 
willing  to  embrace  his  apparently  defperate  fortunes  : 
with  thefe  he  adopted  the  fudden  refolution  of  march¬ 
ing  towards  Ava  the  Birman  capital,  before  the  nume¬ 
rous  detachments  of  Peguers  that  were  fcattered  over 
the  provinces  could  be  recalled  for  its  defence.  As 
he  advanced,  fame  magnified  his  numbers.  *  The  gover¬ 
nor  of  Ava,  who  had  no  more  than  3000  men,  was 
difconcerted  ;  and,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  deferted  that 
city  with  his  troops,  and  a  few  of  his  countrymen 
who  remained  behind  him  were  put  to  death  by  the  S7 
populace.  Inftcad  of  advancing  in  perfon,  Alompra  Alompra's 
now  fent  his  fecond  fon  Shembuan  to  take  pofkftion  offuccefc 
Ava.  Thefe  events  occurred  in  autumn  1753.  In  confe- 
quenee  of  his  firft  fuccefs  Alompra’s  reputation  became 
unbounded.  His  countrymen  everywhere  revolted,  and 
attached  themfclves  to  him  as  their  deliverer.  The  Pe¬ 
gu  king  was  alarmed  for  the  northern  diftri&s  of  his  own 
territory,  in  which  the  Birman  population  exceeded  that 
of  the  Peguers.  A  laige  force  was  colle&ed  under  Ap¬ 
poraza  the  Pegu  king’s  brother.  It  confifled  of  an  ar¬ 
my,  and  of  a  numerous  fleet  of  war  boats,  which  failed 
up  the  Irrawaddy  to  reduce  the  infurgents.  He  laid 
fiege  to  Ava,  where  Shembuan  held  out  40  days,  till  his 
father  Alompra  advanced  to  his  aid.  Apporaza  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  went  to  encounter  Alompra.  rl  he  conteft 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  fleet  ;  the  armies  only  fkir- 
miihing  on  (Lore.  Shembuan  having  advanced  from  the 
fort  of  Ava  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Peguers,  they  gave 
way  and  fled  with  precipitation,  fuffering  great  daugh¬ 
ter  in  their  retreat.  The  Peguers,  enraged  by  thefe 
misfortunes,  put  to  death  the  dethroned  monarch  of  the 
Birmans,  together  with  all  the  principal  men  of  his  na¬ 
tion,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  hundreds,  that  were  in 
their  power,  under  pretence  that  they  had  been  detect¬ 
ed  in  a  plot  againft  their  conquerors.  This  only  render¬ 
ed  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  nations  more  violent  ;  and 
in  feveral  towns  the  Birmans  rofe  upon  the  Pegu  garri- 
fons,  and  maflfacred  the  whole  of  them.  .  gg. 

In  the  mean  time  Alompra  continued  to  improve  Alompra 
his  fortune,  and  avowedly  endeavoured  to  eftabiifh  in  afpires  to 
his  own  perfon  the  fovereignty  of  his  country.  When  royalty, 
the  fon  of  the  late  king  attempted  to  return,  he  drove 
him  back  to  his  afyluin  among  the  Siamefe.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1754  the  Pegu  king  Beinga  Della, 
with  a  confiderable  army,  laid  fiege  to  .Prome,  a  fron¬ 
tier  town  defended  by  a  folid  wall,  a  deep  ditch,  and 
a  ftrong  ftockade.  The  Birmans  fuccefsfully  refilled 
a  general  ailault,  and  the  Peguers  had  recourfe  to  a 
blockade.  Alompra  fent  36  war  boats  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  town,  which  ftands  upon  a  river  ;  the  com¬ 
mander  of  thefe  threw  himfelf  with  a  confiderable  fup- 
ply  of  men  and  provifions  into  the  town,  and  fent 
back  his  boats,  only  a  few  of  which  were  taken.  After 
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AGa  a  farther  delay  of  fix  aveeks,  Alompra  arrived  in  perfon 
**  and  attacked  the  Peguers  botli  by  land  and  water.  In- 
Read  of  keeping  up  a  fire  of  mufquetry  as  ufual,  the 
boats  clofed,  and  after  a  defperate  engagement,  the 
Peguers  abandoned  the  fiege.  The  tide  of  fuccefs  was 
now  fo  completely  turned,  that  the  war  * was  become 
defenfive  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Pegu.  He  retired 
to  his  capital,  which  being  near  the  fea-coaft,  the  eon- 
tetl  became  a  kind  of  maritime  warfare  in  the  mouths 
and  creeks  of  the  rivers  }  which  laft  are  extremely  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  low.  delta  land  near  their  mouth.  At 
this  time  both  the  French  and  Englifti  were  in  pofleflion 
ut  fa&ories  in  the  Pegu  country,  and  both  the  Pe¬ 
guers  and  Birmans  folicited  the  afliftance  of  the  ftran- 
gers,  being  abundantly  fenfible  that  a  few  fhips  of  bur¬ 
den  furnilhed  with  guns  would  give  a  vail  advantage 
to  either  party,  in  a  conteft  againft  the  war  boats  ufed 
in  their  country.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1755  both 
the  French  and  Englifii  appear  to  have  entered  fecretly 
into  feparate  negociations  with  each  of  the  parties,  and 
to  have  promifed  aid  to  each  of  them.  Both  of  them 
ultimately  broke  faith  with  Alompra,  and  joined  the 
people  of  Pegu.  Notwithfianding  this  afiifiancc,  the 
Birman  leader  continued  to  enjoy  a  career  of  fuccefs. 
He  was  vi&orious  on  land,  and  the  aid  of  the  foreigners 
by  water  only  produced  a  flight  degree  of  embarrafs- 
ment.  At  one  time  three  Englifii  fhips  and  one 
French  fiiip  afiificd  the  Pegu  force,  confifting  of  200 
armed  boats,  while  10,000  men  marched  along  with 
them  as  a  land  force  }  but  the  Birmans  difconcerted 
the  attack  by  a  ftratagem.  With  confiderable  ingenui¬ 
ty  they  conrtrudted  fire-rafts,  confifting  of  a  number  of 
boats  faftened  together,  and  filled  with  combuftibles. 
Thefe  rafts  were  floated  with  a  ftrong  fpring  tide  to 
’where  the  European  fhips  lay  at  anchor,  and  diredled 
with  fuch  fkill  and  effeft  as  to  oblige  them  to  flip 
their  cables  and  remove,  the  French  fhip  narrowly 
efcaping  deftru&ion.  Alompra  at  laft  fucceeded  in 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  Pegu  and 
the  fea.  A  French  fhip  coming  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  Peguers  was  taken  by  furprife  }  and  as  her  papers 
proved  the  objedt  of  her  voyage,  her  officers  were  put 
to  death  by  the  order  of  Alompra  :  other  foreigners, 
however,  particularly  the  Englifh,  taken  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  Pegu  town  of  Syriam,  were  fuffered  to  depart  un- 
molefted,  though  he  had  fufficient  reafon  to  complain 
of  their  countrymen.  Alompra  was  at  laft,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  fuccefs  in  every  quarter,  enabled  to  lay 
fiege  to  Pegu  itfelf,  the  capitakof  his  enemies.  It  was 
fituated  on  an  extenfive  plain,  furrounded  with  a  high 
folid  wall,  flanked  by  fmall  towers,  and  ftrengthened 
on  each  face  by  demibaftions  equidiftant.  A  broad 
ditch  contained  about  three  feet  depth  of  water,  and 
the  pagoda  of  Shoemadoo,  which  will  be  afterwards 
deferibed,  ferved  as  a  citadel.  Cjrcumvallation  is  a 
favourite  mode  of  warfare  with  the  Birmans,  as  they  are 
almoft  deftitute  of  cannon,  and  therefore  truft  rather 
to  famine  than  to  force.  Having  inverted  Pegu,  and 
eredled  numerous  ftockades  both  to  hem  in  the  town, 
and  to  fecure  his  own  army  againft  external  attack, 
Alompra,  in  the  month  of  January  1757,  refolved  to 
wait  patiently  till  the  want  of  fupplies  fhould  bring  the 
city  into  his  power.  After  a  fiege  of  two  months  the 
numerous  population  of  Pegu  became  mutinous  in  con-* 
fequence  of  want.  The  king  fummoaed  a  council  of 


his  family  and  chiefs,  and  propofed  to  fue  for  peace,  cn 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  govern  his  country,  con-  *  —  ^ _* 
fenting  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  Birman  monarch. 

The  propofal  was  accepted  by  Alompra  }  but,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  the  Pegu  king  was  under  the  neceffity  of  fur¬ 
rendering  to  the  conqueror  his  only  unmarried  daugh¬ 
ter.  For  fome  days  the  peace  feemed  reftored,  and 
the  befiegers  and  the  belieged  mingled  with  each  other 
in  amity  •  but  Alompra,  probably  with  a  treacherous 
intention,  having  introduced  fome  foldiers  in  difguife 
into  the  town,  they  were  feized  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Pegu’s  nephew  Choupavea.  Ho- 
ftilities  recommenced,  and  at  laft  the  king  of  Pegu, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  timid  man,  privately  ad-  $9 
mitted  the  Birmans  into  the  city,  on  condition  that  Pegu  taken, 
his  own  life  fhould  be  fpared  }  the  town  itfelf  was  de¬ 
livered  up  to  plunder. 

Alompra,  thus  fuccefsful,  extended  his  power  over 
feveral  furrounding  provinces,  and  rendered  Moncha- 
boo,  his  original  refidence,  the  feat  of  imperial  go¬ 
vernment.  While  upon  an  expedition  to  Caflay,  a 
northern  province  of  his  empire,  the  Peguers  revolted, 
but  were  defeated  on  his  return.  On  this  occafion  he 
was  led  to  fufpedl,  that  the  perfons  belonging  to  a  Bri- 
tifli  fettlement  at  the  ifland  of  Negrais,  had  given  af-  90 
fiftance  to  the  revolters  :  They  were  fuddenly  attack-  Maftacre. 
ed,  therefore,  by  his  orders,  in  October  1759,  arjd^he;Bru 
moft  of  them  deftroyed.  A  few  efcaped  in  two  vef- 
fels,  the  Shaftefbury  and  the  Vidloria.  Alompra  next  91 
made  war  upon  his  neighbours  on  the  caft,  the  Siamefe,  ^Yar 
accufing  them  of  aftifting  his  enemies  of  Pegu,  and  ofSiam* 
railing  confpiracies  againft  his  authority.  He  under¬ 
took  an  expedition  againft  the  capital  of  Siam  }  the 
enemy  harafled  his  march,  but  did  not  hazard  a  dcci- 
five  engagement.  In  a  month  he  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis,  which  prepared  to  fuftain  a  fiege; 
but  here  the  career  of  Alompra  terminated.  He  was 
taken  ill  of  a  mortal  difeafe,  faid  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
fcrophula.  He  forefaw  his  end,  and  gave  orders  for 
an  immediate  attack}  but  he  died  on  the  15th  of  May  Death  of 
1760,  before  he  reached  his  capital.  He  was  deeply  Alompra. 
regretted  by  his  people,  who  admired  his  talents  and 
his  fuccefs,  and  regarded  him  as  their  deliverer  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  He  is  reprefented  as  having  performed 
no  lefs  fervice  to  his  country  by  the  laws  which  he 
enadted,  than  by  the  battles  which  he  fought.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  reformed  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  pro¬ 
hibited  magiftrates  to  fit  in  judgment,  unlefs  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place,  and  required  every  decree  to  be  regiftered. 

He  alfo  iffiied  edidis  againft  gaming,  and  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  in  his  dominions. 

The  Birman  law  vefts  the  right  of  fucceflion  in  the 
eldeft  heir  male}  but,  upon  the  death  of  Alompra, 
his  fecond  fon,  Shembuan,  made  an  attempt  to  feduce  ^ 
the  army  and  to  feize  the  throne.  Receiving  little  Alompra 
fupport,  he  fubmitted  to  his  eldeft  brother,  Namdogeefucce.eded 
Praw,  who,  at  the  requeft  of  their  common  mother, 
received  him  into  favour.  One  of  Alompra’s  generals,  ^ogee 
called  Nuttoon,  was  a  more  dangerous  rival.  Adivi-Praw. 
fion  of  the  army  under  his  command  feized  upon  the 
city  of  Ava.  He  expedted  fuceours  from  Siam,  but 
was  difappointed  }  and  being  befieged  in  Ava,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  He  tried  to  make  his  efcape  } 
but  was  taken  and  put  to  death  with  moft  of  his  adhe¬ 
rents.  The  deftrudlion  of  Nuttoon  did  not  put  an  end 
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to  the  difturbances  that  agitated  the  Birman  empire. 
A  younger  brother  of  Alompra,  who  held  a  confider- 
able  government,  afpired  to  independence  ;  but  he  alfo 
•was  taken  in  his  fortrefs,  after  a  liege  of  three  months. 
His  life  was  fpared,  but  he  was  kept  a  clofe  prifoner. 
Namdogee  Praw  died  at  his  capital  in  March  1764, 
of  the  fame  difeafe  that  brought  his  father  to  the  grave, 
leaving  one  fon,  Momien,  an  infant.  Shembuan,  the 
obtains  the  fecond  fon  of  Alompra,  now  feized  the  government  as 
throne.  king  .  and  *he  child  of  his  elder  brother  was  educated 
in  religious  obfcurity,  as  a  rhahan  or  prieft.  Shem- 
buan’s  firft  undertaking  was  a  war  againft  the  Siamefe, 
whofe  country,  in  the  year  1766,  he  entered  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  with  three  armies  •,  which,  after  fome  refin¬ 
ance,  effe&ed  a  jun&ion.  Having  approached  the  ca¬ 
pital,  a  general  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Birmans  were  fuccefsful,  and  inverted  the  capital  of 
Siam.  Each  party  had  fome  artillery,  which  was  of 
little  fervice ;  and  the  Birmans  had  recourfe  to  block¬ 
ade,  which,  as  already  noticed,  is  their  favourite  fy- 
ftem  of  warfare.  After  a  two  months  fiege,  the  king 
of  Siam  fecretly  made  his  efcape.  The  city  capitu¬ 
lated,  and  a  Siamefe  governor  was  appointed,  who 
fwore  allegiance,  and  engaged  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Birman  monarch. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  a  Chinefe  army 
BirmahVa<le  ^nvac^e<^  Birman  empire.  Shembuan  prepared  to 
meet  this  danger  \  and  it  appears  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  numerous  wars  in  which  they  had  recently  been 
engaged,  the  Birmans  were  enabled  to  a£t  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion  with  a  confiderablc  degree  of  military  fkill  and 
energy.  They  formed  two  feparate  armies  $  one  con- 
lifting  of  10,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  was  fent 
to  meet  the  invaders.  They  accordingly  advanced, 
and  encamped  within  eight  miles  of  the  Chinefe  army. 
On  the  following  day,  an  a£lion  took  place,  in  which 
the  Birmans  were  worfted  and  retired.  The  Chinefe, 
elated  by  their  fuccefs,  preffed  eagerly  forward,  and 
were  in  this  manner  drawn  to  a  conliderable  diftance 
into  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  a  fecond  Bir¬ 
man  army,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  had  taken  a 
circuitous  road,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Chinefe. 
The  army  in  front  now  made  a  ftand,  and  the  inva¬ 
ders  found  themfelves  hemmed  in  on  all  fides.  The 
Tartar  cavalry,  on  whofe  a£livity  the  Chinefe  army 
depended  for  provilions,  would  no  longer  venture  out 
either  to  procure  fupplies  or  to  proteft  convoys.  The 
Birmans  now  attacked  their  enemy  with  impetuofity, 
who  relifted  with  a  refolution  founded  on  defpair-  The 
conflict  lafted  three  days,  and  the  Chinefe  at  laft  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  their  way  through  the  weakeft  part  of 
the  firman  line.  This  attempt  proved  fatal.  The 
Birmans,  fure  of  being  reinforced,  maintained  their 
ground  till  the  troops  of  both  their  armies  arrived  to 
their  aftiftance.  The  Chinefe  now  funk  under  the 
prelfure  of  an  attack  from  numbers  which  were  in- 
crealing  every  hour.  The  carnage  was  dreadful,  as 
the  Birmans  are  extremely  ferocious  and  unrelenting 
in  war.  Of  the  Chinefe  army  not  a  man  returned  to 
his  native  country.  About  2500  were  preferved  from 
the  fword  and  conduced  to  the  Birman  capital,  where 
they  were  employed  in  fuch  occupations  as  they  under- 
ftood,  without  any  other  reward  for  their  labour  than 
a  bare  fubliftence. 

Meanwhile,  Shembuan’s  fucceffes  againft  the  Sia¬ 


mefe  were  attended  with  no  permanent  advantage.  His  Afia. 
armies  were  no  fooner  recalled  than  his  authority  was  1  •  '  v  "■ 

openly  difregarded.  He  fent  one  of  his  generals  once 
more  into  their  country  ;  but  he  met  with  fuch  oppofi- 
tion  as  compelled  him  to  retreat  and  to  demand  rein¬ 
forcements.  This  laft  requeft  was  complied  with,  in 
a  manner  that  produced  a  ierious  danger.  One  of  the 
viceroys  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  empire  was  com¬ 
manded  to  raife  the  neceffary  fupphes  ;  but  as  his  ju- 
rifdi&ion  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  families  of  Peguers, 
be  had  no  fooner  affembled  his  recruits  and  placed 
arms  in  their  hands,  than  they  became  conicious  of 
their  own  ftrength,  and  were  feized  with  a  delire  to 
regain  their  empire.  They  rofe  upon  their  Birman 
officers  and  companions,  and  commenced  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  daughter.  It  was  not  till  after  an  army  of 
20,000  men  was  affembled,  with  24  pieces  of  cannon, 
betides  a  great  number  of  war  boats,  that  they  could 
be  fubdued.  While  this  ftruggle  was  going  on  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  empire  againft  the  people  of  Pegu, 
now  confldered  as  rebels,  Shembuan  followed  out  a 
plan  of  conqueft  to  the  north -weft,  in  the  country  call¬ 
ed  CaJJay .  His  troops  even  penetrated  within  what 

are  called  the  Hinimaleh  hills ,  which  form  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  lofty  Imaus,  and  which  defeending  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  feem  to  be  a  bar¬ 
rier  raifed  by  nature  to  prote£l  the  unwarlik^  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Hindooftan  from  the  more  hardy  natives  of 
the  eaft.  Shembuan  loft  a  great  number  of  troops  in 
attacking  the  chiefs  or  rajahs  of  thefe  hilly  countries, 
but  at  laft  fucceeded  in  fubduing  a  great  number  of 
them,  though  the  conqueft  could  be  of  little  utility, 
as  poffeffion  of  thefe  rude  territories  could  fcarcely  be 
retained. 

On  his  return  from  this  north-weftern  expedition,’ 

Shembuan  went  foithward  to  vifit  his  Pegu  territories,  97 
which  had  fo  recently  been  involved  in  civil  war.  On  Old  king  of 
this  oceafion  he  pretended  to  difeover  that  the  old  king  ^eSu  pat 
of  Pegu,  who  had  been  taken  by  Alompra,  and  had10  eat  * 
remained  all  this  while  in  prifon,  had  engaged  in  fome 
kind  of  confpiracy.  In  confequence  of  an  accufation 
to  this  effe£t,  the  dethroned  monarch  underwent  the 
form  of  a  trial,  was  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

Many  perfons  rank,  of  the  race  of  the  Peguers, 
were  alfo  put  to  death  on  this  occaficn,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  had  given  countenance  or  aid  to  the  late 
rebellion. 

Thefe  were  among  the  laft  trania&ions  of  Shem-  Death  of 
buan’s  life.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Ava,  about  the  Shembuan. 
middle  of  fpring,  in  the  year  1776.  He  was  fucceed-  ^ 
ed  by  his  fon  Chenguza,  who  appears  in  every  refpeft  Chenguza 
to  have  been  incapable  of  exerciiing  dominion  with  fucceeds  to 
any  tolerable  degree  of  propriety.  He  degraded  his the  ft1*011®* 
father’s  moft  refpeftable  officers,  and  plunged  into  the 
mod  fhameful  debauchery,  which  he  avowed  openly  by 
repealing  the  edidl  againft  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

He  put  to  death  a  younger  brother,  from  jealoufy  of 
his  ambition,  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  hunting,  and 
left  public  affair-,  to  be  managed  by  favourites.  He 
alfo  put.  to  death  one  of  his  uncles,  kept  another  of 
them  clofe  prifoner,  and  watched  vigilantly  a  third  of 
them,  who  affe&ed  to  live  in  the  mod  inoffenfive 
obfcurity.  In  a  fit  of  jealoufy  he  a if>  put  to  death  his 
wife  in  a  public  and  open  manner,  and  having  at  laft 
rendered  himfelf  both  odious  and  terrible,  a  confpiracy 

was . 
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Afia.  was  formed  againft  him,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  his 

v  . . 1  uncle  Minderagee  Praw,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that 

the  latter  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  throne,  and  Chen- 
guza,  deferted  by  all  the  world,  was  killed  by  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  wife  whom  lie  had  put  to  death,  though 
the  flayer  was  afterwards  alfo  put  to  death,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  having  flied  royal  blood  contrary  to  the  ex- 

100  prefs  letter  of  the  law  of  the  Birmans. 

Mindera-  Shcmbuan  Mia  Shean  Minderagee  Praw,  the  fourth 
gee  fuc-  fon  0f  the  deceafed  Alompra,  thus  fucceeded  to  the 

throne°  t^e^°^'e^lon  ^le  emP*re*  days  the  con- 

fpiracy,  a  pretence  had  been  made  that  the  object  of 
it  was  to  raife  to  the  throne  Momien,  the  only  child 
of  Namdogee  Praw  the  elded  fon  of  Alompra  \  but 
this  pretence  was  fpeedily  laid  aflde,  and  in  eleven  days 
after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  was  put  to  death. 
MinderageePraw,notwithftanding  the  manner  in  which 
he  obtained  the  fovereignty,  is  underdood  to  have  go¬ 
verned  well,  and  he  was  upon  the  throne  when  the 
Britifli  envoy,  Captain  Symes  vifited  that  country. 
While  he  led  a  private  life,  however,  this  monarch  is 
reprefented  as  having  imbibed  much  of  the  fuperftition 
that  fo  ftrongly  characterizes  every  form  of  religion  in 
the  eaft.  During  his  days  of  leifure  he  had  directed 
much  of  his  attention  to  aftronomy,  and  became  a 
thorough  believer  in  judicial  aftrology.  Some  few 
Brahmins  had  for  ages  been  accufloraed  to  emigrate 
from  Caffay  and  Aracan,  to  Ava,  where,  on  account 
of  their  fuperior  knowledge,  they  were  employed  as 
ptofeffors  of  fcience.  A  college  was  eftabli flied  and 
lands  appropriated  for  its  fupport.  Thefe  Brahmin  doc¬ 
tors  compofed  almanacks,  calculating  eclipfes  ;  and  from 
their  intercourfe  with  the  planets,  pronounced  the  pro¬ 
pitious  hour  and  feafon  to  attempt  any  momentous  un¬ 
dertaking.  Long  before  his  elevation,  thefe  Brahmins 
had  foretold  to  Minderagee  Praw  the  fortune  that  a- 
waited  him.  The  accomplifliment  of  their  prophecy 
confirmed  their  influence  over  him.  He  appointed  a 
certain  number  to  be  his  chaplains,  who,  on  court  days, 
arrayed  in  white  robes  and  (landing  round  the  throne, 
chaunt  a  folemn  benediClion  in  melodious  recitative. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  as  foon  as  the  king  afeends 
the  imperial  feat,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
public  bufinefs.  Prompted  by  the  perfuafions  of  his 
counfellors,  Minderagee  refolved  to  withdraw  the  feat 

101  government  from  Ava,  and  to  found  a  new  city. 
New  capi-  The  fite  fixed  on  for  the  projected  fettiement  was  judi- 
tal  Unimex  cious  :  about  four  miles  north-cad  of  Ava,  there  is  a 

,  rapoora.  deep  and  extend ve  lake  called  Toungemann ,  formed  by 
the  influx  of  the  river  during  the  monfoon,  through  a 
narrow  channel,  which  afterwards  expands  and  difplays 
a  body  of  water  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  feven  or 
eight  miles  long.  This  lake  fird  takes  a  northerly  di¬ 
rection,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  \  it  afterwards 
curves  to  the  fouth-ead,  in  a  leffening  (heet,  and  di¬ 
minishes  to  a  morafs  favourable  to  the  culture  of  rice. 
When  filled  by  the  periodical  rains,  the  lake  with  the 
river  on  one  fide,  enclofes  a  dry  and  healthy  peninfula, 
on  which  Ummerapoora ,  the  name  given  to  the  new  city, 
now  dandsl  Buildings  in  the  Birman  country  are  com - 
pofed  for  the  mod  part  of  wood  \  and  water  carriage 
being  here  convenient,  the  old  town  was  fpeedily  de- 
molidied,  and  the  prefent  capital  rofe  from  its  mate¬ 
rials  ;  whild  fuch  was  the  affiduity  ufed  in  removal, 
that  Ummerapoora  became,  in  a  fhort  time,  one  of  the 
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mod  flouridiing  and  well  built  cities  of  the  ead.  The 
fort  likewife,  which  is  fpacious  and  regular,  is  com-  v— — v-*. 
pletely  fortified  after  the  Afiatic  manner.  A  lofty 
rampart,  protected  by  a  parapet,  and  drengthened  by 
badions  compofed  of  excellent  mafonry,  is  further  Se¬ 
cured  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  faced  with  brick  and 
filled  with  water  :  the  gateways;  are  guarded  by  cannon, 
and  retrenchments  defend  the  pafles  of  the  ditch.  The 
new  monarch  foon  refolved  to  extend  his  dominions 
wedward,  by  the  conqued  of  Aracan.  This  country,  and  con- 
as  already  mentioned,  is  fituated  to  the  wedward  of  quell  of 
Ava,  along  the  fhore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  but  theAracaa’ 
direCl  road  is  embarraffed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  56 
miles  in  breadth.  The  road  is  fo  difficult  that -an  en- 
terprifing  people  might  eafily  have  defended  the  pafles 
againfl  any  fuperiority  of  number  \  but  the  Birman 
king  knew  too  well  the  indolent  character  of  the  king 
of  Aracan,  and  the  un warlike  difpofition  of  his  fubjeCts, 
to  dread  any  vigorous  oppofition.  This  country,  how¬ 
ever,  had  never  been  completely  conquered  :  the  Mo¬ 
guls  on  the  wed,  the  Peguers  on  the  ead,  and  the 
Portuguefe  from  Europe,  had  at  different  times  carried 
their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  after  thefe 
paffing  inroads  Aracan  had  always  recovered  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  difficulty  of  conqued,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  confided  chiefly  of  finding  a  way  into  a 
country  fo  well  defended  by  nature.  The  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  already  mentioned,  nearly  encircles  it 
on  the  ead.  From  the  fouthern  quarter  at  Negrais, 

Aracan  could  only  be  invaded  by  water,  through  the 
many  rivers  that  interfe£l  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
fea.  From  the  fide  of  Chittagong,  entry  into  Ara¬ 
can  mud  be  effected  by  a  march  along  the  fea  beach, 
which  is  interrupted  by  feveral  channels,  that  owe 
their  waters  chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  tide.  The 
coafl,  however,  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  commerce, 
by  the  various  large  and  well  cultivated  iflands  which 
it  poflefles,  and  the  variety  of  channels  by  which  vef- 
fels  can  pafs  into  the  country,  which  to  the  mountains 
is  everywhere  low  and  well  watered.  The  trade  of 
Aracan  has  not  indeed  been  very  ccnfiderable.  It  is 
confined  to  fait,  bees  wax,  elephants  teeth,  and  rice. 

This  latter  article  is  produced  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
it  might  be  improved  into  a  lucrative  branch  of  com¬ 
merce.  Pofleffion  of  Aracan  and  its  iflands  is  not  on¬ 
ly  coveted  by  the  Birmans,  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  but  alfo  from  the  prote&ion  it  might  af¬ 
ford  to  their  boats,  which  navigating  along  the  coad 
make  an  annual  voyage  to  Chittagong  and  Calcutta, 
where  they  difpofe*  of  the  produce  of  their  country, 
and  in  return  bring  back  cloth  and  the  commodities  of 
India. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  Birmans  accompliffied  their 
intended  invafion,  by  attacking  Aracan  in  different  de¬ 
tachments,  a  part  of  which  eroded  the  mountains,  while 
others  went  round  by  water.  After  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  the 
king  of  Aracan  took  flight  with  his  family  \  but  being 
clofely  purfued,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  conduced 
to  the  Birman  capital,  where  he  was  treated  with  hu¬ 
manity,  but  died  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  The  town 
and  port  of  Aracan  fell  after  a  faint  riddance.  The 
booty  found  in  it  was  confiderable,  but  on  nothing  was 
a  higher  value  placed,  than  on  an  image  of  burniffied 
brafs  of  the  god  of  the  Birmans,  called  Gaudma ,  or 

Boodh , 
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Boodh ,  or  Bud/100.  The  figure  is  about  10  feet  high  crops  of  rice 
in  the  tudomary  fitting  pollute,  with  the  legs  eroded, 
the  left  hand  refting  on  the  lap  and  the  right  pendent. 

This  image  is  believed  to  be  an  original  refemblance, 
taken  from  life,  and  is  fo  highly  venerated,  that  pil¬ 
grims  have  for  centuries  come  from  the  remoted  coun¬ 
tries,  even  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan,  where  the  fu- 
premacy  of  Gaudma  is  acknowledged,  to  pay  their  de¬ 
votions  at  the  feet  of  his  brazen  representative.  There 
were  alfo  found  five  images  of  Rakufs,  the  daemon  of 
the  Hindoos,  of  the  fame  metal  and  flature.  Thefe 
were  valued  as  guardians  of  the  fan£lity  of  the  idol. 

A  lingular  piece  of  ordnance  was  alfo  found  of  enor¬ 
mous  dimenlions,  compofed  of  huge  bars  of  iron  beat¬ 
en  into  form.  This  ponderous  cannon  ineafured  30  feet 
in  length,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
and  10  inches  in  the  calibre  ;  it  was  tranfporte'd  to 
Ummerapoora  by  water,  and  depolited  in  the  yard  of 
the  royal  palace,  where  it  is  now  preferved  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  trophy  5  it  is  mounted  on  a  low  carriage  fupported 
by  fix  wheels,  and  is  covered  from  the  weather  by  a 
wooden  pent-houfe.  Gaudma  and  his  infernal  guards 
were,  in  like  manner,  conveyed  by  water  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  with  much  pomp  and  fuperllitious  parade. 

Since  this  period  Aracan,  with  its  dependencies,  has 
conllituted  a  province  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  is 
governed  by  a  maywoon  or  viceroy.  Birman  troops 
are  dillributed  in  the  different  towns,  and  lands  were 
granted  to  many  Birmans,  on  condition  that  they  Ihould 
come  with  their  families  and  fettle  in  the  country.  The 
valuable  acquilition  of  Aracan  did  not  fatisfy  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Minderagee  Praw,  and  he  fpeedily  turned 
his  arms  againlt  the  Siamefe,  his  neighbours  on  the 
fouth-eall.  From  the  year  1785  to  1793,  he  carried 
on  againll  them  a  very  fanguinary  war,  in  which  he 
fuffered  a  conliderable  number  of  defeats,  though  the 
Siamefe  could  make  no  progrefs  againll  him  upon  his 
own  territory.  At  length  the  Siamefe  propofed  a  ne- 
gociation,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  very 
favourable  to  the  Birman  interells,  as  the  Siamefe  con- 
fented  to  relinquilh  to  them  a  conliderable  extent  of 
territory  to  the  fouthward,  on  the  wellern  fide  of  the 
peninfula. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  acquifitions  is,  that  the  Bir¬ 
in  empire  upon  the  whole,  at  prefent,  appears  to 
include  the  fpace  between  90  and  2 6°  N.  Lat.  and 
between  920  and  107°  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich,  or 
about  1050  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  600  in 
breadth.  Thefe  are  Hated  as  the  afcertainable  limits 
taken  from  the  Birman  accounts,  though  it  is  thought 
that  their  territories  llretch  Hill  farther  to  the  north 5 
but  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fouthern  parts  the 
breadth  often  varies,  and  is  in  many  places  veryinconfi- 
derable.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  poffefs  a  ter¬ 
ritory  fuperior  in  extent  to  the  German  empire.  But 
their  perpetual  wars,  especially  their  fanguinary  con- 
tells  with  Pegu  and  Siam,  have  greatly  depopulated 
their  country  :  and  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  found,  that  war,  while  it  ruins  the 
vanquilhed,  is  feldom  the  fource  of  internal  profperity 
to  the  vi&orious  nation.  From  what  can  be  difeover- 
cd,  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  their  prefent  po¬ 
pulation,  including  Aracan,  exceeds  17,000,000.  Yet 
the  foil  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  Birman  em¬ 
pire  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  produces  as  luxuriant 
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as  are  to  be  found  in  the  fineff  parts  of 
Bengal  j  but  extenfive  plains,  on  which  the  velliges  of  '■ 
former  culture  and  population  are  abundant,  remain 
without  a  fingle  houfe  or  inhabitant,  having  been  de- 
fulated  by  the  ravages  of  war,  during  the  conteds  of 
Birmans  and  Peguers,  fo  that  the  finell  territories  in 
the  world  have  in  many  places  of  this  empire  become, 
for  a  time  at  lead,  the  undifputed  domain  of  the  wild 
beads  of  the  fored.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  country  becomes  irregular  and  mountainous  ; 
but  the  plains  and  valleys,  particularly  near  the  rivers, 
are  exceedingly  fruitful.  They  yield  goc  d  wheat,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fmall  grain,  which  grow  in  warm 
climates,  with  the  different  forts  of  efculent  vegeta¬ 
bles  :  fugar  canes,  tobacco  of  fuperior  quality,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  the  different  tropical  fruits  in  perfedlion, 
are  all  natural  produ£ls  of  this  favoured  land. 
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The  climate  of  every  part  of  the  Birman  empire  is  Climate, 
faid  to  tedify  its  own  falubrity  by  the  bed  of  all  cri- 
terions,  the  appearance  and  figure  of  the  natives,  who 
appear  equal  in  drength  and  aflivity  to  any  other  race 
of  men  in  the  world.  The  feafons  are  regular,  and 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  feldom  experienced  5 
at  lead  the  duration  of  that  intenfe  heat,  which  imme¬ 
diately  precedes  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon, 
is  fo  ihort,  that  it  incommodes  but  for  a  very  little  time. 

During  the  refidence  of  the  Britidi  embaffy  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  only  one  man  was  lod  by  difeafe.  Another  met  an 
accidental  death  :  in  wandering  through  the  woods  he 
became  the  prey  of  a  tiger.  I0£ 

One  of  the  mod  valuable  produ£lions  of  this  empire  Teek  wood, 
is  the  teek  tree,  which  grows  in  vad  abundance  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  empire,  near  the  great  rivers. 

This  article  alone  renders  a  free  commerce  with  the 
Birmans  of  vad  importance  to  the  Britidi  fettlcments 
in  India.  Teek  wood,  fo  absolutely  neceffary  for  the 
navigation  of  the  eadern  feas,  cannot  be  conveyed  from 
the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coad  of  the  wedern 
peninfula  of  India,  or  to  Calcutta,  but  at  an  expence  fo 
great  as  to  preclude  the  attempt.  This  wood  grows 
indeed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Godaverry,  but  the 
impediments  to  procuring  it  from  that  quarter  have 
hitherto  been  found  infurmountable.  Hence  a  great 
part  of  Britidi  India  depends  for  diip-timber  upon  the 
Birman  empire.  Mod  other  deferiptions  of  timber 
are  alfo  found  in  this  empire  ;  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Irravady  a  large  log  of  fir  was  feen  by  Do£lor 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  em¬ 
baffy.  He  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  it  had 
been  wafhed  down  by  the  torrents  from  a  mountainous 
part  of  the  country  northward  of  the  capital,  where  it 
grows  in  abundance  and  of  conliderable  magnitude. 

It  is  called  tcenijs .  The  turpentine  is  extra&ed  from 
it,  and  turned  to  ufe,  but  the  wood  is  confidered  as  of 
little  value  on  account  of  its  foftnefs.  It  will  probably 
hereafter  be  brought  to  market  in  India,  as  top-gallant- 
mads  and  yards  made  of  teek  are  thought  too  heavy, 
and  European  and  American  fpars  are  often  bought 
for  thefe  purpofes  at  a  very  exorbitant  price.  107 

On  account  of  the  depopulation  of  various  parts  of  Animals, 
the  country  by  war,  the  wild  animals  have  multiplied 
to  a  great  extent.  The  mod  troublefome  of  thefe  are 
tigers,  which  infed  all  the  foreds,  and  what  are  called 
jungles  or  wToody  thickets  near  the  banks  of  torrents,  fo 
as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  enter  them  :  wild  elephants 
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alfo  abound,  and  occupy  the  foreds  in  great  numbers. 
r  Thefe  powerful  animals,  allured  by  the  early  crops  pf 
rice  and  fugar  cane,  make  predatory  excurfions  in  large 
troops,  and  do  much  mifchief,  deftroying  more  than 
they  devour.  The  peafantry  have  often  to  lament  the 
dedru&ion  of  their  mod  expofed  plantations  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  inroads.  Herds  of  deer  are  frequently 
feen,  and  horfes  and  cattle  are  reared  in  abundance  by 
the  people.  They  have  alfo  large  herds  of  buffaloes, 
which  have  a  powerful  antipathy  to  a  red  or  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fo  extremely  fierce,  that  the  tigers  dare 
not  attack  them. 

The  two  peninfulas  of  India  are  the  native  countries 
of  the  peacock,  and  alfo  of  our  barn-door  fowl  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  abound  in  the  jungles  or  thickets,  and  are  well  known 
to  fportfmen  in  India.  They  differ  little  from  the  barn¬ 
door  fowl  in  Europe,  except  that  the  wild  fort  are  all 
fimilar  in  colour  ;  a  dark 'red,  with  black  bread  and 
legs  :  their  fled)  is  very  delicate. 

The  Birman  empire  abounds  in  minerals.  Near  the 
frontiers  of  China  they  have  mines  of  gold  and  filver ; 
there  are  alfo  mines  of  gold,  filver,  rubies,  and  fapphires, 
at  prefent  open  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Keenduem  ; 
but  the  mod  valuable,  and  thofe  which  produce  the 
fined  jewels,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Precious 
itones  are  found  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  inferior  minerals,  fuch  as  contain  iron,  tin,  lead, 
antimony,  arfenic,  fulphur,  &c.  are  met  with  in  great 
abundance  ;  amber,  of  a  confidence  unufually  pure  and 
pellucid,  is  dug  up  in  large  quantities  near  the  principal 
river.  Gold  likewife  is  difcovered  in  the  fandy  beds  of 
dreams which  defcend  from  the  mountains;  diamonds 
and  emeralds  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  Birman 
empire,  but  it  affords  amelhyds,  garnets,  very  beautiful 
chryfolites,  jafper,  loadftone,  and  marble.  This  lad  is 
equal  in  quality  to  the  fined  marble  of  Italy,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  polifh  that  renders  it  almod  tranfparent ;  but 
it  is  not  allowed  to  be  fold  in  its  rude  date  or  in  blocks, 
being  held  facred,  and  ufed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  images  of  Gaudma. 

They  have  alfo  wells  of  petroleum,  which  were  vifited 
by  the  Britifh  envoy,  who  defcribes  his  journey  to  them 
in  the  following  terms  :  “  DoCtor  Buchanan  partook 
of  an  early  dinner  with  me,  and  when  the  fun  had  de- 
fcended  fo  low  as  to  be  no  longer  inconvenient,  we 
mounted  our  horfes  to  vifit  the  celebrated  wells  that 
produce  the  oil,  an  article  of  univerfal  ufe  throughout 
the  Birman  empire.  The  face  of  the  country  was  cheer- 
ids  and  derile  ;  the  road,  which  wound  among  rocky 
eminences,  was  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  the  paffage 
of  a  fingle  cart ;  and  in  many  places  the  track  in  which 
the  wheels  mud  run,  was  a  foot  and  a  half  lower  on 
one  fide  than  the  other  :  there  were  feveral  of  thefe 
lanes,  fimie  more  circuitous  than  others,  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  fmall  hills  among  which  they  led  : 
vehicles  going  and  returning  were  thus  enabled  to  pur- 
fue  different  routes,  except  at  particular  places,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  only  admit  of  one  road  ; 
when  a  cart  came  to  the  entrance  of  fuch  a  defile,  the 
driver  hallooed  out  to  dop  any  that  might  interfere  with 
him  from  the  oppofite  fide,  no  part  being  fufficiently 
wide  for  two  carts  to  pafs.  The  hills,  or  rather  hillocks, 
were  covered  with  gravel,  and  yielded  no  other  vegeta¬ 
tion  than  a  few  dunted  bufhes.  The  wheels  had  worn 
ruts  deep  into  the  rock,  which  feemed  to  be  rather  a 
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mafs  of  concreted  gravel  than  hard  done,  and  many 

pieces  of  petrified  wood  lay  drewed  about.  It  is  re-  ‘ - y— . J 

markable,  that  wherever  thefe  petrifa&ions  were  found, 
the  foil  was  unproductive,  and  the  ground  deditute  of 
verdure.  The  evening  being  far  advanced,  we  met  but 
few  carts  ;  thofe  which  we  did  obferve  were  drawn 
each  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  of  a  length  difproportionate 
to  the  breadth,  to  allow  fpace  for  the  earthen  pots  that 
contained  the  oil.  It  was  a  matter  of  furprife  to  us  how 
they  could  convey  fuch  brittle  ware,  with  any  degree 
of  fafety,  over  fo  rugged  a  road  ;  each  pot  was  packed 
in  a  feparate  bafket,  and  laid  on  draw  ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which  precaution,  the  ground  all  the  way  was 
drewed  with  the  fragments  of  the  veffels  and  wet  with 
oil ;  for  no  care  can  prevent  the  fraCiure  of  fome  in. 
every  journey.  As  we  approached  the  pits,  which 
were  more  diftant  than  we  had  imagined,  the  country 
became  lefs  uneven,  and  the  foil  produced  herbage ;  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  them,  and  the  la¬ 
bourers  had  retired  from  work.  There  feemed  to  be  a 
great  many  pits  within  a  fmall  compafs  :  walking  to 
the  nearell,  we  found  the  aperture  about  four  feet 
fquare,  and  the  fides,  as  far  as  we  could  fee  down, 
were  lined  with  timber  ;  the  oil  is  drawn  up  in  an  iron 
pot,  fadened  to  a  rope  paffed  over  a  wooden  cylinder, 
which  revolves  on  an  axis  fupported  by  two  upright 
pods ;  when  the  pot  is  filled,  two  men  take  the  rope 
by  the  end,  and  run  down  a  declivity  which  is  cut  in 
the  ground  to  a  didance  equivalent  to  the  depth  of  the 
well ;  thus,  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their  track; 
the  pot  is  raifed  to  its  proper  elevation ;  the  contents, 
water  and  oil  together,  are  then  difeharged  into  a 
cidern,  and  the  water  is  afterwards  drawn  off  through 
a  hole  at  the  bottom.  Our  guide,  an  aCtive  intelligent 
fellow,  went  to  the  neighbouring  houfe  and  procured  a 
well-rope,  by  means  of  which  wTe  were  enabled  to  mea- 
fure  the  depth,  and  afeertained  it  to  be  37  fathoms, 
but  of  the  quantity  of  oil  at  the  bottom  we  could  not 
judge;  the  owner  of  the  rope,  who  followed  our  guide, 
affirmed  that  when  a  pit  yielded  as  much  as  came  up 
to  the  waid  of  a  man,  it  was  deemed  tolerably  produc¬ 
tive;  if  it  reached  to  his  neck  it  was  abundant;  but 
that  which  rofe  no  higher  than  the  knee  was  account¬ 
ed  indifferent :  when  a  well  is  exhauded,  they  redore  the 
fpring  by  cutting  deeper  into  the  rock,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  in  thefe  places  where  the  oil  is  produced. 
Government  farm  out  the  ground  that  fupplies  this  ufe- 
ful  commodity  ;  and  it  is  again  let  to  adventurers,  who 
dig  wells  at  their  own  hazard,  by  which  they  fometimes 
gain,  and  often  lofe,  as  the  labour  and  expence  of  dig¬ 
ging  are  confiderable.  The  oil  is  fold  on  the  fpot  for  a 
mere  trifle  ;  I  think  two  or  three  hundred  pots  for  a  ta- 
chal  or  half-a-crown.  The  principal  charge  is  incurred 
by  the  tranfportation  and  purchafe  of  veil  els.  We  had 
but  half  gratified  our  curiofity  when  it  grew  dark,  and 
our  guide  urged  us  r>ot  to  remain  any  longer,  as  the 
road  was  faid  to  be  infefted  with  tigers  that  prowled  at 
night  among  the  rocky  uninhabited  ways  through  which* 
we  had  to  pafs;  we  followed  his  advice,  and  returned, 
with  greater  rifk,  as  I  thought,  of  breaking  our  necks 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  road  than  of  being  devoured  by 
wild  beads.  At  ten  o’clock  we  reached  our  boats  with¬ 
out  any  mifadventure.” 

The  Birmans  are  very  far  from  being  in  a  date  of  Charades 
intellectual  darknefs.  Though  they  have  not  explored  of  the  B&v 
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the  depths  of  fcience,  nor  reached  to  excellence  in  the 
finer  arts,  they  yet  have  an  undeniable  claim  to  the 
chara&er  of  a  civilized  and  well-inftru&ed  people. 
Their  police  is  better  regulated  than  in  moft  European 
countries.  In  their  natural  difpofitions  they  are  high- 
fpirited,  adlive,  impatient  and  irafcible  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  friendly  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers, 
and  their  manners  are  rather  exprefiive  of  manly  can¬ 
dour  than  of  courteous  diffimulation  :  a  knowledge  of 
letters  is  fo  widely  diffufed,  that  there  are  no  mechanics, 
few  of  the  peafantry,  or  even  the  common  watermen, 
ufually  the  moft  illiterate  clafs,  who  cannot  read  and 
write  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  few,  however,  are  verfed 
in  their  books  of  fcience,  which  containing  many  Shan- 
ferit  terms,  and  being  often  written  in  the  Pali  text, 
are  (like  the  Hindoo  Shafters)  above  the  comprehen- 
fion  of  the  multitude.  The  Birmans  are  not  (hackled 
by  any  prejudices  of  cads  like  the  Hindoos,  reftri£ted 
to  hereditary  occupations,  or  forbidden  to  participate 
with  ftrangers  in  every  kind  of  focial  connexion.  Hence 
it  is  probable,  that  if  a  refpite  is  allowed  them  from  fo¬ 
reign  wars,  their  progrefs  in  improvement  will  be  rapid. 
They  are  a  very  fober  people,  and  though  the  activity 
of  their  charafter  renders  them  fond  of  amufements,  yet 
multitudes  of  them  are  feen  affembled  together  upon 
their  public  feftivals,  without  one  a&  of  intemperance 
being  committed,  or  a  fingle  in  fiance  of  intoxication  be¬ 
ing  perceived. 

The  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  Birmans  with  regard  to 
women  contain  a  ftrange  mixture  of  reafon  and  of  ab- 
furdity ;  on  the  one  hand  the  women  are  allowed  en¬ 
tire  freedom,  and  are  confidered  as  of  much  importance, 
while  in  other  refpedls  they  are  treated  with  great  con¬ 
tempt.  The  Birmans  encourage  all  ftrangers  to  marry 
Birman  wives  ;  even  (laves  taken  in  war  who  comply 
with  this  invitation,  acquire  confiderable  privileges. 
This  cuftora,  in  which  thefe  people  agree  with  the 
wifeftand  beft  governed  nations  of  antiquity,  is  (ingular 
among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  eaft,  and  peculiar¬ 
ly  remarkable  in  a  people  furrounded  by  kingdoms 
where  women  are  kept  inviolably  facred  from  the  fight 
and  converfe  of  ftrangers,  and  where  the  exelufive 
fyftem  of  calls  or  tribes  admits  neither  of  civil  nor  re¬ 
ligious  profelytifm.  Even  the  public  proftitutes  in 
China  are  prohibited  from  bavi'  g  intercourfe  with 
ftrangers.  The  Hindoo  women  of  rank  are  no  lefs  in- 
acceffible,  and  admiftion  into  a  refpeftable  caft  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  money.  The  Birmans,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fenfible  that  the  ftrength  of  an  empire  confifts  in 
its  population,  admit  to  their  fociety  men  of  all  reli¬ 
gions  and  complexions,  Pagans  or  Jews,  Mahometans 
or  Chriftians,  the  difciples  of  Confucius  or  the  worffiip- 
pers  of  fire ;  the  children  of  whom,  born  of  a  Birman 
woman,  are  underftood  to  be  natural-born  fubjecls  of 
the  ftate,  and  are  entitled  to  the  fame  protefHon  and 
privileges  as  if  they  had  fprung  from  a  line  of  Birman 
anceftry.  Accordingly  the  jealoufy  which  prompts  the 
eaftern  nations  to  immure  their  women  within  the  walls 
of  a  haram,  and  to  furround  them  with  guards,  feems 
fcarcely  to  have  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  this 
extraordinary  people.  Birman  wives  and  daughters 
are  not  concealed  from  the  fight  of  men,  and  are  fuf- 
fered  to  have  as  free  intercourfe  with  the  world  as  the 
rules  of  European  fociety  admit.  A  man  can  only 
marry  one  wife  y  but  it  appears  that  their  men  of  rank 


take  a  fecond  in  the  chara&er  of  a  concubine,  who  is  Afiu. 
by  law,  however,  obliged  to  attend  and  obey  the  law- 
ful  wife  as  a  fervant.  Women  are  accounted  of  fuch 
political  importance,  that  great  care  is  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  conveyed  out  of  the  country,  i  he 
law  in  this  point  is  very  rigorous  5  every  (hip,  before 
(lie  receives  her  clearance,  is  diligently  fearchcd  by 
the  officers  of  the  cuftomhoufe  ;  even  if  their  vigilance 
were  to  be  eluded,  the  woman  would  be  quickly  miffed, 
and  it  would  foon  be  difeovered  in  what  veffel  (he  had 
gone,  nor  could  that  (hip  ever  return  to  a  Birman  port 
but  under  penalty  of  conhfcation  of  the  property,  and 
the  infliction  of  a  heavy  fine  and  imprifonment  on  the 
mafter  :  female  children  alfo,  born  of  a  Birman  mother, 
are  not  fuffered  to  be  taken  away.  Men  are  permitted 
to  emigrate  ;  but  they  think  that  the  expatriation  of  wo¬ 
men  would  impoveriffi  the  ftate,  by  diminifhing  the 
fources  of  its  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  are  treated  in  many  rc- 
fpcCfs  as  not  belonging  to  the  fame  feale  of  creation  as 
men  ;  the  evidence  of  a  woman  is  not  received  as  of 
equal  weight  with  that  of  a  man,  and  a  woman  is  not 
fuffered  to  afeend  the  fteps  of  a  court  of  juftice,  but  is 
obliged  to  deliver  her  teftimony  on  the  outfide  of  the 
roof.  The  lower  clafs  of  Birmans  make  no  fcruple  of 
felling  their  daughters,  or  even  their  wives,  to  ftrangers 
who  come  to  refide  among  them  for  a  fhort  time,  and 
none  of  the  parties  are  underftood  to  be  diftionoured 
by  the  connexion.  When  the  mafter  of  a  family  in¬ 
curs  debts  which  he  cannot  pay,  his  wife  and  daughters 
may  be  fold  as  (laves  for  payment  of  his  creditors. 

Near  the  great  towns  i§  a  place,  called  tacholly ,  in  the 
fuburbs,  affigned  to  common  proftitutes,  who  are  under 
the  controul  of  a  public  fuperintendant.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  purchafes  the  unfortunate  women  who  are  fold  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  their  relations,  and  makes 
gain  by  the  proftitution  of  them. 

Still,  however,  domeftic  fociety  is  on  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  footing  among  the  Birmans  from  that  in  which  it 
is  placed  among  the  other  eaftern  nations,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  take  a  much  more  aCIive  (hare  in  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  all  affairs,  as  appears  from  the  following  anec¬ 
dote,  which  fell  under  the  obfervatinn  of  the  Britiffi 
embaffy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whofe  refidence  a 
large  (hip  was  building  for  the  governor  of  Maindu. 
u  If  this  (hip  was  not  compofed  of  prime  materials,  the 
building  at  lead  was  well  attended  to;  every  morning 
the  governor’s  wife  croffed  the  river  in  her  huiband’s 
barge,  attended  by  two  or  three  female  fervants  :  after 
landing,  (he  commonly  took  her  feat  on  one  of  the 
timbers  in  the  yard,  and  overlooked  the  workmen  for 
feme  hours;  after  which  (lie  returned  home,  and  fel- 
dom  miffed  coming  back  in  the  evening  to  fee  that  the 
day’s  talk  had  been  completed.  The  (lip  on  which  the 
(hip  was  built  happened  to  be  contiguous  to  our  firft 
habitation,  a  circnmftanee  that  caufed  us  to  remark  her 
conftant  vifits  ;  curiofiiy,  however,  did  not  prompt  her, 
or  any  of  her  attendants,  to  come  within  our  precin&s, 
whilft  decorum  deterred  u-  from  making  advances  to¬ 
wards  an  acquaintance.  Her  hufband  never  accom¬ 
panied  her,  and  (he  did  not  feem  to  require  his  aid. 
Women  in  the  Birman  country  are  not  only  good  houfe- 
wives,  but  likewife  manage  the  more  important  mer¬ 
cantile  concerns  of  their  hufbands,  and  attend  to  their 
interefts  in  all  out-door  tranfa&ions  :  they  are  induftri- 
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Alia.  ous  to  the  greateft  degree,  and  are  faid  to  be  good  mo- 
1  v  11 J  thers,  and  feldom  from  inclination  unfaithful  wives.” 
Marries  Marriages  among  the  Birmans  are  not  contracted  till 
*  '  the  parties  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  The  contract  is 
purely  civil,  and  the  priefts  have  no  interference  in  it. 
When  a  young  man  is  defirous  to  marry  a  girl,  his  mo¬ 
ther,  or  neareft  female  relation,  firft  makes  the  propofal 
in  private.  If  the  fuit  be  fuceefsful,  a  party  of  his 
friends  proceed  to  the  houfe  of  the  parents  of  the  maiden, 
and  adjuft  the  dowry.  On  the  morning  of  the  bridal- 
day  the  bridegroom  fends  to  the  bride  three  loongees, 
lower  garments  •,  three  tubbecks,  or  fafhes  *,  and  three 
pieces  of  white  muflin  *,  alfo  fuch  jewels,  ear-rings,  and 
bracelets,  as  his  circumftances  admit  of.  A  feaft  is 
prepared  by  the  bride’s  parents,  and  formal  writings  are 
executed.  The  new-married  couple  eat  out  of  the  fame 
difli.  The  bridegroom  prefents  the  bride  with  fome 
pickled  tea,  which  fhe  accepts,  and  returns  the  compli¬ 
ment,  which  terminates  the  ceremony. 

The  Birrnans  are  extremely  polite,  but  at  the  fame 
time  unceremonious  in  their  manners.  Their  form  of 
demon ftrating  refpeCf  confifts  of  affuming  a  fitting  or 
low  pofture.  Accordingly,  when  perfons  of  rank  vi- 
fi ted  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  ambaffador,  they  no 
fooner  came  into  the  apartment  than  they  inflantly 
took  to  themfelves  chairs  and  fat  down,  while  their 
attendants  affumed  a  low  pofture,  by  refling  upon 
their  hams  in  the  eafiern  manner.  Though  the  em- 
baffy  was  at  firft  received  with  confiderable  diftruft  by 
the  government,  yet  the  members  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofed  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  politenefs  and  per- 
fonal  refpeCl,  both  by  perfons  in  office  and  by  all  ranks 
of  people.  'The  curiofity  with  which  they  were  vifit- 
ed  when  at  Pegu  is  thus  defcribed : — u  Our  hall  in 
the  morning  was  generally  crowded,  as  every  perfon 
of  diitinClion  in  Pegu  paid  us  the  compliment  of  a  vi- 
fit,  except  the  maywoon,  who,  within  the  precinfls  of 
his  own  government,  where  he  reprefents  the  king,  ne¬ 
ver  returns  a  vifit.  Numbers  both  of  men  and  women, 
prompted  by  harmlefs  curiofity,  furrounded  the  paling 
of  the  enclofure  from  morning  till  night  :  Thofe  of  a 
better  clafs  ufually  came  in,  fome  previoufly  afking 
permiflion  5  but  many  entered  without  it.  Perfeflly 
free  from  reflraint  among  themfelves,  the  Birmans 
fcruple  not  to  go  into  your  houfe  without  ceremony, 
although  you  are  an  utter  flranger.  To  do  them  juf- 
tice,  however,  they  are  not  at  all  difpleafed  at  your 
taking  the  fame  freedom  with  them.  This  intrufion 
is  confined  wholly  to  your  public  room  :  they  do  not 
attempt  to  open  a  door  •,  and  where  a  curtain  dropped 
denotes  privacy,  they  never  offer  to  violate  the  barrier. 
On  entering  the  room,  they  immediately  defcend  into 
the  pofture  of  refpeft.  Of  all  our  cufloms,  none  feern- 
ed  to  furprife  them  more  than  the  preparations  for  din¬ 
ing  :  the  variety  of  utenfils,  and  our  manner  of  fit¬ 
ting  at  a  table,  excited  their  wonder.  They  never 
took  any  greater  liberty  than  merely  to  come  into  the 
room,  and  fit  down  on  the  floor  :  they  meddled  with 
nothing,  and  afked  for  nothing  ;  and  when  defired  to 
go  away,  always  obeyed  with  cheerfulnefs.  Had  un¬ 
told  gold  been  placed  before  them,  I  am  confident  not 
a  piece  would  have  been  purloined.”  The  behaviour 
of  thefe  people  at  another  of  their  towns  is  thus  men¬ 
tioned  :  “  The  qews  0f  the  ixnfnon  had  reached  the 

place  before  we  arrived,  and  excited  a  general  curio- 
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fity  to  fee  the  boamien  of  the  colars,  or  the  general  of  Afia. 
the  ft  rangers,  as  they  were  pleafed  to  denominate  me. 

Not  only  the.  better  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meca- 
day  came  to  vifit  us,  but  likewife  people  of  condition 
from  all  the  towns  and  villages  twenty  miles  round  : 

I  have  fometimes  received  eight  or  ten  different  com¬ 
panies  in  a  morning.  When  a  party  wiffied  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  a  meffage  was  fent  to  afk  permiflion  ;  which 
being  obtained,  they  entered  the  room  in  a  crouching 
pofition,  and  fat  down  on  their  heels,  men  and  women 
alike.  They  always  brought  a  gift  of  fomething, 
whatever  they  fuppofed  might  be  acceptable  j  tobac¬ 
co,  onions,  fine  rice,  &c.  No  company  prefented 
themfelves  empty  handed  :  it  would  not  have  been  re- 
fpe&ful.  Of  courfe,  their  offerings  drew  from  me  a 
fuitable  return  5  fucli  as,  fillets  of  Indian  muflin  to  the 
women,  and  a  Coffembuzar  filk  handkerchief  to  the 
men.  Several  parties  of  women  came  unaccompanied 
by  their  hufbands,  or  any  of  their  male  friends  j  and, 
according  to  the  notions  entertained  by  them,  there 
was  nothing  indecorous  in  it  :  They  were  nneonfcious 
of  any  thing  but  an  innocent  defire  to  gratify  curiofity 
and  manifeft  refpedl.  Women  of  a  better  clafs  were 
always  accompanied  by  a  train  of  female  attendants  \ 
and,  like  the  fex  everywhere,  were  more  lively,  good 
humoured,  and  inquifitive  than  the  men.” 

Among  the  public  amufements  of  this  people 
mentioned  boxing-matches,  fireworks,  prcceffions,  eX-ments* 
hibitions  of  dancing  5  as  alfo  plays  and  puppet-fhows.  115 
Pe  rfons  of  rank  among  them  are  fond  of  chefs.  This  Chefs, 
game  is  held  in  high  eftimation  among  the  fuperior 
ranks  :  the  board  they  ufe  is  exaflly  fimilar  to  ours, 
containing  64  fquares,  and  their  number  of  troops  the 
fame,  16  on  each  fide  5  but  the  names,  the  power,  and 
difpofal  of  them,  differ  effentially.  The  king  and  his 
minifter  (a  queen  is  never  introduced  by  the  orientals) 
are  mounted  on  elephants  :  thefe  are  defended  by  two 
caftles  or  yettay  ;  two  knights  on  horfeback,  mene  ;  two 
officers  on  foot,  one  called  tneem ,  the  other  chekey  ;  and 
eight  maundelay  or  foot  foldiers.  The  forces  of  each 
party  are  arranged  on  three  lines,  by  which  eight  fquares 
remain  unoccupied  :  none  of  the  pieces  poffefs  equal 
force  with  our  queen  $  and  this  reftri&ed  operation 
renders  the  Birman  mode  of  playing  more  complex  and 
difficult  than  ours.  The  Birmans  affirm  that  it  is  a 
game  of  high  antiquity,  and  that  it  is  acknowledged 
and  authorized  by  their  facred  writings,  although  eve¬ 
ry  play  of  chance  is  prohibited.  This  teftimony  con¬ 
firms  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  that 
chefs  was  invented  in  India,  and  is  not,  as  generally 
imagined,  of  Perfian  origin.  The  Birmans  call  it 
chedreen ,  a  word  that  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
name  which  is  given  to  the  game  in  moft  other  parts  of 
the  world.  1J# 

One  of  their  amufements  deferves  attention,  chiefly  Throwing 
on  account  of  its  Angularity  and  the  good  temper  which  water  on 
it  indicates.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Symes,  who ttie  daT  ■ 
held  the  place  of  ambaffador: — “  On  the  I2th  of  A-0^1  e  year* 
pril,  the  laft  day  of  the  Birman  year,  we  were  invited 
by  the  maywoon  to  bear  a  part  ourfelves  in  a  fport  that 
is  univerfally  praftifed  throughout  the  Birman  domi¬ 
nions  on  the  concluding  day  of  their  annual  cycle. 

To  waffi  away  the  impurities  of  the  paft,  and  com¬ 
mence  the  new  year  free  from  ftain,  women  on  this 
day  are  accuftomed  to  throw  water  on  every  man  they 
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meet,  which  the  men  have  the  privilege  of  retorting. 
t  This  licenfe  gives  rife  to  a  great  deal  of  harmlefs  mer¬ 
riment,  particularly  among  the  young  women,  who, 
armed  with  great  fyringes  and  flaggons,  endeavour  to 
wet  every  man  that  goes  along  the  ilrect,  and  111  their 
turn  receive  a  wetting  with  perfect  good  humour.  Nor 
is  the  fnralleft  indecency  ever  manifefted  in  this  or  in 
any  other  of  their  fports.  Dirty  water  is  never  call. 
A  man  is  not  allowed  to  lay  hold  of  a  woman,  but  may 
fling  as  much  water  over  her  as  he  pleafes,  provided  (he 
has  been  the  aggreffor  }  but  if  a  women  warns  a  man 
that  (he  does  not  mean  to  join  in  the  diverfion,  it  is 
confidered  as  an  avowal  of  pregnancy,  and  (he  pafles 
without  moleftation. 

“  About  an  hour  before  funfet  we  went  to  the  may- 
woon’s,  and  found  that  his  lady  had  provided  plenti¬ 
fully  to  give  us  a  wet  reception.  In  the  hall  were 
placed  three  large  china  jars,  full  of  water,  with  bowls 
and  ladles  to  fling  it.  Each  of  us,  on  entering,  had  a 
bottle  of  rofe  water  prefented  to  him,  a  little  of  which 
we  in  turn  poured  into  the  palm  of  the  may  woon’s  hand, 
who  fprinkled  it  over  his  own  veil  of  fine  flowered 
muflin.  The  lady  then  made  her  appearance  at  the 
door,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  (lie  did  not  mean 
to  join  in  the  fport  herfelf,  but  made  her  eldeil  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  pretty  child  in  the  nurfe’s  arms,  pour  from  a 
golden  cup  fome  rofe- water  mixed  with  fandel  wood, 
firft  over  her  father,  and  then  over  each  of  the  Englifli 
gentlemen  :  this  wa^  a  fignal  for  the  fport  to  begin. 
We  were  prepired,  being  drelfed  in  linen  waiftcoats. 
From  ten  to  twenty  women,  young  and  middle  aged, 
rufhed  into  the  hall  from  the  inner  apartments,  who 
furrounded  and  deluged  without  mercy  four  men,  ill 
able  to  maintain  fo  unequal  a  conteft.  The  maywoon 
was  foon  driven  from  the  field  ;  but  Mr  Wood  having 
got  polfeflion  of  one  of  the  jars,  we  were  enabled  to 
preferve  our  ground  till  the  water  was  exhauited  :  It 
feemed  to  afford  them  great  diverfon,  efpecially  if  we 
appeared  at  all  dillretTed  by  the  quantity  of  water  flung 
in  our  faces.  All  parties  being  tired,  and  completely 
drenched,  we  went  home  to  change  our  clothes,  and 
in  the  way  met  many  damfels  who  would  willingly 
have  renewed  the  fport  ;  they,  however,  were  afraid  to 
begin  without  receiving  encouragement  from  us,  not 
knowing  how  it  might  be  taken  by  ftrangers  ;  but  they 
affailed  Baba-lheem  and  his  Birman  attendants  with 
little  ceremony.  No  inconvenient  confequences  were 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  wetting  ;  the  weather  was 
favourable,  and  we  ran  no  rifk  of  taking  cold.  Hav¬ 
ing  put  on  dry  clothes,  we  returned  to  the  maywoon’s, 
and  were  entertained  with  a  dance  and  puppet  thow 
that  lafted  till  even. 

The  court  drefs  of  the  Birman  nobles  is  reprefented 
as  very  becoming.  It  confifts  of  a  long  robe  of  flower¬ 
ed  fatin  or  of  velvet,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  with  an 
open  collar  and  loofe  fleeves.  Over  this  there  is  a 
fcarf,  or  flowing  mantle,  that  hangs  from  the  (boulders, 
and  on  their  heads  they  wear  high  caps  of  velvet,  ei¬ 
ther  plain,  or  of  iilk,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  Ear-rings  are 
worn  by  the  men  ;  and  fome  perfons  of  condition  ufe 
tubes  of  gold  about  three  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  large  quill,  which  expands  at  one  end  like  the  mouth 
of  a  [peaking  trumpet.  Other-  wear  a  heavy  mafs  of 
gold,  beaten  into  a  plate,  and  rolled  up.  This  lump 
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of  metal  forms  a  large  orifice  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  Afia. 

and  drags  it  down  by  the  weight  to  the  extent  fome-  ■\r- 

•  times  of  two  inches.  Men  of  rank  wear  in  common 

drefs  a  tight  coat,  with  long  fleeves  made  of  muflin, 
or  of  extremely  fine  nankeen,  which  is  manufactured 
in  the  country  5  alfo  a  lilk  wrapper  that  encircles  the 
waift.  The  working  clafs  are  ufually  naked  to  th# 
middle,  but  in  the  cold  feafon,  a  mantle  or  veft  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  broad  cloth  is  highly  prized.  The  women  tie 
their  hair  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head.  .  They 
bind  it  round  with  a  fillet,  the  ornaments  of  which  ex- 
prefs  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  A  fliort  fhift,  reaching 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  drawn  tight  by  firings, 
fupports  the  breads.  Over  that  is  a  loofe  jacket,  with 
clofe  fleeves.  Round  their  waift  they  roll  a  long  piece 
of  filk  or  cloth,  which  reaching  to  their  feet,  and  lome- 
times  trailing  on  the  ground,  encircles  them  twice,  and 
is  then  tucked  in.  When  women  of  condition  go 
abroad,  they  wear  a  filk  fafh  refembling  a  long  fhawl, 
which  erodes  their  bofom,  and  is  caft  over  the  [boul¬ 
ders,  fo  as  to  flow  gracefully  on  each  fide.  The  low¬ 
ed  clafs  of  females  often  wear  only  a  Angle  garment  in 
the  form  of  a  [beet,  which,  wrapped  round  the  body, 
and  lucked  under  the  arm,  croifes  their  breads,  which 
it  fcarcely  conceals,  and  defeends  to  their  ancles.  Thus 
when  they  walk,  the  lower  part  of  the  cloth,  where  it 
overlaps,  is  opened  by  the  protrufion  of  the  leg,  and 
diiplays  to  a  tide  view  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  Indeed,  every  woman  when  walking  mud  [hew 
a  great  part  of  her  leg,  a*  the  lower  part  of  their  drefs 
is  never  clofed  by  a  feam.  Women  in  full  drefs  dam 
the  palms  of  their  hands  and  their  nails  of  a  red  colour, 
by  means  of  a  vegetable  juice,  and  drew  on  their  bo- 
foms  powder  of  fandel  wood,  or  of  a  bark  called  by  them 
funneka ,  with  which  fome  rub  their  faces.  Both  men 
and  women  tinge  the  edges  of  their  eyelids  and  their 
teeth  with  black.  n$ 


The  Birmans  in  their  features  have  a  nearer  refem-  Perfons  of 
blance  to  the  Cbinefe  than  to  the  natives  of  Hindoo- the  people, 
llan.  The  women,  efpecially  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  empire,  are  fairer  than  the  Hindoo  females,  but  not 
fo  delicately  formed.  They  are  inclined  to  corpu¬ 
lence,  and  their  hair  is  black,  long,  and  coarfe.  The 
men  are  athletic  and  aCtive,  but  not  tall.  They  have 
a  very  youthful  appearance,  from  the  cudom  of  pluck¬ 
ing  out  the  hair  of  their  beards  indeacl  of  [having. 

Girls  are  taught  at  an  early  age  to  turn  their  arms  in 
fueh  a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  didorted. 

When  the  arm  is  extended,  the  elbow  is  inverted,  the 
inlidc  of  the  joint  being  protruded,  and  the  external 
part  bending  inwards.  119 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Birmans  are  a  fort  of  Religion. 
Hindoos  j  not  votaries  of  Brahma,  but  fe&aries  of 
Boodh  *,  which  latter  is  admitted  by  Hindoos  of  all 
deferiptions  to  be  the  ninth  avatar  or  defeent  of  the 
deity  in  his  capacity  of  preferver.  He  reformed  the 
doCtrines  contained  in  the  vedas,  and  feverely  cenfured 
the  facrifice  of  cattle,  or  depriving  any  being  of  life. 

He  is  called  the  author  of  happinefs  :  his  place  of  re- 
fidence  was  difeovered  at  Gaya  in  Bengal,  by  the  il- 
luftrious  Amara,  renowned  amongft  men,  “  who  cau- 
fed  an  image  of  the  fupreme  Boodh  to  be  made,  and 
he  w  or  (hipped  it  :  Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the  form 
of  Boodh  \  reverence  be  unto  thee,  lord  of  the  earth  \ 
reverence  be  unto  thee  an  incarnation  of  the  deity, 
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and  eternal  one  3  reverence  be  unto  thee,  O  God,  in 
the  form  of  mercy  1” 

Gotma,  or  Gantum,  according  to  the  Hindoos  of 
India,  or  Gaudma,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
eaftern  parts,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  philofopher,  and  is 
by  the  Birmans  believed  to  have  flourifhed  above  2300 
years  ago.  He  taught  in  the  Indian  fchools  the  he¬ 
terodox  religion  and  philofophy  of  Boodh.  The 
image  that  reprefents  Boodh  is  called  Gaudma  or  Ga?i~ 
turn,  which  is  now  a  commonly  received  appellation  of 
Boodh  himfelf :  This  image  is  the  primary  objefl  of 
worfhip  in  all  the  countries  fituated  between  Bengal  and 
China.  The  feflaries  of  Boodh  contend  with  thofe  of 
Brahma  for  the  honour  of  antiquity,  and  are  certainly 
far  more  numerous.  The  Cingalefe,  that  is,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  are  Boodhifts  of  the  pu- 
refl  fource  3  and  the  Birmans  acknowledge  to  have  ori¬ 
ginally  received  their  religion  from  that  ifland.  It 
was  brought,  fay  the  rhahaans,  firft  from  Zehoo  (Cey¬ 
lon)  to  Aracan,  and  thence  was  introduced  into  Ava, 
and  probably  into  China*,  for  the  Birmans  affert  with 
confidence  that  the  Chinefe  are  Boodhifts. 

This  is  a  curious  fubje£l  of  inveftigation  3  and  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  circumftances,  added  to  the 
opinions  of  the  moft  intelligent  writers,  feem  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  the  fadl.  It  cannot,  however,  be  de- 
monftrated  beyond  the  poflibility  of  difpute,  till  we 
fhall  have  acquired  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  Chi¬ 
nefe  letters,  and  a  readier  accefs  to  their  repofitories  of 
learning.  Little  can  at  prefent  be  added  to  the  lights 
call  on  the  fubjeft  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
his  difcourfe  delivered  to  the  Afiatic  fociety  on  the 
Chinefe.  That  great  man  has  expreffed  his  conviction 
in  poiitive  terms,  that  “  Boodh  was  unqueftionably  the 
Fo  of  China,”  and  that  he  was  alfo  the  god  of  Japan, 
and  the  Woden  of  the  Goths  ;  an  opinion  which  cor- 
refponds  with,  and  is  perhaps  grafted  on,  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  and  laborious  Ksempfer,  corrobora¬ 
ted  afterwards  by  his  own  refearches.  On  whatever 
grounds  the  latter  inference  refts,  it  will  not  tend  to 
weaken  the  belief  of  his  firft  pofition,  when  I  obferve 
that  the  Chinefe  deputies,  on  the  occafion  of  our  intro- 
dudtion  to  the  feredan,  or  high  prieft  of  the  Birman 
empire,  proftrated  themfelves  before  him,  and  after¬ 
wards  adored  an  image  of  Gaudma  with  more  religious 
fervour  than  mere  politenefs  or  acquiefcence  in  the  cu- 
ltoms  of  another  nation  would  have  excited.  The 
bonzes  alfo  of  China,  like  the  rhahaans  of  Ava,  wear 
yellow,  as  the  facerdotal  colour  3  and  in  many  of  their 
-cuftoms  and  ceremonies  there  may  be  traced  a  ftriking 
fimilitude. 

The  laws  of  the  Birmans  are  connedted  with  their 
religion,  being  contained  in  what  they  call  the  Derma 
Sath ,  or  Sajtra ,  which  is  one  of  many  commentaries  on 
the  writings  of  Menu,  to  whom,  according  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  the  facred  principles  of  their  law  were  revealed  by 
divine  authority. 

The  Saftra  provides  fpecifically  for  almoft  every  cafe 
of  crime  that  can  be  committed,  and  adds  a  copious 
chapter  of  precedents  and  decifions  to  guide  the  inex¬ 
perienced.  The  Birmans  agree  with  the  Hindoos  in 
one  benevolent  doftrine,  the  finfulnefs  of  depriving  any 
creature  of  life  to  fatisfy  a  carnivorous  appetite;  but 
the  Birmans  do  not  carry  this  branch  of  their  religion 
.  to  any  fcrupulous  length,  like  the  timid  and  fuperfti- 
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tious  natives  of  the  weftern  peninfula.  Merely  to  eat  Afia. 
flelh  is  not  deemed  a  crime  by  the  Birmans  3  but  he  i— — y— — / 
who  eats  it  is  not  exempt  from  fin,  unlefs  the  creature 
died  a  natural  death,  or  was  {lain  by  accident,  or  by 
other  hands.  But  in  every  thing  that  concerns  reli¬ 
gion  the  Birmans  are  abundantly  liberal.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  to  kill  animals  as  objects  of  food  is  nowhere  ve¬ 
ry  fcrupuloufly  obferved,  except  by  the  rhahaans  or 
prieft s.  In  times  of  danger,  or  in  confequencc  of  fu- 
perftition,  the  king  and  his  viceroys  fometimes  iffue 
proclamations,  enjoining  obedience  to  the  facred  law  3 
but  thefe  produce  little  other  effeft  than  to  caufe  the 
animals  for  a  (hort  time  to  be  killed  with  more  fecre- 
cy  than  ufual  3  and  wherever  foreigners  are  in  que- 
ftion,  both  the  government  and  the  people  are  abun¬ 
dantly  tolerant.  The  maywoon  of  Pegu,  who  fent  to 
the  embaffy  large  fupplies  of  fruit,  rice,  oil,  tamarinds, 
and  fpices,  did  not  indeed  offer  any  butcher’s  meat  for 
the  ufe  of  the  table  3  but  they  were  allowed  to  purchafe 
and  kill  whatever  they  wanted,  fuch  as,  fowls,  kid, 
and  venifon.  When  they  had  advanced  farther  into 
the  country,  a  private  intimation  was  given  to  the  am- 
baffador,  that  there  would  be  no  crime  if  a  fervant  of 
his  fhould  kill  a  fat  bullock"  when  he  met  one  ;  that  it 
would  be  aferibed  to  accident,  and  reparation  might 
be  made  to  the  owner,  who  would  think  himfelf  amply 
recompenfed  for  his  lofs  by  two  tachals,  about  fix  {hil¬ 
lings:  and  the  beaft  being  dead,  there  could  be  no  fin 
in  eating  it,  but  that  a  public  fan6lion  could  not  pre-  121 
vioufiy  be  given  to  {laughter  one.  The  Birmans  ne-  Religious1 
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ver  quarrel  with  a  ftranger  on  account  of  his  religion. 

Their  principal  fea-port,  Rangoon,  has  long  been  the 
afylum  of  infolvent  debtors  from  the  different  fettle- 
ments  of  India.  It  is  crowded  with  foreigners  of  def- 
perate  fortunes,  who  find  from  the  Birmans  a  friendly 
reception,  and  carry  on  a  petty  trade,  which  affords  a 
decent  fubfiftence  to  thofe  who  a6t  with  prudence. 

Here  are  to  be  found  fugitives  from  all  countries  of  the 
eaft,  and  of  all  complexions  :  Malabars,  Moguls,  Per- 
finns,  Parfees,  Armenians,  Portuguefe,  French,  and 
Englifti  all  mingle  here,  and  are  engaged  in  various 
branches'  of  commerce.  The  members  of  this  difeor- 
dant  multitude  are  not  only  permitted  to  refide  under 
the  protedlion  of  government,  but  likewife  enjoy  the 
moft  liberal  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  :  They 
celebrate  their  feveral  rites  and  feftivals,  totally  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  Birmans,  who  have  no  inclination  to 
make  profelytes.  In  the  fame  ftreet  may  be  heard  the 
folemn  voice  of  the  muezzin,  calling  pious  Iftamites  to 
early  prayers,  and  the  bell  of  the  Portuguefe  chapel 
tinkling  a  fummons  to  Romifti  Chriftians.  Proceffions 
meet  and  pafs  each  other  without  giving  or  receiving 
caufe  of  offence.  The  Birmans  never  trouble  them- 
felves  about  the  religious  opinions  of  any  fe£t,  nor  dif- 
turb  their  ritual  ceremonies,  provided  they  do  not  break 
the  peace,  or  meddle  with  their  own  divinity,  Gaud¬ 
ma  ;  but  if  any  perfon  commit  an  outrage,  which  the 
muffulmans  in  their  zeal  for  the  true  faith  will  fome¬ 
times  do,  the  offender  is  fure  to  be  put  into  the  flocks  3 
and  if  that  does  not  calm  his  turbulent  enthufiafm,  they 
baftinado  him  into  tranquillity.  122 

The  rhahaans,  or  priefts,  are  a  kind  of  monks  who  Rhahaans 
live  in  cloifters,  profefs  celibacy,  and  abftain  from  or  priefts. 
every  fenfual  indulgence.  ’lhe  preferibed  punifhment 
for  a  rhahaan  deleted  in  an  aft  of  incontinence,  is 

expulfion 
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Afia.  expulfiort  and  public  difgrace.  The  delinquent  is 
feated  on  an  afs,  and  his  face  daubed  with  black  paint, 
interfperfed  with  fpots  of  white.  He  is  thus  led 
through  the  ftreets,  with  a  drum  beating  before  him, 
and  afterwards  turned  out  of  the  city.  The  juniors 
only  go  abroad  by  the  permifiion  of  the  fuperior  or 
prior  of  the  convent.  They  are  drelfed  in  a  long  loofe 
cloak,  and  yellow  is  the  only  colour  worn  by  them. 
The  rhahaans  never  drefs  their  own  vi&uals,  holding 
it  an  abufe  of  time  to  perform  any  of  the  common  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  which,  fo  long  as  they  occupy,  mult  di¬ 
vert  them  from  the  abftraft  contemplation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  elfence.  They  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
laity  ready  cooked,  and  prefer  cold  food  to  hot.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  they  begin  to  perambulate 
the  town,  to  collect  fupplies  for  the  day  :  Eadi  con¬ 
vent  fends  forth  a  certain  number  of  its  members,  who 
walk  at  a  quick  pace  through  the  ftreets,  fupporting 
with  the  right  arm  a  blue  lackered  box,  in  which  the 
donations  are  depofited  ;  thefe  ufually  confift  of  boiled 
rice  mixed  with  oil,  dried  and  pickled  fifh,  fweefe- 
meats,  fruit,  &c.  During  their  walk  they  never  caft 
their  eyes  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  keep  them 
fixed  on  the  ground  ;  they  do  not  ftop  to  folicit,  and 
feldom  even  look  at  the  donors,  who  appear  more  de- 
firous  to  beftow  than  the  others  to  receive.  The  rha¬ 
haans  eat  but  once  a-day,  at  the  hour  of  noon.  A 
much  larger  quantity  of  provifions  being  commonly  pro¬ 
cured  than  fufhees  for  the  members  of  the  convent,  the 
furplus  is  difpofed  of  as  charitably  as  it  was  given,  to 
the  needy  ftranger,  or  the  poor  fcholars  who  daily  attend 
them  to  be  inftrudled  in  letters,  and  taught  their  moral 
I2^  and  religious  duties. 

Kioums,  or  In  their  choice  of  a  reftdence,  the  rhahaans  com- 
monafte-  rnonly  felefl  the  moft  retired  fpots  they  can  find, 
ries.  where  fhady  trees,  particularly  the  tamarind  and  ba¬ 

nyan,  prote<ft  them  from  the  noonday  fun.  Their 
monafteries  are  different  from  common  houfes ;  they 
are  made  entirely  of  wood  ;  the  roof  is  compofed  of 
different  ftages  fupported  by  ftrong  pillars  ;  the  infide 
comprehends  one  large  hall  ;  the  whole  houfe  is  open 
at  the  fides,  and  no  private  apartments  are  allowed  : 
Publicity  is  the  prevailing  fyftem  of  Birman  condufl, 
and  they  admit  of  no  feerets  either  in  church  or  flate. 
All  kioums  or  monafteries,  whether  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try,  are  feminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  in 
which  boys  of  a  certain  age  are  taught  their  letters, 
and  inftrudltd  in  moral  and  religious  duties.  To  thefe 
fehools  the  neighbouring  villagers  fend  their  children, 
where  they  are  educated  gratis ,  no  diflindlion  being 
made  between  the  fon  of  the  peafant,  and  of  him  who 
wears  the  tfaloe  or  ftring  of  nobility.  A  piece  of 
ground  contiguous  to  the  grove  is  enclofed  for  a  gar¬ 
den,  where  they  fow  vegetables  and  plant  fruit  trees*, 
the  Indian  fweet  potato  and  the  plantain,  being  the 
moft  nutritious,  are  principally  cultivated.  The  cha¬ 
rity  of  the  country  people  fupplies  them  abundantly 
with  rice,  and  the  few  neceifaries  which  their  narrow 
wants  require.  Abftra61ed  from  all  worldly  confide- 
rations,  they  do  not  occupy  themfelves  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life  :  they  never  buy,  fell,  or  accept  of 
money.  Formerly  there,  were  nunneries  of  virgin 
priefteffes,  who,  like  the  rhahaans,  wore  yellow  gar¬ 
ments,  cut  off  their  hair,  and  devoted  themfelves  to 
ehaftity  and  religion  ;  but  the  Birman  .government  has 
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long  fince  abolifhed  thefe  focieties,  and  refufes  to  af-  Afiar. 
low  women,  under  pretence  of  religion,  to  be  with-  -v"-*- 

drawn  from  the  performance  of  the  important  duty  of 
contributing  to  fupport  and  increafe  the  population  of 
the  ftate.  _  124 

The  Birmans  arc  extremely  magnificent  in  the  ftruc- Temples, 
ture  of  their  temples;  that  of  Shoemadoo,  at  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Pegu,  is  moft  remarkable.  We  fliall 
therefore  give  the  defeription  of  it  at  full  length  : 

“  The  object  in  Pegu  that  moft  atra&s  and  moft  me-  125 
rits  notice,  is  the  noble  edifice  of  Shoemadoo  or  the  Temple  of 
golden  fupreme.  This  extraordinary  pile  of  buildings  ^°ema- 
is  ere&ed  on  a  double  terrace,  one  raifed  upon  another. 

The  lower  and  greater  terrace  is  about  10  feet  above 
the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  forming  an  exaft  paral¬ 
lelogram  :  the  upper  and  leffer  terrace  is  fimilar  in 
fhape,  and  rifes  about  20  feet  above  the  lower  terrace, 
or  30  above  the  level  of  the  country.  I  judged  a  fide 
of  the  lower  terrace  to  be  1391  feet;  of  the  upper  684; 

The  walls  that  fuftained  the  fides  of  the  terrace,  both 
upper  and  lower,  are  in  a  ruinous  ftate  ;  they  were  for¬ 
merly  covered  with  plafter  wrought  into  various  figures. 

The  area  of  the  lower  is  lire  wed  with  the  fragments  of 
fmall  decayed  Buildings ;  but  the  upper  is  kept  free 
from  filth,  and  is  in  tolerably  good  order.  Ther<*  is 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  this  building  and  the  fortrefs 
are  coeval,  as  the  earth  of  which  the  terraces  are  eom- 
pofed,  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ditch  ;  there 
being  no  other  excavation  in  the  city,  or  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  could  have  afforded  a  tenth  part  of  the 
quantity. 

u  The  terraces  are  afeended  by  flights  of  ftone  fieps, 
which  are  now  broken  and  negledled.  On  each  fide  are 
dwellings  of  the  rhahaans  raifed  on  timbers  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  Thefe  houfes  confift  only  of  a 
large  wall ;  the  wooden  pillars  that  fupport  them  are 
turned  with  neatnefs  ;  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles* 
and  the  fides  are  made  of  boards;  and  there  are  a  num^ 
ber  of  bare  benches  in  every  houfe,  on  which  the  rha- 
hans  fleep  ;  but  we  faw  no  other  furniture. 

u  Shoemadoo  is  a  pyramidical  building  compofed  of 
brick  and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of 
any  fort,  odlagonal  at  the  bafe,  and  fpiral  at  top  $ 

^ach  fide  of  the  bafe  meafu  res  162  feet;  this  iramenfe 
breadth  diminifties  abruptly,  and  a  fimilar  building  has 
not  unaptly  been  compared  in  fhape  to  a  large  fpeaking 
trumpet. 

“  Six  feet  from  the  ground  there  is  a  wide  projec¬ 
tion  that  (unrounds  the  bafe,  on  the  plane  of  which  are 
57  fmall  fpires  of  equal  fize,  and  equidiftant  ;  one  of 
them  meafured  27  feet  in  height,  and  40  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  at  the  bottom.  On  a  higher  ledge  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  row,  confifting  of  54  fpires  of  fimilar  fhape  and 
meafurement. 

u  A  great  variety  of  mouldings  encircle  the  building, - 
and  ornaments  fomewhat  refembling  the  lleur-de-lys  fur- 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  fpire ;  circular  mouldings 
likewife  girt  it  to  a  confiderable  height,  above  which 
there  are  ornaments  in  ftueco  not  unlike  the  leaves  of 
a  Corinthian  capital :  And  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
tee  or  umbrella,  of*  open  iron-work,  from  which  rifes  a 
rod  with  a  gilded  pennant. 

“  The  tee  or  umbrella  is  to  be  feen  on  every  facred 
building  that  is  of  a  fpiral  form  ;  the  railing  and  con- 
fecralion  of  this  laft  and  indifpenfable  appendage  is  an 

a£l 
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a&  of  high  religious  folemnity,  and  a  feafon  of  feftivi- 
ty  and  relaxation.  The  prefent  king  bellowed  the  tee 
that  covers  Shoemadoo.  It  was  made  at  the  capital  ; 
and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  came  down  from 
Ummerapoora  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  its  ele¬ 
vation. 

“  The  circumference  of  the  tee  is  56  feet ;  it  reds 
on  an  iron  axis  fixed  on  the  building,  and  is  farther  fe- 
cured  by  large  chains  ftrongly  rivetted  to  the  fpire. 
Round  the  lower  rim  of  the  tee  are  appended  a  number 
of  bells,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind,  make  a  continual 
jingling. 

“  The  tee  is  gilt,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  king  to  gild  the  whole  of  the  fpire.  All  the  leffer 
pagodas  are  ornamented  with  proportionable  umbrellas 
^ofdmilar  workmanfhip,  which  are  like  wife  encircled 
by  fmall  bells. 

“  The  extreme  height  of  the  edifice,  from  the  level 
of  the  country,  is  361  feet,  and  above  the  interior  ter¬ 
race  331  feet. 

“  On  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the  upper  terrace  there 
are  two  handfome  faloons  or  kioums  lately  ere£led,  the 
roofs  compofed  of  different  flages,  fupported  by  pil¬ 
lars  \  we  judged  the  length  of  each  to  be  about  60 
feet,  and  the  breadth  30  ;  the  ceiling  of  one  is  already 
einbellifhed  with  gold  leaf,  and  the  pillars  arc  lacker¬ 
ed  ;  the  decoration  of  the  other  is  not  yet  completed. 
They  are  made  entirely  of  wood  \  the  carving  on  the 
outfide  is  laborious  and  minute  j  we  faw  feveral  unfi- 
nifhed  figures  of  animals  and  men  in  grotefque  atti¬ 
tudes,  which  were  defigned  as  ornaments  for  different 
parts  of  the  building.  Some  images  of  Gaudma,  the 
fupreme  objedl  of  Birman  adoration,  lay  fcattered  a- 
round. 

“  At  each  angle  of  the  interior  and  higher  terrace 
there  is  a  temple  67  feet  high,  refembling  in  miniature 
the  great  temple  ;  in  front  of  that,  in  the  fouthern  cor¬ 
ner,  are  four  gigantic  reprefentations  in  mafonry  of 
Palloo  or  the  evil  genius,  half  beaft  half  human,  feated 
on  their  hams,  each  with  a  large  club  on  the  right 
fhouldei.  The  Pundoo  who  accompanied  me,  faid  that 
they  refembled  the  Rahufs  of  the  Hindoos.  Thefe  are 
guardians  of  the  temple. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  eaft  face  of  the  area  are 
two  human  figures  in  ftucco  beneath  a  gilded  umbrella } 
one  (landing  reprefents  a  man  with  a  book  before  him, 
and  a  pen  in  his  hand  \  he  is  called  Thafamee ,  the  re¬ 
corder  of  mortal  merits  and  mortal  mifdeeds  *y  the  other, 
a  female  figure  kneeling,  is  Maha  Sumdera,  the  protedl- 
refs  of  the  univerfe,  fo  long  as  the  univerfe  is  doomed  to 
lad ;  but  when  the  time  of  general  diffolution  arrives, 
by  her  hand  the  world  is  to  be  overwhelmed  and  ever- 
laftingly  deftroyed. 

“  A  fmall  brick  building,  near  the  north-eaft  angle, 
contains  an  upright  marble  (lab,  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  wide  :  there  is  a  long  legible  infeription  on 
it.  I  was  told  it  was  an  aocount  of  the  donations  of  pil¬ 
grims  of  only  a  recent  date. 

“  Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  north  face  of  the 
upper  terrace  there  is  a  wooden  (bed,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  devotees  who  come  from  a  didant  part  of 
the  country.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  temple  are  three 
large  bells  of  good  workmandiip,  fufpended  nigh  the 
ground  between  pillars ;  feveral  deers  horns  lie  drew- 
cd  around  )  thofe  who  come  to  pay  their  devotions  fird, 


take  up  one  of  the  horns  and  (Irike  the  bell  three  times, 
giving  an  alternate  ftroke  to  the  ground  :  this  a£l  I  was 
told  is  to  announce  to  the  fpirit  of  Gaudma,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  fuppliant.  There  arc  feveral  low  benches 
near  the  foot  of  the  temple  on  which  the  perfon  who 
comes  to  pray  places  his  offering,  commonly  confiding 
of  boiled  rice,  a  plate  of  fweetmeats,  or  cocoa  nut  fried 
in  oil  :  when  it  is  given,  the  devotee  cares  not  what  be¬ 
comes  of  it  y  the  crows  and  wild  dogs  often  devour  it  in 
prefence  of  the  donor,  who  never  attempts  todidurb  the 
animals.  I  faw  feveral  plates  of  vi&uals  difpofed  of  in 
this  manner,  and  underdood  it  to  be  the  cafe  with  all 
that  was  brought. 

u  There  are  many  fmall  temples  on  the  areas  of  both 
terraces,  which  arc  negledled  and  differed  to  fall  into 
decay.  Numberlefs  images  of  Gaudma  lie  indiferimi- 
nately  fcattered.  A  pious  Birman  who  purchases  an 
idol,  fird  procures  the  ceremony  of  confecration  to  be 
performed  by  the  rhahaans^  he  then  takes  his  purchafe 
to  whatever  facrcd  building  is  mod  convenient,  and 
there  places  it  within  the  dither  of  a  kioum,  or  in  the 
open  ground  before  the  temple;  nor  does  he  ever  again 
feem  to  have  any  anxiety  about  its  prefervation,  but 
leaves  the  divinity  to  fhift  for  itfelf.  Some  of  thofe  idols 
are  made  of  marble  that  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  of  the  Birman  dominions,  many  are  form¬ 
ed  of  wood  and  gilded,  and  a  few  are  of  diver.  The 
latter,  however,  are  not  ufually  expofed  and  negledled 
like  the  others.  Silver  and  gold  are  rarely  ufed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  compofition  of  houfehold  geds. 

“  On  both  the  terraces  are  a  number  of  white  cylin¬ 
drical  flags  raifed  on  bamboo  poles  ;  thefe  flags  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  rhahaans,  and  are  conddered  as  emblema¬ 
tic  of  purity  and  of  their  facred  funflions.  On  the  top 
of  the  (laff  there  is  a  henza  ot  goofe,  the  fymbol  both  of 
the  Birman  and  Pegu  nations. 

“  From  the  upper  proje&ion  that  furrounds  the  bafe 
of  Shoemadoo,  the  profpe£l  of  the  circumjacent  coun¬ 
try  is  extendve  and  pi6lurefque  ;  but  it  is  a  profpe£l  of 
nature  in  her  rudeft  date  :  there  are  few  inhabitants, 
and  fcarcely  any  cultivation.  The  hills  of  Martaban 
rife  to  the  eaftward,  and  the  Sitang  river,  winding 
along  the  plains,  gives  an  interrupted  viewT  of  its  wa¬ 
ters.  To  the  northward  about  40  miles  are  the  Galad- 
zet  hills,  whence  the  Pegu  river  takes  its  rife  \  hills  re¬ 
markable  only  for  the  noifome  effe6ls  of  their  atmo- 
fphere.  In  every  other  diredlion  the  eye  looks  over  a 
boundlefs  plain,  chequered  by  a  wild  intermixture  of 
wood  and  water.” 

The  temple  of  Shoemadoo  appears  to  be  the  larged 
in  the  Birman  dominions.  At  the  fame  time,  they 
have  many  others  formed  upon  a  dmilar  plan  and  of 
great  extent.  Of  one  of  thefe  we  (hall  take  notice, 
on  account  of  the  coincidence  between  its  name,  and 
the  name  of  a  Pagan  temple  mentioned  in  the  facred 
Scriptures.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  Birman 
tongue  the  word  fhoe,  fignifies  golden  ;  and  the  name 
of  the  temple  to  which  we  allude,  is  called  Shoedagony 
or  the  temple  of  the  golden  Dagon,  It  is  thus  deferibed  : 
“  The  temple  of  Shoedagon  or  Dagonng,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Rangoon,  is  a  very  grand 
building,  although  not  fo  high  by  25  or  30  feet  as 
that  of  Shoemadoo  at  Pegu.  It  is  much  more  orna¬ 
mented  -y  the  terrace  on  which  it  dands  is  raifed  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  ccnfiderably  higher  than  the  circum¬ 
jacent 
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Aha.  jacent  country.  It  is  afcended  by  above  1 00  ftone  fteps 
v*'""— '  that  have  been  fuffered  to  fall  into  decay.  The  fituation 
renders  Shoedagon  a  confpicuous  object  at  the  di dance 
of  many  miles.  The  tee  and  the  whole  of  the  fpire  are 
richly  gilded,  which,  when  the  fun  fhines,  exhibit  a  fin* 
gularly  fplendid  appearance. 

“  The  fraall  auxiliary  buildings  are  yet  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  tliofe  that  furround  the  bafe  of  the  Pegu  tem¬ 
ple.  Perceiving  that  feveral  of  thefe  wTere  in  a  ruinous 
ftate,  whilft  the  foundations  of  others  were  juft  laid, 
and  fome  half  finifhed,  I  afked,  why  they  did  not 
repair  the  damages  of  the  old  before  they  erefted  new 
ones,  and  was  told,  that  to  mend  a  decayed  praw  or 
temple,  though  an  aft  of  piety,  was  not  fo  meritorious 
as  to  ere£l  a  new  one ;  that  fometimes  the  old  ones 
were  repaired  by  thofe  who  were  unwilling  or  unable 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  a  complete  building  •,  but  this 
entirely  depended  on  the  means  or  inclination  of  the 
donor. 

“  The  borders  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  temple  is 
raifed  are  planted  with  fhady  trees  in  regular  rows  : 
From  this  eminence  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extenfive 
profpeft ;  the  Pegu  and  Rangoon  rivers  are  feen  wind¬ 
ing  through  a  level  woody  country,  and  the  temple  of 
Syriam,  little  inferior  to  thofe  that  have  been  de- 
feribed,  ftands  near  the  junction  of  the  ftreams.  The 
rainy  monfoon  had  now  fet  in,  and  inundations  were 
formed  in  feveral  places.  It  would  have  been  a  more 
pleafing,  though  perhaps  lefs  pi£lurefque  feene,  had  the 
plains  been  cleared  and  the  fields  laid  out  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  we  could  obferve  few  marks  of  improvement  ; 
woods,  lakes,  and  rivers,  prefented  themfelves  on  every 
1 7.6 

Private  But  although  the  Birmans  difplay  fufficient  magnifi- 

fcuildin^s.  cence  in  their  temples  and  public  buildings,  their  pri¬ 
vate  houfes  are  conftru&ed  of  very  fimple  and  cheap 
materials.  Their  king  has  even  prohibited  brick  or 
ftone  to  be  ufed  in  the  conftru&ion  of  any  private 
houfe,  from  an  apprehettfion,  it  is  faid,  that  if  people* 
were  allowed  to  ere£l  brick  houfes,  they  might  ere& 
brick  fortifications  to  the  danger  of  the  ftate.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  prohibition  isowing 
to  another  caufe.  In  the  hot  climates,  where  the  foil 
is  fertile,  if  the  population  happen  to  be  defe&ive,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  whole  country 
from  being  overrun  with  forefts,  which  is  at  prefent 
in  a  great  degree  the  cafe  in  the  Birman  dominions. 
One  of  the  eafieft  modes  of  fubduing  thefe  forefts,  con- 
fifts  of  adopting  the  meafure  now  mentioned,  of  prohi¬ 
biting  the  ufe  of  brick  or  ftone  for  private  buildings. 
In  other  refpe&s,  however,  the  houfes  are  built  with 
fufficient  attention  to  conveniency,  and  are  all  raifed 
from  the  ground,  either  on  wooden  pofts  or  bamboos, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  building  ;  fo  that  the  lower 
floor  is  above  the  ground.  The  monafteries  of  the 
rhfchaans,  and  the  habitations  of  the  higher  ranks,  are 
ufually  elevated  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  thofe  of  the 
lower  clafles  from  two  to  four.  The  walls  of  the 
houfes  are  made  of  boards  or  mats,  fupported  on  bam¬ 
boos  or  pofts.  One  inconvenience,  however,  attends 
them  all,  that  from  their  being  compofed  of  fuch  com- 
buftible  materials,  the  Inhabitants  are  under  continual 
dread  of  fire,  againft  which  they  take  every  precau¬ 
tion.  The  roofs  are  lightly  covered  ;  and  at  every 
door  ftands  a  long  bamboo  with  an  iron  hook  at  the 
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end  to  pull  down  the  thatch.  There  is  alfo  another  Afia. 

pole  with  an  iron  grating  at  the  extremity  to  fupprefs - v — 

flame  by  preffure.  Almoft  every  houfe  has  earthen 
pots  filled  with  water,  Handing  ready  on  the  roof ; 
and  a  number  of  firemen  patrol  the  ftreets  during  the 
night  to  put  out  all  fires  and  lights  after  a  certain 
h@ur. 

It  is  cuftomary  when  the  king,  or  when  perfons  of  Temporary 
high  rank  travel,  to  ere#  temporary  habitations  for  houfes, 
them,  and  this  was  done  in  honour  of  the  Britifh  era. 
bally.  Thefe  temporary  houfes  are  thus  deferibed  i 
“  The  materials  of  which  thefe  houfes  are  made,  are  al¬ 
ways  eafy  to  be  procured  ;  and  the  ftru&ure  is  fo  fim¬ 
ple,  that  a  fpacious  and  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable 
dwelling,  fuited  to  the  climate,  may  be  erefted  in  one 
day.  Our  habitation,  confifting  of  a  fmallroom  to  each, 
and  a  hail,  open  to  the  north,  in  little  more  than  four 
hours  was  in  readinefs  for  our  reception.  Fifty  or  fixty 
labourers  completed  it  in  that  time;  and,  on  emergency, 
could  perform  the  work  in  much  lefs.  Bamboos,  grafs 
for  thatching,  and  the  ground  rattan,  are  all  the  mate* 
rials  requilite  ;  not  a  nail  is  ufed  in  the  whole  edifice  ; 
a  row  of  ftrong  bamboos  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high 
are  fixed  firm  in  the  ground,  which  deferibe  the  outline, 
and  are  the  fupports  of  the  building;  fmaller  bamboos 
are  then  tied  horizontally,  by  ilrips  of  the  ground  rat¬ 
tan,  to  thefe  upright  pofts  ;  the  walls,  compofed  of  bam¬ 
boo  matts,  are  faftened  to  the  fides  with  fimilar  liga¬ 
ments  ;  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly  raifed,  and  a  roof 
formed,  over  which  thatch  is  fpread  in  regular  layers, 
and  bound  to  the  roof  by  filaments  of  rattan  ;  a  floor 
of  bamboo  grating  is  next  laid  in  the  infide,  elevated 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  ;  this  grating  is 
fupported  on  bamboos,  and  covered  with  mats  and  car¬ 
pets  :  this  ends  the  procefs,  which  is  not  more  fimple 
than  effe&ual.  When  the  workmen  take  pains,  a 
houfe  of  this  fort  is  proof  againft  very  inclement  wea¬ 
ther.  We  experienced  during  our  ftay  at  Meeaday  a 
fevere  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  no  water  penetrated 
nor  thatch  efcaped  ;  and,  if  the  tempeft  fhould  blow 
down  the  houfe,  the  inhabitants  would  run  no  rifk  of 
having  their  brains  knocked  out  or  their  bones  broken; 
the  fall  of  the  whole  fabrio  would  not  crufti  a  lady’s  lap 

do£”  .  Jtt 

In  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  the  Birmans  are  ex-  Admini- 

tremely  regular  and  formal ;  the  place  where  the  judges  ftration  of 
of  any  diftrift  fit  is  called  the  rhoom,  where  they  hear  the  juftice. 
pleadings  of  parties  or  their  counfel,  and  examine  wit- 
neffes,  whofe  depofitions  are  taken  down  in  writing. 

Thefe  depofitions  are  fent  to  the  maywoon  or  viceroy, 
who  reprefents  the  king,  and  the  judges  tranfmit  their 
opinions  along  with  the  evidence,  which  the  maywoon 
either  confirms  or  reje&s  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  and,  in 
cafes  of  capital  conviftion,  orders  execution  or  pardons 
the  culprit.  From  his  judgment  there  lies  no  appeal, 
unlefs  the  offender  hold  a  royal  commiftion  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  evidence  m’ift  be  tranfmitted  to  the  council  of 
ftate,  and  the  king  himfelf  applies  the  law  and  pro¬ 
nounces  judgment. 

The  building  denominated  the  rhoom  is  alfo  the  offi-  Therhooie* 
cial  hall  where  the  members  of  provincial  governments 
and  all  municipal  officers  are  accuftomed  to  affemble 
to  tranfaft  public  bufinefs.  Every  man  of  high  rank  in 
the  Birman  empire  is  a  magiftrate,  and  has  a  place  of 
this  description  and  name  contiguous  to  his  dwelling ; 
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but  always  on  the  outfide  of  the  enclofure  of  his  court¬ 
yard,  and  not  furrounded  by  any  fence  or  railing,  in 
order  to  manifeft  publicity,  and  (how  that  it  is  the  feat 
of  majeily  and  jufiice,  to  which  all  mankind  may  have 
free  accefs.  An  imperial  mandate  to  a  governor,  or  an 
order  from  a  governor  to  a  petty  miongee  or  chief  of  a 
fmall  town  or  diftrift,  is  invariably  opened  and  read 
aloud  in  this  fan&ified  hall.  The  Birman  government, 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  profeffes  no  fuch 
thing  as  privacy  or  concealment.  The  rhoom  is  like- 
wife  an  appendage  of  dignity,  as  it  denotes  him  to 
whofe  habitation  it  is  annexed  to  be  a  perfon  of  rank 
and  confequence  *,  a  building  of  this  fort  was  ere&ed 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  front  gate  of  the  Britifh  am- 
baffador’s  enclofure.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  ambaffadur  had  obtained  from  the  government  the 
eflabliffiment  of  certain  regulations  refpe&ing  com¬ 
merce,  and  had  returned  to  the  fea  port  of  Rangoon, 
the  viceroy  of  that  diftrift  informed  him  that  the  or¬ 
ders  for  carrying  into  effect  the  late  regulations  would 
be  publicly  read  and  regiftered  at  the  rhoom  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  viceroy  alfo  invited  him  to  fend  a 
confidential  perfon  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony ;  ad¬ 
ding,  that  the  records  were  alfo  open  to  the  public  in- 
fpecfion  *,  and  that  whoever  chofe  might,  at  any  time, 
procure  a  copy,  by  paying  a  trifling  fee  to  the  officers 
of  the  court.  The  refult  of  this  publicity  is,  that  fo¬ 
reigners,  acquainted  with  the  chara&er  of  the  people, 
do  not  helitate  to  truft  themfelves  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  country.  At  the  diftance  of  150  miles  from  the 
coaft,  including  the  windings  of  the  river,  our  embaffy 
found  a  muffulman  merchant  from  Surat,  out  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  building  a  veffel  of  four  hundred  tons  burden, 
inftead  of  building  it  at  the  fea  port  of  Rangoon.  He 
meant,  as  foon  a?  the  hull  fhould  be  finiffied,  to  float  it 
down  the  fiream.  The  inland  navigation  is  confidered 
as  dangerous  ;  but  this  merchant  chofe  to  encounter 
the  rifk  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  the  teek  timber  at  a 
cheap  rate  near  the  fpot  where  it  grows,  and  proba¬ 
bly  alfo  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  labour  at  a  more  mo¬ 
derate  price.  This  adventurer  furniffies  a  proof  of  the 
confidence  that  may  be  placed  in  the  Birman  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  fecurity  that  a  firanger  has  for  his  pro- 
perty. 

The  Birman  government  is  of  a  feudal  nature  in  the 
ftri&eft  fenfe  of  the  word.  The  people  are  a  nation 
of  foldiers  •,  every  man  in  the  kingdom  being  liable 
to  be  called  upon  military  fervice,  and  war  is  deemed 
the  mofl„honourable  occupation.  The  regular  milita¬ 
ry  efiabliffiment  of  the  nation,  however,  as  among  our 
anceftors  in  feudal  times,  is  very  inconfiderable,  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  the  royal  guards,  and  as  many  troops  as 
are  neceffary  to  preferve  the  police  of  the  capital. 
Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  amount,  in  all,  to  about  2000 
infantry,  and  300  cavalry,  though  it  is  faid  that  the 
cavalry  Scattered  in  fmall  detachments  through  the  dif- 
tri&s  adjoining  to  the  capital,  amount  to  about  2000. 
The  infantry  are  armed  with  mufkets  and  fabres,  and 
are  not  uniformly  clothed  ;  the  cavalry  in  the  king*s 
fervice,  are  natives  of  the  northern  province  of  Caffay, 
who  are  accounted  much  better  horfemen  than  the  Bir¬ 
mans  *,  they  feldom  ufe  any  other  weapon  than  a  fpear 
about  feven  or  eight  feet  long.  They  ride  like  all 
orientals  with  ffiort  ftirrups,  and  a  loofe  rein  ;  their 
drefs  is  not  unbecoming }  it  confifts  of  a  tight  coat,  with 
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fkirts  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
on  their  head  they  wear  a  turban  of  cloth  rolled  hard  y— - -J 

and  plaited,  which  forms  a  high  cone,  that  bends  back¬ 
wards  in  a  graceful  manner  5  their  horfes  are  fmall, 
but  hardy  and  a£tive,  and  are  frequently  exported  to 
the  wefttrn  peninfula.  When  an  army  is  to  be  raifed, 
a  mandate  iffues  to  all  the  viceroys  of  provinces  and 
governors  of  diftri£ts,  requiring  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  be  at  a  general  rendezvous  on  an  appointed 
day  5  the  levy  is  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the 
province  or  diftrid,  efiimated  from  the  number  of  re- 
giftered  houfes  that  it  contains ;  the  provincial  court 
determines  the  burden  which  each  houfe  is  to  bear  $ 
a  certain  number  of  houfes  fumiffi  a  recruit  among 
them,  or  pay  300  tackal  in  money,  about  40I.  or  45I.  : 

The  recruit  is  fupplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and, 
it  is  believed,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  grain,  from 
the  government  5  but  he  receives  no  pay.  The  fami¬ 
lies  of  thefe  confcripts  are  carefully  retained  in  their 
diftrids  as  hoftages  for  the  good  condud  of  their  rela¬ 
tion.  In  cafe  of  defertion  or  treachery,  the  innocent 
wife,  children,  and  parents  of  the  guilty  perfon,  are 
dragged  to  execution  without  pity ;  even  cowardice 
fubjeds  the  family  of  the  delinquent  to  capital  pu- 
niffiment,  and  this  barbarous  law  is  rigoroufly  in- 
forced.  r^t 

By  far  the  mofi  refpedable  part  of  the  Birman  mi-  War-boats, 
litary  force  is  the  ellablifhment  of  war-boats  j  every 
town  of  note  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  rivers  is 
obliged  to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  one 
or  more  boats,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
place  :  thus  the  king  can  command  at  a  very  fhort  no¬ 
tice  500  of  thefe  veffels:  They  are  conftruded  out  of 
the  folid  trunk  of  the  teek- tree,  which  is  excavated 
partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cutting  \  the  larged  are 
from  80  to  100  feet  long,  but  the  breadth  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  eight  feet,  and  even  this  fpacc  is  produced  by 
artificially  extending  the  Tides  after  the  trunk  has  been 
hollowed  :  they  carry  from  50  to  60  rowers,  who  ufe 
ffiort  oars,  that  work  on  a  fpindle.  The  prowr  is  folid, 
and  is  a  flat  furface,  on  which,  when  they  go  to  war, 
a  piece  of  ordnance  is  mounted  ;  a  fix,  a  nine,  or  even 
a  twelve  pounder.  The  gun-carriage  is  fecured  by  lath¬ 
ings  to  firong  bolts  on  each  fide,  and  fwivels  are  fre¬ 
quently  fixed  on  the  curvature  of  the  fiern.  Each 
rower  is  provided  with  a  fword  and  a  lance,  which  are 
placed  by  his  fide  while  he  plies  the  oars.  Befides  the 
boatmen,  there  are  ufually  30  foldiers  on  board,  who 
are  armed  with  mufkets:  thus  prepared,  they  go  in 
fleets  to  meet  the  foe,  and  when  in  fight,  draw  up  in  a 
line,  prefenting  their  prows  to  the  enemy.  Their  at¬ 
tack  is  extremely  impetuous  \  they  advance  with  great 
rapidity,  and  fing  a  war  fong,  at  once  to  encourage 
their  people,  daunt  their  adverfaries,  and  regulate  tho 
ffrokes  of  their  oars ;  they  generally  endeavour  to 
grapple,  and  when  that  is  effe&ed,  the  a&ion  becomes 
very  fevere,  as  thefe  people  are  endowed  with  great 
courage,  firength,  and  a&ivity.  In  times  of  peace 
they  are  fond  of  exercifing  in  their  boats,  and  they 
difplay  much  dexterity  in  the  management  of  them* 

The  veffels  being  low  in  the  water,  their  greateft 
danger  is  that  of  being  run  down  by  a  larger  boat 
ftriking  on  their  broadfide,  a  misfortune  which  the 
fleerfman  is  taught  to  dread  and  to  avoid  above  all 
other.  It  is  furprifing,  fays  the  author,  to  fee  the  fa* 
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Afia.  cility  with  which  they  fleer  and  elude  each  other  in 
U— y— —  their  mock  combats.  The  rowers  are  alfo  praftifed  to 
row  backwards,  and  impel  the  veffel  with  the  (tern 
foremod  ;  this  is  the  mode  of  retreating,  by  means  of 
which  the  artillery  (till  bears  upon  their  opponent.  The 
larged  of  the  war  boats  do  not  draw  more  than  three 
feet  water. 

Revenue.  The  revenue  of  the  Birman  king  is,  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  religion,  as  dated  in  their  facred 
books,  a  tenth  of  all  produce,  and  it  is  certain  that  one- 
tenth  is  the  amount  of  the  king’s  duty  on  all  foreign 
goods  imported  into  his  dominions.  The  revenues  ari- 
fing  from  the  cudoms  on  imports,  and  from  internal 
produce,  is  modly  taken  in  kind  ;  a  fmall  part  of  which 
is  converted  into  ca(h  :  the  red  is  didributed  as  received 
in  lieu  of  falaries  to  the  various  dependants  of  the 
court.  Princes  of  the  blood,  high  officers  of  date,  and 
provincial  governors,  receive  grants  of  provinces,  cities, 
villages,  and  farms,  to  fupport  their  dignity,  and  as 
a  remuneration  of  their  fervices  ;  the  rents  of  thefe 
alignments  they  colleft  for  their  own  benefit.  Money, 
except  on  preding  emergency,  is  never  difburfed  from 
the  royal  coffers :  to  one  man  the  fees  of  an  office  are 
allotted  ;  to  another  a  dation  where  certain  impods  are 
collefted  }  a  third  has  land  ;  each  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  his  refpeftive  employment.  By  thefe 
donations  they  are  not  only  bound  in  their  own  perfonal 
fervitude,  but  likcwife  in  that  of  all  their  dependants; 
they  are  called  flaves  of  the  king,  and,  in  turn,  their 
flaves  are  denominated  Haves  to  them  ;  the  conditions 
of  thefe  grants  include  alfo  fervices  of  war  as  well  as 
the  duties  of  office.  Thus  the  Birman  government 
exhibits  almoH  a  faithful  pifture  of  Europe  in  the 
darker  ages,  when,  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  the  principles  of  feudal  dependance  were  edablidi- 
133  *ed  by  barbarians  from  the  north. 

The  go-  This  fydem  of  feudal  dependance  may  be  confider- 
vernmerit  ec|  as  exJfting  in  the  Birman  government  in  its  pured 
feudal.  Rate#  There  are  no  hereditary  dignities  or  employ¬ 
ments;  all  honours  and  offices  on  the  demife  of  the 
poffeffor  revert  to  the  crown,  a  circum dance  which 
when  taken  along  with  the  obligation  to  military  fer- 
vice,  which  is  incumbent  upon  all  down  to  the  lowed 
of  the  people,  gives  to  this  government  that  appearance 
of  a  military  encampment  and  fubordination  which  the 
feudal  tenures  have  been  underdood  to  exhibit,  but  from 
Ranks  in  which  they  degenerated  in  Europe,  when  dignities  and 
fociety.  authority  became  hereditary.  In  confequence  of  the 
feudal  principles  which  here  prevail,  the  fubordination 
of  rank  is  maintained  and  marked  by  the  Birmans  with 
the  mod  tenacious  driftnefs.  In  the  manner  of  con- 
drufting  houfes,  whether  temporary  or  lading,  drift 
attention  is  paid  to  the  form  which  indicates  the  rank 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  nor  dare  any  fubjeft  affume  a  mode 
of  Hrufture  to  which  he  is  not  legally  entitled  :  the 
didinftion  confids  chiefly  of  the  number  of  dages  of 
which  the  roof  is  compofed ;  even  domedic  imple¬ 
ments,  fuch  as  the  betel-box,  water-flagon,  drinking- 
cup,  and  horfe-furniture,  all  exprefs  by  their  ffiape  and 
quality  the  precife  dation  of  the  owner  ;  nor  can  one 
perfon  intrude  upon  the  rights  of  another  under  penalty 
of  incurring  a  mod  fevere  punifhment,  which  is  never 
remitted.  The  tfaloe,  or  chain,  is  the  badge  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  of  which  there  are  different  degrees, 
didinguifhed  by  the  number  of  Hrings  or  fmall  chains 


that  compofe  the  ornament.  Thefe  drings  are  fadened  Afia. 
by  boffes  where  they  unite  :  three  of  open  chain-work  v— — ■ v — 
is  the  lowed  rank ;  three  of  neatly  twilled  wire  is  the 
next  ;  then  of  fix,  of  nine,  and  of  twelve  ;  no  fubjeft 
is  ever  honoured  with  a  higher  degree  than  twelve  ; 
the  king  alone  wears  24. 

As  gold  is  underdood  to  be  the  nobled  of  metals, 
the  king  of  the  Birmans,  who  is  the  foundation  of  rank, 
is  defignated  or  deferibed  by  the  appellation  of  ffj&e 
or  golden ;  thus,  a  particular  village  inhabited  by 
watermen  in  the  fervice  of  the  king,  is  called  Shoe-lee - 
raw,  or  golden  boat  village ,  nor  is  the  perfon  of  the 
fovereign  ever  fpoken  of  but  in  conjunction  with  this 
precious  metal.  When  a  fubjeft  means  to  affirm  that 
the  king  has  heard  any  thing,  he  fays,  “  It  has  reached 
the  golden  ears  he  who  has  obtained  admiffion  to* 
the  royal  prefence,  has  been  at  the  golden  feet ;  the 
perfume  of  ottar  of  rofes,  a  nobleman  obferved  one 
day,  u  was  an  odour  grateful  to  the  golden  nofe.” 

Gold  among  the  Birmans  being  a  type  of  excellence, 
is  not  merely  aferibed  to  their  king,  but  on  folemn  oe- 
cafions  it  is  placed  on  his  drefs  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
prove  not  a  little  cumberfome.  The  form  in  which  the 
ambaffadors  were  introduced  to  his  majedy,  and  the 
appearance  which  he  made,  are  thus  deferibed  :  “  On  Introduc- 
entering  the  gate,  we  perceived  the  royal  faloon  of  ce-  tion  of  am- 
remony  in  front  of  us,  and  the  court  affembled  in  all  bafTadors  to 
the  parade  of  pomp  and  decoration.  It  was  an  open^?®J^rman 
hall,  fupported  by  colonnades  of  pillars,  20  in  length 
and  only  four  in  depth  ;  we  were  conduftcd  into  it  by 
a  flight  of  deps,  and  advancing,  took  our  places  next 
the  fpace  oppofite  to  the  throne,  which  is  always  left 
vacant,  as  being  in  full  view  of  his  majedy.  On  our 
entrance,  the  bafement  of  the  throne  was  alone  vifible, 
which  we  judged  to  be  about  five  feet  high  ;  folding 
doors  fereened  the  feat  from  our  view  :  the  throne,  call¬ 
ed  ya%apalay ,  was  richly  gilded  and  carved  ;  on  each 
fide  a  fmall  gallery,  cnclofed  by  a  gilt  baludrade,  ex¬ 
tended  a  few  feet  to  the  right  and  left,  containing  four 
umbrellas  of  Hate  ;  and  on  two  tables  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  were  placed  feveral  large  veffels  of  gold,  of  va¬ 
rious  forms,  and  for  different  purpofes ;  immediately 
over  the  throne  a  fplendid  piafath  or  pyramid  rofe  in  • 
feven  dages  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  crowned 
by  a  tee  or  umbrella,  from  which  a  fpiral  rod  was  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  whole. 

“  We  had  been  feated  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  the  folding-doors  that  concealed  the 
feat  opened  with  a  loud  noife,  and  difeovered  his  ma¬ 
jedy  afeending  a  flight  of  Heps  that  led  up  to  the 
throne  from  the  inner  apartment;  he  advanced  but 
flowly,  and  feemed  not  to  poffefs  a  free  ufe  of  his 
limbs,  being  obliged  to  fupport  himfelf  with  his  hands 
on  the  baludrade.  I  was  informed,  however,  that 
this  appearance  of  weaknefs  did  not  proceed  from  any 
bodily  infirmity,  but  from  the  weight  of  the  legal  ha¬ 
biliments  in  which  he  was  clad  ;  and  if  what  we  were 
told  was  true,  that  he  carried  on  his  drefs  15  vifs,  up¬ 
wards  of  50  pounds  avoirdupois  of  gold,  his  difficulty 
of  afeent  was  not  furprifing.  On  reaching  the  top,  he 
dood  for  a  minute,  as  though  to  take  breath,  and  then 
fat  down  on  an  embroidered  cuffiion,  with  his  legs  in¬ 
verted.  His  crown  was  a  high  conical  cap,  richly 
dudded  with  precious  Hones ;  his  fingers  were  covered 
with  rings,  and  in  his  drefs  he  bore  the  appearanee  of 
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a  man  cafed  in  golden  armour,  whilft  a  gilded  or  pro¬ 
bably  a  golden  wing  on  each  (houlder  did  not  add 
much  lightnefs  to  his  figure.  His  looks  denoted  him 
to  be  betvreen  50  and  60  years  old,  of  a  ftrong  make, 
in  ftature  rather  beneath  the  middle  height,  with  hard 
features,  and  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  yet  the  expref- 
lion  of  his  countenance  was  not  unpleafing,  and  feemed, 
I  thought,  to  indicate  an  intelligent  and  inquiring 
mind. 

“  On  the  firfl  appearance  of  his  majefty,  all  the 
©ourtiers  bent  their  bodies,  and  held  their  hands  join¬ 
ed  in  an  attitude  of  fupplication.  Nothing  farther  was 
required  of  us  than  to  lean  a  little  forward,  and  to  turn 
in  our  legs  as  much  as  we  could  ;  not  any  a£l  being  fo 
impolite 'or  contrary  to  etiquette  as  to  prefent  the  foies 
of  the  feet  towards  the  face  of  a  dignified  perfon.  Four 
Bramins,  dreffed  in  white  caps  and  gowns,  chanted  the 
ufual  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  :  a  nakhaan 
then  advanced  into  the  vacant  fpace  before  the  king, 
and  recited  in  a  mufical  cadence  the  name  of  each  per¬ 
fon  who  was  to  be  introduced  on  that  day,  and  of 
whole  prefent,  in  the  charadter  of  a  fuppliant,  he  en¬ 
treated  his  majefty’s  acceptance.  My  offering  con- 
fifted  of  two  pieces  of  Benares  gold  brocade  ;  Dodlor 
Buchanan  and  Mr  Wood,  each  prefented  one.  When 
our  names  were  mentioned,  we  were  feparately  defired 
to  take  a  few  grains  of  rice  in  our  hands,  and,  joining 
them,  to  bow  to  the  king  as  low  as  we  conveniently 
could  ;  with  which  we  immediately  complied.  When 
this  ceremony  was  finifhed,  the  king  uttered  a  few  in- 
diftindt  words,  to  convey,  as  I  was  informed,  an  or¬ 
der  for  inverting  fome  perfons  prefent  with  the  in¬ 
signia  of  a  certain  degree  of  nobility  5  the  imperial 
mandate  was  inftantly  proclaimed  aloud  by  heralds 
in  the  court.  His  majefty  remained  only  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  longer,  and  during  that  time  looked  at  us  at¬ 
tentively,  but  did  not  honour  us  with  any  verbal  no¬ 
tice,  or  fpeak  at  all,  except  to  give  the  order  before 
mentioned.  When  he  rofe  to  depart,  he  manifefted 
the  fame  figns  of  infirmity  as  on  his  entrance  5  after  he 
had  withdrawn,  the  folding  doors  wfere  clofed,  and  the 
court  broke  up.” 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  among  the  Birmans  the 
royal  family  is  held  of  fo  much  importance,  that  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  throne,  every  prince  muft  be  defcended 
from  royal  parentage  by  both  father  and  mother  ;  for 
this  reafon  inceftuous  marriages  are  permitted  to 
their  princes,  but  to  nobody  elfe  ;  the  king  may  in¬ 
deed  marry  a  fecoiid  wife  of  inferior  rank  while  his 
firft  is  alive,  but  fhe  is  accounted  merely  a  concubine, 
and  her  children  are  illegitimate,  and  cannot  inherit 
the  throne. 

The  books  of  the  Birmans  are  generally  formed  of 
the  palmetto  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved 
with  a  ftylus.  Books  are  fometimes  compofed,  how¬ 
ever,  of  thin  ftrips  of  bamboo  delicately  plaited,  and 
varnifiied  over  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  fmooth 
hard  furface  upon  a  leaf  of  any  dimenfion.  This  fur- 
face  is  afterwards  gilded,  and  the  letters  traced  upon 
it  in  black  and  (hilling  japan.  The  margin  is  illumined 
by  wreaths  and  figures  of  gold,  ^he  Birmans  write 
from  left  to  right,  and  though  they  leave  no  diftinguilh- 
ing  fpace  between  their  words,  they  mark  the  paufes 
of  a  fentence  and  the  full  ftops.  Their  letters  are 
diftindl,  and  their  manufcripts  are  in  general  very 


beautiful.  Their  language  contains  33  fimple  founds, 
and  their  alphabet  conlifts  of  an  equal  number  of  di- 
ftin£t  charadlers,  exelufive  of  various  marks  and  con- 
tradlions,  which  are  explained  in  their  fpelling-book. 
Their  common  charadlers  confift  of  circles,  and  feg- 
ments  of  circles,  varioufly  difpofcd  and  combined.  The 
Birmans  are  extremely  iond  both  of  poetry  and  mufic  : 
their  poetry,  when  repeated  by  a  well-educated  perfon, 
is  extremely  melodious  5  it  is  fometimes  iri  fucceflive, 
and  fometimes  in  alternate  rhymes  :  they  have  epic  as 
well  as  religious  poems  of  high  celebrity,  and  they  are 
fond  of  reciting  in  heroic  numbers,  the  exploits  of  their 
kings  and  generals.  It  is  faid,  that  the  prowefs  of  the 
great  Alompra,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  is  record¬ 
ed  in  verfes  not  unworthy  of  his  courage  and  his  for¬ 
tune.  The  members  of  the  Britilh  embaffy  were  in¬ 
vited  by  the  maywoon  or  viceroy  of  Pegu  to  one  of 
their  dramatic  reprefen tations,  which  they  applaud  not 
a  little.  “  The  theatre  was  the  open  court,  fplendid- 
ly  illuminated  by  lamps  and  torches  5  the  maywoon 
and  his  lady  fat  in  a  projedling  balcony  of  his  houfe  ; 
we  occupied  feats  below  him,  raifed  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  carpets  j  a  crowd  of 
fpeclators  were  feated  in  a  circle  round  the  ftage.  The 
performance  began  immediately  on  our  arrival,  and  far 
excelled  any  Indian  drama  that  I  had  ever  feen.  The 
dialogue  was  fpirited  without  rant,  and  the  adlion  ani¬ 
mated  without  being  extravagant  }  the  dreffes  of  the 
principal  performers  were  ftiowy  and  becoming.  I  was 
told  that  the  beft  a&ors  were  natives  of  Siam,  a  nation, 
which  though  unable  to  contend  with  the  Birmans  and 
Peguers  in  war,  have  cultivated  with  more  fuccefs  the 
refined  arts  of  peace.  By  way  of  interlude  between 
the  adls,  a  clowniftr  buffoon  entertained  the  audience 
with  a  recital  of  different  pafiages  ♦,  and  by  grimace 
and  frequent  alterations  of  tone  and  countenance,  ex¬ 
torted  loud  peals  of  laughter  from  the  fpedlators.  The 
Birmans  feem  to  delight  in  mimickry,  and  are  very  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  pradlice,  poffefting  uncommon  verfatility  of 
countenance.  An  eminent  pradlitioner  of  this  art,  amu- 
fed  us  with  a  fpecimen  of  his  (kill,  at  our  own  houfe, 
and,  to  our  no  (mail  aftonilhment,  exhibited  a  mafterly 
difplay  of  the  paffions  in  pantomimic  looks  and  geftures; 
the  tranfitions  he  made  from  pain  to  pleafure,  from  joy 
to  delpair,  from  rage  to  mildnefs,  from  laughter  to 
tears  *  his  expreftion  of  terror,  and,  above  all,  his  look 
of  idiotifm,  were  performances  of  firft-rate  merit  in  their 
line  ;  and  we  agreed  in  opinion,  that  had  his  fates  de¬ 
creed  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  his 
genius  would  have  rivalled  that  of  any  modern  come¬ 
dian  of  the  Englifh  ftage. 

“  The  plot  of  the  drama  performed  this  evening,  I 
underftood,  was  taken  from  the  facred  text  of  the 
Ramayen  of  Balmiec  (called  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
Vcilmiec)  a  work  of  high  authority  among  the  Hindoos. 
It  reprefented  the  battles  of  the  holy  Ram,  and  the 
impious  Rahwaan,  chief  of  the  Rakufs  or  demons,  to 
revenge  the  rape  of  Sedla,  the  wife  of  Ram,  who  was 
forcibly  carried  away  by  Rahwaan,  and  bound  under 
the  fpells  of  enchantment.  Viciflitudes  of  fortune  took 
place  during  the  performance  that  feemed  highly  in- 
terefting  to  the  audience.  Ram  was  at  length  wounded 
by  a  poifoned  arrow  ;  the  fages  {killed  in  medicine  con- 
fulted  on  his  cure  ;  they  difeovered,  that  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  Indragurry  grew  a  certain  tree  that  produced  a 
1  gum, 
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Alia.  gum,  which  was  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  the  dele- 
—Y— ■*''  terious  effe&s  of  poifon  ;  but  the  diftance  was  fo  great 
that  none  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  journey.  At 
length  Honymaan,  leader  of  the  army  of  apes,  offered 
to  go  in  queft  of  it.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place,  be¬ 
ing  uncertain  which  was  the  tree,  he  took  up  half  the 
mountain  and  tranfported  it  with  eafe  :  thus  was  the 
cure  of  Ram  happily  effected,  the  enchantment  was  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  piece  ended  with  a  dance  and  fongs  of  tri¬ 
umph.  ” 

When  at  the  capital,  Ummerapoora,  our  author  de- 
fcribes  his  vilit  to  the  royal  library  in  the  following 
terms  :  “  Having  finifhed  our  introdu&ory  vifits  to  the 
different  members  of  the  royal  family,  we  had  now 
leifure  to  gratify  our  curiofity  by  viewing  whatever  the 
capital  contained  that  was  mofl  deferving  the  notice  of 
Grangers.  The  day  not  being  far  advanced,  we  walk¬ 
ed  from  the  palace  of  Pagahm  to  fee  the  pedigaut  tiek, 
or  royal  library  :  it  is  fituated  at  the  north-weft  angle 
of  the  fort,  in  the  centre  of  a  court  paved  with  broad 
flags,  and  clofe  to  a  very  handfome  kioum  or  mona- 
ftery.  Before  we  entered  the  library  we  afcended  the 
kioum,  and  found  the  infide  correfpond  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  ;  the  building  was  fpacious  and  richly 
gilded ;  the  pillars,  the  ceiling,  and  the  pannels,  were 
entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf;  and  the  image  of 
Gaudma  fhone  with  a  brilliant  luftre  ;  a  baluftrade  of 
wood,  minutely  and  beautifully  carved,  protected  the 
image  from  intruders.  On  the  pannels  of  the  avails 
were  reprefented  figures  of  inferior  agents  of  the  divi¬ 
nity,  and  of  proftrate  rhahaans  in  the  a<R  of  devotion  ; 
thefe  were  all  fhaped  in  fret -work  in  the  wood,  and 
were  of  no  contemptible  workmanfhip  :  a  well  wrought 
foliage  of  the  fame  bordered  the  pannels.  The  image 
of  Gaudma  in  this  kioum,  was  large,  and  made  of  mar¬ 
ble  ;  it  was  feated  on  a  broad  pedeftal  entirely  gilded  ; 
in  front  of  which,  within  the  baluftrade,  flood  a  hand¬ 
fome  girandole  of  cut  glafs  of  European  manufacture  : 
near  the  image  was  a  gilded  couch,  which  we  were 
informed  was  the  cuftomary  bed  of  the  principal  rha- 
haan,  or  head  of  all  the  Birman  priefthood,  when  he 
chofe  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  fort,  which  rarely  hap¬ 
pened.  It  was  fplendidly  gilt  ;  the  bottom,  however, 
was  only  a  bare  board  ;  pillars  were  not  wanting,  for 
there  were  two,  but  they  were  made  of  wood.  A  mat 
fpread  on  the  floor  is  the  higheft  luxury  of  repofe  in 
which  the  rhahaans  indulge. 

“  From  the  kioum  we  proceeded  to  vifit  the  adjacent 
library  ;  it  is  a  large  brick  building  raifed  on  a  terrace, 
and  covered  by  a  roof  of  a  very  compound  flru&ure. 
It  confifts  of  one  fquare  room,  with  an  enclofed  veranda, 
or  gallery,  furrounding  it  :  this  room  was  locked,  and 
as  we  had  not  brought  a  fpecial  order  for  feeing  it,  the 
perfon  who  had  the  care  of  the  library  faid,  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  open  the  doors  ;  but  allured  us,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  infide  different  from  what  we 
might  fee  in  the  veranda,  where  a  number  of  large 
chefts,  curioully  ornamented  with  gilding  and  japan, 
were  ranged  in  regular  order  againft  the  wall ;  I  count¬ 
ed  50,  but  there  were  many  more,  probably  not  lefs 
than- 100.  The  books  were  regularly  clalfed,  and  the 
contents  of  each  cheft  were  written  in  gold  letters  on 
the  lid.  The  librarian  opened  two,  and  fhevved  me 
fome  very  beautiful  writing  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory, 
the  margins  of  which  were  ornamented  with  flowers  of 


gold  neatly  executed.  I  faw  alfo  fome  books  written  Alia, 
in  the  ancient  Pali,  the  religious  text.  Every  thing  Vi— " »Y"" 
feemed  to  be  arranged  with  perfect  regularity,  and  I 
■was  informed,  that  there  were  books  upon  divers  fub- 
je&s;  more  on  divinity  than  any  other  5  but  hiftory, 
mufic,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance,  had  their  fe- 
parate  treatifes.  The  volumes  w7ere  difpofed  under 
diflinCt  heads,  regularly  numbered  ;  and  if  all  the  other 
chefts  were  as  well  filled  as  thofe  that  were  fubmitted 
to  our  infpeClion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  Birman 
majefty  may  poffefs  a  more  numerous  library  than  any 
potentate  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  borders 
of  China.,’  ,  « 

Books  were  afterwards  brought  for  fale  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  embaify,  but  always  clandeftinely  ;  and  an 
exorbitant  price  was  demanded,  under  pretence  that  if 
any  perfon  were  difeovered  to  have  fold  books  to  a 
foreigner  without  per  million,  he  would  be  liable  to  a 
fevere  penalty.  A  man  was  actually  imprifoned  for  an 
offence  of  this  nature,  upon  which  Captain  Symes  fent 
a  meffage  to  the  chief  woongee  or  prime  minifter,  ap- 
prifing  him  of  the  circumftance,  and  defiring  to  know 
whether  it  was  illegal  to  fell  books  to  himfelf  or  his 
fuit  ;  adding,  that  if  their  law  prohibited  it,  he  would 
rejeCt  fuch  as  in  future  might  be  brought,  and  direCl 
every  perfon  under  his  authority  to  do  the  fame.  The 
woongee  returned  a  civil  meffage,  and  the  man  was  fet 
at  liberty.  His  majefty  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  affair,  fummoned  on  the  following  day,  the  princi¬ 
pal  rhahaans  to  attend  his  council,  and  fubmitted  to 
them,  whether  or  not  it  was  confiftent  with  Birman 
tenets,  to  grant  books  that  treated  of  their  hiftory  and 
laws  to  foreigners  ?  The  conclave,  after  folemn  delibe¬ 
ration,  determined  in  the  affirmative,  and  added,  that  it 
was  not  only  admiffible,  but  laudable,  for  the  diffemina- 
tion  of  knowledge.  His  majefty  was  thereupon  pleafed 
to  order  a  handfome  copy  of  the  Razawayn,  or  hiftory 
of  their  kings,  and  of  the  Dhermafath,  or  code  of  laws, 
to  be  delivered  to  Captain  Symes  from  the  royal  library; 
each  was  contained  in  one  large  volume,  written  in  a  - 
beautiful  manner,  and  bandfomely  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  gilding.  '  g. 

Mufic  is  a  fcience  that  is  held  in  no  fmall  degree  of  Mufic. 
eftimation  throughout  the  Birman  empire,  and  is  very 
generally  cultivated  ;  there  is  fcarcely  even  a  boatman 
who  does  not  poffefs  an  inftrument  of  fome  fort  ;  they 
who  can  procure  no  better  have  at  leaft  what  is  called 
a  Jew's  harp ,  with  which  they  delight  to  beguile  half 
an  hour  of  a  cool  evening,  after  a  day  fpent  in  fevere 
labour  under  a  burning  fun.  Some  of  the  profeffional 
muficians  difplay  confiderable  fkill  and  execution  ;  and 
the  fofter  airs  are  pleafing  even  to  an  ear  unaccuftomed 
to  the  melodies  of  the  country.  The  principal  inftru- 
ments  are  a  foum  or  harp,  made  of  light  wood  hollow¬ 
ed  and  varniffied,  in  fhape  fome  what  refembling  a  canoe 
with  a  deck  ;  at  the  extremity,  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
is  neatly  fattened,  which  tapers  to  the  end,  and  riling 
curves  over  the  body  of  the  harp  ;  from  this  curvature 
the  firings,  ufually  made  of  wire,  are  extended  to  a 
bridge  on  the  belly  of  the  inftrument ;  there  are  two  ■ 
founding  holes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bridge.  The 
fize  of  the  foum  varies  from  two  to  five  feet  in  length. 

The  turr  refembles  our  violin.  It  has  only  three 
firings,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow.  The  pullaway 
is  a  common  fiagelet.  The  kyezoup  is  a  colleClion  of  ‘ 
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about  18  cymbals,  fufpcnded  in  a  bamboo  frame  :  tliefe 
cymbals,  varying  in  fize,  produce  modulated  grada¬ 
tions  of  founds.  The  patola,  or  guitar  of  the  Birmans, 
is  faid  to  be  a  curious  infirument :  it  is  the  exabl  form, 
in  miniature,  of  a  crocodile  ;  the  body  of  which  is  hol¬ 
low,  with  founding  holes  in  the  back  }  three  firings  of 
wire  extend  from  the  (boulder  to  the  tail,  to  which 
they  are  faftened.  It  is  played  on  by  the  fingers,  and 
is  generally  ufed  to  accompany  the  voice.  The  bondaw 
is  a  colleblion  of  drums,  oblong  in  form,  and  varying  in 
fize,  which  are  fufpended  perpendicularly  in  a  wooden 
frame  by  leather  thongs.  The  whole  machine  is  about 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  high.  The  perform¬ 
er  (lands  in  the  centre,  and  beats  on  the  drums  with  a 
fmall  (lick.  This  infirument  is  always  introduced  when 
there  is  a  full  band,  and  is  much  ufed  in  proceflions,  of 
which  the  Birmans  are  very  fond,  being  carried  by  two 
men,  while  the  performer  (huffles  along  in  the  infide, 
playing  as  lie  goes..  The  heem  is  the  pipe  of  Pan, 
formed  of  reeds  neatly  joined  together,  and  founded  by 
a  common  moutli-piece.  It  produces  a  very  plaintive 
melody. 

The  Birmans  divide  their  year  into  12  months, 
which,  ft  rift  ly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  called  ftj nodical, 
although  they  comprehend  the  fame  number  of  days. 
A  revolution  of  the  moon,  in  pafiing  from  one  con¬ 
sumption  with  the  fun  to  another,  is  performed  in  29 
days  1  2  hours  and  44  minutes  :  but  the  Birman  luna¬ 
tions  confifi  of  29  and  30  days  alternately,  which 
caufes  a  difference  between  the  Newtonian  and  Birman 
lunar  account  of  8  hours  and  48  minutes.  The  Birman 


months  are  as  follows : 

Days. 

Tagoo  contains 

29 

Kayoung 

30 

Nay  Young 

29 

Wazoo 

3° 

Wagoung 

29 

Toozelien 

3° 

Tandaing  Guite 

29 

Tazoung  Moang 

3° 

Gnadoh 

29 

Peeazoo 

3° 

Taboodiray 

29 

Taboung 

3° 

3J4 

In  order  to  complete  a  folar  revolution,  they  interca¬ 
late  in  every  third  year  a  month  of  30  days,  which  is 
called  Toodea  Wa%oo  ;  in  this  third  year  the  months  of 
Tagoo  and  Nay  Young  have  each  30  days  inftead  of 
29  ;  they  like  wife  fupprefs  or  pafs  over  a  day,  which,  if 
reckoned,  would  either  be  the  31ft  Taboung,  or  the  ift 
of  Tagoo  }  by  thefe  means  the  number  of  days  in  three 
folar  years  is  thus  computed  : 

Days. 

Three  lunar  years  of  354  days  each,  1062 

Intercalary  month  in  the  third  year,  30 

Two  intercalary  days  in  Tagoo  and  Nay  Young,  2 

Suppreffed  or  paffed  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1 

*°95 

This  computation  correfponds  in  the  number  of  days 
with  three  years  }  every  fourth  year,  however,  will  oc- 


cafion  the  difference  of  a  day,  on  account  of  our  biffex-  Afa. 
tile  or  leap  year  }  of  this  the  Birmans  are  fully  fenfible, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  deftbls  in  their  manner  of  rec¬ 
koning  ;  to  remedy  the  confufion  likely  to  enfue  from 
fuch  erroneous  calculations,  their  fiyle  or  mode  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  altered  by  arbitrary  authority. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Birman  month  is  fubdi- 
vided  is  fomewhat  peculiar  ;  inffead  of  reckoning  the 
days  progreflively  from  the  commencement  to  the 
clofe  of  the  month,  they  divide  it  into  two  parts,  and 
number  the  days  of  the  increafing  and  of  the  wTaning 
moon  feparately.  Each  moon  or  month  is  alfo  divided 
into  weeks  of  feven  days  each,  and  Sunday,  as  with  us, 
is  the  firft  day  of  the  Birman  week.  The  eighth  day  of 
the  increafing  moon,  the  fifteenth  or  full  moon,  and  the 
eighth  of  the  decreafing  moon,  are  obferved  as  facred 
feltivals.  On  thefe  holidays  no  bufinefs  is  tranfa&ed 
in  the  rhoom  }  mercantile  dealings  are  fufpended  } 
handicraft  occupations  are  forbidden,  and  the  ftridlly 
pious  take  no  fuftenance  between  the  rifing  and  the 
fetting  fun.  This  lafi  infiance  of  felf-denial,  however, 
is  uncommon,  except  in  the  metropolis,  where  it  is 
fubmitted  to  by  ambitious  perfons  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
tain  favour  with  the  king,  who  is  underflood  to  be  a 
great  favourer  of  the  auflerities  of  the  Birman  reli¬ 
gion.  Minute  portions  of  time  are  divided  as  follows : 

“  The  fpace  in  which  the  finger  can  be  raifed  and  de- 
preffed  is  called  charaKi ;  ten  charazi  make  one  piaan  } 
fix  piaan  one  bezana,  about  a  minute.  The  day,  of 
24  hours  commencing  at  noon,  is  divided  into  eight 
portions  or  yettee,  of  three  hours  each.  Thefe  divi- 
fions  of  time  are  afeertained  by  a  machine  refembling 
the  hour-glafs,  and  fometimes  by  a  perforated  pan 
placed  in  a  tub  of  water  5  they  are  announced  by  a 
ffroke  on  an  oblong  drum,  which  is  always  kept  near 
the  dwelling  of  the  chief  magiflrate  of  the  city,  town, 
or  village  ;  it  is  commonly  raifed  on  a  high  bam¬ 
boo  ft  age,  with  a  roof  of  mats  to  protebl  it  from  the 
weather. 

The  edifice  at  the  royal  palace  for  the  reception 
of  this  infirument  is  of  mafonry,and  very  lofty,  whence 
the  found  is  faid  to  be  diftinbtiy  conveyed  to  the  re- 
moteft  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  Birmans,  like  the  Chinefe,  have  no  coin.  Si  1- Money, 
ver  in  bullion,  and  lead,  are  the  current  moneys  of  the 
country  3  weight  and  purity  are  of  courfe  the  ftandard 
of  value,  and  in  the  ascertainment  of  both  the  natives 
are  exceedingly  fcrupulous  and  expert.  What  foreigners 
call  a  tachal ,  properly  hiat ,  is  the  moft  general  piece 
of  filver  in  circulation}  it  weighs  lodwts  ic^gr.  j  its 
fubdivifions  are,  the  tubbee,  two  of  which  make  one 
moo;  two  moo,  one  math}  four  math,  one  tackal ;  and 
one  hundred  tackal  compofe  one  vifs.  Money  fcales 
and  weights  are  all  fabricated  at  the  capital,  where 
they  are  damped,  and  afterwards  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  empire  ;  the  ufe  of  any  other  is  prohibited. 

The  bankers,  called  by  foreigners  pynions,  are  likewife 
workers  in  filver  and  affayers  of  metal.  This  is  a  clafs 
of  people  very  numerous,  and  indifpcnfably  neceffary, 
as  no  ftranger  can  undertake  either  to  pay  or  receive 
money  without  having  it  firft  examined.  Every  mer¬ 
chant  has  a  banker  of  this  defeription,  with  whom  he 
lodges  all  his  ca(h,  and  who,  for  receiving  and  paying, 
gets  an  efiablifiied  commiflion  of  one  per  cent. }  in 
confideration  of  which  he  is  refponfible  for  the  quality 
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Alia.  of  what  goes  through  his  hands ;  and  in  no  inftancc 
— sr— ■  has  it  been  known  that  breach  of  truft  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  one  of  thefe  bankers.  The  quantity  of  alloy 
varies  in  the  filver  current  in  different  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  at  Rangoon  it  is  adulterated  twenty-five  per 
cent ;  at  Ummerapoora,  fine,  or  what  is  called  flowered 
fiber,  is  mod  common  ;  in  this  latter  all  royal  dues 
are  paid.  Any  perfon  may  have  his  filver  either  pu¬ 
rified  or  depreciated  to  whatever  ftandard  he  choofes  ; 
the  neareft  filverfmith  will  be  glad  to  perform  the  work, 
free  from  charge  for  his  labour,  as  the  bringer,  by  the 
operation,  mu  ft  lofe  a  trifle,  which  the  artift  gains  ;  the 
fmall  quantity  of  metal  that  adheres  to  the  crucible  is 
his  profit. 

The  Birman  meafures  of  length  are  a  paul  gaut  or 
inch,  18  of  which  compofe  the  jaim  or  cubit;  the 
faundgaling  or  royal  cubit,  equal  to  22  inches  ■,  the 
dad  or  bamboo,  which  eonfiits  of  7  royal  cubits  ; 
IOOO  dha  make  one  Birman  league  or  dain,  nearly 
equal  to  two  Britifli  miles  and  two  furlongs;  the 
league  is  alfo  fubdivided  into  tenths.  The  Birmans 
keep  their  accounts  in  decimals,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinefe. 

The  Birmans  have  hitherto  carried  few  of  the  arts 
to  very  great  perfection.  TL  he  art  of  agriculture,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  others,  feems  in  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  Rate  ;  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to  arife  fo 
much  from  want  of  (kill  in  the  people  as  from  their 
prefent  fituation,  which  renders  great  exertions  to  pro¬ 
cure  fubfiftence  by  no  means  neceffary.  The  foil  is 
extremely  fertile,  while  the  population  is  very  fcan- 
ty  ;  the  Birmans,  therefore,  are  fomewhat  in  the  date 
of  colonilts  upon  a  new  territory  ;  land  is  abundant 
and  cheap,  while  labour  is  obtained  with  difficulty  ; 
hence  they  cultivate  only  the  mod  fertile  fpots,  and 
thefe  in  an  indifferent  manner,  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  to  nature,  which  has  been  very  bountiful 
to  them.  They  are  not,  however,  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with  fome  ufeful  pra&ices  ;  they  everywhere 
burn  the  rank  grafs,  once  a  year,  to  improve  the 
pafture.  In  fome  quarters  of  the  country  neat  farms 
are  to  be  feen,  with  lands  well  fenced  and  divided  into 
enclofures  to  receive  the  cattle,  of  which  there  are 
great  abundance  ;  the  fields  are  divided  by  thorn 
hedges  ;  the  low  grounds  are  prepared  for  rice,  and  the 
higher  lands  are  planted  with  leguminpus  fhrubs,  or  left 
143  for  pafture. 

The  Birmans  are  at  prefent  endeavouring  with  great 
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Ship-build- 

i»g. 


fpirit  to  improve  their  maritime  architecture.  formerly 
they  ufed  only  fmall  velfels,  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
boats  ;  but  having  obtained  farther  information  from 
their  communication  with  Europeans,  they  are  now 
launching  velfels  of  confiderahle  magnitude.  When 
the  Britifh  embaffy  were  at  Rangoon,  they  faw  feveral 
fhips,  upon  the  flocks  from  6cO  to  1000  tons  bur¬ 
den  ;  one  belonging  to  the  maywoon  of  Pegu,  about 
900  tons,  was  confidered,  by  profeflional  men,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  excellent  workmanfhip  ;  it  was  entirely  form¬ 
ed  by  Birman  carpenters  upon  a  French  model,  as  are 
moft  of  their  large  velfels,  the  Birmans  having  received 
their  firft  rudiments  of  the  art  from  that  nation  :  three 
or  four  velfels  of  burden  were  likewife  in  a  ftate  of 
forwardnefs  belonging  to  Englilh  adventurers.  Bir¬ 
man  fhipwrights  appear  to  finifh  their  work  well  ;  they 
are  athletic  men,  and  poffefs,  in  an  eminent  degree,. 


that  vigour  which  diftinguilhes  Europeans,  and  gives 
them  pre-eminence  over  the  enervated  natives  of  Hin-  v 
doollan.  144 

Upon  the  fea  coaft  they  manufacture  great  quan-Salt. 
tities  of  fait,  from  which  the  government  derives  a^MS 
confiderable  revenue.  Cloths  of  different  kinds  are  0  1  * 
manufactured  by  the  women  in  all  parts  of  the  empire; 
and  even  in  the  royal  palace  they  carry  on  domeftic 
manufactures.  On  a  vifit  to  the  mother  of  the  queen, 
the  ambalfador  faw,  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  her  pa¬ 
lace,  three  or  four  looms  at  work.  At  Pegu  the  wo¬ 
men  weave  for  their  own  and  their  hufbands  ufe  filk 
and  cotton  cloth  :  the  thread  is  well  fpun  ;  the  texture 
of  the  web  is  clofe  and  ftrong,  and  is  moftly  chequer¬ 
ed  like  Scotch  tartan.  At  a  town  in  the  interior, 
called  Pakang-yag ,  lituated  on  the  river  Irrawaddy, 
large  quantities  of  filken  cloth,  and  of  filk  and  cotton 
mixed,  are  manufactured.  The  filk  of  which  thefe 
goods  are  made  conies  from  Yunan,  the  fouth-wefl 
province  of  China,  in  a  raw  ftate;  the  colours  are 
bright  and  beautiful ;  the  texture  is  clofe,  and  the  cloth 
is  faid  to  wear  much  longer  than  any  Chinefe  or  In-  I4£ 
dian  manufacture.  At  a  town  called  Summei-hioum  is  Saltpetre 
the  greateft  manufactory  of  faltpetre  and  gunpowder  and  gun- 
in  the  kingdom.  From  a  prejudice  not  unulual  in  thepo^  er* 
infancy  of  commerce,  neither  faltpetre  nor  gunpowder 
is  fuffered  to  be  exported  upon  any  plea.  At  the  fub- 
urbs  of  a  town  called  Pagnhm ,  the  members  of  the 
embaffy  found  the  inhabitants  employed  in  prefting  I47 
oil  from  the  fe  fa  mum  feed;  the  grain  is  put  into  a  oil  milts, 
deep  wooden  trough,  in  which  it  is  preiTed  by  an  up¬ 
right  timber  fixed  in  a  frame  ;  the  force  is  increafed 
by  a  long  lever,  on  the  extremity  of  which  a  man  fits 
and  guides  a  bullock  that  moves  in  a  circle,  thus  turn¬ 
ing  and  pre  fling  the  feed  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  fimple,  and  anfwered  the  purpofe  effeClually*. 

There  were  not  lefs  than  200  of  thefe  mills  within  a 
narrow  compafs.  From  the  circumftances  of  the  cattle 
being  in  good  order,  wre  concluded,  that  they  were  fed. 
on  the  feed  after  the  oil  was  extracted.  The  land  about 
Pagahm  fcarcely  yields  fufticient  vegetation  to  nourifti 
goats.  143 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe,  that  we  perufed  Glafc. 
with  much  pleafure  the  following  paffage  in  Captain 
Symes’s  Account  of  his  Embaffy  :  “  Among  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  foreign  trade  which  had  found  their  way  into 
the  Birman  country,  nothing  was  held  in  higher  efti- 
mation  than  the  European  glafs-ware,  imported  into 
Rangoon  from  the  Britifli  fettlements  in  India.  The' 
art  of  vitrification  has  long  been  known  and  praCtifed 
in  moft  countries  of  the  eaft  ;  but  nowhere  can  they 
make  a  pure  tranfparent  fubftance,  like  that  which  is 
brought  from  Europe.  The  Birman  monarch,  who  is 
a  great  admirer  of  the  manufacture,  was  particularly* 
defirous  to  introduce  it  into  his  own  dominions ;  and 
fuppofing  that  every  Englifhman  muft  be  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  making  whatever  comes  from  his  own 
country,  he  fent  a  meffage  to  requeft  that  I  would 
furnifh  his  artificers  with  fuch  inftruCtions  as  might  en¬ 
able  them  to  fabricate  glafs  of  a  quality  equal  to  what 
was  made  in  England.  Unluckily  none  of  us  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  {killed  in  the  myftery  of  a  glafs-houfe  ;  all, 
therefore,  that  we  could  do,  was  to  explain  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  art,  which  Dr  Buchanan  obligingly  under¬ 
took  ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  them  in  the  acquire-  . 
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nient,  and  guide  them  in  the  practice,  I  lent  them  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica ,  and  pointed  out  the  article 
•where  the  procefs  is  fully  explained.  Baba  Sheen,  the  fe- 
cond  in  authority  at  the  port  of  Rangoon,  and  the  Arme¬ 
nian  interpreter,  tranflated  it  into  the  Birman  tongue.11 

As  the  Birmans  poffefs  within  their  country  the  whole 
materials  from  which  the  bell  kinds  of  glafs  are  prepa¬ 
red,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  this  adlive  peo¬ 
ple  would  fpeedily  be  enabled  to  reduce  to  pfadlice  the 
leffon  they  obtained  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  *, 
and  thus  the  proprietors  and  condu&ors  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  have  the  fatiffa&ion  to  know,  that  the 
former  edition  of  their  work  has  contributed  to  diffufe, 
in  the  molt  diilant  regions  of  the  globe,  a  knowledge  of 
thofe  arts  which  add  convenience  and  elegance  to  civil!* 
zed  life.  The  utility  of  their  undertaking  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  their  own  forefight,  as  they  have,  in  this 
inftance  at  lead,  laboured  for  the  inftru£lion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  a  prince  and  of  a  people,  whofe  very  name 
and  exiftence  were  unknown  to  them  when  their  labours 
-commenced.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nations  of  the 
eaft,  had  they  derived  from  their  intercoUrfe  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans  no  other  fruits  than  the  extenfion  of  fcience,  and 
the  enlargement  of  their  powers,  by  an  acquaintance 
with  that  command  over  the  different  obje£ls  of  nature, 
which  human  ingenuity  has  attained  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world. 

One  manufacture  on  which  the  Birmans  beflow  much 
attention,  muft  not  pafs  unnoticed.  It  is  carried  on  at 
a  village  called  Kyeock  Zeit ,  and  confifts  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  idols  of  marble.  Our  author  faw  30  or  40 
large  yards  crowded  with  flatuaries  at  work,  on  ima¬ 
ges  of  various  fizes,  but  all  of  the  fame  perfonage, 
Gaudma,  fitting  crofs- legged  on  a  pedeflal.  The  quar¬ 
ries  whence  the  materials  are  obtained,  are  only  a  few 
miles  diflant.  The  marble  is  brought  to  the  village 
in  blocks  ;  and  after  being  fafhioned,  the  blocks  are 
publicly  fold  to  pious  people.  The  largeft  little  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  human  fize,  and  the  price  was  faid  to  be 
100  taekals,  that  is,  12I.  or  13I.  :  but  fome  diminutive 
Gaudmas  were  to  be  difpofed  of  as  low  as  two  or  three 
taekals.  The  workmen  were  civil  and  communicative. 
Their  tools  were  a  cliifel  and  a  mallet,  and  they 
fmooth  the  image  with  freeflone  and  water.  Many 
of  the  idols  were  beautifully  polifhed,  which  is  faid  to 
be  accomplifhed  by  rubbing  the  marble  with  three 
different  forts  of  (lone  *,  the  firft  rough,  the  fecond  fiber, 
and  the  third,  fuch  as  hones  are  made  of.  The  work¬ 
men  afterwards  ufe  the  palms  of  their  hands.  This  laft 
operation  gives  it  a  tranfparent  clearnefs,  far  furpaffing 
the  brighteft  polifh  that  European  marble  ever  exhibits. 
Such  images  as  are  defigned  for  gilding,  are  not  finilhed 
fo  highly  *,  but  none  of  the  idols  are  allowed  to  be  fold 
to  any,  except  native  Birmans. 

An  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  between  Ummerapoo- 
ra  the  capital  of  the  Birman  dominions,  and  Yunan  in 
China.  The  principal  export  from  the  Birman  territory 
is  cotton,  of  which  it  is  faid  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of 
a  brown  colour,  of  which  nankeens  are  made,  the  other 
white,  like  the  cotton  of  India.  This  commodity  is 
tranfported  up  the  Irrawaddy  in  large  boats,  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Ba/noo ;  where  it  is  bartered  at  the  com¬ 
mon  market  with  Chinefe  merchants,  who  convey  it 
partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  into  the  Chinefe 
dominions.  Amber,  ivory,  precious  ftones,  betel  nut, 
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and  the  edible  nefts  brought  from  the  eaflern  Archipela¬ 
go,  are  alfo  articles  of  commerce.  In  return,  the  Bir-  ' 
mans  procure  raw  and  wrought  filks,  gold  leaf,  pre- 
ferves,  paper,  and  fome  utenfils  of  hardware.  A  great 
inland  commerce  is  alfo  carried  on  between  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  empire,  which  is 
greatly  aflifted  by  the  noble  river  Irrawaddy,  that  wa¬ 
ters  the  country.  The  chief  objedls  of  this  commerce 
are  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Several  thoufand  boats  are 
employed  in  tranfporting  rice  and  fait  from  the  fouth¬ 
ern  or  lower  provinces,  to  fupply  Ummerapoora  and 
the  northern  diftri&s.  Up  the  fame  ft  ream  are  con¬ 
veyed  China  ware  and  glafs ;  alfo  European  broad 
cloth,  with  fome  hardware  and  coarfe  muffins  from 
Bengal.  Silver,  lace,  and  precious  ftones,  are  brought 
down  by  the  merchants. 

We  have  treated  fomewhat  minutely  of  the  manners  importance 
and  fituation  of  this  people,  becaufe  they  form  a  ftrik-ofthe  Bir¬ 
ing  exception  to  the  general  features  of  the  Afiatic  m*n.s  t0 
charafter,  as  it  has  always  cxifted  among  the  other  na-^ritiftl‘ 
tions  that  inhabit  the  more  fertile  diftri&s  of  that  great 
continent.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Birmans  are 
alfo  of  importance,  in  confequence  of  their  geographi¬ 
cal  pofitiott  in  relation  to  the  great  Britiih  empire  in 
India.  A  durable  veffel  of  burthen  cannot  be  built  in 
the  Ganges  without  the  aid  of  teek  plank,  which  can 
only  be  procured  from  Pegu.  Should  the  timber  trade 
of  the  Birman  empire  therefore  be  interrupted,  the 
marine  of  Calcutta,  amounting  to  40,000  tons  of  (hip¬ 
ping,  would  be  reduced  nearly  to  annihilation.  This 
marine  has  already  been  of  importance  to  Britain.  In 
1794,  14*000  tons  of  (hipping,  almoft  entirely  India 
built,  were  freighted  to  carry  rice  to  England,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  that  article  of  food  to  three  halfpence 
per  pound.  The  maritime  ports  of  the  Birman  empire 
are  extremely  commodious  for  Indian  commerce.  Bri¬ 
tain  poffeffes  the  weftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  j  the 
Birmans  the  eaftern,  which  is  far  fuperior  to  the  former 
for  the  purpofes  of  navigation.  From  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Ganges,  is  an  unbroken  line  of  expofed  (hore,  with¬ 
out  a  (ingle  harbour  capable  of  affording  fhelter  to  a  vef¬ 
fel  of  500  tons  burden  :  But  the  Birmans  poffefs  three 
excellent  ports,  Negrais,  the  fecureft  harbour  in  the 
bay  *,  Rangoon,  and  Mergui,  each  of  which  is  as  con¬ 
venient,  and  not  lefs  acceflible  than  the  Ganges,  which 
is  the  only  Britifh.  port  in  the  whole  bay.  In  fuch  cir- 
ciimftances,  the  importance  to  the  government  of  the 
weftern  peninfula  of  retaining  a  good  underftanding 
with  thefe  people,  cannot  be  difputed.  They  are  a 
very  different  race  from  the  timid  and  paflive  Hindoos, 
whom  we  have  conquered.  Though  unequal  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  manufa&ures  or  in  arts,  yet  in  a  climate 
adapted  to  their  natural  conftitution  and  unfriendly  to 
ours,  they  might  prove  dangerous  enemies,  in  a  con- 
teft  with  whom  much  might  be  loft,  and  nothing  can 
be  gained.  .  . 

After  this  account  of  the  Birmans  and  their  empire,  The  re- 
it  will  be  unneceffary  to  take  much  notice  of  the  reft  ofmainder  of 
the  eaftern  peninfula,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  terri-  the  eaftern 
tory  appear  upon  the  whole  to  poffefs  the  fame  gene-Penl  u 
ral  character,  laws,  and  manners.  To  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  Birman  territory,  the  great  eaftern  peninfula 
becomes  forked,  or  divides  itfelf  into  two  feparate  pe- 
ninfulas,  with  the  gulf  of  Siam  between  them.  The 
moft  wefterly  of  thefe  two  peninfulas,  is  a  narrow  tra& 
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of  country  called  Malacca ,  which  ft  retches  Couth  ward 
to  a  great  di  fiance,  till  it  approaches  the  equator.  The 
peninlula  to  the  eallward  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  is  much 
broader  than  the  other,  but  proceeds  to  a  much  lefs  di¬ 
ftance  Couth  ward.  The  city  of  Siam  ftands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  that  name,  where  the  divifion  of  Farther 
India  into  two  peninCulas  commences.  The  peninCula, 
beyond  the  Siamefe  territory,  contains  the  countries 
called  Ciattrpa ,  Cambodia ,  and  Cochin-China ,  on  the 
eaft,  and  Tonquin  on  the  north-eaft. 

The  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  by  which  the  penin- 
fula  of  Malacca  joins  the  continent,  is  only  about  50 
miles  in  breadth.  To  the  weftward  of  it,  at  the  di 
fiance  of  260  miles,  is  tin?  ifland  of  Junkfeilon,  which 
yields  confiderable  quantities  of  tin.  In  1784,  500 
tons  of  that  metal  were  exported.  Malacca  itfelf  yields 
few  commodities  for  exportation,  excepting  ivory  and 
tin.  The  city  of  Malacca,  however,  is  a  true  empo¬ 
rium  or  magazine  of  the  various  rich  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  brought  from  the  furrounding  countries.  This 
coaft  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  gold,  on  account  of  which  it  received  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Aurea  Cherfonefus .  Some  imagine  this  to 
have  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  though  others  con¬ 
tend  that  Ophir  was  a  port  in  Africa.  One  reafon 
for  fufpe£ting  this  or  Come  other  port  of  India  to  have 
been  Ophir,  is  this,  that  Solomon’s  fleet  is  Caid  to  have 
brought  home  peacocks.  Thefe  birds  are  natives  of 
India,  and  at  that  early  period  were  unknown  in  the  in¬ 
terior  or  fouthern  coafts  of  Africa.  It  is  farther  to  be 
remarked,  that  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  peninCula, 
much  gold  is  found  near  Pahang.  This  town  is  fitu- 
ated  in  N.  Lat.  30  50',  in  a  moft  fruitful  country,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  which  has  an  eftuary  of  about  a 
mile  broad.  The  river  contains  much  gold.  Lumps 
of  five  or  fix  ounces  weight  are  Caid  to  have  been 
found.  It  is  brought  up  by  divers.  Sometimes  eight 
hundred  weight  has  been  exported,  This  place,  there¬ 
fore,  might  well  be  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  ;  and  the 
Jewifh  hiftorian,  Jofephus,  a&ually  fixes  it  here. 

Trangano  or  Tringoran,  a  fmall  town  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Pahang,  is  Ceated  on  a  river  near  the  Cea.  It 
conlifts  of  about  IOOO  houfes,  half  of  which  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  Chinefe,  who  traffic  in  their  junks  to  Siam, 
Cambodia,  and  Tonquin.  Trangano  is  moft  deliciouf- 
ly  fituated  amidft  low  hills,  covered  with  the  eternal 
verdure  of  undeciduous  trees.  Lemons,  oranges,  man- 
goftc^ns,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  Indies,  grow  here  in 
perfe£tion  ;  and  the  valleys  produce  grain,  pulfe,  fugar, 
and  efpecially  pepper,  in  great  abundance  ;  but  only 
in  confequence  of  the  induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  for  the 
Malays  themfelves  are  too  indolent  to  make  the  earth 
yield  its  full  increafe.  We  know  too  little  of  the  an¬ 
cient  hiftory  of  this  fingular  people  in  particular,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  peninCula  beyond  the  Ganges  in 
general,  to  be  able  to  account  in  a  fatisfaflnry  manner 
for  their  prefent  ftate,  or  their  connexion  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  adjoining  tribes  and  ftates.  The  ancients 
formed  of  the  whole  of  this  great  eaftern  peninfula, 
along  both  fides  of  the  bay  of ‘Siam,  a  mighty  empire, 
to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  Thin  a,  or  Since, 
diftinguifhing  them  from  the  Chinefe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Hindoos  on  the  other.  T  he  fimilarity  of 
charadfer  and  euftoms  that  is  to  be  found  among  the 
whole  of  thefe  ftates  of  Birmah,  Malacca,  Siam.  Cambo- 
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dia,  Cochin-China,  and  Tonquin,  render  the  f  xiflence  of 
fuch  an  ancient  empire  extremely  probable.  It  may  have  * 
been  deftroyed  by  Tartar  conquell  or  internal  revolutions, 
and  the  inhabitants  may  have  loft  a  great  part  of  the 
civilization,  and  a  multitude  of  the  arts,  which  they 
once  poffeffed.  That  this  laft  fuppofition  is  not  only 
probable,  but  in  Come  degree  true,  is  fuffieiently  de- 
monftrated  by  a  fa£l  mentioned  by  Captain  Symes,  in 
the  account  already  noticed,  of  his  embaffv  to  Umrne- 
rapoora.  He  Caw  in  many  places  beautiful  vaults  and 
arches  formed  of  ftone  or  brick,  fupporting  lofty  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  he  learned,  that  the  art  of  conftrudling 
vaults  or  arches  is  at  prefent  entirely  loft  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  no  Birman  workman  will  at  the  prefent 
period  engage  to  ere£l  a  building  of  that  kind.  155 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninCula  be-  Character 
yond  the  Ganges,  appears  to  be  more  ftrikingly  mark- of  the  Ma- 
ed  in  the  Malays  than  any  other  people  ;  and  at  Come 
remote  period,  they  have  undoubtedly  made  a  eonli- 
derable  figure  in  thefe  regions,  and  mult  have  poffeffed 
a  great  Cpirit  of  national  enterprife.  They  differ  from 
the  other  ftates  of  the  peninfula  only  in  this,  that  the 
Arabs  have  converted  them  to  Mahometanifm.  I  he 
feudal  fyftem  at  prefent  exifts  among  them  in  full  per- 
fe&ion  or  barbarity.  They  have  the  fame  pride  o£ 
honour  and  delight  in  war  that  diftinguifh  the  Bir¬ 
mans,  and  that  marked  the  chara&er  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe.  1  hey  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  petty  chiefs,  who  are  engaged  in  endlefs  and 
fanguinary  hoftilities  againft  each  other.  Like  the 
Birmans,  the  people  in  their  perfons  are  robuft,  but 
not  tall.  They  are  a&ive  and  rtftlels,  and  their  fero¬ 
city  in  war  is  unbounded  :  No  enterprife  is  Co  danger¬ 
ous  as  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  it.  Not  only 
will  a  handful  of  them  in  a  boat  attempt  to  board  an 
European  veffel  of  any  fize,  and  to  murder  the  crew 
with  their  poniards  ;  but  when  employed  by  the 
Dutch  as  foldiers  in  their  wars  againft  the  Englifhor 
Portuguefe,  14  or  20  of  them  have  -been  known  to 
fally  from  a  fort,  under  cover  of  the  fmoke  of  the  can¬ 
non  ;  and  having  found  their  way  in  an  inftant  into 
one  of  the  batteries  of  the  befiegers,  they  have  ftabbed 
almoft  the  whole  gunners  while  working  the  artillery, 
and  retreated  with  little  lofs,  and  before  effedlual.mea- 
fures  could  be  taken  againft  them.  The  Dutch  are  Co 
cautious  with  regard  to  them,  that  unlefs  in  cafe  of  ex¬ 
treme  neceftitv,  they  never  employ  above  two  or  three 
of  them  at  once  as  mariners  on  board  the  fame  ftiip  ; 

Yet  this  people,  barbarous  as  they  now  are,  have  at 
one  .period  made  fuch  national  exertions,  that  their 
race  and  language  is  found  to  extend  over  a  very  large  156 
portion  of  the  globe.  To  the  Couth  and  eaft  of  Ma-  AfiatJc  Ar- 
laeca  the  great  Afiatic  Archipelago  is  fituated,  con-  ch,Pela£°* 
taining  a  multitude  of  ifles  of  immerfe  extent.  Over 
a  great  part  of  thefe  ifles  the  Malays  have  fpread 
themfelves,  and  their  language  is  lpoken.  The  firft 
ifland  to  the  Couth  and  Couth- weft  of  Malacca  is  Suma¬ 
tra,  the  paffage  between  which  and  the  main  land,  is 
called  the  fraits  of  Malacca.  The  ifland  of  Sumatra 
is  crofted  in  the  middle  by  the  equator  :  its  length  is 
about  800  miles,  and  its 'breadth  about  13c.  A  range 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  ifland,  fometimes 
in  a  double  or  triple  chain,  with  beautiful  valleys  be¬ 
tween  them;  but  unlcfs  where  cleared,  both  valleys 
and  mountains  are  clothed  with  fhady  forefts.  1  he 
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ifland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  gold,  and  a  moun¬ 
tain  under  the  line  is  called  Ophir ,  which  affords  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  the  (hips  of  King  So¬ 
lomon  came  to  this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  13,842 
feet  high,  or  two  miles  and  1094  yards.  The  Malays 
upon  the  ifland  are  faid  to  be  fkilful  artifts  in  works  of 
fillagree,  in  both  gold  and  filvcr.  Sugar,  ivory,  teek 
wood,  and  all  the  other  tropical  productions,  are  found 
upon  it  ;  but  its  climate  is  extremely  deflruCtive  to 
Europeans.  Though  no  fnow  is  ever  feen  on  the  ifland, 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  like  thofe  of  other 
Alpine  regions,  are  fubjsCt  to  monftrous  wens  in  the 
neck,  or  goitres. 

To  the  eaft  of  Sumatra,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
flraits  of  Sunda,  is  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  which  alfo 
the  Malays  abound,  and  in  which  the  Dutch  have 
their  fettlement  of  Batavia.  Like  Sumatra,  a  chain 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  middle  of  it,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  Eaftward  of  Java  is 
the  great  ifland  of  Borneo,  immediately  under  the  line. 

A  great  part  of  the  coafts  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays, 
though  Moors  and  Javanefe  are  alfo  found  here.  It 
produces  all  the  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  that 
are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Indies.  The  inte- 
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dia,  extending  along  the  banks  of  its  river,  which  Alia, 
flows  in  a  courfe  nearly  parallel  to  the  river  of  Siam.  » -y— -■ 

The  molt  foutherly  point  of  the  country,  being  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  is  called  Cape 
Cambodia,  beyond  which  the  coaft  turns  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  and  the  river  Cambodia  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea  through  feveral  mouths,  forming  by  its  allu¬ 
vions  a  very  fertile  traCt  of  territory,  like  the  rivers  of 
Siam  and  of  Birmah.  The  capital  Hands  90  miles  up 
the  river,  and  confifts  only  of  one  ftreet,  built  on  arr 
eminence,  to  preferve  it  during  the  inundations  :  The 
prefent  city  of  Cambodia,  is  fuppofed  to  be  near  the  I(.p 
fite  of  Thin  a  Metropolis  Sinarnm ,  of  Ptolemy  and  Mar- Ancient, 
cianus.  Mr  Caverhill  quotes  Argenfol  for  the  proof,  c*ty* 
and  fays,  on  his  authority,  that  marble  ruins  of  an  ex- 
tenlive  city  have  been  difeovered  to  the  north-weft  of 
Cambodia  :  yet  Ptolemy  relates,  that  it  was  not  fur- 
rounded  with  fuch  walls,  nor  had  any  thing  worth 
mentioning.  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  Maris  Erythrcei% 
calls  it  the  greateft  of  the  inland  cities,  and  that  it  fent 
to  Barygaza,  the  modern  Barochia,  on  the  wellerii 
fide  of  Hindooftan,  wool,  thread,  and  othonium  feri - 
cum .  Thefe  were  carried  the  whole  of  the  journey  by 

men  on  foot  :  prodigious  indeed  mull  the  journey  have 


rior  is  mountainous,  but  unhealthy  ;  and  this,  like,  all  m  been,  if  it  is  true  that  they  w'ent  through  BaCtra,  a 


the  reft  of  thefe  illands,  is  fubjeCt  to  frequent  and  very 
dangerous  earthquakes.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  other  illands  in  its  neighbourhood  are  ex¬ 
tremely  barbarous,  and  have  been  driven  from  the  fea 
coaft  by  the  Malays  and  other  Grangers.  To  the  north- 
eafl  of  Borneo  are  the  Philippine  illands;  and  to  the 
fouth-eaft  are  Celebes  and  the  Molucca  illes,  beyond 
which  is  New  Guinea,  with  a  multitude  of  adjoining 
illands,  all  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes  of  little  im¬ 
portance  in  a  general  view  of  Alia.  To  the  fouth  of 
all  thefe  illands  is  the  vaft  ifland,  or  rather  continent,  of 
New  Holland,  which  is  fcarcely  inhabited,  though 
equial  in  lize  to  Europe. 

Heturning  to  the  continent  of  Farther  India,  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  is  lituated,  as  already  mentioned,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  Birman  territory.  The  city  Hands  at  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  called  Meinatn ,  which  fertilizes  the 
country,  and  affords  an  internal  navigation  to  a  confi- 
derable  diflance.  ,  The  river  is  deep,  rapid,  and  broad¬ 
er  than  the  Elbe.  The  upper  part  is  rocky  and  in¬ 
terrupted  by  cataraCts.  At  its  lower  part,  the  flream 
divides  into  feveral  channels,  paffing  through  a  level 
country,  which  it  fertilizes  by  periodical  inundations. 
The  country  is  woody.  The  houfes,  like  thofe  of  the 
Birmans,  are  raifed  aloft  on  Hilts  or  poll-  *,  but  upon 
the  river  a  kind  of  floating  habitations  are  ufed,  in 
which  many  people  conflantly  refide,  and  occafionally 
move  from  place  to  place  when  the  waters  are  high. 
The  capital  is  in  latitude  140  30*,  and  is  furrounded 
by  a  lofty  brick  wall,  which  has  not  always  been  able, 
as  already  noticed,  to  defend  it  againft  the  arms  of  the 
Birmans.  Rice  is  produced  in  amazing  crops,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Indies  rife  up  with  little  or  no  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Logwood,  like  that  cut  in  Campeachy,  is  faid 
to  be  one  of  the  productions  of  the  country.  The 
Siamefe  territory  is  very  narrow  from  eafl  to  weft,  but 
extends  northward  along  its  own  river  to  a  confiderable 
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he  eafl  ward  of  Siam  is  the  kingdom  of  Cambo- 


detour  of  amazing  extent.  The  kingdom  of  Cambo¬ 
dia  was  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Raehmi. 

It  was  vi filed  in  the  ninth  century  by  two  Arabian  tra¬ 
vellers,  who  report,  that  the  fineft  muflins  in  the  world 
were  made  there,  and  that  the  natives  wore  garments  fo 
fine,  that  they  might  be  drawn  through  a  middle-fized 
ring.  The  fame  writers  tell  wonderful  things  of  the 
karkandan  or  unicorn  ;  but  from  the  whole  defeription, 
it  is  evident,  that  they  mean  no  other  animal  than  the 
one-horned  rhinoceros.  ,  j50 

The  noted  ifland  of  Pulo  Condore  lies  about  1 5  Ifland  of 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  weftern  channel  of  the  Pulo  Con- 
Cambodia.  It  is  fituated  in  latitude  8°  40'.  Its  form^0^' 
is  that  of  a  crefcent ;  the  length  not  above  eight  miles, 
the  greateft  breadth  about  two :  the  whole  is  lofty 
and  mountainous,  and  it  is  furrounded  by  leffer  ifles. 

The  name  is  derived  from  pulo,  an  i fie,  and  condore , 
a  calabafh,  from  its  production  of  that  fruit.  It  was 
vifited  by  Dampier  in  1686.  Here  Dampier’s  crew 
found  the.cuflom  to  prevail  which  we  have  noticed, 
among  the  inferior  clafs  of  Birmans,  which  exifis  over 
the  whole  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  of  the  people 
of  ordinary  rank  allowing  their  women  to  live  with 
ftrangers.  Our  poet,  Prior,  bumoroufly  exaggerates 
the  praCtice,  and  by  miftake  aferibes  it  to  the  Chi- 
nefe, 

u  In  China,  Dampier’s  travels  tell  ye, 

(Look  in  his  index  for  Pagelli), 
boon  as  the  Britifli  fliips  unmoor, 

And  jolly  long-boats  row  to  fhore  ; 

Dow  n  come  the  nobles  of  the  land, 

Each  brings  his  daughter  in  his  hand  y 
Befeeching  th’  imperious  tar, 

To  make  her  but  one  hour  his  care. 

The  tender  mother  Hands  affrighted, 

Left  her  dear  daughter  fhould  be  flighted  m7 
And  poor  Mifs  Yaya  dreads  the  fhame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  (lie  came.” 

Eaftward  of  the  eftuarics  of  the  river  of  Cambodia,  is  Ciampa. 

the 
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'  miles  along  the  fhore 
The  people  appear  to 
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Ciampa,  extending  about  150 
:  the  breadth  not  exceeding  90. 
be  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe 
that  inhabit  the  reft  of  the  peninfula,  but  their  chief 
is  tributary  to  the  Cochin-Chinefe,  whom,  however, 
they  excel  in  naval,  though  not  in  military  affairs. 
Their  (hips,  or  junks,  are  extremely  well  built  5  they 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fifheries,  which  are  very 
confiderable,  and  form  their  moft  important  fource  of 
commerce.  The  Chinefe  fend  fhips  very  frequently  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country  laden  with  tea,  an 
inferior  fort  of  filk,  porcelain,  and  fome  other  com¬ 
modities  of  that  empire.  They  take  in  return  gold 
and  columbo  wood,  to  be  burnt  on  the  tombs  of  their 
anceftors  and  relations,  or  before  the  altars  of  their  di¬ 
vinities.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  ftrange  mixture 
of  religions  here  exifts,  in  confequence  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  neighbouring  nations  upon  this  fmall  ma¬ 
ritime  ftate.  Many  of  the  people  are  Mahometans. 
Others  are  followers  of  the  Chinefe  philofopher,  Con¬ 
fucius  \  a  third  fort  are  worfhippers  of  Gaudma  ;  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  people  jumble  all  thefe  fyftems 
together.  They  all  agree,  however,  to  tolerate  each 
other. 

To  the  e  aft  ward  of  its  tributary,  Ciampa,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cochin-China  begins,  forming  a  long  ftripe  of 
territory  along  the  eaftern  fhoije  of  the  farther  peninfu¬ 
la  of  India.  To  the  weffward  it  is  limited  by  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  coaft  of 
the  Chinefe  fea,  or  eaftern  Pacific  ocean.  The  whole 
of  Cochin-China,  beginning  from  the  borders  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  is  in  form  of  a  bow,  bending  into  the  ocean  as 
far  as  Cape  Varelle,  in  Lat.  130,  when  it  inclines  to 
its  northern  extremity,  in  Lat.  170  30'.  The  whole 
length  of  this  great  curvature  is  about  five  hundred  and 
fixty  miles,  the  breadth  not  exceeding  that  which  we 
have  aferibed  to  Ciampa.  The  northern  borders  are 
defended  by  a  wall,  which  runs  from  the  fea  to  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  and  forbids  all  approach  from 
that  quarter,  as  the  inacceflihle  chain  itfelf  does  every 
attempt  of  invafton  from  their  weftern  neighbours.  The 
lower  parts  of  this  kingdom  are  overflowed  during  the 
rainy  feafon  *,  and  here,  as  elfewhere  in  India,  rice  is 
the  greateft  harveft  :  a  kind  as  white  as  fnow  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  on  the  mountains  and  dry  foils  :  when  dreffed,  it  is 
of  a  flimy  vifeous  nature,  and  is  made  into  paftes.  Su¬ 
gar,  cotton,  pepper,  and  other  Indian  commodities,  are 
alfo  cultivated  here  in  great  abundance  by  the  labour 
of  free  men,  and  are  articles  of  commerce  with  China. 
Among  other  commodities  which  are  exported,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  filk,  and  of  certain  kinds  of  wood  much 
efteemed  in  the  eaft,  fuch  as,  aloes  wood,  or  agollo- 
cha,  erroneoufiv  called  eag/ewood ,  columbo,  and  others, 
of  value  either  in  mechanics  or  for  their  fweet  feent. 
The  price  of  columbo  wood  on  the  very  fpot  is  five  du¬ 
cats  a  pound,  at  the  ports  fixteen,  and  in  Japan,  to 
which  much  is  exported,  two  hundred.  A  pillow  of 
this  wood  is  the  higheft  luxury  of  the  orientalifts,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Japanefe,  who  will  give  three  or  four 
hundred  ducats  per  pound  for  a  piece  big  enough  for 
that  purpofe.  The  agollocha  bears  a  good  price,  great 
quantities  being  (hipped  for  Hindooftan  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Hindoos,  to  burn  their  dead,  who  feem  to  emulate 
the  ancient  Romans  in  the  aromatic  profusion  of  their 
funeral  piles* 
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The  war-boats  of  the  Cochin-Chinefe  are  very  nu-  Afin. 

merous,  and  referable  thofe  of  the  Birmans.  Thofe1 - - - 

allotted  to  the  defence  of  the  coaft  are  finely  painted 
and  highly  varnifhed,  rowed  with  fifty  oars,  and  carry  pQWerof 
a  cannon  at  the  head,  and  two  fmall  ones  on  each  fide.  Cochin- 
The  navy  of  the  country  is  quickly  manned,  every  di-  China. 
ftri£l  being  bound  to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of  Tai¬ 
lors,  who  ferve  with  alacrity,  as  they  are  well  treated, 
and  their  wives  and  children  fupported  during  their 
abfence.  They  are  dreffed  in  uniform,  with  a  gilt  hel¬ 
met,  and  a  cloak  which  leaves  their  right  arm  quite 
bare. 

The  Cochin-Chinefe  have  confiderable  fifheries,  and 
both  confume  and  export  fifh  in  large  quantities.  They 
make  ufe  of  elephants  as  beafts  of  burden.  On  the  backs 
of  thefe  huge  animals  they  place  a  machine  like  the 
body  of  a  coach,  which  conveys  of  outfide  and  infide 
paffengers  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  perfons.  When 
the  elephants  arrive  at  a  river,  they  take  the  water  very 
readily,  and  even  convey  their  fare  in  perfe£l  fafety  over 
an  arm  of  the  fea  a  mile  wide.  The  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  refemble  the  Chinefe  in  their  perfons,  but  they  are 
lefs  in  body,  and  more  brave  and  a£live.  The  com¬ 
plexion  of  thofe  on  the  coaft  is  olive  :  that  of  the  inland 
inhabitants  near  the  mountains  is  fairer,  and  approaches 
to  that  of  Europeans.  . 

The  bay  of  Tonquin  begins  near  the  wall  of  Cochin-  Tonquin* 
China,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  kingdom. 

The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  bounded  on  the  eaftern  fide 
by  the  ifland  of  Hainan.  The  tides  of  this  bay  have 
long  been  remarked  on  account  of  the  following  pecu¬ 
liarity,  that  a  Angle  flux  and  reflux  occupies  a  full  pe-  # 
riod  of  24  hours.  The  kingdom  of  Tonquin  is  very 
narrow  towards  the  fouth,  at  the  Cochin-Chinefe  wall. 

To  the  weft  it  is  there  bounded  by  the  Cochin-Chi¬ 
nefe  chain  of  mountains,  which  foon  retires,  and  gra¬ 
dually  leaves  a  larger  and  larger  expanfe  to  the  great 
plain  of  which  this  kingdom  confifts.  The  country  is 
very  populous,  being  thick'  fet  with  villages.  It  is 
watered  by  a  river,  which,  coming  from  the  north  or 
north-weft,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  country,  Ton¬ 
quin.  It  enters  the  bay  by  two  mouths,  one  of  which, 
having  only  1 2  feet  water,  is  frequented  by  the  flat- 
bottomed  veffels  of  the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe  j  but  the 
other  being  deeper,  is  frequented  by  European  veffels. 

The  river  is  fubje£t,  like  all  others  in  that  territory, 
to  periodical  floods,  which  fertilize  the  foil,  and  enable 
it  to  give  forth  abundant  crops  of  rice  and  other  pro¬ 
ductions  of  v?arm  climates.  The  natives  are  acquaint¬ 
ed,  like  the  Birmans,  with  the  pra&ice  of  rearing  occa- 
fional  dwellings  for  any  temporary  purpofe.  About 
fix  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  village 
of  Domea,  ufually  confi fling  of  a  hundred  houfes  \  yet, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  European  fhips,  it  foon  increafes 
to  a  large  town.  The  natives  refort,  for  the  fake  of 
trade,  from  all  parts.  Houfes  fuddenly  fpring  up  •,  for 
being  only  conftru&ed  of  frames  of  bamboo,  and  the 
roof  of  palm  or  other  leaves,  a  temporary  town  is  quick¬ 
ly  formed,  in  which  a  fair  is  kept  as  long  as  the  fhips 
remain  in  the  harbour.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Cochin- 
China,  Chinefe  opinions  and  notions  prevail  in  a  con¬ 
fiderable  degree.  The  religion  of  the  country  appears 
to  be  that  of  Budho,  or  Gaudma.  Here  alfo,  as 
among  the  Birmans  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  ftrange  pra&ice  pre- 
5  D  2  vails 
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vails  of  rendering  the  teeth  black  by  means  of  art.  All  cific  ocean  on  the  eaft. 
'  perfons,  high  or  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  undergoing  a  dyeing  procefs,  for  the  purpofe 
of  avoiding  that  difgrace  to  human  nature,  of  having 
teeth  white,  like  thofe  of  dogs  or  elephants.  Prior  men¬ 
tions  this  cuftom,  but  transfers  it  to  the  Chinefe : 


1 
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A  ffa. 


Review  of 
the  eaftern 
peninfula. 


“  In  China,  none  hold  women  fweet, 

“  Unlefs  their  fnags  are  black  as  jet : 

“  King  Chiku  put  nine  queens  to  death, 

“  Convict  on  ftatute  iv’ry  teeth.” 

From  the  brief  defeription  here  given  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  underftand  the  phyfical 
afpeft  of  the  great  peninfula  of  Farther  India,  and  the 
political  divifions  which  have  refulted  from  it.  Ara- 
can  on  the  weft,  and  Cochin-China  on  the  eaft  of  the 
peninfula,  bear  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  each 
other.  They  both  confift  of  a  narrow  tra£l  of  fertile 
territory,  extending  along  the  fhore,  and  having  be¬ 
hind  them  towards  the  continent  a  large  chain  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  which  form  the  natural  as  well 
as  political  boundary.  The  reft  of  the  peninfula  is 
chiefly  formed  in  the  following  manner  : — Several 
chains  of  mountains  run  from  north  to  fouth.  Be¬ 
tween  every  two  chains  is  a  tra£l  of  fertile  country, 
watered  by  a  large  river,  proceeding  alfo  from  north 
toward  the  fouth.  Each  of  thefe  valleys  forms  a 
kingdom,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  and  bounded  to 
the  eaft  and  the  weft  by  a  chain  of  mountains  :  Thus 
are  formed  the  countries  of  Birmah,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
and  Tonquin.  The  narrow  peninfula  of  Malacca, 
however,  mull  be  regarded  as  a  fort  of  territory  by  it- 
felf,  probably  formed  by  a  continuation  to  a  great  di- 
ftance  fouth  ward  of  the  chain  of  mountains  that  di¬ 
vides  the  Birman  from  the  Siamefe  territory.  Were 
it  poffible  to  unite  into  one  empire  the  various  nations 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  inhabiting  this  vaft  penin¬ 
fula  of  India  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Ganges,  the  vigo¬ 
rous  chara&er  of  the  people  would  probably  render- 
them  extremely  formidable  to  their  neighbours  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  on  the  north  eaft,  as  well  as  the  Hindoos  of  the 
weftern  peninfula.  Any  union  of  thefe  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  into  one  ft  ate,  though  a  poffible  event,  could  on¬ 
ly  be  accomplilhed  during  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
after  many  ftruggles,  in  confequence  of  the  bravery  of 
the  people,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  they  engage 
in  war.  The  Birmans  have  indeed  conquered  Pegu, 


but  only  in  confequence  of  a  long  continuance  of  the 
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moft  fanguinar/  conffi&s,  which  exhaufted  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  both  ftates,  and  almoft  deftroyed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  country.  Aracan  was,  no  doubt,  more 
caiily  united  to  the  Birman  empire;  but  this  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  arofe  from  its  being  accidentally  ill  governed, 
and  perhaps  alfo  from  its  vicinity  to  Hindooftan,  which 
had  led  its  inhabitants  to  acquire  much  of  the  feeble 
charafler  of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  contefts  between  the 
Birmans  and  the  Siamefe,  it  appeared  that  neither  of  the 
nations  could  be  fubdued,  and  that  before  the  one  of 
them  could  enlarge  its  territory,  it  muft  nearly  extermi¬ 
nate  the  population  of.  the  other. 

From  the  peninfula  of  Farther  India,  we  proceed 
north-eaftward  to  China,  of  which  we  ftiall  not  here 
find  it  necefthry  to  fay  much.  As  already  mentioned, 
it  is  the  tra£l  of  country  which  forms  the  gradual  de- 
feent  from  the  high  regions  of  Tartary  towards  the  Pa- 
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The  dominion  of  the  Chinefe 
emperor  extends  over  a  civilized  people,  from  the  ftraits  < 
of  Hainan,  in  N.  Lat.  200  13',  to  the  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Pe-tche-li,  in  Lat.  410  15',  comprehending 
a  fpacc  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  above  a  thoufand.  Or,  more  accurately, 
according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney’s  embafly,  China  Proper  includes  a  fpace  of 
1, 297,999  fquare  miles,  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
333,000,000.  The  ifland  of  Hainan,  already  mention- {fle  of  Hal¬ 
ed,  is  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  empire;  but  it  is  nan. 
only  half  fubdued,  the  natives  in  the  interior  of  it  main¬ 
taining  their  independence  amidft  lofty  mountains.  It 
produces  gold,  and  tile  lapis  lazuli ,  which  is  in  great 
requeft  among  the  Chinefe,  for  giving  a  blue  glazing  to 
their  porcelain.  It  has  confiderable  filKeries  on  its 
coafts.  From  the  continent  oppofite  to  this  ifland  the 
coaft  proceeds  towards  the  north-eaft  to  the  bay  of  Can- 
ton,  which  is  the  port  frequented  by  Europeans.  At  Canton. 
Canton  begins  the  celebrated  imperial  canal,  or  paflage 
by  water,  which  reaches  from  hence  within  land  to  Pe¬ 
kin,  and  the  extremities  of  the  empire  ;  an  extent  of 
about  1800  Englifh  miles.  Part  of  this  inland  naviga¬ 
tion  is  formed  by  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  reft  of  it  con- 
fifts  of  a  canal  900  miles  in  length,  and  a  fathom  and  a 
half  in  depth.  On  the  courfe  of  this  internal  naviga¬ 
tion,  multitudes  of  populous  cities  are  fituated,  amidft  a 
country  in  which  the  cultivation  of  every  part  of  the 
foil  is  carried  on  with  the  moft  minute  attention  and 
economy.  > 

Of  the  coafts  of  China,  and  indeed  of  the  country  at  Coafts  of 
large,  not  much  is  known,  in  confequence  of  the  jea-^hina. 
loufy  which  they  entertain  of  all  foreigners,  and  of  the 
great  rigour  with  which  they  put  in  force  their  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  trade  in  any  of  their  ports  except  Canton. 

The  next  province  to  the  north-eaft,  proceeding 
along  the  coaft,  is  called  Foo-tchien .  The  country  h 
hilly  and  irregular :  but,  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  fides  of  the  hills  are  formed  into  terraces,  af- 
cending  in  a  feries  of  twenty  or  thirty,  one  above  an¬ 
other;  and  thefe  terraces  are  often  continued  for  feveral 
miles  in  length.  Water  is  forced  up  to  thefe  terraces  in 
pipes  of  bamboo,  and  grain  and  other  vegetables  are 
cultivated  upon  them.  On  an  ifland  called  A-/mvy,  on 
the  coaft  of  this  province,  is  a  vaft  rocking  ftone,  of  40 
tons  weight,  moveable  by  the  flighteft  touch.  Oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  coaft,  alfo,  is  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  90 
leagues  in  length  and  30  in  breadth. — The  next  pro¬ 
vince  northward  on  the  eaftern  coaft  is  called  Tc/ie - 
Tchiar/g,  Like  the  reft  of  China,  it  is  amazingly  com¬ 
mercial.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  embroidered  filks, 
its  timber,  its  forefts  of  bamboo,  its  falt-works  upon  the 
coafts,  its  mufhrooms,  hams,  and  vegetable  tallow.  A 
great  part  of  the  province  has  been  won  from  the  fea, 
as  Holland  was  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  guarded  by  im- 
menfe  mounds  from  the  fury  of  the  waves  ;  and  thefe 
mounds  remain  as  ftupendous  marks  of  the  induftry  of 
this  moft  populous  nation.  They  far  exceed  the  fimilar 
dykes  of  Holland,  as  they  have  a  much  more  powerful 
ocean  to  refill  than  that  which  aflails  the  coaft  of  the 
European  low  countries. 

The  next  province  northward  is  called  Kyang-Nan,  wild7filk 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  which  is  the  great  and  worms, 
rapid  river  Whang-ho-hoo.  Among  the  curiofities  of 
this  province  is  Laid  to  be  the  worm  that  fabricates  not 
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Afia.  the  common  filk,  but  that  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which 
— y— he  and  the  ancient  writers  believed  to  be  the  only  fpe- 
cies  of  that  beautiful  produ£Hon.  Pliny  reprefents  filk 
as  a  vegetable,  combed  from  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
trees.  His  error  is  not  furprifing  j  for  the  wild  worms 
of  this  province,  which  referable  caterpillars,  fpin  their 
webs  on  fhrubs  and  butties,  and  furniih  as  great  quanti¬ 
ties  as  the  domeftic  worms.  This  filk  cotts  in  a  manner 
nothing,  and  is  fo  firong  that  the  goods  made  from  it 
are  uncommonly  lafting. 

From  hence  northward,  the  Chinefe  coaft  is  expofed 
not  to  the  open  ocean,  but  to  a  gulf,  the  eaftern  fide 
of  which  con  lifts  of  the  peninfuia  of  Korea.  In  Lat. 
38°  1  2!  begins  the  province  of  Pe-tche-!i  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  in  N.  Lat.  30°  takes  a  north-eaftern  di¬ 
rection,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  gulf  finifties  China  Pro¬ 
per,  in  N.  Lat.  40°.  The  capital,  Pekin,  is  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  about  100  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pei-ho.  The  empire  ends  about 
150  miles  farther,  in  Lat  40°  45',  where  the  celebra¬ 
ted  wall  begins,  whofe  length  in  a  ftraight  line  is  700 
or  800  miles,  and  including  its  windings  and  afeents  over 
craggy  mountains,  or  defeents  into  deep  valleys,  may  ' 
be  eftimated  at  double  that  length.  It  was  intended  as 
a  bulwark  againft  the  invafions  of  the  Tartars  on  this 
moll  acceflible  fide  of  the  empire  ;  but  this  purpofe  it 
172  has  never  fuccefsfully  fulfilled. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  China  is  liable  to  fevere  viciftitudes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  heat  is  powerful  during.  the 
fummer,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  in  a 
fouthern  latitude,  and  becaufe  its  great  extent  does  not 
admit  of  its  being  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  fea.  At 
the  fame  time  its  vicinity  to  Siberia  on  the  north,  and 
to  the  elevated  country  of  Tartary  on  the  weft,  the 
mountains  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow, 
expofe  it  to  a  degree  of  cold  in  winter  greater  than 
what  is  known  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Chinefe  rivers,  efpecially 
towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  have^a  far 
more  rapid  current  than  thofe  of  either  peninfuia  of  In¬ 
dia  :  the  reafon  is,  the  country  of  China  is  itfelf  much 
more  elevated  than  India.  It  rifes  far  more  fuddenly 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  than  India  does  from  its  own 
feas.  Hence  is  is  enabled  to  oppofe  a  more  powerful 
front  to  the  waters  which  wafh  its  coafts,  and  which, 
impelled  by  the  trade  winds,  would  otherwife  very  ra¬ 
pidly  encroach  upon  the  land  in  this  quarter  of  the 
1  globe. 

Polygamy  In  China,  domeftic  life  is  undoubtedly  upon  a  worfe 
of  the  Chi.  footing  than  in  the  Indian  peninfulas.  The  Hindoos 
nefe.  who  have  not  become  Mahometans  are  monogamifts  4 

and  we  have  feen  that  the  fame  law  prevails  among  the 
Birmans  and  the  other  nations  of  the  eaftern  peninfu¬ 
ia.  But  in  China  polygamy  has  always  been  allowed. 
This  neceffarily  produces  an  unfocial  mode  of  living, 
and  the  jealous  feclufion  of  one  half  of  the  human 
fpecies  which  uniformly  attends  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  law.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  per- 
miftion  of  polygamy,  accompanied  as  it  is.  in  China, 
by  a  law  of  fucceflion,  which  admits  of  no  right  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture,  but  divides  the  whole  property  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  equally  among  the  children,  mav  contribute  in- 
no  fmall  degree  to  the  production  of  the  crowded  po¬ 
pulation  that  is  found  to  exift  in  this  empire.  1  he  lu¬ 
xury  and  fenfuality  of  rich  men  is  thus  direCted  into  a 
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particular  channel.  Inftead  of  becoming  cftentatious 
and  magnificent  in  their  drefs,  equipage,  and  .houfes, ' 
they  are  led  to  expend  their  wealth  in  fupporting  and 
rearing  up  very  numerous  families.  174 

The  ftru&ure  of  the  Chinefe  government  perhaps  Chinefe  go- 
deferves  even  more  attention  from  philofophers  than  it  vernment. 
has  hitherto  obtained.  They  acknowledge  in  their 
emperor  abfolute  power  in  the  molt  unlimited  degree. 

From  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  however,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  power  can  be  direftly  exerted  over  only 
a  few  individuals  of  the  immenfe  foeiety  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  The  people  at  large  muft  neceffarily  be  go¬ 
verned  by  delegated  authority  j  and  the  value  of  the 
Conftitution  of  the  ftate,  or  of  the  mode  of  government, 
muft  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  fele&ion  is 
made  of  thofe  magiftrates  to  whom  the  imperial  power 
is  intruded.  The  Chinefe  emperor,  like  other  Afiatic 
princes,  will  naturally  be  led  to  pafs  much  of  his  time 
in  the  luxury  of  his  palace  among  eunuchs  and  wo¬ 
men.  Were  the  nomination  of  the  magiftrates  of  the 
empire  altogether  intruded  to  fuch  a  man,  it  is  evident 
that  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  would  fpeedily  go  in¬ 
to  eonfufion,  and  ufurpation  and  anarchy  prevail. 

This,  however,  rarely  occurs  ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Chinefe  government  to  reconcile  defpo- 
tifm  with  a  regular  and  prudent  adminiftration  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  luxury  and  weaknefs  of  the  prince,  with 
fidelity  and  ability  on  the  part  of  his  minifters.  Fo¬ 
reign  conqueft  does  not  alter  this  order  of  things.  I  be 
ftrangers  fpeedily  coalefce  with  the  vanquished  people, 
and  the  conqueror  fubmits  his  arbitrary  will  to  the  cu- 
ftoms  that  he  finds  eftabliflied  among  a  wealthy  and  a 
numerous  people.  Hence  the  civilization  of  China  has 
exifted  from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  It  has  had  pe¬ 
riods  of  interruption  and  of  anarchy,  during  which  the 
nation  has  fubmitted  to  ftrangers  ;  but  thefe  ftrangers 
foon  ceafed  to  be  known  as  fuch.  The  ancient  laws 
of  the  empire,  by  the  admiration  which  they  excited, 
fubdued  the  minds  of  the  barbarians,  whofe  arms  had 
proved  irrefiftible. 

The  oftenfible  maxim  of  the  Chinefe  government  or 
conftitution  is  this:  that  paternal  authority  is  in  all  fitu- 
ations  to  berefpeCted  and  implicitly  obeyed  ;  that  the 
emperor  is  the  father  of  the  people,  and  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  with  boundlefs  reverence  as  fuch  ;  that  all  inferior 
magiftrates  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  fame  point  of 
view  ;  and  the  feverities  they  infli 61  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  not  as  the  punifhment  of  criminals,  but  as  the  chaf- 
tifement  of  children  intended  for  their  benefit.  From 
the  nature  of  the  human  character,  however,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  fiCtion,  applied  to  a  Tartarian  conqueror 
recently  feated  upon  the  throne,  would  only  go  a  fhort 
way  to  preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  and  that, 
even  under  a  long  eftabliflied  line  of  hereditary  princes, 
it  would  have  little  effeCl  in  reftraining  the  ambition 
of  enterprifing  individuals,  or  in  preferving  the  fubmif- 
fion  of  a  difeontented  people.  It  may  operate  at  times 
perhaps  as  a  falutary  prejudice  on  the  minds  of  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  or  it  may  afford  a  plaufible  juftifi- 
cation  of  that  implicit  obedience  in  the  people,  and  ab¬ 
folute  power  in  the  prince,  which  are  eftablifhed  and 
maintained  by  more  powerful  means  )  but  farther  its 
influence  can  fcarcely  extend. 

The  radical  principle  of  the  political  conftitution  of 
China  muft  confift  of  a  more  powerful  and  efficient 
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Afia.  principle,  which  appears  to  be  this: — The  lav/,  or  an- 
— ~v~— "  cient  cuilom  of  China,  fo  arranges  affairs,  that  the  bed 
informed  men  in  the  country,  and  thofe  whofe  charac¬ 
ters  are  molt  unexceptionable,  fhall  at  all  times  poffefs 
the  power  of  the  hate  and  the  adminiftration  of  public 
bufmefs.  Literature  there  affords  the  means  of  ad¬ 
vancement ;  and  China  affords  the  fmgular  example  of 
a  country  governed  by  its  men  of  letters.  In  this  em¬ 
pire  no  order  of  nobility  or  of  magidracy  is  hereditary. 
The  whole  country,  however,  is  ruled  by  a  privileged 
clafs  of  individuals  called  Mandarins ,  and  it  is  upon 
the  mode  in  which  this  ruling  clafs  is  nominated,  or 
feleXed  from  the  mafs  of  the  people,  that  the  peculia¬ 
rity  of  the  Chinefe  conilitution  and  its  whole  value  de¬ 
pend.  There  are  two  fets  of  mandarins,  the  civil  and 
the  military,  who  are  employed  in  thefe  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  public  ferviee.  Of  each  department 
there  are  fix  or  feven  claffes  or  orders  of  mandarins, 
afeending  above  eaeh  other  in  a  regular  gradation  of 
rank.  The  fon  of  the  lowed  perfon  in  the  date  is  al¬ 
lowed  at  certain  appointed  periods  to  prefent  himfelf 
for  trial  before  the  mandarins  of  his  diftriX,  either  ci¬ 
vil  or  military.  If  his  eharaXer  is  without  reproach, 
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internal  tranquillity  of  fuch  a  nation,  becaufe  the  abled 
men  that  it  contains  are  at  the  head  of  all  affairs  ;  and  1 
the  power  which  refults  from  uniting  intelleXual  fupe- 
riority  to  the  authority  of  offiee  mud*  evidently  prove 
irrefiftible.  The  adminidration,  alfo,  of  public  bud- 
nefs  will  in  general  be  well  conduced,  beeaufe  the  in¬ 
ferior  mandarins,  unproteXed  by  family  connexions, 
will  have  no  means  of  fecuring  indemnity  for  ill  con- 
duX,  and  becaufe  their  ambition  will  naturally  lead 
them  eondantly  to  endeavour  to  reeommend  themfelves 
to  thofe  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  whofe  publie  approbation 
affords  the  only  means  of  obtaining  farther  preferment. 
Accordingly,  in  no  eountry  in  the  world  has  any  go¬ 
vernment  found  it  praXicable  to  execute  and  keep  in 
repair  fueh  immenfe  publie  works  as  are  found  in  Chi¬ 
na.  Their  prodigious  canals  and  regular  roads,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  immenfe  public  magazines  of  grain  accu¬ 
mulated  to  guard  againd  any  partial  or  general  fear- 
city,  demondrate  this  to  the  fatisfaXion  of  every  tra¬ 
veller. 
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and  if  after  various  examinations,  his  learning  or  fkill 
in  the  appointed  exereifes  appear  complete,  he  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  rank  of  a  mandarin  of  the  lowed  order, 
whieh  makes  him  a  candidate  for  certain  public  offices, 
as  the  emperor,  unlefs  in  very  dngular  eafes,  only  con¬ 
fers  public  employments  upon  mandarins  thus  found 
duly  qualified.  After  a  certain  time  he  may  prefent 
himfelf  for  trial  in  his  didriX  before  the  next  fuperior 
order  of  mandarins,  and,  %  if  received  into  their  num¬ 
ber,  his  rank  in  lociety  is  proportionably  augmented, 
and  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  dill  higher  employ¬ 
ments.  He  may  thus  afeend  by  force  of  talents,  and 
of  an  unblcmifhed  reputation,  through  all  the  orders  of 
mandarins,  till  he  is  enrolled  in  the  highed  clafs,  out 
of  whieh  the  miniders  of  date,  governors  of  provinces, 
and  commanders  of  armies  are  appointed.  In  the  dif¬ 
ferent  examinations  and  trials,  favour  or  hereditary  in- 
tered  can  give  little  affidance  to  the  candidate  ;  for  no 
mandarin  ever  holds  an  office  in  the  province  where  he 
was  born  \  fo  that  the  judges  cannot  be  the  kindred  of 
the  perfons  who  appear  before  them  for  examination 
or  trial. 

One  would  almod  fuppofe  that  fueh  a  conditution 
mud  be  abfolutely  perfeX.  The  edablidiment  of  a 
of  the  Chi- hereditary  reigning  family  at  its  head  repreffes  inordi- 
nefe  conftt-nate  ambition,  and  prevents  military  ufurpations  by 
foldiers  of  fortune.  As  the  emperor  poffeffes  the  power 
of  appointing  any  one  of  the  imperial  family  as  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  the  hazard  is  avoided  of  having  at  any  time  an 
idiot  or  an  infant  placed  at  the  head  of  the  date.  The 
expence  of  his  court  can  be  of  little  importance  in  this 
mighty  empire.  The  abfolute  power  aferibed  to  him 
can  do  little  harm,  as  he  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by 
the  abled  and  mod  virtuous  men  of  the  nation.  The 
manners  of  the  people  cannot  become  corrupted,  be¬ 
caufe  vice  is  not  kept  in  eountenanee  by  the  bad  ex¬ 
ample  of  powerful  men  ;  as  didinXion  and  power  can 
only  be  attained  by  perfons  whofe  integrity  of  conduX 
is  proved  to  the  fatisfaXion  of  men  of  advanced  age, 
who  have  themfelves  rifen  to  eminence  by  the  accom- 
pliffiments  of  their  minds  and  the  purity  of  their  lives. 
It  mud  be  difficult,  or  almod  impoffible,  to  didurb  the 


Yet  this  apparently  unexceptionable  government,  Bad  effeXs 
which  produces  a  numerous,  an  indudrious,  a  peaee-  .t^e  ^1“ 
ful,  and  wealthy  people,  does  undoubtedly  contain  in^^®11  bl" 
a  moral  or  intelleXual  point  of  view,  fome  great  and 
radical  defeX.  It  is  true,  that  under  it  men  become 
no  worfe;  but  it  is  alfo  true  that  they  beeome  no  bet¬ 
ter.  No  improvements  are  ever  made ;  arts  and 
fciences  have  remained  for  ages  in  the  fame  date  \  in¬ 
vention  is  unknown  :  Imitation,  regularity,  and  rou¬ 
tine,  pervade  every  order  of  fociety,  and  lull  the  hu¬ 
man  faculties  into  everlading  dumber.  Though  the 
Chinefe  annals  extend  to  many  thoufands  of  years  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  yet  in  a  few  centuries,  the  Europeans,  emer¬ 
ging  from  barbarifm,  have  been  able  to  furpafs  them 
in  every  fcience,  and  almod  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  The 
prefent  Chinefe  are  precifely  what  their  forefathers 
were  4000  years  ago,  and  ffiould  their  political  ar¬ 
rangement  continue  for  ages  to  come,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  they  will  rife  above  their  prefent 
ffate.  With  all  their  literature  and  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  give  to  it,  they  do  not  yet  praXife  alpha¬ 
betical  writing ;  but  having  a  mark  for  every  feparate 
word,  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  fpend  many  years  in 
learning  to  write  and  read.  Though  they  have  been 
acquainted  with  gunpowder  from  a  very  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  military  art  among  them  is  fo  contempti¬ 
ble,  or  fuch  is  underdood  to  be  the  feeblenefs  of  their 
charaXer,  that  it  is  believed  an  European  army  of 
I00,0C0  men  would  find  little  difficulty  in  dethron¬ 
ing  their  emperor,  and  feizing  the  government  of  the 
eountry.  177 

The  imbecility  of  charaXer,  or  the  ffagnation  of  The  deteX 
intelleX  which  takes  plaee  in  China,  eannot  be  aferib-  ^tl^0n°of 
ed  to  religion  as  among  the  fuperditious  Hindoos,  for^ina. 
they  tolerate  all  religions  :  they  even  admit  of  no  re¬ 
ligious  edabliffiment,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  fuppofed,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  of  the  fame 
religion  with  the  more  vigorous  and  aXive  Birmans. 

The  weaknefs  of  the  Chinefe,  therefore,  and  want  of 
progrefs  in  improvement,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  af¬ 
eribed  to  the  manner  in  whieh  power  and  preferment 
are  obtained  under  their  political  conditution.  In  all 
countries  the  higher  claffes  of  fociety  are  apt  to  be 
afraid  of  novelties,  becaufe  their  fituation  eannot  be- 
made  better.  The  lower  claffes,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
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Ada.  ceiving  themfelves  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 

~ y  —  " 1  readily  fet  changes  at  defiance,  and  are  fond  of  whatever 
promifes  to  improve  their  condition.  Hence  they  ap¬ 
plaud  and  patronize,  though  frequently  to  their  coil,  the 
fearlefs,  the  ambitious,  and  the  contrivers  of  whatever 
is  bold  or  uncommon.  The  higher  clafles  naturally 
oppofe  all  this,  and  patronize  among  their  inferiors  the 
qualities  of  caution,  docility,  fubmiflion,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  fartheft  from  innovation  or  an  impatience  of  con- 
troul.  In  every  fociety,  ambitious  men  regulate  their 
conduft  in  the  waybeft  calculated  to  recommend  them 
to  thofe  from  whom  promotion  comes.  Hence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  confequence  of  the  exigence  in  the  political 
conftitution  of  a  portion  of  popular  patronage,  afpiring 
individuals  have  often  attempted  to  recommend  them- 
felves  to  notice  by  turbulence,  and  by  loud  declara¬ 
tion  that  ’all  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be  altered.  But 
in  a  fociety  arranged  like  China,  every  candidate  for 
preferment  mu  ft  neceffarily  ftudy  to  regulate  his  con- 
du£l  and  manners  in  the  way  moft  acceptable  to  hi>  fu- 
periors,  who  in  that  country  are  a  fet  of  wealthy  and 
prudent  old  men.  He  will,  therefore,  like  a  ftudent 
on  trial  for  a  degree  at  one  of  our  univerfities,  avoid 
whatever  looks  like  novelty,  ralhnefs,  or  difrefpe£t  for 
thofe  above  him  :  He  will  labour  to  fpeak  as  they 
fpeak,  and  to  think  as  they  think  :  thus  ambition  it- 
felf  will  make  him  tame  and  fubmiftive,  and  the  paf- 
fion  for  diftin£tion  will  render  him  careful  to  keep  in 
the  beaten  track,  and  to  fubdue  his  mind  to  an  unqua¬ 
lified  acquiefcence  in  whatever  has  been  long  efta- 
blifhed.  A  fociety,  whofe  moft  vigorous  members  are 
thus  conftantly  occupied  in  fubduing  their  own  minds, 
and  reducing  them  to  this  paftive  temper  and  to  a 
correfponding  demeanour,  will  neceffarily  poflefs  the 
chara&er  of  prudence,  languor,  timidity,  and  perpe¬ 
tual  old  age  :  It  will  hate  novelty  and  invention,  which 
will  render  improvement  impofiible,  becaufe  all  im¬ 
provements  are  new,  and  the  refult  of  a  reftlefs  fpirit. 
Could  the  Chinefe  conftitution  be  reverfed  5  were  the 
firft  or  lowed  clafs  of  mandarins  elected  by  the  multi¬ 
tude,  or  by  perfons  of  moderate  wealth  ;  were  the  fe- 
cond  clafs  ele&ed  by  the  firft,  the  third  clafs  by  the 
fecond  and  fo  upwards  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  intel- 
le&ual  character  of  the  people  would  fpeedily  alter, 
and  they  would  become  as  reftlefs  and  enterprifing,  as 
they  are  now  paftive  and  ftationary.  That  the  happi- 
nefs  of  this  multitude  of  people  would  not  by  fuch  a 
change  be  increafed,  is  undoubtedly  very  true  ^  that 
they  might  even  in  confequence  of  it  be  expo  fed  to 
many  fanguinary  convulftons,  is  alfo  very  probable  : 
but  their  rank  in  the  fcale  of  intelligent  beings  would 
be  altered,  and  their  importance  among  nations  would 
be  immeafurably  increafed.  Foreigners  would  ceafe 
to  be  obje&s  of  terror  to  a  people  ruled  by  men  of  an 
enterprifing  chara&er  :  To  preferve  tranquillity  at 
home,  it  would  be  found  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to 
obje£!s  of  diftant  enterprife  :  the  immenfe  population 
of  this  empire  would  enable  and  compel  it  to  cover 
all  Afia  with  its  colonies  ;  to  fill  the  Indian  ocean  with 
its  fleets,  and  the  iftes  with  its  commercial  and  politi¬ 
cs  cal  eftablifhments. 

ixorea.  Adjacent  to  the  north-eaftern  quarter  of  China,  and 

oppofite  to  a  part  of  the  Chinefe  coaft,  is  the  peninfula 
of  Korea,  extending  from  latitude  4 2°  50'  to  latitude 
340  5  bounded  on  one.  fide  by  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-li, 


and  on  the  eaftern  fide  by  the  Japanefe  gulf.  Japan  Afia. 
expends  the  whole  length  of  the  coaft  of  Korea,  and  — 
even  ftrei*ches  beyond  its  fouthern  part.  Korea  is  of 
an  oblong  form  ;  about  10O  leagues  in  breadth,  and  180 
in  length.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  people,  and  have 
been  conquered  at  different  periods  by  the  Japanefe,  the 
Tartars,  and  the  Chinefe.  The  yoke  of  China,  however, 
is  very  light,  as  the  Chinefe  fear,  that  fevere  treatment 
might  at  fome  period  induce  them  to  unite  with  the 
Ruffians,  who  have  advanced  through  Siberia  towards 
the  Chinefe  frontiers.  Korea  is  mountainous,  and  pro¬ 
ducts  moft  of  the  European  fruits  and  foreft  trees*,  it 
wras  prote£led  by  a  wall  to  the  north  -  weft,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  a  Tartar  conqueft,  and  is 
now  neglected.  The  government  is  regular,  and  the 
cuftoms  and  laws  refemble  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  1  lie 
natives  carry  on  a  great  commerce  openly  with  China, 
and  clnndeftinely  with  Japan,  the  Philippine  iftes,  and 
perhaps  Java  :  They  alfo  trade  with  the  Ruffians  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  and  procure  from  them  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  furs,  which  they  convey  to  China,  and  repre- 
fent  there  as  the  produce  of  their  own  country.  Id 
facilitate  their  illicit  trade  with  the  Japanefe,  the  lat¬ 
ter  have  ceded  to  them  a  fmall  iftand  called  Sufi  m  a 
near  their  coaft.  As  they  poffefs  abundance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  goods,  no  part  of  which  they  purchafe  in  China, 
they  are  underftood  to  obtain  them  by  their  trade  with 
the  Dutch  at  Batavia. 

To  the  eaftward  of  the  Chinefe  coaft,  and  fouth  ofLiquejo 
the  peninfula  of  Korea,  are  feveral  iflands  called  theses. 

{files  of  Liaucjo*  The  moft  confiderable  is  Kintfchin, 
extending  north  and  fouth  between  latitude  26°  28' 
and  250  45'.  It  is  about  50  leagues  long,  and  1 5 
broad  ;  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  of  it  are  fkirted  by 
numberlefs  little  iftes  and  rocks.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Chinefe,  who  fled  from  the  Tartars  at  the  time 
of  the  laft  revolution  j  they  export  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  cowries  of  the  fame  fpecies  that  is  found  in  the 
Maidive  iftes :  From  theft*  [hells  is  prepared  a  white 
varnifli.  They  alfo  export  a  fort  of  large  flat  fhells, 
which,  when  polifhed,  are  almoft  tranfparent,  and  are 
ufed  by  the  Japanefe  in  their  windows  inftead  of  glafs. 

To  the  eaftward  of  Korea  are  the  iftes  of  Japan  ? J^pau, 
they  extend  from  latitude  30°  to  40°  north  :  their  lon¬ 
gitude  is  from  1430  to  i6i°eaft.  The.  furrounding 
feas  are  ftormy  and  filled  with  dangerous  rocks  \  the 
climate  is  changeable  and  fubjeft  to  frequent  rains  \ 
thunder  is  frequent,  and  earthquakes  fo  common,  as 
not  to  be  regarded,  unlefs,  winch  is  often  the  cafe, 
they  produce  dangerous  confluences ;  the  fummer 
heat  rifes  in  July  and  Auguft  to  100  degrees  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  thermometer,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  pro- 
portionably  fevere  ;  the  country  is  everywhere  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  the  people  of  a  mixed  race  from  the 
neighbouring  countries,  but  poffeffing  a  very  a£live 
character.  See  Japan;  lgL 

To  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Korea  and  of  China,  chinefe 
Chinefe  Tartary  begins.  It  is  in  general  inhabited  by  Tartary. 
Tartars  in  a  paftoral  ftate,  fubje£t  to  the  prefent  impe- 
rial  family  of  China,  who  are  themfelves  Tartars.  This  river 
country  extends  northward  to  the  river  Amoor  or  Sag-  Amcor, 
halien.  This  river  takes  its  rife  from  the  Keutaiham  Sauer's 
mountains,  about  the  latitude  of  490,  and  longitude: pediticn  u> 
1  io°  eaft  from  Greenwich’ j  and  is  here  called  Onon.R‘^'a' 

Its  dire&ion  is  nearly  north-caft  5  and  at  the  difeharge 

of 
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of  the  Nirza,  where  the  city  of  Nertfhinfk  is  fituated, 
about  latitude  5  2°,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Shilha. 
This  courfe  it  continues  to  latitude  524°?  its  moft 
northern  extremity,  where  the  Tungoofe  call  it  Amoor , 
and  the  Chinefe  Seghaalien  Via  (black  mountain  river, 
from  the  oak  forefts  on  the  mountains  hereabouts, 
which  the  Chinefe  call  blackwood ).  From  hence  it  is 
.navigable  in  veffels  of  moderate  fize,  having  received 
confiderable  fupplies  from  the  torrents  rufhing  down 
the  eaftern  and  northern  mountains,  as  alfo  from  a  very 
confiderable  river  flowing  from  the  fouth -weft,  and 
called  the  Argoon ,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  A- 
moor,  about  18c  miles  eaft  of  Nertfhinfk.  In  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  thefe  part-  the  Ruffians  have  fevcral  forts. 
From  latitude  524°  to  474°  it  flows  nearly  fouth  eaft, 
receiving  in  its  courfe  a  number  of  rivers  both  eaft  and 
weft.  The  Tfhukir  has  its  fouree  from  this  fide  of  the 
fame  mountains  as  gave  rife  to  the  Olekma  and  Aldan, 
(both  emptying  themfelves  into  the  Lena),  and  flowing 
nearly  fouth,  joins  with  the  Silempid,  which  flows  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ud  ;  ’  keeping  nearly  a  vveftern  courfe 
into  the  Amoor.  All  thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for 
boats  nearly  to  their  fouree.  The  country  is  very 
mountainous,  but  the  plains  and  valleys  are  fpacious  and 
fertile  :  the  low  country,  however,  labours  under  the 
difadvantage  of  being  fubjeft  to  inundations  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  are  very  frequent. 

No  rivers  of  any  importance  join  the  Amoor  from 
the  eaft,  except  the  two  above  mentioned.  The  Non- 
ni  Ula,  however,  a  very  large  river  which  takes  its 
rife  about  the  latitude  of  510,  and  longitude  1 230, 
makes  a  confiderable  inland  circuit,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Amoor  at  its  fouthern  extremity,  about  the 
latitude  of  474°*  Another  confiderable  river,  tile  U- 
furi,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Amoor  nearer  its  eftuary,  about 
latitude  484®.  It  rifes  from  the  lake  Hinka,  and  has 
a  communication  after  a  fliort  day’s  journey  by  land 
with  the  fea  of  Japan.  It  now’  flows  in  its  own  chan¬ 
nel  north-weft  into  the  fea  of  Ochotfk,  about  the  la¬ 
titude  of  $24°,  oppofite  the  ifland  Saghalien.  This 
river  is  well  flocked  with  fifh,  and  its  borders  are  co¬ 
vered  with  forefts  of  oak,  walnut,  birch,  and  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  pines.  The  foil  is  very  rich,  the  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  The  whole  courfe  of  this  great  ri¬ 
ver  and  its  tributary  ftreams  is  fubjetff  to  the  Chinefe, 
or  inhabited  by  people  under  their  protection.  It  was 
difeovered  by  the  Ruffians  in  1639  by  means  of  fome 
Cofacks  :  the  Ruffians  were  delighted  with  the  difeo- 
very  of  a  river  which  report  made  to  eaft  up  gold  and 
filver,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  abound  with  the  moft 
precious  furs,  cattle,  and  fruit  :  the  Ruffian  colonifts 
of  Siberia  emigrated  thither  in  crowds,  and  depopulat¬ 
ed  their  former  country.  They  founded  a  fort  in  la¬ 
titude  530,  which  they  called  Albajin .  The  Chinefe 
burnt  it  in  1680,  and  carried  the  garrifon  prifoners  to 
Pekin  \  but  it  was  rebuilt  and  ftrongly  garrifoned,  till 
it  gave  fucli  ferious  caufe  of  jealoufy,  that  the  affair 
was  at  laft  terminated  in  1689,  by  a  treaty  at  Nert¬ 
fhinfk,  upon  the  river  Indoga,  in  the  reign  of  John 
and  Peter  afterwards  furnamed  the  Greats  and  of 
Kang-hi,  emperor  of  China.  Had  the  Ruffians  ob¬ 
tained  the  poffeffion  of  Amoor,  and  of  the  forefts  and 
fertile  territory  in  its  vicinity,  they  might  foon  have 
got  the  command  of  the  fea  of  Japan  and  of  the  coafts 
of  China,  by  defeending  the  river  with  their  fleets. 


Even  by  marching  from  this  river  as  from  a  magazine  Afia. 
of  arms  and  provifions,  they  could  without  difficulty  v— y- 
have  affaulted  the  Chinefe  empire,  with  an  army  train¬ 
ed  in  the  difeipline  and  the  military  tallies  of  Europe. 

By  the  treaty  of  Nertfhinfk,  however,  the  Chinefe 
empire ,was  declared  to  extend  as  high  as  Lat.  56°  32'. 

Its  weftern  limit  is  near  the  lake  Baikal,  at  the  north¬ 
ern  front  of  the  high  region  of  Tartary,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  alfo  it  includes.  Beyond  this,  to  the 
north  and  weft,  the  territory  is  claimed  by  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  who  have  fettlements  in  various  fituations,  and 
are  in  a  great  meaiure  mafters  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants 
of  different  tribes.  Thefe  tribes  are  apt  to  become  dif- 
contented  with  the  Ruffian  government  ;  lienee  great 
numbers  of  them  have  recently  emigrated  to  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  territory  upon  the  river  Amoor.  Iri  the  year 
1787,  there  emigrated  from  the  Ruffians  no  lefs  than 
6000  of  the  tribe  called  Takuti ,  with  all  their  cattle 
and  goods,  who  put  themfelves  under  the  prote&ion,  of 
the  Chinefe.  Thus  at  prefent  upon  the  river  Amoor, 
a  mixed  race  of  Chinefe,  and  of  people  from  all  the 
Tartar  and  Siberian  tribes,  is  uniting  in  a  fertile  coun¬ 
try  under  the  government  of  China,  and  will  probably 
form  out  of  their  fever al  dialers  a  new  language  of 
their  own.  The  Chinefe  juftly  confder  them  as  a  va¬ 
luable  advanced  guard  to  their  frontiers,  and  give  them 
every  encouragement,  by  affifting  them  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  grain,  and  in  carrying  on  trade  with  Korea  and 
other  places  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Paffing  to  the  north  of  the  Amoor  and  of  the  ftreams 
that  flow  into  it,  we  come  to  Siberia,  the  proper  coun¬ 
try  of  the  rein-deer,  and  of  men  who  pafs  the  winter 
in  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  to  prote£I  them  againft  the 
feverity  of  the  climate.  The  whole  territory  inclines, 
as  already  mentioned,  down  toward  the  polar  circle  : 
but  the  furface  of  the  country  is  various,  and  the  coafts 
exhibit  fome  peculiarities.  Oppoftte  to  the  mouth  of  « 
the  Amoor  is  the  ifland  of  Saghalien,  inhabited  by  a 
peaceable  people,  little  known  either  to  the  Ruffians 
or  Chinefe.  The  ifland  is  160  miles  long,  and  80 
broad.  It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  fea  or  gulf 
of  Ochotfk,  which  has  the  main  land  of  Siberia  on  the  lS- 
weft,  and  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  on  the  eaft.Kamtf- 
The  Ruffians  are  fettled  on  both  Tides  of  the  bay.  Tbisfchatka. 
peninfula  having  been  vifited  of  late  years  by  different 
European  navigators,  has  been  deferibed  at  leaft  as  mi¬ 
nutely  as  its  importance  on  the  map  of  Afia  requires. 

It  is  in  general  very  mountainous  ;  but  a  part  of  it 
which  is  level  contains  a  deep  rich  foil  compofed  of 
black  earth.  Firs,  common  pine,  and  larch  trees  of 
a  tolerable  fize,  with  birch,  poplar,  afh,  and  mountain 
afh,  cover  the  hills  in  the  middle  of  the  peninfula.  The 
underwoods  are  currants,  dog-rofes,  hawthorn,  alder, 
and  bufhes  producing  berries.  The  climate  in  the  fouth¬ 
ern  parts  is  chilled  by  the  fea-breezes,  and  in  the 
northern  by  the  cold  winds  from  Siberia  \  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninfula  a  fheltered  valley  produces  very 
fine  cabbages,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &e.  toge¬ 
ther  with  buck-wheat  and  rye.  Hemp  alfo  grows  re¬ 
markably  well,  but  there  is  little  neceflity  for  culti¬ 
vating  it,  as  the  nettle  anfwers  every  purpofe  equally 
well.  The  Kamtfchadels  and  Ruffians  make  Tewing 
thread  of  this  laft  plant,  the  nettle,  and  fabricate  from 
it  their  fifliing  nets,  which,  if  ufed  with  caution  and 
properly  dried,  ferve  them  four  or  five  years  5  the  pro- 
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cefs  of  preparing  it  is  nearly  the  fame 
hemp.  On  a  good  foil  the  nettle  grows  to  the  height 
of  fix  or  feven  feet  ;  the  fibres  are  much  finer,  and  a 
thread  of  equal  thicknefs  is  faid  to  be  ftronger  than 
that  made  of  the  beft  hemp.  The  country  is  very  fub- 
je£l  to  earthquakes,  and  has  feveral  volcanoes  and  hot 
fp  rings. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  coafts  of  the  two 
great  continents  of  America  and  of  Afia  begin  to  ap¬ 
proach  each  other.  From  the  American  coaft,  oppo- 
fite  to  Kaintfchatka,  extends  to  a  confiderable  diflance 
into  the  ocean  the  peninfula  of  Alyafka.  hrom  the 
point  of  this  peninfula  a  fucceffion  of  iilands  called  the 
Aleutan  ijles ,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  crofles  over  to 
Kamtfehatka.  Thefe  ifiands  are  mod  clofely  joined 
where  they  approach  the  American  continent,  and  the 
intervals  between  them  become  more  confiderable  near 
the  Afiatic  fhore.  The  concavity  of  the  crefcent  is 
towards  the  north.  The  ifiands  are,  in  general,  inhabit¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  natives  have  been  fubdued  by  the  Ruffians, 
or  rather  by  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  been  fent 
thither-  by  different  trading  companies  for  the  purpofes 
of  hunting  and  fifhing.  One  ot  the  Aleutan  ifiands 
called  Oonala/hka  is  worthy  of  attention  ;  it  is  in  north 
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latitude  530  4 5',  and  eaft  longitude  193^  47'.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  and  the  natives  live  chiefly  by  fifh- 
ing  ;  they  are  of  a  middle  fize,  of  a  very  dark  brown 
and  healthy  complexion,  with  round  features,  fmall 
nofe,  black  eyes  and  hair,  the  latter  very  firong  and 
wiry  ;  they  wear  feal  fkins,  with  the  hair  outward, 
fafiened  like  a  carter’s  frock  5  they  go  bare-footed,  un- 
lefs  when  walking  on  the  rocky  beach,  when  they 
wear  a  kind  of  awkward  boots  made  of  the  throat  of 
the  fea  lion,  foled  with  thick  feal  fkin,  which  they 
line  with  dry  grafs.  The  men  fometimes  wear  a  kind 
of  clothing  made  of  the  fkins  of  birds,  with  the  fea¬ 
thers  occasionally  outward  or  inwards  ;  the  fkin  fide  is 
dyed  red,  and  ornamented  with  flips  of  leather  hanging 
down  to  a  confiderable  length  :  the  feams  are  covered 
with  thin  flips  of  fkin,  ornamented  or  embroidered  with 
white  deers  hair,  goats  hair,  and  the  finews  of  fea  ani¬ 
mals  dyed  of  different  colours;  they  alfo  wear  light 
pantaloons  of  white  leather  ;  the  men  have  their  hair 
cut  fhort ;  the  women  wear  theirs  fhort  before,  combed 
over  the  forehead,  and  tied  in  a  club  on  the  top  of  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  In  wet  weather,  or  when  at 
fea,  they  wear  a  drefs  formed  of  the  inteftines  of  fea 
animals,  the  bladder  of  the  halibut,  or  the  fkin  of  the 
tongue  of  a  whale ;  it  has  a  hood  to  cover  the  head, 
and  is  tied  clofe  round  the  neck  and  wrifls,  fo  that  no 
water  can  penetrate  ;  it  is  nearly  tranfparent,  and  looks 
well.  The  men  wear  a  wooden  bonnet  ornamented 
with  the  whifkers  of  the  fea  lion  and  with  beads.  Their 
baidars  or  boats,  which  are  the  admiration  of  travellers 
from  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  navigated,  are  built 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  keel  eighteen  feet  long, 
four  inches  thick  on  the  top,  not  three  inches  deep, 
and  two  inches,  or  fomewhat  lefs,  at  the  bottom.  T  wo 
upper  frames,  one  on  each  fide,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  fquare,  and  fixteen  feet  long,  join  to  a  fharp  flat 
board  at  the  head,  and  are  about  fixteen  inches  fhorter 
than  the  ftern,  joined  by  a  thwart,  which  keeps  them 
about  twelve  inches  afunder.  Two  fimilar  frames  near 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  fix  inches  below  the  upper  ones, 
about  one  inch  fquare.  Round  flicks,  thin,  and  about 
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for  fix  inches  diftant  from  each  other,  are  tied  to  thefe  Afia. 

frames,  and  form  the  fides.  For  the  top  thwarts,  very  * - 

firong  flicks,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  the  upper  frames, 
curved  fo  as  to  raife  the  middle  of  the  boat  about  two 
inches  higher  than  the  fides.  There  are  thirteen  of  thefe 
thwarts  or  beams  :  feven  feet  from  the  ffern  is  one  of 
them  ;  twenty  inches  nearer  the  head  is  another  ;  a  hoop 
about  two  inches  high  is  fafiened  between  them  for 
the  rower  to  fit  in  ;  this  is  made  firong,  and  grooved 
to  fallen  an  open  fkin  to,  which  they  tie  round  their 
body,  and  it  prevents  any  water  getting  into  the  boat, 
although  it  were  funk.  This  frame  is  covered  with 
the  fkin  of  the  fea  lion,  drawn  and  fewed  over  it  like  a 
cafe.  The  whole  is  fo  extremely  light,  even  when 
fudden  with  water,  that  it  may  be  carried  with  cafe  in 
one  hand.  The  head  of  the  boat  is  double,  the  lower 
part  fharp,  and  the  upper  part  flat,  refembiing  the  open 
mouth  of  a  fifh,  but  contrived  thus  to  keep  the  head 
from  finking  too  deep  into  the  water  ;  and  they  tie  a 
flick  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  prevent  its  entang¬ 
ling  with  the  fea  weeds.  They  row  with  eafe,  in  a 
fea  moderately  fmooth,  about  ten  miles  in  the  hour,  and 
they  keep  the  fea  in  a  frefh  gale  of  wind.  The  paddles 
that  they  ufe  are  double,  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and 
made  equally  neat  with  the  other  articles. 

The  women  of  thefe  ifiands  plait  neat  ftraw  mats, 
which  ferve  for  curtains  and  beds  ;  they  alfo  make 
bafkets,  and  kindle  fires  readily  by  firewing  the  pow¬ 
der  of  native  fulphur  upon  dry  grafs  or  mofs,  after 
which  they  ftrike  two  pieces  of  quartz  one  againfl  the 
other  over  it ;  the  fine  particles  of  fulphur  immediate¬ 
ly  blaze  like  a  flafh  of  lightning,  and  fet  the  whole  of 
the  dry  grafs  or  mofs  in  a  flame.  The  whole  natives  Opprefiioa 
of  the  Aleutan  ifiands  are  held  in  a  fiate  of  moft  mi- of  the  Kuf- 
ferable  llavery  by  the  Ruffian  hunters,  who  refide  infiaRS* 
this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  compel  them  to 
hunt  and  fifii  in  their  fervice.  Foxes  and  marmots  are 
almoft  the  only  animals  that  the  Ruffian  hunters  them- 
felves  can  kill ;  for  they  are  not  capable  of  chafing 
the  fea  animals,  which  require  particularly  agility  in  go¬ 
verning  the  fmall  leather  canoes  in  which  the  natives 
purfue  the  fea  lion,  the  urfine  feal,  fea  otter,  porpoifes,  lS 
and  common  feals.  The  fea  lion,  called  by  the  Ruf-Seahon. 
fians Jirootfha ,  is  the  firongeft  and  largeft  of  the  feal 
kind  ;  it  is  covered  with  dark-coloured  coarfe  hair, 
which  is  very  thick  and  long  about  the  neck  and 
fhoulders ;  the  hinder  part  is  tapering,  with  fmooth 
fhort  hair.  The  largeft  of  thefe  animals  is  about  eight 
feet  long  ;  they  have  a  fmall  white  fpot  on  the  tem¬ 
ples,  which  is  the  only  place  about  them  vulnerable  by 
arrows,  which  hardly  pierce  the  fkin  in  other  parts  ;  but 
if  poifoned,  they  penetrate  deep  enough  to  deftroy 
the  animal.  The  flefh  of  the  fea  lion  is  cut  into  thin 
fhreds  and  dried,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Ruffian  hunters.  Igs 
The  urfine  feal  has  a  foft  downy  under  fur,  refembiing  Urfine  feal. 
brown  filk  ;  the  largeft  of  the  fpecies  are  about  fix 
feet  long ;  when  very  young  the  fur  is  of  a  beautiful 
fhort  gloffy  black,  which  changes  to  filvery  when  they 
1  1  ■’  1  1J  almoft 


grow  up,  and,  when  they  become  old;  it  is  aimoix  ^ 
white.  The  moft  valuable  fur  h  that  of  the  fea  otter, Sea  otter, 
called  in  Ruffia  tnorfkoihobre ;  the  largeft  are  about 
five  feet  long,  with  a  rich  fur  nearly  black,  interfperfed 
with  longer  hairs  of  gloffy  white.  From  their  value 
the  purfuit  after  them  has  been  fo  eager,  that  their 
numbers  are  declining  faft.  Indeed  the  deftru&ion  of 
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has  there,  of  late,  been  fo  great,,  that  the  trade  will 
probably  foon  be  at  an  end  ^  and  this  is  the  only  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  the  natives  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  the 
adjoining  Afiatic  and  American  coaft,  can  cxpedf  a 

__ri _  deliverance  from  the  date  of  flavery  under  which  they 

of  Afia  and  have  been  reduced  by  the  Ruffians.  From  the  Aleu- 
America  to  tan  chain  of  iflands  the  two  continents  irregularly  but 
each  other,  rapidly  approach  toward  each  other  till  they  come 
within  a  diftance  of  40  miles  at  Bering  ftraits.  At 
this  quarter,  the  part  of  Afia  that  approaches  neareft  to 
America  is  a  peninfula,  having  the  Icy  fea  on  the 
north  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  fouth  ,  it  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  tribe  called  the  TJJjutJki ,  who  appear  to  be 
the  fame  clafs  of  people  that  inhabit  the  oppofite 
coaft  of  America.  The  Tfhutfki  nation  or  tribe  is 
divided  into  two  diftinft  branches  :  the  one  confifls  of 
Rationary  or  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  5  the  other 
are  called  Reindeer  or  Wanderers.  Of  the  ftationary 
part  of  the  tribe  the  population  amounts  to  about 
3000  males \  they  are  induflrious  and  neat  workmen, 
as  appears  from  their  boats,  lances,  arrows,  bows,  ap¬ 
parel,  and  utenfils,  with  which  they  fupply  the  wan¬ 
dering  part  of  their  tribe  ;  they  dig  cellars,  in  which 
they  keep  their  fupplies  of  food  and  oil.  Their  pro- 
vifions  confift  of  the  dried  flefh  of  fea  animals  and 
deer,  of  roots  and  berries.  They  keep  the  oil  of  the 
fea  animals  in  feal  fkins  ;  they  obtain  immenfe  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it,  which  they  ufe  for  food,  fuel,  and  light  :  and 
alfo,  as  an  article  of  commerce  with  the  wandering 
tribes. 

This  wandering  tribe  confider  themfelves  as  a  very 
fuperior  and  independent  race  of  beings.  They  call  all 
the  nations  that  furround  them  old  women,  only  fit  to 
be  their  fervants.  Rein-deer  are  their  only  riches. 
Thefe,  and  the  fkins  of  animals  that  they  kill  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  they  barter  with  the  Ruffians  for  kettles,  knives, 
and  trinkets  j  which  articles  they  again  exchange  with 
the  ftationary  tribe,  for  arms,  drefles,  &c. 

Of  Siberia  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Ruffians  have  fixed  their  capital  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Baikal  lake,  near  the  northern  front  of  the  high 
region  of  Tartary.  It  is  called  Irkutfk ,  and  is  fituated 
in  103°  46'  45"  eaft  of  Greenwich,  and  in  N.  Lat. 
5 2°  1 6'  30".  It  contains  1500  houfes,  chiefly  of  wood, 
twelve  ftone  churches,  a  cathedral,  and  two  mona- 
fteries  :  befides  which,  there  are  feveral  public  build¬ 
ings  \  an  hofpital,  a  public  fchool,  a  library,  and  a 
theatre.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  20,000. 
The  merchants  are  numerous  and  affluent,  and  a  con- 
flderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Chinefe.  Here  the 
affortments  of  furs  are  made  which  are  brought  from  A 
merica  and  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia.  There  is  a 
glafs-houfe  near  the  Baikal  lake,  and  a  diftillery,  in 
which  60,000  ankers  of  fpirits  are  made  in  a  year  ;  there 
are  alfo  fait- works  at  three  fprings,  which  fupply  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  people  are  extremely  hof- 
pitable  to  ftrangers.  All  kinds  of  food  are  cheap,  as 
are  fpirituous  liquors,  and  home-brewed  beer  j  filks, 
cottons,  linen,  furs,  and  even  Englifh  cloths,  are  fold 
at  a  moderate  price.  Many  articles  of  luxury  are 
brought  from  China,  and  the  country  itfelf  fupports 
immenfe  herds  of  cattle  and  horfes,  and  produces  all 
the  kinds  of  European  grain  ;  the  chief  difadvantage 
under  which  it  labours  is  the  intenfe  feverity  of  a  win- 
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feverity  of  the  winter,  and^ts  duration,  increafe  in  pro-  ^ 
portion  to  the  diftance  from  this  moll  fouthern  part  of 
Siberia. 

The  firft  of  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  towards  the  River  Ko- 
eaft  that  runs  into  the  Icy  fea  is  the  Kovima,  which  v*ma* 
takes  its  rife  in  what  are  called  the  Virchoyanfki  moun¬ 
tains,  to  the  weftward  of  the  moft  northerly  part  of 
Kamtfehatka.  It  flows  in  a  direction  nearly  north-eaft 
about  1800  Ruffian  verfls,  each  verft  being  about  three 
quarters  of  an  Englifn  mile.  Different  Ruffian  villages 
are  fituated  upon  it,  or  upon  the  different  ft  reams  that 
fall  into  it.  Of  thefe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  village 
called  VircJini  is  in  N.  Lat.  65®  28'  25",  and  E.  Long. 

1 53°  24'  30".  Seredni,  another  village  upon  the  fame 


is  in  N.  Lat.  67°  10' 


river  farther  down  to  the  north, 

14".  A  third  village,  containing  70  houfes  and  a 
church,  called  Neix/hni ,  is  in  N.  Lat.  68°  17'  14",  and 
E.  Long.  163°  17' 30". 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  climate  of  thefe  lati-  Climate, 
tudes  we  fhall  ftate  the  temperature  at  Virchni,  as  ob¬ 
ferved  during  nine  days  of  the  month  of  November 
1786,  old  ftile,  by  Martin  Sauer,  fecretary  to  a  Ruffian 
expedition,  font  to  attempt  to  navigate  the  Icy  fea  5  the 
obfervations  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  fpirit 
thermometer  of  Reaumur. 


Deg.  Wind.  Deg. 

Nov.  22.  4  A.  M.  39^  S. 

4  A.  M.  3$i  S.  W.  light  8 - 4ot 

airs.  1 2  M,  40F 

6 - 39f 

8 - 39* 

12  M.  38*- 
4  P.  M.  39  S.  S. 

6 - 39^ 

8 - 39i 

1  2 - 40 


Wind. 

E. 


8  P.  M.  40F 
12 - 41F 


E. 


Nov.  23. 

4  A.  M.  37f 

6 - 36 

8 _ 32 

1 2  M.  32  S. 
4  P.  M.  32^ 


Nov.  27. 
4  A.  M. 

6 - 

8 - 

12  M. 

4  P- 


6. 

8 - 

12 - 

Nov.  24. 

4  A.  M, 

6 - 

8 - 

12  M. 

6  P.  M.  35 
12 - 36 


32i 
3  °i 

33 

34  N. 

35 

36 
35i 


M.  39 

—  40 

—  4°i 

Nov.  28. 

4  A-  M-  37* 

8 - 33 

12  M.  32-j 
4  P.  M.  31 
6 - 30* 

8  - 31-f. 

9  - 32f 

12 - 36J 


40-!  N.  E. 
40-J  Calm. 
40 

38 


1 2 


E.  N.  E. 
S.  E. 


Nov.  29. 

6  A.  M.  38^  to  39 

Nov,  25.  Nov.  30. 

4  A.  M.  34-J  S.  W.  little  6  A.  .\I.  35  ’  S.  S.  W.  lit- 
wind.  tie  wind. 

2  M.  34^  N.  W.  ditto.  8 - —33 

4  P.  M.  35  12  M. 


6 

8 

12  • 


.36 

•37 

38 


4  P-  M.  3if 

8 - 32 

12 - 32 


On  the  22d,  at  fix  A.  M.  nine  ounces  of  mercury  £freft5\ 
froze  in  two  hours  *,  the  earth,  the  ice  of  the  river,  the  cold, 
timber  of  the  houfes?  &c,  cracking  with  reports  equal 
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to  thofe  of  a  mufket.  On  the  fame  evening  ten  ounces 
of  mercury  in  a  flopped  phial,  froze  in  two  hours  and  a 
half.  On  the  23d,  about  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  a  (lopped  phial  thawed,  but  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day  was  again  quite  frozen.  On  the  26th,  in  the 
morning,  there  was  a  thick  fog,  and  the  earth  and  the 
river  cracked  violently.  On  the  27th,  at  nine  A.  M. 
a  fealed  bottle  of  Aftracan  brandy  (there  called  French 
brandy )  expofed  to  the  froft,  thickened  very  much,  but 
was  not  frozen.  On  the  28th,  at  noon,  the  mercury 
thawed,  but  at  half  pad  ten  at  night  it  was  obftrved 
frozen.  At  370  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  fell  tim¬ 
ber  (which  was  as  hard  as  the  hatchet)  unlefs  it  was 
perfectly  dry*,  and  in  the  greateft  feverity  of  the  cold, 
the  hatchets,  on  ftriking  the  wood,  broke  like  glafs. 
On  coming  out  of  a  warm  room  it  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  breathe  through  a  handkerchief ;  the  body 
was  immediately  furrounded  by  a  mid  arifing  from  the 
breath,  and  this  mid  confided  of  very  fmall  nodules  of 
hoar  ice.  Breathing  caufed  a  noife  like  the  tearing  of 
coarfe  paper  or  the.  breaking  of  thin  twigs,  and  the 
expired  breath  was  immediately  condenfed  into  the  fine 
fubdance  already  mentioned.  The  northern  lights 
were  condant  and  very  brilliant;  they  a  flu  mod  an 
amazing  diverfity  of  ftiapes,  and  might  be  heard  to 
flioot  along. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  this  climate  were  chief¬ 
ly  the  following. 

Larch. — This  is  the  chief  tree  in  ufe  for  building, 
firing,  &c.  and  the  mod  plentiful.  It  is  pretty  fize- 
able  as  far  as  Virchni,  and  the  country  is  moderately 
wooded  about  200  verds  lower,  but  the  trees  very 
dunted  ;  beyond  that  they  are  in  cluders  on  elevated 
(pots  of  ground  to  about  30  verds  from  the  Icy  fea, 
where  they  ceafe  growing,  in  about  the  latitude  68° 
30'. 

Birch  extends  to  a  little  below  Seredni,  but  very 
dunted  and  fmall  trees. 

Poplar  and  afp  grow  to  a  moderate  fize  on  the  iflands 
dieltered  by  mountains  about  the  fource  of  the  Kovi- 
ma,  but  do  not  extend  fo  low  down  as  Virchni. 

Mountain  afh  is  plenty  as  far  as  Virchni,  but  very 
fcarce  lower  down. 

Alder  and  willow  have  a  trunk  about  18  inches  in 
circumference,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  two  fathoms, 
about  Virchni*  They  gradually  diminidi  in  fize,  and 
ceafe  growing  with  the  larch. 

Creeping-cedar,  brufhwood,  black  and  red  currant, 
rofe,  and  juniper,  are  met  with  as  low  as  Neizfhni. 
Brufhwood  and  creeping-willows  extend  to  the  Icy  fea, 
but  never  exceed  from  fix  to  eight  inches.  The  creep¬ 
ing  cedar,  or  pitius  cembra ,  produces  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  feeds  or  nuts  in  cones,  like  the  common 
pine :  but  they  ripen  only  the  fecond  year.  Immenfe 
numbers  are  collected  by  the  inhabitants  ;  fometimes 
confiderable  quantities  are  found  in  the  fquirrels  nefts 
in  hollow  trees  ;  in  fa£t  they  are  the  chief  food  of  fquir¬ 
rels  and  mice.  A  very  pellucid  and  fweet  oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  thefe  feeds. 

Mountain  a(h  berries  are  gathered,  and  ufed  to  give 
-a  pleafant  flavour  to  their  drink. 

Black  and  red  currants  are  collected  in  abundance, 
and  preferved  in  calks  among  ice ;  fome  are  boiled  and 
preferved.  The  black  only  extend  to  about  Seredni, 
but  the  red  continue  growing  as  far  as  Neizfhni. 
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Cranberry. — Thefe  are  fcarce,  and  extend  no  further 
north  than  Seredni  ;  they  are  always  preferved  raw. 

Brufniki,  vaccinium  vitis  zdcea,  whortleberry. —  Idiefe 
are  very  plenty  as  far  as  Neizfhni,  and  are  preierved 
raw. 

Colubniki  are  very  numerous :  they  feem  to  delight 
in  fuch  flony  places  as  are  overflowed  in  the  fpring. 

They  are  very  pleafant  tailed,  of  a  dark-blue  colour, 
and  grow  on  a  low  bulh  exactly  refembling  a  myrtle* 

They  are  preferved  by  boiling. 

Marofhka,  rubus  chcimcemorus . — Thefe  are  the  fa¬ 
vourite  berry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  grow  in  damp 
mofly  places,  particularly  near  lakes.  They  are  reckon¬ 
ed  a  certain  cure  for  the  feurvy,  and  are  always  pre¬ 
ferved  raw. 

Siccha,  growing  on  dry  flony  places  about  the  moun¬ 
tains,  on  a  creeping  fpeeies  of  heath,  with  fhort  needle 
leaves;  they  are  very  fmall,  black,  and  flony,  are  col¬ 
lected  in  great  abundance,  and  preferved  by  boiling. 

Knezfhnitfi,  rubus  ar&icus ,  are  fcarce,  growing  about 
the  roots  of  the  alder,  and  currant  bufhes. 

The  following  animals  are  found  in  the  neighbour- Animals, 
hood  of  the  river  Kovima,  and  are  hunted  for  food  or 
on  account  of  the  value  of  their  (kins. 

Names .  Price  of  the  Skins . 

Elk,  2  rubles. 

Deer,  1  do. 

Bear,  1  do. 

White  bear,  1  do. 

Glutton,  2  to  10  do. 

Wolf,  2  to  8  do. 

Fox,  1  to  5  do. 

Stone  Fox,  50  copeeks. 

Ermine,  5  do. 

Lynx,  3  to  10  rubles,  according  to  the 

length  of  the  hair. 

Otter,  8  to  10  rubles. 

Sable,  10  do. 

Sheep,  argali,  1  do. 

Flare,  3  to  5  copeeks. 

Marmot,  5  to  10  do. 

Squirrel,  3  to  5  do.  198 

Mod  of  the  kinds  of  birds  known  in  the  northern  Birds, 
parts  of  Great  Britain  are  alfo  found  in  Siberia  at 
fome  period  of  the  year.  At  Neizflmi  the  fw allows 
were  obferved  fwarming  together  under  the  eaves  of 
the  church,  chirping  very  much,  particularly  on  the 
2d  of  Auguft  old  flile,  which  is  ft  ill  ufed  in  Ruflia  ; 
and  on  the  3d  there  was  not  one  to  be  found,  nor  had 
any  body  feen  them  depart.  They  appear  about  the 
2iftofMay,  and  depart  between  the  2d  and  6th  of 
Auguft,  never  flaying  beyond  the  latter  date.  The 
red  breaded  remains  a  day  or  two  longer  than  the  white. 

The  fnow  bunting,  the  firft  bird  that  appears,  is  feen 
about  the  middle  of  March,  feeding  on  the  feeds  of 
grafs  on  the  fandy  (Bores  of  the  river,  and  about  the 
roots  of  bufhes  where  the  fnow  is  earlieft  melted  by 
the  fun.  Different  flights  follow  after  each  other  for 
about  a  month;  eagles  follow  clofe  upon  them.  Swans, 
geefe,  and  ducks  arrive  towards  the  end  of  April,  and 
continue  about  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  rivers  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  river  Kovima  is 
frozen  over  about  the  20th  of  September,  and  opens 
about  the  24th  of  May,  when  it  deluges  the  low  coun¬ 
try,  At  Neizflmi,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  fun 
5  E  a  goes 
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Alia.  goes  down,  and  does  not  rife  again  till  the  ift  of  Janu- 
ary,  when  it  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  this  is  the 
199  time  of  the  greateft  cold. 

Tc°afea  ^ie  c^a^  ^ea  m°derately  high,  formed 

fcribed  G"  by  projecting  promontories  and  fhallow  bays,  cxpofed 
to  every  wind  except  the  foutb.  The  mountains  are 
covered  in  different  places  with  fnow%  which  melting, 
produces  fmall  torrents  that  rufh  into  the  fea.  The 
mountains  are  compofed  of  granite,  quartz,  and  a  hard 
black  ftone  ;  they  produce  mofs,  a  kind  of  vetch,  the 
root  of  which  is  edible,  creeping  willow  and  birch,  not 
exceeding  ten  inches  in  height.  Near  the  mouths  of 
the  large  rivers  the  fhores  are  covered  with  drift-wood, 
and  in  every  place  remains  of  huts  left  by  different 
hunters  are  feen.  Upon  the  fhore  rein-deer  are  found 
pretty  numerous*,  bears,  but  not  white  *,  wolves,  foxes, 
ftone  fox,  wild  (beep,  and  the  whittling  marmot ;  the 
gulls,  ravens,  hawks,  black-headed  buntings,  fnow-larks, 
a  few  partridges,  geefe,  ducks,  and  divers.  The  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  fca  itfelf  are  very  few  ;  fome  feals,  herrings, 
whales,  and  a  fmall  fpecies  of  falmon ;  but  no  traces  of 
fhell-fifh  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  The  atmo- 
fphere  is  always  cold  and  chilly,  though  the  thermome¬ 
ter  in  the  middle  of  July  rifes  I4°and  160  above  the 
freezing  point  of  Reaumur.  The  fogs  upon  this  fea  are 
very  remarkable,  continually  hovering  above  the  ice 
at  no  great  height  ;  fometimes  having  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  with  iflands  when  feen  in  a  haze,  and  refem- 
bling  vaft  columns  of  fmoke.  Neither  ebb  nor  flow  of 
the  tide  is  perceived,  and  the  ice  is  always  brackifh  to 
ace  the  tafte. 

Attempt  to  This  ocean  never  has  been,  and,  in  all  probability, 
Ic^feT  thC  never  can  be  fully  explored  ;  various  attempts,  how- 
*  ’  ever,  have  been  made  by  individuals,  as  hunters,  in 

fearcli  of  places  in  which  abundance  of  game  may  be 
aor  found,  or  in  fearch  of  what  are  called  the  mammoths 
Mammoths  tufks  :  tliefe  are  the  tufks  of  a  fpecies  of  animal  that 
tulk''.  js  now  unknown  and  extindl  ;  but  which  muft  once  have 
exifted  in  immenfe  multitudes  in  Siberia.  Tbefe  tufks 
are  found  in  great  numbers  buried  under  the  high  Tandy 
fhores  of  rivers  at  a  confiderable  depth  ;  the  fpring 
floods  bring  them  to  view  by  wattling  away  the  fand 
that  covers  them,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  buried  by  fimilar  floods  ;  they  are  equal  to  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  in  whitenefs,  beauty,  and  value,  but  very 
Smiths  Ex- different  in  their  fhape,  being  all  bent  fpirallyj  the 
pedition •  largeft  are  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Icy  fea  ;  one  is 
mentioned,  which  in  direct  length  extended  to  four 
feet  one  inch  French  meafure  ;  when  meafured  along 
the  bending,  it  was  eight  feet  feven  inches  and  four 
lines  in  length  ;  its  circumference  near  the  root  was 
14  inches  and  3  lines;  the  thickeft  part,  which  was  at 
22  inches  from  the  root,  was  17  inches  and  8  lines; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  was  1151b.  avoirdupois.  The 
outfide  was  very  brown  from  its  having  been  expofed 
to  the  weather,  and  it  was  cracked  through  the  coat  or 
upper  ftratum  about  an  inch  ;  the  inflde  was  firm  and 
very  white. 

In  fearch  of  this  valuable  kind  of  ivory,  which  forms 
an  important  branch  of  Siberian  commerce,  individuals 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  Icy  fea  in  the  hope 
of  difeovering  untouched  ftores  upon  new  iflands,  or 
fome  unexplored  continent.  With  this  vjew  one  Lach¬ 
off  made  an  expedition  from  the  river  Yana,  with  fome 
attendants,  in  the  year  1770,  and  the  following  years. 
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Of  this  expedition  Mr  Sauer  obtained  the  following  Afia. 
account  from  Zatai  Protodiokanoff,  a  burgher  of  a  Si-  -y— — > 

berian  town  called  Takutjk ,  in  N.  Lat.  62°  1'  50", 

E.  Long.  1 290  34'.  The  account  is  chiefly  of  im¬ 
portance  on  account  of  the  favage  nature  of  the  un¬ 
known  region  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumftance  of  the  bones  of  animals,  particularly  the 
rhinoceros,  being  found  in  it,  which  in  our  times  can 
only  inhabit  the  warmed  latitudes.  “  Protodiokanoff 
accompanied  Lachoff  in  1770,  from  his  winter  buildings 
at  the  eftuary  of  the  Yana,  in  the  month  of  March,  to 
Swatoi  Nofs,  the  northern  promontory  of  a  bay  which 
receives  this  river.  2Q2 

“  They  faw  an  immenfe  herd  of  deer  going  to  the  Expedition 
fouth,  and  obferved  that  their  traces  were  from  thebyRu®a» 
north  acrofs  the  Icy  fea.  Lachoff  refolved,  if  pofftble,  hunters, 
to  find  out  whence  they  came  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  fet  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  with  his 
fledge  drawn  by  dogs.  Towards  evening  he  arrived 
at  an  ifland  70  verfts  from  the  promontory,  in  a  due 
north  direction,  where  he  paffed  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  proceeded  farther,  the  traces  of  the  deer  ferving 
as  a  guide.  About  noon  he  arrived  at  a  fecond  ifland 
20  verfts  diftant,  and  in  the  fame  direction.  The 
traces  coming  ftill  farther  from  the  north  he  continued 
his  route.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fecond  ifland 
he  found  the  ice  fo  rugged  and  mountainous  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  proceeding  with  dogs.  He  obferved  no  land  ; 
and  therefore,  after  pafting  the  night  on  the  ice,  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  with  great  difficulty,  for  want  of  provi- 
fions  for  his  dogs,  regained  Swatoi  Nofs.  He  repre- 
fented  his  difeovery  to  the  chancery  of  Yakutfk,  and 
the  intelligence  was  forwarded  to  St  Peterfhurg.  The 
emprefs  Catherine  II.  called  the  iflands  by  the  name 
of  the  difeoverer,  and  gave  him  the  exclufive  right  of 
colle&ing  ivory,  and  hunting  animals  in  this  place,  and 
in  any  other  that  lie  might  thereafter  difeover. 

Ci  In  1773  he  went  with  five  workmen  in  a  boat  to 
the  iflands,  and  continued  acrofs  ftraits,  where  he  found 
the  fea  very  fait,  and  a  current  fetting  to  the  weft. 

He  foon  faw  land  to  the  north,  the  weather  being  pret¬ 
ty  clear,  and  arrived  on  what  he  called  the  third  ifland. 

The  fhore  was  covered  with  drift  wood.  The  land  was 
very  mountainous,  and  feemingly  of  great  extent ;  but 
no  wood  was  feen  growing,  nor  did  he  obferve  the 
traces  of  any  human  being.  He  found  fome  tufks  of 
the  mammoth,  faw  the  tracks  of  animals,  and  returned 
(without  making  any  other  difeovery)  to  the  firft  ifland, 
where  Lachoff  built  a  hut  of  the  drift  wood,  and  paffed 
the  winter.  One  of  his  companions  left  a  kettle  and  a 
palma  on  the  third  ifland. 

“  This  was  reckoned  a  difeovery  of  fome  importance, 
and  the  land-furveyor  ChvoinofF  received  orders  from 
the  chancery  of  Yakutfk,  to  accompany  Lachoff  to  this 
fartheft  ifland,  and  take  an  exaft  furvey  of  the  fame.  In 
1775,  on  the  9th  February,  he  left  Yakutfk,  and  arrived 
on  the  26th  March  at  Uil  Yanfk  Lemovia,  or  winter 
hut$  at  the  eftuary  of  the  Yana.  He  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  acrofs  the  bay  to  Swatoi  Nofs,  which  is  400 
verfts  from  the  difebargt*  of  the  river  in  a  direction 
north-nerth-eaft.  On  the  6th  May  he  arrived  at  the 
firft  ifland,  which  is  150  verfts  long,  and  80  verfts 
broad  in  the  wideft  parts,  and  20  verfts  in  the  nar¬ 
rowed;.  In  the  middle  is  a  lake  of  confiderable  extent, 
but  very  fhallow,  but  the  borders  of  which  are  fteep. 

The. 
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Aha.  The  whole  ifland,  except  three  or  four  inconfiderable 
rocky  mountains,  is  compofed  of  ice  and  fand  ;  and,  as 
the  (bores  fall,  from  the  heat  of  the  fun’s  thawing 
them,  the  tulks  and  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  found 
in  gteat  abundance.  To  ufe  Chvoinoff’s  own  expref- 
fion,  the  ifland  is  formed  of  the  bones  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  animal,  mixed  with  the  horns  and  heads  of 
the  buffalo,  or  fomething  like  it,  and  fome  horns  of 
the  rhinoceros  ;  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  they 
find  a  thin  bone,  very  ftraight,  of  confiderable  length, 
and  formed  like  a  fcrew. 

u  The  fecond,  ifland  is  20  verfts  diflant  from  this, 
low,  and  without  drift-wood  ;  50  verfts  in  length,  and 
from  20  to  30  verfts  broad.  Here  alfo  the  tuiks  and 
other  bones  are  found;  and  great  numbers  of  the  arc¬ 
tic  foxes  are  to  be  met  with  on  both.'  The  furface  is 
a  bed  of  mofs  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  producing  a 
few  low  plants  and  flowers,  fuch  as  grow  about  the 
borders  of  the  Icy  fea.  This  mofs  may  be  ftripped  off 
as  you  would  take  a  carpet  from  a  floor,  and  the  earth 
underneath  appears  like  clear  ice  and  never  thaws ; 
thefe  fpots  are. called  kaltufae. 

“  The  ftraits  to  the  third  ifland  are  100  verfts 
•acrofs.  He  travelled  along  the  fhore,  and  on  the  21  ft 
May  difcovered  a  confiderable  river,  near  which  he 
found  the  kettle,  palma,  and  fome  cut  wood,  in  the 
fame  place  and  fituation,  as  they  had  been  left  by 
Lachoff’s  companions  three  years  before  Chvoinoff’s 
arrival.  This  river  he  called  I%arevuia  Reka ,  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  difcovered  it  on  the  21ft  of  May. 
The  fhore  wras  covered  with  drift-wood,  all  of  it  ex¬ 
tremely  fhattered.  Afcending  to  the  top  of  a  very 
lofty  mountain,  he  faw  a  mountainous  land  as  far  as  his 
eye  could  trace  in  clear  weather,  extending  eaft,  weft, 
and  north.  Continuing  his  route  along  the  coaft  100 
verfts,  he  obferved  three  rivers,  each  of  which  brought 
down  a  great  quantity  of  wood,  and  abounded  in  fifti  ; 
and  here  the  nerk,  a  fpecies  of  falmon  frequenting 
Ochotfk  and  Kamtfchatka,  was  in  abundance,  though 
not  found  in  the  Kovima  or  Indigirka.  On  this  land 
he  paffed  the  fummer,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  to 
Swatoi  Nofs. 

“  I  afked,  whether  he  obferved  any  regular  ebb  or 
flow  of  the  tide  ?  He  faid,  6  that  he  did  not  obferve  any 
remarkable  alteration  Whether  he  recollected  how 
the  current  fet  ?  *  He  believed  to  the  weft  Whether 
the  water  was  fait  ?  6  Yes,  and  very  bitter.’  He  further 
©bftrved,  that  there  were  whales  and  belluga,  white 
bears,  wolves,  and  rein-deer.  No  growing  wTood  was 
to  be  feen,  and  the  mountains  were. bare  (tone.  None 
of  thefe  travellers  took  any  notice  of  the  depth  of  the 
water,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
203  tides.” 

Opinions  of  We  account  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  thefe 

philofophers fa(qs .  partly,  becaufe  no  circumftance  that  can  tend  to 

Icy  feathC  elucidate  the  general  ftruClure  of  this  globe,  or  point 
out  its  different  productions,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
unimportant ;  and  partly,  becaufe  fome  philofophers  have 
attempted,  from  the  remains  of  animals  which  appear 
to  have  once  inhabited  the  dreary  regions  within  the 
polar  circle,  to  infer  that  thefe  countries  muft  once 
have  poffeffed  a  better  climate,  more  favourable  to  ani¬ 
mal  life,  which  muft  have  been  altered  by  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  in  the  aftronomical  pofition,  or  in  the 
general  temperature  of  the  earth. 


Befides  the  rivers  we  have  already  noticed,  Siberia  Afia. 
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contains  many  others;  the  chief  of  which  rife  near  the 
northern  front  of  the  high  region  of  Tartary,  and  re_R;versof 
ceive  the  reft  as  tributary  ftreams  in  their  paffage  to  slbcri:u 
the  Icy  fea;  the  principal  are  the  Lena,  the  Jenifea,* 
and  the  Oby.  The  defcription  of  them  all  is  fimilar. 

They  flow  through  a  country  containing  a  very  trifling 
population,  but  which  is  as  varied  in  its  furface  and  in 
its  mineral  produ&ions  as  any  other  part  of  the  world  : 

Wc  (hall  here  take  notice  of  the  Lena  only,  as  a  de¬ 
fcription  of  it  will  afford  a  fufficient  general  idea  of  the 
reft.  205 

About  a  hundred  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  a  fmall  Biver  Lena 
Ruffian  village  called  Katjhuga  Friflan ,  the  Lena  takes  deferred, 
its  rife  from  an  inconfiderable  lake  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Altai,  near  the  Baikal  lake.  It  flows  in  a 
gentle  and  uninterrupted  ftream,  though  here  and  there 
impeded  by  (hallows  at  a  late  feafon,  to  about  the  di- 
ftance  of  300  miles  from  its  fource  ;  when  it  deepens 
confiderably.  The  direction  is  very  winding,  but  pret¬ 
ty  uniformly  eaft-north-eaft  to  Yakutik,  and  nearly 
north  from  thence  to  its  difeharge  into  the  Icy  fea, 
about  the  latitude  7 1°  30',  and  longitude  I27°eaft  of 
Greenwich,  after  a.courfe  of  3450  geographical  miles. 

The  appearance  that  it  affumes  is  continually  varying. 

In  fome  places,  mountains  bound  the  channel  on  both 
fides,  clothed  to  the  fummits  with  (lately  pines  ;  in 
others  they  are  barren,  projecting  into  the  river,  and 
turning  its  courfe,  taking  fantaftic  (hapes,  refembling 
ruins  of  large  buildings,  towers,  and  churches  ;  the 
chafms  overgrown  with  hawthorn,  currant  bullies,  dog 
rofes,  &c.  In  fome  places  the  mountains  retreat  in¬ 
land  for  miles,  forming  a  back  ground  to  extenfive 
plains,  and  expofing  a  miferably  built  town,  furround- 
ed  with  corn  field6,  gardens,  and  pafture  grounds,  with 
a  few  herds  of  cattle  grazing  :  Thefe  openings  are  fre¬ 
quent,  at  unequal  diftances  of  five  to  forty  verfts  from 
each  other,  and  are  always  occupied  by  villages  as  far 
as  Olekma,  1800  verfts  from  Katftiuga.  All  beyond 
is  defolate,  except  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  convi&s 
who  have  the  charge  of  horfes  for  the  pofts,  and  the 
towns  of  Petroftfky,  Yakutfk,  and  Giganfk.  The  beft 
of  them  is  only  a  collection  of  huts  inhabited  by  priefts 
and  their  attendants,  officers,  and  Coffacks,  who  teach 
obedience,  and  enforce  the  payment  of  tribute  from 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars  that  infeft  the  neigh-  2qS 
bourhood.  The  following  are  the  rivers  that  flow  in- Rivers 
to  the  Lena. — The  Ilga,  170  verfts  from  Katftiuga.  flowing 
The  Koot,  469  verfts  from  the  fame  place.  Very  near*nt0^e 
the  eftuary  of  this  river  is  a  fait  lake,  which  is  very  ena* 
(hallow,  and  works,  the  property  of  the  prefen t  ifpra- 
vink  of  the  diftriCl,  at  which  one  boiling  produces 
1080  pounds  w?eight  of  fait.  Marakofka,  601  verfts 
from  Katftiuga.  Makarova,  690.  Kiringa,  778.  Vi- 
tima,  1178.  This  laft  river  flows  from  a  lake  eaft  of 
the  Baikal.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Lena  in  width, 
depth,  and  extent ;  and  is  famous  for  fables,  lynx,  fox, 
ermine,  fquirrel,  and  deer.  The  fables  of  this  river, 
and  of  the  Momo,  which  falls  into  it  300  verfts  from 
the  difeharge,  are  very  valuable,  and  of  a  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity.  Numbers  of  Tungoofe  travel  about  here  oa 
the  chafe.  Three  verfts  up  this  river  are  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  produce  talc.  Specimens  have  been  formerly 
found,  28  inches  fquare,  and  tranfparent  as  glafs  : 

What  is  now  found  is  very  fmall,  but  perfe&ly  pellu-, 
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cid.  All  the  windows  of  thefe  parts  are  glazed  with  not  his  wives, 
it.  The  river  Pellidui,  120  2  verfts  from  Katfhuga  ; 
alfo  famous  for  the  above  mentioned  animals,  and  the 
lait  place  that  produces  corn.  Sparrows  and  magpies 
are  not  feen  farther  north  :  they  only  came  here  about 
the  year  1780,  after  the  ground  had  begun  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  Nuye,  1475  verfts  from  Katftiuga. 

The  Yerba,  1505.  The  Patama,  1575.  The  Oo- 
naghtali,  1595.  The  Olekma,  1822.  The  Aldan, 

2600.  Befides  feveral  rivers  farther  north  of  no  ma¬ 
terial  confequence. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  the  native  tribes  of  Siberia 
are  the  Tungoofe,  the  Yakuti,  and  the  Burati ;  all  of 
whom  appear  to  have  originally  defeended  thither  from 
the  fouthern  and  more  elevated  regions  of  Tartary.  To 
thefe  may  be  added  the  CoiTacks,  whom  the  Ruffians 
have  everywhere  introduced.  The  Tungoofe  wander 
over  an  amazing  extent  of  ground,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Amour  to  the  Baikal  lake,  the  rivers  Angara  or 
Tungoofka,  Lena,  Aldan,  Yudoma,  Mayo,  Ud,  the 
fea  coaft  of  Ochotlk,  the  Amieon,  Kovima,  Indigirka, 

Alafey,  the  coaft  of  the  Icy  fea,  and  all  the  mountains 
of  thefe  parts,  conftantly  on  the  look-out  for  animals 
of  the  chafe.  They  feldom  refide  more  than  fix  days 
in  one  place,  but  remove  their  tents,  though  it  be  to 
the  fmall  diftance  of  20  fathoms  ;  and  this  only  in  the 
filhing  feafon,  and  during  the  time  of  colledling  ber¬ 
ries.  They  leave  their  fupplies  of  fifh  and  dried  ber¬ 
ries  in  large  boxes,  built  on  trees  or  pules,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  themfelves  and  their  tribes  in  travelling  during 
■the  winter.  Berries  they  dry  by  mixing  them  with  the 
undigefled  food  ( lichen )  out  of  the  ftomaeh  of  the 
rein-deer,  making  thin  cakes,  which  they  fpread  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  dry  upon  their  huts  in  the  fun 
or  wind.  They  feem  callous  to  the  effe&s  of  heat  or 
cold  :  their  tents  are  covered  with  fhamoy  or  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  of  the  birch,  which  they  render  as  pliable  as 
leather,  by  rolling  it  up,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time 
in  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  and  fmoke.  Their  win¬ 
ter  drefs  is  the  {kin  of  the  deer,  or  of  the  wild  (beep, 
dreffed  with  the  hair  on  *,  a  bread-piece  of  the  fame, 
which  ties  round  the  neck,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
waift,  widening  towards  the  bottom,  and  neatly  orna¬ 
mented  with  embroidery  and  beads  ;  pantaloons  of  the 
fame  materials,  which  alfo  furnifh  them  with  (hort 
dockings,  and  boots  of  the  legs  of  rein-deer,  with  the 
hair  outward  *,  a  fur  cap  and  gloves.  Their  fummer 
drefs  only  differs  in  being  fimple  leather  without  the 
hair.  They  commonly  hunt  with  the  bow  and  arrow  ; 
but  fome  have  rifle-barreled  guns.  They  do  not  like 
to  bury  their  dead,  but  place  the  body,  dreffed  in  its 
bed  apparel,  in  a  drong  box,  and  fufpend  it  between 
two  trees.  The  implements  of  the  chafe  belonging  to 
the  deceafed  are  buried  under  the  box.  Except  a  for- 
cerer  is  very  near,  no  ceremony  is  obferved ;  but  in 
his  prefence  they  kill  a  deer,  offer  a  part  to  the  de¬ 
mons,  and  eat  the  red.  They  allow  polygamy  \  but 
the  fird  wife  is  the  chief,  and  is  attended  by  the  red. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  a  fimple  purchafe  of  a 
girl  from  her  father  •,  from  20  to  100  deer  are  given, 
or  the  bridegroom  works  a  dated  time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bride’s  father.  The  unmarried  are  not  remark¬ 
able  for  chadity.  A  man  will  give  his  daughter  for  a 
time  to  any  friend  or  traveller  that  he  takes  a  liking 
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They  are  rather  below  the  middle  fize, 
and  extremely  a6live  \  have  lively  fmiling  countenan-  *— — y— 
ces,  with  fmall  eyes  \  and  both  fexes  are  great  lovers 
of  brandy.  They  declare  that  they  know  no  greater 
cutfe  than  to  live  in  one  place,  like  a  Ruffian  or  Ya¬ 
kut,  where  filth  accumulates,  and  fills  the  habitation 
with  flench  and  difeafe.  ^ 

The  Yakuti,  or  Socha,  are  a  Tartar  tribe  that  ori-  Yakuti. 
ginally  defeended  into  the  country  of  Siberia  from  the 
high  regions  on  the  fouth.  A  nation  of  Mongals  in¬ 
habiting  a  part  of  the  country  near  China  alfo  call 
themfelves  Socha ,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the 
Yakuti.  The  Ruffians  difeovered  them  in  1620  :  they 
were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  the  diffenfions  that 
exiffed  among  them  contributed  to  their  being  fubdu- 
ed.  Their  number  is  computed  at  50,000  males  ;  but 
the  population  is  declining.  They  complain  of  the 
oppreflion  of  the  Ruffian  government  \  and  of  late,  as 
already  mentioned,  many  of  them  have  emigrated  to 
the  river  A  moor,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  arifing  from 
the  protedion  of  the  milder  and  more  popular  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinefe.  •  3lf 

There  is  perhaps  no  nation  in  the  world  that  can  ex- Their  per* 
Libit  a  greater  variety  with  regard  to  fize  than  the  Ya-fons. 
kuti.  The  affluent,  whofe  dwellings  are  fituated  about 
the  meadows  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Virchoyanfki 
chain,  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet  four 
inches  high,  wrell  proportioned,  extremely  ffrong,  and 


very  adlive  ;  while  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  the 


to  5  if  he  has  no  daughter  he  will  give  his  fervant,  but 


more  northerly  parts  are  in  general  below  the  middle 
fize,  indolent,  and  of  an  unhealthy  complexion  ;  evi¬ 
dently  ftunted  by  the  badnefs  of  their  food,  the  feveri- 
ty  of  the  climate,  and  the  want  of  proper  clothing. 

Their  wealth  confifts  of  horfes  and  horned  cattle.  The 
private  property  of  no  individual  at  prefent  exceeds 
2000,  all  fpecies  included  ;  formerly,  numbers  of  them 
poffeffed  20,000. 

With  regard  to  their  capacity  of  fupporting  them-  Means  of 
felves,  they  are  independent.  Their  only  neceffaries  fubfiltence. 
are,  a  knife,  hatchet  (or  palma),  flint  and  fteel,  and  a 
kettle  *,  and  with  thefe  articles  the  all- providing  hand 
of  God  fufficiently  fupplies  them,  and  capacitates  them 
to  furniffi  the  other  tribes.  From  the  iron  ore  of  the 
Vilui,  they  make  their  own  knives,  hatchets,  &c.  and 
of  fuch  temperature  as  baffles  the  more  enlightened  art 
of  the  Ruffians.  This  ore  may  be  called  native  iron, 
from  the  little  trouble  they  have  in  preparing  it.  Eve¬ 
ry  utenfil  and  article  of  drefs  they  make  themfelves. 

Tanghra  is  with  them  the  general  name  of  god,  or  peif^n  0f 
perhaps  of  the  fupreme  God  \  but  they  have  other  dei-  the  Yakuti. 
ties,  whofe  names  are  in  their  language  descriptive  of 
their  attributes.  One  of  thefe  is  fly  led  Aar-toyon , 

(or  the  merciful  chief).  To  him  theyaferibe  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  fuppofe  that  he  has  a  wife,  whom  they  call 
Kuhey  CliatooUy  (fhining  in  glory).  They  are  both  al¬ 
mighty.  Another  god,  called  Wechfyt ,  (the  advocate), 
carries  up  their  prayers,  and  executes  the  will  of  the 
godhead.  He  fometimes  appears  among  them,  affu- 
ming  the  form  of  a  white  ftallion,  or  of  any  bird,  from 
the  eagle  to  the  cuckoo.  It  is  he  that  intercedes  for 
them,  and  procures  all  defirable  things.  The  wife  of 
Wechfyt,  is  called  Ahfyt ,  (the  giver).  Thefe  are  their 
benevolent  gods,  together  with  a  being  whom  they 
adore  in  the  fun.  They  regard  the  fire,  as  containing 
a  peculiar  being  poffeffed  both  of  good  and  evil  quali- 

ties* 
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Afia.  ties,  and  to  whom  they  conftantly  offer  facrifices. 
y— — ^  Their  malevolent  aerial  fpirits  are  very  numerous  3 
they  have  no  lefs  than  27  tribes  or  companies  of  them. 
Their  chief  they  call  O0I00  Toyon  :  he  has  a  wife  and 
many  children.  Sugai  Toyon,  the  god  of  thunder, 
is  his  minifler  of  immediate  vengeance.  (Sugai  fignifies 
a  hatehet).  The  reft  they  diftinguifh  by  the  names 
of  different  colours.  Cattle  and  horfes  are  facred  to 
the  different  fpirits  whofe  colours  they  bear.  They 
reckon  eight  tribes  of  fpirits  inhabiting  Mung  Taar 
(everlafting  mifcry).  Their  chief  is  called  AJhary 
Bioho  (the  mighty).  They  have  wives,  and  the  cattle 
facred  to  them  are  quite  black  :  Their  departed  fha- 
mans,  or  magicians,  are  fuppofed  to  unite  to  thefe. 
They  dread  greatly  an  evil  goddefs,  whom  they  call 
Enachfys ,  (cowherdefs).  She  damages  the  cows,  infli&s 
diforders  on  them,  deftroys  calves,  &c.  She  is  fre¬ 
quently  honoured  with  propitiatory  facrifices. 

Their  magicians,  or  ftiamans,  are  chiefly  men, 
though  a  few  of  them  are  women.  Young  magicians 
are  inftru&ed  by  an  old  profeffor  of  the  art,  who  con- 
du£b  them  to  the  moft  folitary  places  of  the  woods  ; 
fhews  them  the  favourite  fpots  of  the  fpirits  of  the  air 
and  of  the  pit,  and  teaches  them  to  invoke  their  power 
and  prevail  with  them  to  appear.  The  magicians  have 
a  peculiar  drefs,  confiding  of  a  leather  jacket,  and  an 
apron  reaching  from  the  chin  to  the  knees.  The  whole 
is  ornamented  all  over  with  iron  plates,  and  pieces  of 

[iron  and  brafs,  hanging,  which  make  a  difmal  noife 
when  they  agitate  their  bodies,  during  the  fantaftic  but 
childifh  ceremonies  which  they  perform  while  driving, 
as  they  fay,  the  demons  out  of  {ick  people.  They  ufe 
a  tambour  in  their  ceremony,  and  are  the  priefts  and 
phyficians  in  the  tribe. 

Food.  In  their  roving  parties,  on  the  chafe  or  travelling, 

they  only  take  with  them  a  fcanty  fupply  of  koumifs, 
depending  on  chance  for  the  reft  3  and  fhould  their 
purfuits  prove  unfortunate,  they  find  their  food  in  the 
inner  bark  of  the  pines  and  birch-trees,  or  the  different 
edible  roots.  Squirrels  are  in  their  eftimation  very 
good  eating,  but  their  favourite  food  is  the  whiffling 
marmot.  Of  all  their  provifions,  however,  koumifs  is 
the  moft  valued  ;  it  is  formed  of  mare’s  milk,  collected 

I  in  large  leather  buckets,  wide  at  bottom,  and  narrow 

at  the  top :  each  containing  about  an  anker.  Into 
this  a  fmall  piece  of  the  ftomach  of  a  calf  or  colt  is 
thrown,  and  fome  water  mixed  with  it :  it  is  agitated 
till  it  ferments,  and  acquires  an  agreeable  acidity  ; 
and  when  taken  in  great  quantities  it  has  an  intoxica¬ 
ting  quality  (See  Koumiss).  Of  this  drink  every  one 
collects  as  much  as  he  can  ;  and  fome  of  the  chiefs  ob- 
Confecra-  ta*ln  more  than  500  ankers  of  it.  A  day  is  then  fix- 
tion  of  kou*ed  upon  by  each  chief  to  confecrate  his  ftock,  which  is 
wifi.  performed  as  follows  A  fummer  hut  is  built  of  thin 
poles,  of  a  conical  form,  covered  with  the  inner  bark 
of  birch,  on  fome  extenfive  meadow.  It  is  ornament¬ 
ed,  infide  and  out,  with  branches  of  the  birch  tree, 
and  a  hearth  is  made  in  the  centre.  Relations  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  are  invited  to  the  banquet 3  but  all  guefts 

Jare  welcome,  of  every-  nation,  indiferiminately.  The 
magicians,  or  ftiamans,  take  the  head  feats  ;  others  are 
feated  according  to  the  eftimation  of  their  feniority. 
When  the  hut  is  full,  the  elder  fhaman  rifes,  and  com¬ 
mands  one  of  the  Socha  that  he  knows  to  be  qualified 
(namely,  that  has  not  feen  a  corpfe  within  the  month ? 


and  that  never  has  been  accufed  of  theft,  or  bearing  Afia. 
falfe  witnefs  againft  any  body,  which  defiles  them  for  L— 1 — y— * 
ever,  and  renders  them  unqualified  for  this  facred  and 
folemn  talk),  to  take  a  large  goblet,  called  a  tjhoron , 
which  is  ufed  to  drink  out  of  on  folemn  occafions,  and 
fill  it  with  koumifs  out  of  the  firfl  fymir  3  then  to  place 
himfelf  before  the  he3rth,  with  his  face  to  the  eaft, 
holding  the  tlhoron  to  his  bread  about  two  minutes. 

He  then  pours  koumifs  three  times  on  the  hot  embers, 
as  an  offering  to  Aar  Toyon.  Turning  a  very  little 
to  the  right,  he  pours  three  times  to  Kubey  Chatoon  3 
then,  to  the  fouth,  he  offers  in  the  fame  manner  to  each 
of  the  benevolent  gods.  With  his  face  to  the  weft,  he 
pours  three  times  to  the  27  tribes  of  aerial  fpirits,  and 
three  times  to  the  north  to  the  eight  tribes  of  the  pit, 
and  to  the  manes  of  their  departed  forcerers.  After 
a  Ihort  paufe,  he  concludes  his  libation  by  an  offering 
to  Enachfys,  the  cowherdefs.  The  forcerer  then  turns 
the  man  with  his  face  to  the  eaft,  and  commences  a 
prayer  aloud,  thanking  the  godhead  for  all  favours  re¬ 
ceived,  and  foliciting  a  continuance  of  their  bounty. 

On  concluding  his  prayer,  he  takes  off  his  cap,  with 
which  he  fans  himfelf  three  times,  and  cries  out  aloud, 

“  Oorui”  (grant),  which  is  repeated  by  all  prefent. 

The  elder  fhaman,  then,  taking  the  tfhoron,  drinks  a 
little,  and  hands  it  to  his  brethren  of  the  fame  order, 
from  whom  it  pafies  to  the  company  as  they  fit,  except 
fueh  as  are  defiled.  Women  arc  not  admitted  into  the 
hut  3  nor  are  they  or  the  difqualified  allowed  any  of 
the  koumifs  out  of  the  firft  fymir,  which  they  call  fanc- 
tified,  as  poffeffing  the  power  of  purifying  and  ftrength- 
ening  in  a  divine  fenfe.  They  all  now  go  out  of  the 
hut,  and  feat  themfelves  on  the  ftrewed  branches  of 
birches,  in  half  circles,  fronting  the  eaft.  All  the  fy- 
rairs  are  carried,  and  placed  between  the  branches  of' 
trees  ftuek  in  the  earth,  and  they  commence  drinking  ; 
every  erefeent  having  their  fymirs,  tfhoron,  and  preli- 
ding  fhaman  who  fills  the  goblet,  and  puflies  it  about 
with  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  The  quantity  that  they 
drink  is  incredible.  Tournaments  now  begin  3  wreft- 
Jing,  running,  leaping^&c.  ;  and  if  any  one  carry  off 
the  prize  in  all  the  achievements,  he  is  efteemed  as 
particularly  favoured  by  the  deities,  and  receives  more 
refpecl  and  credit  in  his  tefiimony  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  common  man.  When  the  ceremony  is  finifhed, 
they  mount  their  horfes,  forming  half  circles,  drinking 
a  parting  draught,  and  wheeling  round  with  the  fun’s 
courfe,  ride  home.  Women  attend,  and  form  parties 
among  themfelves  at  f  irae  diftance  from  the  men,  where 
they  drink,  dance,  Sec.  a  iff 

The  Yakuti  or  Socha,  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  Charadter. 
other,  have  few  atrocious  vices.  Robberies  are  fel- 
dom  committed  3  they  fometimes,  indeed,  lofe  their  cat¬ 
tle  from  their  ftraying  in  thefe  wide  countries.  If  fto- 
len,  dete&ion  is  almoft  certain,  as  they  relate  all  their 
Ioffes  at  every  public  meeting;  in  confequence  of  which, 
if  the  loft  bead  has  been  feen,  information  is  given,  and 
it  is  traced.  A  thief  is  not  only  compelled  to  make 
reft  oration,  but  to  make  good  all  the  Ioffes  of  other 
Yakut  during  the  year,  whether  he  has  ftolen  the  pro¬ 
perty  or  not.  If  one  is  accufed  of  having  ftolen  cattle, 
and  eaten  or  killed  them,  he  muft  either  pay  for  them, 
receive  a  flogging,  which  is  very  difgraceful,  or  take 
an  oath  of  his  innocence,  which  is  adminiftered  with 
fo  many  fuperftitious  folemnitie??  that  innocent  perfons 

•will? 
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Alia.  will  often  rather  pay  the  damages  than  take  the  oath. 
They  are  very  revengeful  of  infults,  and  entail  upon 
their  progeny  the  duty  of  revenge  :  their  gratitude, 
however,  is  equal  to  their  refentment  \  they  never  for¬ 
get  a  benefit  \  and  not  only  make  a  return,  but  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  children  to  perfevere  in  friendfhip  and 
gratitude  to  the  benefa£tors  of  their  parents.  They  are 
very  obedient  to  their  chiefs  and  old  men.  They  de¬ 
liberate  in  council  on  all  matters  of  public  concern,  as 
the  courfe  which  each  is  to  take  in  the  chafe,  &c. 
The  old  men  are  furrounded  by  the  reft,  and  their  ad¬ 
vice  is  implicitly  obeyed.  A  young  man  gives  his 
opinion  refpe&fuily  and  cautioufly  *,  and,  even  when 
aiked,  he  fubmits  his  ideas  to  the  judgment  of  the  old. 
They  are  extremely  hofpitable  and  attentive  to  travel¬ 
lers,  and  are  very  inquifitive  *,  they  afk  queftions  fre¬ 
quently,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  anfwer  them  with¬ 
out  embarraflment,  and  with  a  confiderable  appearance 
of  intelligence.  They  are  a  vigorous  race,  accuftomed 
to  travel  in  the  fevereft  frofts,  and  to  endure  hunger 
with  patience.  They  are,  however,  fubje£l  to  fome 
difeafes,  particularly  rheumatifms,  weaknefs  of  the 
eyes,  boils,  and  the  itch.  The  fmallpox  and  mealies 
have  alfo  at  times  proved  very  deftru&ive  amongft 
217  them. 

Superfti-  They  have  a  multitude  of  petty  fuperftitions,  inde- 
tions.  pendent  of  their  religion.  Ravens,  crows,  and  cuckoos, 

arc  ominous  birds  :  and,  if  thefe  perch  near  their  huts, 
they  dread  fome  misfortune,  which  can  only  be  averted 
by  ^hooting  the  birds.  On  the  contrary,  eagles  and 
large  birds  of  prey  are  the  foreboders  of  good  \  and  al- 
moft  every  tribe  has  its  obje£l  of  veneration,  but  not 
of  worlhip,  a-s  the  eagle,  the  fwan,  the  ftallion,  Sec. 
They  always  take  care  to  make  the  doors  of  their  huts 
towards  the  eaft  ;  the  fire-place  is  in  the  middle,  with 
the  back  of  the  chimney  towards  the  door  5  the  fides 
of  the  hut  are  furnilhed  with  benches  and  fmall  cabins, 
which  ferve  for  fleeping  places,  and  for  fitting  on. 
The  men  keep  upon  the  fouth  fide  and  the  women  up¬ 
on  the  north.  Except  the  boftefs,  no  woman  may  pre- 
fent  food  to  a  male  ftranger  in  front  of  the  fire-place, 
but  muft  walk  round  the  chimney  to  prefent  it.  They 
never  walh  the  velfels  that  contain  their  food  \  but 
when  a  dilh  is  emptied,  they  clean  it  as  well  as  they  can 
with  their  fingers,  accounting  it  ominous,  or  that  it  fore¬ 
bodes  a  fcarcity,  to  walh  away  any  part  of  their  food. 
Their  earthen  velfels  are  preferved  extremely  clean  by 
repeated  burnings,  as  the  fire  confumes  what  adhered  to 
the  fides.  Before  eating  any  thing,  they  call  a  morfel 
into  the  fire.  Every  Yakut  has  two  names,  and  is  on¬ 
ly  called  by  the  right  name,  in  cafes  of  neceftity,  to  a- 
void  the  fearcb  of  evil  fpirits.  They  never  mention  the 
dead,  unlefs  allegorically,  and  forfake  the  hut  in  which 
any  one  has  expired. 

Women  and  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them,  and  fome  have 
marriage,  fix  wives,  but  the  firft  is  refpe&ed  by  all  the  reft,  and 
they  dwell  in  feparate  huts  :  their  marriage  ceremonies 
Sauer's  Ex-  are  extremely  formal.  The  young  man,  who  willies  to 
petition.  marry,  fends  his  friend  to  alk  the  confent  of  the  bride’s 
father,  and  what  kalym  (purchafe)  he  demands  ;  that 
is,  how  many  horfes  and  cattle,  as  alfo  the  quantity  of 
raw  meat,  horfe  flelh,  and  beef,  that  he  requires  for 
treats  and  feafts  ;  this  they  call  htrim ;  half  of  the 
quantity  is  always  given  in  prefen ts  to  the  bridegroom 
by  the  bride’s  father,  and  is  called  yrdy .  The  daugh¬ 


ter’s  inclinations  are  always  confulted  ;  and,  if  fhe  does 
not  objeSi,  the  kalym  and  kurim  are  ftipulated.  The 
bridegroom  kills  two  fat  mares,  drelfes  the  heads  whole, 
and  the  flelh  in  pieces,  and  goes  with  three  or  four 
friends  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  hut,  one  of  his  friends  enters,  and  places  one  of  the 
drelfed  horfe’s  heads  before  the  fire,  and  returns  to  his 
companions  without  fpeaking  a  word.  They  then  all 
enter  the  hut ;  and  a  forcerer  being  placed  oppofite  the 
fire,  the  bridegroom  kneels  on  one  knee  with  his  face 
towards  it,  into  which  butter  is  thrown  \  he  then  lifts 
up  his  cap  a  little,  and  nods  his  head  three  times  with¬ 
out  bowing  his  body.  The  forcerer  pronounces  him 
the  happy  man,  and  prophefies  a  fuccellion  of  happy 
years,  &c.  Then  the  bridegroom  lifts,  bows  to  the 
father  and  mother,  and  takes  his  feat  oppofite  the 
bride’s  place,  but  keeps  filcnt.  The  meat  is  then 
brought  in,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  diftributes  it 
among  his  own  friends,  but  kills  a  fat  mare  to  treat 
his  new  guefts.  Supper  being  over,  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  bed  ;  the  bride,  who  has  not  been  prefent,  is 
conduced  into  the  hut,  and  to  his  bed,  by  fome  old 
women,  and  they  deep  together  ;  fometimes,  however, 
the  brfde  does  not  appear  at  the  firft  vifit.  In  the 
morning  the  friends  return  home,  but  the  bridegroom 
remains  three  or  four  days.  A  time  is  now7  fixed  for 
payment  of  the  kalym,  either  at  the  new  or  full  moon. 
The  kalym  and  kurim  are  then  carried  without  any  ce¬ 
remony,  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of  many  friends, 
who  are  feafted,  and  the  bridegroom  remains  again 
three  or  four  days,  and  fixes  a  time  to  receive  the 
bride  at  his  own  dwelling,  which  muft  be  new  built  on 
purpofej  and  this  alfo  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  All 
her  relations,  male  and  female,  with  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  fometimes  more  than  a  hundred,  accompany  the 
bride  with  her  father  and  mother,  taking  with  them 
eight  or  ten  fymirs  full  of  melted  butter,  and  the  dref- 
fed  meat  of  three  mares.  They  go  to  the  new  hut 
prepared  for  them  ;  three  men  are  lent  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  in  his  old  hut,  and  the  greateft  drinkers  are 
chofen  for  this  purpofe.  On  entering,  the  firft  fays, 
“  we  are  come  to  fee  your  dwelling,  and  to  fix  pofts 
before  your  door.”  They  then  kneel  on  one  knee  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  :  an  ayack  is  filled  with  koumifs,  and  hand¬ 
ed  by  two  men  to  the  three  kneeling  )  each  of  whom 
empties  an  ayack  at  three  draughts.  They  then  rife 
and  go  out,  all  the  company  faluting  them  with  one 
cheer.  Three  others  enter  ;  the  firft  with  nine  fables, 
the  fecond  with  nine  foxes,  and  the  third  with  twenty- 
feven  ermine  Ikins  *,  thefe  they  hang  on  a  peg  in  the 
chief  corner  of  the  hut,  and  retire.  Then  a  number 
of  women  conduSl  the  bride,  her  face  being  covered 
with  ermine  Ikins,  to  the  hut  ;  the  entrance  has  a 
wooden  bar  placed  acrofs  it,  but  of  no  ftrength,  which 
the  bride  breaks  with  her  breaft,  and  enters  the  hut.  She 
is  placed  before  the  fire,  holding  her  hands  open  before 
her,  into  which  feven  pieces  of  flicks  are  put  5  as  alfo 
feveral  pieces  of  butter,  which  fhe  throws,  into  the  fire. 
The  Ihaman  pronounces  a  blefling;  fhe  then  rifes  and 
is  again  conduced,  with  her  face  concealed  all  the 
while,  to  the  new  hut,  where  the  cover  is  taken  from 
her  face.  The  bridegroom  enters,  and  feafts  his  guefts 
two  days  \  then  prefents  all  his  relations  with  cattle, 
over  and  above  the  kalym  \  which  is,  however,  return¬ 
ed  on  paying  their  formal  vifits,  perhaps  a  year  or  more 

afterwards. 
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afterwards.  When  a  child  is  about  to  be  born,  the  huf- 
band  is  called;  and  two  fldlful  women,  in  his  prefence, 
affift  the  delivery.  If  a  fon  be  born,  a  fat  mare  is  killed 
on  the  third  day  ;  all  the  neighbours  are  invited  to 
fupper  ;  the  child  is  rubbed  all  over  with  fat,  and  a 
name  given  to  it,  the  more  infignificant  the  better  ;  for 
an  elegant  name  would  only  entice  the  demons  to  be 
continually  about  it.  No  ceremony  is  obferved  if  the 
child  be  a  daughter. 

The  Yakuti  bury  a  dead  perfon  in  his  bell  apparel, 
with  his  knife,  flint,  fteel,  tinder,  and  fonie  meat,  that 
he  may  not  hunger  on  the  road  to  the  dwelling  of 
fouls.  Two  holes  are  dug  under  a  tree  ;  a  favourite 
horfe  of  the  deceafed  is  killed  and  buried  in  one,  while 
the  corpfe  is  laid  in  the  other:  a  fat  mare,  is  killed, 
dreffed,  and  eaten,  by  the  guefts  $  her  fldn  is  fufpend- 
ed  on  the  tree,  under  which  the  body  lies  with  the 
head  to  the  weft.  A  magician,  playing  upon  his  tam^ 
bour,  invokes  the  demons  to  let  the  fpirit  of  the  de¬ 
parted  reft  in  peace  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  finifhed 
by  filling  up  the  grave.  If  an  elder  brother  die, 
his  wives  become  the  property  of  the  younger  ;  but 
the  wives  of  a  younger  brother  become  free  at  his 
death. 

Their  drefs  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Tungoofe,  but 
more  complete.  Their  principal  arts  confift  of  work¬ 
ing  iron  ore,  as  already  mentioned,  by  means  of  char¬ 
coal,  rendering  it  malleable  without  any  previous  pro- 
cefs  of  fufion,  and  of  drefling  leather,  which  they  are 
faid  to  perform  with  wonderful  fuccefs,  fo  as  to  render 
it  completely  water-proof,  in  the  following  manner  : 
For  fymirs  or  buckets,  they  take  a  frefh  fkinned  cow’s 
or  horfe’s  hide,  and  fteep  it  in  water  a  few  days,  when 
the  hair  eafily  rubs  off.  It  is  then  hung  up  till  nearly 
dry,  when  they  lay  it  in  blood  until  foaked  through, 
and  then  hang  it  in  a  fmoky  place  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  of  this  they  make  their  buckets  and  foies  of 
boots,  &c.  The  latter  are  completely^  water-proof, 
and  the  buckets  or  fymirs  even  retain  oil.  The  legs 
of  boots  they  make  of  colts  or  calves  fkins,  fcraped 
and  rubbed  till  they  be  foft,  then  fewed,  fteeped.in 
blood,  and  dried  in  fmoke,;  afterwards  blackened  with 
wood  coals  and  fat  feveral  times,  and  fmoked  again  : 
they  are  then  water-proof.  The  thread  with  which  they 
few  their  clothes  is  made  of  the  finews  from  the  legs 
of  the  horfe-deer  or  elk.  They  are  expert  archers, 
and  have  a  plentiful  fupply  of  arrows  in  their  quivers. 
They  make  confiderable  quantities  of  hay,  and  collett 
berries  which  they  preferve  by  boiling.  Fo  fave  their 
hay,  they  kill  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the  cattle 
they  intend  to  ufe  for  food,  and  let  it  freeze,  which 
preferves  it  frelh  and  good  during  the  whole  of  that 
feafon . 

Another  tribe  of  Siberians  inhabiting  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  territory,  is  the  Burati.  *1  hey  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  feparate  fmall  tribes,  and  are 
alfo  a  race  of  Tartars.  They  poflefs  immenfe  herds 
of  cattle  and  horfes.  They  are  not  unacquainted 
with  letters,  and  have  lamas  or  priefts,  like  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  High  Tartary.  .There 
are  alfo  various  other  tribes,  fuch  as  the  Yukagiri,  the 
Tffiuvantfi,  Chatinfy,  &c.  who  do  not  feem  to  differ 
in  their  manners  and  character  from  thofe  already  de¬ 
ferred.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appeal's  that  the 
of  Siberia.  p0pUiation  of  Siberia  is  very  trifling.  It  is  great- 
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eft  towards  the  fouthern  boundary,  in  the  latitudes  Afia. 
of  the  Baikal  lake  and  the  river  Amoor,  where  the  {—m ~v~"J 
climate  is  mildeft.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  population 
of  the  lower  or  northern  part,  we  (hall  here  ftate,  from 
the  work  already  quoted,  an  account  of  the  number  of  SetJier*s 
inhabitants  from  the  latitude  of  64°,  to  the  extremity  Expedition. 
of  the  north  coaft,  and  from  the  river  Kovima  weft- 
ward  to  the  Anabara.  44  The  diffrift  of  Lafhiverfk 
comprehends  the  rivers  Kovima,  Alafcy,  Indigirka, 
and  Yana,  and  thofe  that  flow  into  them  :  The  tribu¬ 
tary  nations  are 

Yakuti 

Lamut  and  Tungoofe 
Yukagiri  '- 

Tftiuvantfi  and  Chatinfy 

391 1 

Tribute  received  in  1788,  amounts  to  4560  rubles. — 

The  circuit  is  about  6000  verfts  in  circumference. 

44  The  diftrift  of  Giganfk,  a  town  north  of  Yakutlk  on 
the  Lena,  contains  one  church,  two  government  houfes, 
feven  private  ones,  and  15  huts.  It  has  a  mayor  (gorod- 
nitfhik )  and  his  chancery,  and  court  of  the  diflrift 
( leinihoifud )  and  a  magiftracy,  although  the  merchants 
are  mere  trading  pedlars,  and  only  two  I  think  in  num¬ 
ber.  Its  circuit  alfo  is  about  6000  verfts  from  the  Yana 
to  the  Anabara,  which  divides  the  governments  of  To- 
bollk  and  Irkutfk.  The  tributary  nations  are 

Yakuti  -  1449 

Tungoofe  -  -  489 

J938 

Tribute  received  in  1798,  56  fables,  262  foxes,  and 
I  I96?rubles  in  money. 

44  The  Ruffians  inhabiting  both  diftri&s,  including 
exiles,  &c.  do  not  exceed  750  males.” 

The  Ruffian  v  habitants  of  the  better  parts  of  Sibe-  Radians  131. 
ria,  efpecially  towards  the  weft,  employ  themfelves  in  Siberia, 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  or  as  graziers  or  carriers. 

They  have  an  excellent  breed  of  horned  cattle,  with 
which,  as  well  as  with  butter,  they  fupply  both  the 
northern  and  eaftern  diftri&s  of  the  empire.  They 
are  wealthy,  hofpitable,  healthy,  and  clean,  and  live 
under  no  controul  of  individuals,  only  paying  a  trifling 
fum  to  the  captain  of  the  diftrift  for  government.  The  * 

Siberians  throughout  are  more  induffrious  and  indepen¬ 
dent  than  any  Ruffian  peafants,  and  live  far  more  com¬ 
fortably.  They  are  making  confiderable  progrefs  in 
civilization,  and  this  is  perhaps,  fo  far  as  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  the  happieft  part  of  that  great 
empire.  #  .  224 

We  now  return  to  the  territory  from  which  we  fet  Grand  far- 
out,  Grand  Tartary,  or  the  elevated  level  tra£l  which  tary. 
eonftitutes  the  central  region  of  Alia.  This  high 
country  poflefles  confiderable  variety  of  foil  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Towards  China  is  an  immenfe  defert  form¬ 
ing  the  boundary  of  that  empire.  It  confifts  of  fands, 
that  move  with  the  winds  like  the  current  of  a  river. 

Nature  has  formed  three  paflages  acrofs  them  by  means 
of  three  chains  of  mountains,  which,  as  in  Arabia  or  DeferVof 
in  Africa,  are  mixed  with  pleafant  valleys  amidft  thefeLop,  and 
oceans  of  fand.  Travellers  who  take  any  other  courfero:.ds 
are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  torrents  of  fand,  trough  iu 
which  are  equally  dangerous  as  in  the  Arabian  defert. 

5F‘  The 
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Afta.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  communications  is  in  latitude  4  2° 
v-~  north,  to  the  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin  ;  the  feeond  to 
the  Gaft  of  the  province  of  Shen-fi  ;  and  the  third  in 
latitude  3 2°,  to  the  eaft  of  Hami,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Thibet.  By  thefe  roads  a  fafe  accefs  was  given 
through  the  vaft  'Tartarian  regions,  from  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fca,  and  more  remotely  from 
.Europe  itfelf,  to  caravans  of  merchants,  who  had  no 
other  way  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  China  in  the 
middle  ages,  before  the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  com* 
pafs,  and  the  difeovery  of  the  paffage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  had  laid  open  an  eafier  mode  of  com¬ 
munication.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  when  travel¬ 
ling  in  thefe  dreary  foiitudes,  the  imaginations  of  men 
fhould  have  been  haunted  and  terrified  by  illufions. 
Accordingly,  Marco  Polo,  a  traveller  in  the  middle 
ages  who  paiTed  through  the  great  defert,  which  he 
names  the  defert  of  Lo/>9  fays,  that  during  the  night, 
the  caravans  are  terrified  with  the  demons  which  haunt 
thefe  horrid  fands  and  dreadful  deferts  ;  the  travellers 
muft  be  careful  how  they  ftray,  for  they  will  imagine 
themfelves  called  by  their  names  by  voices  familiar  to 
them,  till  they  are  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
and  fometimes  they  will  be  entertained  with  aerial  mu- 
lie.  Thefe  romances  reached  Europe  ;  and  our  poet, 
Milton,  makes  the  lady  in  Comus,  when  benighted 
and  bewildered  on  her  way,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of 
them. 

* - - - “  A  thoufand  fantafies 

Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory 

Of  calling  lhapes,  and  bcck’ning  (hadows  dire, 

And  aery  tongues,  that  By  liable  men’s  names 
On  fands  and  Ihores  and  defert  wilderneffes.” 

Even  thefe  deferts,  however,  are  not  entirely  deftitute 
of  inhabitants,  as  a  few  Tartars  are  found  upon  them, 
216  with  their  hnrfes,  aflfes,  and  mules. 

Soil  of  Tar-  The  reft  of  this  high  region  poflll!' s  a  confiderable 
tary,  and  variety  of  foil.  In  general,  however,  though  it  bears 
inhabitants.  abundance  of  trees  and  grafs,  the  climate  is  extremely 
fevere.  The  fummits  of  all  the  chains  of  mountains 
■are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow,  which  augments  the 
cold  of  the  adjoining  plains.  Even  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  it,  in  latitude  31°  39',  within  eight  degrees  of 
the  burning  Calcutta,  the  cold  is  frequently  found  to 
reach  290  below  the  freezing  point,  and  this  even 
within  a  dwelling  houfe.  The  high  country,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  looks  down  from  its  different  Tides 
upon  Perfia,  India,  China,  and  Siberia,  towards  all 
which  it  is  furrouuded  by  fteep  precipices  of  difficult 
defeent,  which  exclude  its  inhabitants  from  holding 
an  eafy  intercourfe  with  thefe  regions.  Southward, 
however,  on  the  fide  of  India,  the  mountains  appear  to 
be  moft  precipitous,  and  the  approach  mod  difficult. 
Towards  Siberia,  on  the  north,  it  feems  lefs  fo,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  chiefly  in  that  direction,  or  by  the  north- 
eaft  or  fouth-weft,  that  the  Tartars  have  in  different 
ages  approached  China  or  Perfia,  and  through  them 
the  fouthern  regions  of  the  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  lofty  territory  have  in  every  age  poffeffed  the  fame 
charafter,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  occupations.  They 
have  fubfifted  in  a  paftoral  ftate,  by  means  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  upon  the  flefti  of  fuch  wild  ani- 
mal«  as  they  could  obtain  by  the  chafe.  They  have, 
at  the  fame  time,  been  rude,  and  in  general  illiterate 


barbarians,  poffefting  fimilar  manners  to  the  Siberian 
kindred,  whom  we  have  already  deferibed,  the  Tun-  — - v— 
goufe,  the  Yakuti,  and  Burati.  It  is  a  lingular  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  that  in  the  fouthern  part  of  this 
territory,  called  Thibet ,  a  fuperftition  fhould  have  efta- 
blifhed  itfelf,  which  gives  to  an  eftablifhed  priefthood 
the  whole  dominion  of  the  ftate.  What  proves  in  a 
fingular  manner  the  influence  of  education  up«n  man¬ 
kind,  is  this,  that  the  fuhjtfts  of  the  lama,  or  high  pon¬ 
tiff  of  the  Tartars  of  Thibet,  are  no  lefs  unwarlike  and 
unfit  to  defend  themfelves  againft  invaders,  than  the 
fubjefts  of  the  high-prieft,  who,  in  the  regions  of  the 
weft  has  fo  long  occupied  the  capital  of  the  Cadars. 

This  corner,  however,  of  Grand  Tartary,  muft  be  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  an  exception  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people,  who  have  at  all  times  difplayed  the 
greateft  aptitude  for  military  enterprifes.  From  this 
high  region  the  great  conquerors  of  Alia  have  defend¬ 
ed,  and  under  the  names  of  Moguls,  Turks,  or  Tartars, 
have  repeatedly  overrun,  and  aflumed  complete  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  furrounding  civilized  nations.  ' 

The  general  hiftory  of  the  great  continent  of  Afia  idea  of  the 
may  be  ftated  in  a  few  words.  When  the  civilized  hiftory  of 
nations  which  occupy  the  coafts  of  it  on  the  weft,  the  .^ia 
fouth,  and  the  eaft,  are  well  governed;  u  hen  fociety  tjons# 
is  in  a  proper  ftate,  and  its  powers  can  be  direfted  with 
fkill  and  energy  for  the  public  proteftion,  Grand  Tar¬ 
tary  becomes  a  place  of  little  importance,  or  is  merely 
regarded  as  a  grazing  territory  fit  for  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  which  periodically  are  brought  down  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  richer  countries  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  fattened  and  confumed.  The  Tar¬ 
tars  themfelves,  divided  into  an  immenfe  multitude  of 
tribes,  are  eafily  kept  by  the  intrigues  of  their  more 
artful  neighbours  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  domeftic  hofti- 
lity,  or  they  readily  fubmit  to  the  dominion,  and  en¬ 
gage  in  the  fervice  of  the  rulers  of  a  better  foil  and 
climate,  to  which  they  are  at  all  times  willing  to  emi¬ 
grate. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  arrangements  of  fociety 
become  defeftive  in  the  furrounding  nations  ;  when 
public  inftitutions  are  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
when  anarchy  and  wcaknefs  of  government  prevail,  the 
Tartars  gradually  refume  their  independence.  Being 
no  longer  either  divided  by  the  arts  or  overawed  by 
the  power  of  their  neighbours,  they  acquire  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  weaknefs,  and  an  avidity  to  pofiefs 
their  riches.  On  fuch  oceafion,  if  an  afpiring  chief  of 
a  Tartar  tribe  is  able  by  perfuafion  or  by  force  to 
unite  under  his  ftandard  a  few  neighbouring  tribes,  he 
fpeedily  becomes  dangerous  to  the  nations  in  his  vici¬ 
nity,  and  almoft  to  the  human  race.  By  the  booty 
obtained  in  fome  fuccefsful  inroads,  he  acquires  new 
allot  iates  ;  the  hope  of  plunder  brings  his  whole  coun¬ 
trymen  to  his  ftandard,  and  the  few  who  are  not  led 
by  hope,  are  compelled  to  follow  and  obey  him  through 
fear.  All  Tartary  is  foon  in  motion,  and  China,  Per¬ 
fia,  and  India,  are  defolated  and  fubdued. 

That  this  is  a  cor  reft  account  or  true  theory  of  the 
hiftory  of  Afia,  is  evident  from  its  prefent  and  paft 
ftate.  At  prefent,  China,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
conquered  by  the  Tartars,  commands  them  with  the 
greateft  eafe.  The  power  of  the  Chinefe  emperor  is 
uncontn  uled  in  the  country  of  Thibet,  which  he  pro- 
tefts  by  his  arms,  and  rules  by  mandarins,  his  depu- 
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ties.  Almoft  the  whole  of  the  high  region  of  Tarta- 
tveftward  to  Imaus,  which  looks  down  upon  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  northward  along  the  ccail  of  the  A- 
moor  and  the  Baikal  lake,  acknowledges  his  authority. 
Xhe  fame  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  during  the 
third  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  when  a  Chinefe  ge¬ 
neral,  in  the  reign  of  Vou-ti-thi,  firll  emperor  of  the 
feventh  dynafly,  marched  as  far  as  the  Cafpian.  A 
fingle  anecdote  will  fufficiently  point  out  the  authority 
which  the  Chinefe  poffeffed  over  Tartary  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.  IVTamgo,  a  Tartar  chief,  whofe  horde  frequent¬ 
ed  the  fkirts  of  China,  having  incurred  the  difpleafure 
of  the  government  of  that  country,  retired  with  his 
followers  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  implored  the 
ite&ion  of  Sapor,  the  reigning  emperor  of  Perfia. 

of  China  claimed  the  fugitive,  and  al- 
The  Perfian  monarch 


pn 

The  emperor 

leged  the  rights  of  fovereignty 
pleaded  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  avoided  a  war,  by  the  promife,  that  he  would 
baniffi  Mamgo  to  the  uttermoil  parts  of  the  wed  ;  a 
puniffiment,  as  he  deferibed  it,  not  lefs  dreadful  than 
death  itfelf.  Armenia  was  chofen  for  the  place  of  ex¬ 
ile,  and  a  large  diftrid  was  affigned  to  the  Scythian 
horde,  on  which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  remove  their  encampment  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  different  feafons  of  the  year.*— 
Between  that  period  and  the  prefent,  however,  China 
has  been  repeatedly  defolated  by  Tartar  invafions, 
though  it  has  always  rifen  from  its  ruins,  and  refumed 
its  ancient  power  and  profperity. 

Thus  Afia  has  been  the  feene  of  continual  revolu¬ 
tions.  At  one  period  the  Tartars  have  been  divided 
and  weak  barbarians,  deftitute  of  arts  and  of  power, 
and  fubjed  to  the  controul  of  their  civilized  neigh¬ 
bours.  ‘Thefe  neighbours  have  at  the  lame  time  been 
profperous,  commercial,  and  great.  Alter  tne  lapfe 
of  fome  time,  however,  the  reverfe  of  all  this  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  *,  the  civilized  nations  have  funk  into  anar¬ 
chy  ;  Tartary  has  become  flrong  j  its  ferocious  tribes 
have  united,  and  the  enterprifes  refulting  from  their 
union  have  covered  the  earth  with  deflation  and  car¬ 
nage.  Thus  the  hiilory  of  Afia  has  always  proceeded 
in  a  circle  •,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  geographer  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  this  peculi- 
229  arity,  which  has  attended  the  human  race  in  fo  great 
me“£f  the*  portion  of  the  globe.  We  (hall  here,  therefore,  en- 
following  deavour  firft  to  point  out  thofe  qualities  in  the  charac- 
remarks.  ter  and  manners  of  the  Tartars,  which  have  enabled 
them  to  vanquiffi  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
from  China  to  Germany,  for  fo  far  their  conquefts 
have  reached,  as  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks  origi¬ 
nally  defeended  from  Grand  Tartary,  as  well  as  the 
race  of  princes  who  now  rule  the  great  empire  of  Chi¬ 
na.  We  (hall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain  the 
Jlrrian*  circumftances  in  the  (late  of  fociety  among  the  eaftern 
nations,  which  periodically  reduce  them  to  degenera¬ 
cy  and  political  weaknefs,  and  prevent  their  perfever- 
ing  in  that  career  of  civilization  and  of  improvement, 
in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  are  now  fo  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  to  which  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of 
fcience,  as  yet,  rather  wiffi  than  hope  a  perpetual  dura¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  fucceCful  in  our  inveftigation  of  the 
caufes  of  the  revolutions  now  alluded  to,  the  philofo- 
phy  of  general  hiflory  will  become  extremely  fimple, 
and  mankind  will  be  enabled,  from  the  experience  of 
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pall  ages,  to  diflinguifli  the  inftitutions  whicn  contain  Afia 
within  tliemfelves  the  feeds  of  decay  and  diflolution,  vr~ 
from  thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  increale  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  human  charader,  and  to  preferve  upon  the 
earth  the  dominion  of  civilization  and  of  fcience  over  • 
barbarifm  and  ignorance.  230 

We  formerly  remarked,  lhat  the  human  charader  Caufes  of 
is  formed  by  its  fituation,  or  by  the  education  which  dive ifiyuf 
it  receives.  The  education,  however,  of  barbarians, 
or  the  fituation  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  almoft  en- t*lon^ 
tircly  the  refult  of  their  phyfical  wants,  and  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  foil  which  they  inhabit  :  Hence  their  eba- 
rader  is  formed  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  is  the 
fame  in  every  age.  On  t he  contrary,  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  circumftances  in  the  fituation  and  education 
of  civilized  men,  and  thofe  which  have  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  died  upon  their  charader,  arife  not  fo  much  from 
the  cold  or  heat  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  born, 
or  from  its  comparative  fertility  or  barrennefs,  as  from 
the  civil,  religious,  and  political  inftitutions  which 
have  been  eltabiifhed  in  it,  and  the  degree  in  which 
the  human  mind  is  habituated  to  the  purfuits  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  fcience,  or  accuftomed  to  make  exertions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  various  arts  of  life.  Hence  wc 
(hall  find,  that  although  the  Tartars  always  refemblcr 
each  other,  yet  in  countries  of  equal  fertility  and  of 
fimilar  temperature,  the  Turks  or  Perfians,  and  the 
Chinefe  and  Indians,  differ  widely  in  confequence  of  the 
diverfity  of  their  inftitutions.  231 

Though  Grand  Tartary,  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Extent  of 
Afia,  arid  in  contact  with  its  great  monarchies,  is  the  Tartary  . 
place  from  which  the  revolutions  of  that  continent 
have  ufually  commenced,  this  high  region  muff  not  be 
confidercd  as  the  foie  country  of  that  barbarous  race  of 
people,  ufually  called  Tartars  by  the  Europeans.  We 
have  feen,  that  kindred  tribes  inhabit  the  countries  to 
the  northward  of  China  upon  the  river  Amour  3  they 
alfo  occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  habitable  part  of 
Siberia,  and  proceed  well  ward  to  the  Calpian  ft  a,  and 
along  the  northern  fhores  of  the  Black  fea,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  Thus  they  range  over  1 10  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude.  When  a  movement,  however,  is  once 
begun  in  Grand  Tartary,  it  is  apt  to  extend  itfelf  in  & 
leffer  or  greater  degree  over  the  whole  of  thefe  favage 
regions.  Vanquifhed  tribes  are  driven  wefhvard  be¬ 
fore  their  conquerors,  and  precipitated  upon  others, 
who  in  their,  turn  are  preffed  upon  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  At  other  times,  the  whole  barba¬ 
rous  world  fubmitting  to  the  fame  mailer,  and  gather¬ 
ing  around  his  vidorious  ftandard,  has  been  known  to 
pour  down  upon  the  more  wealthy  and  peaceful  na¬ 
tions  of  the  fouth.  In  this  way  were  aecomplifhed 
the  great  conquefts  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Huns.  A  Tartar  chief  has  been  known 
to  number  1,500,000  followers  in  arms,  and  to  make 
an  expedition  at  the  head  of  500,000  horfe.  Zenghis 
Khan’s  army  ufually 'amounted  to  800.000  barbarian 
cavalry,  who  trode  down  the  nations  in  their  progrefs. 
Confidered  as  a  nation  of  fhepherds  and  of  warriors,  Caufes  of 
the  following  circumftances  have  in  all  ages  contributed  Tartar 
to  prepare  the  Tartar,  or  as  they  were  anciently  called 
the  Scythian  tribes ,  for  a  career  of  vidory.  . 

The  corn  or  the  rice  which  conftitutes  the  ordinary  ty,  vol.  ii. 
and  whole  fome  f  >od  of  a  civilized  people  can  be  obtain-  233 
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Alh.  of  the  lavages  who  dwell  between  the  tropics  are  plen- 
““V"  -  tifully  fupplied  with  vegetable  food  by  the  liberality  of 
nature;  but  in  the  climates  of  the  north,  and  in  the 
ileiile  plains  of  Grand  Tartary,  a  nation  of  fhepherds 
is  reduced  to  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  their  flocks 
and  herds.  When  animal  food  is  drelfed  in  a  certain 
way,  the  common  affociation  of  carnivorous  and  cruel 
probably  deferves  to  be  confidered  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  humane  prejudice  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that 
the  fentiment  of  companion  is  imperceptibly  weakened 
by  the  fight  and  pra&ice  of  domeftic  cruelty,  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  horrid  obje&s  which  are  difguifed  by 
the  arts  of  European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  their 
naked  and  mod  difgufling  fimplicity  in  the  tent  of  a 
Tartarian  Ihepherd,  The  ox  or  the  fheep  are  flaugh- 
tered  by  the  fame  hand  from  which  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  their  daily  food;  and  the  bleeding 
'  limbs  are  ferved,  with  very  little  preparation,  on  the 
table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer.  In  the  military 
profeffion,  and  efpecially  in  the  conduft  of  a  numerous 
army,  the  exclufive  ufe  of  animal  food  appears  to  be 
productive  of  the  mod  folid  advantages.  Corn  is  a 
bulky  and  perifhable  commodity  ;  and  the  large  ma¬ 
gazines  which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  fubfift¬ 
ence  of  pur  troops,  mud  be  flowly  tranfported  by  the 
labour  of  men  and  horfes.  But  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars  afford  a 
fure  and  increafing  fupply  of  flefh,  milk,  &c.  In  the 
•  far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  wafte  the  vegetation 
of  the  grafs  is  quick  and  luxuriant ;  and  there  are  few 
places  fo  extremely  barren  that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the 
north  cannot  find  fome  tolerable  paflure.  The  fupply 
is  multiplied  and  prolonged  by  the  undiftinguifhing 
appetite  and  patient  abftinence  of  the  Tartars.  They 
indifferently  feed  on  the  flefh  of  thofe  animals  that 
have  been  killed  for  the  table  or  have  died  of  difeafe. 
Horfe  flefh,  which  has  in  every  age  and  country  been 
profcribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Alia, 
they  devour  with  peculiar  greedinefs;  and  this  Angu¬ 
lar  tafte  facilitates  the  fuccefs  of  their  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  aClive  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  follow¬ 
ed  in  their  rnoft  diftant  and  rapid  incurfions  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  fpare  horfes,  who  may  be  occafionally 
ufed,  either  to  redouble  the  fpeed  or  to  fatisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  barbarians.  Many  are  the  refources  of 
courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage  round  a  camp 
of  Tartars  is  almofl  confumed,  they  flaughter  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  cattle,  and  preferve  the  flefh,  either 
fraoked,  or  dried  in  the  fun.  On  the  fudden  emer¬ 
gency  of  a  hafty  march,  they  provide  themfelves  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheefe,  or  rather 
of  hard  curd,  which  they  occafionally  dilfolve  in  water, 
and  this  unfubflantial  diet  will  fupport,  for  many  da^s, 
the  life  and  even  the  fpirits  of  the  patient  warrior. 
But  this  extraordinary  abftinence,  which  the  ftoic 
would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  common¬ 
ly  fucceeded  by  the  moft  voracious  indulgence  of  ap¬ 
petite.  The  wines  of  a  happier  climate  are  the  moft 
grateful  prefent,  or  the  moft  valuable  commodity,  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  one  of  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  examples  of  their  induftry  confifts  of  the  art, 
already  mentioned,  of  extrafting  from  mares  milk  a 
fermented  liquor. which  poffeffes  fome  power  of  intoxi¬ 
cation.  Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  favages,  both 
of  the  old  and  new  world,  experience  the  alternate  vi- 
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ciflitudes  of  famine  and  plenty,  and  their  ftomach  is  in-  Afia. 
ured  to  fuftain,  without  much  inconvenience,  the  op-  — v— 
poftte  extremes' of  hunger  and  of  intemperance. 

The  nature  of  their  habitations  alfo  prepares  the  h -abita- 
Tartars  for  war.  In  a  country  in  which  agriculture  istions. 
carried  on,  the  hufbandmen  are  fcattered  over  the  face 
of  the  foil,  and  fome  time  mull  elapfe  before  they  can 
affemble  in  a  body  to  defend  their  own  confines,  or  to 
invade  the  territories  of  others.  The  progrefs  of  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  commerce  infenfihly  collects  a  large 
multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city  :  but  thefe  citizens 
are  no  longer  foldiers ;  the  arts  which  adorn  and  im¬ 
prove  the  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  corrupt  the  habits  of 
the  military  life.  The  paftoral  manners  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  feem  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  fimpli¬ 
city  and  refinement.  The  individuals  of  the  fame  tribe 
are  conftantly  aflembled,  but  they  are  affembled  in  a 
camp  ;  and  the  native  fpirit  of  thefe  dauntlefs  fhepherds 
is  animated  by  mutual  fupport  and  emulation.  The 
hqufes  of  the  Tartars  are  no  more  than  fmall  tents* 
of  an  oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold  and  dirty  ha-* 
bitation  for  the  promifeuous  youth  of  both  fexes. 

The  palaces  of  the  rich  confift  of  wooden  huts,  of  fucb 
a  fize  that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large 
waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  20  or  30. 
oxen.  The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in 
the  adjacent  paftures,  retire  on  the  approach  of  night 
within  the  prote£lion  of  the  camp.  The  necelfity  of 
preventing  the  moft  mifehievous  confufion  in  fuch  a 
perpetual  concourfe  of  men  and  animals,  muft  gradual¬ 
ly  introduce,  in  their  diftribution  of  the  order  and  the 
guard  of  the  encampment,  the  rudiments  of  the  military 
art.  As  foon  as  the  forage  of  a  certain  diftriCl  is  con- 
fumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army  of  fhepherds,  makes  a 
regular  march  to  fome  frefli  paftures  ;  and  thus  ac¬ 
quires,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  paftoral  life^ 
the  practical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  moft  important 
and  difficult  operations  of  war.  The  choice  of  ftations 
is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  feafons.  In  the  fum- 
mer  the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  north,  and  pitch 
their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  at  leaft  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  running  ftream  ;  but  in  the  win¬ 
ter  they  return  to  the  fouth,  and  fhelter  their  camp,  be¬ 
hind  fome  convenient  eminence, againft  the  winds,  which 
are  chilled  in  their  paffage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  re¬ 
gions  of  Siberia.  Thefe  manners  are  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  diffufe,  among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  fpirit  of 
emigration  and  conqueft.  The  connexion  between  the 
people  and  their  territory  is  of  fo  frail  a  texture,  that  it 
may  be  broken  by  the  flighted  accident.  The  camp, 
and  not  the  foil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine 
Tartar.  Within  the  precin&s  of  that  camp,  his  fami¬ 
ly,  his  companions,  his  property,  are  always  included  } 
and  in  the  moft  diftant  marches,  he  is  ftill  furrounded 
by  the  objedls  which  are  dear  or  valuable,  or  familiar 
in  his  eyes.  The  thirft  of  rapine,  the  fear  or  the  re- 
fentment  of  injury,  the  impatience  of  fervitude,  have, 
in  every  age,  been  fufficient  caufes  to  urge  the  tribes  of 
Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  fome  unknown  countries, 
where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  fub¬ 
fiftence  or  a  lefs  formidable  enemy.  Even  the  feverity 
of  the  climates  which  they  inhabit  facilitates  their  en- 
terprifes.  In  the  winter  feafon,  the  broad  and  rapid 
rivers  that  difeharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the 
Cafpian,  or  the  Icy  fea,  are  ftrongly  frozen )  the  fields 

are 
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Alia.  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  fnow  ;  and  the  fugitive  or  quired  in  real  war  ;  and  the  amufements  of  the  chafe  Afia.  ^ 

mJ  victorious  tribes  may  fecurelv  traverfe  with  their  fami-  fervt  as  a  prelude  to  the  conqueft  ol  an  empire. 

lies  their  waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  fmooth  and  The  nature  of  their  domelhc  government  has  at  all 

hard  furface  of  an  immenfe  plain.  times -greatly  favoured  every  attempt  ol  the  Iartar«mcnU 

£xercifes.  The  ordinary  exercifes  of  theft*  people  prepare  them  towards  conqueft.  i  he  political  fociety  of  the  ancient 
for  war.  The  pa  ft  oral  life,  compared  with  the  labours  ■'Germans  has  the  appearance  ot  a  voluntary  alliance  ol 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  independent  warriors.  I  he  tribes  of  Scythia,  diftin- 
of  idlenefs  •,  and  as  the  moft  honourable  (hepherds  of  gu  idled  by  the  modern  appellation  of  hordes ,  allume,  on 
the  Tartar  race  devolve  on  their  captives  the  dotneftic  the  contrary,  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  increafing 
management  of  their  cattle,  their  own  leifure  is  feldom  family  ;  which  in  the  courfe  of  fucccflive  generations, 
difturbed  by  any  fervile  and  afliduous  cares.  But  this  has  been  propagated  from  the  fame  original  ftock. 
leifure,  inftead  of  being  devoted  to  the  foft  enjoyments  The  meanelt  and  moft  ignorant  of  the  Tartars  prelerve, 
of  love  and  harmony,  is  ufually  fpent  in  the  violent  with  confcious  pride,  the  ineftimable  treafure  of  their 
and  fano-uinary  exercife  of  the  chafe.  The  plains  of  genealogy  ;  and  whatever  diftinaions  of  rank  may 
Tartary ^are  filled  with  a  ftrong  and  ferviceable  breed  have  been  introduced  by  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
of  horfes,  which  are  ufually  trained  for  the  purpofes  of  paftoral  wealth,  they  mutually  refpea  themfelves  and 
war  and*  hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age  have  each  other,  as  the  defendants  of  the  firft  founder  of 
been  celebrated  as  bold  and  fkilful  riders;  and  con-  the  tribe.  The  cuftom,  which  ft  ill  prevails,  of  adopt- 
jftant  praCtice  has  feated  them  fo  firmly  on  horfebaek,  ing  the  braved  and  moft  faithful  of  the  captives,.  may 
that  they  were  fuppofed  by  ftrangers  to  perform  the  or-  countenance  the  very  probable  fufpicion,  that  this  ex¬ 
dinary  duties  of  civil  life,  to  eat,  drink,  and  even  to  tenfive  confanguinity  is  in  a  great  meafure  legal  and 
deep  without  demounting  from  their  fteeds.  They  ex-  fictitious.  But  the  ufeful  prejudice,  which  has  obtain¬ 
ed  in  the  dexterous  management  of  the  lance;  the  ed  the  fan&ion  of  time  and  opinion,  produces  the 

long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous  arm  ;  and  effeCts  of  truth  j^the  haughty  barbarians  yield  a  cheer- 

the  weighty  arrow  is  direded  to  its  objeft  with  uner-  ful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head  of  their  blood  ; 

rincr  aim  and  irrefiftible*  force  :  thefe  arrows  are  often  and  their  chief,  or  murfa,  as  the  reprefentative  of  their 
pointed  again  ft  the  harmlefs  animals  of  the  defert,  great  father,  exercifes  the  authority  of  a  judge  hi  peace, 
which  increafe  and  multiply  in  the  abfence  of  their  and  of  a  leader  in  war.  In  the  original  ftate  of  the 
moft  formidable  enerfiy  ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roe-  paftoral  world,  each  of  the  murfas  (if  we  may  continue 
buck  the  fallow-deer,  the  ftag,  the  elk,  and  the  ante-  to  ufc  a  modern  appellation)  afted  as  the  independent 
lone/  The  vigour  and  patience  both  of  the  men  and  chief  of  a  large  and  feparate  family  ;  and  the  limits  of 
horfes  are  continually  exercifed  by  the  fatigues  of  the  their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed  by  fupe- 
chafe*  and  the  plentiful  fupply  of  game  contributes  rior  force,  or  mutual  confent.  When,  by  a  coincidence 
to  the  fubfiftence  and  even  luxury  of  a  Tartar  camp.  of  fortune  and  of  talents,  a  fuccefsful  chieftain  con- 
But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of  Scythia  are  not  con-  trived  to  unite  under  his  command  a  great  number  of 

fined  to  the  deftruCtion  of  innoxious  beafts  ;  they  bold-  feparate  hordes,  with  a  view  to  a  common  enterprife, 

ly  encounter  the  angrv  wild-boar  when  he  turns  he  found,  from  their  ordinary  habits  of  obedience  and 
aaainft  his  purfuers,  excite  the  ftuggifti  courage  of  the  fubordination,  an  army  ready  formed  and  arranged  for 
bear  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger  as  he  {lumbers  adion each  tribe  or  horde  followed  its  own  chief,  to 
in  the  thicket.  Where  there  is  danger  there  may  be  whofe  authority  it  was  accuftomed  to  fubmit.  .  If  the 
glory  •  and  the  mode  of  hunting  which  opens  the  fair-  chief  was  taught  to  obey,  the  obedience  of  his  horde 
eft  field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  juftlv  be  con-  might,  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  be  fately  relied 
fidered  as  the  image  and  as  the  fchool  of  war.  The  on.  Thus  thefe  barbarians  have  at  all  times  been  able 
general  hunting  matches,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  to  [end  forth  detachments  upon  -di flan t  expeditions, 

Tartar  princes,  compofe  an  inftru&ive  exercife  for  their  which  have  aCted  with  all  the  promptitude  of  a  well 
numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is  drawn  of  many  miles  difeiplined  military  force,  and  enabled  them  at  once  to  *  . 

in  circumference,  to  encompafs  the  game  of  an  exten-  pufh  their  conquefts  towards  the  tropic  and  polar  cir- 
five  diftriCt  ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regular-  cle,  the  Chinefe  empire,  and/  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  2 37 

ly  advance  towards  a  common  centre,  where  the  cap-  To  thefe  advantages  the  Tartar  chiefs  have  fome*  The  iar- 
tive  animals,  furrounded  on  every  fide,  are  abandoned  times  added  a  portion  .of  military  (kill,  according  to  thecae- 
to  the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  fre-  ftate  in  which  it  exifted  in  the  civilized  nations  in  their  the 
quently  continues  many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  an  ufual  pra Ct  ice  among  Chinefe  mi- 
to  climb  the  hills,  to  fwim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  the  Chinefe  to  receive  into  their  pay  fome  of  the  1  artariitary  arts, 
through  the  valleys,  without  interrupting  the  preferib-  chiefs,  and  to  ufe  as  foldiers  confiderable  bodies  of  this 
ed  order  of  their  gradual  progrefs.  They  acquire  the  brave  and  hardy  race  of  men.  Thefe  are  employed  as 
habit  of  direaing  their  eye,  and  their  fteps,  to  a  remote  the  cavalry  of.  the  Chinefe  armies,  and  become  a  con- 
obieft  ;  of  preferving  their  intervals  ;  of  fufpending  or  venient  engine  in  the  hands-  of.  an  artful  government, 
accelerating  their  pace,  according  to  the  motions  of  at  once  to  keep  Tartary  itfelf  in  fubje&ion,  and  to  re- 
the  troops  on  their  right  and  left;  and  of  watching  and  prefs  every  attempt  at  rebellion  among  the  Chinefe* 
repeating  the  fignals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders  themfelves,  when  they  at  any  time  happen  to  become 
ftudy  in  this  pradical  fchool  the  moft  important  leffon  difeontented,  either  in  confequence  of  a  corrupted  and 
of  the  military  art ;  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment  tyrannical  adminiftration,  or  of  accidental  famine,  to 
of  ground,  of  diftance,  and  of  time.  To  employ  againft  which  that  over-peopled  country  is  expofed.  But  thefe 
a  human  enemy  the  fame  patience  and  valour,  the  fame  Tartar  auxiliaries,  or  tools  of  power,  have  fometimes  ul- 
fkill  and  difeipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  rs-  timately  become  very  dangerous.  When  the  Chinefe 
L  princes,  . 
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Afia.  prince?,  trading  to  the  paflivenefs  of  their  people,  and 
— y— to  the  irrefillibie  force  of  their  mercenary  troops,  have 
■fuffered  themfelves  to  (ink  into  indolence,  and  to  negledl 
the  ad  min  ill  ration  of  affairs,  the  Tartar  chiefs  in  their 
pay  have  fometimes  learned  to  defpife  their  feeble 
matters,  and  have  turned  againtt  them  the  portion  of 
military  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
Chinefe  fervice,  adding  to  it  the  whole  vigour  and  fe¬ 
rocity  which  they  derived  from  the  habits  of  their  early 
life.  The  mod  celebrated  of  the  Tartar  chiefs  was 
the  renowned  Tcmujin,  or  Zinghis,  who,  in  the  13th 
century  of  the  Chridian  era,  ere&ed  a  monarchy  among 
his  pa  floral  countrymen,  and,  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by 
liis  defeendants,  fubdued  the  whole  civilized  nations  of 
Ada.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  vaflal  of  the  Chinefe  em¬ 
pire  :  he  was  led  to  invade  it  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
weaknefs  and  of  the  means  of  fuccefs,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  diffracted  by  domedic  faction,  and  left  expofed 
in  confequence  of  the  revolt  of  100,000  Khitans,  who 
guarded  the  frontier.  The  conqued  of  the  five  northern 
-provinces  of  that  empire  rendered  him  more  dangerous 
to  other  nations.  He  marched  wedward,  and  attacked 
the  flouridling  and  civilized  empire  of  Carizme,  which 
then  exifled  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  After 
a  battle,  in  which  the  fultan  of  Carizme  lofl  160,000 
of  his  troops,  that  prince  withdrew  into  his  towns,  in 
the  hope  of  wearying  out  the  barbarians  by  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  a  number  of  regular  fieges.  But  the 
forefight  of  Zinghis  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinefe  en¬ 
gineers,  fkilled  in  the  mechanic  arts,  informed  perhaps 
of  the  fecret  of  gunpowder,  and  capable,  under  his  difi- 
cipline,  of  attacking  a  foreign  country  with  more  vi¬ 
gour  and  fuccefs  than  they  had  defended  their  own. 
The  Perfian  hiftorians  relate  the  fieges  and  reduction  of 
Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samareand,  Carizme,  Herat, 
Merou,  Nifabour,  Balch,  and  Candahar  ;  and  the  con- 
quefl  of  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of  Tranfoxiana, 
Carizme,  and  Chorafan.  From  the  Cafpian  to  the  In¬ 
dus,  the  Tartars  ruined  a  traft  of  many  hundred  miles, 
which  was  adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labours  of 
mankind  ;  and  five  centuries  have  not  been  fufficient  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  four  years. 

The  right  of  hereditary  fucceffion  to  the  fovereignty 
of  a  number  of  united  hordes,  together  with  the  re¬ 
venue,  which,  by  their  cuftoms,  the  fovereign  was  en¬ 
titled  to  levy,  had  a  tendency  to  render  them  long 
formidable.  Zinghis  had  originally  been  raifed  to 
power  by  the  admiration  of  his  equak,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  his  enterprifes,  under  the  title  of  khan.  The  right 
of  hereditary  fucceffion  was  long  confined  to  the  blood 
of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  at  this  moment 
all  the  khans  who  reign  from  the  Crimea  to  the  wall  of 
China,  reprefent  themfelves  as  the  lineal  defeendants  of 
the  renowned  Zinghis.  But  as  it  is  the  indifpenfible 
duty  of  a  Tartar  fovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  fubje£fs 
into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often  difre- 
garded  ;  and  fome  royal  kinfman,  diflinguifhed  by  his 
age  and  valour,  is  entrufted  with  the  fword  and  feeptre 
of  his  predeceffor.  Two  diftinfl  and  regular  taxes  are 
levied  on  the  tribes,  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  their  na¬ 
tional  monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar  chief;  and  each 
of  thofe  contributions  amounts  to  the  tythe,  both  of 
their  property  and  of  their  fporl.  A  Tartar  fovereign 
enjoys  a  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  bis  people;  and  as 
his  own  domeftic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds  increafe 
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in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to  Afia. 
maintain  the  rufiic  fplendour  of  his  court,  to  reward  — — v«*— J 
the  moil  deferving  or  the  mofl:  favoured  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  to  obtain,  from  the  gentle  influence  of 
corruption,  the  obedience  which  might  be  fometimes 
refufed  to  the  ftern  mandates  of  authority.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  his  fubje&s,  accuflomed,  like  himfelf,  to  blood 
and  rapine,  might  excuie,  in  their  eyes,  fuch  partial 
arts  of  tyranny  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized 
people  ;  but  the  power  of  a  dtfpot  has  never  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  deferts  of  Scythia.  The  immediate 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  khan  is  confined  within  tlu  limits  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  the  exerciic  of  his  royal  prerogative 
has  been  moderated  by  the  ancient  inliitution  ot  a  na¬ 
tional  council.  The  coroultai,  or  diet,  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars  was  long  regularly  held  in  the  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  in  the  midft  of  a  plain,  where  the  princes  of 
the  reigning  family  and  the  murfas  of  the  rtfpe&ive 
tribes  may  conveniently  afl'emble  on  horftbaek,  with 
their  martial  and  numerous  trains  ;  and  the  ambitious 
monarch,  who  reviewed  the  ftrength,  mu  ft  coniult  the 
inclination  of  an  armed  people.  Thus  the  rudiments 
of  a  feudal  government  may  be  difcpvered  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations  ;  and  in  all 
their  cor.quefts  they  have  uniformly  been  difpofed  in  fome 
degree  to  retain  fome  refemblance  of  this  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  by  diftributing  their  new  territory  among 
their  chiefs,  to  be  ruled  and  divided  among  their  fol¬ 
lowers  in  fubordination  to  the  head  of  the  ftate.  2^g 

One  circumftance,  however,  has  always  been  necef-  Weaknefs 
fary  to  the  fuccefs  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  conqueft,  thatof  other 
the  neighbouring  nations  fhould  be  in  a  ftate  of  weak-na)£onsne* 
nefs.  The  Chinefe  and  the  Ruffians  are  at  prefent 
tyrants  or  mafters  of  the  Tartars,  who  heretofore  tyran-0f  Xar- 
nized  over  the  world.  The  Chinefe  rule  them  partly  tars, 
by  art  and  partly  by  force  ;  and  the  Ruffians  find  that 
they  are  unable  to  refill  the  arts  and  the  military  ikill 
of  Europe.  The  population  of  China  amounts  to  be¬ 
tween  300,000,000  and  400,000,000.  That  of  Hin- 
dooftan  is  equal  to  loc,cco,coo  ;  and  the  ancient  Per¬ 
fian  empire  was  capable  of  pouring  forth  to  the  invafion 
of  Europe,  an  army  amounting,  as  it  isfaid,  to  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  men.  Such  nations,  pofiefled  offuperior  arts  and 
means  of  defence,  could  not  upon  their  own  territory 
have  been  vanquifhed  by  any  number  of  barbarians 
that  could  unite  againft  them,  did  not  fome  defeat  exift: 
in  their  chara&er,  or  had  they  not  been  brought  into  a 
ftate  of  political  weaknefs  by  fome  fault  in  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  reafoning  is  natural  to  modern  Europeans, 
who  fee  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Tartars  with  juft  indif¬ 
ference,  as  by  no  means  formidable  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  confirmed  by  hiftory  and  experience. 

We  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  confider  the  circumftances 
which  have  hitherto  had  a  tendency  to  expofe  all  the 
Afiatic  ftates  to  conqueft  and  to  ruin.  239 

One  circumftance,  which  in  moft  of  the  Afiatic  ftates  Circum- 
has  a  powerful  tendency  to  produce  a  permanent  inferi- fJavTweaSl 
ority  of  chara&er  in  the  people,  and  a  conftant  ten-ened  the 
dency  to  anarchy  and  revolution  in  the  government,  Afiatic 
arifes  from  the  imperfect  ftate  of  domeftic  fociety.  Inflates, 
all  the  countries  of  Afia  that  have  adopted  ^^*4° 
Pvlahometan  religion,  polygamy  is  authorifed  by  law,  0  yga 
that  is  to  fay,  bcfidcs  Arabia,  in  Turkey,  Perfia, 
and  Hindooftan,  which  laft  contains  10,000,000  of 
Mahometans.  The  fame  pra&ice  is  alfo  allowed  in 

China, 
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Its  efiefts 
on  popula¬ 
tion, 


China,  and  It  has  always  prevailed  among 
tribes  of  Tartars.  It  is  probable,  that  this 
the  whole  facilitates  population.  It  divides 
the  rich  and  the  poor 
ter  proportion  to  their 


law  upon 
between 

wore  equally,  that  is,  in  a  bet- 
means,  the  expence  of  rearing 
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the  future  generation,  as  rich  men,  who  can  afford  to 
do  fo,  will  naturally  be  led  to  have  a  greater  number 
onthe  cha-of  children.  But  at  the  fame  time,  there  can  be  no 
rafter  of  doubt  that  this  law  muff  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
the  people,  reprefs  t|ie  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people. 

The  rich  in  every  country  diftate  the  fafhions  of  life*, 
and  by  this  inftitution  a  fafhion  is  neceffarily  intro¬ 
duced  of  treating  women  with  jealoufy,  and  thus  of  fe- 
-cluding  one  half  the  fpecies  from  the  ordinary  fo- 
ciety  of  the  other.  Women  thus  fhut  up  in  retirement, 
mult  poffefs  illiterate  and  unimproved  charafters  j  they 
mull  alfo  be  prevented  in  a  great  degree  from  carrying 
on  any  part  of  the  common  bufinefs  of  life.  From 
thefe  eircumftances  more  evils  will  arife  than  are  at 
firft  obvious.  One  half  of  fociety,  inftead  of  being  ufe- 
ful,  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  induftry  of  the  other. 
A  fecluded  and  unfocial  mode  of  life  is  introduced, 
-and  as  the  human  powers  are  beft  improved  by  the  in- 
tercourfe  with  fociety,  a  confiderable  difficulty  is  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  enlargement  of  our  faculties.  Be- 
fides  this,  it  muff  happen,  that  the  ignorance  and  im¬ 
becility  of  one  half  of  the  fpecies  will  affeft  the  other. 
An  Aliatie  retires  from  the  management  of  his  bulinefs, 
to  the  fociety  of  an  unintelligent  and  weak  being,  who 
neither  fees  nor  knows  any  thing  of  the  world  or  its  af¬ 
fairs.  In  fuch  fociety  he  muff  relinquiffi.  his  reafon  and 
his  rational  faculties,  before  he  can  enjoy  much  fatisfac- 
tion.  In  fuch  fociety,  however,  he  was  educated 
during  his  firft  years,  and  a  great  part  of  his  time  muff 
neceffarily  be  fpent.  He  cannot  fly  from  it  to  the  houfe 
of  a  friend,  for  no  friend  can  receive  him  ;  and  he  can 
receive  nobody  freely  into  his  dwelling,  left  his  female 
prifoners  fhould  be  feen.  This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe 
•with  all  thofe  who  live  not  in  fpacious  manfions  with  a 
variety  of  apartments.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is 
impoffible  that  many  men  can  acquire,  or  long  preferve, 
much  zeal  for  feientific  purfuits,or  that  the  improvement 
of  literature  and  of  ingenious  arts  can  be  very  earneftly 
cultivated. 

en  the  form  Thefe  effefts  of  the  law  which  regulates  domeftic 
of  houfes  fociety,  appear  even  to  the  moft  carelefs  obferver  of  an 
and  cities,  Aftatic  city.  It  occupies  a  large  extent  of  territo¬ 
ry,  becaufe  every  family  fecludes  itfelf  from  the  other. 
Every  houfe  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  and  ftands  in  an 
enclofed  area:  Each  family  thus  fortifies  itfelf  as  with¬ 
in  a  rampart  againft  the  intrufion  of  all  neighbours. 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  cities  of  Aha  to  eftablifh  a  republican  form 
of  government,  even  when  the  people  were  driven  to 
defpair  by  the  fevereft  oppreffian.  There  exifts  not 
that  rapid  communication  of  fentiment,  and  that  confi¬ 
dence  in  each  other,  which  takes  place  where  fociety  is 
more  intimately  blended,  and  which  leads  men  to  re- 
pofe  fuch  confidence  in  each  other,  as  to  believe  that 
they  can  aft  under  the  mere  authority  of  public  pac¬ 
tions  or  laws,  without  the  interpofition  of  a  mafter. 
The  mode  of  erefting  their  dwellings  alfo  explains  the 
wonderful  ftories,  told  us  by  the  ancient  writers,  of  the 
immenfe  extent  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh.  It  alfo 
accounts  for  the  great  trafts  of  territory,  which  in  mo- 
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the  rude  dern  times  are  occupied  by  the  Afiatic  cities.  This 
circumftance  alfo  has  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
elfe  to  expofe  them  to  the  enterprifes  of  invaders.  The 
extent  of  their  walls  in  proportion  to  the  population 
they  contain,  rendered  the  defence  of  them  difficult  or 
impoffible. 

The  law  of  polygamy  has  alfo  had  a  very  fatal  ef-ongovern- 
feft  upon  the  Afiatic  governments,  and  has  been  onement* 
of  the  moft  ordinary  means  of  introducing  anarchy  into 
them.  The  princes  have  very  numerous  families  by 
different  women.  Each  of  the  female  favourites  of  the 
reigning  monarch  attempts  to  eftablifti  her  own  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  molt  advantageous  fituations.  Hence,  the  , 

Afiatic  courts  are  at  all  times  occupied  by  an  endlefs  245 
tiffue  of  dangerous  intrigues.  Attempts  are  often  fuc-  dtffenfions 
celsfully  made  to  infpire  an  old  man  with  jealoufy  l)fjnthe10 
his  eldeft  fun,  the  apparent  heir.  The  knowledge  ofreign;ng 
the  cxiftence  of  fuch  attempts,  or  even  of  the  poffibi- family, 
lity  of  their  exiftence,  and  of  the  fatal  effefts  which 
they  may  produce  in  a  defpotic  government,  difpofes 
all  the  Tons  of  the  prince  to  watch  the  conduft  both  of 
him  and  of  each  other  with  the  utmoll  jtaioufy  :  this 
jealoufy  is  apt  to  built  out  into  open  rebellion,  and 
frequently  does  fo.  At  all  events,  upon  the  death  of 
an  Afiatic  monarch,  his  numerous  fons,  whofe  rival- 
fhip,  hatred,  and  jealoufy  of  each  other,  have  hither¬ 
to  been  confined  within  decent  bounds,  openly  break 
out  into  violence.  A  younger  brother  knows  that  he 
is  hated  by  the  elder,  who  is  now  become  his  mafter. 

In  defence  of  his  own  exiftence,  therefore,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  to  obtain  a  crown 
or  fubmit  to  deftruftion.  In  this  way,  the  fucceffor  of 
an  Afiatic  prince  has  often  to  begin  his  reign  by  ftrug- 
gling  againft  a  confiderable  number  of  defperate  rebel¬ 
lions,  and  muff  wade  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of 
his  neareft  kindred.  As  fuccefs  does  not  always  attend 
the  arms  of  the  elder  brother,  the  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  being  frequently  violated,  lofes  its  importance  and 
ellimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  royal  fa¬ 
mily  itfelf,  covered  as  its  members  muff  be  with  par¬ 
ricides  and  crimes,  cannot  be  greatly  refpefted  by  the 
people,  in  whofe  eyes  fuccefs  and  viftory  become, 
therefore,  the  only  undoubted  titles  to  obedience.  24 6 
Powerful  fubjefts  alfo,  therefore,  or  enterprifing  mill-  Produces 
tary  leaders,  are  frequently  tempted  to  difregard  the  ufuipations, 
claims  of  the  reigning  family,  and  to  appeal  to  the  for¬ 
tune  of  arms  as  a  title  to  dominion.  When  fuccefsful, 
they  find  a  people  diftrafted  by  civil  wars,  and  by  the 
pretenfions  of  different  candidates,  ready  to  acquiefce  in 
any  government  that  can  beftow  upon  them  a  temporary 
repoie.  247 

Even  fhould  a  reigning  family  efcape  thefe  obvious  Polygamy 
calamities  which  lay  wafte  the  territories  of  a  nation,  Pr(^lIC®s 
and  overthrow  its  profperity  by  fanguinary  civil  con-  mei“^ 
tefts,  there  are  evils  by  which  the  law  of  polygamy 
more  gradually,  though  not  more  certainly,  under¬ 
mines  the  fafety  of  the  ftafe.  The  founder  of  a  new 
dynafty  is  ufually  an  ambitious  and  artful  military 
chief.  His  firft  fucceffors,  educated  in  an  aftive 
reign,  and  anxious  to  fecure  their  dubious  authority, 
ufually  partake  his  talents  and  energy.  Time,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  fanftifies  their  right,  to  the  throne,  though 
originally  founded  in  ufurpation.  The  monarch  now 
placed  in  fecurity,  indulges  in  that  luxury  to  which 
he  is  tempted  by  his  fituation  j  and  luxury,  where  the 
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law  of  polygamy  exifts,  has  more  powerful  and  dan- 
-J 1  gerous  attractions,  and  is  attended  with  more  pernici¬ 
ous  effeCts,  than  elfe where.  This  kind  of  luxury,  above 
all  others,  leads  to  an  indolent  life,  and  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  ignorant  and  unintelligent  character.  The 
prince  is  led  to  (hut  himfelf  up  among  a  crowd  of  eu¬ 
nuchs  and  women,  from  whole  fociety  he  can  derive 
no  improvement,  and  to  whofe  councils  and  paffions 
he  is  ultimately  led  to  intruft  the  direction  of  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  his  government.  The  armies  of 
the  ftate  are  foon  negleCted,  by  a  monarch,  whofe  fa¬ 
vourites  employ  every  art  to  infpire  him  with  a  difguft 
of  the  toils  of  war,  that  he  may  the  more  eafily  be  re¬ 
tained  within  the  precinCls  of  his  palace,  and  under 
their  management  and  influence.  The  provinces  are 
fubjeCled  to  the  moft  ruinous  exaCtions  to  gratify  their 
avarice,  and  every  place  of  public  truft  comes  to  be 
filled  by  men  who  undertake  not  to  adminifter  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  but  to  extort  large  films  of  money  from 
the  people,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  favourites  that  rule 
within  the  palace.  Thus  the  ftate  experiences  a  rapid 
decay  of  its  population  and  refources  ;  and  if  it  is  at¬ 
tacked  from  abroad,  it  has  no  head  to  call  forth  its 
remaining  powers,  and  dired  them  with  vigour  and 
Tk.il!  againft  an  invader.  The  population  that  remains 
may  ftill  be  fufficiently  ample  for  the  defence  of  its 
own  territory,  and  abundance  of  perfonal  courage  may 
exift  among  the  citizens  ;  but  they  cannot  be  arranged, 
or  their  force  rendered  effe&ual,  from  the  want  of  an 
of  a&ive  government.  This  appears  to  be  precifely  the 
fituation  of  the  Turks  at  the  prefent  moment.-  Their 
firft  princes,  inhabiting  the  frontier  of  Europe  and  of 
Afia,  exhibited,  during  a  much  longer  period  than  is 
ufual  in  the  families  of  Afiatic  monarchs,  a  very  con- 
ftderable  degree  of  fpirit  and  of  exertion.  But  the  law 
which  authorifes  them  to  live  with  a  multitude  of  wo¬ 
men,  all  of  whofe  children  are  legitimate,  gradually 
produced  its  natural  effeft.  The  latter  princes  have 
fliut  themfelves  up  in  their  palace,  and  neglefted  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs.  The  provinces  have  been 
wafted  ;  and  inftead  of  the  numerous  people  which  they 
once  contained,  immenfe  forefts  are  rifing  over  the 
whole  territory,  and  becoming  the  habitation  of  wild 
beafts.  The  governors  of  the  remoter  provinces  are 
afpiring  to  independence  *,  anarchy  prevails  in  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  ;  and  a  foreign  conqueft  is  only  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
cannot  agree  to  whofe  lot  thefe  fine  countries  (hall 
fall.  Yet  at  this  day  the  Turks  are  a  race  of  as  flout 
and  brave  men  as  their  Scythian  forefathers.  They 
are  equally  willing  to  fly  to  arms,  and  fufficient  num¬ 
bers  ftill  remain  to  fet  every  enemy  at  defiance;  but 
they  are  not  led  by  thofe  vigorous  chiefs  who  conduc¬ 
ed  their  anceftors  from  the  foot  of  Imaus,  refilled  the 
power  of  Perfia,  feized  the  city  of  Conftantine,  and 
diffufed  terror  over  Europe.  A  man  of  talents  only  is 
wanting  to  render  them  ftill  refpeCable,  if  not  formi¬ 
dable  5  but  their  unufual  refpeC  for  the  defcendants  of 
To  many  illuftrious  princes,  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
government  from  being  feized,  and  their  nation  prefer¬ 
red  by  a  bold  ufurper  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  their 
fultan,  loft  in  the  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs  of  his  fe- 
raglio,  and  blinded  by  his  favourites,  refufes  to  come 
forth  and  to  undertake  the  dire&ion  of  the  remaining 


armies  of  the  ftate,  or  to  place  hirfrfelf  at  the  head  of  a  A£a. 
warlike  people.  -v— 

This  law  of  polygamy  appears  to  be  the  ftngle  cir-  24 9 
cumftance  that  has  brought  about  the  revolutions  which 
have  occurred  in  China.  From  the  nature  of  the  fin-(;hina4 
gular  form  of  government  eftablifhed  there,  the  human 
mind  is  indeed  preferved  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  imbeci¬ 
lity,  and  is  prevented  from  rifing  in  improvement  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  degree  \  this  degree,  however,  it  never 
fails  to  attain.  It  is  fufficient  to  render  the  nation  de¬ 
cidedly  fuperior  to  their  rude  neighbours  of  Tartary  ; 
and  as  Chinefe  improvement  can  never  advance  far, 
there  appears  no  good  reafon  why  it  fhould  ever  de¬ 
cline  or  pafs  away.  But  the  law  of  polygamy  from 
time  to  time  deranges  all  their  inftitutions,  and  the  re¬ 
gular  march  of  their  government.  As  they  afcribe  ab- 
folute  power  to  their  monarch,  and  their  laws  fecure 
tranquillity  to  the  ftate  and  complete  obedience  to 
his  will,  he  can  have  no  occafion  to  quarrel  with  his 
people,  or  to  ditlurb  inftitutions  which  give  him  the 
command  of  as  much  wealth  as  his  wifhes  can  crave, 
and  as  much  power  a3,  he  perfonally  can  have  any  in¬ 
clination  to  exert.  Accordingly,  for  forne  time  after 
a  recent  conqueft,  all  goes  well  in  China  :  the  monarch 
is  delighted  with  the  fubmifiion  and  tranquillity  of  his 
people,  the  induftry  and  profperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  immenfe  revenue  which  is  placed  at  his  difpofal, 
and  which  he  can  have  no  occafion  to  ufe  otherwife 
than  in  works  of  public  magnificence,  generofity,  or 
utility.  Speedily,  however,  this  peaceable  ftate  of 
things  produces  its  natural  effe&s.  The  monarch  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  fear,  and  little  to  do,  refigns  himfelf  to 
pleafure  ;  and  that  pleafure  moft  probably  confifts  in 
the  kind  of  indulgence  which  the  law  allows  and  en¬ 
courages,  of  coliefling  around  him,  and  paflmg  his 
time  in  the  fociety  of,  a  multitude  of  beaut i fill  women. 

Such,  however,  is  the  fkilful  ftruflure  of  the  Chinefe 
government,  that  it  proceeds  and  profpers  without  the 
interference  of  the  prince,  who  is  rather  a  ufeful  name 
to  prevent  military  ufurpation  than  an  aflive  organ  of 
the  conftitution.  Affairs  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
moft  prudent  men  in  the  ftate,  who  have  rifen  by  ap¬ 
proved  fidelity  and  talents  to  the  higheft  rank  and  truft, 
are  conduced  with  abundance  of  care ;  and  the  re- 
fponfibility  of  all  inferior  magiftrates  is  enforced. 

Thus  the  emperer  may  be  allowed  to  dumber  with  fe- 
cure  dignity  in  his  palace  1  If  he  interefere  not  to  do 
harm,  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  will  provide  for  the 
management  of  public  bufmefsand  the  profperity  of  the 
people.  But  matters  cannot  long  reft_thus.  A  weak 
and  ignorant  prince,  who  paffes  his  days  fecluded  from 
the  world,  amidft  eunuchs  and  women,  will  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  value  of  that  conftitution  at  the  head  of 
which  he  is  placed  ;  his  favourites  prevail  with  him  to 
encroach  upon  its  fundamental  maxims  ;  he  is  induced 
to  diftruft  thofe  officers  who  have  rifen  by  a  gradual 
progrefs  under  the  direflion  of  the  law  to  diftinflion 
and  power,  and  to  confer  authority  upon  individuals  to 
whom  the  conftitution  gives  no  title  to  receive  it.  As 
implicit  obedience  to  magiftrates,  and  above  all  to  the 
emperor,  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  Chinefe  jurifpru- 
dence,  and  inculcated  as  fuperior  to  all  other  duties, 
the  will  of  the  emperor  meets  with  no  refiftance  :  The 
conftitution  trufts  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  violate  it ; 
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but  if  be  do  fo,  it  provides  no  other  remedy  than  the 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  higheft  order  of  manda¬ 
rins,  which  they  have  been  known  to  employ  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  their  lives,  and  even  with  the  certainty  of  de- 
ftru&ion.  As  the  imperial  will,  therefore,  can  in  no 
way  be  refilled  or  controuled,  when  an  emperor  relin- 
quifhes  himfelf  to  the  dominion  of  the  inmates  of  his 
palace,  the  confequences  fpeedily  occur  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  refulting  from  the  law  of  poly¬ 
gamy  in  other  countries.  The  defence  of  the  ftate  is 
difregarded  )  worthlefs  men  are  raifed  to  the  command 
of  armies  and  provinces  5  corruption  becomes  the  means 
of  obtaining  preferment :  The  Tartar  fubje&s  find  out 
the  important  fecret,  that  the  reins  of  government  are 
loofely  held,  that  the  barriers  which  protect  the  trea- 
fures  of  a  wealthy  nation  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
that  thefe  treafures  have  come  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
poverty  and  courage.  Some  chief  endeavours  to  unite 
the  fhepherds  of  the  weft  and  the  north  in  a  common 
enterprife  :  His  firft  efforts  procure  him  plunder,  if  not 
dominion,  and  the  profpeft  of  his  riches  procures  him 
new  adherents,  till  at  laft  the  hardy  cavalry  of  Scythia 
are  enabled  to  difperfe  the  feeble  and  ill-condu&ed  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  Chinefe  ^  and  their  leader  and  his  family, 
feated  on  the  throne  of  a  mighty  empire,  is  gradually 
led,  by  fimilar  cireumftance-;,  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
career,  from  ftrength  and  a&ivity,  to  weaknefs,  degene¬ 
racy,  and  ruin.  The  conftitution  of  China,  indeed, 
triumphs  over  thefe  calamities.  The  Tartars  admire 
the  arts  and  manners  of  the  vanquiihed  people  ;  and 
the  conqueror  is  willing  to  revive  and  preferve  a  con¬ 
ftitution  which  preferves  the  profperity  of  the  people, 
while  it  fubmits  every  thing  to  the  will  of  their  mafter. 
Had  the  laws  of  that  empire  provided,  as  in  Europe, 
that  the  inheritance  both  of  public  and  private  indivi¬ 
duals  fhould  only  pafs  to  their  legitimate  children  by 
one  woman,  China  might  undoubtedly  have  avoided 
many  of  its  revolutions.  Its  princes  might  have  been 
men  of  talents  or  otherwife,  according  to  the  ordinary 
viciftitudes  that  in  the  courfe  of  nature  occur  in  fami¬ 
lies  ^  but  the  polfeftion  of  talents  by  the  prince  is  not 
neceffary  to  the  good  government  of  China  :  it  is 
enough  that  he  interfere  not  to  do  pofitive  mifehief, 
and  under  fuch  a  law,  every  temptation  to  do  mifehief 
would  be  removed  from  him. 

Another  caufe  of  periodical  weaknefs  in  Afiatic  na- 
form  of  go-  tions  arifes  from  the  general  form  of  government  that 
vernment  ]ias  been  there  adopted.  Excepting  in  China,  the 
Tartars  have  in  all  their  conquefts  been  led  to  eftablifti 
themfelves  under  a  fort  of  feudal  arrangement.  In 
their  native  country,  they  were  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  tribes  and  families,  under  a  chief  who  had  led 
them  forth  to  war  and  conqueft.  In  their  new  terri¬ 
tories,  it  was  natural  for  the  chief  to  reward  his  fuccefs- 
ful  officers  with  grants  of  provinces,  which  they  were 
again  to  fubdivide  among  their  followers,  under  condi¬ 
tion  of  remaining  iri  fubje£lion  to  himfelf,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  ready  on  all  occafions  to  attend  him  in  war.  Thefe 
grants,  however,  were  only  bellowed  upon  individuals 
perfonally  who  received  them  :  They  were  given  as 
the  price  or  pay  of  military  fervice  :  They  might  be 
recalled  at  will,  like  the  commiffion  of  an  officer  ;  and 
they  were  never  meant  to  go  to  the  heirs  of  the  fa¬ 
voured  chief,  though  undoubtedly  in  equal  circumftan- 
ces  bis  heirs  would  be  preferred  to  others.  A  govern- 
Vol.  II.  Part  II. 
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ment  like  this  is  expofed  to  two  kinds  of  dlforders  |  Ana. 
the  one,  arifing  from  exorbitant  power  acquired  by  the  — v 

great  vaffals  :  and  the  other,  arifing  from  the  too  great 
defpotifm  of  the  prince. 

Under  a  monarch  of  great  a&ivity  and  vigilance,  the 
chief  vaffals  of  the  Hate,  who  have  received  large 
grants  of  territory,  may  be  retained  in  fufficient  fub- 
je£lion.  He  may  fummon  them  and  their  followers 
frequently  to  attend  his  perion  *,  and  by  engaging  them 
in  wars  under  him,  may  preferve  his  perfonal  afeen- 
dency  over  them,  by  having  frequent  occafion  to 
change  their  fituations,  and  to  prefer  others  to  the 
places  they  occupy.  Should  his  immediate  fucceffors,  feudal  go- 
however,  not  be  men  of  equal  talents  with  himfelf,  or  vernment 
fhould  a  difputed  fucceffion  occur,  the  greater  chiefs  t0  hf- 
will  immediately  afpire  to  independence:  the  empire  °* 

will  fall  to  pieces,  and  degenerate  into  a  hereditary 
ariftocracy,  in  which  every  chief  is  engaged  in  hoftility 
with  his  neighbours,  and  in  which  the  people  at  large, 
oppreffed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  can  enjoy  no 
repofe  or  profperity.  Such  has  been  the  deftiny  oi  fe- 
veral  of  the  nations  of  Afia  \  and  it  was  alfo  the  defti¬ 
ny  of  Europe  after  its  conqueft  by  the  northern  barba¬ 
rians.  It  is  true  that  the  European  princes  gradually 
recovered  the  power  that  had  been  wrefted  from  them, 
and  converted  into  local  inheritances  by  their  great 
nobles.  To  fubdue  thefe  nobles,  they  affociated  tliem- 
felves  with  the  populace,  with  the  few  merchants,  and 
the  induftrious  part  of  the  nation.  They  encouraged 
thefe  people  to  unite  themfelves  into  communities,  and 
to  fortify  themfelves  with  walls.  They  eftabliftied 
courts  of  juftice,  whofe  regular  and  equitable  proce¬ 
dure  gained  the  affe£lion  of  the  weak,  whom  they  pro¬ 
tected,  and  brought  odium  upon  the  violence  and  def¬ 
potifm  of  the  petty  local  tyrants  of  the  country.  The 
commercial  and  induftrious  part  of  the  community 
were  induced  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  prince, 
who  feemed  thus  to  labour  only  for  their  welfare,  and 
to  protect  them  againft  oppreffion.  By  this  wealth  he 
was  enabled  to  confirm  bis  power,  and  to  fubdue  his 
refraCtory  vaffals.  By  following  out  thefe  prudent 
maxims  for  a  few  generations,  the  dominion  of  law  and 
order,  along  with  the  power  of  the  fovereign,  were  efta- 
bliffied  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  nothing  of  all 
this  can  occur  in  Afia.  Power  may  there  be  acquir¬ 
ed  by  the  violence  of  fudden  conqueft,  but  it  cannot 
be  gained  by  a  train  of  artful  policy  fteadily  purfued 
from  father  to  fon  during  a  courfe  of  feveral  genera¬ 
tions.  In  confequence,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the 
law  of  polygamy,  no  fooner  does  a  prince  die  than  one 
of  two  things  occurs  j  either  a  war  for  the  fucceffion 
enfues  among  his  children  by  different  wives,  which 
confumes  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  augments  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  upon  whom  the  candidates  for  do¬ 
minion  muft  rely  for  aid  \  or,  to  prevent  this  calami¬ 
ty,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  deceafed  monarch  feizes  his 
younger  brothers,  and  puts  out  their  eyes,  or  deftroys 
their  live^.  Thus  an  example  of  cruelty  and  injuftiee 
is  exhibited,  which  deftroys  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
every  growing  fentiment  favourable  to  the  eftablilhment 
of  order,  and  of  humane  and  equitable  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  frequently  happened  inGovem- 
Afia  that  the  power  of  the  monarch  has  r*ot  been  loft  ment  by 
by  its  vaffals  converting  different  diftri&s  into  heredi-viceroys* 
tary  poffeffions.  A  fucceffion  during  a  few  generations 
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Afia,  of  a£live  and  warlike  princes  has  given  leifure  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  Tartar  tribes  to  acquire  the  manners  of 
the  nations  whom  they  vanquilhed,  -and  to  fink,  like 
them,  into  a  date  of  permanent  fubje&ion  to  a  fove¬ 
reign,  become  too  powerful  to  be  refilled.  In  this  cafe, 
however,  an  error  exids  in  the  general  dru£lure  of 
Afiatic  governments,  which  gradually  brings  them  to 
decay.  The  monarch  divides  his  territory  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  over  each  province  he  places  a  governor, 
or  viceroy,  whom  lie  appoints  and  recals  at  pleafure. 
The  governor  of  a  province  poffeffes  within  it  the 
whole  power  of  the  mailer  whom  he  reprefents  ;  he 
colle&s  the  taxes,  and  remits  them  to  the  capital ;  he 
adminillers  jullice  by  himfelf,  or  by  deputies  whom  he 
appoints  and  removes  at  pleafure  5  and  laflly,  he  com¬ 
mands  within  his  didri£l  the  armies  of  the  ftate.  On 
a  little  reflection  it  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  a 
nation  governed  in  this  way  cannot  permanently  prof- 
per.  An  abfolute  monarch  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  pa¬ 
triotic,  becaufe  the  whole  country  is  his  own,  and  he 
mull  regard  his  people  as  his  property,  or  as  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  his  family.  He  will  therefore  intend  to 
govern  them  well,  or  as  advantageoufly  as  poffible. 
But  the  governors  whom  he  places  over  the  provinces 
mud  entertain  very  different  fentiments  :  The  date  is 
not  their  inheritance  ;  they  are  appointed  only  for  a 
feafon  ;  and  like  tenants  at  will,  they  will  endeavour 
to  make  the  mod  of  their  temporary  poffeffion,  though 
they  diminifh  the  permanent  value  of  the  edate.  Hence 
thefe  men  are  always  apt  to  govern  ill ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  make  the  mod  of  their  time  and  opportunity,  they 
opprefs  the  people  by  their  rapacity.  The  monarch  has 
no  intention  to  fan£lion  their  conduct,  but  there  exids  no 
other  means  of  redraining  it  than  to  maintain  a  perpe¬ 
tual  and  vigilant  infpe&ion  over  them.  If  he  is  not  con- 
dantly  at  ffiort  intervals  travelling  into  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  viewing  objects  with  his  own  eyes,  the 
governors  of  provinces  will  take  advantage  of  their  fitua- 
tion,  to  opprefs  the  people,  and  will  endeavour  to  fecure 
their  own  faft.ty  by  corrupting  the  miniders  who  are  near 
the  perfon  of  the  prince. 

In  a  government  thus  condituted,  too  much  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  one  man. 
If  the  monarch  relax  in  his  attention,  the  date  at  once 
begins  to  decay  ;  and  even  his  perfonal  infirmities,  his 
youth,  or  his  old  age,  produce  important  effects  upon 
the  provinces.  When  a  weak  prince  happens  to  fuc- 
cetd  to  the  throne,  the  decline  of  the  empire  becomes 
vifible  in  a  few  years  \  and  the  mod  active  reign  fcarce¬ 
ly  fuffices  to  repair  the  injuries  which  a  fhort  period  of 
weak  government  has  oecafioned.  All  thefe  evils  are 
aggravated  in  Afia  by  the  tendency  which  the  law  of 
polygamy  has  to  introduce  into  the  palace  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  a  fydem  of  feclufion  from  bufinefs,  of  indolence, 
and  of  favouritifm. 

Viceregal  ancient  Roman  empire  this  practice  was  adopt- 

govem-  ed  of  ruling  the  provinces  by  temporary  governors  pof- 
ment  a-  feff  d  of  unlimited  power,  and  was  attended  with  all 
dopred  in  t},e  bad  confequences  which  we  have  here  deferibed. 
the  Roman  jrn  m  lts  fij-ft  edablifhment,  that  empire,  like  an  Afia- 
empire.  tjc  monarc}1y>  underwent  a  gradual  progrefs  of  decay  *, 
and  indead  of  the  people  becoming  gradually  more 
powerful,  wealthy,  and  enlightened,  every  fcience  and 
every  art,  together  with  the  population  of  the  date, 
declined,  till  the  whole  was  oppreffed  and  funk  under 
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the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians.  It  is  a  curi-  Afia. 

011s  circumdance,  and  well  worthy  of  all  our  attention,  ' - y— * 

that  the  progrefs  of  modern  Europe  is  altogether  the 
reverfe  of  this.  In  Afia  a  monarchy  is  no  fooner  eda-  2 <5 

blifhed  than  its  decline  commences,  and  it  gradually  Why  Euro- 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  till,  in  the  courfe  of  a  Pean  |ia~ 
few  fucceflions,  its  overthrow  is  cafily  accomplifhed  : tlons  1?1" 
v^hereas  in  Europe,  for  fome  centuries  pad,  every  date 
or  monarchy  of  any  tolerable  extent,  has  gradually  been  decaying 
waxing  dronger  and  dronger,  and  is  capable  of  greater  l‘ke  Afiatic 
exertions  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  it  lias  dood.ftateS* 
Such,  at  lead,  is  the  cafe,  with  regard  to  the  middle 
and  northern  dates  of  Europe.  The  mode  in  which 
the  government  is  adminidered  will  explain  this,  when 
contraded  with  that  which  is  adopted  in  mod  of  the 
Afiatic  dates,  and  which  exifled  in  the  Roman  empire. 

In  Europe  the  fovereign  does  not  intrud  the  whole 
government  and  adminidration  of  affairs  in  a  province 
to  an  individual,  who  is  at  once  to  be  tax-gatherer, 
judge,  and  commander  of  the  military  force.  On  the 
contrary,  indead  of  portioning  out  the  whole  territory 
of  the  date  in  provinces,  to  be  allotted  to  particular 
viceroys,  a  more  artificial  arrangement  is  adopted.  The 
bufinefs  to  be  done  is  divided  into  different  branches, 
and  thefe  branches,  though  fometimes  extending  over 
the  whole  territory,  are  intruded  by  the  fovereign  to 
didinct  individuals  or  claffes  of  individuals.  Thus  an 
office  or  officer  is  edablifhed  near  the  perfon  of  the 
prince,  into  which  the  whole  taxes  of  the  nation  are 
ultimately  paid.  Under  this  office,  or  its  managing 
minider,  a  variety  of  tax-gatherers  are  fent  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  to  collect  in  the  different  towns 
and  didricts  the  taxes  edablifhed  by  law,  and  to  remit 
them  to  the  government.  Thefe  tax-gatherers  have 
no  interference  in  military  affairs  or  in  the  adminidra¬ 
tion  of  judice.  In  like  manner,  a  particular  clafs  of 
perfons,  properly  qualified  for  the  duty  to  be  performed, 
are  appointed  to  adminider  judice  in  the  provinces, 
and  to  interfere  no  farther  in  public  affairs.  No 
part  of  the  revenue  comes  into  their  hands,  and  they 
have  no  command  of  the  military  force  of  the  date.. 

Ladly,  the  whole  military  or  foldiers  likewife  form  a 
fep&ratc  and  diflin£l  body.  Their  officers  are  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  prince  and  his  miniders,  upon  whom 
they  immediately  depend,  and  they  have  no  concern 
in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  or  in  the  adminidration 
of  judice.  Under  a  government  thus  condituted,  if  a 
tax-gatherer  make  an  unjud  exaction  from  any  of  the 
people,  they  complain  to  the  judges,  who,  having  no 
fhare  in  the  management  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
deriving  no  profit  from  the  oppredions  that  may  be 
committed  in  it,  are  difpofed  to  liden  to  all  complaints, 
and  to  do  judice  againd  the  collectors  of  the  taxes. 

The  judges  themfelves  are  kept  under  controul  in  a 
fimilar  way.  Not  being  commanders  of  the  military 
force,  or  entruded  with  the  direction  of  its  operations, 
they  can  only  pronounce  decrees,  but  have  no  power 
to  execute  them.  This  mud  be  performed  by  the  mi¬ 
litary,  who  are  a  didinct  body.  They,  however,  will 
have  no  inclination  to  fee  the  power  of  judges  and 
lawyers  exorbitantly  increafed,  and  will  revolt  from 
the  idea  of  putting  in  force  decrees  which  are  notori* 
oufly  unjud,  and  of  which  the  public  difapprovc.  Thus 
the  people  will,  in  every  refpect,  be  affured  of  protec¬ 
tion.  The  judges  will  protect  them  againd  the  ta» 

gatherers- 
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gatherers  and  the  military,  who,  in  their  turn,  'tv ill  re-  to  their  fubjeCls, 
gard  with  jcaloufy  the  power  of  the  judges.  In  this 
way  a  j alt  and  equitable  government  is  maintained. 

Accefs  is  entity  had  to  the  prince,  who  can  have  no  with 
to  fee  affairs  ill  ad  minitiered.  A  great  nation  is  go¬ 
verned  like  a  fmglc  family,  by  allowing  different  duties 
to  its  different  members,  who  are  prevented  from  abu- 
fing  their  power.  Induffry  is  encouraged  by  the  feeu- 
rity  of  property  ;  and  the  human  mind,  unfubdued  by 
oppreflion,  and  animated  by  hope,  is  led  to  exert  its 
whole  energies  in  improving  its  own  charaCler  and 
condition.  Whereas  in  Afia,  and  in  all  thofe  countries 
in  which  governors  of  provinces  are  appointed  with  ab- 
folute  power  to  conduCl  the  whole  bufinefs  of  admi- 
niftration,  every  province  is  converted  into  a  feparate 
empire,  in  which  no  redrefs  can  be  obtained  for  any 
grievance.  If  a  tax-gatherer  make  an  undue  demand, 
the  citizen  can  only  Hate  his  complaint  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  that  tax-gatherer,  the  provincial-governor, 
who  is  to  receive  the  money  that  is  to  be  paid.  If  a 
foldier  do  wrong,  he  can  only  be  complained  of  to  the 
fame  governor  who  is  the  mafter  and  patron  of  the  fol¬ 
dier.  If  a  judge  is  unjuft,  it  is  ftill  to  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual  that  the  complaint  muff  be  carried.  Thus  no 
check  or  controUl  exifts  ;  and  if  the  governor  of  the 
province  is  rapacious  and  unjuft,  and  has  need  of  un¬ 
principled  dependents  to  fupport  his  power,  the  people 
muft  fubmit  to  an  oppreflion  for  which  there  is  no  re¬ 
medy  •,  and  the  whole  ftate,  thus  divided  into  depart¬ 
ments  and  oppreffed,  muft  fpeedily  fink  into  ruin. 

Commerce  cannot  flourifti  where  the  fruits  of  induftry 
are  not  fecure  •,  and  without  commerce  thofe  arts  can¬ 
not  profper,  the  praClice  and  improvement  of  which 
afford  feme  of  the  beft  means  of  enlarging  the  human 
faculties.” 

In  many  parts  of  Afia,  religion  is  alfo  a  great  fource 
This  arifes  from  two  caufes;  ei¬ 
ther  from  its  dividing  a  ftate  into  different  parties 


ftate. 


Religions  of 

Afia 'hurt-  °l  national  weakneis 
ful. 

from  its  doClrines  being  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  reftrain 
in  too  great  a  degree  the  aClivity  and  improvement  of 
the  human  mind. 

Keligfon  in  Before  the  Turks  fubdued  the  Greek  empire,  they 
fome  places  had  been  long  enough  fettled  in  the  countries  near  the 
divides  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  acquire  the  religion  of  a  more  civilized 
people.  By  the  time  they  fubdued  the  country  round 
Conftantinople,  and  at  laft  the  capital  itfelf,  they  were 
become  zealous  Mahometans  ;  whilft  the  nation  over 
whom  they  eftablilhed  their  dominion,  confifted  of  no 
lefs  zealous  Chriftians.  Hence  a  line  of  reparation  was 
drawn  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
*  which  time  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate.  One  half 
of  the  ftate  confifts  of  mailers,  and  the  other  of  an  op¬ 
preffed  people.  In  other  nations  the  evils  of  eonqueft 
have  been  temporary,  becaufe  in  a  fliort  time  the  vic¬ 
tors  and  the  vanquilhed,  mingling  in  the  ties  of  affini¬ 
ty  and  thenee  of  confanguinity,  have  ceafed  to  be  di- 
ftinguiftied  from  each  other,  and  have  coalefced  into 
one  common  people.  But  in  Turkey,  to  this  day,  the 
proud  invader  is  known  from  the  vanquiihed  native. 
Their  refpeClive  religions  have  fixed  upon  each  of  them 
a  mark,  which  has  proved  as  indelible  as  that  by 
which,  in  our  Weft  India  ifiands,  nature  diftinguifiies 
the  negro  Have  from  his  European  mafter.  Hence  the 
Turks  continue  to  aCt  the  part  of  infolent  oppreffors 
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the  Greeks  ;  while  the  latter/  accu-  Afia. 
ftomed  to  intuits  and  to  a  fenfe  of  inferiority,  have  ac-  "r “v  ^ 

quired  the  chara&eriftics  of  Haves,  infincerity  and  cowar¬ 
dice.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Turkifli 
empire  fhould  decay.  It  not  only  labours  under  all  the 
evils  attending  upon  the  law  of  polygamy,  and  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  by  viceroys  called  pachas  ;  but  to  thefe  have 
been  added  an  internal  divifioti  among  the  people,  which 
degrades  the  charaCler  of  one  half  of  the  nation,  with¬ 
out  conferring  any  improvement  upon  the  other.  The 
fame  evil  has  exifled  during  many  centuries  in  Hindoo- 
ftan.  Before  the  eonqueft  of  it  by  the  Mogul  or  lar- 
tar  princes,  they  had  alfo  embraced  the  Mauometan 
faith.  Their  new  fubjeCls,  however,  the  Hindoos,  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  religion  ot  their  anceftors,  with  ftill  more 
obftinacy  than  the  Greek  Chriftians  have  done  againft 
the  Turk*!,  and  the  refult  has  been  fimilar.  I  he  Maho¬ 
metan  conquerors,  with  all  the  advantages  on  their  fide, 
of  vi&ory,  of  public  employment,  and  royal  favour,  never 
amounted  to  above  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  therefore,  ne- 
cefTarily  funk  into  a  contemptible  and  degraded  condi¬ 
tion,  which  impaired  the  national  ftrength,  and  retained 
fociety  in  a  violent  and  unnatural  ftate  in  which  it  could 
not  Hourifh.  258 

We  can  fcarcely  confider  as  religious  fyftems  the  fu-  Hurtful  re- 
perftitions  of  the  Siberians  and  Tartars,  or  other  rude  ^g10118  d°c- 
Afiatic  tribes.  Leaving  them  out  of  view,  therefore, 
the  religions  of  Afia  are  chiefly  three  :  that  of  Budho, 

Gaudma,  or  Fo,  which  prevails  in  Ceylon,  the  far¬ 
ther  peninfula  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Thibet; 
the  Mahometan  religion,  which,  befides  Arabia,  is  in 
poffeffion  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  partly  of  Htndoo- 
flan  ;  and,  laftly,  the  Gentoo  faith,  which  is  adhered  2 ^ 
to  by  ninety  millions  of  people  in  India.  Of  thefe,  Religion  of 
the  religion  of  Budho,  Gaudma,  or  Fo,  feems  the  Budho. 
lead  pernicious.  It  is  loaded  with  few  ceremonies,  fo 


or  that  it  cannot  greatly  occupy  the  human  mind.  It  is 
perfeClly  tolerant,  and  thus  does  not  pofitively  prohi¬ 
bit  intellectual  improvement  ;  and  its  priefts  are  men 
who  voluntarily  choofe  their  profeffion,  and,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  fterile  country  of  Thibet,  have  no  interfe¬ 
rence  in  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life,  and  no  fhare  in 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  All  error  is,  how¬ 
ever,  injurious  to  the  human  intellect,  by  diminilhing 
its  power  of  difeeming  truth.  Even  independent  of 
this  general  circumftance,  the  religion  of  Gaudma  has 
been  dangerous  in  another  point  of  view.  It  has  a  book 
which  is  of  facred  authority,  and  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  infpiration.  That  book  is  fa  id  to  regulate  mi¬ 
nutely  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  the  taxes  to  be  paid 
to  the  ftate,  and  what  ought  to  be  accounted  juft  and 
unjuft  in  the  common  tranfaClions  of  men  :  But  an  in¬ 
fallible  law  for  the  regulation  of  ordinary  affairs  is 
always  a  great  evil,  as  it  renders  error  and  ill  govern¬ 
ment  perpetual.  Such  a  book,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  might  perhaps  be  a  ufeful  work,  and  contain 
many  valuable  maxims  and  rules  foradjufting  all  kindSs 
of  bufinefs,  and  for  the  decifion  of  all  difputes ;  but 
human  affairs,  to  proceed  well,  muft  be  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement,  that  is,  in  a  ftate  of  change  to  what  is- 
better  :  But  fuch  a  book  has  a  tendency  to  oblige  the 
nation  that  adopts  it  to  (land  ftill,  and  confequently  to 
fall  behind  other  nations.  Hence  they  have  all  the 
5  G  2  chances 
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chances  of  falling  back  into  barbarifm  that  affeCt  other 
nations,  while  there  exifts  no  poffibility  of  their  advan¬ 
cing  farther  in  improvement. 

The  Mahometan  law  has  this  fpeculative  advantage 
over  t hat  of  Gaudrna  or  Budho,  that  it  fuffers  not  the 
fupreme  Intelligence  to  be  likened  to  a  flock  or  a  ftone  ; 
but  its  practical  character  4is  much  more  injurious  to 
the  world.  It  not  only  has  an  infallible  book,  which 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  adopted  is  regarded  as  the 
lav/  of  the  land  for  regulating  the  deciiion  of  contro¬ 
verted  caufes  in  all  courts  of  juftiec,  but  enjoins  to  its 
followers  the  obfervance  of  a  number  of  daily  ceremo¬ 
nies,  confuting  of  prayers  and  wafhings  at  ftated  inter¬ 
vals,  which  tend  to  fix  down  fuperflition  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  In  addition  to  tbefe,  its  extreme  intole¬ 
rance  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people^hat  have  once  adopted  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  while  tne  fanCtion  that  it  gives  to  the 
law  of  polvgamy,  at  once  places  private  fociety  on  a 
defective  footing,  and  enfures  the  bad  government  of 
the  flate.  , 

The  moft  pernicious  of  all  the  religions  of  Afia, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  Gentoo  fuperflition,  or  the 
religion  of  the  natives  of  Hindooftan.  It  does  not  in¬ 
deed  authorife  polygamy,  nor  does  it  fan £t ion  the  per¬ 
fection  of  thofe  who  believe  in  other  religions  ;  but 
in  every  other  refpeCt,  it  is  moft  evidently  ruinous  to 
the  vigour  of  the  human  character.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  all  the  idle  tales  and  fuperftitions  of  an  abfurd  po- 
lytheifm.  It  enjoins  an  endlefs  variety  of  rites  and  pu¬ 
rifications;  and  under  its  influence  a  morfel  of  bread 
cannot  be  eaten,  or  a  cup  of  water  tafted,  without  the 
utmoft  caution,  that  it  have  not  come  into  eontaCl 
with  impure  hands  or  impure  veffels.  The  divifion 
of  the  people  into  hereditary  cafts,  of  different  degrees 
of  dignity  according  to  their  refpeClive  employments, 
none  of  which  cafts  can  intermarry,  or  even  eat  or 
drink  together,  completely  infulates  every  clafs  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  by  fixing  them  down  to  hereditary  oc¬ 
cupations,  prevents  every  exertion  of  talents  beyond 
the  fpliere  in  which  individuals  happen  to  be  born. 
Religion,  or  fuperftitious  fear  of  offending  again  ft;  the 
rules  of  his  caft,  constantly  occupies  and  abforbs  the 
whole  mind  and  faculties  of  a  Hindoo,  fo  as  utterly  to 
deprive  him  of  intelle&ual  vigour  or  courage  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  foundations  of  the  notions  which  place 
under  controul  every  Step  of  his  life.  A  people  thus 
divided  can  poffefs  little  united  Strength  or  energy  as 
a  nation,  and  the  feeblenefs  even  of  their  bodily  exer¬ 
tion-  may  well  fuggeft  the  queftion,  Whether  fuperfti- 
tiou>  fear  and  intellectual  imbecility  fixed  down  upon  a 
people  during  a  courfe  of  ages,  has  not  a  tendency  to 
dnmnifh  the  corporeal  powers,  and  to  render  the  body 
as  feeble  as  the  mind  ?  In  juftice  to  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  however,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  it  pre¬ 
vent  the  nation  from  acquiring  great  power,  it  alfo 
guards  its  civilization,  or  the  arts  that  it  poffeffes,  from 
being  entirely  loft  in  confequence  of  conquefts  by 
barbarians.  Every  Hindoo  being  bound  by  his  reli- 
gi  >n  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father,  if  a  whole 
caft  is  not  utterly  exterminated,  the  arts  which  were 
underftood  by  its  members  cannot  be  loft.  They  are 
immediately  praClifed  anew  ;  they  Come  to  be  in  re- 
queft,  and  the  caft  rs  employed  by  fociety,  and  multiplied 
as  before.  3 


That  we  may  not  appear,  however,  from  a  love  of  Afu. 

fyfiem,  altogether  to  deny  the  effect  of  phyfical  caufes  - v— 

upon  the  hiftory  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Afia,  we  262 
ftiall  acknowledge,  that  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  thefe 
countries  in  all  probability  affifts  the  tendency  to  ne-  c'.ufes  on 
gligence  of  management  which  appears  in  their  go- civilized 
vernments.  In  the  more  barren  regions  of  Europe,  it  nations, 
is  abfolulely  neceflary  that  a  government  a  Cl  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  caution,  and  adminifter  juftice 
well,  to  enable  a  nation  to  attain  to  any  tolerable  ffiare 
of  power  or  profperity.  With  us,  man  has  many  im¬ 
perious  wants,  which  muft  be  fupplied  before  an  indi¬ 
vidual  can  contribute  any  thing  to  the  public.  He 
muft  at  leaf!  have  food,  which  can  only  be  extorted 
from  an  ungrateful  foil  by  patient  and  fkilful  indus¬ 
try.  He  muft  alfo  have  clothes  and  fuel.  The  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  Afiatic  foil  enables  man  to  obtain  food  with 
lefs  labour  than  in  Europe,  while  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate  fubjeCts  him  to  little  expence  off  account  of 
fuel  and  clothing.  Hence  in  thefe  countries  a  much 
lefs  degree  of  induftry  is  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of 
individuals,  and  to  enable  them  to  contribute  fome- 
thing  tow-ards  the  public  revenue.  Governments,, 
therefore,  are  not  fo  loon  brought  under  the  neccffity 
of  repairing  their  own  errors.  Abufes  are  more  readi¬ 
ly  allowed  to  multiply,  and  at  laft  can  be  got  quit  of 
with  greater  difficulty.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  coun¬ 
try  ivhofe  inhabitants  could  not  originally  fubfift  with¬ 
out  the  exertion  of  much  induftry,  a  more  vigorous 
chara&er  is  apt  to  diffufe  itfelf  among  the  people,  than 
in  thofe  nations  upon  whom,  in  their  rude  ftate,  the 
flighted  effort  of  labour  conferred  abundance,  and 
who  have  only  come  to  find  good  management  and 
induftry  requiiite,  in  confequence  of  the  great  multipli¬ 
cation  of  their  numbers.  ^ 

Befides  the  revolutions  occafioned  by  Tartar  inva-  Arabian 
fions,  feveral  of  the  nations  of  Afia  experienced  acon(lueft‘ 
great  revolution  from  the  arms  of  another  barbarous 
race  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula  of  A- 
rabia.  Similar  caufes  to  thofe  which  have  repeated¬ 
ly  given  victory  to  the  Tartars,  enabled  the  Arabians 
to  vanquilh  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  alfo  exift: 
in  a  paftoral  ftate,  and  are  divided  into  tribes  or  fami¬ 
lies.  The  Arabians,  however,  have  not  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  conqueft  like  the  Tartars.  Arabia  is  of 
trifling  extent,  when  compared  to  Tartary  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies  ;  its  ftrength  being  lefs,  it  is  lefs  likely  to 
be  engaged  in  diftant  enterprifes.  Unlike  to  Tartary, 
it  has  always  poffeffed  fome  cities,  and  a  part  of  the 
people  have  conneCted  themfelves  with  the  arts  and 
the  commerce  of  the  civilized  nations  around  them.  % 
Hence  fomething  more  was  neceflary  to  roufe  the  A- 
rabian  nation,  and  to  unite  its  members  in  one  common 
enterprife,  than  the  mere  love  of  dominion.  The  A- 
rabs  became  conquerors,  only  becaufe  Mahomet  was 
fuccefsful  in  rendering  them  fanatics  ;  and  they  fub- 
dued  the  earth,  not  fo  much  from  a  defire  to  poffefs  its 
riches  and  its  luxuries,  as  from  a  zeal  to  extend  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  give  the  means  of  falvation  to 
mankind.  When  their  religion  had  prevailed  in  all 
directions,  and  other  nations  adopted  the  fame  fpirit 
and  caufe,  the  Arabians  relapfed  into  their  original 
unimportance,  and  ceafed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Of  late  fome  of  the  nations  of  Afia  have  undergone 
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fubjugation,  and  others  have  been  threatened  with  it, 
xi ot  from  the  ordinary  quarter  of  Tartary,  or  from  any 
other  race  of  barbarians,  but  from  the  enterprifes  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Tnis  new  peril  has 
originated  from  feveral  eanies.  The  difcovery  of  the 
*  mariners  compafs,  and  the  improvements  which  have 
occurred  in  navigation,  have  brought  the  nations  of 
Alia,  as  it  were,  neuer  to  thofe  of  this  north- welt 
corner  of  the  globe,  and  expofed  them  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  to  their  attacks.  The  nation*  of  Europe,  alfo 
from  their  better  government,  and  from  a  religion  which 
prohibits  polygamy,  and  which,  at  lead  in  the  proteftant 
dates,  interferes  little  in  the  affairs  01  this  world,  and 
confer*  no  dominion  upon  its  priefls,  have  of  late  been 
enabled  to  make  a  more  rapid  progrefs  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  every  art,  than  was  ever  formerly  done,  and 
among  the  red  they  have  improved  the  terrible  art  of 
war.  In  the  mean  time,  the  civilized  nations  of  Ada 
have  been  either  danding  dill  as  ufual,  fatisfied  with 
their  allotted  meafure  of  intelligence,  or  they  have  been 
going  backward.  Thus  the  relative  flrength  of  thefe 
two  quarters  of  the  world  has  been  greatly  altered,  and 
fhould  any  remarkable  additional  improvement  in  the 
265  art  of  navigation  be  foon  made,  it  is  probable  that  all 
Profpea  of  Ada  will  be  enflaved  by  European  nations.  Should 
the  (leftiny  an  eVent  take  place,  its  fird  confequences  will 

of  Ada.  probably  prove  unfortunate.  Europe  will  be  corrupted, 
while  Ada  will  not  be  reformed.  Its  imp'erfi  61  go¬ 
vernments,  however,  and  its4  falfe  religions,  will  be  bro¬ 
ken  up.  The  fuperiority  of  the  human  chara61er  in  Eu¬ 
ropean,  countries  i>  fo  great,  and  the  population  of  North 
America  is  increafing  fo  rapidly,  carrying  the  purfuits 
of  fcience  and  the  praftice  of  the  arts  in  its  train,  that 
there  is  little  doubt  the  race  of  Europe  mil  ft  in  a  few 
centuries  obtain  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  A  new 
era,  therefore,  is  commencing  for  Ada,  the  events  of 
which  cannot  be  forefeen.  From  the  fhort  review, 
however,  which  we  have  taken  of  that  great  continent, 
we  perceive,  and  we  perceive  with  fat  i  Taft  ion,  that 
the  moft  beautiful  regions  of  this  globe  are  by  no 
means  unfit,  as  was  fuppofed,  for  the  production,  of  a 
vigorous  and  a61ive  race  of  men.  The  Hindoo  is  ti¬ 
mid  and  feeble  ;  but  it  is  not  his  climate  which  ren¬ 
ders  him  fo.  In  the  fame  climate  with  Hindoodan, 
and  fcarcely  divided  from  it,  a  vigorous  race  of  men 
has  been  found  to  exid,  forming  a  rifing  people,  eager 
to  emulate  the  career  of  civilized  and  powerful  nations. 

It  is  the  religion  of  the  Hindoo,  therefore,  that  is  the 
caufe  of  his  weaknefs,  as  the  government  of  China  is 
the  caufe  of  the  dationary  chara61er  of  its  people. 
Were  thefe  caufes  of  feeblenefs  removed,  and  above  all 
were  the  art  of  printing  diffufed,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  would  probably  by  degrees  approach  nearer  to  a 
dmilarity  of  mind  and  talents,  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  accounted  capable  of  doing.  Even  Siberia  itfelf, 
by  the  great  tradts  of  fertile  land  which  attention  to 
its  inland  navigation  is  capable  of  laying  open,  may 
one  day  contribute  to  the  general  dock  of  human 
power  and  riches.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
this  globe  Is  given  as  a  valuable  domain  or  poflfeflion  to 
the  human  race,  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  th  y  fubdue  its  native  wildnefs  or  derility  5  and 
it  becomes  a  dt  and  falubrious  habitation  for  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  improved  by  culti¬ 
vation,  The  rein-deer  once  wandered  in  the  foreds  of 
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Germany.  It  cannot  now  live  upon  the  fhores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  is  forced  to  feek  a  region  fufficiently  cold 
for  its  conditution,  within  the  polar  circle  and  in  the  __ 
neighbourhood  ot  tho  Ie\  da.  The  progrefs  cu  civili¬ 
zation  and  of  agriculture  have  accomplithed  this  change 
in  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  defeen- 
dants  of  Europeans  may  probably  accomplidi  dill  greater 
alterations  upon  the  north  of  Ada. 

ASIA  Minor ,  or  Lejffer  Afa  ;  the  fame  with  Natolia. 
See  Natolia. 

AS  I  ARCH/E,  (termed  by  St  Paul,  Chief  of  Afia , 
A6ts  xix.  31.)  were  the  Pagan  pontiffs  of  Afia,  chofen 
to  fuperintend  and  have  the  care  of  the  public  games, 
which  they  did  at  their  own  expence:  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  were  always  the  riched  and  mod  confiderable 
men  of  the  community. 

ASIDE,  in  the  drama,  fomething  faid  by  an  a£lor, 
which  fome,  or  even  all  the  other  a61ors  prefect  are  fup¬ 
pofed  not  to  hear  ;  a  circuradancc  judly  condemned  as 
being  unnatural  and  improbable. 

ASIITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Perugia,  and  in  the 
pope’s  territories.  E.  Long.  23.  40.  N.  Lat.  43.  O. 

ASILUS,  or  Hornet-fly.  See  Entomology 
Index . 

ASINARA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  on  the.  wedern  coaft 
of  Sardinia.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  O. 

AS  INI  US  Pollio,  a  Roman  conful  and  orator,  di- 
dinguidied  himfelf  under  Auguftus  by  his  exploits  and 
his  literary  works.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  with 
praifes  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  faid  to  have  col- 
ledted  the  fird  library  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Frefcati, 
at  80  years  of  age. 

ASIONGABER,  Esiongeeer,  or  Eziongeber, 
a  town  of  Arabia  P'trcea,  on  the  bay  of  Elath,  a  part 
of  the  Arabian  guli  :  the  dock  or  ftation  for  the  ffiips 
of  Solomon  and  Jehothaphat;  an  ancient  town,  men¬ 
tioned  alfo  by  Mofes.  It  was  afterwards  called  Berenice 
(Jofephus) 
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It  is  the  Aflefia  or  Afllria 
of  Pliny.  This  author,  after  having  fpecified  the  Li- 
burnian  cities  that  were  obliged  to  attend  the  congrefs 
or  diet  of  Scardona,  adds  to  the  catalogue  the  free 
AfTerians,  immunefque  AJferiates ;  and  this  people,  who 
created  their  own  magidrates,  and  were  governed  by 
their  own  municipal  laws,  were  no  doubt  more  rich 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours. 

The  vediges  of  the  walls  of  Afleria  that  ft  ill  remain, 
are  a  fufficient  proof  of  this  ;  for  their  circumference 
Is  clearly  didingiiiOiable  above  ground,  and  meafures 
3600  Roman  feet.  The  fpace  enclufed  by  them  forms 
an  oblong  polygon,  and  they  are  built  with  common 
Dalmatian  marble  5  but  not  taken  from  the  hill  on 
which  they  ft  and,  for  that  furnifhes  only  foft  done. 
The  walls  are  invefted,  both  infide  and  out,  with  this 
marble  :  fome  of  the  done£  are  ten  feet  long,  and  they 
are  all  of  confiderable  dimenfion*.  The  thicknefs  of 
thefe  fortifications  is  commonly  about  eight  feet :  but 
at  the  narrowed  extremity,  which  falls  towards  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  they  are  eleven  feet  thick  \  and,  in  fome 
parts,  their  height  dill  above  ground  reaches  to  near 
30  feet.  An  antiquary  or  even  a  fimple  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  of  erudition,  the  abbe  Fortis  obftrves, 
cannot  help  widiing  at  Podgraje  (the  modern  name  of 
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Afleria),  that  fome  powerful  hand  qiucquid  fub  terra  fcherifFs  of  their  own  nation 
eji  in  apertum  proferit :  and  fuch 


.  „  wifli  becomes 

^  Wronger  when  he  reflets,  that  fince  the  deflru&ion  of 
that  city  no  fearch  has  ever  been  made  under  ground, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  any  thing  curious ;  and  yet 
thefe  walls  without  doubt  enclofe  a  valuable  depofite 
of  antiquities,  thrown  down  in  heaps,  who  knows  by 
what  caufe  }  perhaps  naturally,  by  an  earthquake,  or 
perhaps  by  a  fudden  inundation  of  barbarians,  which 
is  ftill  worfe.  The  gate  now  demolifhed,  the  confider- 
tfble  height  of  the  walls  to  be  feen  in  feveral  places 
from  ’without,  fome  pieces  of  thick  walls  that  Hill  ap¬ 
pear  levelled  to  the  ground  among  the  bufties,  are  cir- 
cum fiances  which  give  ground  to  hope  that  many  coft- 
ly  monuments  might  be  recovered  out  of  thefe  ruins. 
The  magnificence  of  the  remaining  wall,  and  the  ma¬ 
ny  pieces  of  well-cut  flone  and  fine  marbles  fcattered 
over  the  contiguous  fields,  afford  fufficient  proof  that 
both  good  tafle  and  grandeur  once  flouriflied  in  that 
country.  In  the  midfl  of  the  rubbifh  which  covers  the 
remains  of  Aliena,  the  parifn  church  of  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  Hands  infulated  ;  it  is  built  of  broken  pieces  of 
ancient  ruins,  taken  as  they  happened  to  be  neareff, 
mixed  with  mutilated  inferiptions  and  fragments  of 
noble  cornices. 

ASISIO,  or  Asito,  a  city  of  the  pope’s  territo¬ 
ries  in  Italy,  fituated  about  16  miles  eaft  of  Perugia. 
E.  Long.  1*3.  35.  N.  Lat.  43. 

ASKELON.  See  Ascalon. 

ASKERON,  a  place  five  miles  from  Doncafter, 
noted  for  a  medicinal  fpring.  It  is  a  Hrong  fulphureous 
water,  and  is  {lightly  impregnated  with  a  purging  fait. 
It  is  recommended  internally  and  externally  in  flrumous 
and  other  ulcers,  fcabs,  leprofy,  and  fimilar  complaints. 
It  is  good  in  chronic  obftru&ions,  and  in  cafes  of  worms 
and  foulnefs  of  the  bowels. 

ASKRIG,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire. 
W.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

ASLAN  I,  in  Commerce ,  a  filver  coin,  worth  from 
1 15  to  120  afpers.  See  Asper. 

ASMONEUS,  or  Assamoxeus,  the  father  of  Si¬ 
mon,  and  chief  of  the  Afmoneans,  a  family  that  reigned 
over  the  Jews  126  years. 

ASNA,  or  Esxa,  a  town  in  upper  Egypt,  feated 
upon  the  Nile,  believed  by  fome  authors  to  be  the  an¬ 
cient  Syene,  though  others  fay  the  ruins  of  it  are  Hill 
to  be  feen  near  AlTouan.  It  is  fo  near  the  catara&s  of 
the  Nile,  that  they  may  be  heard  from  thence.  It  con¬ 
tains  feveral  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  and  among  the 
reH  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  pretty  entire,  all 
painted  throughout,  except  in  fome  places  that  are  ef¬ 
faced  by  time.  The  columns  are  full  of  hieroglyphic 
figures.  This  fuperb  Hru£lure  is  now  made  ufe  of  for 
a  Hable,  wherein  they  put  oxen,  camels,  and  goats.  A 
little  way  from  thence  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  nun¬ 
nery,  faid  to  be  built  by  St  Helena,  furrounded  with 
tombs. — Afna  is  the  principal  town  in  thefe  parts,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  corn  and  cattle.  They  drive 
a  confiderable  trade  into  Lower  Egypt  and  Nubia,  by 
means  of  the  Nile,  and  alfo  by  the  caravans  that  pafs 
over  the  defert.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Arabs,  ex¬ 
cept  about  200  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  a 
fort  of  Chriflians.  They  are  under  the  government  of 
the  Turks,  who  have  a  cadi,  and  the  Arabs  have  two 
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ASOLA,  a  town  of  the  Breffan  in  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  republic  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  14.  18.  N.  Lat. 
45-  l5* 

ASOSO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan,  feated 
on  a  mountain  17  miles  north- weft  of  Trevifo,  and 
10  north-eaH  of  Baflano.  E.  Long.  12.  2.  N.  Lat.  45. 
49. 

ASOPH,  a  tow7n  of  Cuban  Tartary,  in  Afia,  feated 
on  the  river  Don,  near  its  mouth,  a  little  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Palus  Mceotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph.  It  has  been 
feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  of  late  years  ;  but  in 
1739,  the  contending  powers  agreed  that  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  Ihould  be  demolifiied  \  and  the  town  remains  under 
the  dominion  of  RuHia.  E.  Long.  41.  30.  N.  Lat. 
47.  18. 

ASOPUS,  a  river  of  Phrygia  Major,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Lycus,  wafties  Laodicea,  (Pliny). — Ano¬ 
ther  of  Boeotia,  which  running  from  Mount  Cithaeron, 
and  watering  the  territory  of  Thebes,  feparates  it  from 
tile  territory  of  Platsea,  and  falls  with  an  eaft  courfe  in¬ 
to  the  Euripus,  at  Tanagra.  On  this  river  Adrallus 
king  of  Sicyon  built  a  temple  to  Nemefis,  thence 
called  Adrajleia .  From  this  river  Thebes  came  to  be 
furnamed  Afopides ,  (Strabo).  It  is  now  called  Afopo. 
A  third  Aiopus,  a  river  of  Peloponnefus,  which  runs 
by  Sicyon,  (Strabo)  ;  and  with  a  north-weft  courfe 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  to  the  weft  of  Co- 
rith. — A  fourth,  a  fmall  river  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  on  the  borders  of  Theffaly,  (Pliny)  5  rifing  in 
Mount  Oeta,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Asopus,  a  town  of  Laconia,  (Paufanias)  $  on  the 
Sinus  Laconicus,  with  a  port  in  a  peninfula,  between 
Boae  to  the  eaft,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  to  the 
weft.  The  citadel  only  remains  Handing,  now  called 
by  the  Tailors  Cajlel  Rampano . 

ASOR,  or  Hasor,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  fouth-weH,  on  the  borders  of 
Afcalon,  (Jofhua)  ;  as  alfo  Hafor- Hadata,  tranfiated 
by  the  feventy  Aragtj  Kaivti  (id). — Another  Afor,  Afo- 
rus,  or  Hazor,  a  town  of  Galilee  ;  called  the  capital 
of  all  the  kingdoms  to  the  north  of  PaleHine.  It  was 
taken  by  Jofliua  ;  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
fword,  and  their  houfes  burnt.  It  was  afterwards  re¬ 
built  (Judges,  I  Sam.)  ;  but  remained  Hill  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canaanites,  though  in  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  (Jofliua).  It  lay  to  the  north  of  the  La- 
cus  Samaehonites,  called  in  Scripture  the  Waters  of 
■Merom  ( Jofephus) . 

A  SOW,  a  celebrated  and  important  fortrefs  of  Ruf- 
fia,  once  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  but.  now  demo- 
liflied.  It  was  fituated  in  the  diflrift  of  Bachmut,  near 
the  place  where  the  Greeks  many  centuries  ago  built 
the  city  of  Tanais,  which  was  very  famous  for  its  trade, 
and  underwent  many  viciflitudes.  The  Genoefe,  who 
fettled  a  trade  with  Ruflia  foon  after  the  difeovery  of 
Archangel  by  Captain  Chancellor,  became  maflers  of 
this  place,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Tana  or  Catana  ;* 
but  the  Tartars,  who  were  very  powerful  in  thefe  parts, 
feem  to  have  been  in  pofTeflion  of.  it  long  before  \  for, 
as  Bufching  informs  us,  there  are  Afow  coins  yet  ex¬ 
tant,  on  which  is  the  name  of  Tacktamyfs  Kan .  From 
the  Genoefe  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  loft 
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Afp  its  trade,  and  became  an  inconfiderable  town.  In  1637, 

||  it  was  taken  by  the  Coffacks,  who  defended  it  againft 

Afpafia.  the  Turks  in  1641,  and  next  year  fet  fire  to  it,  and 

“-~'v  blew  it  up.  The  Turks  rebuilt  it  with  ftrong  fortifica¬ 

tions.  The  Ruffians  laid  claim  to  it  in  1672,  and  took 
it  in  1 696;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Pruth  in  1711,  it 
was  reftored  to  the  Turks.  In  1736,  the  Ruffians  be¬ 
came  matters  of  Afow  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade 
they  were  obliged  to  relinquifh  it,  and  entirely  deftroy 
the  place. 

ASP,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  fmall  poifonous  kind  of 
ferpent,  whofe  bite  gives  a  fpeedy  but  eafy  death.  It 
is  faid  to  be  thus  denominated  from  the  Greek  cumis, 
Jhield ,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  lying  convolved 
in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  head,  which  it 
exerts,  or  raifes,  like  the  umbo  or  umbilicus  of  a  buck¬ 
ler.  This  fpecies  of  ferpent  is  veryffrequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  authors  \  but  fo  carelefsly  deferibed,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  which,  if  any  of  the  fpecies  known 
at  prefent,  may  properly  be  called  by  this  name.  It  is 
faid  to  be  common  in  Africa,  and  about  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  5  and  Bellonius  mentions  a  fmall  fpecies  of  fer¬ 
pent  which  he  had  met  with  in  Italy,  and  which  had  a 
fort  of  callous  excrefcence  on  the  forehead,  which  he 
takes  to  have  been  the  afpis  of  the  ancients.  It  was  with 
the  afp  that  Cleopatra  is  faid  to  have  defpatched  herfelf, 
and  prevented  the  defigr.s  of  Auguftus,  who  intended 
to  have  carried  her  captive  to  adorn  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Rome.  But  the  fa£t  is  contefted  :  Brown  places  it 
among  his  vulgar  errors.  The  indications  of  that  queen’s 
having  ufed  the  miniftry  of  the  afp,  were  only  two  al- 
moft  infenfible  pricks  found  in  her  arm  ;  and  Plutarch 
fays  it  is  unknown  what  (lie  died  of.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Hightnefs  of  the  pricks 
found  in  her  arm  furnifhes  no  prefumption  againft  the 
faff  ;  for  no  more  than  the  prick  of  a  needle  point  dipt 
in  the  poifon  was  neceffary  for  the  purpofe. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  the  afp  the  leaft  painful  of  all  the 
inftruments  of  death.  He  fuppofes  it  to  have  an  affinity 
to  opium,  hut  to  be  lefs  difagreeable  in  its  operation  ; 
and  his  opinion  feems  to  correfpond  with  the  accounts  of 
mofl  writers,  as  well  as  with  the  effe&s  deferibed  to  have 
been  produced  upon  Cleopatra. 

The  ancients  had  a  plafter  called  it  made  of 

this  terrible  animal,  of  great  efficacy  as  a  diicutient  of 
ftrumoe  and  other  indurations,  and  ufed  likewife  againft 
pains  of  the  gout.  The  flefti,  and  lkin  or  exuvige,  of 
the  creature,  had  alfo  their  fhare  in  the  ancient  materia 
medica. 

ASP  A,  a  town  of  Parthia,  (Ptolemy),  now  Ifpahan , 
(Holftenius).  In  Ptolemy  the  latitude  feems  to  agree, 
being  330  ;  but  whether  the  longitude  does,,  is  a  quef- 
tion.  E.  Long.  51.  0.  N.  Lat.  32.  3.0. 

ASPALATHUS,  African  Broom.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

ASPARAGUS,  Sparagus,  or  Sparrow-grass. 
See  Botany  Index. 

ASP  ASIA  of  Miletus,  a  courtefan  who  fettled 
at  Athens  under  the  adminiftration  of  Pericles,  and  one 
of  the  moft  noted  ladies  of  antiquity.  She  was  of  ad¬ 
mirable  beauty  :  yet  her  wit  and  eloquence,  ft  ill  more 
than  her  beauty,  gained  her  extraordinary  reputation 
among  all  ranks  in  the  republic.  In  eloquence  fhe 
furpaffed  all  her  contemporaries  \  and  her  converfation 
was  fo  entertaining  and  inftru£live,  that  not  withftanding 


the  diflionourable  commerce  fhe  carried  on  in  female  Afpafia. 
virtue,  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin&ion,  male  and  female,  || 
reforted  to  her  houfe  as  to  an  academy  :  fhe  even  num-  Afpenfoli- 
bered  Socrates  among  her  hearers  and  admirers.  She  t  « 

captivated  Pericles  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  difmiffed 
his  own  wife,  in  order  to  efpoufe  her  \  and,  by  her 
univerfal  knowledge,  irrefiftible  elocution,  and  intrigu* 
ing  genius,  fhe  in  a  great  meafure  influenced  the  admi¬ 
niftration  of  Athens.  She  was  accufed  of  having  ex¬ 
cited,  from  motives  of  perfonal  refentment,  the  war  of 
Peloponnefus  ;  yet,  calamitous  as  that  long  and  obfti- 
nate  conflift  proved  to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Ar 
thens,  it  may  be  fufpedted  that  Afpafia  occafioned  ftill 
more  incurable  evils  to  both.  Her  example,  and  ftill 
more  her  inftru&ions,  formed  a  fchool  at  Athens  by 
which  her  dangerous  profeffion  was  reduced  into  fyftem. 

The  companions  of  Afpafia  ferved  as  models  for  paint¬ 
ing  and  ftatuary,  and  themes  for  poetry  and  panegyric. 

Nor  were  they  merely  the  objects,  but  the  authors  of 
many  literary  works,  in  which  they  eftabliflied  rules 
for  the  behaviour  of  their  lovers,  particularly  at  table  \ 
and  explained  the  art  of  gaining  the  heart  and  capti¬ 
vating  the  affections.  The  drefs,  behaviour,  and  arti¬ 
fices  of  this  clafs  of  women,  became  continually  more 
feduChve  and  dangerous  ;  and  Athens  thenceforth  re¬ 
mained  the  chief  fchool  of  vice  and  pleafure,  as  well  as 
of  literature  and  philofophy. 

ASPASTICUM,  (from  ttGixxfypcct,  “  I  falute,”)  in 
ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  place,  or  apartment,  adjoining 
to  the  ancient  churches,  .wherein  the  bifhop  and  prefby- 
ters  fat,  to  receive  the  falutations  of  the  perfons  who 
came  to  vifit  them,  defire  their  bleffing,  or  confult 
them  on  bufinefs. — This  is  alfo  called  afpajlicum  dia- 
con i cum ,  receptor ium,  metatorium ,  or  mefatorium ,  and  fa- 
lut  at  oriurn  :  in  Engliih,  “  greeting-houfe.” 

ASPECT,  in  /Iflronomy,  denotes  the  fituation  of 
the  planets  and  ftars  with  refpeCl  to  each  other. 

There  are  five  different  afpeCts.  1.  Sex  tile  afpeCl  is 
when  the  planets  or  ftars  are  6o°  diftant,  and  marked 
thus*.  2.  The  quartile,  or  quadrate,  when  they  are 
90°  diftant,  marked  □  .  3.  Trine,  when  120°  diftant, 

marked  A-  4.  Oppofition,  when  18c0  diftant,  mark¬ 
ed  o*  And,  5.  Conjunction,  when  both  in  the  fame 
degree,  marked  £  . 

Kepler,  who  added  eight  new  ones,  defines  afpeCl 
to  be  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  ftars  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  earth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  influence 
is  meafured  :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  afpeCts 
being  firft  introduced  by  aftrologers,  were  diftinguifti- 
ed  into  benign,  malignant,  and  indifferent  ;  the  quar¬ 
tile  and  oppofition  being  accounted  malign  \  the  trine 
and  fextile,  benign  or  friendly ;  and  the  conjunction, 
indifferent. 

ASPEN  tree*  See  Pdpulus,  Botany  Index. 

ASPEPtj.in  Grammar ,  an  accent  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  language,  marked  thus  (*)  ;  and  importing  that 
the  letters  over  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  be  ffrong- 
ly  afpirated,  or  pronounced  as  if  an  h  were  joined  with 
them. 

Asper,  or  Afpre ,  in  Commerce ,  a  Turkifh  coin,  three 
of  which  make  a  MedinE. 

ASPERIA  arteria,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with  the 
windpipe  or  trachea.  See  Botany  Index. 

ASPERIFOLI ATE,  or  Asperifolious,  among 
botanifts,  fuch  plants  as  are  rough-leaved,  having  their 

Leaves. 
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Afperifuli-  leaves  placed  alternately  on  their  ftalks,  and  a  mono- 
ate  petalous  flower  divided  into  five  parts. — They  confti- 

II  tute  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na - 

.  ^  *  ates<  turalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  are  thefe  genera,  viz. 

tournefortia,  cerinthe,  fymphytum,  pulmonaria,  an- 
chufa,  lithofpermum,  myofotis,  heliotropium,  cynoglof- 
fum,  afperugo,  lycopfis,  echium,  borrago  :  magis  mi- 
nufue  oleracecc ,  mucilaginofe ,  et  glutinofe  flint.  Lin. 
In  the  prefent  fyftem,  thefe  are  among  the  pentandria 
monogynia. 

ASPERIFOLI/E,  plants,  rough-leaved  plants; 
the  name  of  a  clafs  in  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  and 
Ray’s  methods,  confiding  of  plants  which  have  four 
naked  feeds,  and  wliofe  leaves  arc  rough  to  the  touch. 

In  Tournefort’s  Syftem,  thefe  plants  conflitute  the 
third  fe&ion  or  order  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  Sexual  Method,  they  make  part  of  the  pentan¬ 
dria  monogynia. 

ASPERITY,  the  inequality  of  the  furface  of  any 
body,  which  hinders  the  hand  from  pafling  over  it 
freely. — From  the  teftimony  of  fome  blind  perfons,  it 
has  been  fuppofed  that  every  colour  hath  its  particular 
degree  of  afperity  :  though  this  has  been  denied  by 
others.  See  the  article  Blind. 

ASPEROSA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe;  it  is 
a  biflio p’s  fee,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Archipelago. 
E.  Long.  25.  20.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

ASPERUGO,  Small  Wild  Bugloss.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ASPERULA,  Woodroof.  See  Botany  Index. 

ASPHALTITES,  fo  called  from  the  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  bitumen  it  produces  ;  called  alfo  the  Dead  fea  ; 
and  from  its  fituation,  the  Fajl  feay  the  Salt  feay  the 
fea  of  Sodom ,  the  fea  of  the  Defert,  and  the  fea  of  the  ^ 
Plain ,  in  the  facred  writings  :  A  lake  of  Judea. 

Many  things  have  been  faid  and  written  of  this  famed, 
or,  if  they  were  indeed  true,  rather  infamous  lake  :  fuch 
as  that  it  arofe  from  the  fubmerfion  of  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
where  once  flood,  as  is  commonly  reported,  the  three 
cities  which  perifhed  in  the  miraculous  conflagration, 
with  thofe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  for  their  unna¬ 
tural  and  deteftable  wiekednefs  :  on  which  account  this 
lake  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  lafting  monument  of 
the  jufl  judgment  of  God,  to  deter  mankind  from  fuch 
abominations.  Hence  it  is  added,  that  the  waters  of 
the  lake  are  fo  impregnated  with  fait,  fulphur,  and 
other  bituminous  fluff,  that  nothing  will  fink  or  live  in 
it  ;  and  that  it  cafts  fuch  flench  and  fmoke,  that  the 
very  birds  die  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it.  The  de- 
feription  likewife  of  the  apples  that  grew  about  it,  fair 
without,  and  only  allies  and  bittemefs  within,  were 
looked  upon  as  a  farther  monument  of  God’s  anger. 
So  likewife  the  defeription  which  many  travellers  give 
not  only  of  the  lake,  but  of  all  the  country  round 
about,  of  the  whole  appearing  dreadful  to  behold,  all 
fulphureous,  bituminous,  {linking,  and  fuffocating  : 
and  laftly,  what  hath  been  farther  affirmed  of  the  ruins 
of  the  five  cities  being  ftill  to  be  feen  in  clear  weather, 
and  having  been  a&ually  feen  in  thefe  latter  times  ;  all 
thefe  furprifing  things,  and  ill-grounded  notions,  though 
commonly,  and  fo  long,  received  among  Chriflians, 
have  been  of  late  fo  much  exploded,  not  only  by  the 
teflimony  of  very  credible  witneffes,  but  even  by  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  Scripture,  that  we  muft  give  them 
Aip  as  inventions,  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  the  face  and 


nature  of  all  thefe  things  to  have  been  entirely  chan-  Afyhaltites. 
ged.  Thofe,  in  particular,  of  bodies  not  finking  in  the  ~ y~““ — ' 

water,  and  of  birds  being  fiifled  by  the  exhalations  of 
it,  appear  now  falfe  in  fa£L  It  is  true,  the  quantity 
of  fait,  alum,  and  fulphur,  with  which  it  is  impregnat¬ 
ed,  renders  it  fo  much  fpecifically  heavier  (Dr  Pococke 
fays  one-fifth)  than  freth  water,  that  bodies  will  not  fo 
eafily  fink  :  yet  that  author,  and  others,  affure  us, 
they  have  fwam  and  dived  in  it ;  and,  as  to  the  birds, 
wre  are  told  likewife,  that  they  will  fly  over  it  without 
any  harm.  To  reconcile  thefe  things  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  Pliny*  tells  us  had  been  made  by  Vefpa-*  Hat.  Hi/!* 
fian,  is  impofllble,  without  fuppofing  that  thofe  ingre-  fib-  v-  caP* 
dients  have  been  fince  much  exhaufted,  \vhich  is  not  at  l5* 
all  improbable  ;  fuch  quantities  of  them,  that  is,  of 
the  bitumen  and  fait,  having  been  all  along,  and  be¬ 
ing  flill  taken  off,  and  fuch  flreams  of  frefli  water  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  into  it,  as  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  have  confiderably  diminiflied  its  gravity  and  denfe- 
nefs.  For,  with  refpefi:  to  its  fait,  we  are  told,  the 
Arabs  make  quantities  of  it  from  that  lake,  in  large 
pits  about  the  fiiore,  which  they  fill  with  that  water, 
and  leave  to  be  cryflallized  by  the  fun.  This  fait  is  in 
fome  cafes  much  commended  by  Galen,  as  very  whole- 
fome,  and  a  flrengthener  of  the  flomach,  &c.  on  account 
of  its  unpleafant  bitternefs. 

,  What  likewife  relates  to  the  conftant  fmoke  amend¬ 
ing  from  the  lake,  its  changing  the  colour  of  its  water 
three  times  a-day,  fo  confidently  affirmed  by  Jofephusf  f  Bell.  Jud* 
and  other  ancients,  and  confirmed  by  Prince  Radziville  hh* v.cap.  5. 
and  other  moderns,  who  pretend  to  have  been  eye- 
witneffes  of  it,  is  all  now  in  the  fame  manner  exploded 
by  authors  of  more  modern  date,  and  of  at  leaft  equal 
candour.  The  unhealthinefs  of  the  air  about  the  lake 
was  affirmed  by  Jofepbus  and  Pliny,  efpecially  on  the 
weft  ;  the  monks  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood  con¬ 
firm  the  fame,  and  would  have  diffuaded  Dr  Pococke 
from  going  to  it  on  that  account ;  and,  as  he  ventured 
to  go  and  bathe  in  it,  and  was  two  days  after  feized 
with  a  dizzinefs,  and  violent  pain  in  the  flomach, 
which  lafted  near  three  wTeeks,  they  made  no  doubt 
but  it  was  occafioned  by  it  ;  and  hft  doth  not  feem  to 
contradict  them.  As  to  the  water,  it  is,  though  clear, 
fo  impregnated  with  fait,  that  thofe  who  dive  into  it 
come  out  covered  with  a  kind  of  faline  matter.  There 
is  one  remarkable  thing  relating  to  this  lake,  general¬ 
ly  agreed  on  by  all  travellers  and  geographers,  viz. 
that  it  receives  the  waters  of  Jordan,  a  confiderabie 
river,  the  brooks  of  Jabbok,-Kifhon,  Arnon,  and  other 
fprings,  which  flow  into  it  from  the  adjacent  moun¬ 
tains,  and  yet  never  overflows,  though  there  is  no  vifible 
way  to  be  found  by  which  it  difeharge^  that  great  in¬ 
flux.  Some  naturalifts  have  been  greatly  embarraffed 
to  find  a  difeharge  for  thefe  waters  ;  and  have  therefore 
been  inclined  to  fufpeCl  the  lake  had  a  communication 
with  the  Mediterranean.  But,  befides  that  we  know 
of  no  gulf  to  corroborate  this  fuppofition,  it  has  been 
demonftrated,  by  accurate  calculation,  that  evapora¬ 
tion  is  more  than  fufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters 
brought  by  the  river.  It  is,  in  faff,  very  confiderabie  ; 
and  frequently  becomes  fen  Able  to  the  eye,  by  the  fogs 
with  which  the  lake  is  covered  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
and  which  are  afterwards  difperfed  by  the  heat.  It  is 
enclofed  on  the  eaft  and  weft  with  exceeding  high 
mountains,  many  of  them  craggy  and  dreadful  to  be¬ 
hold. 
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Afphaltites.  liold.  On  the  north  It  has  the  plain  of  Jericho  ;  or,  if 

. we  take  in  both  fides  of  the  Jordan,  it  has  the  Great 

Plain,  properly  fo  called,  on  the  fouth  ;  which  is  open, 
and  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  Jofephus 
gives  this  lake  580  furlongs  in  length,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  town  of  Segor,  on  the  oppofiteend, 
that  is  about  22  leagues;  and  about  150  furlongs  or 
5  leagues,  in  its  greateft  breadth  ;  but  our  modern  ac¬ 
counts  commonly  give  it  24  leagues  in  length,  and  6 
or  7  in  breadth.  On  the  weft  fide  of  it  is  a  kind  of 
promontory,  where  they  pretend  to  (how  the  remains 
of  Lot’s  metamorphofed  wife.  Jofephus  fays,  it  was 
ft  ill  (landing  in  his  time  ;  but  when  Prince  Radziville 
inquired  after  it,  they  told  him  there  was  no  fuch  fait 
pillar  or  ftatue  to  be  found  in  all  that  part.  However, 
they  have  found  means,  about  a  century  after  him,  to 
recover,  as  they  pretended  to  affure  Mr  Maundrell,  a 
block  or  (lump  of  it,  which  may  in  time  grow  up,  with 
a  little  art,  into  its  ancient  bulk. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  name  of  Dead  fea 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  facred  writings  ;  but  hath  been 
given  to  this  lake  becaufe  no  creature  will  live  in  it,  on 
account  of  its  exceflive  faltnefs,  or  rather  bituminous 
quality  ;  for  the  Hebrews  rank  fulphur,  nitre,  and  bi¬ 
tumen,  under  the  general  name  of  fait.  However, 
fome  late  travellers  have  found  caufe  to  fufpedl  the  com¬ 
mon  report  of  its  breeding  no  living  creature  ;  one  of 
them  having  obferved,  on  the  (hore,  two  or  three  (hells 
of  fifti  like  thofe  of  an  oyfter,  and  which  he  fuppofes 
to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  at  two  miles 
diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  there 
takes  notice  of,  left  they  (hould  be  fufpeCled  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  lake  by  that  way.  And  Dr  Po- 
cocke,  though  he  neither  faw  fi(h  nor  (hells,  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  a  monk,  that  fome  fort  of  fifh  had  been 
caught  in  it ;  and  gives  us  his  opinion,  that  as  fo  many 
forts  live  in  fait  water,  fome  kind  may  be  fo  formed  as 
to  live  in  a  bituminous  one.  Mr  Volney,  however,  af¬ 
firms  that  it  contains  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life. 
We  fee  no  verdure  on  its  banks,  nor  are  fi(h  to  be  found 
within  its  waters.  But  he  adds,  that  it  is  not  true 
that  its  exhalations  are  peftiferous,  fo  as  to  deftroy 
birds  flying  over  it.  “  It  is  very  common  (fays  he)  to 
fee  fwallows  (kimming  its  furface,  and  dipping  for  the 
water  necelfary  to  build  their  nefts.  The  real  caufe 
which  deprives  it  of  vegetables  and  animals  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  faltnefs  of  the  water, 'which  is  infinitely  ftrongcr 
than  that  of  the  fea.  The  foil  around  it,  equally  im¬ 
pregnated  with  this  fait,  produces  no  plants  ;  and  the 
air  itfelf,  which  becomes  loaded  with  it  from  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  which  receives  alfo  the  fulphureous  and  bitu¬ 
minous  vapours,  cannot  be  favourable  to  vegetation  : 
hence  the  deadly  afpeft  which  reigns  around  this  lake. 
In  other  refpedls,  the  ground  about  it,  however,  is  not 
marlhy  ;  and  its  waters  are  limpid  and  incorruptible, 
as  muft  be  the  cafe  with  a  diftolution  of  fait.  The 
origin  of  this  mineral  is  eafy  to  be  difeovered  ;  for  on 
the  fouth-weft  (hore  are  mines  of  foftil  fait,  of  which  I 
have  brought  a  wav  feveral  fpecimens.  They  are  fitu- 
ated  in  the  fide  of  the  mountains  which  extend  along 
that  border  ;  and,  from  time  immemorial,  have  fupplied 
the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  even  the  city  of  Jerufa- 
lern.  We  find  alfo  on  this  (hore  fragments  of  fulphur 
and  bitumen,  which  the  Arabs  convert  into  a  trifling 
article  of  commerce  ;  as  alfo  hot  fountains,  and  deep 
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crevices,  which  are  difeovered  at  a  diftance Lv  i*utL  p*-  Afphiuutes, 

ramids  built  on  the  brink  of  them.  We  like  wile  tmd  a 

fort  of  done,  which,  on  rubbing,  emits  a  noxious  fraell,  > 

burns  like  bitumen,  receives  a  polifti  li»ie  white  alabaftcr, 

and  is  ufed  for  the  paving  of  court  yards.  At  intervals, 

we  alfo  meet  with  unffiapen  blocks,  which  prejudiced 

eyes  miftake  for  mutilated  ftatues,  and  which  pafs  with 

ignorant  and  fuperftitious  pilgrims  for  monuments  of  the 

adventure  of  Lot’s  wife  ;  though  it  is  nowhere  faid  (he 

was  metamorphofed  into  (lone  like  Niobe,  but  into  fait, 

which  muft  have  melted  the  enfuing  winter.” 

It  is  on  account  of  this  bitumen  that  it  hath  had  the 
name  of  Afphaltite  lake ,  it  being  reported  to  have 
thrown  up  great  quantities  of  that  drug,  which  was 
much  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations, 
for  embalming  of  dead  bodies.  Jofephus  allures  11s,  that 
in  his  days  it  rofe  in  lumps  as  big  as  an  ox  without  its 
head,  and  fome  even  larger.  But  whatever  it  may  have 
formerly  done,  we  are  allured  by  Mr  Mauncirell  and 
others,  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  but  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  along  the  (hore,  though  in  much  greater  near  the 
mountains  on  both  (ides  the  lake.  But  the  contrary  is 
fincc  affirmed  by  two  or  more  late  *  travellers  ;  one  *  PocockPs 
of  whom  tells  us,  that  it  is  obferved  to  float  on  the  fur-  ^ra™is> 
face  of  the  water,  and  to  come  on  the  (hore  after  windy  p*  5  * 
weather,  where  the  Arabians  gather  it,  and  put  it  to 
all  the  ufes  that  common  pitch  is  ufed  for,  even  in  ^  , 
the  compofition  of  fome  medicines;  and  another  f tells 
us,  he  was  there  informed,  that  it  was  raifed  at  certain  ^4,  ’ 
times  from  the  bottom,  in  large  hemifpheres,  which, 
as  foon  as  they  touch  the  furface,  and  are  afted  upon 
by  the  external  air,  burft  at  once,  with  great  noife  and 
fmoke  like  the  pulvis  fulminans  of  the  chemifts,  difperf- 
ing  themfelves  about  in  a  thoufand  pieces.  •  From  both 
thefe  judicious  authors  we  may  conclude  the  reafon  of 
Mr  Maundrell’s  miftake,  both  as  to  the  lake’s  throw¬ 
ing  it  up  only  on  certain  ftafons  (that  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  might -chance  to  be  there  at  the  wrong  time)  ; 
and  like  wife  as  to  his  not  obferving  it  about  the  (bores, 
feeing  the  Arabs  are  there  ready  to  gather  it  as  foon 
as  thrown  up  :  all  of  them  deferibe  it  as  refembling 
our  black  pitch,  fo  as  not  to  be  diftinguifticd  from 
it  but  by  its  fulphureous  fmoke  and  ftench  when  fet 
on  fire  ;  and  it  hath  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  which  our  druggifts  fell  under  the 
name  of  bitumen  Judaicum ,  or  Jewi/h  pitch ,  though  we 
have  reafon  to  think  that  this  laft  is  factitious,  and  that 
there  is  now  none  of  the  right  afphaltum  brought  from 
Judea. 

It  hath,  moreover,  been  confounded  with  a  fort  of 
blackiffi  combuftible  (lone  thrown  on  the  (hore,  and 
called  by  fome  Mofes's fione,  which  being  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  will  foon  burn,  and  call  a  fmoke  and 
intolerable  ftench  ;  but  with  this  extraordinary  proper¬ 
ty,  that  though  it  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and  colour, 
it  becoming  in  a  manner  white,  yet  it  dimini(hes  no¬ 
thing  in  its  bulk.  But  thefe,  Dr  Pococke  tells  us,  are 
found  about  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  (hore.  He 
concludes,  however,  from  it,  that  z  firatum  of  that 
ftone  under  the  lake  is  probably  one  part  of  the  matter 
that  feeds  the  fubterraneous  fire,  and  xaufes  the  bitu¬ 
men  to  boil  up  out  of  it. 

ASPHALTUM,  Bitumen  Judaicum,  or  Jews 
Pitch,  is  a  light  folid  bitumen,  of  a  du(ky  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  a  deep  (hining  black  within  ;  of  very 
5  IJ  little 
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Afphaltam  little  taffe  ;  and  having  fcarcdy  any  frnell,  unlefs  heat-  order,  to  be  tried  in 
ed,  when  it  emits  a  flrong  pitchy  one.  It  is  found  in 
a  foft  or  liquid  date  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead  fea,  and 
by  age  grows  dry  and  hard.  The  fame  kind  of  bitu¬ 
men  is  met  with  likewife  in  the  earth,  in  other  places  of 
the  world,  in  China,  America,  and  in  fome  places  of 
Europe,  as  the  Carpathian  hills,  France,  Neufchatel, 

&c.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  Jews  pitch  in  the 
{hops  :  but  none  of  them  are  the  genuine  fort,  and  have 
little  other  title  to  their  name  than  their  being  artifi¬ 
cially  compounded  by  Jews  ;  and  as  they  are  a  medley 
of  we  know  not  what  ingredients,  their  medicinal  ufe 
begins  to  be  defervedly  laid  afide,  notwithflanding  the 
difcutient,  refolvent,  pe&oral,  and  other  virtues  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  bitumen  by  the  ancients.  The  true  af- 
phaltum  was  formerly  uftd  in  embalming  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  The  thick  and  folid  afphalta  are  at  prefent 
employed  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia,  as  pitch  for 
lhips  ;  as  the  fluid  ones,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
varnifhes.  Some  writers  relate,  that  the  wall  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  were  cemented 
with  bitumen  indead  of  mortar.  This  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  a  true  natural  bitumen,  that  for  indance 
which  is  found  in  the  didri6l  of  Neufchatel,  proves  an 
excellent  cement  for  walls,  pavements,  and  other  pur- 
pofes,  uncommonly  firm,  very  durable  in  the  air,  and 
not  penetrable  by  wTater.  The  watch  and  clock  makers 
ufe  a  compofition  of  afphaltum,  fine  lamp  black,  and 
oil  of  fpike  or  turpentine,  for  drawing  the  black  figures 
on  dial  plates  :  this  compofition  is  prepared  chiefly  by 
certain  perfons  at  Augfburg  and  Nuremberg.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

ASPHODELUS,  Asphodel,  or  King’s  Spear. 

See  Botany  Index . 

ASPHURELATA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  are  femi- 
metallic  foflils,  fufible  by  fire,  and  not  malleable  in 
their  pured  date,  being  in  their  native  date  intimately 
mixed  with  fulphur  and  other  adventitious  matter,  and 
reduced  to  what  are  called  ores . 

Of  this  feries  of  foflils  there  are  only  five  bodies, 
each  of  which  makes  a  diflinft  genus  ;  viz.  antimony, 
bifmuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quickfllver. 

ASPICUETA,  Martin  de,  commonly  called  the 
Dodlor  of  Navarre,  or  Doftor  Navarrus ,  was  de¬ 
fended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  the  13th  of  De¬ 
cember  1491,  at  Varafayn,  a  fmall  city  of  Navarre, 
not  far  from  Pampeluna.  He  entered  very  young  into 
the  monaflery  of  regular  canons  at  Roncevaux,  where 
he  took  the  habit,  which  he  continued  to  wear  after  he 
left  the  convent.  Fie  iludied  claflical  learning,  natural 
and  moral  philofophy,  and  divinity,  at  Alcala,  in  New 
Caflile,  adopting  chiefly  the  fyflem  of  Petrus  Lombar- 
dus,  commonly  called  the  Mafer  of  the  Sentences .  He 
applied  to  the  fludy  of  the  law  at  Ferrara,  and  taught 
it  with  applaufe  at  Touloufe  and  Cahors..  After  being 
firft  profeflor  of  canon  law  at  Salamanca  for  14  years, 
he  quitted  that  place  to  be  profeflor  of  law  at  Coim¬ 
bra,  with  a  larger  falary.  The  duties  of  this  office  he 
difeharged  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  and  then  refigned- 
it  to  retire  into  his  own  country,  where  he  took  care  of 
his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  his  deceafed  brothers.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
Bartholomeo  de  Caranza  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  who 
had  been  accufed  of  herefy  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition  in  Spain,  and  whofe  caufe  was,  by  the  Pope’s 
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that  city,  Afpicueta’s  writing?,  Afpicueta 
which  were  well  known,  procured  him  a  mofl  honour-  U 
able  reception.  Pope  Pius  V.  made  him  affiffant  to  MTafin, 
Cardinal  Francis  Aciat,  his  vice  penitentiary  \  and  Gre- 
gory  XIII.  never  palled  by  his  door  without  calling  for 
him,  and  flopped  fometimes  a  whole  hour  to  talk  with 
him  in  the  flreet.  His  name  became  fo  famous,  that 
even  in  his  lifetime  the  higheft  encomium  on  a  learned 
man  was  to  call  him  a  Navarrus.  He  was  confultrd 
as  an  oracle.  By  temperance  he  prolonged  his  life  to 
a  great  length.  His  economy  enabled  him  to  give 
fubflantial  proofs  of  his  charity.  Being  very  old,  he 
ufed  to  ride  on  a  mule  through  the  city,  and  relieved 
all  the  poor  he  met  ;  to  which  his  mule  was  fo  well  ac- 
cuftomed,  that  it  flopped  of  its  own  accord  at  the  fight 
cf  every  poor  man,  till  his  mafter  had  relieved  him.  He 
refufed  feveral  honourable  pofts  in  church  and  ftate, 
that  he  might  have  leifure  to  correct  and  improve  the 
works  he  had  already  written,  and  compofe  others.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  94,  on  the  2ift  of  June  1586.  He 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  treatifes,  all  which  are  eithtr  on 
morality  or  common  law. 

ASPIRATE,  in  Grammar ,  denotes  words  marked 
with  the  fpiritus  afper.  See  Asper. 

ASPIRATION,  among  grammarians,  is  ufed  to 
denote  the  pronouncing  a  fyllable  with  fome  vehe¬ 
mence. 

ASPLENIUM,  Ceterach.  See  Botany  Index . 

ASS,  in  Zoology ,  is  ranged  as  a  fpecies  of  equus,  or 
horfe.  See  Mammalia  Index. 

Coronation  of  the  Ass,  in  antiquity,  was  a  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  feaft  of  Vefta,  wherein  the  bakers 
put  bread  crowns  on  the  heads  of  thefe  quadrupeds  j 
Ecce  corona tis  pants  dependet  afellis  *.  Hence,  in  an  *  Ovid.  Fa ft. 
ancient  calendar,  the  ides  of  June  are  thus  denoted  ;vi.  311. 
FefumeJ}  Veflce.  Afnus  coronatur  ! — This  honour,  it 
feems,  was  done  the  beafl,  becaufe,  by  its  braying,  it 
had  faved  Vcfla  from  being  ravilhed  by  the  Lampfacan 
god.  Hence  the  formula,  Vejla  delictum  ef  ajinus. 

ASS  A  I,  in  MuftCy  fignifies  quick  ;  and,  according 
to  others,  that  the  motion  of  the  piece  be  kept  in  a 
middle  degree  of  quicknefs  or  flownefs.  As,  ajfai  al¬ 
legro,  affai prejlo.  See  ALLEGRO  and  PRESTO. 

ASSANCALA,  a  flrong  town  in  Armenia,  near 
the  river  Arras,  in  the  road  between  Erzerum  and  E- 
rivan,  and  noted  for  its  hot  baths.  It  ftands  on  a  high 
hill  ;  the  walls  are  built  in  a  fpiral  line  all  round  the 
rock,  and  ftrengthened  with  fquare  towers.  The 
ditches  are  about  two  fathoms  over,  cut  out  of  hard 
rock.  E.  Long.  41.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  46. 

ASSANCHIF,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Diarbekir,  feated 
on  the  river  Tigris.  E.  Long.  42.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  20, • 
ASSANS.  See  Assens. 

ASSARIUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  fmall  copper 
coin,  being  a  part  or  diminutive  of  the  as.  The  word 
u<r<rcc£to*  is  ufed  by  Suidas  indifferently  with  and 

yopto-px,  to  denote  a  fmall  piece  of  money  ;  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Cujacius,  who  defines  by  Mini¬ 

mus  ceris  numinus .  We  find  mention  of  the  aflarion 
in  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  chap.  x.  ver.  29. 

ASSARON,  or  Omer,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  in 
ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  containing  five  pints.  It  was 
the  meafure  of  manna  which  God  appointed  for  every 
Ifraelite. 

ASSASIN,  or  Assassin,  a  perfon  who  kills  ano¬ 
ther 
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Aflfaflms.  ther  Witli  the  advantage  cither  of  an  inequality  in  the 

•y . *  weapons,  or  by  means  of  the  fhuation  of  the  place,  or 

by  attacking  him  at  unawares. 

The  word  affaffm  isfaid  by  fome  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Levant,  where  it  took  its  rife  from  a  certain 
prince  of  the  family  of  the  Arfacida e,  popularly  called 
Ajfafjins ,  living  in  a  caflle  between  Antioch  and  Da- 
mafeus,  and  bringing  up  a  number  of  young  men, 
ready  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  his  commands} 
whom  he  employed  in  murdering  the  princes  with 
whom  he  was  at  enmity.  But  according  to  Mr  Vol- 
ney,  the  word  HaffaJJln  (from  the  root  hafs,  “  to  kill, 
to  affaftinate,  to  liftcn,  to  furprife,”)  in  the  vulgar  Ara¬ 
bic  (ignifies  “  Robbers  of  the  night,”  perfons  who  lie 
in  ambujh  to  hill ;  and  is  very  univerfally  underftood  in 
this  fenle  at  Cairo  and  in  Syria.  Hence  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Batenians ,  who  flew  by  furprife.  See  the 
next  article. 

There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations,  an  opinion,  re¬ 
ceived  in  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  where¬ 
by  he  that  affaflinated  an  ufurper  of  the  fupreme  power 
was  declared  a  virtuous  man.  At  Rome  efpecially, 
after  the  expulflon  of  the  kings,  the  law  was  formal 
and  folemn,  and  inflances  of  it  admitted.  The  com¬ 
monwealth  armed  the  hand  of  any  citizen,  and  created 
him  a  magiftrate  for  that  moment. 

Assassins,  a  tribe  or  clan  in  Syria,  called  alfo  If 
tnaelians  and  Batnnifts  or  Ba'enians.  Thefe  people  pro¬ 
bably  owed  their  origin  to  the  KarmatiaHs,  a  famous 
heretical  fe£l  among  the  Mahometans,  who  fettled  in 
Perfia  about  the  year  1090  ;  whence,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  fent  a  colony  into  Syria,  where  they  be¬ 
came  poflefied  of  a  conflderable  tra£t  of  land  among 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  extending  ilfelf  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch  to  Damafcus. 

The  firfl  chief  and  legiflator  of  this  remarkable  tribe 
appears  to  have  been  Haffan  Sabah,  a  fubtile  impoftor, 
who  by  his  artifices  made  fanatical  and  implicit  flaves 
of  his  fubje£h.  Their  religion  was  compounded  of 
that  of  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  the  Chriftians,  and  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  ;  but  the  capital  article  of  their  creed  was 
to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  refided  in  their  chief; 
that  his  orders  proceeded  from  God  himfelf,  and  were 
real  declarations  of  his  divine  pleafure.  To  this  mo¬ 
narch  the  orientals  gave  the  name  of  Scheih  ;  but  he  is 
better  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain .  His  dignity,  inflead  of  being  here¬ 
ditary,  was  conferred  by  ele&ion,  where  merit,  that 
is,  a  fuperior  multiplicity  and  enormity  of  crimes,  was 
the  moft  effectual  recommendation  to  a  majority  of  fuf- 
frages. 

This  chief,  from  his  exalted  refidence  on  the  fummit 
-of  Mount  Lebanon,  like  a  vindi&ive  deity,  with  the 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  fent  inevitable'  death  to  all 
quarters  of  the  world  ;  fo  that  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  caliphs,  emperors,  fultans,  kings,  prin¬ 
ces,  Chriftians,  Mahometans,  and  Jews,  every  nation 
and  people,  execrated  and  dreaded  his  fanguinary  power, 
from  the  ftrokes  of  which  there  was  no  fecurity.  At 
the  leaft  fuggeftion  or  whifper  that  he  had  threatened 
the  death  of  any  potentate,  all  immediately  doubled 
their  guards,  and  took  every  other  precaution  in  their 
power.  It  is  known  that  Philip  Auguftus  king  of 
France,  on  a  premature  advice  that  the  fclieik  intended 
to  have  him  aflaflinated,  inftituted  a  new  body-guard 
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of  men  diftinguiflied  for  their  a&ivity  and  courage,  Affaffins. 
called  fergens  d'armes,  with  brafs  clubs,  bows  and  ar-  — y,““ 
rows  :  and  he  himfelf  never  appeared  without  a  club, 
fortified  either  with  iron  or  gold.  Moft  fovereigns 
paid  fecretly  a  penfion  to  the  fcheik,  however  fcan- 
dalous  and  derogatory  it  might  be  to  the  luftre  of  ma- 
jefty,  for  the  fafety  of  their  perfons.  The  Knights 
Templars  alone  dared  to  defy  his  lecret  machinations 
and  open  force.  Indeed  they  were  a  permanent  dif- 
perfed  body,  not  to  be  cut  off  by  maffacres  or  affaflina- 
tions. 

This  barbarous  prince  was  furnifhed  with  refources 
unknown  to  all  other  monarch^,  even  to  the  moft  ab- 
folute  defpotic  tyrant.  His  fubje&s  would  proftrate 
themfelves  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  requefting  to  die 
by  his  hand  or  order,  as  a  favour  by  which  they  were 
fure  of  pafling  into  paradile.  On  them  if  danger 
made  any  impreflion,  it  was  an  emulation  to  prefs  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  if  taken  in  any  enterprife,  they  went  to 
the  place  of  execution  with  a  magnanimity  unknown 
to  others.  Henry  count  of  Champagne,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Ifabella  daughter  of  Amaury  king  of  Jerufalem, 
pafling  over  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Affaffins  in  his 
way  to  Syria,  and  talking  highly  of  his  power,  their 
chief  came  to  meet  him.  “  Are  your  fubje&s  (laid  the 
old  man  of  the  mountain)  as  ready  in  their  fubmiflion 
as  mine  ?”  and  without  ftaying  for  an  anfwer,  made  a 
(ign  with  his  hand,  when  ten  young  men  in  white, 
who  were  (landing  on  an  adjacent  tower,  inftantly 
threw  themfelves  down.  On  another  occafion,  Sultan 
Malek-Shah  fummoning  the  fcheik  to  fubmit  himfelf 
to  his  government,  and  threatening  him  with  the  power 
of  his  arms,  (hould  he  hefitate  to  comply  ;  the  latter 
very  compofedly  turning  himfelf  towards  his  guards* 
faid  to  one  of  them,  Draw  your  dagger,  and  plunge 
it  into  your  breaft  and  to  another,  u  Throw  yourfelf 
headlong  from  yonder  rock.”  His  orders  were  no 
fooner  uttered  than  they  were  joyfully  obeyed  :  and  all 
the  anfwer  he  deigned  to  give  the  ful tan’s  envoy  was, 

“  Aw'ay  to  thy  mafter,  and  let  him  know  I  have  ma¬ 
ny  thoufand  fubjedls  of  the  fame  difpolition.”  Men 
fo  ready  to  deftroy  themfelves  were  equally  alert  and 
refolute  in  being  the  minifters  of  death  to  others.  At 
the  command  of  their  fovereign,  they  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  (tabbing  any  prince,  even  on  his  throne  ;  and 
being  well  verfed  in  the  different  dialects,  they  con¬ 
formed  to  the  drefs  and  even  the  external  religion  of 
the  country,  that  they  might  with  lefs  difficulty  (trike 
the  fatal  blow  required  by  their  chief.  With  the  Sara¬ 
cens  they  were  Mahometans  ;  with  the  Franks,  Chri¬ 
ftians  :  in  one  place  they  joined  with  the  Mamelukes} 
in  another,  with  the  ecclefiaftics  or  religious  ;  and  un¬ 
der  this  difguife  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of  execu¬ 
ting  their  fanguinary  commiffion.  Of  this  we  meet 
with  an  inftance,  in  the  hiffory  of  Saladin,  while  he 
was  befieging  Manbedge,  the  celebrated  Hieropolis  of 
antiquity.  Being  one  day,  with  a  few  attendants,  and 
they  at  fome  diftance,  reconnoitring  the  place  for  the 
better  difpofition  of  the  attack,  a  man  rulhed  on  him 
with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
head  ;  but  the  fultan,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  repeat 
his  ftroke,  vvrefted  the  dagger  from  him,  and,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  feveral  wounds,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Be¬ 
fore  the  fultan  had  well  recovered  himfelf,  a  fecond 
encountered  him  to  finifti  the  treachery  of  the  former  } 
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but  he  met  with  the  fame  fate :  he  was  fuccceded  with 
equal  fury  by  a  third,  who  alfo  fell  by  the  hand  of  that 
magnanimous  prince  whom  he  was  lent  to  affaffinate. 
And  it  was  obferved  that  thefe  wretches  dealt  about 
their  fruitlefs  blows  as  they  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
With  fuch  rapidity  was  this  tranfaded,  that  it  was  over 
before  Saladin's  guards  could  come  to  his  affiilance. 
pie  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  great  perturbation  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  on  his  fofa,  ordered  his  lervants  to  take  a 
ffrid  view  of  his  houfehold,  and  to  cafhier  all  fufpeded 
perfons  j  at  the  fame  time  alking  with  great  earneftnefs, 
“  Of  whom  have.  I  deferved  fuch  treacherous  ufage  ?” 
But  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  thefe  villains  had  been 
fent  by  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  ;  of  whom  the  vi¬ 
zir  Kamfcbeglin  had  purchafed  the  murder  of  Saladin, 
to  free  himfelf  from  fo  great  a  warrior,  whom  he  could 
not  meet  in  the  field.  To  animate  them  in  their  frantic 
obedience,  thefcheik,  before  their  departure  on  fuch  at¬ 
tempts,  ufed  to  give  them  a  fmall  foretalte  of  fome  of 
the  delights  which  he  allured  them  would  be  their  re- 
compenfe  in  paradife.  Delicious  foporific  drinks  were 
given  them  ;  and  while  they  lay  afleep,  they  were  car¬ 
ried  into  beautiful  gardens,  where  every  allurement  in¬ 
vited  their  fenfes  to  the  moll  exquifite  gratifications. 
From  thefe  feats  of  voluptuoufnefs,  inflamed,  with  li¬ 
quor  and  enthufiaftic  views  of  perpetual  enjoyments, 
they  fallied  forth  to  perform  aflafli nations  of  the  black- 
ell  dye. 

This  people  once  had,  or  at  lealt  they  feigned  to  have, 
an  intention  of  embracing  the  Chrillian  religion.  1  hey 
reigned  a  long  time  in  Perfia  and  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
Hulaku,  a  khan  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  in  the  year  655 
of  the  Hegira,  or  1254  of  the  Chrillian  era,  entered 
their  country  and  difpoffeffed  them  of  feveral  places  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1272  that  they  were  total¬ 
ly  conquered.  This  achievement  was  owing  to  the 
condud  and  intrepidity  of  the  Egyptian  forces  fent 
againfl  them  by  the  fultan  Bibaris.  It  has,  however, 
been  thought,  that  the  Drufes,  who  Hill  refide  among 
the  eminences  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  whofe  religion 
and  cuiloms  are  fo  little  known,  are  a  remnant  of  thofe 
barbarians. 

ASSAULT,  in  Law ,  is  an  attempt  to  offer  to  beat 
another,  without  touching  him :  as  if  one  lifts  up  his 
cane  or  his  fill  in  a  threatening  manner  at  another  ;  or 
ilrikes  at  him,  but  miffes  him  :  this  is  an  affault,  in - 
fultus,  which  Finch  defcribes  to  be  “  an  unlawful  let¬ 
ting  upon  one’s  perfon.”  This  alfo  is  an  inchoate  vio¬ 
lence,  amounting  confiderably  higher  than  bare  threats; 
and  therefore,  though  no  adual  fuffering  is  proved,  yet 
the  party  injured  may  have  redrefsby  adion  of  trefpafs 
vi  et  armis ,  wherein  he  lhall  recover  damages  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  injury. 

Assault,  in  the  military  art,  a  furious  effort  made 
to  carry  a  fortified  poll,  camp,  or  fortrefs,  wherein  the 
affailants  do  not  fereen  themfelves  by  any  works:  while 
the  affault  continues,  the  batteries  ceafe,  for  fear  of  kil¬ 
ling  their  own  men.  The  enfans.  perdus  march  firll  to 
the  affault.  See  ENF4NS  Perdus. 

ASSAY,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  Metallurgy ,  the  proof 
or  trial  of  thegoodnefs,  purity,  value,  &c.  of  metals  and 
metalline  fubllances.  See  Essay. 

In  ancient  flatutes  this  is  called  touch;  and  thofe 
who  had  the  care  of  it  keepers  of  the  touch.— Mndet 
Henry  VI.  divers  cities  were  appointed  to  have  touch 
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for  wrought  filver-plate,  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  14. — By  this,  AflWy 
one  might  imagine  they  had  no  better  method  of  af-  r  || 
faying  than  the  fimple  one  by  the  touchftone  ;  but 
the  cafe  is  far  other  wife.  In  the  time  of  King  Lien-  ,  ‘  _ 

ry  II.  the  bilhop  of  Sallfbury,  then  treafurer,  confi- 
dering  that  though  the  money  paid  into  the  king’s  ex¬ 
chequer  for  his  crown-rents  did  not  anfwer  nutnero  et 
pondere ,  it  might  neverthelefs  be  mixed  with  copper  or 
brafs  :  wherefore  a  conllitution  was  made,  called  the 
trial  by  combujlion  ;  which  differs  little  or  nothing  from 
the  prefent  method  of  allaying  filver.  See  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  in  the  Black  Book  in  the  Exchequer,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  c.  xxi.  This  trial  is  alf> 
there  called  ejjaium ,  and  the  officer  who  made  it  Is 
named  fufor.  The  method  Dill  in  ufe  of  affaying  gold 
and  filver  was  firll  ellabliflied  by  an  a d  of  the  Engliffi 
parliament  1354* 

Assaying,  Ars  Docimajlica ,  in  its  extent,  compre¬ 
hends  particular  manners  of  examining  every  ore,  or 
mixed  metal,  according  to  its  nature,  with  the  bell- 
adapted  fluxes  ;  fo  as  to  difeover,  not  only  what  metals, 
and  what  proportions  of  metal,  are  contained  in  ores  ; 
but  like  wife  how  much  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  arfenic, 
fmelt,  &c.  may  be  obtained  from  every  one  refpedively. 

See  Mineralogy  Index. 

Affaying  is  more  particularly  ufed  by  moneyers  ami 
goldfmiths,  for  the  making  a  proof  or  trial  by  the 
cuppel,  or  tell,  of  the  finenefs  or  purity  of  the  gold 
and  filver  to  be  ufed  in  the  coining  of  money,  and.  ma- 
nufadur.e  of  plate,  &c.  or  that  have  been  already  ufed 
therein. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  affaying  ;  the  one  before 
metals  are  melted,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  pro¬ 
per  finenefs  ;  the  other  after  they  areflruck,  to  fee  that 
the  fpecies  be  liandard.  For  the  firll  allay,  the  affayers 
ufed  to  take  14  or  15  grains  of  gold,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  filver,  if  it  be  for  money  ;  and  18  grains  of  the  one, 
and  a  drachm  of  the  other,  if  for  other  occalions.  As 
to  the  fecond  affay,  it  is  made  of  one  of  the  pieces  of 
money  already  coined,  which  they  cut  in  four  parts. 

The  quantity  of  gold  for  an  affay  among  us  is  fix  grains; 
in  France  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  in  Germany,  about 
three  times  as  much. 

The  proper  fpelling  of  that  word,  however,  is  ES¬ 
SAY  ;  under  which  article,  therefore,  the  reader  will 
find  the  fubjed  more  particularly  treated. 

Ass  AT- Balance,  or  Effay- Balance.  The  flat  pieces  of 
glafs  often  placed  under  the  feales  of  an  affay-balance, 
feern,  by  their  power  of  eledricity,  capable  of  attrad- 
ing,  and  thereby  making  the  lighter  fcale  preponde¬ 
rate,  where  the  whole  matter  weighed  is  fo  very  fmall. 

See  EJfaif  B ALANCR. 

The  eledricity  of  a  flat  furface  of  about  three  inches 
fquare  has  been  known  to  hold  down  one  fcale,  when 
there  were  about  200  grains  weight  in  the  other.  See 
Balance. 

AssAT-Mafer,  or  EJfay-Mqfler ,  an  officer  under  cer¬ 
tain  corporations,  intrufted  with  the  care  of  making 
true  touch,  or  affay,  of  the  gold  and  filver  brought  to 
him  *,  and  giving  a  jull  report  of  the  goodnefs  or  bad- 
nefs  thereof.  Such  is  the  affay -mailer  of  the  mint  in 
the  Tower,  called  alfo  afpiyer  of  the  king. 

The  affay-malter  of  the  goldfmith’s  company  is  a  fort 
of  affiflant-warden,  called  alfo  a  touch-warden,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  furvey,  affay,  and  mark  all  the  filver-work,  &c. 
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committed  to  him.  There  are  alio  ana  y-ro  afters  ap¬ 
pointed  by.  ftatute  at  York,  Exeter,  Briftol,  Chefter, 
Norwich,  NewcafUe,  and  Birmingham,  for  allaying 
wrought  plate.  The  allay -matter  is  to  retain  eight 
grains  of  every  pound  troy  of  filver  brought  to  him^ 
four  whereof  are  to  be  put  in  the  pix,  or  box  of  dear, 
to  be  re- allayed  the  next  year,  and  the  other  foui  to 
be  allowed  him  for  his  watte  and  fpillings. 

Note,  The  number  of  pennyweights  fet  down  in  the 
affay-mafter’s  report,  is  to  be  accounted  as  per  pound, 
or  i*o  much  in  every  pound  of  12  ounces  troy.  For 
every  20  pennyweight,  or  ounce  troy,  the  Inver  is 
found  by  the  aftay  to  be  worfe  than  ftandard  or  fter- 
ling,  fix  pence  is  to  be  deducted  }  becaufe  every  ounce 
will  coil  fo  much  to  reduce  it  to  ftandard  goodnefs,  oi 
to  change  it  for  Pcerling. 

In  gold,  for  every  carat  it  is  fet  down  to  be  worfe 
than  ftandard,  you  muft  account  that  in  the  ounce  troy 
it  is  worfe  by  fo  many  times  3s.  $d.  »  and  for  every 
grain  it  is  fet  down  worfe,  you  muft  account  it  worfe 
by  fo  many  times  lid.  in  the  ounce  troy  j  and  for  eve¬ 
ry  half  grain  5^d.  :  *for  fo  much  it  will  coft  to  make  it 
of  ftandard  goodnefs,  &c. 

ASSELYN,  John,  a  famous  Dutch  painter,  was 
born  in  Holland,  and  became  the  difciple  of  Ifaiah 
Vandervelde  the  battle-painter.  He  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  in  h i ft ory- painting,  battles,  landfcapes,  animals,  and 
particularly  horfes.  He  travelled  into  France  and  Ita¬ 
ly  ;  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  manner  of  Bambochio, 
that  he  always  followed  it.  He  painted  many  pi£lures 
at  Lyons,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
of  Antwerp,  and  returned  with  her  to  Holland.  Here 
he  firft  difeovered  to  his  countrymen  a  frelh  and  clear 
manner  of  painting  landfcapes,  like  Claude  Lorraine  5 
upon  which  all  the  painters  imitated  his  ftyle,  and 
reformed  the  dark  brown  they  had  hitherto  follow¬ 
ed.  Aflelyn’s  pictures  were  fo  much  admired  at  Am- 
fterdam,  that  they  fold  there  at  a  high  price.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1660.  Twenty-four  pieces  of  land¬ 
fcapes  and  ruins,  which  he  painted  in  Italy,  have  been 
engraved  by  Perelle. 

ASSEMBLAGE,  the  uniting  or  joining  of  things 
together ;  or  the  things  themfelves  fo  united  or  join¬ 
ed.  It  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  various  things  fo  difpofed  and  diverfified,  that 
the  whole  produees  fome  agreeable  effect. 

ASSEMBLY,  the  meeting  of  feveral  perfons,  in 
the  fame  place,  upon  the  fame  defign. 

Assembly,  in  the  beau-monde,  an  appointed  meet¬ 
ing  of  falhionable  perfons  of  both  fexes,  for  the  fake  of 
play,  dancing,  gallantry,  convention,  &c. 

Assembly,  in  the  military  art,  the  fecond  beating  of 
a  drum  before  a  march  *,  at  which  the  foldiers  ftrike  their 
tents,  roll  them  up,  and  Hand  to  arms. 

ASSEMBLIES  of  the  clergy  are  called  convocations , 
fynods,  councils.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  is  called  a  General  Affembly :  In  this  af- 
fembly  his  Majefty  is  reprefented  by  his  Commiflioner, 
who  diffolves  one  meeting,  and  calls  another,  in  the 
name  of  the  King ,  while  the  Moderator  does  the  fame 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrijh 

Assemblies  of  the  Roman  people  were  call  d  co- 
mitia . 

Under  the  Gothic  governments,  the  lupreme  legilia- 
iive  power  was  lodged  in  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  o*. 


Aflets. 


the  kingdom  held  annually  for  the  like  purpofes  as  Affembiks 
our  parliament.  Some  remains  of  this  ufage  iubfifted  n 
in  the  annual  affemblies  of  the  ftates  of  fome  provinces  ^ 
of  France  previous  ,  to  the  late  revolution  \  but  thefe 
were  110  more  than  lhadows  of  the  ancient  allemblies* 

It  is  only  in  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Sweden, 
that  fuch  affemblies  retain  their  ancient  powers  and 
privileges. 

ASSENS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  fituated 
upon  the  Little  Belt,  a  ftrait  of  the  Baltic,  which  fe- 
parates  the  ifle  of  Funen  from  the  continent.  It  is  the 
common  paffage  from  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  to  Copen¬ 
hagen.  E.  Long.  10.  30.  N.  Lat.  55*  I5* 

ASSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  an  agreement 
to  fome  thing  propofed  or  affirmed  by  another. 

Royal  Assent,  the  approbation  given  by  the  king 
to  a  bill  in  parliament,  after  which  it  becomes  a  law. 

ASSER,  John,  or  Asserius  Menevensis,  that 
is,  A([er  of  St  David's,  bilhop  of  Shirburn  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  was  born  in  Pembrokefhire 
in  South  Wales  >  and  educated  in  the  monaftery  of  St 
David’s  by  the  archbilhop  Afferius,  who,  according  to 
Leland,  was  his  kinfman.  In  this  monaftery  he  be¬ 
came  a  monk,  and  by  his  affiduous  application  foon  ac¬ 
quired  univerfal  fame  as  a  perfon  of  profound  learning^ 
and  great  abilities.  Alfred,  the  munificent  patron  o£ 
genius,  about  the  year  880,  fent  for  him  to  court. 

The  king  was  then  at  Dean  in  Wiltfhire.  .He  was  fo 
charmed  with  After,  that  he  made  . him  his  preceptor 
and  companion.  As  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  him  abbot  of  two  or  three  different  monafte- 
ries  :  and  at  laft  promoted  him  to  the  epifcopal  fee  o£ 
Shirburn,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  year 
910.  He  was,  fays  Pits,  a  man  of  happy  genius, 
wonderful  modefty,  extenfive  learning,  and  great  in¬ 
tegrity  of  life.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  principally  in- 
ftrumental  in  perfuading  the  king  to  reftore  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  to  its  priftine  dignity  and  luftre.  He 
wrote,  De  vita  et  rebus  gefis  Alfredi,  &tc.  Loud.  1574, 
publilhed  by  Archbilhop  Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon 

character,  at  the  end  of  Walfinghami  hifl.— - Francf. 

1602,  fol.  Oxf.  1722,  8vo.  Many  other  works  are 
aferibed  to  this  author  by  Gale,  Bale,  and  Pits ;  but  all 
doubtful. 

ASSERIA.  See  Asisia. 

ASSERTION,  in  the  language  of  the  fchools,  a 
propofition  advanced  by  the  affertor,  who  avows  the 
truth  of  it,  and  is  ready  to  defend  it. 

ASSESSOR,  an  inferior  officer  of  juftice  appointed 
chiefly  to  affift  the  ordinary  judge  with  his  opinion  and 
advice. 

Assessor  is  alfo  one  who  affeffes,  or  fettles  taxes 
and  other  public  dues. 

ASSETS,  in  Law ,  fignifies  goods  enough  to  dif- 
charge  that  burden  which  is  call  upon  the  executor  or 
lieir,  in  fatisfying  the  debts  and  legacies  of  the  teftator 
or  anceftor.  Affets  are  real  or  perfonal.  Where  a 
man  hath  lands  in  fee  fimple,  and  dies  feifed  thereof, 
the  lands  which  come  to  his  heirs  are  affets  real  ;  and 
where  he  dies  poffeffed  of  any  perfonal  eftate,  the  goods 
which  come  to  the  executors  are  affets  perlonal.  A.1- 
fets  are  alfo  divided  into  affets  by  defeent ,  and  affets 
in  hand .  Affets  by  defeent  is  where  a  perfon  is.  bound 
in  an  obligation,  and  dies  feifed  of  lands  which  de* 
feend  to  the  heir,  the  land  fhall  be  affets,  and  the 
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heir  fhall  be  charged  as  far  as  the  lands  to  him  defend¬ 
ed  will  extend.  /Lfeis  in  hand  is  when  a  man  indebted 
makes  executors,  and  leaves  them  fufficient  to  pay  his 
debts  and  legacies  5  or  where  fome  commodity  or  profit 
arifeth  to  them  in  right  of  the  teftator  :  this  is  called 
ajjets  in  their  hands . 

ASSEVERATION,  a  pofitive  and  vehement  affir¬ 
mation  of  fomething. 

ASSHETON,  William,  doflor  of  divinity,  and 
reftor  of  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  was  born  in  the  year 
<1641,  and  was  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Ox¬ 
ford.  After  entering  into  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  dtike  of  Ormond,  and  was  admitted  do&or  of 
divinity  in  1673.  Soon  after,  he  was  nominated  to  a 
vprebend  in  the  church  of  York,  prefented  to  the  living 
of  St  Antholin,  London,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Beck¬ 
enham  in  Kent.  He  was  the  firft  projector  of  the 
fclieme  for  providing  for  clergymen’s  widows,  and 
others,  by  a  jointure  payable  out  of  the  mercers  com¬ 
pany.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  againft  the  Papifts  and 
Diffenters,  and  fome  devotional  trails.  He  died  at 
Beckenham  in  September  1711,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age. 

ASSIDEANS,  or  Chasidteans,  (from  the  Hebrew 
chajidim,  “  merciful,  pious”)  3  thofe  Jews  who  reforted 
to  Mattathias  to  fight  for  the  law  of  God  and  the  liber¬ 


ties  of  their  country.  They  were  men  of  great  valour 
and  zeal,  having  voluntarily  devoted  themfelves  to  a 
more  ftri£t  obfervation  of  the  law  than  other  men.  For 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babyloniffi  capti¬ 
vity,  there  were  two  forts  of  men  in  their  church  3  thofe 
who  contented  themfelves  with  that  obedience  only 
which  was  preferibed  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  who 
were  called  Zadikim ,  i.  e.  the  righteous  ;  and  thofe  who, 
over  and  above  the  laiv,  fuperadded  the  conftitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  other  rigorous  obfer- 
vances :  thefe  latter  were  called  Chajidim ,  i.  e.  the 
pious .  From  the  former  fprung  the  Samaritans,  Saddu- 
cees,  and  Caraites  3  from  the  latter,  the  Pharifees  and 
the  ElTenes. 

ASSIDENT  signs,  in  Medicine ,  are  fymptoms 
which  ufually  attend  a  difeafe,  but  not  always ;  hence 
differing  from  pathognomic  figns,  which  are  infeparable 
from  the  difeafe :  e.  gr.  in  the  pleurify,  a  pungent 
pain  in  the  fide,  in  an  acute  fever,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  &c.  collectively  taken,  are  pathognomic  figns  ; 
but  that  the  pain  extends  to  the  hypochondrium  or  cla¬ 
vicle,  or  that  the  patient  lies  with  more  eafe  on  one  fide 
than  on  the  other,  are  ajjident  figns. 

ASSIDUUS,  or  Adsiduus,  among  the  Romans, 
denoted  a  rich  or  wealthy  perfon.  The  word  in  this 
fenfe  is  derived  from  as  ojjis ,  q.  d.  a  moneyed  man. 
Hence  we  meet  with  ajjiduous  fureties,  ajjidui JidejuJJo - 
res ,  anfwering  to  what  the  French  now  call  city  fureties 
or  fecurities,  cautions  bourgeois „ 

When  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  Roman  people  in¬ 
to  five  claffes,  according  as  they  were  affeffed  or  taxed 
to  the  public,  the  richer  fort  who  contributed  affes  were 
denominated  ajjidui;  and  as  thefe  were  the  chief  people 
of  bufinefs  who  attended  all  the  public  concerns,  thofe 
who  were  diligent  in  attendances  came  to  be  denomina¬ 
ted  ajjidui . 

ASSIENTO,  a  Spaniffi  word  fignifying  a  farm ,  in 
commerce,  is  ufed  for  a  bargain  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  other  powers,  for  importing  negroes  into  the 
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Spaniffi  dominions  in  America,  and  particularly  to  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres.  The  firft  affiento  was  made  with  the  French 
Guinea  company  3  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  Englifh,  who  were  to  furniffi  4800  ne-  ' 
groes  annually. 

ASSIGN,  in  Common  Law ,  a  perfon  to  whom  a 
thing  is  affigned  or  made  over. 

ASSIGNATION,  an  appointment  to  meet.  The 
word  is  generally  underftood  of  love-meetings. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  Law ,  a  perfon  appointed  by  ano¬ 
ther  to  do  an  a£t,  tranfa£t  fome  bufinefs,  or  enjoy  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity. 

ASSIGNING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  mak¬ 
ing  over  the  right  of  one  perfon  to  another.  In  a  par¬ 
ticular  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  pointing  out  of  fomething; 
as,  an  error,  falfe  judgment,  &c. 

ASSIGNMENT,  the  transferring  the  intereft  one 
has  in  a  leafe,  or  other  thing,  to  another  perfon. 

ASSIMILATION,  in  Phi/Jzcs ,  is  that  motion  by 
which  bodies  convert  other  bodies  related  to  them,  or 
at  leaf!  fuch  as  are  prepared  to  be  converted,  into  their 
own  fubftance  and  nature.  Thus,  flame  multiplies  it- 
felf  upon  oily  bodies,  and  generates  new  flame  ;  air 
upon  water,  and  produces  new  air  3  and  all  the  parts, 
as  well  fimilar  as  organical,  in  vegetables  and  animals, 
firft  attract  with  fome  election  or  choice,  nearly  the 
fame  common  or  not  very  different  juices  for  aliment, 
and  afterwards  aflimilate  or  convert  them  to  their  own 
nature. 

ASSISE,  in  old  Engliffi  law-books,  is  defined  to  be 
an  affembly  of  knights,  and  other  fubliantial  men,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  juftice,  in  a  certain  place,  and  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  :  but  the  word,  in  its  prelent  acceptation,  im¬ 
plies  a  court,  place,  or  time,  when  and  where  the  writs 
and  proceffes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  decided  by- 
judge  and  jury. 

All  the  counties  of  England  are  divided  into  fix  cir¬ 
cuits  ;  and  two  judges  are  affigned  by  the  king’s  com- 
miflion,  who  hold  their  affifes  twice  a  year  in  every 
county  {except  London  and  Middlefex),  where  courts 
of  niji prius  are  holden  in  and  after  every  term,  be¬ 
fore  the  chief  or  other  judge  of  the  feveral  fuperior 
courts  3  and  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
the  affifes  are  taken  only  once  a-year)  to  try  by  a  jury 
of  the  refpeflive  counties  the  truth  of  fuch  matters  of 
fa<R  as  are  then  u»der  difpute  in  the  courts  of  Well- 
minfter  hall.  Thefe  judges  of  affife  came  into  ufe  in 
the  room  of  the  ancient  juftices  in  eyr e,  jujiiciarii  in 
liinere ;  who  were  regularly  eftablillied,  if  not  firft  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  A.  D. 
1176,  22  Hen.  II.  with  a  dt legated  power  from  the 
king’s  great  court  or  aula  regia,  being  looked  upon  as 
members  thereof :  and  they  afterwards  made  their  cir¬ 
cuit  round  the  kingdom  once  in  feven  years  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  trying  cauies.  They  were  afterwards  directed 
by  magna  cliarta,  c.  1 2.  to  be  fent  into  every  county 
once  a-year  to  take  or  try  certain  aflions  then  called 
recognitions  or  ajjifes  ;  the  moft  difficult  of  which  they 
are  dire&ed  to  adjourn  into  the  court  of  common  pleas 
to  be  there  determined.  The  itinerant  juftices  were 
fome  times  mere  juftices  of  affife,  or  of  dower,  or  of 
gaol-delivery,  and  the  like  3  and  they  had  fometimes 
a  more  general  commiffion,  to  determine  all  manner  of 
caufes,  jujliciarii  ad  omnia  pi acit a  :  but  the  prefen t 
juftices  of  affife  and  nifi  prius  are  more  immediately 
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derived  from  the  ftatute  Weftra.  2. 
explained  by  feveral  other  a£ls,  particularly  the  datute 
14  £d\v.  III.  c.  16.  and  mud  be  two  of  the  king’s 
justices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  or  the  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  king’s  ferjeants  fworn. 
They  ufually  make  their  circuits  in  the  refpedlive  va¬ 
cations  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms  ;  affifes  being 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  Indy  time  of  Lent  by  con- 
fen  t  of  the  biffiops  at  the  king’s  requeft,  as  expreffed 
in  ftatute  Weftm.  1.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  51.  And  it  was 
alfo  ufual,  during  the  times  of  Popery,  for  the  prelates 
to  grant  annual  licenfes  to  the  judices  of  affife  to  ad- 
minitfer  oaths  in  holy  limes  :  for  oaths  being  of  a  fa- 
cred  nature,  the  logic  of  thofe  deluded  ages  concluded 
that  they  mud  be  of  ecclefiadical  cognizance.  The 
prudent  jealoufy  of  our  aneedors  ordained,  that  no  man 
of  law  iliould  be  judge  of  adife  in  his  own  county  : 
and  a  fimilar  prohibition  is  found  in  the  civil  law, 
which  has  carried  this  principle  fo  far,  that  it  is  equi 
valent  to  the  crime  of  facrilege  for  a  man  to  be  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province  in  which  he  was  born,  or  has  any 
civil  connexion. 

The  judges  upon  their  circuits  now  fit  by  virtue  of 
five  feveral  authorities.  I.  The  commiffion  of  the  peace 
in  every  county  of  the  circuit  :  and  all  jufticcs  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  are  bound  to  be  prefent  at  the  af- 
fifes  5  and  (bends  are  alfo  to  give  their  attendance  on 
the  judges,  or  they  (hall  be  fined.  2.  A  com  million 
of  oyer  and  terminer ,  dire£ted  to  them  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  by  which  they  are  empower¬ 
ed  to  try  treafons,  felonies,  &c.  and  this  is  the  larged 
com  million  they  have.  3.  A  commiflion  of  general 
gaol- delivery ,  dire&ed  to  the  judges  and  the  clerk  of 
adife  affoeiate,  which  gives  them  power  to  try  every 
prifoner  in  the  gaol  committed  for  any  offence  what¬ 
soever,  but  none  but  prifoners  in  the  gaol ;  fo  that  one 
way  or  other  they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prifoners  in  it. 
4.  A  com  million  of  ajfife ,  directed  to  the  judges  and 
clerk  of  adife,  to  take  alfifes  ;  that  is,  to  take  the  ver- 
di£l  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  jury  called  an  ajfife ,  and 
fummoned  for  the  trial  of  landed  difputes.  The  other 
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13  Edw.  I.  c.  30.  authority  is,  5.  That  of  niji  prius ,  which  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  commidion  of  ajfife  being  annexed 


the  office  of  thofe  judices  by  the  datute  of  Wedm.  2. 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  30.  And  it  empowers  them  to  try  all 
quedions  of  fad:  iffuing  out  of  the  courts  of  Weftmin- 
der,  that  are  then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury.  The  original 
of  the  name  is  this  *,  all  caufes  commenced  in  the  courts 
of  Weft minller-hall  are  by  the  courfe  of  the  courts  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  there  tried,  on  a  day  fixed  in  fome  Eader 
or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the  coun¬ 
ty  wherein  the  caufe  of  action  arifes  \  but  with  this  pro- 
vifo,  nifi  prius  jufticiarii  ad  ajfifas  capiendas  venerint , 
unlefs  before  the  day  prefixed  the  judges  of  affife  come 
into  the  county  in  quedion.  This  they  are  fure  to  do 
in  the  vacations  preceding  each  Eafter  and  Michaelmas 
term,  and  there  dilpofe  of  the  caufe  *,  which  faves  much 
expence  and  trouble,  both  to  the  parties,  the  jury,  and 
the  witneffes. 

The  word  ajfife  (from  the  French  ijfis,  feated,  fettled, 
or  edabliffied,  and  formed  of  the  Latin  verb  ajfideo ,  “  I 
fit  by”)  is  ufed  in  feveral  different  fenfes.  It  is  fome- 
times  taken  for  the  fitting  of  a  court  ;  fometimes  for  its 
regulations  or  ordinances,  efpecially  thofe  that  fix  the 
dandard  of  weights  and  meafures  \  and  fometimes  it 
fignifies  a  jury,  either  becaufe  juries  confided  of  a  fixed 
determinate  number,  or  becaufe  they  continued  fitting 
till  they  pronounced  their  verdift.  In  Scots  law,  an 
affife  or  jury  confids  of  15  fworn  men  ( jurato'res), 
picked  out  by  the  court  from  a  great  number,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  45,  who  have  been  fummoned  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  llieriff,  and  given  in  a  lid  to  the  defender,  at 
ferving  him  with  a  copy  of  his  libel. 

ASSI&IO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  built  on  the  fide  of  a  very  high  mountain. 
The  cathedral  of  St  Francis  is  very  magnificent,  and 
compofed  of  three  churches,  one  above  another.  E. 
Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.  43.  4. 

ASSITHMENT,  a  wiregeld,  or  compofition,  by  a 
pecuniary  mulft  *,  from  the  prepofition  ad,  and  the  Sax. 
Jit  he,  vice ;  quod  vice  fupplicii  ad  expiandum  delifium 
folvitur* 


Affife 
to  1| 
Alfithment. 
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